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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  have  many  guests 
in  our  galleries:  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  York-Humber  High  School  in  Toronto, 
and  Runnymede  Collegiate  Institute  in  To- 
ronto; and  in  the  west  gallery,  from  the 
Moosonee  Educational  Centre  in  Moosonee. 
Later  this  afternoon  we  will  be  joined 
by  students  from  Oshawa  Central  Collegiate 
Institute,  Oshawa,  and  Harbord  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Toronto. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  on  May  6  I 
presented  to  the  House  an  evaluation  of  the 
possible  expansion  of  the  GO-Transit  com- 
muter service  to  other  parts  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  region. 

That  evaluation  dealt  with  the  use  of  rail- 
way facilities  leading  into  Toronto.  The  re- 
port estimated  that  it  would  cost  a  total  of 
$14  million  to  extend  the  existing  GO  service 
from  Pickering  to  Oshawa;  more  than  $30 
million  to  provide  full  service  from  Oakville 
into  Hamilton;  and  between  $25  and  $35 
million  to  provide  full  rail  services  to  the 
area  north  of  Toronto.  That  report  noted 
that  the  use  of  existing  rail  lines  for  expansion 
of  the  commuter  service  had  certain  disad- 
vantages. These  revolved  around  the  diffi- 
culties of  fitting  commuter  services  into  the 
movement  of  freight  and  other  conventional 
railway  operations. 

All  the  possibilities  for  full  GO-Transit  type 
of  service  on  the  various  lines  evaluated  in 
the  report  would  require  an  estimated  gov- 
ernment expenditure  for  right-of-way  im- 
provements, station  facilities  and  equipment 
amounting  to  $94  million.  Subsidies  required 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  fares  in 
relation  to  operating  costs  would  amount  to 
several  millions  more  a  year. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the  right- 
of-way  would  still  be  owned  by  the  railways. 
All  decisions  on  the  scheduling  of  trains  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  railways  and 
train  movements  fitted  in  with  their  other 
traffic. 
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In  the  light  of  these  very  considerable  costs 
and  these  other  important  points,  the  report 
said  consideration  should  be  given  to  public 
transportation  modes  other  than  those  operat- 
ing on  existing  railway  rights-of-way. 

In  my  statement  last  May,  I  assured  the 
House  that  the  government  could  not  accept 
a  programme  of  such  extremely  high  initial 
and  continuing  costs  without  first  examining 
alternative  routes  and  modes,  and  I  also 
assured  the  House  that  we  would  be  doing 
this  in  the  months  that  lay  ahead  of  that  May 
statement.  I  also  assured  the  House  that  the 
government  would  seek  the  co-operation  of 
all  local  agencies  in  providing  as  co-ordinated 
a  public  transit  service  as  possible  within  this 
region. 

I  would  also  remind  members  of  the  House 
that  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  an- 
nounced that  through  The  Department  of 
Highways,  the  government  would  extend  ad- 
ditional financial  aid  to  municipalities  to  assist 
in  planning  and  improving  transportation  effi- 
ciency. This  would  involve  extension  of  the 
75  per  cent  subsidy  to  cover  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  transportation;  an  increase  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  33y3  per  cent  subsidy  avail- 
able to  cities  and  separated  town  for  road 
construction;  and  that  this  increased  rate 
would  apply  to  the  subsidy  made  avail- 
able for  subway  construction  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reviewed  the  salient 
points  of  the  statement  on  transportation  I 
made  last  May  to  re-establish  the  perspective 
of  the  approach  the  government  has  adopted 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  its 
programme  of  transportation  development. 

Our  objective  is  an  integrated  and  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  not  only  for  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  but  for  other 
heavily  populated  regions  of  our  province. 

I  want  to  stress  those  words  "integrated" 
and  "balance".  From  our  own  public  trans- 
portation studies,  and  drawing  on  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
we  fully  realize  and  subscribe  to  the  premise 
that  freeways  alone  are  not  the  answer  to 
moving  masses  of  the  public.  Neither  is  the 
solution  to  be  found  in  concentrating  on  any 
one    form    of    mass    transportation.    In    the 
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opinion  of  our  own  experts  and  supported  by 
transportation  experts  elsewhere,  the  solution 
for  surface  transportation  problems  in  densely- 
populated  areas  must  be  found  in  a  balance 
of  all  forms  of  transportation— the  automobile 
and  public  transit. 

In  the  case  of  bus  and  other  forms  of  public 
transit  it  is  highly  desirable  that  these  should 
operate  on  an  exclusive  right-of-way,  where 
possible. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  public  transit  serv- 
ices be  integrated,  using  the  best  features  of 
each  to  provide  a  convenient  and  unrestricted 
movement  of  passengers. 

To  this  end,  a  highly-skilled  group  within 
The  Department  of  Highways  has  been  in- 
vestigating a  balanced,  integrated  system  of 
transportation  for  the  Metropolitan  T;oronto 
region,  based  on  an  immediate,  medium  and 
long-range  approach. 

The  initial  investigations,  covering  the  im- 
mediate period  of  the  next  three  to  five  years, 
have  involved  Gray  Coach  Lines  Limited  and 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Gray  Coach 
Lines  was  involved  because  it  is  the  major 
agency  operating  bus  service  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  region  and  the  CNR  because 
it  controls  the  majority  of  rail  lines  in  the 
region. 

The  studies  of  the  medium  and  long-range 
approaches  are  still  in  the  preliminary  stages. 

However,  conceptual  approaches  for  im- 
mediate application  have  now  been  developed. 
The  government  of  Ontario  will  immediately 
undertake  further  public  transportation  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area.  They  are  tentatively  scheduled 
to  begin  operation  in  mid- 1970. 

Agreement  in  principle  for  active  participa- 
tion has  been  received  from  both  Gray  Coach 
Lines  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  new  demonstration  projects  will  in- 
volve bus  services  with  express  schedules, 
the  introduction  of  experimental  mini-bus 
services  in  certain  areas,  and  the  scheduling 
of  local  bus  services  so  that  they  co-ordinate 
with  the  main  line  type  of  transit  facilities. 

These  demonstration  projects  will  involve 
an  approach  to  the  integration  of  several  types 
of  transportation  services. 

Included  is  a  single  fare  system  with  trans- 
fer arrangement  covering  all  modes. 

Also  a  part  of  these  projects  will  be  new 
community  bus  stations  with  parking  and  the 
popular  kiss-n-ride  facilities  similar  to  those 
provided  by  the  GO-Transit  railway  commuter 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  outline 
in  some  detail  the  specific  projects  which  the 
government  will  be  undertaking: 

(1)  One  proposed  demonstration  project 
would  involve  the  introduction  of  a  GO- 
Transit  express  bus  service  between  Hamilton 
and  Oakville,  where  connections  would  be 
made  with  all  GO  trains.  New  bus  terminals 
to  serve  Bronte  and  Burlington  would  be 
located  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way.  A  third 
bus  terminal  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Main 
Street  and  Highway  403  in  Hamilton.  All 
would  have  passenger-waiting  facilities  and 
parking  areas. 

An  experimental  mini-bus  service  would  be 
introduced  in  the  Bronte  area.  Negotiations 
will  be  carried  out  with  existing  local  bus 
operators  at  Burlington,  Oakville,  Clarkson, 
Port  Credit  and  Long  Branch  to  provide  im- 
proved feeder  services  to  GO  stations. 

Under  this  proposal,  Gray  Coach  operations 
between  Hamilton  and  Toronto  would  con- 
centrate on  an  inter-city  express  bus  service 
along  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  and  local 
service  along  Highway  2. 

(2)  East  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce  an  express  GO-Transit  bus 
service  along  Highway  401  between  Oshawa 
and  the  Pickering  GO  station.  New  bus  ter- 
minals and  parking  lots  would  be  located 
along  Highway  401  at  Oshawa,  Whitby  and 
Ajax.  This  service  would  connect  with  all  GO 
trains. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
mini-bus  services  in  the  Whitby  and  Ajax 
areas  to  provide  feeder  services  to  the  new 
terminals  and  in  the  Pickering  and  Rouge 
Hill  areas  to  feed  into  GO  stations.  Oshawa 
city  bus  ox)erators  would  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide connections  with  the  GO  express  bus 
service. 

Gray  Coach  would  continue  to  operate  its 
services  between  Oshawa  and  downtown  To- 
ronto along  Highway  401,  Kingston  Road  and 
the  Don  Valley  Parkway. 

Another  aspect  of  integration  proposed  is 
the  introduction  of  a  shuttle  bus  service  con- 
necting the  Scarborough  GO  station  with 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission's  Warden 
Avenue  subway  station  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  away.  Such  a  transfer  facility,  under  one 
fare,  would  offer  residents  east  of  Toronto  a 
wider  selection  of  public  transportation  routes 
to  reach  their  destination. 

(3)  In  the  northern  corridor  between  To- 
ronto and  Barrie,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
a  combination  of  train  and  co-ordinated 
express  bus  services  for  rush  hour  com- 
muting. 
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The  proposed  rail  service  would  consist 
of  three  chartered  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way trains  operating  during  each  of  the 
morning  and  evening  peak  commuting  hours 
between  Richmond  Hill  and  Union  Station. 
Stations  with  parking  facilities  would  be 
established  at  selected  locations  between 
these  two  points.  Negotiations  are  underway 
with  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  the 
hope  that  satisfactory  scheduling  of  trains 
and  financial  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out. 

GO-Transit  express  buses  would  shuttle 
between  Newmarket,  Aurora,  Oak  Ridges  and 
Richmond  Hill  to  meet  each  of  these  trains. 
Additional  express  bus  service  would  be  pro- 
vided between  Barrie  and  Richmond  Hill  via 
Highway  400.  Local  bus  services  would  pro- 
vide feeders  to  the  new  transit  terminals. 

Apart  from  this  express  bus  and  rail  ser- 
vice, it  is  also  proposed  that  express  buses 
would  be  integrated  into  the  existing  service 
between  Richmond  Hill  and  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission's  Eglinton  subway  ter- 
minal. During  the  off-peak  periods,  express 
buses  would  provide  service  between  Toronto 
and  Newmarket,  with  stops  at  the  inter- 
mediate terminals.  Local  Gray  Coach  buses 
would  continue  to  serve  other  points  with 
improved  service.  Local  and  express  buses 
would  operate  between  Richmond  Hill  and 
the  Eglinton  subway  terminal. 

In  addition  to  the  improved  schedules  and 
frequency  of  service,  other  features  would 
include  new  terminal  facilities,  with  parking, 
at  all  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  integra- 
tion of  local  feeder  bus  services  at  Barrie 
and  Richmond  Hill,  and  the  introduction  of 
experimental  mini-bus  services  at  Newmarket 
and  Aurora. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  point  in  respect  to  the  proposed  services 
to  the  north.  In  attempting  to  develop  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  all  modes,  the  government 
has  accepted  the  advice  of  the  CNR  that  the 
only  rail  capacity  available  without  resorting 
to  costly  and  major  modifications  existed  only 
on  the  line  that  we  have  selected.  And  even 
at  that,  it  is  severely  restricted. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed  service  north  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  covers  the  immediate  period.  The 
flexibility  of  this  type  of  service  makes  it 
adaptable  to  any  intermediate  and  long-range 
proposals.  These  could  range  from  the  pro- 
vision of  exclusive  bus  lanes  on  the  freeway 
system  during  the  intermediate  stage  of  plan- 
ning, to  a  long-range  programme  using  new 
systems  which  could  revolutionize  the  whole 
commuter  concept. 


In  giving  approval  to  proceed  with  these 
three  demonstration  projects,  the  government 
undertakes  to  provide  not  funds  but  financing 
for  such  rolling  stock  required  for  the  GO 
express  bus  services,  the  mini-bus  services 
and  all  station  facilities. 

In  these  projects  we  shall  apply  the  quali- 
ties of  service  that  were  developed  for  the 
GO-Transit  railway  commuter  service  and 
which  were  found  to  be  so  highly  acceptable 
by  the  public.  This  will  entail  consultation 
with  equipment  manufacturers  to  obtain  pos- 
sible new  bus  designs  which  will  provide 
maximum  passenger  comfort  with  pleasing, 
relaxed  environment  and  new  designs  for 
bus  station  facilities  which  wiU  offer  com- 
muters comfort  and  convenience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  become  a 
transit  bus  operator.  The  role  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  to  provide  leadership  and 
encouragement  to  bring  about  an  integration 
of  all  modes  of  transit  in  this  region,  under 
existing  ownership,  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single-fare  system. 

Detailed  planning  to  implement  the  con- 
cepts I  have  outlined  is  now  underway.  Nego- 
tiations will  be  carried  out  to  develop  the 
operational  aspects  with  Gray  Coach  Lines. 
Discussions  will  be  held  with  municipalities 
and  local  bus  operators  where  they  are  in- 
volved. 

Further,  the  government  considers  these 
demonstration  projects  to  be  highly  significant 
advancements  in  the  transportation  system  of 
this  region.  The  flexibiHty  of  tlie  co-ordinated 
system  that  we  have  worked  out  appears  to 
lend  itself  to  other  areas  of  Ontario  which  are 
experiencing,  or  are  likely  to  be  experiencing 
in  future,  problems  of  the  movement  of 
people,  such  as  Ottawa,  London  and  Windsor. 
Discussions  will  be  undertaken  with  these 
municipalities  as  the  programme  proceeds. 

I  should  like  to  stress  again  tliat  the  an- 
nouncement which  I  have  made  today  is  not 
a  final  proposal  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation services  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
region.  We  have  purposely  retained  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  to  permit  changes  in  type 
and  direction  of  services. 

For  many  months  members  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  staff  have  been  working  as 
part  of  an  interdepartmental  planning  project 
to  prepare  a  proposed  regional  development 
plan  for  the  area  covered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  Region  Transportation  Study 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  areas.  An 
interim  report  from  this  group  is  before  the 
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government.  We  will  be  considering  in  the  new 
year  firmer  proposals  under  the  regional  de- 
velopment programme  for  strategic  patterns 
of  development  in  this  region.  When,  after 
consultation  with  local  groups,  a  broad  devel- 
opment plan  has  become  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, all  government-supported  services— in- 
cluding transportation,  water  and  sewage— will 
be  adapted  to  support  the  basic  plan  for  the 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like 
to  publicly  acknowledge  the  considerable  co- 
operation and  assistance  extended  to  the  gov- 
ernment's planning  group  by  officials  of  Gray 
Coach  Lines  and  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  in  developing  these  con- 
cepts. 

I  am  confident  the  proposals  we  have 
adopted  will  yield  furtlier  significant  informa- 
tion and  experience  in  our  methodical  search 
for  economic  and  effective  formulas  for  trans- 
I)ortation  systems  in  this  and  other  areas  of 
the  province. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services ) :  I  would  like  to  announce  that  The 
Department  of  Correctional  Services  will 
estabhsh  a  minimum  security  forestry  camp 
in  DuflFerin  county.  Approximately  three 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Mansfield. 

The  camp,  which  will  be  administered  by 
Guelph  reformatory  as  a  satellite  institution, 
will  accommodate  approximately  40  selected 
offenders  up  to  24  years  of  age,  serving  short 
sentences. 

The  seventh  of  its  kind,  the  camp  is  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  The  Department  of  Correc- 
tional Services'  programme  of  reducing  the 
population  in  larger  institutions  by  providing 
smaller  units. 

The  new  unit  will  be  located  on  a  six-acre 
site  in  the  Dufferin  county  forest.  Ths  site 
has  already  been  cleared  and  modular  build- 
ings are  being  constructed  by  inmates  at  the 
Guelph  Reformatory.  Erection  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  site  will  be  earned  out  by  selected 
inmates  under  the  supervision  of  correctional 
staff. 

Existing  forestry  camps  have  proven  highly 
successful  as  part  of  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme which  allows  for  more  individual 
attention,  provides  healthful,  productive  work, 
and  teaches  good  work  habits. 

The  men  selected  for  this  camp  will,  under 
the  direction  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  carry  on  such  work  as  pruning,  trim- 
ming, cutting  poles,  improving  roads,  and  fire- 
fighting— tasks  which  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  men. 


The  camp  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
next  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister:  he  indicated  tliat  there 
would  be  no  funds  but  financing.  How  exten- 
si^'e  would  he  expect  that  to  be  as  the  pro- 
gramme, which  he  calls  an  immediate  pro- 
gramme, gets  underway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
that  clear.  I  thought  what  I  was  making  clear 
was  die  fact  that  we  are  not  going  into  the 
business.  In  other  words,  we  will  provide  tlie 
financing  for  other  organizations  diat  are  pres- 
entiy  in  the  transport  business.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  at  this  moment  to  give  any  figure 
which  would  be  very  meaningful.  I  want  these 
figures  myself,  and  when  I  have  them,  I  will 
certainly  be  nwre  than  pleased  to  share  them 
with  hon.  members. 

But  now,  if  we  are  to  proceed  widi  what 
is  set  out  in  this  statement,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  good 
many  different  groups  of  people.  To  date,  we 
have  been  working  with  the  TTC,  Gray  Coach 
Lines,  and  CNR;  but  you  can  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  going  to  involve  local 
bus  lines  and  other  places,  and  it  will  involve 
local  municipalities.  And,  of  course,  it  is  going 
to  involve  acquisition  of  properties  and  so  on. 
So,  if  you  bear  with  me— if  I  gave  the  hon. 
member  a  figure  now,  I  would  have  the  feel- 
ing it  might  not  really  be  very  meaningful. 
My  experience  has  been,  in  the  past,  when 
you  throw  one  of  these  figures  out,  sometimes 
you  find  out  you  are  more  or  less  stuck  with 
it.  Now,  when  I  can  get  something  I  feel 
would  be  of— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Some- 
thing the  Prime  Minister  would  be  happy  to 
be  stuck  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarls:  Well,  I  can  think  of 
various  situations  that  have  arisen  around  here 
in  the  last  few  years  where  a  figure  has  been 
used  for  one  purpose  or  another— and  it  re- 
curs, and  recurs,  when  it  really  may  end  up 
having  no  relevance  to  the  situation  at  all.  So 
I  am  just  going  to  hold  the  figures  until  I  am 
a  little  sure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  then,  a  supplemental  ques- 
tion; perhaps  for  clarification.  The  group  with- 
in The  Department  of  Highways,  and  other 
departments,  will  be  dealing  with  these  other 
organizations  on  the  basis  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  their  requirements  for  credit. 
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and  then  assist  them  in  meeting  the  credit 
required  for  this  capital  expansion  out  of  pro- 
vincial funds. 

Would  there  be  a  subsidy  associated  with 
the  repayment  of  these  capital  funds?  Would 
it  be  tied  to  the— let  us  say— financial  success 
of  the  overall  programme;  or  would  there  be 
some  kind  of  a  guarantee  that  these  companies 
might  take  part  with— let  us  say— with  a  re- 
duced risk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  there  would  be  the  type  of  guarantee  to 
which  the  member  is  referring,  and  no  doubt 
we  will  be  asked  to  put  up  funds  for  real 
estate,  for  parking  lots  and  tilings  of  this 
nature;  which  we  will  be  prepared  to  do.  But 
I  cannot  tell  the  member  the  exact  form  as 
to  whether  in  certain  cases  it  might  become 
the  type  of  guarantee  that  he  mentioned.  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Better  not  wait  for  the 
federal  government  to  help  in  urban  matters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  brought  the  Minister 
into  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  this 
announcement  today  either  sets  aside,  or  post- 
pones, the  introduction  of  a  provincial  assist- 
ance programme  by  way  of  direct  grants  to 
the  municipalities  with  major  transportation 
problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
last  May  when  we  started  the  discussion  of 
this,  we  pointed  out  then  that  we  were  making 
additional  funds  available  to  municipalities  in 
order  that  they  may  study  their  total  transpor- 
tation problems.  Now  this  in  no  way  surpasses 
any  programme  that  we  presently  have,  or 
that  we  are  developing. 

This  is  an  exercise  into  the  whole  area 
of  commuter  traffic.  We  think  it  will  produce 
results  that  will  be  applicable  in  other  parts 
of  the  province  as  well  as  Toronto— but  we 
have  to  start  some  place.  And  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  will  not  be  in  substitu- 
tion for  anything  else  we  may  have  in  mind 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  A  further 
supplementary  to  the  Premier.  Does  this  con- 
template a  re-negotiation  of  the  existing  CN 
GO-Transit  agreement,   and  a  basis  of  pay- 


ments that  assures  that  the  charges  are  com- 
petitive with  other  existing  types  of  trans- 
portation or  similar  types  of  transportation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
tied  to  this  any  specific  re-negotiation  of  our 
arrangements  with  the  CNR.  But  certainly, 
from  a  price  point  of  view,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  be  competitive,  but  we  subsidize 
GO-Transit  to  make  it  competitive;  and  the 
justification  for  this,  of  course,  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  form  of  transportation  as 
against  a  creation  of  more  highways  and 
expressways.  So  whatever  comes  out  of  this, 
it  will  have  to  be  a  form  of  transportation 
that  will  be  competitive.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
survive. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  cost  charged  by  the  railway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  further  supplementary 
question,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Simcoe  East 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Min- 
ister if  the  city  of  Orillia  and  the  surrounding 
municipalities  would  benefit  by  the  announced 
transportation  programme  as  far  as  rapid 
transit  to  the  city  of  Toronto  via  Barrie  is 
concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  combination  of  services  we  are  planning, 
I  think  probably  the  residents  of  Orillia  and 
area  would  tie  into  this  system,  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  fullness  of  time! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  have  got  to 
start  some  place.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  a  mini-bus  is  not  a  big  bus,  as  we 
think  of  a  bus,  but  a  relatively  small  vehicle 
that  can  cruise,  for  instance,  the  streets  in 
some  particular  sub-division,  and  pick  up 
people  standing  on  the  corner,  and  take  them 
to  a  terminal  where  they  will  transfer  to  a 
larger  bus  or  train. 

Now,  it  is  simply  a  method— and  I  think  in- 
genious—that you  do  not  need  the  size  of  a 
bus  which  operates  on  our  highways.  You 
need  a  small  bus,  similar  to  some  of  the 
school  buses  that  you  see,  which  can  literally 
cruise  down  the  residential  streets  in  the  sub- 
divisions to  provide  those  people  with  portal- 
to-portal  service. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Liberals  are  not 
up  on  this  urban  terminology;  they  do  not 
understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
missed  it,  but  did  the  Prime  Minister  indicate 
when  these  experimental  projects  are  going 
to  be  initiated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  believe  my  term  was, 
hopefully,  mid-1970. 

Now  a  good  deal  of  the  planning  has  been 
done.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  must  now  enter 
into  what  will  undoubtedly  be  fairly  public 
discussions  with  a  lot  of  various  people.  We 
intend  to  proceed  forthwith  and  we  hope  that 
sometime  in  mid- 1970  we  will  be  able  to 
start  some  of  these  services. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  That  is  the  govern- 
ment's programme  for  bringing  pollution  to 
the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. Has  he  issued  any  guidelines  or 
terms  of  reference  to  the  hearing  underway, 
beginning  today,  by  the  energy  board  in  the 
Consumers-Union  takeover  bid?  Would  the 
guidelines  include  an  indication  that  their 
reports  should  be  made  available  before  the 
offer  from  Consumers  runs  out  on  December 
15? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  knows, 
the  government  does  not  interfere  with  hear- 
ings before  the  energy  board.  As  far  as 
guidelines  are  concerned,  we  have  requested 
that  a  report  and  recommendations  be  given 
to  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
Does  the  Minister  happen  to  know  how  many 
applications  to  appear  before  this  hearing 
have  been  received  by  the  energy  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion, but  as  of  Friday,  I  believe  there  were 
around  a  dozen  applications,  or  interventions, 
that  had  been  filed  by  the  deadline  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary:  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  neither  the  Minister  nor 
his  colleagues  would  want  to  interfere  in  any 
way,  there  would  be  no  objection,  then,  if 
there  was  a  postponement  based  on  a  large 


number  of  hearings?  The  number  of  requests 
put  forward  since  the  time  to  prepare  the 
basic  statistics  for  an  objection  has  been 
limited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
again,  should  be  Teft  up  to  the  energy  board. 
I  indicated  in  an  answer  to  a  question,  I 
believe  of  the  hon.  member  last  week,  it  is 
my  hope  that  there  will  be  no  postponement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
supplementary  in  this  instance.  Is  it  accurate 
that  the  government  has  asked  for  a  report 
from  the  energy  board  by  December  2, 
namely  about  one  week  hence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition completed  his  questions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Is  the  Prime  Minister  in  a 
position  to  indicate  when  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  healing  arts,  announced  in  the 
Throne  Speech,  almost  two  years  ago,  might 
become  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  I  can 
give  a  specific  date,  but  it  is  reasonably  im- 
mediate. It  is  in  the  process  of  being  pre- 
pared, at  the  present  time,  and  I  would  hope 
it  will  be  available  within,  oh,  possibly  the 
next  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  the  next  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  hope  so.  We 
want  the  report  very  badly.  It  is  bound  to 
contain  recommendations  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  in  planning  some  on-going 
programmes  and  we  are  looking  for  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  have  so 
indicated  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Chant,  head  of  the  department 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  a 
week  ago,  that  if  all  the  present  accumula- 
tions of  DDT  in  the  possession  of  citizens 
across  the  province  of  Ontario  were  disposed 
of  at  one  time,  the  result  would  be  an  eco- 
logical disaster,  has  the  Minister  investigated 
how  serious  this  problem  is  and,  if  so,  what 
steps  are  going  to  be  taken  to  gather  them 
and  dispose  of  the  DDT  in  the  least  harmful 
way  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
people  in  my  department— and  also  this  would 
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involve,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  The 
Department  of  Health— to  indicate  some  pos- 
sible disposal  methods  of  DDT.  Apparently 
there  are  not  any  available  that  would  be 
considered  of  normal  nature.  As  Dr.  Chant 
indicates,  to  dispose  of  these  things  in  a 
normal  manner  down  a  sink,  for  example, 
would  be  possibly  very  dangerous.  I  think 
that  it  may  require  some  form  of  legislation. 
The  other  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  world- 
wide ban,  therefore  the  product  is  still  sale- 
able in  very  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
also,  as  the  hon.  member  knows  on  a  limited 
basis  on  this  continent.  Possibly,  it  is  possible 
to  dispose  of  it  in  this  manner,  although  this 
would  be  a  long-term  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question,  the  Minister  made 
reference  to  changes  in  legislation— if  the  ban 
goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  to  cope  with 
whatever  danger  exists  in  mass  disposal,  will 
have  to  be  handled  in  the  next  two  weeks. 
Is  the  Minister  operating  on  the  basis  that 
the  disposal  may  take  place  en  masse  as  of 
New  Year's  day  next? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  is  the  point  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  th'nk  that  there  will  be 
any  great  disposal  procedures  taking  place. 
For  example,  I  do  not  think  early  in  Janu- 
ary that  members  will  find  that  DDT  or  con- 
tainers of  DDT  will  be  disposed  of  on  any 
large  basis:  because,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  a 
complete  ban  even  in  Ontario  or  Canada, 
and  certainly  it  is  needed  in  many  parts  of 
this  world  for  various  reasons.  However,  I 
think  that  either  the  federal  government  or 
possibly  this  government  should  at  least  indi- 
cate some  directions  and  guidelines  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  this  pesticide. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  As  a 
supplementary  question,  sir,  inasmuch  as  the 
Minister  says  he  is  having  difficulty  finding 
a  way,  may  I  suggest  that  because  the  small 
bulk  of  this  material- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member 
make  it  a  supplementary  question  and  not  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  Burr:  Has  the  Minister  considered 
burying  this  material  at  the  bottom  of  some 
abandoned  mine,  where  it  would  presumably 
be  safe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  has  been  considered, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  then  again  there  is  the 
possibility  of  seepage.  It  depends  on  the  mine, 
the  depth  of  the  mine  and  the  location  of  the 


mine.  But  if  we  have  to  drill  shafts,  maybe 
this  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Min- 
ister considered  using  the  good  offices  of  the 
various  departments  of  this  government  as 
collection  agencies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  On  a  commission  basis, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  If  anyone  wishes  to 
turn  this  stuff  in,  should  not  the  government 
offices  in  various  parts  of  this  province,  be 
available  for  the  citizens  to  turn  such  quanti- 
ties in,  so  that  they  will  be  collected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  suggestion  will  be 
taken  under  advisement,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  he  would  consider 
launching  an  investigation  into  the  living  con- 
ditions of  citizens  of  70  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  province  of  Ontario  during  this 
time  of  rapid  inflation;  and  whether  he 
would  consider  reading  in  Hansard  my 
address  of  Friday  in  this  House  concerning 
our  elderly  citizens  and  consider  imple- 
menting some  of  the  recommendations  made 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  shall  consider  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  has  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion placed  by  the  member  for  Brantford 
(Mr.  Makarchuk). 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  I  table  this  and  send  a  copy  of  the 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford,  as 
well  as  to  the  agricultural  critics  in  the 
Liberal  Party  who,  I  believe,  referred  to  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  lengthy  answer. 

Hon.  Mr  Stewart:  Yes,  it  is  very  lengthy 

and  detailed. 

[See  appendix  page  8810] 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman) 
that  the  answer  to  the  member  for  Brantford 
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was  the  turn  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
and  the  question  period  goes  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General  if  the  charges  laid 
against  Domtar  at  the  Red  Rock  area,  are 
designed  to  be  a  test  case  before  further 
charges  are  laid  against  other  sources  of 
pollution  associated  with  resource  industry? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Not  necessarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  necessarily! 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder,  as  a  supplementary 
question,  if  the  Attorney  General  can  give 
any  justification  for  the  selection  of  that 
firm,  rather  than  some  others  that  are  gen- 
erally accepted  even  in  our  own  light  as 
putting  pollution  into  the  surrounding  waters? 
How  did  you  go  about  selecting  Domtar? 
Are  they  the  worst  or  have  tliey  failed  to 
come  under  a  programme  for  pollution  abate- 
ment or  what  is  the  reason  they  were 
selected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agency 
which  draws  to  our  attention,  for  instance, 
those  firms  guilty  of  poEution,  is  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  in  this  case 
they  asked  that  charges  be  laid  against 
Domtar. 

.  Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
within  the  rules  to  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion of  another  Minister  since— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  will  be  a  new 
question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  do  that  now  or— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  the  leader  has 
now  lost  his  position  of  the  head  of  the  list. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  action  was  taken  as  the 
result  of  your  inspector's  report  of  the  On- 
tario Science  Center  which  indicated  that  the 
rugs  the  draperies  and  the  insulation  of  the 
auditorium,  were  all  flammable? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  investigated  or 
had  the  matter  investigated  and  I  might,  with 
your  permission,  read  a  short  statement  which 
would  cover  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  answer- 
ing his  question  by  reading  material,  it  is 
quite  in  order,  but  if  he  is  making  a  state- 
ment then  of  course  this  is  not  the  proper 


time  to  make  it.  I  presume  that  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Right! 

I  am  pleased  to  clarify  some  of  the 
apparent  misunderstandings  and  statements 
that  are  being  made  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  staff  and  public  at  The  Ontario 
Science  Center. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  heard 
my  question.  I  was  asking  a  different  matter 
today  than  what  was  referred  to  the  other  day 
outside  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,  is  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question,  if  he  would  just  listen  I  will  not  be 
more  than  three  minutes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
not  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Firstly,  may  I  advise 
that  prior  to  construction,  the  plans  and 
specifications  were  developed  to  the  approval 
of  the  borough  of  North  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  all  matters  of  safety. 

Prior  to  the  official  opening  of  the  center 
on  September  27,  safety  inspector  S.  W. 
Greenslade,  of  my  department  spent  three 
days,  September  24,  25,  and  26,  reviewing 
again  all  aspects  of  safety  in  the  building. 

His  report  dated  September  29,  1969, 
recommended  certain  operational  procedures 
be  adopted  and  included  three  items  of  a 
corrective  nature,  two  of  which  he  imple- 
mented at  that  time. 

His  report  suggested  additional  fire  alarm 
bells  in  the  display  area  in  "C"  building.  This 
is  under  review. 

During  the  first  day's  operation  a  false 
alarm  was  activated  by  a  child  in  "C"  build- 
ing and  this  alarm  was  responded  to  by  the 
North  York  Fire  Department.  Approximately 
20,000  people  were  in  the  buildings  at  the 
time,  and  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
alarm  was  false  the  public  were  advised  to 
return  to  the  buildings  and  this  was  over  the 
public  address  system. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  more  paragraph 
from  that  report: 

A  fire  evacuation  programme  was  insti- 
gated with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  T. 
Maike,  director  of  interpretation,  and  his 
staff.  Also,  the  security  staff  were  instructed 
on  emergency  procedures. 

This  report,  Mr.   Speaker,  is  the  last  report 
that  has  been  made  on  this  building. 
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The  day-to-day  operation  of  The  Ontario 
Science  Center  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
center's  staff.  I  am  advised  the  borough  of 
North  York,  since  the  official  opening,  have 
assisted,  on  several  occasions,  the  management 
in  ensuring  that  the  daily  operations  are  not 
in  conflict  with  their  recommendations  and 
standards.  The  director  general  of  the  center 
is  unaware  of  any  situation  or  condition  that 
is  in  violation  of  reasonable  safety  standards 
for  this  building. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  is  the  Minister  aware  that  since 
the  opening  of  the  building  there  have  been 
140  false  alarms  that  have  gone  into  the  North 
York  Fire  Department  because  of  the  poor 
setting  up  of  the  alarm  system? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  is  the  Minister 
not  going  to  answer  that?  May  I  ask  a  further 
supplementary  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  There  have  been  a  few 
false  alarms,  but  again  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  that  much  problem  with  the  false 
alarms— i^erhaps  children  have  activated  the 
alarm  system. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  hundred  and  forty  to  be 
exact,  as  of  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Any  child  could  acti- 
vate the  alarm  system  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  they  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  They  do  not? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  characterize 
himself  as  a  false  alarm? 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  further  supplementar>% 
Mr.  Speaker.  My  original  question  was,  "Has 
anything  been  done  about  the  flammable  rugs, 
drapes  and  installations"— does  the  Minister 
have  any  knowledge  of  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
not  been  reported  to  me,  but  I  suppose  there 
are  flammable  rugs  and  drapes,  in  any  build- 
ing you  go  into.  We  live  with  them  every 
day,  so  I  do  not  think  we  should  worry  any 
more  up  there  than  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  final  supplementary, 
why  does  the  Minister  not  arrange  to  have 
them  sprayed  so  they  will  be  fire-proof? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Make  us  an  offer  and  we  will 
send  the  hon.  member  up. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  there  been  any  actual  fires, 
other  than  alarms,  in  the  science  center? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

Does  he  consider  the  charges  laid  against 
Domtar  in  the  Red  Rock  area  as  a  test  case 
which  may,  or  may  not,  permit  him  and  the 
OWRC  to  proceed  with  other  cases? 

If  it  is  not  a  test  case,  how  does  the  OWRC 
select  the  company  against  which  charges  will 
be  laid  when  there  are  other  polluting  com- 
panies in  northern  Ontario  associated  with 
resource  industries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
necessarily  consider  this  particular  charge  or 
prosecution  a  test  case.  We  have  had  other 
successful  prosecutions  under  the  OWRC  Act 
against  paper  mills.  As  far  as  this  company 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  not  co-operating 
with  OWRC  to  the  extent  that  we  can  get 
them  into  a  programme- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  would  not  enter  a  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  and  because  of  the 
delay  and  the  attempt  over  a  period  of  time 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  lay  charges.  This  particular  plant  appar- 
ently is  dumping,  or  contaminating,  a  recrea- 
tional lake  quite  close  to  the  mill  and,  as  I 
indicated  last  week  in  my  estimates,  there  are 
other  companies  who  are  on  a  programme. 
In  the  event  that  they  are  not,  this  remedy  is 
invoked. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Is 
it  true  that  this  company  is  charged  because 
they  would  not  enter  a  pollution  abatement 
programme  rather  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
polluting  because,  as  the  Minister  explained 
in  his  remarks,  several  companies  are  pollut- 
ing but  they  are  not  charged  because  they 
are  coming  under  OWRC  supervision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  the  charge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  Act  is  concerned,  they  are 
charged  for  polluting. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
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1.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  his  Deputy 
this  morning  issued  instructions  disbanding 
his  safety  department  as  of  December  1? 

2.  If  the  Minister  was  not  aware  of  that, 
in  view  of  the  increased  hazards  this  will 
mean  to  all  occupants  of  government  buildings 
throughout  the  province,  would  he  please 
look  into  it  and  take  remedial  action? 

Did  the  Minister  not  hear  my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  us  disbanding  the  safety  section  of 
our  department.  I  think  when  that  happens  it 
will  be  a  policy  decision  of  our  department 
and  the  government,  and  I  will  announce  it 
in  the  House  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  mind 
contacting  his  Deputy  and  inquiring  as  to  the 
instruction  which  was  issued  to  all  depart- 
ment heads  this  morning  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  not  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  I  am  the  Minister, 
and  I  wish  some  of  the  people  that  were 
instructing  the  leader  of  the  NDP's  member 
knew  as  much  about  that  department  as  the 
Deputy  and  I  do,  because  I  only  discusssed 
this  not  later  than  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  One  of  those  $65  a 
week  Quislings. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for— 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary, 
sir?  Will  the  Minister  report  back  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
sufiBcient  supplementaries  in  th's  matter.  The 
member  for  Wentworth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Attorney- 
General  if  I  could. 

Is  the  Attorney-General  investigating  the 
possible  Mafia  action  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave  an 
answer  the  other  day,  which  I  think  is  really 
an  answer  to  this  question.  All  criminal  acti- 
vities of  which  we  are  aware— and  we  are 
aware,  I  think,  of  most  of  them— are  being 
investigated  by  the  intelligence  forces  of  our 
Ontario  Police  Commission  and  of  the  urban 
police  forces  and  the  municipal  police  forces 
—particularly  of  the  large  municipalities. 


I  do  not  know  the  particular  specific  case 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers,  but  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  activities  of  the  criminal 
people  in  Hamilton  are  being  investigated 
continuously. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  Minister  aware  of  the  statements  of  the 
police  chief  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  today  that 
he  suspects  Mafia  irregularities  and  actions 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  the  chief  of 
police  of  Hamilton  must  have  suspected  these 
long  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  he  say  it  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  feel  it  is  my 
place  to  tell  police  chiefs  what  they  say  to 
the  public.  I  think  none  of  us  is  so  naive 
as  to  think  that  there  are  not  criminal  activi- 
ties of  organized  criminals  in  cities  such 
as  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  other  places.  If  a 
chief  wants  to  take  that  as  a  subject  for  an 
address,  I  think  he  has  a  privilege  to  do  so 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  choke  ofi^  that  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  But,  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  being  investigated,  I  would  like  to  set  that 
idea  at  rest.  Certainly  the  activities  of  crime 
and  criminals,  whether  it  is  organized  or  indi- 
vidual, are  continuously  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Is  the 
Prime  Minister  aware  that  the  International 
Nickel  Company  today  announced  the  in- 
crease of  nickel  by  25  cents  a  pound?  Does 
he  not  consider  this  to  be  inflationary  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  be  inflationary  at 
this  time.  I  think  the  price  of  nickel  on  the 
international  market  has  gone  up  something 
like  60  per  cent  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  perhaps  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
strike  that  took  place  there  when  all  pro- 
duction ceased.  I  do  not  know  how  companies 
can  continue  to  pay  price  increases  without 
raising  the  end  price  of  their  product.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

T^is  may  be  inflationary,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
it  is  directly  inflationary.  I  suppose  that  any 
price  increase  is  inflationary.  I  was  not  aware 
that  they  had  increased  the  price  this  morn- 
ing, but  certainly  the  price  of  nickel  has  been 
rising  steadily  for  three  or  four  months. 
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Mr.  Martel:  I  agree  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  going  to 
ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
supplementary  question.  Is  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, then,  aware  that  International  Nickel 
Company  raised  the  price  of  nickel  by  nine 
cents  a  pound  last  year  and  five  cents  a  pound 
for  copper  when  there  was  no  contract  nego- 
tiation going  on  and  they  derived  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  profit  on  that  increase 
alone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look 
at  the  activities  of  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, and  believe  me  I  am  no  apologist  for 
them,  I  notice  that  in  their  expansion  plans 
to  meet  the  world's  demand  for  copper,  they 
are  increasing  production,  they  are  bringing 
in  new  processes  and  they  are  looking  for 
new  sources  of  raw  material.  Undoubtedly, 
all  this  is  going  to  cost  money,  it  has  to  be 
financed  in  one  way  or  another.  Is  the  mem- 
ber—well, I  will  not  parry  a  question  with  a 
question,  but  we  come  back  to  the  position  I 
am  in,  in  this  House,  very  often.  That  is, 
do  these  questions  indicate  this  particular 
group  in  the  House  is  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prices  and  wage  board  in  this 
province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question:  The  Prime  Minister  a 
moment  ago  indicated  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  meet  rising  costs  than  by 
price  increases.  Would  the  Prime  Minister 
agree  that  there  may  be  some  possibility  of 
meeting  those  rising  costs  by  reducing  some- 
what the  $148  million  profits  after  taxes 
that  the  company  had  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many,  many  ways  of  reducing  prices.  You  can 
do  it  by  increasing  productivity,  you  can  do 
it  by  disposing  of  all  profits  whatsoever,  in 
which  case,  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  would 
ever  develop  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  employees 
at  all.  There  has  to  be  a  profit  motive  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  motive.  I  think  if  we 
dispose  of  it  and  if  we  so  order  our  affairs 
that  there  is  no  profit  motive  left  in  our 
economy,  our  expansion  will  come  to  an  end. 
Men  work  for  profit.  That  is  the  whole  basis 
of  the  current  prosperity  in  this  province  and 
I  for  one  am  not  anxious  to  chip  away  at 
the  profit  motive  any  more  than— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  me  finish,  the  mem- 
ber asked  the  questions. 

I  am  not  interested  either  in  limiting 
the  right  of  any  worker  in  this  province  to 
sell  his  services  for  the  highest  price  he 
can  get. 

I  used  to  do  so  myself  when  I  was  a 
practising  lawyer  and  I  do  not  intend  to  limit 
his  rights  to  sell  his  services.  He  is  entitled 
to  everything  he  can  get— in  many  cases  prob- 
ably entitled  to  more  than  he  is  getting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Prime  Minister  is  not 
interested  in  controlhng  inflation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  as  interested  as 
the  member  in  the  controlling  of  inflation, 
and  I  recognize  the  problems  faced,  particu- 
larly by  people  on  fixed  incomes  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  have  a  lot  of  pensioners  and  we 
are  looking  at  pensions  as  far  as  our  own 
pensioners  in  the  civil  service,  our  own 
ex-employees  are  concerned.  We  have  the 
problem  with  teachers;  we  have  the  problem 
of  all  the  older  people,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  was  speaking  about  on  Fri- 
day. We  recognize  these  problems,  yes;  and 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  distress  caused  by 
inflation.  But  I  do  not  think  you  can  rule 
out  every  price  increase  on  the  basis  that 
that  will  control  inflation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  May  I  ask  one  further  supple- 
mentary question:  In  the  press  release— this 
question  is  to  the  Prime  Minister— they  indi- 
cated a  raise  in  three  commodities  of  25 
cents.  But  the  American  price  is  ten  cents 
cheaper  than  what  we  can  purchase  it  for  in 
Canada.  Is  there  any  justification  for  selling 
produce  mined  here  ten  cents  dearer  per 
pound  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  this  is  not  supple- 
mentary to  the  original  question- 
Mr.  Martel:   It  certainly  is.   It  deals  with 
the  whole  pricing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Which  was  a  question,  with 
respect,  to  the  effect  of  a  price  raise  on  infla- 
tion. And  this,  of  course,  is  not  supplementary 
to  that.  If  the  member  wishes  to  place  an- 
other question,  in  due  course,  in  those  terms, 
it  will  be  acceptable. 

The  member  for  Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South): 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mcllraith  bill,  the 
expunging  of  criminal  records,  applies  to 
federal  offences  alone,   and  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  provincial  oflFences  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  that  the  records  are  equally 
a  banier  to  rehabilitation,  does  the  Minister 
plan  any  parallel  or  complementary  action 
directed  towards  expunging  of  provincial 
criminal  records? 

,  Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  for  government  policy.  I  could  tell  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  that  we  have 
considered  this  matter,  that  no  policy  has 
been  determined.  The  Mcllraith  bill,  as  the 
hon.  member  refers  to  it,  goes  a  very  short 
distance  in  expunging  criminal  records. 

Actually,  there  is  very  little  of  importance 
in  that  bill.  And  the  matter  of  expunging 
criminal  records  is  one  that  requires  a  good 
deal  of  consideration— for  instance  persons 
who  seek  employment  have  to  be  bonded, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  they  are  entitled  to  go  forward 
and  say:  "I  have  never  had  any  criminal 
record  or  any  criminal  conviction." 

We  have  discussed  it  in  a  general  way. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  some  of  the  federal 
officials,  but  no  policy  as  yet  has  been 
determined. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development:  In  connection  with  the 
669-unit  OHC  development  just  announced 
for  Falstaff  and  Jane  in  North  York,  has  the 
Minister  made  arrangements  with  the  local 
municipality  in  respect  to  the  education  of 
the  children  emanating  from  this  develop- 
ment? If  so,  what  is  projected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
I  did  not  hear  it.  In  respect  of  what? 

Mr.  Young:  In  respect  of  the  education  of 

the  children  in  this  area.  Because  the  schools 
there  are  now  jammed  full  witli  portables,  and 
gymnasiums  full.  I  was  wondering  if  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  education  of 
those  children;  and,  if  such  arrangements  are 
made,  what  are  diey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well  all  I  can  suggest 
to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
only  get  approval  tiirough  the  North  York 
board,  and  the  board  of  education  at  tlie  time 
would  also  participate  in  those  approvals.  I 
assume  that  they  know  how  many  children 
are  going  to  be  in  there  and  tliey  have  made 
arrangements  to  handle  the  movement  of 
children  into  that  area.  Outside  of  that,  I  do 
not  know  if  I  can  add  any  more  to  it.  I  would 


be  glad  to  look  into  it  and  see  if  tliere  have 
been  special  arrangements  made. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supplement- 
tary,  the  approvals  have  been  granted  by  the 
municipality  for  this  development  tlien?  The 
Minister  is  satisfied  that  these  arrangements 
are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last  I  was  in  die  midst  of  answering  a 
question  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Soutli  when  time  ran  out.  I  think  your  expres- 
sion was  that  I  had  been  saved  by  tlie  bell. 

I  should  like  to  finish  that  answer  and  to 
say  that,  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, to  which  the  question  was  directed,  the 
appro\ing  authority  would  be  the  Minister  of 
Justice  by  virtue  of  two  Acts,  one  of  which 
is  The  University  Expropriation  Powers  Act 
of  1965,  wliich  applies  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  therefore  gives  the  powers  of 
expropriation  in  connection  with  that  imiver- 
sity,  and  actually  practically  all  our  Ontario 
universities  under  that  public  Act. 

Therefore,  by  virtue  of  tliat  and  subsection 
five  of  The  Expropriations  Act  of  1968-1969, 
by  section  fi\'e,  subsection  five,  the  approving 
authority  would  be  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  take  it  that  supersedes 
all  private  rights  to  expropriation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  The  University  Ex^ 
propriation  Powers  Act  of  1965  is  now  the 
Act  under  which  all  our  universities  get  the 
power  to  expropriate.  Since,  therefore,  that 
is  a  public  Act,  they  do  not  come  under  the 
hand  of  tlie  Minister  of  University  Affairs. 
For  that  purpose  the  approving  authority  is 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services:  Has 
the  Minister  completed  his  investi<?ation  of 
the  dismissals  at  St.  Monica  House,  Kitchener? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  our  contact 
with  the  St.  Monica  House  has  been  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  I  may  say  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  investigation  as  an  assurance  that 
the  very  highly  commendable  work  of  this 
organization  will  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
way  that  was  originally  planned.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  I  believe, 
tomorrow  night,  or  the  night  after,  and  I  think 
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the  conclusion  of  tliis  matter  should  be  a  satis- 
factory one  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the 
>oung  people  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  was  on  his  feet  a  moment  ago.  Does  he 
wish  to  place  a  question? 

Mr.  Martel:  No  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  two-part  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  Were  instructions  issued  last  year  that 
no  building  was  to  be  leased  or  purchased  be- 
fore a  safety  inspection  by  the  Minister's  de- 
partment? 

2.  Were,  earlier  this  month,  35  requests  put 
on  the  desk  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Wrightman  for  in- 
spections of  buildings  that  have  been  put 
through,  and  had  not  been  inspected  before 
being  purchased  and/or  rented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  instruc- 
tions are  issued  that  no  building  is  leased 
or  purchased  before  it  is  inspected.  Now  as 
to  the  35  that  slipped  through,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  and  I  would  doubt  very  much 
if  they  had  slipped  through  without  inspec- 
tion before  lease  or  purchase. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  inquire  as 
to  the  fact  of  this  particular  matter.  The  man 
involved  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrightman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
is  the  explanation,  Mr.  Minister,  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  past  year,  your  drivers  have  been 
involved  in  28  automobile  accidents? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  while  that 
is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  not  of  such  urgency  that  it  needs 
to  be  discussed  in  the  oral  question  period; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  member  might 
direct  that  to  the  Minister  privately  by  letter 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  if  there  is  no  one  else, 
I  have  another  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  Mr.  Minister,  what  is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  fact  that  when  the  Science 
Centre  was  opened,  all  the  fire  extinguishers 
that  were  put  in,  were  water  extinguishers? 
And  they  all  had  to  be  removed  because  the 
large  amount  of  electrical  wiring  would  elec- 
trocute anyone  who  attempted  to.  use  these 
water  extinguishers?  i  fyi«6ajw>^q  W'h^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  answer  why  this  happened.  But  I  do 
know  now  that  after  the  report  came  in,  they 
have  all  been  changed  and  we  have  no  prob- 
lem there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  North  York 
Fire  Department  on  that  kind  of  proposition? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  had  better  under- 
take investigation  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  being  investi- 
gated right  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Min'ster,  are  you  aware  that  your  depart- 
ment did  not  approve  the  plans  for  The 
Department  of  Education  building  on  Bay- 
view  Avenue  to  house  film  and  exhibit  films 
and  that  the  department  went  ahead  despite 
your  failure  to  approve  those  plans?  As  one 
example,  there  is  only  one  exit  from  the  view- 
ing room  when  your  department  insisted 
there  be  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that,  but  it  could  have  happened.  I 
would  have  to  check  it  out  with  our  depart- 
ment. Evidently,  we  were  in  the  right  and 
some  other  department  was  in  the  wrong,  so 
I  think  the  question  should  be  directed  to 
another  department. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  Minister  care  to 
check  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  can  the  Minister  ex- 
plain, how  it  can  be  that  if  his  approval  is 
necessary,  if  the  approval  is  not  given,  that 
the  other  departments  can  go  ahead  anyway? 
Is  there  no  control  there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  / 
member  for  High  Park,  that  I  allowed  the 
question  because  matters  of  safety  of  even  a 
few  people  working  in  the  building  are  urgent 
and  of  public  importance,  but  the  supple- 
mentary now  asked,  certainly  is  not  the  proper 
question  for  the  oral  question  period  and  it 
is  out  of  order.  i 


Mr.  Shulman:  Well  is  it  not  a  proper  sup- 
plementary as  matter  of  policy,  sir,  which 
involves  the  safety  of  people  in  any  building? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  ruled  the  question  as 
out  of  order.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
This  ends  the  oral  question  period.    j-^tJ 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport) 
moves  first  reading  of  an  Act  intituled  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  as  re- 
quired because  of  the  new  federal  legislation 
concerning  drinking  and  driving  that  be- 
comes effective  on  December  1.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  for  consistency  with  the  renumbering  of 
the  sections  in  The  Criminal  Code,  for  elimi- 
nation of  references  to  the  deleted  offence  of 
driving  while  intoxicated,  and  to  apply  exist- 
ing mandatory  licence  suspensions  to  the  new 
offences  of  refusing  to  provide  a  breath 
sample  and  driving  with  over  .08  per  cent 
alcohol  in  the  blood. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  am  sure  neither  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  nor  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  would  wish  to  mislead  the  House  and 
insofar  as  the  various  incidents  at  the  Science 
Centre  are  concerned.  I  thought  they  would 
appreciate  the  information  that  is  with  the 
House.  Platoon  chief  Simmons  of  the  North 
York  Fire  Department  has  just  advised  me— 
there  were  not  114  false  alarms,  there  were  in 
fact  14  false  alarms— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  par  for  the 
course- 
Mr.  Singer:  —and  secondly  that  there  was 
a  fire  on  September  18.  The  fire  caused  an 
estimated  $400  damage.  It  apparently  was 
caused  by  sparks  from  a  welder's  torch  and 
it  involved  the  screen  in  the  theatre  contained 
in  the  Science  Centre. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  I 
have  been  named  as  misleading  the  House, 
but  the  figure  was  not  114.  I  said  it  was  140 
and  that  figure  was  received  from  a  member 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Works  who  con- 
firmed it  from  an  officer  at  the  borough  of 
North  York,  sir. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Singer:  Platoon  chief  Simmons  just  gave 
me  the  information  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  would  suspect  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  No;  I  would  respect. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ah— respect! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  31st  order;  con- 
currence in  supply  for  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 


i 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  members  for  a  moment  be- 
fore we  start  on  this  order,  because  this  is  a 
new  procedure. 

I  have  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  I  believe  he  has  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  party  leaders  and  Whips. 
I  understand  it  has  been  decided,  and  I  think 
a  proper  decision,  that  this  debate  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  and  shall  be  opened  by  my  asking  the 
question:  shall  the  resolution  for  supply  for 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  be 
concurred  in?  And  that  then  the  chainnan 
of  the  committee  will  lead  off  the  debate  to 
be  followed  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Op- 
position party  and  so  on,  in  accordance  with 
the  list  arranged  by  the  Whips. 

If  there  is,  or  should  there  be  in  this  or  in 
any  similar  proceeding  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrence  question,  then  of  Course,  it  can, 
be  properly  moved  and  the  debate  will  con- 
tinue and  the  amendment  and  then  the  ques- 
tion will  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

I  am  informed  there  is  some  agreement  that/ 
the  speech  list  provided  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
afternoon  will  probably  only  take  up  the 
afternoon  session  and  if  so,  the  vote  of  course 
will  be  in  the  normal  course  before  the  House 
rises.  But  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  the  rules  of  procedures  adopted  by 
the  House  do  give  two  sittings,  or  this  after- 
noon and  this  evening  for  consideration  of 
the  estimates  of  this  particular  department. 

Therefore,  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes,  I  trust  that  if  the  debate  has  not  been 
completed  or  is  not  nearing  completion,  that 
the  Whips  will  advise  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
everyone  will  have  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  this  particular  matter,  if  they  wish  to, 
because  this  is  the  first  go,  shall  I  say,  of  the 
new  procedure  and  I  think  we  should  make 
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sure  that  no  one  is  cut  off,  that  it  is  dealt 
with  in  the  proper  way  and  afterward  I  would 
he  most  pleased  to  have  any  remarks  which 
either  members  of  the  committee  or  members 
of  the  House  would  wish  to  make. 

This,  so  that  when  the  education  estimates 
come  in  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  best 
manner  possible. 

Therefore,  I  put  the  question:  Shall  the 
resolution  for  supply  for  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  be  concurred  in?  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  members  all  know,  the 
procedure  of  dealing  with  estimates  com- 
mittee, came  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  chaired  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria-Hal iburton  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson) 
and  it  was  decided  that  three  committees 
would  handle  three  estimates  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Education,  and 
Highways— on  a  trial  basis. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  for 
the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
I  do  feel  the  work  of  the  committee  was  a 
success  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  select 
committee  on  the  recommendations  it  made. 
I  believe,  as  time  goes  on,  a  system  we  adopt 
can  be  improved  from  time  to  time.  For  in- 
stance, that  need  may  come  for  a  larger 
meeting  room.  We  know  there  are  some  over 
in  the  Macdonald  building,  but  nevertheless 
we  did  need  to  be  close  to  the  legislative 
chamber. 

We  made  out  very  well,  but  on  future  occa- 
sions, it  may  be  that  a  greater  number  of 
spectators  would  like  to  be  present  when  these 
estimates  are  discussed. 

Also,  in  the  beginning  we  did  not  have  the 
complete  Hansard  service  that  we  had  later 
on.  Consequently,  we  did  not  receive  copies 
of  Hansard  to  correct  until  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  our  meetings,  and  due  to  people 
having  to  be  away  the  occasional  day,  and 
due  to  a  certain  mix-up  and  Hansard  not 
being  continuous,  I  am  well  aware  that  not 
all  members,  the  chairman  included,  were 
able  to  get  Hansard  corrected  which  they 
would  have  loved  to  have  done. 

However,  by  and  large,  I  do  believe  that  it 
was  a  very  excellent  exercise  and  I  think 
satisfying  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and  his  staff  on 
the  replies  they  were  able  to  give  and  the 
evidence  they  supplied  from  their  knowledge 


and   interest  in   the   entire  workings   of  the 
department. 

He  certainly  did  a  most  comprehensive  job. 
I  believe  that  questions  were  answered  in  an 
understandable  way  and  it  seemed  there  was 
much  greater  participation  by  the  members  in 
the  debates  that  developed. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  attend- 
ance and  for  their  interest.  Certainly  I  felt  I 
learned  more  about  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion in  this  Legislature,  and  I  think  that  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  direct  participation 
of  the  members. 

I  might  say  it  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote 
the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer) 
told  me  a  few  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  building.  After  the  formal 
opening  ceremonies,  guests  were  being  shown 
around.  People  got  on  one  elevator,  the  doors 
closed  and  immediately  the  lights  went  out. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was 
a  Chinese  boy  on  the  elevator  and  he  said: 
"Everybody  raise  right  hand",  and  they  did. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "everybody  raise  left  hand" 
and  they  did  and  the  lights  came  on,  so  they 
asked  him  how  he  did  this,  and  he  said: 
"There  is  old  Chinese  proverb  that  many 
hands  make  light  work". 

And  I  think  in  this  case,  the  proverb 
should  be  that  many  hands  make  work  more 
lightening.  This,  I  think,  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  results  of  the  committee's 
meeting. 

I  might  say  that,  as  chairman  perhaps, 
there  was  not  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  actual  discussion.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  these  things  pertaining  to  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  For  instance,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1969,  the  total  estimates  were 
$51,562,000,  and  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1970,  they  will  be  $65,865,000. 

Of  that  amount,  $9  million  was  formerly 
taken  care  of  from  the  Treasury  Department 
being  advanced  to  the  Junior  Farmers'  Loan 
Corporation  which  have  been  transferred  to 
Agriculture  at  the  period  when  the  junior 
farmers'  loan  is  being  phased  out.  However, 
there  is  obviously  a  net  increase  of  some 
$5,303,000  in  the  spending  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Of  this  increase,  approximately  $2  million 
is  the  amount  that  is  being  used  to  expand 
extension  services  in  our  extension  depart- 
ment, namely,  assistant  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives and  other  services  that  are  being 
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given.  To  any  of  us  who  live  in  rural  Ontario, 
I  think  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
services  that  are  being  given  in  the  field  by 
our  agricultural  representatives  and  their 
staffs. 

I  know  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  awards  night  of  the  4-H  clubs  on  differ- 
ent occasions  and  I  feel  that  there  we  have 
among  the  finest  groups  of  young  peop-e 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Ontario.  I 
think  that  these  people  on  our  extension  serv- 
ice staffs  do  work  over  and  above  the  call 
of  duty.  They  spend  long  hours,  they  lend 
of  their  time,  their  advice,  and  they  are  really 
very  active.  I  think  that  we  cannot  express 
our  appreciation  or  commend  them  too  highly 
for  the  great  service  they  give. 

Consequently,  I  think  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  that  increase  of  approximately  $2  million 
in  that  particular  regard. 

Now,  there  are,  of  course,  other  increases 
in  our  budget.  There  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  grants  to  trade  fairs,  and 
so  on,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products.  I  think  this  is  all  to  the 
good  because  it  has  been  proven  we  can  pro- 
duce in  Ontario,  but  sometimes  the  selling  is 
the  difficult  part.  I  think  that  money  is  well 
spent  for  that  purpose. 

We  might  say  also  that  there  is  another 
approximately  $3  million  which  is  being 
spent  on  behalf  of  ARDA.  There  are  some 
other  items  on  which  there  have  been  some 
slight  decreases.  This  accounts  for  the  total 
of  some  $5  million  increase  in  the  budget  of 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
There  again,  we  feel  that  this  money  is  well 
spent  on  the  drainage  propositions  and  the 
many  requirements  that  the  people  in  agri- 
culture have  and  where  capital  costs  would 
be  so  great  that  without  this  assistance  they 
would  be  unable  to  carry  them  out. 

This  just  forms  a  contrast  with  what  I  was 
reading  in  the  paper  where  I  understand  that 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  proposes  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  agricultural  budget 
in  the  ensuing  year.  We  understand,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  read,  that  the  Benson  budget 
next  year  will,  in  total,  be  about  $250  million, 
whereas  this  year's  limit  was  $251.4  million. 
It  appears  there  are  going  to  be  increases 
in  certain  parts  of  it  because  it  says  that  the 
dairy  support  programme  will  feel  the  greatest 
effect  with  its  budget  cut  by  $10  million  or 
more  to  $115  million.  This  would  reduce  the 
subsidy  of  about  $1.36  per  hundredweight  to 
farmers  by  about  ten  cents. 


There  are  other  things  that  are  mentioned. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any  detail  on  that 
because  that  does  not  strictly  refer  to  our 
budget,  but  there  is  one  part  that  does.  That 
is,  namely,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wool  subsidy.  I  know  a  few  years 
ago  the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
government  entered  into  a  deal  whereby  they 
shared  two-thirds  of  the  freight  rate  bringing 
sheep  east.  They  realized  that  lamb  was  being 
imported  from  other  countries— and  likewise, 
wool— and  they  realized  that  our  wool  did 
not  bring  a  high  price  on  the  market. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  sheep  industry, 
they  certainly  did  enter  into  this  agreement. 
I  know  that  myself,  I  imported  two  car  loads 
of  lambs,  and  I  would  like  the  Minister  to 
state  how  successful  this  has  been.  But  I  think 
that  at  this  time  when  there  is  the  greatest 
market  and  the  greatest  demand  for  Canadian 
Iamb  than  there  has  ever  been,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  hesitancy  in  doing  anything 
to  injure  this  industry  any  further.  We  know 
that  the  people  engaged  in  it  find  that  there 
are  difficulties;  we  know  that  at  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  where  formerly  dogs  were 
the  natural  predators,  then  coyotes,  now  we 
believe  that  the  big  predator  is  the  hybrid— 
the  cross  between  the  coyote  and  the  dog. 

In  fact,  the  local  lands  and  forests  con- 
servation officer  reports  that  four  of  the 
last  animals  that  have  been  caught  in  Prince 
Edward  county  have  been  hybrid  in  nature. 

I  would  therefore  conclude  my  remarks 
by  suggesting  that  our  federal  counterparts 
suggest  to  their  friends  at  Ottawa  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  reduce  the  assistance  to 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  because  their 
income  is  not  increased  proportionately  to 
the  increase  in  wages.  People  are  earning  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  food  with  far 
less  hours  work  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  Much  as  we  appreciate 
the  need  for  a  reduction  in  expenditure  in 
various  things,  I  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  agriculture  costs  and  agriculture 
assistance  is  the  very  last  department  in 
which  any  reduction  should  be  made  by 
either  the  federal  government  or  the  Ontario 
government. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  of  comment 
on  my  friend's  remarks,  my  friend  from 
Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

First  of  all,  in  relation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cutback,  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
or  defend  the  federal  government  in  that 
position.   I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  they 
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have  seen  fit  to  cut  back  on  their  agricultural 
budget  at  this  particular  time  simply  because 
farmers  are  experiencing  a  more  difficult  time 
to  make  ends  meet  than  they  have  ever 
experienced  previously,  at  least  in  modem 
times.  So  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  in- 
defensible that  the  federal  government  should 
cut  back  on  their  agricultural  budget. 

I  also  want  to  say,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
mirror  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  in  respect  to  the  new  experi- 
ments in  dealing  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  this 
year. 

I  want  to  say  that,  for  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  new  procedure  has  a 
lot  of  merit  and  can  certainly  signal  an 
entirely  new  era  in  dealing  with  the  estimates 
in  this  House. 

I  think  we  had  some  good  debates,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  committee.  The  crop  insurance 
debate  comes  immediately  to  mind.  I  think 
there  were  a  number  of  good  points  made. 
I  think  it  was  a  debate  which  was  certainly 
useful  from  the  Opposition's  standpoint  and 
I  hope  it  was  helpful  from  the  government's 
standpoint. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  anything  or  very 
much  of  what  was  said  in  the  committee.  I 
want  to  concentrate,  instead,  on  the  rather 
detailed  analysis,  albeit  a  short  one.  1  only 
have  20  minutes  within  which  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  will  try  and  abide  by  that 
time  limit. 

Nonetheless,  1  want  to  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  an  analysis  of  the  farm  income  report. 
It  was  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  In  the 
committee;  but  it  was  done  more  on  the 
basis  of  supporting  a  point  of  view  one 
happened  to  be  advancing  at  any  one  par- 
ticular moment.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
report.  It  certainly  could  change  the  direc- 
tion and  thrust  of  Ontario  agriculture  dra- 
matically. It  cost  $750,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  so  I  think  it  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention. 

Before  I  get  into  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  one  brief  comment  concerning  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair.  The  Royal  Winter  Fair 
has  just  concluded,  and  perhaps  this  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  time  to  make  this 
kind  of  comment.  I  relate  the  comments  both 
to  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  and  to  the  CNE. 

I  think  many  of  the  breeders  of  livestock 
consider  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair 
as  their  show.  In  a  sense  I  think  this  is  some- 
what unfortunate,  when  one  considers  that 
the    Royal    Winter    Fair   has    an    attendance 


figure  of  some  250,000  or  thereabouts— the 
CNE  has  approximately  three  million. 

Now  I  make  that  comparison  from  the 
point  of  view  that  I  think  one  of  our  biggest 
jobs  in  agriculture  today  is  to  create  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public  as  to  what  agriculture  is  all  about. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  CNE  and  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair— but  particularly  at 
the  CNE— it  is  vital  that  we  should  have  an 
agricultural  exhibit  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  so-called  show  ring  classics. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
have  in  mind.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very 
wise  for  the  department,  and  perhaps  they 
could  do  this  in  conjunction  with  the  breed 
associations  or  any  associations  involved  in 
any  particular  product— with,  for  instance, 
hens.  The  exhibit  would  be  set  up  whereby 
the  hens  would  be  laying  eggs  right  on 
spot,  the  eggs  would  be  rolling  down  the 
cages,  they  would  be  gathered,  they  would 
be  cleaned,  they  would  be  retailed,  right 
there,  and  one  could  even  go  so  far  as  to 
indicating  the  exact  pricing  on  the  farm,  at 
the  wholesale  level  and  at  the  retail  level. 

One  could  do  this  with  a  whole  number 
of  products,  one  could  do  it  with  milk  cer- 
tainly, one  could  do  it  with  beef,  one  could 
adjust  it  to  include  beef  as  well. 

The  point  is  that  the  agriculture  community 
must  undertake  this  type  of  public  relations 
work  on  behalf  of  its  own  industry,  if,  in 
fact,  the  consuming  public  is  to  understand 
where  they  really  get  their  food  from;  and 
where  the  costs  really  come  from  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Well  I  leave  it  at  that;  and  I  hope  the 
Minister  will  give  it  some  consideration,  and 
pass  it  along  to  the  various  associations  with 
which  he  is  connected  and  hopefully  they 
will  take  up  the  torch. 

Back  to  the  report.  Now  the  report  received 
some  favourable  attention,  and  some  adverse 
comments,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  unexpected. 
Farmer  reaction  initially  was  rather  favour- 
able, although,  once  they  begin  wading 
tlirough  the  thick  volume  of  the  report,  tlie 
farmers'  enthusiasm  began  to  cool  somewhat. 

The  severest  critics,  insofar  as  the  rural 
papers  were  concerned,  was  the  Country  Guide, 
which  attacked  the  report  with  a  vengeance. 
In  their  editorial  of  February  1,  1969,  the 
report  was  called  a  document  for  social  revo- 
lution, a  call  to  arms  for  a  new  battle  in  the 
class  warfare  that  has  echoed  through  farm 
communities  for  generations,  aimed  at  shield- 
ing agriculture  from  the  facts  of  life  rather 
than  helping  it  face  them,  turning  agriculture 
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into  a  public  utility,  and  ends  up  by  calling  it 
a  disaster  by  design— an  invitation  to  bureau- 
cratic strangulation  of  initiative. 

Well,  that  is  the  Country  Guide's  opinion 
and  they  were  rather  caustic  in  it.  Others 
were  kinder.  The  Globe  and  Mail  thought  the 
report  was  quotable  and  comprehensive  in  its 
sheer  scope  of  its  inquiry.  However,  said  the 
Globe,  "It  was  a  disappointing  collection  of 
bright  ideas  rather  than  the  thoughtful  exam- 
ination of  concepts  that  Ontario  agriculture 
needed". 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Ontario  agri- 
culture will  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  for 
having  had  the  report.  It  lent  credence  to 
what  many  of  us  have  been  saying  about 
agriculture  for  years,  and  it  substantiated  it 
with  the  prestige  firm  of  Hedlin-Menzies  re- 
searchers. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
was  a  sweeping  blueprint  for  farmer  power 
in  the  province. 

Many  of  the  ideas  were  practicable  and 
saleable.  Others,  of  course,  were  not.  In  my 
opinion,  there  was  an  unnaturally  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  General  Farm  Organization; 
and,  when  it  failed,  almost  everything  else 
went  out  of  the  window  with  it.  The  Minister 
obviously  felt  that  he  had  been  soundly 
spanked  by  the  farmers  of  the  province,  and 
he  wasted  no  time  in  putting  the  ship  on 
automatic  pilot  and  heading  for  the  sleeping 
quarters,  bolting  the  door,  and  sailing  oflF  into 
the  sunset. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That  is  just 

what  he  did. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
He  has  been  in  bed  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Since  that  time  he  has  surfaced 
only  twice,  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  cat 
and  dog  problem  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Both  were  very  brief  appearances: 
one  to  announce  the  hiring  of  the  farm  spe- 
ciahsts  and  the  other  to  announce  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  Junior  Farmers  loan  programme. 

There  was  one  other  occasion  when  he 
announced  that  the  price  of  beef  had  fallen, 
but  retail  prices  had  not  fallen  accordingly— 
which  was  unfortunate  because  the  govern- 
ment could  not  do  anything  about  it  anyway. 

Now,  there  are  only  three  tilings  that  the 
Minister  has  taken  any  action  on  in  response 
to  the  report.  The  first  was  the  GFO  vote. 
The  second,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  was 
the  junior  farmer  loan;  and  the  third  was 
the  hiring  of  the  farm  management  consult- 
ants.   Other    than    that,    the    Minister    has 


avoided  the  report,  he  has  even  avoided  a 
public  discussion  of  it. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  the  farmers,  or  by  their  organi- 
zations. However,  there  are  many  other  areas 
where  the  government  has  the  sole  responsi- 
bihty.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Minister  comment,  and  pass  an  opinion,  in 
respect  to  a  fertilizer  review  board. 

The  Minister  made  some  passing  comment 
the  other  day  in  response  to  a  question  from 
my  hon.  friend  from  York  South,  but  other 
than  that— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
dismissed  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  He  dismissed  it— right!  But 
other  than  that  I  have  not  heard  the  Minister 
engage  in  any  type  of  in-depth  discussion  of 
the  matter.  I  would  also  like  to  hear  his 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  Ontario  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Crown  Corporation.  I  have  a  very 
good  idea  what  the  Minister  thinks  about 
this,  but  I  have  never  really  heard  him  say  it. 

What  about  the  farm  accounting  system. 
Can  Farm?  What  about  the  negative  income 
tax  for  farmers?  What  about  an  Ontario  Land 
Corporation  which  would  be  part  of  an  overall 
land  use  plan  for  Ontario?  One  has  to  admit 
that  the  report  is  a  genuine  attack  on  the 
land  problems  in  Ontario,  which  do  exist, 
which  do  distort  growth,  which  do  produce 
strangulation  and  inflated  land  costs. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  cost 
of  education  be  removed  from  property  tax 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  is  a  service 
to  people  and  bears  no  direct  relationship  to 
property  ownership  or  its  use.  We,  in  this 
party,  would  certainly  agree  with  that  propo- 
sition. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  4-H  pro- 
gramme be  changed  and  broadened  with  dif- 
ferent emphasis.  When  some  of  these  things 
were  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
in  committee  he  said,  "It  is  just  a  report".  If 
the  Minister  was  really  reflecting  his  true 
feelings,  and  I  say,  if  he  were  really  reflecting 
his  true  feelings,  then  I  suggest  that  the  entire 
report,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000,  was  notliing 
more  or  less  than  a  calculated  plan  to  buy 
silence  from  the  more  vocal  of  his  farm 
critics. 

The  basic  contention  in  tlie  report  is  that 
farmers  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
the  cheap  food  philosophy,  but  that  something 
has  to  be  done  about  it. 

Responsibihty  for  this  rests  with  the  farmer 
and  his  failure  to  co-operate  to  try  and  match 
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production  to  probable  demand,  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  also  tagged  with  a  share  of  the 
responsibility,  and  hence,  the  onus  for  tr>ang 
to  do  something  about  it. 

If  the  Minister  considers  it  as  just  another 
report,  hence,  not  really  worthy  of  very  much 
second  thought,  then  the  farmers  in  this  prov- 
ince are  in  even  more  trouble  than  they  may 
have  thought. 

The  Minister  implied,  although  it  went 
unsaid,  that  the  report  was  unimportant  and  it 
really  does  not  apply  to  conditions  in  agri- 
culture as  they  exist  today.  In  my  view  the 
report  set  out  three  goals  for  Ontario  agricul- 
ture: (1)  Acceptable  returns  for  well  man- 
aged farms;  (2)  Adequate  incomes  for  farm 
operators;  and  (3)  Maximum  numbers  of  farms 
of  efficient  size  in  the  industry.  The  last  one 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  industry  itself. 

There  has  really  been  no  concrete  indica- 
tion that  the  Minister  accepts  these  goals, 
and  if  he  does,  how  does  he  plan  to  achieve 
them?  Few  investigating  bodies  have  turned 
in  more  wide-ranging  reports  than  this  one. 
It  indicated  that  farm  complaints  have  been 
justified  and  that  something  worthwhile  has 
to  be  done  about  them.  It  recognized  that  the 
agriculture  industry  has  long  been  the  eco- 
nomic blood  of  Ontario. 

The  committee  obviously  took  the  broadest 
possible  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence. It  indicated  on  the  way  through  that 
the  government  had  been  disorganized  and 
short-sighted.  The  report  indicates  the  need 
for  government  and  the  industry  to  establish 
some  overall  philosophy  as  to  where  agricul- 
ture is,  where  it  is  going  and  where  it  ought 
to  be  going.  This  is  present  in  the  report,  but 
it  is  buried  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  mech- 
anics of  implementation. 

.  In  some  respects  the  report  is  a  thought- 
ful examination  of  the  concepts  that  Ontario 
agriculture  needs.  One  can  go  through  recom- 
mendation after  recommendation  and  one 
finds  the  report  coming  back  to  the  theme 
that  the  marketing  system  is  not  neutral.  It 
serves  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
influence  its  performance. 

The  report  directly  challenges  the  validity 
of  the  existing  power  structure  on  the  political 
grounds  of  preventing  violent  upheaval  and 
on  the  economic  grounds  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry.  Strong  state  inter- 
vention is  urged  in  order  to  redistribute 
power  in  favour  of  the  farmers,  simply,  be- 
cause as  the  report  states: 

Unless    immediate    steps    are    taken    to 
tackle  this  crucial  issue,  the  entire  agricul- 


tural industry  faces  a  violent  upheaval  that 
would  disrupt  and  destroy  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  rural  Ontario. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  almost  half  of  Ontario 
farmer  receive  incomes  inadequate  to  meet 
basic  needs.  From  that  premise  the  report 
concludes  that  the  state  will  have  to  redis- 
tribute this  power  and  create,  in  a  sense, 
farmer-power,  in  order  to  correct  the  situation. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  food  supply 
agency,  the  Ontario  Land  Resources  Commis- 
sion, the  Ontario  Farm  Machinery  Crown 
Corporation,  the  Fertilizer  Review  Board  and 
the  Rural  Human  Resources  Council. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  some  of  the 
recommendations  have  a  socialistic  flavour 
while  others  are  a  kind  of  rightist  state  cor- 
poration. On  occasion,  one  is  left  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  provincial  bureau- 
crats would  gain  more  than  the  farmers. 

TJie  thing  that  gives  me  most  concern 
about  the  report,  is  the  supply  management 
and  its  application  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  agree  with  the  concept  of  supply  manage- 
ment, but  I  cannot  help  but  fear  the  con- 
sequences if  this  programme  does  not  work  in 
concert  with  the  other  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  point  is,  the  province  cannot  isolate  itself 
from  the  other  provinces.  Their  productions, 
and  more  important,  their  shifts  in  production, 
are  bound  to  affect  our  farmers  here  in  the 
province. 

I  only  need  to  cite  the  example  of  the 
chicken  broiler  marketing  board  which  has 
instituted  a  programme  of  supply  manage- 
ment. The  chicken  broiler  producers  enjoyed 
a  short  term  benefit,  but  the  programme  is 
running  into  considerable  trouble  simply  be- 
cause Quebec  is  more  than  making  up  for 
any  reduced  production  in  the  province  and 
shipping  them  into  Ontario  to  compete  with 
our  producers. 

One  can  have  so-called  supply  management 
in  one  province,  but  where  there  is  risk  of 
great  inteiprovincial  trade,  as  there  is  in  many 
products,  then  supply  management  is  limited 
in  its  effectiveness.  When  the  chicken  broiler 
producers  marketing  board  gained  power  to 
set  quotas  and  establish  a  price,  there  was 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,600,000 
set  per  week.  That  figure  has  remained  con- 
stant, while  Quebec  has  more  than  doubled 
their  production  in  the  same  period  and  are 
shipping  that  production  into  Ontario.  Ontario 
broilers  have  dropped  four  cents  in  the  last 
two  months  and  predictions  are  that  they 
will  go  even  lower. 
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These  are  the  facts  of  life  and  one  cannot 
ignore  them. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  the  report,  by  and  large,  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  readable,  quotable  and  certainly  under- 
standable. I  think  Ontario  agriculture  will  be 
better  off  in  the  future  because  of  the  report, 
provided  the  Minister  provides  some  leader- 
ship in  response  to  it.  So  far  this  has  been 
totally  absent.  All  government  departments 
tend  to  insulate  themselves  against  criticism 
and  inbreed  on  their  own  advice.  This  de- 
partment is  no  exception  so  the  report  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  discussion  of 
the   problems   and   the   possible   solutions. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  what  long- 
range  effect  the  report  will  have  on  the  re- 
distribution of  political  and  economic  power 
within  the  industry. 

Unless  the  Minister  and  the  government 
are  prepared  to  give  leadership  and  direction, 
the  report  will  gather  must  and  dust  on  the 
shelf  and  the  industry  will  wander  through 
the  quagmire  of  economic  hardship  while  the 
Minister  dozes. 

And  it  is  therefore  my  motion,  that: 

I  move,  seconded  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  that  this  House  re- 
grets that  the  Minister  has  not  given  more 
serious  attention  to  the  farm  income  report  and 
has  made  no  acceptable  attempts  to  ensure 
that  farm  operators  receive  adequate  incomes 
and  that  well-managed  farms  receive  accept- 
able returns  on  investment. 

I  feel  this  motion  is  necessary  to  underline 
to  the  Minister  that  we  view  this  report  as 
an  important  one,  we  view  it  as  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  many  of  the  things  are 
quite  acceptable  in  the  industry,  some  are 
not,  I  recognize,  but  I  think  the  Minister  has 
a  duty  to  accept  this  report,  at  least  many 
things  in  it,  and  consult  with  the  industry— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Like  what? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  My  colleagues  will  be  dealing 
with  them  on  the  way  through  the  estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  They 
have  been  raised  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  They  have  been  raised  a  num- 
ber of  times  as  my  friend  just  said.  So  that 
somehow  this  government  can  assist  agricul- 
ture in  a  real  and  obvious  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  amendment  to  the  main 
question  placed  by  Mr.  Speaker  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gaunt  moves,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Nixon: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  not  given  serious  attention  to  the 
farm  income  report  and  has  made  no  ac- 
ceptable attempts  to  ensure  that  farm 
operators  receive  adequate  incomes  and 
that  well-managed  farms  received  accept- 
able returns  on  investments. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford. 


^ 


Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  participate  in  this  debate,  I  would 
first  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  in  stating  that  the  position 
of  the  federal  government  is  indefensible  as 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  But,  I  would 
carry  it  much  further  and  indicate  that  most 
of  their  positions  are  indefensible.  Of  course, 
it  being  the  just  society  or  the  main  thmst  of 
the  just  society,  is  being  just  for  the  rich 
leaves  the  farmer  completely  out— as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  people  in  Canada. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the 
committee  system,  I  think  it  provided  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  the  members  to  discuss 
the  estimates.  The  senior  civil  servants  were 
there  and  were  able  to  participate  and  con- 
tribute to  the  discussions,  and  I  think  this 
resulted  in  better  understanding  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  operations  and  some  of  the  func- 
tions. 

A  serious  examination  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment's farm  policies  would  indicate  to  me 
that  this  government  is  acting  as  the  friendly 
undertaker  whose  function  is  to  preside  over 
the  elimination  of  about  60,000  Ontario 
farms.  If  there  is  anything  that  came  through 
strong  and  clear  in  those  estimates  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  Minister  and  this  govern- 
ment really  were  not  concerned. 

We  have  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  dedi- 
cated to  his  private  enterprise  philosophy  and 
below  him  we  see  an  ongoing  battle.  The 
battle  here  is  between  the  corporate  sectors 
of  our  society— the  farm  equipment  manufac- 
turers, the  fertilizer  producers,  the  processors, 
chain  stores  and  others  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  the  farmers. 

You  would  think  that  despite  the  con- 
straints of  the  Minister's  political  philosophy, 
he  would  at  least  come  down  and  try  to 
referee  this  battle.  The  farmer  is  not  really 
asking  for  more,  he  wants  to  compete  on 
even  terms,  and  I  think  this  is  the  place  and 
this  is  the  area  where  this  government  has 
fallen  down— to  give  the  farmer  a  voice  and 
a  chance  to  compete  on  even  terms  against 
this  large  great  force  on  the  other  side. 
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The  matter,  of  course,  is  the  area  of  agri- 
cultural costs,  this  is  one  sphere  of  activity 
which  should  occupy  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

We  will  just  examine  some  of  these  matters 
and,  of  course,  we  will  first  look  at  tractors 
and  farm  machinery.  We  know  that  prices 
are  being  manipulated,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  right  now  that  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  bring  in 
tractors  at  prices  that  are  about  $2,000  or 
$3,000  lower  than  what  farmers  are  paying 
for  the  tractors  here. 

We  have  figures  on  equipment,  manufac- 
tured in  North  America,  that  sells  for  about 
$1,000  or  $2,000  less  in  other  countries. 

This  government  in  its  operation  of  this 
department,  if  it  was  involved  in  a  battle, 
would  be  battling  on  the  side  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  limited  to  what  it  can  do,  but  it  cer- 
tainly can  examine  a  lot  of  these  pricing 
practices.  It  can  examine  the  prices,  it  can 
appoint  commissions,  it  can  report  to  the 
farmers,  stating  where  the  profits  are  made, 
why  are  the  prices  so  high.  If  necessary,  the 
government  itself  should  get  into  tlie  business, 
it  should  set  up  Crown  corporations,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  farm  income  report,  and  buy 
the  equipment  and  sell  it  to  the  farmers  at 
cost. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  farm  equip- 
ment repairs.  Again,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Many  farmers  find  their  equipment  is 
tied  up  in  critical  periods  or  during  harvest 
when  they  need  it  and  they  are  unable  to  get 
repairs  and  consequently  their  input  costs  go 
up.  Again,  this  is  something  that  this  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food  can  either, 
through  moral  suasion— try  that  first— or 
through  some  serious  discussions  with  the 
farm  equipment  companies,  get  to  them  and 
insist  that  parts  depots  be  established  in  On- 
tario which  carry  parts  from  all  manufac- 
turers, depots  that  are  open  all  the  time— or 
at  least  in  peak  periods  of  demand— so  farmers 
can  and  should  be  able  to  get  the  parts  they 
need.  And,  of  course,  if  industry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  prepared  to  do  these  things,  then  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  government  to 
step  into  this  breach  and  set  up  its  own 
depots. 

The  matter  of  fertilizer:  The  Minister  did 
suggest  that  a  Royal  commission  should  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Now,  a  Royal  commis- 
sion, in  my  opinion,  is  going  to  provide  more 
fertilizer,  but  it  is  not  going  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  problem.  Why  does  not  the 
Minister  call  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  into 


his  office  and  have  a  frank  and  comradely 
discussion  on  the  matter  of  fertilizer  prices? 
Why  does  he  not  get  the  expert  help,  the 
economic  help  that  he  needs  to  find  out  the 
input  costs  that  go  into  fertilizer  and  find  out 
just  exactly  where  the  money  is  being  spent? 
Why  are  the  costs  so  high?  Why  is  fertilizer 
more  expensive  in  Ontario  or  Canada  in  com- 
parison to  the  United  States?  We  expect  the 
Ministers  to  report  this  to  the  farmer.  Once 
again,  if  the  companies  are  not  prepared  to 
lower  the  prices  to  the  level  that  is  at  least 
available  in  the  United  States,  the  Minister 
or  the  Crown  corporation  or  a  farmer-owned 
co-op  either  financed  through  the  department 
—or  operated  by  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food— should  go  into  this  matter  of 
obtaining  fertifizer  and  providing  it  to  the 
farmers  at  cost. 

There  is  the  matter  of  interest  rates,  again 
this  contributes  to  the  farmers*  input  costs. 
I  was  amazed  as  the  Minister  said  that  they 
did  not  try  when  they  were  getting  out  of 
the  junior  farmer  loan  business,  that  they  did 
not  try  to  negotiate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment some  level  of  interest  or  a  certain  level 
above  which  the  rates  would  not  increase  on 
money  that  would  be  borrowed  by  the 
farmers. 

The  result  now,  of  course,  is  that  the 
farmers  are  thrown  to  the  mercy  of  the 
financial  wolves  and  their  input  costs  are 
going  up.  I  am  also  amazed  at  the  fact  that 
the  farm  committee  suggested  that  the  matter 
of  farm  credit  should  be  consolidated  but  it 
should  be  operated  by  the  province. 

I  think  this  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
merit.  The  province  is  certainly  much  closer 
to  the  farmer,  closer  to  areas  of  concern  and 
problems  and  in  the  better  position  to  evaluate 
the  need  of  the  farmers  than  the  department 
in  Ottawa.  The  Minister,  of  course,  of  the 
department  is  very  reluctant  and  has  refused 
to  step  in  and  declare  a  moratorium,  if  neces- 
sary, in  areas  where  farmers  have  suffered 
crop  failure  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters. 

Crop  failure  can  put  a  farmer  back  or  put 
him  in  a  position  where  he  will  be  incapable 
to  continue  as  a  viable  economic  unit  and 
eventually  will  be  forced  out  of  farming  com- 
pletely. Just  up  to  this  point  we  have  dwelled 
on  the  matter  of  input  costs.  Now,  I  think 
there  are  some  matters  that  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  other  side.  For  example,  the 
matter  of  the  prices  that  farmers  get  for  their 
produce. 

And  again,  we  have  a  good  example  in 
beef  prices.  Here  we  have  a  situation  where 
the   beef  prices   were    actually   manipulated. 
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When  the  matter  was  first  raised  in  this 
House,  the  Minister  came  up  with  a  feeble 
excuse  saying  that  Mr.  Weinstein— and  he  is 
a  Liberal,  so  of  course,  it  is  convenient- 
said  that  he  suggested  a  boycott  and  con- 
sumption of  meat  dropped.  As  a  result  the 
farmer  received  less  money  for  his  meat. 
Which  is  not  true. 

Consumption,  as  the  figures  shown  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
statistics  indicate,  was  going  up  in  each  one 
of  those  months.  Consumption  this  year  was 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  I  think  the  Minister,  of  course,  can  be 
excused  a  point  here— that  this  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  that  he  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion himself  to  really  control  the  importation 
of  meat  or  stopping  the  transportation  of 
meat,  between  the  provinces  of  Canada.  But 
I  think  he  should  make  energetic  representa- 
tions, and  I  think  he  should  report  to  the 
House  the  result  of  his  discussions  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  let  us 
make  public,  or  let  us  tell  the  farmers,  just 
exactly  what  the  federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture thinks  about  these  matters.  Let  us  find 
out  where  the  chips  are  and  how  they  fall. 

I  think  the  Minister  and  his  department, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  food  portion  of 
his  department,  should  make  an  effort  at 
least  once  a  week,  to  come  up  with  radio, 
television  programmes  and  possibly  notices  in 
the  paper,  advising  the  consumers  regarding  a 
situation  where  meat  prices  are  rising.  They 
could  come  through  with  a  commercial  that 
could  sound  something  like  this:  "Attention, 
shoppers,  this  week,  Loblaws  and  Dominion 
Stores  have  raised  their  meat  prices  to  any- 
where from  15  to  80  cents  a  pound.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  farmer  is  getting  more  this 
week  for  his  meat,  instead  this  is  a  devious 
effort  by  these  two  chains  to  obtain  unjusti- 
fied profits  at  your  expense.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  be  taken  in,  we  suggest  that  you  do 
your  meat  shopping  here".  Suggest  some 
other  stores,  or  suggest  your  local  corner 
butcher  store,  or  some  other  chains,  or  pos- 
sibly suggest  that  they  switch  to  the  other 
meat  products. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Minister,  if  you  did  this 
for  a  few  months,  you  would  have  a  reaction 
beyond  expectation  from  these  stores,  inas- 
much as  they  are  very  concerned  with  their 
image,  particularly  when  you  are  dealing  with 
meat,  and  their  meat  departments.  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  a  drop  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  could  be  worded  like  the 
OWRC.  What  has  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  done  for  you  lately? 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  it  certainly  could. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  collective  bargain- 
ing- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Corporation 
store!  Go  in  there  and  buy  the  products  at 
cost. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —the  matter  of  collective 
bargaining  by  farmers.  I  think  this  is  some- 
tliing  that  the  Minister  should  encourage,  of 
course.  The  GFO  vote  was  a  rejection,  of 
everything  that  the  Minister  touched.  But  I 
think  that  some  of  the  suspicion  could  be 
overcome,  and  this  was  touched  on  in  the 
estimates. 

I  suggest  that  the  Minister  appoint  indivi- 
duals, such  as  Peter  Twynstra,  Walter  Miller 
or  Peter  Myers  to  membership  on  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board.  I  think  these 
individuals  at  least  have  the  confidence  of  the 
farmers  of  Ontario,  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say  for  the  Minister. 

There  was  a  considerable  discussion  of 
crop  insurance  in  the  estimates,  and  so  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that  here.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  crop  insurance  is  the  answer  to 
the  matter  of  crop  failure.  Typical  of  this 
were  the  conditions  in  Essex  and  Kent  where 
farmers  were  unable  to  get  crop  insurance 
because  they  were  unable  to  plant  their 
produce. 

I  think  the  government  should  establish  a 
direct  fund,  should  set  aside  a  sum,  roughly 
ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  a  year  which 
could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  bail  the  farmer 
out  if  he  suffers  as  a  result  of  natural  dis- 
asters. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  money  is  not 
spent  and  it  could  be  used,  the  surplus  funds 
could  be  used  to  help  rationalize  agriculture 
—or  make  farms  into  more  viable  agricultural 
units— if  necessary  taking  land  out  of  agricul- 
ture; if  necessary,  using  some  of  the  ARDA 
programmes,  or  some  of  the  type  of  pro- 
grammes as  suggested  by  ARDA. 

Of  course,  this  would  require  economic 
planning,  and  this  government  really  does 
not  believe  in  these  things. 

Another  matter,  and  this  was  mentioned  in 
the  estimates,  is  the  fact  that  this  government 
carries  on  very  little  economic  analysis  of  the 
agricultural  market.  All  their  research  is  still 
directed,  and  has  been  directed,  towards 
creating  more  efficient  farms.  This  is  com- 
mendable. But,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  market 
research,  trying  to  forecast  the  consumptions, 
the  products  that  would  be  required.  This  is 
something  that  is  done  by  large  corporations. 
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and  sometliing  that  the  farmer  cannot  do— 
sell  himself,  individually  or  otherwise— and 
this  is  what  the  government  should  do. 

There  is  the  matter  of  land  use  again.  The 
Minister  refuses  to  get  involved  in  this 
matter.  We  had  an  excellent  debate  on  the 
problems  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  record— a  brief 
was  presented  to  the  NDP  mini-caucus  in 
St.  Catharines  last  Saturday,  by  Dr.  John  N. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  department  of  geo- 
graphy at  Brock  University,  St.  Catharines. 
And  he  says— and  this  is  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  on  the  fruit  belt: 

The  pollution  of  a  different  type  is  con- 
tinuing to  desecrate  the  fruit  belt.  The  hub 
cf  this  issue  is  that  this  area  is  famed  across 
Canada  as  a  highly  specialized  agricultural 
locality  which  is  most  productive  when 
under  good  management. 

It  has  natural  advantages  of  site,  situa- 
tion, soil  and  climate  which  provides  a 
unique  resource  for  Ontario,  and  which 
cannot  be  repeated  with  the  same  excel- 
lence anywhere  in  Canada.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  that  the  net  return  from  a 
good  quality  fruit  farm  under  top  produc- 
tion with  irrigation,  a  lakeshore  situation 
and  under  competent  management,  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  $300  per  acre. 

Fruit  farms  thus  become  uneconomic  in 
strict  financial  tenns  when  land  values  in- 
crease to  beyond  $2,500  to  $3,000  an  acre. 

There  are  variances  to  these  figures,  but 
the  line  of  argument  is  clear.  As  land  values 
increase— and  these  have  increased  in  the 
fruit  belt  over  the  past  six  years  from  about 
$2,000  to  $8,000  per  acre  for  raw,  service- 
able land  accessable  to  the  growing  cities 
of  St.  Catharines  and  Hamilton— the  farm- 
ing of  land  becomes  an  uneconomic  prop- 
osition. The  outcome  is  that  perhaps  not 
a  fami  in  the  fruit  belt  is  viable  as  an 
economic  entity  at  current  land  values.  The 
best  agricultural  land  in  Canada. 

Yet,  farming  has  become  impossible— does 
this  contrast  make  sense?  The  most  simple 
feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  no 
provincial  policy  exists  for  the  fruit  belt. 
Is  it  a  vital  asset  for  agricultural  use  in 
perpetuity  or  should  its  resources  gradually 
wane  into  oblivion? 

Well,  what  it  really  means,  and  he  continues, 
is  that  this  government  has  really  been  dilly- 
dallying over  the  whole  thing.  It  has  refused 
to  act. 

The  Minister  again  refuses  to  come  out  with 
any  statement  as  to  whether  the  government 


is  going  to  get  involved;  as  to  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  land-use  plan  for  Ontario;  or 
just  exactly  where  this  government  is  going. 

There  is  the  matter  of  vertical  integration 
in  farms.  Again,  in  last  year's  estimates,  the 
Minister  made  a  big  ado  and  sounded  the 
alarm  as  to  vertical  integration  and  the  prob- 
lems it  is  going  to  cause  the  farmers.  Natur- 
ally this  year,  he  said  he  is  not  too  concerned 
about  it  all.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
not  only  will  ths  result  in  the  elimination  of 
many  farmers  from  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  society,  but  will  also  result  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Under  this  Minister,  and  under  this  depart- 
ment, I  cannot  see  any  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem.  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  re- 
sign. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  The  whole  gov- 
ernment! 

Mr.   Makarchuk:  The  ultimate  solution  of 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  We  shall  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  ultimate  solution,  of 
course,  is  the  removal  of  the  government  and 
naturally— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear!  It  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate solution,  it  is  an  imminent  one. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  An  imminent  solution— and 
Middlesex  South  has  indicated  the  way  it  is 
going  to  happen  in  1971. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Take  another  shot  in 
the  arm. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Certainly  we  will  support 
the  Liberal  amendment,  but  naturally— we 
cannot  change  it,  but  I  would  suggest,  sir, 
that  instead  of  the  House  saying  "that  this 
House  regrets",  I  would  suggest  that  "this 
House  deplores"  that  the  Minister  has  not 
given  more  serious  attention,  in  fact  I  suggest 
that  it  should  read,  "Has  not  given  any  atten- 
tion to  the  farm  income  report."  And  "has 
made  no  acceptable  attempts"  should  be  "has 
made  no  attempts"— that  is  the  way  it  should 
read,  to  ensure  the  farm  operators  receive 
adequate  incomes  and  that  well-managed 
farms  receive  acceptable  returns  on  invest- 
ment.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  come  here  today  to  discuss 
these  final  summations,  shall  we  say,  of  the 
agricultural  estimates,  I  am  slightly  amazed 
at  some  of  my  friends  across  the  way  who  try 
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to  tell  us  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  not 
concerned.  Nobody  could  convince  me  or  I 
think  nobody  could  convince  most  of  the 
farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that  our 
Minister  is  not  concerned  and  is  not  doing 
things  about  it  and  does  not  care  about  the 
farmers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What,  for  example? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  will  listen 
for  a  moment,  I  will  tell  him  a  few  of  the 
things. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  If  I  told  the  member  all 
of  the  things  he  was  doing,  I  could  be  here 
for  two  days.  I  would  just  like  to  comment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  moving  of  the  estimates 
to  the  committee  although  it  may  have- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  indictment  in  itself. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  —taken  longer  in  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  estimates,  it  gave  us  a 
chance  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  departmen- 
tal estimates  in  many  of  the  programmes 
and  most  of  the  programmes  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  bringing  forward. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  the 
farm  income  report  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  important  things,  were  the  extension  serv- 
ices that  were  brought  forward  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  the  people 
and  for  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario—the farm  management  advisory  service, 
the  credit  counselling,  the  feed  advisory  and 
testing  service.  Now  these,  along  with  the 
services  that  are  already  available,  are  a  step 
forward  with  our  modern  day  agricultural 
problems  that  we  are  faced  with,  that  the 
farm  management  and  advisory  service  has  to 
be  extended  to  many  of  our  farmers  who 
really  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  them. 
And  now,  because  of  the  extra  staff  that  has 
been  put  in  the  field,  I  am  sure  many  of  these 
services  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  our 
farmers. 

Credit  counselling,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  today  for  our  agricultural 
people,  we  all  admit  that  the  agricultural 
people  do  have  a  problem  with  income.  We 
all  admit  perhaps  that  the  government  in 
Ottawa  should  take  a  more  active  role  in 
helping  us  in  the  province  of  Ontario  munici- 
palities to  co-ordinate  many  of  our  pro- 
grammes so  that  we  can  stop  the  thing  that 
the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  brought  out, 
the  dumping  out  of  broilers  through  an  inter- 
provincial  broiler  scheme  and  we  have  a  good 


scheme  here  in  Ontario  and  they  are  dumping 
these  into  Ontario,  which  creates  problems  for 
our  Ontario  people. 

We  have  a  dairy  herd  improvement  pro- 
gramme, which  I  think  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
foremost  programmes  on  the  North  American 
continent  which  has  improved  the  lot  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  And  those  who  are  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
bring  us  the  standards  of  production  in  the 
dairy  industry  and  done  a  great  deal  to  in- 
crease income  of  the  dairy  farmers  today  be- 
cause of  the  effort  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
our  government. 

The  province  is  working,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  our  agricultural  representatives  are 
notliing  but  armchair— I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  terminology  that  was  used,  but  they  sit 
back  in  their  armchair  and  do  not  do  any- 
thing and  I  can  tell  you  this— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  It  was  not  from  the 
member's  party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  would  just  like  to  say 
this:  the  agricultural  representatives  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  the  most  dedicated 
people  that  I  have  ever  worked  with  and  I 
know  in  my  own  county,  men  who  do  not 
work  an  eight-hour  day,  they  work  a  very 
long  day  and  many  nights  on  behalf  of  the 
people  they  are  trying  to  help.  The  services 
available  through  these  people  and  their 
assistants  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
farmers  to  increase  their  income,  increase 
their  productivity  and  make  recommendations 
to  them. 

The  capital  grants  programme,  which  was 
brought  out  by  the  province  of  Ontario,  which 
still  has  several  years  to  nm  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  for  farmers,  gives  them 
grants  for  drainage,  for  water,  for  silos,  and 
so  on,  with  various  things  that  grants  are 
available  for,  to  encourage  farmers  to  step 
out  perhaps  with  some  of  our  modem 
practices. 

The  capital  grants  programme  has  been  a 
real  boon  to  many  agricultural  people  and 
many  fanners  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
drainage  programme  alone,  which  is  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  has  done  more  to 
drain  many,  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
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province  of  Ontario  to  make  land  more  pro- 
cluctive,  to  increase  productivity,  to  help  the 
farmers  in  our  area. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  touch  on  per- 
haps is  early  farm  income.  Basically  it  is  on 
farm  taxation  and  farm  assessment  and  I 
realize  that  perhaps  this  could  come  under 
another  department  of  government,  but  I 
feel  that  farm  taxes  have  a  direct  result  on 
the  farmer  and  his  problem.  And  I  notice  in 
one  of  our  publications,  The  Farm  and 
Country,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
was  commenting  quite  proliferously  on  the 
committee  on  farm  assessment  which  has  now 
reported  and  of  which  we  all  have  a  copy. 
He  has  made  some  comments  on  this  and 
I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  those  of  us  who  are  here,  I  feel  this 
committee  did  a  very  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere job;  I  think  they  brought  in  a  very  fine 
report.  I  do  feel  that  there  is  some  room  for 
correction,  perhaps  in  the  farm  out-buildings. 

They  have  come  to  a  standard  base  on  farm 
assessment,  based  on  soil  maps,  based  on  sale 
value,  whichever  is  less.  For  instance,  in 
some  areas  of  the  province  of  Ontario  where 
the  sale  value  is  less  than  $15  an  acre  this 
would  be  used  as  a  base  of  assessment.  They 
came  up  with  this.  They  tried  it  in  several 
parts  of  the  province  to  see  how  it  works, 
and  they  feel  it  will  work.  I  feel  that  we  have 
to  give  this  a  chance  to  work. 

If  we  start  to  assess  farms  and  farm  build- 
ings on  a  percentage  basis  of  sale  value,  we 
destroy  all  the  good  productive  land  in  our 
urban  areas  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  And 
this  is  something  that  we  have  to  get  back 
to.  I  look  at  my  area,  perhaps  because  I  am 
very  familiar  with  it.  I  look  around  this  great 
metropolitan  area  of  Toronto,  where  some  of 
the  best  productive  land  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  growing  weeds  where  it  could  be 
growing  crops— but  because  of  assessment 
practices  in  the  past,  which  have  not  been 
adequate  to  protect  the  agricultural  people, 
they  were  forced,  in  many  instances— and  will 
be,  if  this  report  basically  is  not  implemented 
—forced  off  the  land. 

Tp  give  you  a  good  example,  in  my  own 
township  last  year,  farm  taxes  were  actually 
double.  On  a  100-acre  farm  where  our  taxes 
were  running  around  $700  to  $750  they  went 
to  $1,400  and  $1,500.  This  is  something  the 
farmers  cannot  cope  with,  and  if  we  follow 
the  formula  that  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
pointed  out— taking  a  percentage  of  sale  value 
because  it  is  in  a  metropolitan  area— this  will 
not  help  these  farmers. 


It  will  force  them  off  the  land,  so  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  all  these  things  in  the 
assessment  field  and  farm  taxation  field  from 
a  realistic  point  of  view,  and  I  feel  that  this 
committee  this  summer— and  I  have  to  give 
them  credit— did  a  great  job  on  this. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  about  the 
great  job  that  I  feel  that  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  doing— that  our  Min- 
ister is  trying  to  do  for  the  people  of  this 
province.  I  hear  criticism  in  committee,  and 
I  hear  criticism  in  the  House,  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  what  he  is  not  doing,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  And  the  GFO  was  brought  out  to- 
day. The  Minister— and  I  say  this  in  all  fair- 
ness—brought legislation  before  this  House  to 
allow  the  farmers  in  this  province  a  free  vote 
for  their  choice. 

It  was  no  rejection  of  our  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  and  it  was  no  rejection  of 
this  government.  And  do  not  try  to  tell  me 
otherwise  How  do  you  know  anything  about 
agriculture? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  look  at  Middlesex  South, 
I  will  take  the  member  on  a  tour,  farm  by 
farm. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  would  like  to  get  the 
member  out  on  the  back  40  too,  but  that  is 
beside  the  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  met  the  member  on 
the  "back  40",  and  look  what  happened. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  has  been  looking 
at  drugs.  I  have  been  looking  at  farmers. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  well  I  looked  at 
them  both. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  GFO  vote  was 
a  right  for  the  farmer  to  express  his  own  free 
choice.  They  were  not  guided  and  directed  by 
this  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  as 
to  which  way  they  should  go. 

I  might  just  touch  briefly  on  the  ARDA 
programme  which  I  think— as  you  know  the 
people  in  Ottawa  let  us  down— our  province 
has  picked  up,  and  that  it  is  carrying  on  with 
these  sorts  of  programmes  to  develop  more 
economical  units  for  many  of  our  farmers  in 
many  instances  where  they  are  not  economical 
units,  taking  them  out  of  production,  and  put- 
ting them  into  some  other  and  better  use. 
As  I  say,  I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  job 
that  this   department  is  doing. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  I  will 
certainly  reject  the  motions  brought  forward 
by  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce,  and  the 
member  for  Brantford;  and  would  like  to  say 
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that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  policies  of 
our  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
the  job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  will  permit  just  a  moment 
while  I  introduce  a  group  of  students  and 
teachers  from  the  Harbord  Collegiate  In- 
stitute in  Toronto  in  the  west  gallery. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 

Mr.  Lewis:    A  very  illustrious   collegiate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  certainly 
agree  it  is  an  illustrious  collegiate.  I  used  to 
teach  there  and  I  hope  that  the  students  and 
teachers  are  as  interested  in  this  farm  debate 
as  they  should  be.  But  certainly,  in  the  brief 
ten  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  want  to  support 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce,  because  I  believe 
in  the  years  since  1961,  when  this  Minister 
took  over  the  responsibility  for  agriculture, 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  half-hearted  attempts 
to  improve  the  farm  income  situation.  I  be- 
lieve further  that  in  this  period  of  time  his 
policies  have  produced  economic  second-class 
citizens  in  the  rural  area,  which  is  something 
the  farm  community  is  not  used  to. 

Surely  the  hon.  Minister  can  recall  periods 
when  farm  families  considered  themselves 
leaders  in  the  community,  economically  and 
otherwise.  Now  they  are  reduced  to  enjoy- 
ing the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  perhaps 
that  feeling  that  perhaps  the  fruits  of  their 
own  initiative  are  much  less  productive  than 
they  should  be,  if  this  province  were  guided 
along  policies  which  were  designed  to  im- 
prove the  agricultural  economic  situation. 

In  the  years  since  1961  there  have  been  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  community.  I  am 
sure  the  Minister  knows  as  well  as  I  that  a 
good  many  farmers  are  leaving  the  land,  their 
farms  are  being  bought  by  those  who  have 
made  their  livings  and  their  wealth  elsewhere; 
that  these  farms  are  perhaps  being  kept  in 
production  to  some  extent  but  usually  with  a 
small  herd  of  show  cattle.  Or  perhaps  with 
a  bunch  of  horses  which  are  then  run  on  the 
tracks  of  the  province;  and  of  course,  they 
get  the  grants  that  are  available  from  the 
generous  Treasurer  to  support  the  expansion 
of  the  race  horse  industry  in  this  province. 

I  sometimes  wish  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture would  show  this  same  generosity  of  spirit 
in  supporting  other  agricultural  endeavours 
which  I  believe  are  at  least  as  important. 

Now  I  beUeve  what  has  happened  over 
these  few  years  is  that  conscientious  young 
men,   who   have   committed   themselves   to    a 


life  in  the  agricultural  industry,  have  found 
that  they  cannot  make  a  decent  Uvdng— a 
living  which  equates  with  what  is  available, 
even  if  they  were  going  to  go  into  factory 
production  or  almost  anything  else.  The  result 
is  that  these  farms  have  been  sold,  and  many 
of  these  young  men  are  stiU  struggling— some 
of  them  are  not  so  young  any  more— to  make 
a  productive  imit  which  will  be  viable  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation,  in  which 
they  can  make  enough  profit  so  that  they  can 
prepare  for  their  own  retirement  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  fulfill  their  basic  responsibib- 
ties  as  productive  members  of  the  community. 

Now,  as  I  say,  many  of  diem  are  selling 
out.  In  my  own  home  town,  one  of  our  best 
milk  producers  sold  his  entire  milk  quota  and 
herd  just  a  week  ago,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  Perhaps  he  is  in  a 
position  to  wait  for  a  little  while  and  see 
what  comes  along. 

There  are  others,  like  my  hon.  friend  from 
Ontario  South,  who  was  able  to  subdivide 
part  of  his  farm,  as  the  urban  development 
associated  with  the  big  cities  netted  a  sub- 
stantial profit  because  of  the  land  that  he  held 
under  those  circumstances. 

I  know  of  other  farmers  who  have  been 
fortimate  enough  and  wise  enough  to  marry 
girls  who  were  quahfied  as  teachers.  And 
while  they  are  home  tending  their  $150,000 
investment— probably  as  well  as  two  or  three 
kids— their  wives  are  out  teaching  for  the 
county  board.  And  while  their  best  efforts  as 
farmers  are  probably  netting  them  $5,000  to 
$6,000  a  year,  the  httle  woman,  working  as 
a  teacher,  is  probably  making  $8,000  to 
$10,000  with  prospects  for  an  improvement. 

I  am  not  knocking  this.  Too  many  of  my 
friends  are  engaging  in  this  sort  of  a  situation, 
and  it  is  working  out  well  for  them.  But  it 
certainly  reflects  very  poorly  on  the  support 
this  government  gives  to  the  agricultural 
industry  when  this  is  a  fact.  Some  of  my 
neighbours  work  in  the  winter  for  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  piece  out  their 
income  with  that.  Others  work  in  machinery 
repair  and  sales;  some  sell  insurance;  but 
very  few  of  them  have,  as  the  only  economic 
string  to  their  bow,  the  working  of  a  farm 
even,  of  a  size  which  the  Minister  and  his 
advisors  would  indicate  would  be  economi- 
cally viable. 

Now  there  are  some  answers  surely.  The 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  has  said  most  suc- 
cinctly that  the  policy  of  cheap  food  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  cope  with— we  farmers 
have  to  cope  with  as  politicians.  Most  people  in 
the  cities  who  earn  their  livings  in  other  ways 
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object  strenuously  when  there  is  any  increase 
in  the  price  that  they  pay  week  by  week 
when  they  go  to  the  supermarket  to  get  their 
food  suppHes.  Yet  the  Minister  knows,  as 
well  as  we  all  know,  that  what  comes  as  profit 
to  the  farmer  is  inadequate.  And  it  can  in  no 
way  be  compared  with  the  tremendous  in- 
creases that  have  been  granted  often  across 
the  board— to  those  who  are  engaged  in  indus- 
try and  the  professions;  that  they  have  been 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  because, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  one  to  speak  strenuously 
enough  for  tliem,  and  unfortunately  their 
organizations  which,  though  they  are  efiBcient, 
do  not  speak  with  sufficient  strength  to  allow 
the  community,  or  persuade  the  community, 
tliat  the  farmers  should  have  higher  prices  for 
their  produce. 

The  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  in  sup- 
posedly following  the  admonitions  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Farm  Income  Committee,  had 
done  away  with  the  junior  farmer  estab- 
lishment loans. 

I  remember  when  this  Act  was  brought  in, 
iuid  since  that  time  a  good  many  young  farm- 
ers have  been  able  to  take  over  from  th?ir 
fathers  or  establish  themselves  as  farmers 
themselves  by  using  the  junior  farmer  estab- 
lishment loan  plan. 

The  interest  rates  at  five  per  cent  were  pay- 
able and  they  were  not  subsidized  to  any 
great  extent  at  the  time  this  programme  was 
brought  in,  but  now,  as  they  find  themselves 
looking  for  further  assistance  in  the  capital 
requirements  for  modem  farming,  they  are 
left  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  federal 
programme  with  a  7%  per  cent  rate— close 
to  eight  per  cent  under  some  circumstances- 
payable  on  their  loans.  If  they  look  for  it 
elsewhere  they  are  facing  ten  per  cent. 

Many  of  them  are  very  wisely  saying  that 
this  particular  industry,  as  it  is  supported  in 
the  province  at  this  time  cannot  stand  those 
kinds  of  interest  payments.  They  are  making 
other  arrangements  and  usually  it  results  in 
selling  the  farm  for  non-productive  purposes 
to  those  people  who  come  out  from  the 
urban  centres  and  want  to  make  farming  a 
hobby  and  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 

Well,  certainly,  this  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  live,  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
return  for  those  men  who  are  dedicating  their 
lives  to  a  way  of  life  which  I  believe  should 
return  to  them  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
parity— as  we  would  understand  parity  to  be 
—a  comparable  return  for  investment,  for 
effort,  for  education,  for  hours  spent.  Surely 
this  is  what  we  are  all  concerned  with. 


Now,  other  departments  of  government 
have  embarked  on  programmes  to  assist  the 
development  of  various  segments  of  the 
economy.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (Mr.  Randall)  has  more  than  $30 
million  to  invest  in  a  programme  for  equaliz- 
ing industrial  opportunity.  I  would  submit  that 
this  department  has  done  little  or  nothing 
towards  bringing  forward  a  programme  that 
is  meaningful. 

To  say  the  replacement  of  the  junior  farm 
establishment  loans  at  five  per  cent  with  im- 
proved extension  services  or  even  with  the 
capital  grants  programme  is  only  to  beg  the 
question.  The  provision  of  capital  at  sub- 
sidized rates  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  modem  programme  which  is  designed 
to  meet  the  farmers'  needs. 

The  Minister  has  said:  What  should  he 
do  as  far  as  the  farm  income  committee 
report  is  concerned?  I  was  rather  surprised 
when  he  said  in  the  discussion  in  committee 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  further 
action  to  implement  the  recommendations 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  up  to  the  industry  to 
do  what  they  chose  as  far  as  the  other 
recommendations  were  concerned.  Well,  I 
think  what  he  should  do  is  move  on  the 
fertilizer  price  review  board. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  that  calling  the  fertilizer  companies  into 
his  office  for  a  little  chat  will  mean  very 
much.  But  I  do  think  that  the  farmers  need 
some  government  emanation  which  will 
restore  their  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
fertilizer  prices  are  either  justifiable  at  their 
present  level  or  in  fact  that  they  can  be 
reduced.  The  same  is  true  for  machinery 
prices. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  government  setting  out  to  form  a  farm 
machinery  corporation  itself,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  farmers  are  angry  that  this  govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  about  the  problem  of 
the  high  cost  of  farm  machinery  in  this  juris- 
diction—particularly when  they  have  proved 
themselves  that  they  can  import  this  ma- 
chinery to  their  own  benefit  and  it  costs  as 
much  as  one-third  to  one-half  reduced  from 
what  we  pay  here. 

Now,  I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
and  he  really  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  problem  existed.  I  think  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  guilty  of  not  tak- 
ing sufficient  action  to  support  the  farmers  in 
their  demand  that  if  they  are  going  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market,  as  far  as  their 
products   are   concerned,   that   at   least   they 
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have  the  availability  of  getting  the  lower 
prices  associated  with  world  prices  for  the 
inputs  that  are  so  necessary  as  far  as  modem 
farm  production  is  concerned. 

So  far  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  and  this  Minister  have 
failed  in  a  budget  in  excess  of  $60  million 
of  bringing  forward  programmes  which  are 
going  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  farm 
community.  There  is  lots  of  talk,  there  are 
lots  of  commissions  investigating  but  there 
are  no  programmes  that  meet  these  needs 
on  a  modem  and  viable  way. 

The  farmers  are  gradually  drifting  off  the 
land.  The  member  for  Brantford  indicated 
60,000,  he  thought,  would  be  leaving  the 
farm  community.  I  believe  the  numbers  to  be 
much  larger  than  that,  particularly  if  we  base 
the  figures  on  the  changes  in  the  last  nine 
years  since  this  Minister  took  office. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
hon.  members  to  support  the  amendment  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  my  hon.  colleague. 
I  think  this  is  what  we  need,  we  need  some 
display  in  this  House  that  there  is  a  concern 
for  farm  income  and  the  plight  of  the  farm 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  tNvo  weeks 
ago  today  I  had  a  remarkable  experience  and 
I  want  to  make  my  comments  this  afternoon 
in  the  context  of  that  experience. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  I 
were  invited,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experi- 
ence, to  share  the  head  table  with  the  Minis- 
ter as  guests  at  the  banquet  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  were  asked  to  present  not  only  the 
normal  pleasant,  but  somewhat  bland  greet- 
ings that  are  brought  by  everybody  who  sits 
at  the  head  table,  but  also  to  take  a  few 
moments  and  speak  on  policy.  I  took  them 
at  their  word  and  I  did  so.  Indeed,  I  spoke, 
in  essence,  on  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment—what was  recommended  in  the  chal- 
lenge of  abundance,  the  report  of  the 
Minister's  farm  income  committee,  and  what 
had  not  happened  since  then. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  some  details  of  what 
I  said  in  a  moment,  but  when  I  suggested 
that,  since  nothing  has  happened,  the  chal- 
lenge was  for  the  farmers  to  elect  a  govern- 
ment that  would  do  something,  the  Minister, 
in  characteristic  fashion,  rose  and  dismissed 
my  comments  as  being  "political  grand- 
standing." Well,  let  me  say  to  the  Minister 
now  what  I  could  not  say  then:  We  did  our 


grandstanding  in  Middlesex  South,  in  Middle- 
sex county,  the  Minister's  county.  The  Tories 
lost  800  votes  in  the  rural  area  and  we  gained 
1,800  votes,  in  your  own  back  yard.  So  do 
not  dismiss  it  as  grandstanding. 

Indeed,  just  let  me  conclude  this  portion  of 
my  remarks:  After  I  had  made  this  comment, 
Charles  Munro,  who  was  being  honoured  that 
night  as  the  outgoing  president  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  and  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  introduced  with  the  normal  great 
flowery  words  by  the  Minister  as  the  guest 
speaker  that  night.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  what  did  Mr.  Munro  have  to  say  on 
essentially  the  point  I  was  discussing?  Let  me 
quote  it  from  the  official  text  which  is  going 
to  be  in  the  report  of  the  OFA  annual  meet- 
ing, one  paragraph: 

It  is  a  depressingly  tme  fact  that  the 
Ontario  farmers  have  seemingly  gained 
almost  nothing  since  the  tabling  of  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  farrii 
income.  This  should  not  be.  The  industry 
is  standing  still  instead  of  moving  steadily 
forward  as  it  should. 

Now,  I  wish  the  hon.  memlx?r  from  Ontario 
county  were  here  to  listen  to  that  comment 
from  the  leading  farmer  in  Canada  today  at 
the  OFA  and  CFA  level  instead  of  coming  in 
and  saying  that  he  would  have  to  talk  for 
two  days  to  recount  the  achievements  of  this 
government. 

Now,  let  me  get  down  to  specifics.  This  is 
what  I  said  at  the  OFA  banquet.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Minister's  farm  income 
committee,  for  example,  with  regard  to  farm 
input  costs,  dealing  specifically  with  the  fer- 
tilizer industr>',  it  noted  that  the  normal  prices 
have  been  maintained  "in  domestic  markets 
through  their  Own  distribution  system  and 
through  selling  some  of  their  surplus  fertilizer 
at  lower  prices  in  the  United  States."  The 
report  added  that  Ontario  farmers  are  placed 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because  of  the 
multiple  pricing  practices  of  fertilizer  com- 
panies on  international  fertilizer  markets. 

Further,  "if  the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  the 
farmers  is  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  duplica- 
tion of  retail  systems  should  be  resisted."  For 
that  reason,  the  report  urged  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  fertilizer  review  board  "to 
facilitate  the  development  of  an  effective  low- 
cost  distribution  system  of  fertilizer  and  to 
prevent  the  duplication  of  retail  facility." 

What  has  happened  on  that?  I  asked  two 
weeks  ago.  The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlien, 
as  now,  is  -nothing.    But  more  important,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  what  is  going  to  happen?  And  the 
answer  again  is  "nothing"  because  the  Minis- 
ter told  us  so  last  week.  When  I  asked  him  a 
question  by  way  of  supplementary  to  some 
issue  that  was  on  the  floor,  he  immediately 
took  refuge  in  the  government's  statement  of 
a  free  enterprise  philosophy  by  the  Prime 
Minister  the  day  or  so  before:  namely,  that  it 
is  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  the  private 
sector  to  increase  their  prices,  when  and  if 
they  please— and  that  it  is  not  only  not  the 
right  of  government,  indeed  they  would  be 
imposing  themselves,  they  would  be  sticking 
their  nose  into  something  that  is  not  of  their 
business,  if  they  were  to  investigate  price 
increases  of  this  nature. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  abject  refusal  to 
accept  the  responsibility  in  an  area  where 
if  the  government  does  not  do  it,  nobody  else 
can  do  it. 

The  fertilizer  review  board  is  only  one 
organization  to  do  the  job  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  been  pleading  for  in  the 
establishment  of  a  prices  review  board  to  in- 
vestigate any  exorbitant  price  increase.  I 
know  of  no  industry  where  it  is  more  needed. 
But  let  me  move  on  to  the  farm  machinery 
industry.    The  report  concluded: 

If  the  farm  machinery  companies  are 
reluctant  to  put  dieir  own  house  in  order, 
interference  in  this  leadership  system  by 
farm  organizations  or  by  the  government 
may  be  warranted  in  order  to  sever  the 
direct  link  between  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

For  that  reason,  the  report  recommended  the 
creation  of  one  central  wholesaling  agency  for 
farm  machinery  to  be  administered  by  the 
farm  machinery  Crown  corporation  through 
which  all  manufacturers  would  be  required  to 
distribute    their    equipment. 

Now,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  as  the  leader  of  an  old 
party,  say  that  he  is  not  happy  with  that, 
because  in  essence  he,  too,  is  not  going  to 
interfere  with  private  enterprise,  though  for 
30  or  40  years  we  have  studied  to  death  the 
farm  machinery  industry.  In  1935  we  had  a 
study;  two  or  three  times  every  decade  we 
have  a  study,  and  nothing  is  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  is  done. 

The  interesting  thing  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  these  recommendations  did  not  come 
from  an  ivory  tower  group  of  economists  with 
no  relation  to  the  agricultural  industry  and  its 
problems.  This  committee  happens  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 


and  Food,  next  to  the  Minister  the  most 
important  and  influential  policy  maker  in  this 
government. 

It  happened  to  have  sitting  on  it  two  or 
three  so-called  "dirt  farmers"— active  farmers 
—Tom  Robson,  Gordon  Hill  and  Malcolm 
Davidson,  who  are  all  active  not  only  in  farm 
organizations   but  active  in  farming. 

These  were  not  unrealistic  recommenda- 
tions. They  were  recommendations  brought 
down  by  people  who  looked  at  the  problems 
and  said:  "Look,  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems  or  are  we  going 
to  sit  and  talk  for  more  years  to  come?"  They 
made  recommendations  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. Nothing  will  happen  because  of  the 
essential— I  was  going  to  say  because  of  the 
government's  free-enterprising  philosophy— but 
let  me  be  fair  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
problem  with  farmers. 

The  farmers  are  constantly  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  They  are  plagued  with  a  hang-up. 
The  farmer  is  a  free-enterpriser.  He  regards 
himself  as  the  last  of  the  rugged  individualists 
but  as  long  as  he  continues  to  believe  that  he 
is  the  last  of  the  rugged  individualists,  he  will 
be  slaughtered  in  the  marketplace  by  those 
who  dominate  the  marketplace.  The  govern- 
ment gets  away  with  it  because  farmers,  to 
some  extent,  have  the  same  hang-up  as  the 
government,  so  the  problem  is  back  with  tlie 
farmers  as  well  as  with  tliis  government. 

We  have  to  do  the  educational  job,  to  help 
farmers  recognize  that  if  they  cannot  solve 
their  problems  in  the  marketplace,  tliey  have 
the  right  to  ask  the  government  to  bolster 
their  position  as  a  contravailing  force  in  the 
marketplace  so  that  they  can  get  what  they 
are  entitled  to.  This  brings  me  to  my  con- 
cluding   point,    Mr.    Speaker. 

In  my  view,  the  farming  committee  report 
was  a  very  comprehensive— indeed,  in  some 
respects  a  revolutionary  document,  so  revolu- 
tionary to  some  people  in  tlie  province  of 
Ontario  have  suggested  in  a  whispering  way, 
that  it  was  written  in  Moscow.  In  my  view 
it  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  issue. 
How  are  you  going  to  really  cope  with  the 
inadequacy  of  farm  income?  How  did  this 
whole  process  becrin?  It  was  initiated  at 
Vineland,  because  Tom  Robson,  speaking  for 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture,  said 
that  they  had  become  persnad'^  1  that  the 
only  answer  to  getting  a  decent  farm  income 
was  in  incentive  prices. 

For  a  moment  the  OFA  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  ground  as  the  farm  union  had  stood  for 
ten  years,  ground  which  in  essence  stated  this: 
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Agriculture's  experience  indicates  it  cannot 
get  enough  in  the  marketplace.  It  has  never 
got  enough  in  the  marketplace  to  give  an  ade- 
quate income,  a  fair  return  for  labour,  a  fair 
return  for  capital  and  everything  that  the 
farmers  are  entitled  to. 

Therefore,  let  us  recognize  if  they  cannot 
get  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  farm 
incomes  in  some  way  or  another,  it  should 
be  called  a  consumer  subsidy,  so  that  con- 
sumer prices  would  not  go  any  higher  but  it 
at  least  would  assure  the  farmer  an  income 
which  would  meet  the  returns  to  which  he 
was  entitled  in  view  of  his  labour  and  his 
capital  investment. 

That  got  lost,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  can  hardly 
find  the  term  "income  incentive"  programme 
in  the  report.  It  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  and 
instead  we  have  the  proposal  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  for  farmers  so  that  those 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  economi- 
cally will  be  caught  in  the  net,  and  main- 
tained from  starvation. 

That,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  not  a  solution  for 
the  basic  problem  of  the  industry.  It  may  be 
the  answer  to  a  few  marginal  farmers.  As  a 
result,  what  you  are  going  to  have  is  bigger 
and  bigger  corporate  farms  plants,  the  only 
ones  that  can  survive  in  the  market.  Family 
farms  particularly  those  which  happen  to  be 
marginal  will  be  plowed  under,  and  this  gov- 
ernment sits  and  presides  over  their  passing. 

That  is  why  we  obviously  will  support  this 
motion.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Brantford,  I  would  like  to  see  it  more  strongly 
worded  because  this  government  has  done 
nothing.  May  I  quote,  in  conclusion,  Charles 
Munro.  If  the  Minister  will  not  accept  my 
criticism,  accept  that  of  Charles  Munro: 

It  is  a  depressingly  true  fact  tliat  Ontario 
farmers  have  seemingly  gained  almost 
nothing  since  the  tabling  of  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  farm  income. 
This  should  not  be.  The  industry  is  stand- 
ing still  instead  of  moving  steadily  forward 
as  it  should. 

That  is  a  devastating  indictment  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  that  is  why  this  House  should 
support  the  amendment,  including  the  hon. 
member  from  Ontario  South.  He,  too,  should 
be  voting  for  this  motion  of  non-confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  intention  to  take  part  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
for  the  year  1969,  I  do  not  want  to  overlap 
on  any  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  of  my 


colleagues.  I  am  a  little  surprised,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  the  time  that  I  thought  would  be 
allotted  for  these  estimates  has  dwindled  to  a 
very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  branches  of  agriculture 
estimates  I  wish  to  discuss,  are  ruled  devel- 
opment in  ARDA.  Before  I  discuss  these 
branches,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  year  of  1969 
has  been  a  very  discouraging  year  for  the 
farmers  in  general  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  unrest  and  discontent, 
with  bad  weather  conditions  in  many  parts 
in  the  province.  I  might  say,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  hear  the  farmers  talking  about 
refusing  to  pay  their  education  cost  taxes  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  the 
special  committee  on  farm  income  brought 
down  its  report,  the  challenge  of  abundance, 
and  very  little  action  has  been  taking  place. 
This  report  recommends  sweeping  and  rigid 
recommendations.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  agree  with  all  the  recommendations  on 
which  I  think  some  action  should  be  taken. 
I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nearly  half 
of  the  food  in  Canada  is  imported  at  the 
time  when  the  special  income  committee 
says  "there  is  abundance"  not  a  scarcity.  We 
have,  in  agriculture,  been  existing  on  in- 
creased production.  Most  of  our  plarming  has 
been  directed  to  increased  production. 

This  comes  from  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  from  our  agriculture  col- 
leges and  from  those  who  sell  imports  to 
the  agriculture  industries.  We  hear  on  radio 
and  television  nearly  every  day  that  we 
should  use  this  fertilizer  or  this  chemical  or 
something  else  which  will  increase  the  farm 
production  by  so  many  bushels  per  acre— but 
not  enough  is  being  done  to  sell  or  market 
agriculture  products  or  take  care  of  the 
increased  production. 

Another  matter  that  concerns  me  is  that 
there  should  be  more  information  supplied 
to  the  farmers  to  assist  them  in  making  deci- 
sions on  what  crop  to  produce.  Today  the 
farmers  should  be  better  informed  than  is 
now  possible.  Accurate  information  of  supply 
and  demand  relationship  for  most  commodi- 
ties is  not  available  to  the  farmer  until  it  is 
too  late. 

Another  matter  I  think  should  be  given 
study  is  transportation  and  storage  facilities. 
In  southern  Ontario,  for  grain,  we  have  some 
port  facilities,  but  they  are  located  in  the 
wrong  areas  as  far  as  where  the  grain  is 
produced.  As  a  layman,  I  understand  these 
ports  are  controlled  by  the  big  companies. 
This  should  not  be  in  all  cases. 
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We  in  southern  Ontario  market  large 
amounts  of  grain,  corn,  beans,  wheat,  onions, 
tobacco  and  so  forth,  depending  on  what  the 
trucking  companies  can  handle.  Our  neigh- 
bours the  United  States,  ship  corn  into  these 
markets  by  water  at  eight  cents  a  bushel, 
while  southern  Ontario  has  to  pay  21.5  cents 
per  bushel  to  ship  it  by  rail. 

We  need  port  facilities  owned  by  Crown 
corporations  or  owned  by  the  public  so  that 
no  matter  who  wishes  to  ship  corn  or  beans 
or  wheat  through  these  ports  may  do  so  and 
not  find  it  is  controlled  by  private  companies. 
I  believe  this  would  increase  the  farm  income 
by  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  a  port  at 
Erieau  in  my  riding,  where  there  is  a  deep 
water  railhead  and  paved  road  in  an  ideal 
location.  I  have  asked  the  federal  government 
to  make  a  feasibility  study  of  this  port  and, 
Mr,  Speaker,  very  little  action  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  special  farm  income  report,  on 
page  162,  transportation  of  grain  in  Ontario 
is  mentioned  as  being  usually  by  rail  at  a 
relatively  high  rate.  A  terminal  elevator  capa- 
city at  water  points  is  unavailable  in  southern 
Ontario,  forcing  the  production  to  ship  to  the 
eastern  markets  by  rail  or  truck.  There  is  also 
a  shortage  of  box  cars.  This  complicates  the 
situation  and  promotes  unnecessarily  low 
prices  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

I  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
to  make  a  study  of  this  port  at  Erieau  to  see 
if  it  is  feasible,  and  to  investigate  the  benefits 
it  would  bring  to  the  agricultural  industry  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  crop  in- 
surance. I  do  not  wish  to  re-echo  what  my 
colleagues  have  said  but  I  believe  many 
changes  have  to  be  made  in  crop  insurance 
programmes  if  it  is  going  to  do  the  job  re- 
quired for  those  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  last  sum- 
mer that  the  crop  insurance  plan  did  not 
cover  sprouted  wheat  caused  by  excessive 
moisture.  I  feel  that  if  the  farmers  were 
covered  for  sprouted  wheat,  which  caused  a 
tremendous  financial  loss,  this  would  have 
been  the  best  advertisement  the  crop  insur- 
ance plan  could  have  received.  I  would 
recommend  also  that  farmers  who  are  unable 
to  plant  their  crops  because  of  excessive  mois- 
ture or  drought,  should  be  covered  by  the 
Ontario  Crop  Insurance  Plan. 

I  ask  the  Minister  to  give  every  consider- 
ation to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
buy  crop  insurance.  Farmers  should  only  need 
to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  premium  when  they 
purchase  the  insurance,  and  the  other  50  per 


cent  at  harvest  time,   or  when   they  collect 
their  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment contribute  25  per  cent  of  the  premium, 
the  same  as  the  federal  government's  contri- 
bution. I  also  feel  that  if  these  changes  are 
not  made  the  crop  insurance  plan  will  fail  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
on  the  development  of  rural  areas  by  means 
of  farm  adjustments,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
sources development,  to  improve  employment 
opportunities  and  income  as  is  taking  place 
in  other  provinces  of  Canada. 

At  first  meeting  these  vague  terms  seem  to 
assure  us  that  this  is  a  branch  which  will  fill 
the  gap  between  the  federal  ARDA  pro- 
gramme and  provincial  EIO  programme.  Such 
is  not  the  case. 

However,  this  is  not  surprising,  because 
there  is  only  $13,632,000  allotted  to  it  and 
this  is  nowhere  near  the  amount  needed  to  fill 
this  gap. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  show  the  need 
for  a  broader  programme  in  rural  develop- 
ment, and  suggest  ways  in  which  the  province 
can  co-operate  with  the  federal  government 
under  the  existing  legislation  to  pick  up  the 
slack  that  exists  in  the  economic  planning  of 
the  province. 

In  my  speech  in  the  Legislature  on  De- 
cember 17,  1968,  I  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  principles  that  I  wish  to  place  before  you, 
and  I  cite  three  specific  areas  in  which  the 
government  could  take  immediate  action.  I 
intend  to  enlarge  upon  this  basic  theory  of 
mral  development  and  show  how  it  has 
worked  in  other  areas. 

We  have  two  alternatives  open  to  us  in 
seeking  aid  for  slow  growth  areas,  the  muni- 
cipalities either  apply  for  designation  under 
the  equalization  of  industrial  opportunity  pro- 
gramme, or  are  oart  of  an  area  designated  by 
ARDA. 

The  recent  federal  legislation  reduces  the 
size  of  designated  areas  from  10,000  square 
miles  to  5,000.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  neither  of  these  programmes 
covers  the  kind  of  problems  raised  by  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Perth,  during 
his  speech  on  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Development.  He  de- 
scribed the  experience  of  two  farmers  from 
his  riding  who  attempted  to  get  assistance 
from  the  provincial  government  to  finance 
their  trip  to  France  to  study  certain  lands  of 
beans.  Assistance  was  not  available  to  them 
because  they  did  not  fit  in  to  these  categories. 
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These  men  managed  to  raise  the  money 
tliemselves,  went  to  France,  brought  back 
their  findings  and  have  harvested  their  first 
crop  of  this  strain.  You  may  say  the  story  had 
a  vesry  happy  ending.  But  for  those  two  men 
and  others  who  are  going  to  benefit  from  their 
experience,  it  has  meant  a  large  cost.  Had 
they  not  been  able  to  raise  the  money  them- 
selves, the  project  would  have  been  dropped. 

There  should  be  a  branch  of  this  depart- 
ment to  which  the  individuals  wishing  to  help 
with  such  a  project  such  as  this  can  apply.  I 
urge  the  government  to  look  into  this  matter 
carefully  and  at  the  earlier  opportunity.  This 
does  not  have  to  be  a  multi-million  dollar 
undertaking,  it  can  be  done  in  co-operation 
v/ith  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment so  that  both  rural  and  urban  businesses 
can  be  covered.  This  is  the  first  point  that  I 
wish  to  make,  close  the  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween ARDA  and  EIO. 

The  concept  of  growth  centres  has  proven 
to  be  off  centre;  and  it  is  excluding  all  other 
plans.  The  planners  have  lost  sight  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  all,  the  people 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  people 
who  live  in  one  area  for  generations  should 
be  uprooted  for  the  convenience  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  will  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  done  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  I  suggest  you  take  note  of  these  experi- 
ences because  we  are  told  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  Ontario  farmers  will  have  to  seek 
another  means  of  livelihood  within  the  next 
ten  years.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
along  alone, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  to  shorten  my 
address  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  agriculture 
has  become  a  tv/o-job  industry  and  that  some 
better  planning,  a  better  approach,  new  ideas 
have  to  be  taken  to  assist  the  industry.  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  with  our  agriculture 
committee  here  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
which  has  only  met  two  or  three  times  since 
this  session  began  a  year  ago,  and  I  think, 
this  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  help  solve 
the  many  problems  that  face  the  agriculture 
industr>'  in  the  province  of  Ontario  if  they 
would  take  a  more  active  part  to  help  to 
solve  these  serious  situations  facing  the  farm- 
ers today. 

With  that,  I  vdll  have  to  say  I  support  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
on  his  amendment  in  this  Ontario  Legislature. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-DufiEerin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  r  have  -  listened  with  great  interest 


to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  members  and  I 
jotted  down  a  few  thoughts  that  I  want  to 
put  into  the  record  regarding  the  report  from 
the  committee  and  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  House.  We  have  ranged  pretty 
far  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
agriculture  benefits  from  the  estimates  of 
many  departments.  For  example,  this  year's 
highways  estimates  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance provides  something  like  $261  million 
on  King's  highways,  and  $168  million  on 
municipal  roads  in  addition  to  the  head  office 
budget.  In  other  words,  this  great  expendi- 
ture makes  it  possible  to  keep  our  road  sys- 
tem open  12  months  in  the  year  giving  easy 
access  to  the  various  markets  in  the  province 
to  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  educational 
budget  which  is  now  approaching  $1  billion. 
This  budget  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  many  fine  schools  in  rural  Ontario,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  farm  children  to  have  an 
education  that  was  not  available  just  a  few 
years  ago.  This  same  amount  of  money  has 
also  reduced  the  property  tax  by  the  same 
amount  of  money  provided  in  the  budget. 

The  province  has  equalized  Hydro  rates 
and  subsidized  the  cost  of  rural  lines  to  the 
extent  of  something  like  $125  million  or 
more,  making  it  possible  for  the  farm  people 
to  have  this  cheap  source  of  power  and  mod- 
em appliances  wh"ch  have  completely  changed 
the  rural  way  of  life. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
benefits  that  have  come  to  agriculture  from 
the  estimates  that  are  before  the  House.  For 
example,  we  think  of  the  research  programme. 
Today  we  have  many  new  varieties  of  grain, 
grass  and  clover  which  have  greatly  increased 
our  production  per  acre.  We  have  new  hybrid 
varieties  of  com  that  have  expanded  the  pro- 
duction of  com,  one  of  the  high-energy  live- 
stock feeds,  into  areas  of  the  province  where 
a  few  years  ago  com  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  crop  that  could  be  grown  extensively. 
This  comes  about  through  our  research  pro- 
gramme. 

Research  has  made  for  a  better  livestock 
industry.  With  a  programme  of  research  and 
better  breeding  we  have  produced  better  cuts 
of  meat,  such  as  beef,  pork  and  lamb.  We 
have  developed  livestock  that  does  a  better 
job  of  feed  conversion. 

The  same  is  tme  of  poultry  with  a  much 
greater  production  of  eggs  and  a  much  bet- 
ter feed  conversion  per  bird.  Our  dairy  herd 
improvement  programme  has  led  to  better 
breeding  with  more  production  per  cow— this 
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was    referred    to    by    the    hon.    member    for 
Ontario  South. 

The  farmer  today,  because  of  research  and 
soil  testing  facilities  that  are  available,  is 
able  to  make  a  much  wiser  expenditure  of 
his  dollars  for  commercial  fertilizer  and  in- 
crease h^s  production  per  acre  for  less  money. 

Herbicides  and  pesticides  that  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years  through  research 
programmes  are  playing  a  major  role  in  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  agricultural 
production  by  the  control  of  weeds  and  some 
of  the  pests  that  affect  our  crops. 

The  capital  grants  prograinme— and  this  is 
a  multi-million  dollar  programme  that  will 
extend  over  some  12  years— has  played  and 
is  playing  a  very  important  role  in  increasing 
production  per  acre  on  land  available,  the 
production  per  square  foot  of  bam  space  and 
the  production  per  man-hour,  making  our 
farms  and  our  bams  easier  to  operate  on  and 
in.  We  are  aware  that  under  this  programme 
grants  are  available  to  assist  in  the  erection 
or  renovation  of  bams  and  other  permanent 
buildings. 

It  assists  in  the  erection  of  silos,  where 
we  are  able  to  store  such  high-energy  feed 
as  com.  The  development  of  wells  will  pro- 
vide adequate  water  supply  for  expanding 
herds  and  flocks,  the  constmction  of  farm 
ponds  which  can  be  used  for  either  livestock 
or  irrigation. 

These  grants  are  provided  for  in  the  esti- 
mates that  are  before  the  House.  There  are 
grants  available  for  drainage  where  the  wet 
corners  of  fields  and  wet  fields  in  farms  can 
be  drained  and  brought  under  production. 
The  removal  of  fences  and  clearing  of  fence 
bottoms  makes  for  increased  production  and 
more  efficient  use  of  the  power  equipment 
that  is  used  on  the  farms  today. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  capital  grants 
to  construct  rural  Hydro  lines  bringing  power 
and  labour-saving  equipment  into  our  bams 
and  our  dairy  operations. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  crop  insurance; 
this  is  something  that  is  provided  that  can  be 
of  great  assistance  to  farmers,  particularly  the 
farmers  who  specialize  in  certain  crops.  Many 
farmers  carry  their  own  insurance  by  diversi- 
fying their  operations.  There  is  a  free  choice: 
the  farmer  can  either  take  insurance  or 
diversify  his  operations  and  take  his  chances. 

We  have  our  grants  for  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies.  Agricultural  societies 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  prov- 
ince provide  for  an  annual  competition,  where 
the  farm  people  every  year  strive  for  some- 


thing better— whether  it  be  the  development 
of  livestock,  field  crops  or  produce.  This  com- 
petitive system— which  I  suggest  is  the  best 
system  that  has  been  developed  to  date- 
where  there  is  an  award  for  effort  and  devel- 
opment, has  through  the  years  played  a  very 
major  role  in  bringing  agricultural  production 
to  the  high  point  of  efficiency  and  quality 
that  exists  today. 

The  4-H  club  programme,  which  involves 
our  young  people  in  many  phases  of  life  and 
stimulates  their  interest  in  agriculture,  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  a  total  agricultural 
programme.  The  effects  of  this  will  be  realized 
more  and  more  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

I  might  mention  the  community  centres 
and  the  grants  that  are  paid  under  this  pro- 
gramme. These  grants  have  stimulated  the 
development  of  many  fine  community  centres 
where  a  local  community  spirit  is  encouraged, 
where  the  community  centre  halls,  skating 
rinks  and  playing  fields  provide  facilities  that 
would  not  be  available  in  many  cases  without 
these  grants. 

The  matter  of  marketing  is  a  very  important 
matter  as  far  as  agricultural  production  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  legislation  provided  by  this 
department  which  has  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  marketing  boards  and 
schemes  where  the  farm  people  are  able  to 
bargain  collectively  if  they  so  wish.  Many  of 
these  programmes  have  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  stabilizing  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  open  roads 
for  12  months  of  the  year  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  orderly  marketing.  Under  the 
many  programmes  that  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years,  agriculture  has  taken  greater 
strides  with  regard  to  efficient,  economical 
production  than  any  other  industry. 

Now,  I  agree  there  are  problems.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  agriculture  has  become 
more  efficient  and  is  producing  more  food 
per  man  hour  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory, there  are  problems  confronting  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

The  farmer  has  to  bid  for  his  help  in  a 
labour  market  pool  which  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted a  five-day  week  as  the  norm.  I  think 
every  hon.  member  realizes  that  you  cannot 
operate  a  livestock,  poultry  or  dairy  farm  on 
a  five-day  week. 

Another  problem  which  confronts  agricul- 
ture today  is  the  steady  rise  in  wages  that  is 
reflected  in  increasing  cost  for  equipment, 
which  includes  power  equipment,  which  the 
farmer  has  to  buy.  In  other  words,  if  the 
same  piece  of  equipment  costs  more  money 
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you  are  actually  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  This  creates  a  great  problem  for 
the  farm  people  who  have  not  seen  a  parallel 
rise  in  the  prices  the  consumer  is  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  product  of  the  farm. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  large 
corporations,  chain  stores,  and  so  on,  are  able 
to  import  a  product  and  sell  it  in  competition 
with  the  produce  of  the  Ontario  farm,  thereby 
restricting  any  rise  in  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

I  am  aware  that  the  control  of  interna- 
tional tariffs  is  under  the  federal  government, 
but  this  is  a  serious  problem  that  confronts 
the  farm  people  today. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  chain  reaction  that  was  started  when 
Mr.  Weinstein,  the  head  of  Loblaws,  made  a 
statement  last  spring  and  suggested  a  boycott 
of  beef  at  a  time  when  the  price  to  the 
farmer  had  finally  advanced  to  the  price  that 
prevailed  back  about  1951  or  1952.  For  years 
the  farmer  had  been  taking  a  depressed  price 
for  beef  and  when  it  got  back  to  about  the 
same  price,  this  statement  was  made  by  the 
head  of  a  large  chain  store,  that  they  should 
boycott  beef.  I  think  hon.  members  remember 
that  little  folder  that  came  out  of  the  Liberal 
caucus  office  on  June  18  advocating  a  boycott 
of  beef.  Now,  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  said  that  came  out 
without  his  knowledge  or  without  his  approval. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  And  it  did,  without  party 
approval! 

Mr.  Root:  Yes,  without  party  approval.  I 
accept  that.  But  the  thing  that  surprises  me, 
and  this  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  official 
Opposition  is  running  in  two  or  three  direc- 
tions, is  the  fact  that  key  people  in  that 
party  tried  to  draft  the  same  man  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  contest  for  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

However,  following  Mr.  Weinstein's  state- 
ment, we  have  seen  the  price  of  live  cattle 
drop.  We  know  the  price  of  finished  cattle 
dropped  almost  ten  cents  a  pound.  When  we 
realize  that  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  12.5  million  head  of  cattle  in  Canada, 
using  an  average  weight  of  1,000  pounds  per 
animal,  this  drop  in  the  market  removed  ap- 
proximately $1.25  billion  worth  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  farm  people.  I  understand 
that  several  hundred  men  have  been  laid  off 
in  the  farm  machine  industry  in  Brantford 
alone.  This  is  but  one  indication  of  what 
these  irresponsible  statements  can  do  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  total  economy  of  the 
country. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time, 
plus  two  minutes,  has  expired. 

Mr.  Root:  The  farm  people  are  quite  often 
the  innocent  victims  or  hostages  that  suffer 
from  labour  disputes  and  strikes.  Most  of  us 
remember  the  strike  on  the  seaway  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  when  some  1,200  or  1,300 
men  were  able  to  cripple  that  transportation 
artery  that  had  been  built  at  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  I  understand  some  75  foreign 
ships  were  really  held  as  hostages,  unable  to 
get  out  until  the  strike  was  settled.  When 
this  strike  was  settled  some  of  these  ships 
went  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  another 
strike  by  grain  handlers  made  it  impossible 
to  get  a  load  of  wheat  or  grain,  leaving  the 
grain  in  the  elevators  or  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  hon.  member 
to  endeavour  to  draw  his  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion. If  he  were  making  a  speech  and 
watching  the  Speaker  he  would  have  seen 
him  standing  some  little  time  ago  to  give 
warning. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  you 
how  much  time  have  I  left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  had 
now  13  minutes.  The  time  alloted  was  10. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  have 
overrun  my  time.  I  thought  I  had  timed  my 
notes  to  finish  in  nine  minutes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  hopefully  I  can  gain  the  three 
minutes  lost,  but  listening  to  a  farm  debate, 
one  usually  learns  a  little.  This  is  no  unique 
occasion.  There  are  two  things  that  I  have 
learned  this  afternoon.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
first  one  and  that  is  this:  How  closely  allied 
the  thinking  of  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  to  that  of  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  this  department  and  such  great  farm  people 
as  Malcolm  Davidson,  Gordon  Hill  and  Tom 
Robson. 

He  underlined  that  a  couple  of  times  and 
that  is  very  interesting. 

The  fundamental  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
critic  of  that  department,  I  think,  was  under- 
lined this  afternoon  when  he  mentioned  the— 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Liberal? 

Mr.  Paterson:  No,  the  New  Democratic 
critic,  when  he  let  one  phrase  drop,  he  said: 
"Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  I  do 
not  think  he  really  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  in  this  phrase,  but  certainly  I  think  the 
Minister  will  agree   with  me   that  the  hon. 
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member  did  let  a  lot  of  chips  drop  and  pos- 
sibly some  one  from  a  farm  background  will 
let  him  know  what  that  particular  phrase 
means  in  due  course. 

I  certainly  support  the  amendment  that  was 
put  before  us  by  our  critic  opposing  this  par- 
ticular farm  policy  to  date.  I  do  this  because 
I  feel  that  the  emphasis  of  the  Minister  and 
his  department  over  the  years  has  been  con- 
cerned with  production  to  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  emphasis  on  marketing  procedures  in 
our  province. 

My  remarks  are  related  somewhat  to  my 
background  in  the  frait  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry, but  they  could  apply  to  other  farm 
products  as  well  and  some  of  the  ideas  that 
were  contained  in  the  farm  income  report. 

In  the  brief  time  alloted  I  will  restrict  my 
remarks  to  an  expansion  of  my  comments  in 
the  committee  regarding  the  moving  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  into  the 
computer  age.  The  technology  of  growing 
food  and  the  availability  of  large  quantities 
of  food  is  apparently  not  the  problem  that  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  but  today  our  problem 
is  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  all  areas  of 
our  province,  or  country,  and  the  world,  and 
to  be  able  to  do  this  and  show  a  dollar  re- 
turn to  our  farmers  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  in  business.  Basically,  I  think  if  you 
put  tliat  in  farm  terms,  what  we  are  worried 
about  is  between  the  stable  and  the  table.  I 
think  that  is  an  old  phrase  that  has  been  used 
and  this  is  where  the  problem  really  lies. 

My  proposal  for  increasing  the  breadth  of 
distribution,  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
distribution,  for  encouraging  the  balancing 
of  production,  is  based  on  a  provincial-wide 
telecommunication  system  utilizing  a  central 
computer  centre  at  the  proposed  new  Ontario 
food  terminal. 

I  might  say  I  proposed  a  similar  plan  about 
five  years  ago  to  farmers  in  my  area  but  up 
until  now  it  has  not  received  much  support. 
This  support  has  been  forthcoming,  and  I 
trust  that  the  hon.  Minister's  ofiBcials  will  look 
at  this  proposal  and  hopefully  it  will  be  en- 
acted. I  am  sure  that  the  people  in  the  tele- 
communications business  and  computer  busi- 
ness can  make  concrete  proposals  to  the 
skeleton  that  I  am  outlining  here. 

I  can  envisage  a  computer  centre  at  this 
hew  food  terminal  that  will  be  the  memory 
brain  into  which  all  statistics  of  this  depart- 
ment can  be  fed.  This  would  include  daily 
consumption  records  for  the  various  areas  of 
the  province  as  well  as  seasonal  consumption 
for  Ontario  produce  as  well  as  imported  foods. 


The  brain  would  record  acreages  planted, 
expected  yields,  the  expected  dates  of  delivery 
of  Ontario  produce  and  extra-provincial 
produce. 

It  would  be  fed  information  on  all  food- 
stuffs brought  for  delivery  from  out  of  the 
province.  It  would  report  weather  conditions 
in  the  major  food  growing  areas  of  North 
America  and  how  this  is  expected  to  affect 
the  crops.  So,  minute  by  minute  and  hour  by 
hour  this  information  can  be  instantly  made 
available  by  Telex  or  Translux  into  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  offices, 
sales  agencies,  farm  offices,  and  the  local 
growers  who  can  assess  this  information  in 
order  to  determine  how,  when  and  where 
to  send  their  produce. 

Inter-city  movements  and  extra-provincial 
movements,  could  be  determinel.  All  pur- 
chases and  offerings  would  be  recorded  minute 
by  minute  and,  no  doubt,  a  weekly  report  of 
transactions  could  be  developed  for  sub- 
scribers. This  would  be  very  similar  to  the 
stock  exchange  operation  that  now  exists  in 
our  province. 

Now,  to  support  this  suggestion,  I  can  refer 
the  Minister  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  On- 
tario Greenhouse  Producers  Marketing  Board, 
for  they  send  out  a  weekly  letter  on  market- 
ing conditions;  a  report  from  Gonzales,  King 
City  district  of  California;  the  San  Joachim 
valley  of  California;  the  Tula  Vista  district  of 
California;  Dade  county,  Florida;  plus  our 
own  local  improvement.  This  gives  the 
growers  in  our  area  the  total  picture  of  what 
is  going  on  in  North  America. 

Similarly,  an  advertisement  from  the 
Financial  Post  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  IBM 
Company— and  I  would  send  this  to  the  Minis- 
ter in  due  course— reads: 

OK.  Pick  out  the  cars  with  the  apples 
from  B.C.  and  the  tomatoes  from  Niagara 
and  the  halibut  from  Newfoundland.  You 
have  got  nine  seconds.  Impossible  for  a 
man,  no  problem  for  an  IBM  computer. 

So  the  advertisement  goes  on  to  explain  how 
many  tons,  how  many  box  cars  are  moved 
very  efficiently. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  further  article  from  the 
Financial  Post  on  a  grain  exchange  objective 
"A  Market  of  World  Scope"  and  I  will  for- 
ward this  over  to  the  Minister's  department 
to  read  in  further  depth. 

I  hope,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Minister,  my  suggestions  may  contain  some 
little  germ  in  order  that  it  can  grow  to  bene- 
fit our  farmers   in   a  profitable   argricultural 
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economy,   and  also   assist   our  consumers   at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Huston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  with  regard  to  this  motion  and  the 
agriculture  estimates.  My  speech  at  the 
present  time  looks  like  the  official  censor  has 
gone  through  it  because  I  had  a  number  of 
pages  and  I  have  been  trying  to  cut  it  down 
to  alloted  time.  It  is  rather  disappointing  to 
try  and  get  it  in,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  crop  insurance  plan  was  instigated  by 
this  government  to  relieve  it  of  some  of  its 
responsibilities  that  it  has  faced  with  severe 
weather  conditions  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
was  due  to  the  heavy  subsidy  the  government 
at  Ottawa  was  prepared  to  give  it,  the  sub- 
sidy being  25  per  cent  of  the  premium  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  administration.  If 
you  will  turn  to  page  12  of  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Commission  of 
Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1969,  you  will  see  the  enormous  administra- 
tion charge  of  $299,000. 

This  sum  seems  almost  unbelievable  when 
you  consider  only  1,850  contracts  were  writ- 
ten in  that  time. 

In  1969  the  acreage  of  com  insured 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $14,366,  an  increase 
of  only  45  contracts  covering  4,200  acres.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  corn  plan  cannot 
be  increased  to  the  amount  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  average  price  over  the  last  three  years  of 
the  price  of  com  being  the  amount  covered. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  soya  bean  contract 
be  increased  to  80  per  cent  of  the  average 
yield  in  the  county  concerned.  This  would 
increase  the  coverage  from  21  bushels  to  24 
bushels  which  then  would  barely  cover  the 
cost  of  production  due  to  the  low  price  of 
$2.50  per  bushel.  I  also  believe  that  the  insur- 
ance plan  should  cover  each  farm  in  its  own 
merit  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
group  all  the  acres  grown  by  one  farm,  as 
we  find  weather  conditions  vary  a  great  deal 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  miles.  The  con- 
ditions of  crops  in  some  areas  of  Essex  and 
Kent  county  this  year  were  indeed  examples 
of  this. 

I  would  mention  that  some  of  the  farmers 
who  planted  soy  beans  on  July  10  had  a  turn 
out  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre  and  these  could 
not  be  covered  by  insurance  due  to  the  late 
date  and  yet  beans  planted  in  June  went  as 
low  as  seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  stress- 
ing here  the  serious  condition  that  we  have 
been  faced  with  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1969.  We  must  have  assistance 
or  help  in  some  way.    I  would  suppose  that 


if  the  prices  for  the  1968  crop  had  been 
adequate,  such  as  three  dollars  per  bushel 
for  the  soy  beans  and  corn  marketed  in  the 
proper  time  in  order  that  all  growers  could 
have  received  the  higher  price  that  prevailed 
in  the  spring  of  1969,  our  farmers  would  not 
need  crop  insurance  or  assistance,  as  they 
would  have  been  in  a  much  better  financial 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year. 

I  believe  this  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  agriculture  industry  of 
Ontario  keeps  up  suflBciently  with  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  pay  the  claims  on  sprouted  wheat  for 
1969  in  the  crop  insurance  plan  and  would 
strongly  recommend,  as  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent,  that  this  government 
match  the  federal  grant  of  a  25  per  cent 
premium  on  crop  insurance. 

I  must  plead  with  the  Minister  and  the 
Treasury  Board  that  we  have  a  number  of 
farmers  in  our  area  this  year  that  have 
suffered  the  worst  setback  they  have  ever 
had  and  they  need  assistance.  They  are  not 
asking  for  handouts,  all  they  are  asking  for 
is  a  loan  to  tide  them  over  for  a  year. 

There  has  been,  in  some  areas,  from  four  to 
six  inches  of  rainfall  in  one  day,  and  two  days 
later  the  same  thing.  Normal  rainfall  for 
three  months  is  ten  inches,  this  year  it  was 
29.  I  would  think  that  from  500  to  1,000 
would  be  mostly  affected  and  if  they  could 
only  receive  a  loan  of  $25  per  acre,  up  to  a 
limit  of  $10,000,  for  those  who  are  absolutely 
in  need.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  work  it 
out  in  detail,  but  I  am  sure  that  ofiBcials 
and  local  councils  and  the  agriculture  com- 
mittees of  the  county  councils  involved 
should  work  out  some  basis,  perhaps  quite 
similar  to  that  mentioned  above.  This  would 
at  least  give  these  people  a  chance  to  oper- 
ate in  tlie  spring  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  soya 
bean  industry  of  Canada,  and  since  the 
soya  bean  industry  is  really  an  Ontario  indus- 
try in  total,  I  feel  it  should  be  given  much 
more  consideration  by  this  government  than 
it  is  given  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  records  of  a  submission  received 
from  the  soya  bean  growers  marketing  board, 
but  feel  I  do  not  have  time  at  this  time. 

In  the  letter  the  board  says  the  provincial 
government  should  share  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  government  has  a  great 
opportunity  here  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  soya  beans  in  Ontario  and  I  would 
recommend  that  this  govemment  pay  to  every 
farmer,  producer  of  soya  beans   in  Ontario, 
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a  growing  remuneration  for  all  soya  beans 
grown  in  Ontario  providing  a  minimum  price 
delivered  at  the  local  elevator  of  $2.85  per 
bushel. 

If  you  take  the  average  price  from  the 
figures  of  1966,  1967  and  1968,  this  would 
only  mean  15  cents  per  bushel,  over  the 
three-year  average  which  was  $2.76  during 
that  time.  The  1969  crop  was  lower  and 
placing  this  year's  price  with  the  above  three 
years,  the  average  price  received  would  have 
been  $2.62  for  the  last  four-year  average. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  23  cents  per 
bushel  needed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  $2.85 
price.  I  am  not  saying  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  maximum  price  should  be  $2.85,  1 
am  saying  the  minimum  price  should  be 
$2.85  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  in  order  to  have 
a  reasonable  profit,  the  price  should  probably 
be  three  dollars  per  bushel. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  federal  com- 
bines branch  and  The  Department  of  Cor- 
porate and  Consumers'  Affairs  to  make  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  method  of  pricing 
soya  beans  here  in  Canada.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  I  will  be  open  to  condemnation  on 
this  suggestion,  but  I  feel  we  must  take  this 
step  at  this  time.  I  also  believe  that  if  this 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  really 
interested  in  keeping  the  farming  economy 
fluent  in  western  Ontario,  he  should  support 
this  recommendation.  First  thing,  I  suppose, 
is  where  do  we  find  the  money.  Well,  the 
low  price  of  soya  beans  is  allowing  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  low-cost  products  from  the 
farms  of  Ontario.  We  are  really  talking  about 
$2  million  over  the  average  or  less  per  year. 

The  money,  I  believe,  is  not  so  great  when 
you  see  that  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  can  pick  $48  million  out  of  the 
Treasury's  pocket  to  keep  the  county  school 
boards  operating  or  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  can  find  $7  or  $8  million  to  run 
his  legal  aid  plan  to  assist  people  who  have 
been  accused  of  breaking  our  laws,  or  even 
tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
can  hand  out  millions  of  dollars  to  large, 
affluent  companies,  some  fully  American 
owned,  that  they  will  create  jobs  in  his  so- 
called  "designated"  areas. 

The  province  stepped  out  of  the  farm 
credit  business,  unlike  Saskatchewan  and 
Quebec  who  have  loans  available  for  farmers 
willing  to  assist  themselves.  I  believe  this 
government  should  be  in  a  position  to  help 
any  sector  of  their  agricultural  economy  that 
is  sagging,  providing  the  potential  need  is 
there  for  the  end  product. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
government  and  this  particular  Minister  have 
failed  miserably  in  any  attempt  to  see  that 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  receive 
their  fair  share  of  the  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  believe  tiie  Premier  has  no  choice  now, 
but  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  this  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  other  members  whose 
names  are  on  the  list  are  not  in  the  House. 
The  Minister  therefore  has  the  floor  to  close 
the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  before  the 
House,  a  motion  criticizing  the  department 
for  not  having  implemented  proposals  that 
were  recommended  in  the  farm  income  com- 
mittee report  and  since  it  is  the  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assume  that  we  will  be  voting  on, 
I  want  to  deal,  if  I  may,  with  some  aspects 
of  that  report. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  much  said 
and  quotations  have  been  made,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Munro,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  as 
guest  speaker.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  con- 
cerned when  I  heard  that  statement,  because 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Munro  was 
not  aware  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  done  and  I  want,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  enunciate  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  implemented  as  a  result  of  the 
farm  income  commttee  report  which  was 
presented  to  me.  I  have  the  original  copy 
here  presented  to  me  on  January  6,  1969. 

This  report  is  quite  far-reaching  in  its 
implications.  It  delves  into  many  fields  tliat 
are  of  federal  jurisdiction.  It  also  delves  into 
many  fields  that  are  under  other  depart- 
mental jurisdictions. 

It  does  make  certain  recommendations  as 
to  what  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  in  Ontario  might  do.  It  also  makes  very 
far-reaching  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  might  do  if  given  the 
type  of  legislation  which  they  require  to  do 
it  with.  I  want  to  mention,  first  of  all,  that 
the  report  refers  to  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition in  farm  credit.  It  does  propose  that 
there  be  a  farm  credit  bank  established. 

This  we  attempted  to  do  through  negoti- 
ations with  the  federal  government  in  their 
farm  credit  policy  and  with  the  chartered 
banks.  I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  even  sug- 
gest that  the  banks  would  enter  into  any  type 
of  agreement  whereby  somebody  would  be 
making  credit  available  on  their  behalf  to 
somebody  else   and   they   simply  would   not 
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have  any  part  of  the  idea.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment took  the  position  that  since  they  had 
a  very  extensive  farm  credit  corporation 
established,  with  many  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  already  representing  their  cor- 
poration, and  inasmuch  as  their  corporation 
was  spread  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada  in  every  province,  they  wanted  the 
same  type  of  policy  to  apply  in  each  of  the 
provinces.  I  think  this  was  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Olson,  to 
take  in  this  regard. 

We  suggested  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
co-ordinated  credit  approach  to  farm  credit 
in  Ontario,  however,  we  simply  could  not  get 
anywhere.  We  then  took  the  position  that  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  farm 
credit  because  our  loan  was  exactly  the  same 
as  theirs,  with  the  exception  that  our  interest 
rate  was  five  per  cent  and  theirs  was  the 
going  rate  of  interest— and  I  thnk  all  members 
will  agree,  and  in  fact  the  committee  sug- 
gests, Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Ontario  the  going 
rate  of  interest,  not  subsidized  interest  as  hon. 
members  have  suggested  across  the  way,  but 
the  going  rate  of  interest  should  apply  and 
that  is  what  the  farm  credit  corporation  has 
done. 

We  have  accepted  the  position  that  the 
farm  credit  corporation  will  agree  to  provide 
the  credit,  we  in  turn  agreed  to  use  some 
of  the  money  that  we  would  save  from  the 
junior  farmer  loan  administration,  in  the 
expansion  of  our  extension  services  which  is 
very  widely  dealt  with  in  the  report.  We  have 
to  date  employed  62  additional  people  in  our 
departmental  service,  involving  farm  manage- 
ment, credit  counselling,  decision  making 
and  what  I  like  to  refer  to  as  plain,  simple 
kitchen  table  counselling  because  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  really  going  to  be  effective  in 
providing  help  to  the  farmers  of  th's  province 
then  we  have  to  do  it  on  a  personal  basis. 

No  farmer  is  going  to  stand  up  in  a  public 
meeting  and  discuss  his  private  affairs  and 
how  he  runs  his  business.  But  if  you  go  to 
him  in  his  own  home  and  sit  down  with  him 
and  talk  to  him,  I  think  we  can  get  some- 
where. This  really  is  taking  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  management  service 
and  credit  counselling  right  to  the  farmer. 
This  is  a  major  step  forward.  This  has  been 
done. 

As  Minister  of  this  department,  I  discussed 
with  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
McKeough),  the  farm  assessment  recommen- 
dation contained  in  this  report  at  some 
length,  privately.  We  agreed  there  should  be 


some  type  of  a  committee  established  to  deal 
with  farm  assessment  per  se.  That  committee 
was  appointed.  And  we  had  the  privilege  of 
suggesting  a  nomination  from  our  department 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Earl  Haslitt,  the  director 
of  our  economics  and  staistics  branch,  to  be 
a  member  of  that  committee. 

That  report  has  been  tabled.  It  is  now 
under  study  by  members  of  this  Legislature. 
You  all  have  a  copy  of  it,  I  assume.  And  I 
assume  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  likely  be  implementing  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  that  report.  That  has 
been  done.  The  Ontario  Farm  Products  Mar- 
keting Board  already  provides  the  opportunity 
for  food  producers  of  agricultural  products, 
on  a  vote  of  the  producers,  to  implement  the 
quota  controls  that  are  talked  about  in  this 
farm  income  committee  report.  That  proposal 
is  here  now. 

It  is  available,  if  farmers  want  to  use  it. 
One  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  has  sug- 
gested broilers  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
going  on  as  far  as  quota  is  concerned— but 
what  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  implementing 
supply  controls  in  the  province  of  Ontario  if 
you  do  not  have  it  on  a  national  basis?  This  is 
the  problem.  Quebec  broilers  are  pouring 
into  this  province  because  there  is  no  quota 
control  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
province  of  Ontario  cannot  keep  them  out. 
So  they  are  pouring  in  here. 

Now  are  we  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  Opposition  and  force  down  the  throats 
of  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
quota  controls  on  other  commodities  that  will 
restrict  their  production  and  allow  provinces 
across  this  country  of  ours  to  ship  products 
in  here?  Let  us  be  reasonable,  let  us  use  a 
little  common  sense.  If  the  farmers  of  this 
country  want  to  implement  these  kind  of 
things,  they  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

We  refer  to  Can  Farm,  this  business  of 
farm  accounting.  We  are  actively  participat- 
ing with  the  federal  government  in  this.  We 
were  offered  70  places  last  year  and  we 
filled  them  all  on  a  trial  basis.  This  year  we 
are  provided  with  700  places  and  we  have 
more  than  enough  to  fill  the  allotment. 

Our  extension  people  are  going  across  this 
province  teaching  farmers  how  to  use  the 
Can  Farm  system,  and  it  is  a  good  system— 
I  am  all  for  it.  But  are  we  to  say,  as  this 
report  recommends,  that  every  farmer  in  thi3 
province  must  use  Can  Farm,  if  he  is  to 
qualify  for  a  capital  grant  or  for  any  type  of 
farm  improvement  loan  or  any  other  type  of 
government  assistance?  Is  that  what  hon. 
members  opposite  want  us  to  do?  I  do  not 
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think  so.  But  that  is  what  you  are  suggesting 
we  should  do. 

We  are  implementing  a  full-scale  promo- 
tional campaign  for  all  our  agricultural  col- 
leges across  this  province.  We  agree  that 
agricultural  education  is  necessary,  that  it  is 
important  and  we  are  doing  this,  right  now, 
with  one  of  the  most  extensive,  full-scale 
promotional  programmes  that  we  have  ever 
implemented.  A  suggestion  that  is  contained 
in  this  report,  it  is  underway. 

It  is  being  done  today  by  every  extension 
branch  person  across  this  province.  And  I  go 
one  step  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  and 
that  is  to  use  your  good  offices  to  encourage 
every  member  of  this  Legislature  who  knows 
a  young  farm  boy  or  girl,  who  has  the  poten- 
tial to  use  agrultural  and  home  economics 
training,  to  enroll  in  one  of  these  agricultural 
college  courses  because  I  think  that  is  the 
way  we  can  get  this  message  across  and  done 
effectively  and  well. 

We  will  be  assuming  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  this  House,  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  young  people  in  the  future  of  this 
great  industry.  The  Rural  Human  Resources 
Council,  proposed  in  this  challenge  of  abun- 
dance report,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  already  being 
looked  after  through  The  Agriculture  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
whose  present  responsibilities  are  to  co- 
ordinate all  agricultural  education  and  avoid 
the  duplication  of  unnecessary  research  and 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

That  is  being  done  today.  Now  why  set  up 
any  other  type  of  body  to  do  it?  The  report 
supports  that  normal  interest  rates  apply  on 
everything  across  this  province.  We  have 
adopted  that  position  as  it  is  suggested  here 
because  I  think  that  you  can  get  yourselves 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  you  start 
talking  about  implementing  subsidized  inter- 
est rates  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppoistion 
suggests. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that.  Sure,  it  is  popular  politically  to  say  those 
kind  of  things  but  is  it  realistic?  What  does 
it  do  to  land  prices?  We  were  criticized  by 
people  opposite  and  we  were  criticized  by 
people  in  the  farm  organizations  because  we 
had  a  subsidized  interest  rate  on  farm  loans. 
They  said  it  drove  up  the  price  of  land 
values  and  perhaps  they  were  right.  Because 
certainly,  since  this  normal  interest  rate  has 
applied,  it  has  taken  the  steam  out  of  land 
prices  quicker  than  anything  I  know  and 
brought  them  back  to  a  more  realistic  price  as 
far  as  farming  is  concerned. 


Surely  long  term  results  must  be  our  main 
concern  rather  than  doing  the  politically  ex- 
pedient thing.  With  regard  to  the  4-H  pro- 
gramme, it  is  suggested  in  this  book  it  may 
not  be  everything  it  should  be.  Let  me  suggest 
to  you  this:  that  the  4-H  programme  in  On- 
tario seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  popular  one. 
Last  year  in  the  home  economics  clubs  of  our 
province  we  had  16,000  girls  participating, 
completing  over  26,000  projects;  and  the 
number  of  clubs  was  2,893.  And  tiiat  means 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly 
700  girls  participating  and  207  additional 
clubs  formed.  And  then  when  you  look  at  the 
agricultural  clubs  that  we  have— 4-H  agricul- 
tviral  clubs,  728  4-H  agricultural  clubs  with 
12,281  projects  completed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  an  impressive  record  for  the  4-H  pro- 
gramme in  this  province.  We  agree  that  it 
should  be  updated,  that  it  should  be  re- 
vitalized, that  it  should  be  modernized  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standards  of  today  in  mod- 
em agriculture  as  we  face  Ontario's  condi- 
tions, and  this  is  what  we  are  continuing  to  do 
and  we  will  always  continue  to  do  these 
things. 

But  let  us  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water.  On  the  Feed  Advisory  Service, 
which  is  proposed  in  this  "Challenge  of 
Abundance"— we  have  that  programme  imple- 
mented today,  we  have  had  about  two  or 
three  years  of  trial  and  error,  working  this 
programme  out,  now  it  is  ready  for  public 
service  and  we  have  it  in  operation  today  so 
that  any  farmer  can  apply  to  his  local  agricul- 
tural representative,  get  the  necessary  material 
—the  forms,  the  containers,  all  the  rest  of  it- 
take  it  home,  fill  it  out,  put  the  feed  in  the 
containers,  send  it  to  the  OAC  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  and  obtain  analysis. 

Our  Feed  Advisory  Service  is  here.  Another 
recommendation  of  this  report.  And  then  I 
come  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  requirement 
in  this  report  that  suggests  no  one  be  allowed 
to  get  into  agriculture  unless  he  has  the 
necessary  requirements;  education  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  long  as 
I  am  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in 
this  province  of  Ontario,  that  that  require- 
ment will  never  be  implemented  because  I 
believe,  quite  frankly,  that  the  farmers  of  tliis 
province,  many  of  them,  who  have  not  had 
tlie  good  fortune  to  have  the  educational 
opportunities  that  some  who  wrote  the  report 
may  have  had,  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
of  farming  in  this  province  and  what  is  more 
they  are  very  highly  respected  citizens.  I  feel 
that  recommendation  goes  just  a  little  too  far. 
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Now  when  it  comes  to  the  General  Farm 
Organization  vote,  and  this  is  really  what  this 
report  says,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  might  very 
well  form  themselves  into  an  organization,  one 
farm  organization,  with  one  single  purpose 
in  mind  and  that  is  the  strengthening  of  their 
position. 

They  left  no  doubt  in  our  mind— all  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  parties  were  in- 
vited, the  members  of  the  government  party, 
ourselves  and  all  farm  organizations,  to  the 
Seaway  Towers  Hotel  last  winter  to  discuss 
this  report.  We  spent  three  days  there.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  there  was  a 
strong  request  that  legislation  should  be 
drafted  providing  for  such  a  vote.  We 
debated  that  legislation  in  this  House.  We 
took  it  to  the  committee  on  agriculture  and 
food.  It  was  debated  there,  but  let  me  say 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  was  and  is  the 
most  powerful  legislation  ever  granted  to  any 
group  in  Ontario  society  outside  of  govern- 
ment authority.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  whatsoever. 

There  it  was.  It  was  given  to  the  farmers 
if  they  wanted  to  use  it.  It  was  supported  by 
all  parties  in  this  Legislature.  We  amended 
it,  we  tried  to  do  everything  we  could  to 
make  that  legislation  what  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  thought  it  should  be,  and  what  hap- 
pened? It  was  opposed  by  farmers  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  province. 

Why?  I  do  not  know.  Hon.  members  oppo- 
site, suggest  it  is  because  of  me!  Well,  all 
right;  they  supported  it  too.  Do  join  the  club! 

Now,  I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  really  want  bargain- 
ing rights,  if  they  really  want  control  and 
authority  in  their  own  hands,  divorced  com- 
pletely from  government,  they  have  it  in  that 
General  Farm  Organization  legislation.  But 
they  rejected  it.  And  that,  of  course,  is  their 
business. 

Are  we  to  suggest  now,  are  we  to  interpret 
from  what  the  hon.  members  in  the  Opposi- 
tion parties  have  said  to  us  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  should  take  this  report, 
that  we  should  take  that  General  Farm 
Organization  legislation  and  force  it  on  the 
fanners  of  Ontario?  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  is  up  to  farmers  themselves  to 
make  that  decision. 

I  suppose  that  perhaps  one  of  the  things 
that  was  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  farm- 
ers in  this  report  is  the  food  supply  agency, 
where  there  was  to  be  quota  production, 
where  there  was  to  be  controls,  where  a 
farmer  would  be  told  what  he  could   grow 


and  what  he  could  not  grow,  and  how  much 
of  it. 

Mr.  Spence:  And  the  $2  million  for  expenses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  perhaps  that  was 
it.  But  they  said  it  was  only  necessary  that 
there  be  $1.5  million  with  a  maximum  of  $2.5 
million.  But  just  think,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Kent,  what  could  have  been  done  with  that 
money.  We  talk  about  market  research— and 
someone  mentioned  today  that  there  has  not 
been  enough  done  on  market  research— and  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  agree.  We  have 
been  production  oriented  in  our  research,  and 
rightly  so,  because  production  research  is  a 
part  of  marketing.  This  can  never  be  denied. 
If  you  can  produce  a  hog  for  $30  instead  of 
$40,  that  is  $10  to  the  farmer's  advantage. 

So  production  research  fits  right  into  the 
programme.  But  that  does  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  we  should  not  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  expand,  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  Essex  South  has  suggested,  in  this 
business  of  bringing  marketing  infonnation 
through  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  as  a  service  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario, 
right  into  the  seventies  and  into  the  next 
generation. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  suggestion.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and,  believe 
you  me,  we  are  going  to  take  a  real  look  at 
that  one  to  see  how  it  can  be  implemented. 
Because,  in  our  department,  we  have  already 
been  looking  at  how  we  can  provide  better 
marketing  information  for  our  people— and 
this  is  a  part  of  it. 

But  when  you  come  back  to  this  business 
of  the  $1.5  million,  the  $2  million  or  the 
$2.5  million;  think  of  the  good  that  could 
have  been  made  of  that  kind  of  money  in 
marketing  research  by  the  farmers  themselves 
to  do  the  job  that  has  been  done.  But  they 
have  not  done  it  and  apparently  are  not  going 
to  do  it.  Now  I  think  we  as  government  have 
to  get  into  the  field  and  do  it  ourselves  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  ever  have  before.  I 
am  always  concerned  that  somebody  is  going 
to  say:  "Oh  well,  that  is  taking  public  money 
to  do  a  job  that  they  should  be  doing  for 
themselves". 

We  are  not  doing  it  for  other  people  in 
other  sectors.  But,  here,  however,  I  think  we 
have  to  do  it. 

I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  our  farm 
people  took  such  a  strong  exception  to  the 
food  supply  agency— but  frankly,  I  too  am 
one  of  those  kind  of  farmers  who  would  have 
that  kind  of  reservation,  because  I  have  never 
taken  orders  from  anybody  as  to  what  I  can 
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grow  and  what  I  could  not  grow  on  my  own 
farm  and  I  hope  to  heavens  I  never  have  to. 

But  maybe  that  time  will  come,  I  do  not 
know.  I  was  interested  in  today's  Globe  and 
Mail  to  see  an  article  that  refers  to  the 
Saskatchewan  wheat  pool  representing  some- 
thing like  60,000  farmers  in  Saskatchewan, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  they  must  accept  controlled  production. 

Now,  that  to  me  is  quite  a  step  forward. 
That  is  quite  an  interesting  step  forward  for 
them  to  make  that  kind  of  a  suggestion.  But 
what  are  the  implications  in  that  kind  of  a 
suggestion?  The  implications,  as  I  see  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  very  well  be  interpreted  that  if 
Saskatchewan  controls  production  of  wheat 
which  they  obviously  cannot  sell,  and  they 
control  production  of  feed  grains,  which  they 
could  sell  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  have 
in  the  past— had  such  a  policy  been  imple- 
mented to  a  greater  degree— and  they  get 
into  livestock  production,  then  what  does  that 
do  to  the  eastern  Canadian  livestock  economy? 

This  is  the  real  challenge  that  faces  Cana- 
dian agriculture  today,  just  so  much  so  that 
we  have  asked  that  that  particular  matter  be 
put  on  the  agenda  of  the  federal  Ministers' 
conference  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  for 
discussion  at  Ottawa. 

Because,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could 
be  in  very  great  trouble  if,  because  of  the 
limited  sale  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  live- 
stock and  livestock  products— goes  into  pro- 
duction in  western  Canada  to  replace  the  sale 
of  wheat  or  feed  grains— then  eastern  Cana- 
dian agriculture  can  find  itself  in  a  very  vul- 
nerable position.  I  think  that  as  Canadian 
citizens  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
support  the  federal  government,  and  anybody 
else  who  tries  to  sell  grain  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  country  of  ours.  I  take  that  position 
quite  firmly. 

Now,  we  intend  to  state  our  position,  and 
we  intend  to  state  it  very,  very  firmly  when 
we  go  to  Ottawa  this  week. 

Many  things  have  been  said  concerning 
many  things  we  should  do.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fertilizer  review  board,  by 
different  members.  The  member  for  York 
South  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  both 
referred  to  this  fertilizer  review  board.  A 
fertilizer  review  board  could  be  set  up.  But 
let  me  ask  you  Mr.  Speaker,  what  good  would 
it  do  when  most  of  the  fertilizer  companies 
are  operated  by  management  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario?  And  certainly  the  product 
of  many  provinces,  other  than  Ontario,  is 
being  used  as  ingredients  of  those  fertilizers? 


We  have  supported  the  position  that  a 
Royal  commission  should  be  established  on  a 
federal  basis  to  study  the  fertilizer  industry. 
But  I  believe  tliat  the  real  control  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  who  went  over  to  the 
United  States  to  a  wholesale  house  and 
brought  back  fertilizer  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  to  this  province  of  ours. 

I  also  suggest  that  many  farmers  who  would 
buy  from  ordinary  fertilizer  dealers  in  the 
United  States  would  be  paying  more  for  their 
fertilizer  than  they  are  from  local  dealers  in 
Ontario  today.  Because  when  you  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  Ontario  today,  you  have 
these  fertilizer  blending  plants  and  the  dis- 
tribution plants  located  every  few  miles 
throughout  the  rural  communities,  certainly 
in  southwestern  Ontario. 

Now,  who  has  put  theme  there?  The  fer- 
tilizer companies  in  competition  with  each 
other?  This  report  suggested  we  should  have 
a  review  board  who  would  only  say  there 
shall  be  one  such  plant  in  every  so  many 
areas  to  supply  so  many  thousand  tons  of 
fertilizer  in  each  community— and  I  wonder  if 
that  is  really  what  we  want  to  do. 

Maybe  that  is  a  solution,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  this,  that  if  there  were  many 
farmers  in  Ontario  who  were  told  that  that 
little  fertilizer  plant  down  the  road  where  they 
have  been  going  whenever  they  want  to  get 
a  load  of  fertilizer  to  plant  their  crop,  in  bulk, 
is  going  to  be  closed  by  the  province  on  the 
government  of  Ontario's  dictum,  then  there  is 
going  to  be  quite  an  outcry. 

Many  of  us,  as  farm  people,  have  expressed 
our  interest  in  and  support  of  such  a  place, 
we  have  wanted  the  opportunity,  where  we 
could  take  our  conveyances— wagons,  trucks, 
trailers,  or  whatever  they  may  be  be— to  that 
plant  and  buy  the  blended  fertilizer  that 
would  meet  the  soil  test  requirements  of  our 
farm.  In  many  cases  one  cannot  buy  fertilizer 
in  standard  blends.  One  has  to  have  it 
blended  to  what  is  required,  and  be  able  to 
bring  it  home  in  bulk,  and  use  it  in  bulk. 

Now,  we  have  demanded  this,  and  the 
fertilizer  companies  have  met  that  demand. 
We  are  saying  to  them  that  you  are  charging 
far  too  much  for  the  service  that  is  provided. 
But  we  say  to  them  again,  that  you  have  to 
carry  us  in  credit  from  the  spring  of  the  year 
right  through  until  the  crop  is  sold.  And 
when  we  refer  this  afternoon  to  the  prices 
for  fertihzer  in  that  large  wholesale-retail  out- 
let in  the  United  States— do  members  know 
how  their  business  is  run?  Cash  and  carry  on 
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the  barrelhead.   No  cheques  accepted  unless 
they  are  certified  cheques  or  cash  in  hand. 

That  is  what  happens  over  there.  And  I 
think  that  if  you  want  that  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion in  Ontario,  then  perhaps  a  fertilizer  re- 
view board  might  bring  these  kind  of  things 
out.  But  I  feel  very  definitely  that  it  would 
be  quite  diflScult  to  really  implement  a  fer- 
tilizer review  board  that  would  have  any  very 
great  meaning. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
statements  that  were  made  by  members  of 
our  own  party  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  particular,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  member 
for  Wellington-DufFerin  who  suggests  that  the 
intangibles  in  agriculture  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  This  is  something  that  I 
think  we,  as  farm  people,  should  think  just  a 
little  bit  about.  We  can  have  a  really  in- 
teresting debate  across  this  floor,  as  was 
indicated  this  afternoon,  and  we  can  have 
debate  and  discussion  that  lasted  seven  ses- 
sions of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  as  we  did 
in  our  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Food; 
and  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  those  members  who  have  said  that  was  a 
good  experience.  I  thought  it  was  excellent.  I 
would  like  to  see  our  estimates  go  before  that 
committee  again  in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  do  it  really.  I 
think  it  was  a  most  productive  and  useful  dis- 
cussion, particularly  the  one  on  crop  insurance. 
Many  suggestions  came  out  of  that  one  that 
our  crop  insurance  commission  are  working  on 
today,  and  I  have  a  report  on  my  desk  as  to 
what  progress  they  are  making  regarding 
some  of  the  suggestions  made. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  fact  that  while  we  can 
talk  about  the  economics  of  agriculture,  how 
do  we  talk  about  the  intangible  values  of 
living  in  rural  Ontario  today?  And  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  nobody  can  put  a  dollar  sign 
on  the  opportunity  of  living  in  rural  Ontario, 
to  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  farmer,  to 
enjoy  working  with  livestock  and  soil  and 
crops.  To  place  a  value  on  that,  you  just 
cannot  measure  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  too 
often  we  compare  the  income  that  we  derive 
as  free  enterprisers  in  that  type  of  an 
economy,  to  the  lunch-pail  carrier  who  has  to 
be  on  the  job  at  a  certain  hour,  and  who  has 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  somebody  else 
who  tells  him  exactly  what  hole  he  is  to  punch 
in  the  piece  of  sheet  metal,  or  what  screw  he 
is  to  put  into  that  hole,  or  what  bolt  he  is  to 
fasten.  It  would  drive  me  straight  up  a  wall 
and  I  think  it  would  a  great  many  other 
farmers  as  well. 


So,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  compare 
farm  income  with  the  lunch  pail  carriers  in- 
come or  that  of  the  comparatively  high 
labourers'  income,  because  he  faces  a  great 
many  problems  that  are  not  obvious  to  every- 
body concerned.  By  the  same  token,  I  am 
the  first  to  agree,  and  to  admit  that  the 
theory  that  was  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce,  that  an  acceptable  return 
on  investment,  that  adequate  incomes,  that  a 
maximum  number  of  farmers  be  employed  in 
the  industry,  is  a  very  fine  theory  to  which 
everyone  of  us  would  subscribe. 

But  I  say  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  us  to  equate,  in  the  type 
of  free  economy  that  we  have  today,  all  of 
those  magnificent  objectives  with  actual  prac- 
ticality when  we  realize  that  as  a  province, 
our  limits  go  only  to  the  borders  of  this 
province  in  every  direction  and  no  further 
particularly  when  we  ha\'e  nothing  to  say 
about  what  happens  beyond  those  borders 
covering  food  products  that  will  flow  across 
it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  submit  to  you 
that  our  department  has  done  a  great  deal, 
that  we  are  continuing  to  do  a  great  deal. 
There  is  no  more  dedicated  staffs  of  people 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
nor  of  Canada,  than  are  the  people  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  I 
say  that  quite  sincerely  and  respectfully  of  all 
of  them. 

I  appreciate  the  team  eff"ort  that  they  have 
put  forward  in  developing  ideas,  in  carrying 
out  programmes,  sometimes  under  difficult 
circumstances,  and  working  long  beyond  the 
normal  hours  of  employment,  time  after  time, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  this  department  is  a 
service  department  that  is  fulfilling  its  objec- 
tives in  doing  the  job  that  should  be  done,  not 
to  the  disadvantage  of  farmers,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  farmers,  in  helping  them  to 
help  themselves.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
call  upon  all  members  of  this  Legislature 
including  our  good  friends  in  the  Opposition 
who  have  listened  so  attentively  to  vote  with 
us  in  defeating  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  before  the 
House,  as  put  by  Mr.  Speaker  was: 

Shall  the  resolution  for  supply  for  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  be 
concurred  in. 

Mr.  Gaunt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nixon,  moved 
that  the  question  as  put  be  amended  by  the 
addition: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  not  given  more  serious  attention  to 
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the  Farm  Income  Report,  and  has  made  no 
acceptable  attempts  to  ensure  that  farm 
operators  receive  adequate  incomes  and 
that  well  managed  farms  receive  acceptable 
returns  on  investment. 

I  shall,  of  course,  put  the  amendment  first. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  Call  in 
the  members. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  the  following  ques- 
tion was  put  by  Mr.  Speaker: 

Shall  the  resolution  for  supply  for  The 

Department   of  Agriculture   and   Food  be 

concurred  in? 

Thereafter,   Mr.  Gaunt  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  amendment  thereto: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  Minister 
has  not  given  more  serious  attention  to  the 
farm  income  report  and  has  made  no 
acceptable  attempts  to  ensure  that  farm 
operators  receive  adequate  income  and  that 
well-managed  farms  receive  acceptable 
returns  on  investment. 

The  vote,  of  course,  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Gaunt,  which  was  negatived 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Braithwaite 

Allan 

Burr 

Bemier 

Davison 

Boyer 

Deacon 

Carruthers 

Deans 

Carton 

Edighoffer 

Connell 

Farquhar 

Davis 

Ferrier 

Downer 

Gaunt 

Dymond 

Good 

Evans 

Haggerty 

Gilbertson 

Irmes 

Gomme 

Jackson 

Grossman 

Lewis 

Guindon 

MacDonald 

Hamilton 

MacKenzie 

Haskett 

Makarchuk 

Henderson 

Martel 

Hodgson 

Newman 

(Victoria- 

(Windsor- 

Haliburton) 

Walkerville) 

Hodgson 

Nixon 

(York  North) 

Ayes 
Paterson 
Peacock 
Pilkey 
Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(Scarborough 

Centre) 
Ruston 
Singer 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Sopha 
Spence 
Stokes 
Trotter 
Worton 
Young— 33. 


Nays 
Jessiman 
Johnston 

(St.  Catharines) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Knight 
Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 
MacNaughton 
Meen 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Newman  "" 

(Ontario  South) 
Potter 
Price 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 
Randall 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton 

Mountain) 
Snow 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
White 
Whitney 
Winkler 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 57. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  33,  the  "nays"  57. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
Shall  the  supply  resolution  be  concurred  in? 


Resolution  concurred  in. 

It  being  6.00  of  the  clock,  p.m. 
took  recess. 


the  House 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m.  On  section  5: 


Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  to  revert  to  the 
presentation  of  reports, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Agreed? 
Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honour  of  placing  before  the  House,  the 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hamilton-Wentworth-Burlington  Local  Gov- 
ernment Review  Commission.  As  the  name 
suggests,  the  commission  made  up  of  Mr. 
Donald  R.  Steele,  Mr.  Brian  W.  B.  Morrison, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Jerratt  was  retained  to 
study  the  municipal  government  structure 
and  to  make  recommendations  about  the 
structure  and  effect  of  a  regional  government 
in  that  subject  area.  This  report  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  McKeough)  is  presenting  it  to  a  meeting 
of  area  representatives  and  interested  citizens 
in  Hamilton  tonight  and  naturally  wanted  the 
House  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  report 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Also,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  members  that,  in  the  west  gallery,  we 
have  members  of  the  12th  Willowdale  Scout 
Troop  from  Willowdale. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  Chair. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  192,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
mind  waiting  while  I  get  a  copy  of  the  biU, 
I  shall  call  him  first.  Bill  192,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act.  I  understand  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments   or  amendments  up  to  section  5? 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer); I  move  that  subsection  1  of  section  5 
of  Bill  192  be  amended  as  follows:  That  the 
number  100  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  sub- 
section be  deleted  and  that  the  number  130 
be  substituted  therefor;  so  that  section  will 
now  read: 

Whereupon  the  contributor  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  re-employed  or 
engaged  in  any  capacity  of  the  service  of 
the  Crown  and  works  for  a  period  of  more 
than  130  days  in  any  one  year,  any  allow- 
ance or  annuity  to  which  he  is  entided  dur- 
ing such  re-employment  or  engagement 
shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  period. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  disappointed  in  the  Treas- 
urer's amendment.  On  second  reading,  mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  discussed  the 
elimination  altogether  of  any  period  of  restric- 
tion on  the  rights  of  former  employees  of  the 
government  to  draw  their  pension  in  full. 
The  Minister  has  come  back  to  us  with  an 
amendment  tonight  replacing  100  days  of 
employment  with  an  extension  of  130  days 
of  employment.  On  second  reading,  we  made 
the  point  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  that 
once  an  employee  has  earned  entitlement  to 
a  pension  by  right  of  service,  that  right  should 
not  be  diminished  if  he  is  employed  for  a 
further  period  of  time  with  some  other 
department  of  the  Crown,  and  that  his  pen- 
sion should  be  paid  to  him  in  full  regardless 
of  further  service  beyond  his  normal  retire- 
ment age  or  retirement  date  of  service.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  to  vote 
against  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  amendment. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  present  system  that  we  are  oper- 
ating under  whereby  we  run  two  committees 
at  the  same  time,  I  missed  an  opportunity  to 
be  here  when  this  particular  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. I  take  a  view  opposite  to  what  the 
hon.  member  just  said,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  view  contrary  to  that  taken  by  my 
own    party. 

I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  days  that  a  pensioned  per- 
son can  work  for  the  province,  not  an  exten- 
sion. Anybody  who  argues  that  there  should 
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be  an  extension  is  the  kind  who  would  deny 
to  our  young  people  a  place  in  the  sun.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  keep  the  young  people 
always  young  and  incapable  of  taking  the 
reins  into  their  hands.  They  are  the  kind 
who  will  never  let  go  of  power.  They  just 
want  to  be  in  the  driver's  seat  all  the  time. 

Pensions,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  not  created 
just  to  give  a  person  a  means  of  existence 
in  old  age.  Every  year,  we  have  been  slowly 
decreasing  the  age  at  which  these  pensions 
are  granted.  We  have  been  doing  that  for 
two  reasons— one,  because  we  feel  that  the 
people,  during  the  lifetime  that  they  have 
worked,  have  earned  the  right  to  retire;  and 
two,  and  this  is  something  that  the  unions 
have  fought  for  for  decades  and  decades,  is 
the  right  to  retire  at  an  early  age  to  give 
the  young  people  a  chance  to  move  up  on 
the  economic  ladder,  to  move  up  in  society, 
to  finally  assume  control  of  their  own  destiny. 
So  there  are  two  aspects  to  it:  one  is  the 
monetary  aspect,  and  the  other  is  the  social 
aspect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  extend  the  time  period 
in  which  a  pensioned  civil  servant  can  con- 
tinue to  work  part-time  with  the  government, 
we  in  essence  are  doing  a  number  of  things. 
We  are  admitting  that  we  made  a  bad  choice 
in  that  person  to  begin  with,  for  if  we  had 
made  a  good  choice,  we  would  not  have  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  his  retirement.  That 
person  or  th's  government  would  have  en- 
sured that  there  was  someone  to  take  his 
place  when  he  retired.  In  other  words,  we 
would  not  need  him  part-time  or  otherwise  if 
he  was  a  good  and  faithful  servant  because 
he  would  have  prepared  others  to  take  his 
place. 

Secondly,  by  permitting  him  to  stay  on,  as 
I  say,  we  are  denying  our  young  people  the 
right  to  advance.  We  are  being  selfish,  we  are 
being  dog-in-a-mangerish.  General  Motors 
will  not  jjermit  a  man  to  stay  on  past  the 
retirement  age.  Eaton's  will  not  permit  a  man 
to  stay  on  beyond  retirement  age,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  executives  in  senior  posi- 
tions, not  the  people  down  below.  They  ap- 
preciate you  must  make  way  for  youth.  You 
must  give  them  their  place  in  the  sun  and 
their  day  in  the  sun.  This  is  the  important 
principle  here. 

This  is  why  I  oppose  any  extension  of  the 
number  of  days  that  a  retired  civil  servant 
can  work  for  this  government  beyond  what  it 
is  now.  In  fact,  I  would  diminish  it.  I  would 
wipe  it  out  completely.  It  he  has  done  his  job 
well,  he  is  entitled  to  his  retirement.  If  he 
wants,  I  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  right 
to  go  and  work  elsewhere.  He  has  earned  his 


pension.  He  can  draw  his  pension  and  work 
elsewhere  for  all  I  care,  but  I  say  he  ought 
not  to  work  for  the  civil  service.  The  young 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  move  ahead 
and  show  what  they  can  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  was  discussed  in  the  House  on  second 
reading,  to  some  extent.  I  explained  the  back- 
ground that  prompted  the  original  amend- 
ments wliich  increased  the  time  that  a  former 
contributor  could  be  employed— which  was, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  tiiis  bill,  and  still 
is,  if  the  bill  is  not  passed,  30  days.  The 
amendment  originally  called  for  100  days. 
The  amendment  was  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Public  Service  Superannua- 
tion Board,  and  it  is  anomalous  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  work  both  ways.  I  am  speak- 
ing chiefly  to  the  member  for  Humber  at  the 
moment.  I  find  myself  in  that  rather  anomalous 
position  of  agreeing  with  both  sides  of  the 
presentation  and  that  is  not  a  very  easy  posi- 
tion to  defend. 

I  explained  on  second  reading  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  restrictions  were  tliere  was  to 
pre\ent  the  very  thing  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  referred  to,  and  that  was  to  make 
it  too  attractive  altogether  for  persons  to  seek 
retirement  and  benefit  from  retirement,  which 
was  in  certain  instances,  the  case.  The 
anomaly  again,  in  that  sense,  is,  of  course, 
that  they  can  leave  the  public  ser\'ice  alto- 
gether and  draw  their  pension  and  there  are 
no  restrictions.  So  we  have  a  situation  where 
outside  the  public  sector  there  are  no  restric- 
tions; inside  the  public  sector  there  are  re- 
strictions. 

I  made  a  commitment  at  the  time  of  second 
reading  of  the  bill  that  I  would  examine  this 
again  with  those  from  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Board  who  advised  the 
amendments  in  the  first  place,  and  beyond 
that  I  made  no  com.mitment.  I  recall  being 
asked,  I  think  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  to  commit  myself 
to  go  with  some  modest  amendment  at  this 
time  and  then  bring  in  new  legislation  next 
session  wiping  out  the  restrictions  altogether. 
This  I  have  not  found  it  possible  or  sensible 
to  do,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  before  I 
explain  those  reasons,  and  I  will  be  brief 
about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  tell  the 
committee  that  130  days  is  the  equivalent  of 
six  months.  It  is  half  a  year.  If  there  are  52 
weeks,  and  five  working  days  in  a  week,  and 
not  concerning  ourselves  with  statutory  holi- 
days, we  are  now  proposing  something  that 
constitutes  half  a  year,  six  months.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  very  generous  at  this  point 
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in  time,  When  you  consider  that  the  pension 
can  be  drawn  and  six  months  of  employment 
can  be  added  to  a  pension.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  generous. 

The  other  point  I  explained  on  second 
reading  was  that  the  whole  matter  of  pensions, 
pension  benefits,  and  their  entire  relationship 
with  pensions,  to  civil  servants  and  others— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  employees  of  Crown  agen- 
cies and  the  rest— is  under  very  intensive 
study.  This  prompts  me  to  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  members  of  the  House, 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  proceed  any  further 
at  this  time  until  the  results  of  that  study  are 
made  known  to  me  and  I,  in  turn,  can  make 
them  known  to  the  House. 

I  think  this  is  a  sensible  position  for  now.  It 
is  an  interim  situation.  It  was  intended  to  be, 
as  I  explained  on  second  reading,  and  still 
is  intended  to  be.  Whether  it  remains  to  be 
considered  generous  and  fair  enough  in  the 
light  of  the  study  that  is  being  undertaken, 
I  cannot  say  at  this  time  but  I  certainly  am 
not  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  go  any 
further. 

Indeed,  possibly  the  original  motion,  and 
the  original  amendment,  was  sufficient.  How- 
ever, upon  examination  and  upon  discussion 
with  the  Public  Service  Superannuation  Board, 
they  felt  this  was  reasonable  enough  in  terms 
of  practical  limitations  and  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
consider  the  amen'lment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor  West.  So,  there 
we  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peacock:  If  I  could  just  ask  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  one  further  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to 
say  that  is  very,  very  inconsistent  of  him  be- 
cause if  he  had  arrived  at  this  limit  of  130 
days  by  some  logical  process,  may  I  refer  him 
to  the  limits  placed  in  The  Municipal  Act  on 
the  entitlement  of  retiring  employees  to  their 
sick  leave.  This  gives  them  180  days  pay; 
no  more,  no  less.  Should  they  have  sufficient 
service  when  they  reach  the  point  of  retire- 
ment they  can  draw  that  amount  of  entitle- 
ment, 180  days  pay,  times  the  daily  rate,  if 
they  have  not  had  to  draw  from  the  fund  for 
salary  continuation  during  sickness.  Now  I 
do  not  see  why  this  Act  affecting  civil  servants 
of  the  province  should  in  any  way  differ  from 
the  benefit  made  available  to  municipal  em- 
ployees, policemen  and  firefighters. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  discussion? 

Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  subsection  1 
of  section  5  of  Bill  192  be  amended  as  fol- 


lows: That  the  number  100  in  the  fourth  line 
of  the  subsection  be  deleted  and  the  number 
130  be  substituted  therefor. 

Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  sections 
with  amendments  or  comments  or  questions? 

If  not,  shall  the  bill  be  reported  as 
amended? 

Bill  No.  192,  as  amended,  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the 

fees  and  expenses  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turning officers  and  other  officers  in  person 
for  services  performed  under  The  El  action 
Act,  1968-69,  so  far  as  they  are  payable 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  under  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  be  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the 
payment  of  such  fees  and  expenses;  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may  direct 
that  accountable  warrants  payable  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  any  officer 
or  other  person, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  217,  The  Election 
Act,  1968-69. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  125,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Mr.  Peacock:  May  I  ask  why  the  bill  on 
which  the  recommendation  of  His  Honour, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  based  is  not 
before  the  committee? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  It  is  already  on  for 
third  reading,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peacock:  It  is  something  we  did  not 
take  account  of. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  1,  There  is  an 
amendment  for  section  1. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
When  this  bill.  No.  125,  was  last  before  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  I  indicated  that  if 
we  could  defer  consideration  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  amend  the  bill.  The  Act  as  it  is 
printed  provides  for  a  special  committee  to  be 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Legislature,    The  result  of  bur  discussion  as 
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we  undertook  consideration  of  the  bill  previ- 
ously was  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
have  such  a  committee  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session.  So  I  move,  Mr. 
Chairman— in  accordance  with  that  suggestion 
—I  move  that  section  12  of  the  Act,  as  enacted 
by  section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  delet- 
ing subsection  1  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing therefore: 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  each  session 
of  the  Legislature  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Assembly  shall  be  appointed  to  be 
known  as  the  standing  committee  on  regu- 
lations, with  authority  to  sit  during  the 
session,  and  that  the  said  section  12  be 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "special" 
where  it  occurs  in  subsections  2,  3,  4  and 
5  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "standing" 
in  each  instance. 

The  eflFect  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  make  the  committee  a  standing  commit- 
tee rather  than  a  special  committee;  to  pro- 
vide that  it  be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  and  that  it  sits  during  the  session; 
and  the  word  "special",  where  it  appears  in 
section  one,  becomes  "standing." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  discussion  on  the 
motion  by  Mr.  Wishart? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  actual  effect  of 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Attorney 
General  has  replaced  the  special  committee 
with  a  standing  committee  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  standing  committee  presumably 
would  review  all  of  the  regulations  that  were 
brought  in  in  relation  to  legislation. 

Now  I  am  wondering  what  would  happen, 
for  instance,  in  the  interim  when  the  session 
was  not  operating.  Would  this  standing  com- 
mittee, at  some  future  date  when  the  session 
reconvenes  or  when  we  open  the  new  session, 
would  the  standing  committee  actually  review 
all  of  the  regulations  that  have  been  under- 
taken during  the  interim?  Is  this  the  effect  of 
this  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  that  would  be  the 
e£Fect. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
McRuer  in  his  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  legislation  as  this  bill,  to  review 
the  regulations,  did  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  power  to  sit  during  recess. 
Now,  we  considered  that  when  the  bill  was 
first  presented  but  we  abandoned  the  recom- 
mendation to  that  extent,  and  felt  it  should 
sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  With 


the  amendment,  it  sits  during  each  session 
still.  We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it 
should  sit  between  sessions. 

To  answer  the  hon.  member's  question,  it 
would  pick  up  any  regulations  that  were 
passed  between  sessions  and  all  regulations 
by  the  Act,  subsection  2  of  section  1,  every 
regulation  stands  permanently  referred  to  the 
committee.  It  will  now  read  standing  com- 
mittee, so  it  will  review  all  regulations.  With 
the  Legislature  now  sitting  almost,  we  might 
say,  throughout  the  year,  it  would  appear 
there  will  be  little  time  except  a  reasonable 
time  between  sessions  when  the  committee 
will  not  be  working  because  the  session  seems 
to  be  now  lasting  almost  ten  months,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  year.  So  I  think  they  will  prob- 
ably require  what  break  they  get.  Anyway, 
we  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  should  sit  throughout 
between  sessions. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman:  there  is  only 
one  problem  with  that  as  I  see  it.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
sessions  are  extending  to  almost  ten  months- 
nine  to  ten  months  of  the  year,  if  this  particu- 
lar session  is  any  indication.  However,  if  we 
do  get  a  shorter  session  in  the  future,  the 
standing  committee  may  in  some  cases  be 
reviewing  these  regulations  after  they  have 
become  operative  and  after  the  whole  pro- 
cedure has  been  set  in  motion.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  is  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  that  is  the  intent 
of  the  bill.  The  regulations  are  passed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  they  will  be 
effective,  I  presume,  immediately;  in  many 
cases  at  least,  they  would  be  efiFective.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  reg- 
ulations should  wait  until  the  committee  has 
reviewed  them  and  made  its  report.  The 
committee's  power  is  to  review  the  regula- 
tions, to  report  back  to  the  Legislature;  it 
cannot,  it  does  not,  deal  with  government 
policy  in  the  making  of  the  regulations.  It 
reviews  the  scope  of  the  regulations  to  see  if 
they  are  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  which 
the  regulations  are  appended,  by  which  they 
become  a  part  of  the  legislative  power. 

But  I  would  not  anticipate,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  intended  for  a  moment,  that 
the  regulations  should  not  be  efiFective.  The 
thought,  1  think,  of  this  legislation  is  that  we 
have  never  had  this  type  of  review  in  this 
Legislature;  that  the  committee  would  review 
the  regulations,  bring  back  to  the  House  a 
report,  pointing  out  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the   committee,   perhaps,   the   regulations   go 
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beyond  the  necessity  of  the  puiposes  of  the 
Act  or  impose  a  penalty,  perhaps,  which  they 
should  not  do— things  of  that  nature,  that  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Act.  But  it  was 
never  intended  that  the  regulations  should 
wait  upon  the  committee  or  upon  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  I  did  not  infer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  particular  committee  would  ac- 
tually formulate  government  policy.  I  realize 
that  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  did  not  want  to  infer  that.  The 
only  point  that  I  was  making  was  that  the 
regulations  in  some  cases  could  be  operative 
and  in  effect  when  the  committee  reviews 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  not  such  a  bad  thing 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  would 
be  of  greater  effect  and  of  greater  force  if  the 
regulations  were  reviewed  prior  to  becoming 
operative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  merit  of  the  suggestion,  but  I  see 
practical  difficulties.  It  is  necessary,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation,  whatever 
Act  it  may  be,  that  there  be  regulations. 
They  are  framed,  and  carefully  drawn;  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  need  to  become  ef- 
fective very  quickly  after  they  are  promul- 
gated or  published;  that  is  when  they  do 
become  effective.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
the  standing  committee  might  not  get  around 
to  dealing  with  them  for  a  matter  of  weeks, 
possibly— a  week,  two  weeks,  five  weeks, 
something  of  that  sort.  Whereas  I  think  they 
must  go  forward,  they  must  be  effective. 

The  committee  is  at  liberty,  of  course,  to 
review  them,  to  consider  their  scope  and  be 
critical  of  their  provisions,  and  in  its  report, 
to  say  so  to  this  House.  But  the  government 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  policy 
which  is  carried  forward  from  the  Act  into 
the  regulations.  The  committee's  duty  is  to 
review  them  and  see  that  they  fit  within  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act.  They  must  be 
effective.  I  think  they  cannot  wait  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  time  of  review  of  the  standing 
committee. 

There  may  be  cases,  I  would  anticipate, 
where  regulations  may  be  prepared.  And  I 
am  not  sure  of  this  but  I  think  it  may  very 
well  be  possible  that  they  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  committee  for  its  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  drafters  of  the  regulations. 
But  I  think  the  general  intent  here  is  that 
regulations,  once  passed,  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  and  thereby 
made  effective  on  publication,  are  submitted 
to  the  standing  committee  on  regulations  for 
its  review  and  study  and  report  back.  And  I 


do  not  think  you  could  contemplate  that  the 
regulations  could  not  be  effective  until  you 
had  this  report  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Peacock:  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  one  of  the  first 
tasks  that  I  think  should  be  put  before  the 
standing  committee  as  he  now  has  constituted 
it,  should  be  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  concrete 
definition  of  regulation  where  we  have  before 
us  in  the  House  and  in  the  various  standing 
committees,  a  number  of  terms,  all  of  which 
countenance  a  legislative  discretion  or  au- 
thority—order-in-council,  regulation,  order,  by- 
law—what-have-you . 

I  imagine  there  are  any  number  of 
synonyms  which  are  used  to  refer  to  what 
this  Legislature  delegates  to  subordinate 
bodies  as  law-making  exercise  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's senior  legislative  counsel  put  before  the 
standing  committee  various  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  delegated  legislation  or  the  termi- 
nology which  has  been  used  in  Ottawa- 
statutory  instruments,  I  think  the  special  com- 
mittee or  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  used  in  its  study.  This  was  its 
first  undertaking.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  in  this  jurisdiction,  this  provincial 
jurisdiction,  where  so  many  statutes  provide 
within  them  the  delegation  of  law-making 
authority  to  subordinate  commissions  or 
boards  that  have  application  not  in  the  gen- 
eral way  but  in  a  very,  very  particular  way 
to  individuals  and  corporations  and  munic- 
ipalities and  companies,  just  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  a  regulation  as  opposed  to  a 
statute. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  was  not  able  to  comprehend 
too  well  in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons committee  on  statutory  instruments, 
how  it  was  that  a  regulation  came  to  be 
defined  as  an  order  or  legal  fiat  which  pro- 
vided for  a  penalty  in  the  instance  where  an 
offence  was  committed.  I  believe  that  this 
was  one  of  the  definitions  used  by  that  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  determine 
the  definition  of  a  regulation  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  our  jurisdiction  at  least,  the 
commission  of  an  offence  against  the  order  of 
a  subordinate  body  to  the  legislative  authority 
necessarily  is  a  definition  of  regulation. 

I  think  that  the  remarks  that  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce,  if  they  point  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  veto  by  the  standing  committee,  are 
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not  well  founded.  The  executive  will,  of 
course,  want  to  continue  the  prerogative  of 
law  making  through  regulation,  however  it  is 
defined,  with  the  right  of  review  by  this 
Legislature  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority, 
and  I  think  that  the  executive,  while  it  may 
wish  to  continue  that  prerogative,  has  a 
responsibility  none  the  less  to  assist  the  Legis- 
lature in  reaching  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  exercise  of  that  executive  prerogative  has 
been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  as  the  Attorney  General  has  just 
explained. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
meets  and  takes  up  the  task  of  the  review  of 
the  regulations,  I  hope  that  that  will  be  one 
of  the  items  of  documentation  of  material  that 
is  put  before  it  at  one  of  its  early  sittings: 
the  assistance  of  the  Attorney-General's  senior 
law  officers  in  reaching  a  very  clear  definition 
of  just  what  the  distinction  is  between  the 
statute  and  the  regulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  speak  briefly  on  that.  I  think  per- 
haps we  would  welcome  the  help  of  the 
committee.  We  have  not  got  a  definition  of 
regulation  in  this  bill.  I  think  of  a  regulation 
—although  I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  definition— 
as  a  subordinate  type  of  legislation  which 
follows  a  statute  which  provides  that  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may  pass  a 
regulation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  McRuer  in  his  volume  on  civil  rights, 
volume  1,  report  number  1,  at  page  378— and 
these  are  not  in  the  bill— lays  down  certain 
principles  and  I  think  we  have  become  very 
aware  of  them  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  will  use  them  because  it  is  to  the 
committee  that  he  directs  these  words,  or 
these  recommendations.  He  said: 

The  following  principles  should  be  laid 
down  to  guide  the  committee  in  its  exami- 
nation of  the  regulations. 

These  are  not  included  in  statutory  form  in 
the  bill  but  these  principles  would  certainly 
be  applied  by  the  committee. 
He  says: 

(a)  They  should  not  contain  provisions 
initiating  new  policy,  but  should  be  con- 
fined to  details  to  give  effect  to  the  policy 
established  by  the  statute. 

(b)  They  should  be  in  strict  accord  with 
the  statute,  conferring  the  power,  particu- 
larly concerning  personal  liberties. 

(c)  They  should  be  expressed  in  precise 
and  unambiguous  language. 


(d)  They  should  not  have  retrospective 
effect  unless  clearly  authorized  by  statute. 

(e)  They  should  not  exclude  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts. 

Which  I  think  is  very  important— 

(f)  They  should  not  impose  a  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  other  penalty. 

I  am  not  sure  all  our  regulations  have  been 
observing  these  things  in  the  past. 

(g)  They  should  not  shift  the  onus  of 
proof  of  innocence  to  a  person  accused  of 
an  offence. 

(h)  They  should  not  impose  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  tax— as  distinct  from  fixing  the 
amount  of  a  license  fee  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Well  that  washes  out  your 
Ontario  hospital  premiums  and  OHSIP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  Now  these  are 
some  of  the  things  the  committee  will  prob- 
ably be  very  quick  to  note  in  these  principles, 
in  the  review  of  the  regulations.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  great  virtue  of  this  legislation  in 
that  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  someone, 
a  competent  body  of  this  House,  to  make  this 
study  bearing  these  principles  in  mind.  He 
has  two  more: 

(i)  They  should  not  make  any  unusual  or 

unexpected  use  of  delegated  power. 

A  very  important  thing,  and: 

(i)  General  powers  should  not  be  exer- 
cised to  establish  a  judicial  tribunal  or 
administrative  tribunal. 

Those  principles,  he  said,  should  be  followed 
by  the  committee  in  its  study. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  definition,  as  I  say, 
I  would  welcome  some  assistance  on  that  and 
perhaps  we  might  get  that  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  not  propose  to  draft  one  or  offer 
an  amendment  here  tonight  to  try  to  define  it 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  Attorney  General  well  knows,  my 
colleague  from  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook)  and  I 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill  at  some  length 
took  question  with  the  Attorney  General 
about  the  provisions  of  section  3;  and  those 
objections  still  stand. 

I  was  tempted  to  move  an  amendment  to- 
night removing  the  words  that  we  thought 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  a  motion- 
Mr.  Singer:  Have  we  a  motion? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment  to 
section  1— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  I  was  not  addressing 
myself  to  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —which  must  be  cleared 
before  we  go  on  to  section  3. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
perhaps  I  can  oflFer  some  help  here.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  section  1,  I 
think,  is  not  the  point  on  which  the  hon. 
member  is  addressing  himself.  I  am  sure  he 
is  quite  agreeable  to  the  amendment  I  moved 
but  he  is  pursuing  what  he  does  submit- 
frankly  he  pursued  "at  some  length"  to  use 
his  own  words,  on  second  reading.  I  hope 
he  will  not  pursue  it  quite  so  long  tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no;  I  have  no  intention— I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 1  if  you  want  to  put  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  should  put  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  and  then  I  will  make 
my  remarks  on  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  as  moved 
by  Mr.  Wishart  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  on  section  3,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  How  about  section  2? 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  2—1  have  no  objection 
to  that  either.  Do  you  want  to  carry  that 
one,  Mr.  Chairman? 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Actually  we  are  prepared 
for  comments,  questions  or  amendments  to 
section  2  or  section  3,  whichever  you  have. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  well,  I  am  in  order  now  on 
subsection  3? 

Section  2,  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Singer:  On  subsection  3;  as  I  say,  my 
colleague  from  Samia  and  I,  at  some  length 
as  the  Attorney  General  underlined,  and  we 
think  it  is  important,  quarrelled  with  the 
words  "but  without  reference  to  the  merits 
of  a  policy  or  the  objectives  to  be  affected 


by  tlie  regulations  or  enabling  statutes".  We 
fought  our  battle  there.  I  think  we  divided 
the  House.  I  am  not  sure— did  we  divide  the 
House  at  that  time? 

Nevertheless  we  made  the  point.  The  point 
is  obvious  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
just  scribbled  down  as  the  Attorney  General 
was  talking— one  of  the  tasks  of  tlie  com- 
mittee "are  to  determine  whether  the  regu- 
lations fit  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Act."  Those  are  the  Attorney  General's 
own  words. 

How  the  committee  is  going  to  do  that 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy 
or  the  objectives  affected  by  the  regulations 
I  do  not  know,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  see  more  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  than  I  can,  but  if  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  barred  from  talking 
about  the  objectives  to  be  affected  by  the 
regulations,  or  the  enabling  statutes,  then  it 
means  they  cannot  determine  whether  the 
regulations  fit  within  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Act.  I  think  that  the  simplest  amend- 
ment that  we  suggested— and  I  am  not  even 
going  to  move  it,  I  will  just  appeal  to  the 
Attorney  General's  good  sense— is  to  take  out 
the  words  "or  objectives  to  be  affected  by 
the  regulations  or  enabling  statutes*'. 

I  think  if  he  took  those  out  then  he  would 
not  be  barring  the  committee  in  future  years 
from  determining  whether  or  not  the  parti- 
cular regulation  is  within  the  enabling  powers 
in  the  statute. 

With  those  words  remaining  and  to  my 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  leaves  to  the  caprice 
of  an  arbitrary  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  ability  to  rule  out  a  serious  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  particular  regulation  fits 
within  the  powers  given  by  the  statute.  What 
I  say  very  simply  is  that  surely  we  do  not 
want  to  give  to  a  committee  or  to  bar  a 
committee  from  enquiring  into  whetlier  or 
not  regulations— if  this  committee  has  any 
purpose— are  within  the  powers  laid  down 
by  this  Legislature.    I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

We  argued  this  point  at  some  length.  We 
were  not  able  to  convince  the  Attorney 
General  at  an  earlier  time.  Perhaps  this  last 
suggestion  might  make  some  impression  on 
him.  I  am  not  even  going  to  move  the 
amendment,  I  am  just  going  to  appeal  to  his 
good  intelligence  hopefully  that  he  will 
accept  this  suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  but,  and  this  is  not 
semantics  that  we  are  talking  about,  I  think 
we  have  a  different  approach  to  the  meaning 
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of  what  is  in  the  bill,  the  scope  of  the  regu- 
lations, the  language  of  subsection  3,  to 
which  he  addressed  himself  "the  committee 
shall  examine  the  regulations  with  particular 
emphasis  to  the  scope"— 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  method  of  exercising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  the  method  of 
exercising!  How  far  do  they  go?  How  do 
they  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
the  legislation,  of  the  statute? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  left  those  words  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  Now  I  think  it  is 
very  necessary  to  say  "but  without  reference 
to  the  merits"— 

Mr.  Singer:  "Merits"  yes,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "Of  the  policy,  or  ob- 
jectives". Now  surely  the  government  in 
bringing  in  a  bill  has  to  frame  a  policy,  has 
to  know  its  policy,  and  policy  and  objective 
surely  meld  one  into  tlie  other,  they  are 
almost  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  objective 
is  accomphshed  by  a  policy  framed  into 
legislation.  Now  you  cannot  entrust  under 
our  system.  I  am  not  saying  they  would  not 
be  trustworthy  but  you  cannot  abdicate  the 
responsibility  of  government  and  give  it  to 
a  committee  of  the  House,  the  responsibility, 
the  obligation  to  frame  policy,  to  carry  out 
an  objective  which  the  government  sees  as 
part  of  its  policy. 

Mr.  McRuer  says  this,  maybe  he  makes  it 
plainer  than  I  do.  It  is  brief,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  page  377  he  says  this: 

The  policy  of  the  Act  having  been  settled 
by  the  Legislature  after  full  debate  and 
discussion,  ought  not  to  be  re-opened  for 
discussion  in  the  committee.  The  merits  of 
the  regulation,  namely,  an  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  them  and  their  eJBBcacy,  within 
the  framework  of  the  policy  approved  and 
provided  for  by  the  Act,  are  matters  for 
which  the  government  is  responsible  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  committee  has  no  business,  he  says,  in 

that  area. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  functions  of 
the  committee  should  be  to  supervise  the 
operation  of  departments  of  government. 
'  Elimination  of  the  consideration  of  policy 
or  merits  should  permit  the  committee  to 
proceed  in  a  non-partisan  way  as  it  has 
done  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
Manitoba. 

Mr.  McRuer,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  when 
it  gets  to  the  committee  they  are  not  to  be 


engaged  in  whether  this  is  wise,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  Do  these  regulations  carry  out 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Act?  Is  this 
the  method?  Do  they  fit  the  method?  You 
do  not  get  into  a  partisan  or  political  debate 
on  policy  and  I  think  that  the  language  is 
clear  when  it  says: 

The  committee  shall  examine  the  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  the  scope  and  the 
method— these  are  procedures— but  without 
reference  to  the  merit  or  the  policy  or  the 
objectives. 

That  was  the  way  that  I  see  it.  I  think  it 
is  just  that  my  friend  and  I  differ  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  language.  He  did  not 
move  an  amendment,  but  I  could  not  accept 
it— I  believe  he  did  move  one  on  second  read- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  could  not  accept 
it  then. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  a 
postscript,  I  cannot  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment at  all  with  the  section  that  the  Attorney 
General  quoted  from  McRuer.  He  says  that 
you  should  not  review  the  policy  of  the 
statute  because  that  has  been  decided  already. 
But  I  am  saying  that  if  the  policies  or  objec- 
tives to  be  effected  by  the  regulations,  differ 
from  the  policies  or  objectives  effected  by  the 
statute,  then  surely  the  committee  must  be 
able  to  question  that.  And  in  this  section  of 
this  statute  you  are  barring  the  committee 
from  questioning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  No,  that  is  the 
scope.  If  they  go  beyond  the  Act  they  are 
into  scope  and  that  is  right  in  the  section. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  the  Attorney  General 
is  satisfied  that  scope  is  sufficient  why  then 
does  he  need  the  additional  phrase  "but  with- 
out reference  to  the  merits  or  objectives  to 
be  effected  by  the  regulations"?  If  he  merely 
said  "but  without  reference  to  objectives  to 
be  effected  by  the  enabling  statutes,"  that 
would  be  fine.  Why  does  he  need  the  words 
"without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy 
or  objectives  to  be  effected  by  the  regulation"? 

Surely,  if  the  committee  is  going  to  serve 
a  useful  function,  it  is  one  of  its  tasks,  it  has 
to  be,  to  determine  whether  in  its  opinion 
the  regulation  in  question  is  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  enabling  staute. 

Not  for  a  moment  am  I  suggesting  that  the 
statutory  provision  can  or  should  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  policy  or  objectives  by  the 
committee.  That  has  already  been  determined 
in  the  Legislature  at  some  particular  time.  I 
am  saying  the  committee  has  to  have  the  task 
of   saying,    "In   this    regulation    is    there    an 
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objective  that  perhaps  might  tend  to  be  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  enabhng  statute?" 

I  am  sure  one  must  start  to  say  the  statute 
is  there.  One  cannot  question  the  statute. 
The  Legislature  in  its  wisdom,  or  lack  of  it, 
has  decreed  that  this  is  the  statutory  condi- 
tion. It  should  come  to  the  committee— and 
presuming  that  some  day  you  are  going  to 
get  an  arbitrary  chairman  in  that  committee 
who  says,  "I  will  not  have  any  talk  about 
whether  or  not  the  regulation  is  within  the 
power  granted  by  the  statute,  because  I  have 
got  those  protective  words."  This  is  my  fear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  you  would 
get  a  minority  report  very  quickly,  maybe 
even  a  majority  report  against  the  Chairman 
in  that  case.  But  just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  use  the  example  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downs  view  used,  if  the  regulations, 
in  the  opinion  of  members  of  that  committee, 
go  beyond  the  policy  and  purposes  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  legislation,  then  I  think  that 
committee  would  quickly  come  back  with  its 
report  to  the  House  and  say,  "These  regula- 
tions are,  or  this  particular  regulation  is,  out 
of  order.  We  criticize  it  because  of  its  scope- 
it  is  carrying  policy  in  the  regulation  much 
further  than  the  legislation  intends  to  go." 
That  is  why  we  think  the  report  would  say, 
"The  scope  of  the  regulation  goes  beyond 
the  Act  and  is  purely  bad." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Mr.  Wishart's  motion 
carry? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  on  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  1,  is  this  carried? 
Are  there  any  other  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  to  this  bill?  Shall  the  bill  as 
amended  be  reported? 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  calling?  You  said 
you  called  sections  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  question,  as  put  to  the 
committee,  covers  that.  Are  there  any  further 
comments,  questions  or  amendments  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  voted,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect,  on  subsection  1  and  subsection  2 
of  section  12.  I  would  just  like  that  for  the 
record,  for  whatever  that  is  worth.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  we  divide  the  House  on  it. 
I  am  going  to  register  my  objection,  in  some 
way,  to  subsection  2  of  12,  the  new  12,  be- 
cause, with  great  respect,  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  is  wrong. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  this  bill? 

Shall  the  bill  as  amended  be  reported? 

Section  3,  agreed  to. 

Bill  125,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  a  certain 
resolution  and  two  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution  and  two  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Day  Nur- 
series Act,  1966. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for 
the  Aged  and  Rest  Homes  Act. 

Bill  189,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Moosonee 
Development  Area  Board  Act,  1966. 

Bill  196,  An  Act  to  regulate  farms  on  which 
pregnant  mares  are  kept  for  the  collection  of 
urine. 

Bill  197,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Veterinar- 
ians Act. 

Bill  198,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

Bill  217,  The  Election  Act,  1968-69. 

Bill  218,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Voters  List 
Act. 

Bill  219,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage 
Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  220,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Im- 
provement Act. 

Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order,  resimi- 
ing  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
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BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Hiimber):  There  are  not  many 
NDPers  in  the  House,  so  I  vsdll  give  the 
member  a  hand. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  That  is 
very  kind  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  these  past  few  months  to  the 
subject  of  the  development  of  northern 
Ontario.  The  Minister  of  Mines'  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence's)  three  conferences  in  Timmins, 
Sudbury  and  the  Lakehead  certainly  sparked 
additional  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  that  we  northerners  face  in  an 
effort  to  create  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
north's  economy.  I  did  not  feel  that  very 
many  new  problems  or  grievances  were  aired 
that  have  not  been  aired  by  northerners  on 
countless  other  occasions  when  making  rep- 
resentations to  Queen's  Park  in  the  past. 

I  am  sure  many  northerners  approached 
these  conferences  with  a  mixture  of  scepti- 
cism and  hope.  We  wondered,  and  still  do, 
if  anything  really  beneficial  and  dynamic  will 
emerge  from  these  exercises,  since  our  voices 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  so  frequently  in  the 
past.  Even  with  senior  Cabinet  Ministers 
from  the  north  in  the  government,  little  en- 
couragement has  come  to  us  from  successive 
Tory  administrations  in  Queen's  Park  as  far 
as  development  is  concerned.  Even  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  on  Timmins  TV's  so-called 
Bear  Pit— which  was  pretty  tame— hinted  that 
in  the  past  when  northern  problems  were 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet  little  attention  or 
interest  was  apparent  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

When  the  present  report  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, he  stated  that  full  Cabinet  attendance 
and  participation  would  be  required.  I  hope 
he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  aim 
in  this  regard  as  I  understand  such  a  meeting 
was  held  last  week. 

I  suppose  the  element  of  hope  northerners 
experienced  was  that  many  felt  that  perhaps 
—just  perhaps— the  Minister  of  Mines  might 
be  able  to  impress  upon  his  colleagues,  what 
northern  Cabinet  Ministers  have  previously 
failed  to  do,  the  seriousness  of  the  feeling  of 
alienation  and  neglect  felt  by  northerners,  so 
that  constructive  and  dynamic  policies  may 
be  formulated  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  presently  exist. 

To  expect  such  from  a  Tory  government, 
with  its  record  of  indifference  and  its  com- 
mitment to  out-and-out  free  enterprise,  is  a 
tall  order,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  point 
was  effectively  made  on  a  number  of  occasions 


that  public  funds  need  to  be  committed  not 
just  to  subsidies  and  hand-outs  to  the  big 
corporations,  but  to  promote  public  enterprises 
where  the  needs  exist  and  where  a  viable 
industry  can  operate  in  those  areas  where 
private  investment  is  lacking,  that  perhaps, 
just  perhaps,  a  realistic,  pragmatic  politician 
like  the  Minister  of  Mines  just  might  be  able 
to  convince  his  Cabinet  colleagues  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  real 
development  of  the  north.  We  await,  there- 
fore, the  outcome  of  these  conferences  with 
scepticism  mingled  with  some  hope  that  our 
faith  in  northern  Ontario  may  evoke  a  similar 
response  of  faith  in  our  future,  leading  to 
action  from  the  Cabinet. 

One  point  that  northerners  realize  is  that 
we  ourselves  must  show  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  come  up  with  ideas  and  plans 
to  develop  the  north.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
invest  our  money,  our  talent  and  our  future  in 
the  opportunities  that  we  see  in  our  area  if 
our  economy  is  to  expand.  Basically,  we  must 
show  a  willingness  to  help  ourselves  rather 
than  look  to  others  to  do  it  for  us. 

Even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
in  his  "Design  for  Development"  statement, 
said: 

Local  initiative,  responsibility,  and  ad- 
vice must  continue  to  be  encouraged  and 
sought  in  any  scheme  of  provincial  plan- 
ning and  economic  development. 

Prior  to  that  statement,  the  Prime  Minister 

said: 

The  philosophy  of  the  present  Ontario 
government  has  always  been  to  encourage 
and  assist  individuals  to  develop  their  full 
capacities,  to  encourage  economic  competi- 
tiveness, and  to  provide  a  climate  of  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  for  a 
growing  labour  force. 

These  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  have  a 
pretty  hollow  sound  when  the  experience  of 
one  Zane  Williamson  of  my  riding  is  consid- 
ered. The  record  of  governmental  red  tape, 
buck-passing,  indifference  and  unconcern  is 
both  shocking  and  disgraceful.  A  mild  man- 
nered and  long  suffering  man  has  been  both 
discouraged  and  infuriated  with  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  If  only  the  government  took  the  Prime 
Minister's  words  seriously  and  acted  upon 
them,  we  might  get  some  solution  to  Mr. 
Williamson's  problems  and  we  might  also 
come  to  think  that  the  Tory  government  has 
some  real  genuine  concerns  for  our  problems. 

Mr.  Williamson  came  to  Timmins  from 
Ohio  two  or  three  years  ago  to  teach  at  the 
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Nortliern  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology, Porcupine  campus.  He  had  been  an 
engineer  and  builder  back  home  in  Ohio  and 
had  decided  to  try  Canadian  living  for  a 
change.  As  he  explored  the  countryside  in 
his  spare  time,  he  discovered  a  choice  piece 
of  property,  some  32  acres,  on  Night  Hawk 
Lake  that  had  all  the  prerequisites  for  a 
thriving  tourist  operation  —  beauty,  privacy, 
good  beach,  nice  lake  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
He  proceeded  to  buy  the  property  from  one 
Prosper  Deslaurlers  for  about  $10,000.  He 
turned  his  inventive  and  imaginative  mind 
loose  on  this  property  as  far  as  its  use  is 
concerned.  He  has  worked  on  it  for  some  18 
months,  has  built  a  number  of  camper  sites 
for  use  on  a  year-round  basis  and  eventually 
plans  to  have  70  available. 

Such  things  as  moose  hunting  in  the  fall, 
ice  fishing  in  winter,  nature  hikes  in  the 
spring  or  outdoor  camping  in  the  summer  are 
all  possibilities.  He  has  built  one  $10,000 
cottage,  has  plans  for  others  and  has  a  laun- 
dromat built  and  equipped,  as  well  as  an 
$11,000  sewage  system  meeting  Department 
of  Health  regulations,  already  installed.  All 
this  represents  considerable  initiative  and  his 
life's  savings  of  $50,000. 

But   there    is    one    catch   to    all   this.    His 
tourist   operation  is   in  unorganized   territory 
and  is  a  half  mile  off  the  main  Highway  101. 
His   letter   of   September    11    to    the   district 
engineer  of  The  Department  of  Highways  in 
Cochrane    outlines    pretty    dramatically    the 
problem  he  is  having.  He  writes,  Mr.  Speaker: 
After  working   with   the   New   Liskeard 
office.  Department  of  Highways,  for  over 
one   year,   I   still  have   a   very  poor  road 
leading    to    our   property    here    on    Night 
Hawk  Lake.  I  have  spent  over  $1,500  and 
now    it    is,    we    believe,    time    for    public 
maintenance  of  this  one-half  mile  road.  It 
was  just  suggested  today  by  the  New  Lis- 
keard office  that  we  ask  to  be  taken  under 
a  statute  labour  board.   This  is  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  letter  and  are  hoping  to 
have  work  done  on  the  road  within  a  week 
or  so,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
given  the  runaround.  Of  course  we  know 
that  there  was  a  change  in  jurisdiction  this 
past  spring  and  this  only  complicated  mat- 
ters. After  an  inspection  of  the  road  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  investment  we  have 
in  our  business,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
time  to  do  this  much  needed  work  on  the 
road. 

We  have  at  present  $45,000  in  the  32- 
acre  site  and  have  just  completed  a  10,000- 
gallon  septic  system  designed  for  10  year- 
around  families  and  60  camping  families. 


Also  we  are  waiting  on  delivery  of  three 
coin-operated  washing  machines  and  two 
large  commercial  dryers.  These  will  be  lo- 
cated in  our  laundromat.  I  have  employed 
one  man,  full-time,  for  over  one  year  and 
have  used  several  day  labourers.  So  you 
see,  we  have  invested  all  we  had  and  more; 
and  what  makes  matters  almost  unbearable 
is  the  road.  We  would  have  opened  for 
business  this  past  summer  but  our  work 
was  not  complete.  We  were  delayed  sev- 
eral times  and  for  several  weeks  each  time 
because  our  suppliers  could  not  make  de- 
liveries. It  has  been  a  struggle,  for  after 
each  rain  the  condition  of  the  road  was 
almost  impassable  and  this  has  accounted 
for  most  of  our  delays.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  incorne  from  the  summer  tourist 
season  we  keep  spending  money  buying 
gravel  in  order  to  get  our  materials  in.  This 
past  summer  we  have  put  $300  or  more 
gravel  on  the  road  just  to  get  our  gravel 
truck  out  of  the  mud.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  I  have  used  approximately  4,000  yards 
of  gravel  and  still  require  more.  My  em- 
ployee and  myself  have  worked  every  day 
and  we  plan  to  work  all  winter  developing 
other  features  of  our  establishment.  The 
north  asks  for  development  investment,  etc. 
but  where  is  the  incentive,  grants  or  help 
for  the  smaller  investor  than  a  Texas-Gulf 
Sulphur  type  investor?  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  have  my  10  year-round  trailer  sites  filled 
this  fall  if  water  is  always  standing  on  the 
road.  I  have  even  had  camping  families  tell 
me  that  the  road  was  too  bad  and  they 
went  elsewhere.  We  do  need  a  better  road 
and  now. 

Well,  that  letter  was  written  on  September 
11.  On  September  18  to  the  20  the  northern 
conference  was  held  in  Timmins.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr. 
Auld)  talked  with  Mr.  Williamson  and 
assured  him  of  his  support  and  his  help  with 
the  road.  Subsequently,  I  was  invited  out  to 
Mr.  Williamson's  place  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  mid-October  after  a  rainstorm  and 
the  drive  over  that  one-half  mile  road  took 
all  the  courage  I  could  muster  because  I  did 
not  think  I  could  get  in  or  get  out  without 
being  bogged  down  in  a  couple  of  feet  of 
mud.  I  thought  I  might  seriously  damage  my 
car  in  the  i^rocess.  I  needed  no  further  con- 
vincing that  action  was  necessary  on  that 
road,  and  so,  at  Mr.  Williamson's  request, 
went  and  talked  with  the  Minister  of  Tour- 
ism and  Information  to  be  assured  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  matter  with  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme).  Just  to  be  on 
the    safe   side,    I    wrote   to    the    Minister    of 
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Highways  requesting  his  consideration  and  I 
received  the  following  reply: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
24,  1969  in  connection  with  a  request  by 
Mr.  Zane  Williamson,  R.R.  No.  1,  Con- 
naught,  Ontario,  for  financial  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  access  road  to  his  property 
on  Night  Hawk  Lake,  south  of  Highway 
101.  Under  the  present  legislation,  Mr. 
Williamson  may  secure  financial  assistance 
in  two  ways.  Indirectly,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  Statute  Labour  Board  of  German- 
Matheson  Township  to  include  the  road 
in  question  with  their  road  system.  His 
contribution  would  then  be  in  the  form 
of  taxes  to  the  board  who  would  perform 
work  under  a  50  per  cent  subsidy  from 
the  department.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Williamson's  property  lies 
in  the  unorganized  Township  of  Macklem. 
Should  the  board  not  agree  to  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Williamson  could  apply  directly 
to  the  district  engineer  of  New  Liskeard, 
Mr.  D.  A.  O.  White,  for  a  special  work 
order  under  section  91,  part  12  of  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act.  The  subsidy 
in  this  case  is  also  50  per  cent.  The 
applicant's  share  must  be  paid  in  advance 
and  departmental  approval  obtained  before 
any  work  is  done. 

And  he  goes  on  to  outline  some  other  things. 

But  Mr.  Williamson  has  talked  about  that 
and  talked  about  that  for  months  and  noth- 
ing   has    transpired.     And    tlien    it    was    put 
over  to  the  Cochrane  district,  it  was  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  New  Liskeard  district,  so 
even  the  hon.   Minister  of  Highways   is   be- 
hind   time.     In   desperation,    Mr.    Williamson 
again  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  and  this  is  what  his  letter  says: 
It    has    been    over    a    month    since    my 
letter  of  October  3,  and  as  yet  there  has 
been   no   reply.     What  is   the   progress   in 
regards  to  the  funds  that  are  needed  by 
the  Cochrane  office  of  The  Department  of 
Highways?     As    was    stated    in    my    first 
letter,  I  have  done  some  transit  work  and 
have  prepared  a  set  of  plans.    Since  that 
time,  I  have  been  doing  some  bush  clear- 
ing in  order  to  facihtate  the  ditching  work 
which  is  the  major  cause  of  the  poor  road 
condition. 

You  see,  I  am  so  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  the  protection  of  my  invest- 
ment that  I  do  not  mind  doing  additional 
work  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  which 
must  be  shouldered  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  easiest  time  of  year 
to  do  this  work,  before  the  heavy  snow, 


and  there  is  a  drag  line  available  if  this 
work  is  to  be  contracted  out.  We  must 
have  a  return  on  our  investment  next  year 
and  without  a  better  road  this  will  be 
almost  impossible. 

Now  when  a  man  is  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  get  a  tourist  industry  underway  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  is 
completely  unconcerned  about  the  man's 
problem  even  though  it  has  been  brought 
to  him  in  a  niunber  of  ways,  it  is  rather  a 
discouraging  thing,  it  makes  one  wonder  what 
really  he  is  doing  to  promote  tourism  in 
northern  Ontario. 

It  appears  that  this  problem  is  not  too 
much  nearer  a  solution  than  it  was  way  back 
last  spring.  In  the  meantime,  he  must  drive, 
if  possible,  over  this  road  with  ruts  knee- 
deep.  At  the  same  time  with  the  gnawing 
concern  in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  next 
spring  again,  the  road  will  be  the  same. 
Prospective  tourists  and  permanent  residents 
at  the  trailer  park  will  be  deterred  and  his 
investment  will  be  in  jeopardy  and  may  go 
down  the  drain. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  prospect  that 
this  industrious  and  imaginative  northerner 
faces  as  a  result  of  governmental  indiflFerence. 
The  half-mile  road  needs  proper  ditching  and 
draining  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  the 
mud  and  subsequent  ruts  that  will  develop 
after  a  rain  or  in  the  spring  break-up.  He 
needs  help  and  he  needs  it  right  now. 

The  previous  owner  was  something  of  an 
inventive  person  and  had  thought  of  estab- 
lishing a  business,  the  manufacture  of  cores 
for  rolls  of  paper  at  Abitibi  at  Iroquois  Falls. 
Well,  alas,  his  business  skills  did  not  match 
his  inventive  skills  and  he  was  never  able  to 
go  ahead  with  his  dream.  But  he  also  had 
the  problem  of  the  road  and  he  spent  over 
$900  of  his  own  money,  and  him  still  a 
poor  man,  on  some  elementary  ditching. 
Neither  The  Department  of  Highways  nor 
Lands  and  Forests  would  reimburse  him  or  do 
a  similar  amount  of  work.  I  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  assistance  for  him  and  I  guess 
in  frustration  or  discouragement  he  sold  his 
property. 

The  present  owner,  Zane  Williamson,  has 
presently  spent  over  $1,500  of  his  own  money 
on  this  road  and  it  is  still  in  impassable 
condition.  He  has  done  the  necessary  surveys 
and  the  drafting  on  his  own  to  rectify  the 
situation  and  still  he  gets  the  runaround. 
Surely,  with  the  potentially  bright  future  that 
this  man's  business  has  from  a  tourist  point 
of  view,  it  behooves  both  the  Minister  of 
Highways  and  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
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Information  to  personally  get  involved  in  this 
situation  to  see  that  all  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  get  that  road  in  useable  condition  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  his  business  can  be 
opened,  a  return  can  be  realized  on  his  invest- 
ment, and  future  expansion  in  the  north  can 
take  place. 

This  man  has  shown  his  industriousness,  his 
determination  to  do  something  for  the  north, 
his  willingness  to  go  more  than  the  second 
mile  to  co-operate  and  find  a  solution  to  his 
thorny  problem.  Surely  if  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  in  "Design  for  Development"  have  any 
real  meaning,  or  if  this  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  really  concerned  about  individual 
initiative  and  industriousness  as  a  free  enter- 
prise party  like  theirs  says  it  is,  then  they 
must  get  this  matter  settled  immediately  and 
promote  rather  than  hinder  northern  develop- 
ment. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  this  government  is 
that  they  live  up  to  their  professed  princi- 
ples; that  they  practise  what  they  preach. 

There  is  one  further,  but  unrelated,  matter 
to  that  with  which  I  have  just  dealt,  that  I 
wish  to  advance  in  the  time  remaining  to  me. 
The  secretary  of  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
in  the  Porcupine,  Mr.  Len  Bradley,  has  in- 
formed me  of  a  very  worthwhile  and  ad- 
vanced approach  that  he,  along  with  Chief  of 
Police  Gordon  Beacock,  of  Timmins,  have 
spearheaded  and  have  had  adopted  in  our 
area.  I  was  so  impressed  with  that  which 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  the  Porcu- 
pine area's  juvenile  committee  that  I  feel  it 
advisable  to  share  it  with  this  House  with 
the  hope  that  the  whole  province  might  adopt 
this  very  worthwhile  procedure. 

Mr.  Justice  McRuer  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  enquir>'  into  civil  rights,  quite  exten- 
sively explores  the  function  of  the  juvenile 
and  family  courts  in  this  province;  and  in  the 
appendix  to  chapter  40,  he  examines,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  present  situation,  both 
Scottish  and  American  recent  developments 
in  the  field  of  the  approach  to  be  taken  by 
the  state  in  regard  to  juvenile  offenders.  As  a 
novice  on  this  subject  I  feel  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  Judge  Julian  Mack  in  an  article  of 
1909  on  the  role  of  the  judge  in  the  juvenile 
and  family  court,  should  equally  be  the  con- 
cern of  all  working  with  juvenile  offenders. 
Judge  Mack  wrote: 

The  problem  for  determination  by  the 
judge  is  not,  has  this  boy  or  girl  committed 
a  specific  wrong,  but  what  is  he,  how  has 
he  become  what  he  is,  and  what  had  best 
be  done  in  his  interests  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  state  to  save  him  from  a  downward 
career. 


Such  a  philosophy  of  care,  concern  and  re- 
habilitation should,  I  believe,  be  the  guiding 
approach  to  take  to  young  people  in  trouble. 
In  the  Kilbrandon  report  submitted  in  1964, 
which  was  set  up  to  consider  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquents  and  juveniles  in 
need  of  care  and  protection,  or  beyond 
parental  control— and  in  particular  the  con- 
stitution of  powers  and  procedures  of  the 
courts  dealing  with  such  juveniles— the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  put  forth;  and 
these  might  be  found  on  pages  574  and  575 
of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer's  report: 

The  committee  therefore  recommended 
that  juvenile  panels  be  established,  whose 
sole  function  would  be  the  disposition  of 
the  proper  treatment  to  the  juvenile.  The 
panel  would  assume  jurisdiction  only  after 
the  juvenile  has  admitted  his  guilt,  or  his 
guilt  has  been  determined  by  an  appropri- 
ate court  of  law,  the  sheriflE  court.  The 
committee  noted  that,  as  the  basic  facts  ac- 
tually were  in  dispute  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  referrals  to  the  sheriflF 
court  to  determine  the  facts  would  not  be 
many. 

It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  all 
existing  juvenile  courts  be  abolished  and 
that  all  juveniles  under  the  age  of  16  should 
be  removed  from  the  criminal  courts  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
panels,  which  would  be  empowered  to 
order  special  measures  of  education  and 
training  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
juvenile  concerned. 

The  proposed  juvenile  panel  would  not 
be  a  court  of  law.  It  would  be  a  lay  body 
comprising  persons  specially  qualified  with 
regard  to  the  problems  of  children.  The 
panel  would  be  a  completely  independent 
agency  whose  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  sheriff.  The  committee  felt  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  panel  always  consider 
the  child's  need  for  special  measures  of 
education  and  training  and  should  accord- 
ingly be  empowered  to  exercise  a  continu- 
ing jurisdiction  over  all  children  referred  to 
it,  subject  to  a  statutory  upper  age  limit, 
and  within  that  period  should  have  the 
discretion  to  alter,  vary,  or  terminate  the 
measures  initially  applied  in  the  light  of 
the  child's  progress  and  response. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  recom- 
mendations, as  applied  to  our  jurisdiction  and 
modified  accordingly,  would  have  a  good  deal 
of  relevance  and  would  lead  to  improvement 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  At  any  rate, 
the  existence  of  a  panel  something  along  these 
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lines  may  be  found  in  the  Porcupine,  in  my 
riding,  and  I  wish  to  read  for  hon.  members 
the  report  of  this  Porcupine  area  juvenile 
committee  from  June  1966  to  June  1969, 
since  I  think  there  are  some  very  worthwhile 
insights  to  be  found  in  this  report. 

The  juvenile  committee  was  formed  in 
'  June  1966  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief 
of  police  of  the  town  of  Timmins,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  local  judge.  Boys  and 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  who  appear 
before  this  committee  come  from  the  town 
of  Timmins,  three  area  townships,  which 
comprise  a  population  of  45,000,  and  the 
intervening  unorganized  territory.  There 
are  three  police  departments  involved, 
which  are  the  Timmins  police  department, 
the  township  of  Tisdale  police  depaitment, 
and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  following  organizations: 
the  Porcupine  and  District  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  probation  office,  the  police 
.  department  interested  in  the  case,  the 
welfare  administration  of  the  town  of 
Timmins,  and  the  clerk  of  the  provincial 
court,  family  division.  The  committee  meets 
on  an  average  of  once  a  month  and  more 
often  if  necessary.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
point  out  that  practically  the  same  person- 
nel have  attended  all  meetings  and  there 
has  hardly  been  an  absentee  from  any  of 
the  meetings.  Like  most  innovations,  there 
were  some  problems  to  be  straightened  out 
but  it  is  now  unanimously  agreed  by  all 
concerned  that  this  committee  has  been  a 
real  asset  to  the  community,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  children  and  families  con- 
cerned. The  reason  for  the  formation  of 
the  committee  was  to  hold  court  appear- 
ances by  children  to  a  minimum  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  child  greater  help  than 
might  result  from  a  court  appearance. 

All  children  alleged  to  have  committed 
offences  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Can- 
ada, or  statutory  offences  of  local  by-laws, 
are  referred  to  the  committee  unless  the 
committal  of  the  offence  is  denied  by  the 
child  or  his  parents.  In  such  cases  the 
matter  goes  directly  to  court.  When  a 
juvenile  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
an  offence,  a  copy  of  the  police  report  is 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  judges  court, 
family  division.  The  clerk  then  visits  the 
home,  advises  the  parent  of  the  offence 
and  extends  an  invitation  to  the  child  and 
parents  to  attend  the  juvenile  committee 
meeting. 

The  clerk  at  the  same  time  makes  obser- 


vations concerning  the  home  background. 
The  average  parent  is  most  anxious  to  avoid 
the  child  appearing  in  court  and  the  atten- 
dance of  one  or  both  parents  with  the  child 
is  close  to  100  per  cent. 

The  clerk  then  forwards  a  notice  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  setting  out  the 
names  of  the  child  and  the  parents  and 
the  offence  committed.  Invariably  several 
organizations  represented  on  the  committee 
have  files  or  information  concerning  the 
family  and  any  necessary  information  is 
taken  to  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  is  held  as  informally  as 
possible  in  the  judge's  chambers.  The 
parent  or  parents  and  child  are  called  in. 
A  discussion  of  the  child's  conduct  takes 
place  rather  than  the  fact  that  an  offence 
was  committed  by  the  child.  If  it  is  obvious 
that  the  child  is  not  going  to  be  referred  to 
the  court,  suggestions  are  made  concerning 
supervision  of  the  child,  such  as  curfew, 
money  allowance,  companions,  hobbies, 
school  conduct  and  discipline.  The  com- 
mittee members  make  suggestions  and 
usually  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  is 
developed  with  the  parents  and  child.  A 
plan  is  then  developed  to  improve  the 
conduct  of  the  child  with  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  implementing  the  plan  usually 
given  to  the  parents.  If  the  parents  feel 
they  need  help,  voluntary  probation  is  at 
times  agreed  upon.  If  the  home  conditions 
are  considered  to  be  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  the  children's  aid  makes  an 
arrangement  to  visit  the  home.  If  the  home 
has  insuflScient  money,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment looks  into  the  mater.  If  a  child  is  a 
borderline  mental  defective— to  help  such 
a  child— the  community  resources  are  ex- 
plained to  the  parents.  The  help  this  com- 
mittee gives  to  the  parents  and  child  is 
varied  and  constructive. 

If  the  committee  shows  signs  of  dis- 
agreement concerning  a  child  being  sent 
to  court,  the  parents  and  child  are  re- 
quested to  leave  the  meeting  and  a  deci- 
sion is  then  agreed  upon.  Such  action  is 
followed  where  the  child  has  been  before 
the  committee  in  the  past,  or  the  offence 
has  been  of  a  serious  nature  such  as  sexual 
misbehaviour  or  the  use  of  drugs. 

To  finalize  a  case  by  the  committee,  the 
clerk  sends  a  report  to  the  judge  setting 
out  the  name  of  the  child,  his  age,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parents,  the  of- 
fence alleged  and  disposition  of  same. 

The  following  is  a  resume  concerning 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  before 
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the  juvenile  committee  from  June  1966  to 
June  1969: 

There  have  been  158  boys  and  five  girls 
appear  before  the  juvenile  committee.  128 
of  these  boys  and  two  girls  were  left  in 
their  own  homes  with  the  offer  of  assis- 
tance, if  required,  by  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

Two  boys  and  their  parents  accepted 
voluntary  probation  to  the  probation  office. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  committee 
that  the  remaining  28  boys  and  three  girls 
should  appear  in  juvenile  court.  Eighteen 
of  these  boys  and  one  girl  went  to  train- 
ing school.  Three  boys  were  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  children's  aid  society  and  seven 
boys  and  two  girls  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

Of  the   128  boys  and  two  girls  left  in 
,.  their  own  homes  by  the  committee,   only 
20  of  these  boys  got  into  further  trouble. 

The  purpose  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  one 
or  both  parents  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  boy  or 
girl  appearing  in  court.  In  some  instance 
when  a  boy  appears  in  court  he  is  con- 
sidered a  hero  among  some  of  his  pals.  A 
number  of  these  families  appearing  before 
the  committee  have  dealt  with  one  or  aU 
of  the  agencies  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  some  cases  such  experiences 
have  not  been  of  a  pleasant  nature  and  an 
antipathy  has  been  developed  by  the  par- 
ents against  persons  in  authority.  At  these 
committee  meetings,  the  parents  soon  rea- 
lize that  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
simply  trying  to  help  them  and  their  child 
and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  child  going  to 
court.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  changes 
to  one  of  co-operation  and  this  is  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  to  be  one  of  its 
greatest  achievements. 

In  my  opinion  the  juvenile  committee  has 
been  a  success.  This  success  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  clerk  of  the  provincial 
court,  family  division,  who  acts  as  secretary 
of  the  committee,  and  to  all  the  dedicated 
members  who  give  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  their  talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  juve- 
niles of  this  community. 

It  gives  a  sense  of  real  pride  to  read  such 
a  report  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  on  one  of  their  ses- 
sions a  week  ago.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
concern  they  have  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
boy  or  girl  concerned.  I  believe  they  helped 
the  particular  boys  and  their  parents  in  the 
various  cases  that  came  up,  to  face  up  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  actions  and  the  implica- 


tions of  the  same,  at  the  same  time  as  they 
communicated  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  both  parent  and  child.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  supportive  and  that  they  were 
saying:  "We  want  to  help  you  and  we  shall 
do  all  we  can  to  see  that  the  community  re- 
sources are  available  to  you  to  help  you  cope 
with  your  problems  and  difficulties."  I  did 
not  feel  that  a  judgemental  or  critical  attitude 
was  shown,  but  rather  understanding  was 
communicated  and  notions  of  punishment 
were  replaced  with  concepts  of  care  and  re- 
habilitation. 

In  most  instances,  when  a  boy  or  girl  is 
brought  before  the  committee,  the  charge  or 
complaint  is  discussed  and  the  child  is  dis- 
missed on  the  first  appearance. 

The  figures  which  I  read  are  rather  im- 
pressive—of the  130  that  the  committee  left  in 
tlieir  homes  in  the  three-year  period,  only  20 
have  been  back  before  diem.  Some  measure 
of  success  is  indicated. 

Furthermore  these  110  have  been  kept 
from  appearing  before  the  judge,  and  hope- 
fully they  have  been  steered  on  the  right 
path. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  what 
has  been  done  in  my  area  by  this  committee 
and  I  hope  that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  will  explore  the  work  that  it  does 
and  the  success  it  has  had,  so  that  he  may 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  introduction 
of  such  committees  throughout  the  province. 

We  northerners  have  our  concern  about  the 
problems  we  face,  and  the  indifference  that 
Queen's  Park  frequently  shows  to  us  in  the 
face  of  them.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  some  good  things  to  offer  and  we  want 
hon.  members  to  know  about  them  —  hon. 
members  in  the  south— so  that  they  can  re- 
ceive from  us.  Hopefully,  the  day  will  come 
when  we  are  much  more  closely  involved 
with  one  another's  problems  and  concerned 
to  impro\'e  each  other's  lot  more  so  than 
hitherto  has  been  the  case. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  in  this  debate  but  I  think 
I  should  point  out  that  I  had  not  anticipated 
there  would  be  very  much  time  for  a 
debate  and  I  am  not  as  prepared  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  be.  In  this  instance  I  am 
just  going  to  be  rambling,  so  I  ask  the  hon. 
members  to  forgive  me  for  expressing 
thoughts  that  I  may  have  on  a  variety  of 
topics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  extremely  embarrass- 
ing to  operate  in  the  system  that  we  have 
introduced  into  this  House  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.    Too  many  of  us,  I  think,  have 
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discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  not  as  familiar  with  everything  that 
is  going  on  as  perhaps  we  might  have  been 
under  the  old  system.  Many  of  us  were  not 
always  in  our  seats.  We  were  not  always 
paying  attention  to  what  was  going  on  but 
we  had  a  better  idea  of  the  total  programme 
of  this  Legislature  because  whatever  did  go 
on,  did  so  eitlier  in  this  House  or  in  some 
committee  of  which  we  were  members. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  being  unable  to 
appear  in  both  places  and  the  result  is  that 
we  do  not  often  express  ourselves  in  a  place 
where  we  should  like  to  express  ourselves  and 
do  not  hear  the  comments  of  others  on  points 
which  impressed  us.  This  is  an  experiment; 
I  imagine  we  will  decide  what  we  are  going 
to  do  after  we  have  been  following  the 
system  for  some  time,  but  my  own  feeling, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  can  go  back  to  the 
whole  procedure  and  by  simply  allocating 
hours  to  diflFerent  topics  as  we  have  been  at 
the  present,  we  can  all  be  at  the  same  place 
and  all  participate  in  a  debate  to  our  hearts' 
content  and  still  finish  the  business  of  the 
House  with  dispatch. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  we  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  to  the  degree  that  we 
cannot  do  a  proper  job  if  we  are  only  half 
here  or  half  some  place  else  and  learn  to 
stick  to  the  topic  before  us  and  try  to  avoid 
repetition  and  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  business  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  dispatch. 

In  this  particular  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  just  pass  a  comment  about  your 
office.  I  have  sat  in  embarrassment  in  this 
House  watching  Mr.  Speaker  being  embar- 
rassed. Too  many  people  seem  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  thrill  from  embarrassing  Mr. 
Speaker  and  what  they  are  overlooking  is 
tiiat  they  are  destroying  the  office  and  the 
institution  of  Mr.  Speaker;  a  person  who  has 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  particular 
form  of  government  down  through  the  ages. 

When  Mr.  Speaker  is  wrong,  he  is  wrong; 
and  he  has  been  wrong  and  he  knows  he 
has  been  wrong.  In  acknowledging  that  he 
is  not  infallible  he  has  admitted  here  when 
he  has  been  wrong.  Too  many  times,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  wrong  in  doing  what  was 
right.  But  he  has  had  to  do  wrong  because 
the  archaic  rules  under  which  we  operate  do 
make  a  wrong  a  right.  When  this  happens, 
we  should  not  take  it  out  on  Mr.  Speaker  but 
on  the  rules.  In  fact,  we  should  not  even 
take  it  out  on  the  rules  but  what  we  should 
do  is  take  out  such  rules. 

How  are  we  going  to  correct  this  situation? 


First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  remember  tliat 
as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.  I  charge  the 
members  sitting  on  tlie  right  of  Mr.  Speaker 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  good  Lord  has  not 
given  them  that  office  in  perpetuity  and  some 
day,  some  day,  they  are  going  to  find  them- 
selves in  Opposition. 

And  government  members  remember  that 
that  every  time  they  pass  a  rule  restricting 
the  Opposition,  they  some  day  will  have  to 
labour  under  that  rule.  Too  many  times 
rules  have  been  passed  in  this  House;  that 
is,  precedents  created,  which  have  restricted 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  and  I  say  to 
government  members  that  the  day  will  come 
when  they  shall  reap  what  they  have  sown 
and  are  going  to  be  crying  that  they  have 
been  gagged  by  the  very  rules  which  they 
are  today  passing. 

Hon.  A  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Can  the  member  point  out  an 
instance? 

Mr.  Ben:  Can  I  point  out  instances?  Many 
instances  in  this  House:  One—  all  right  let  me 
point  out  one  for  the  Minister.  He  wants  one 
instance.  One  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
is  that  if  an  amendment  is  passed,  members 
can  only  restrict  themselves  to  debating  the 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  this  government 
do  tliat? 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  a  precedent  that  was 
passed  by— established  by— the   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  may  have  been 
Mitch  Hepburn's  government,  for  all  the 
member  knows. 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  no;  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  ( Mr.  Lawlor )  got  up  and  inadvertently 
—I  trust  it  was  inadvertently— moved  an 
amendment.  He  did  not  move  the  amendment 
inadvertently.  He  deliberately  moved  the 
amendment,  but  he  was  unaware  at  die  time 
that  by  so  doing  he  was  going  to  restrict 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  and  we  could 
not  argue  the  main  motion  and  it  was  tlie 
subject-matter  of  a  lot  of  argument  in  this 
House.  This  is  the  rule  that  was  held  and 
this  was  the  argument  that  we  held  and  I 
remember  the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
J.  Renwick)  completely  ignored  him  and 
went  on  and  we  had  a  heated  argument  in 
this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  has  that  got  to 
do  with  the  government?  The  rules  are  the 
rules  of  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Ben:  The  rules  of  the  Legislature  are 
those  passed  by  the  people  in  power  or 
created  by  the  people  in  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  nonsense! 

Mr.  Ben:  You  can  say  that  it  is  nonsense, 
but  this  is  what  we  were  restricted  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
must  be  thinking  about  the  way  they  do 
things  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  way  we 
do  things  in  Ottawa,  I  am  thinking  of  what 
happened  here  and  I  remember  that  heated 
argument  we  had  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  Trudeaucracy! 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  an  example.  So  we  must 
do  something  about  this  particular  aspect. 
Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  the  attitude 
that  people  are  starting  to  evidence  towards 
government.  Starting  about  1890,  the  move- 
ment was  toward  giving  more  power  to  gov- 
ernment and  creating  bigger  and  stronger 
governments.  It  started  with  the  Fabians  and 
with  people  like  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
others,  who  felt  that  the  answer  to  all  of 
mankind's  problems  was  creating  powerful 
governments  which  would  take  over  all 
responsibilities  and  would  put  big  business  in 
their  place. 

This  trend  was  accelerated  with  the  advent 
of  World  War  I  and  during  World  War  II 
when,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  take  over  more  powers  and 
take  over  the  direction  of  much  of  what  used 
to  be  in  the  private  sector.  People  did  not 
object  at  that  time,  they  felt  the  only  way  to 
win  the  war  was  to  give  the  government 
absolute  power  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

Unfortunately,  once  government  gets  power 
it  is  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up. 

World  War  I  was  followed  by  a  depression 
and,  again,  people  like  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  with  "The  New  Deal'*,  convinced 
the  public  that  the  only  way  to  cure  the 
depression  was  to  give  the  government  still 
more  powers.  We  saw  the  courts  in  the 
United  States,  the  Supreme  Court,  changed 
and  its  members,  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
gramme or  programmes  that  the  "New  Deal" 
introduced  and  even  here  in  Canada  and 
Britain  it  was  felt  that  the  only  way  the 
depression  could  be  halted  was  by  giving 
economic  control,  total  economic  control  to 
the  government. 

Before  the  depression  ended,  we  were  in 
a :  second  World  War  and  here  we  had  total 


mobilization.  Again  government  got  bigger. 
We  did  not  care  about  it,  we  gladly  gave  the 
government  the  conduct  of  almost  all  human 
affairs  and  this  continued  right  through  until 
about  1960. 

But  starting  in  the  1960's,  people  started 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  big  govern- 
ment and  they  started  to  become  a  little  dis- 
satisfied with  what  big  government  was  doing 
and  what  it  was  not  doing.  They  were  not  so 
sure  that  what  was  happening  was  the  right 
thing. 

They  started  talking  about  my  government 
—that  is  a  phrase  you  seldom  hear  these  days; 
they  became  completely  divorced  from  their 
government;  it  became  either,  "the  govern- 
ment" or  "that  government"  or  the  "Tory  gov- 
ernment" or  the  "Liberal  government",  or 
just  that  "damn  government". 

But  how  often  now  do  you  hear  the  phrase 
"my  government"?  Very  seldom! 

How  often  do  you  hear  "I  do  not  like  the 
way  the  government  is  spending  my  money"? 
It  is  always  the  government's  money,  these 
days,  not,  "our  government"  any  more.  I  see 
this  particularly  in  young  people  and  it  is 
extremely  depressing. 

Today  government  is  big,  but  not  strong.  It 
is  fat  and  flabby,  it  costs  much,  but  it  achieves 
little,  promises  everything,  produces  nothing. 
People  are  completely  disenchanted.  They  are 
disenchanted  with  us  as  the  people  in  this 
government.  I  say  in  this  government,  because 
people  just  do  not  put  the  blame  on  the 
people  who  form  the  government  party. 
People  are  dissatisfied  with  all  of  us  up  here 
at  Queen's  Park  and  all  of  them  up  on 
Parliament  hill.  They  do  not  trust  us  now, 
any  more  than  they  trust  members  over  there, 
and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  the  left,  they  do  not  trust  them  any 
more  than  they  trust  us. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  They  trust 
us! 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  the  member  is  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise  when  he  thinks  that  they 
trust  hirn.    I  wished  they  trusted  somebody. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  All  you 
have  to  do  is  think  about  Middlesex  South, 
George. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  think  about  Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  has  been  having  nightmares  over  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  think  of  Middlesex  South  and 
I  say  to  myself,  "What  possessed  them?" 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  do  something  to 
reverse  this  trend,  because  these  people  are 
justified  in  what  they  think.  Because  govern- 
ment has  let  the  people  down.  It  has  ceased 
to  lead  them,  it  has  ceased  to  speak  for  them 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  even  ceased 
to  follow  them. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  sounds  like  something 
from  Harrison  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  Brantford  there 
must  have  been  up  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs 
because  he  is  still  full  of  the  hot  air.  Do 
you  want  to  talk  about  Harrison  Hot  Springs, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Let  us  talk  about  it.  I  hold 
nothing  good  to  say  about  Harrison  Hot 
Springs.  I  have  never  had  a  high  regard  for 
what  they  call  "thinkers".  They  have  their 
heads  so  high  up  in  the  clouds  they  have  to 
have  somebody  else  tie  their  shoelaces,  and 
it  is  about  time  some  of  them  came  a  little 
closer  down  to  earth  and  started  concerning 
themselves  with  the  im.mediate  problems,  and 
not  with  Socrates  or  Plato's  Utopia. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  about  Trudeau's  fat 
cats? 

Mr.  Ben:  The  thinkers'  conferences  produce 
the  same  thing  year  in  and  year  out,  the  same 
kind  of  hot  air  that  comes  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  there. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  They 
had  a  thinkers'  conference. 

Mr.  Ben:  Sure  they  had  their  thinkers' 
conference  and  it  produced  just  as  much  as 
Harrison  Hot  Springs  produced  and  Harrison 
Hot  Springs  produced  just  as  much  as  King- 
ston produced,  and  Kingston  produced  just 
as  much  as  Montmorency  Falls  produced. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Do  not  apologize,  do  not 
apologize. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  do  not  apologize.  We 
are  proud  of  the  people  who  are  at  our 
conventions. 

Mr.  Ben:  Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford,  the  people  are 
dissatisfied.  The  trouble  with  government 
these  days,  and  the  trouble  with  us,  is  that 
we  have  been  marking  time  so  long  on  one 
spot  that  we  have  cramped  ourselves  right  up 
to  our  neck  in  our  own  apathy,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  get  back  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  we  have  got  to  start  taking  action  and 
we  have  got  to  start  taking  this  action  in 
many  diflEerent  spheres— so  many,  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  do  not  know  where  to  start;  I  do  not 
know  if  I  could  even  cover  a  fraction  of 
them. 

One  thing  I  will  not  discuss  today  is  the 
subject-matter  of  health  because  that  is  going 
to  be  dealt  with  later  this  week,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  we  could  discuss. 
Let  us  start  on  municipal  afi^airs  for  example. 

I  had  to  laugh  when  I  was  watching  this 
confrontation  as  they  call  it  between  Mayor 
Givens  and  Pierre  Elliott  Tnideau  —  between 
"sir"  and  "go-go"  there. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Why  is  it 
fashionable  to  denigrate  the  member's  federal 
leader? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Which  one  is  which? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  Phil 
Givens,  who  had  been  mayor  of  the  largest, 
or  second-largest,  metropolis  in  Canada,  had 
not  been  able  to  grasp  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  have  a  clue  either  as  to  the  problem  of 
the  cities. 

Givens  argues  that  the  federal  government 
should  do  more  for  the  cities,  that  the  cities 
are  the  big  thing  these  days  and  this  came 
from  Colin  Vaughan,  an  architect,  and  a  real 
bright  boy. 

The  Prime  Minister  on  the  other  hand 
argues  that  it  is  a  constitutional  problem,  and 
it  is  not  the  problem  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  problem  of  a  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Well,  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
two  illustrious  gentlemen  of  the  same  political 
faith  as  I,  that  they  are  both  well  off  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  should  have  soaked 
their  heads  in  the  hot  springs  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  problem  of  the  cities  does 
not  need  money  from  the  federal  government 
or  from  the  provincial  government  to  be 
solved.  A  city  is  much  like  an  individual;  it 
has  a  heart,  a  soul,  a  brain.  It  does  things, 
so  it  must  have  arms.  They  say  a  city  is 
moving  in  this  direction  or  that,  so  it  must 
have  legs  or  some  means  of  locomotion.  I 
imagine  it  must  have  a  circulatory  system  and 
that  circulatory  system  is  operated  by  money 
and  brains  and  desires  and  goals  and  ambi- 
tions, but  predominantly  money.  And,  like  a 
a  body,  it  can  create  blood  to  keep  the  circu- 
latory system  going;  like  a  body,  it  can  create 
it  to  the  degree  that  you  can  take  blood  out 
and  give  it  to  somebody  else  who  needs  it; 
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and  if  you  are  short  of  blood  somebody  else 
can  put  it  in  your  veins  to  keep  you  going. 

So  what  has  been  going  on  with  our  cities 
is  that  the  federal  government  and  this 
government  have  been  draining  this  life- 
blood  out  of  its  cities  from  the  one  arm, 
faster  than  it  could  be  replenished  by  the 
city  itself  or  by  transfusions  that  are  being 
given  in  the  other  arm. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to 
go  crying  to  Ottawa  for  more  money  or  blood, 
or  to  this  government.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
ask  them  not  to  take  so  much  out  of  us,  and 
if  they  take  less  out  of  us  we  will  be  able 
to  manage  fine.  I  become  extremely  incensed 
when  I  read  that  Ottawa  has  a  $400  million 
or  a  $500  million  budget  surplus  for  the  first 
five  or  sLx  or  seven  months,  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  when  I  have  to  consider  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  that  surplus  came  out 
of  Metro  Toronto.  And  while  Metro  Toronto 
is  being  made  anaemic  by  all  this  blood  being 
drained  out  of  it,  Ottawa  has  a  surplus;  and 
if  they  give  you  some  back,  they  say,  "Well, 
we  are  giving  you  the  blood  of  life." 

We  need  the  blood  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  because  we  are  being  drained  almost 
white  by  the  higher  levels  of  government  and 
if  they  leave  more  for  us  we  will  be  able  to 
generate  enough  to  look  after  our  own  needs 
and  give  some  to  others  also.  So  I  would  like 
to  see  both  this  government  and  the  federal 
government  just  take  a  little  less  from  the 
cities  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  cry  for  so 
much  from  you  people  here. 

In  so  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned  again 
—and  I  have  to  speak  from  that  particular 
point  of  view  since  I  am  a  city  dweller— I 
have  to  consider  the  treatment  the  aged  are 
receiving. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  parted  with  the 
Judeo-Christian  concept  of  "Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother".  But  somehow,  somewhere, 
that  got  lost,  and  today  the  philosophy  seems 
to  be,  "Get  rid  of  the  old  goats  as  soon  as 
you  can  because  they  are  just  a  hindrance". 
And  they  will  do  it  for  any  reason  at  all. 
Reasons  just  crop  up  left,  right  and  centre, 
why  we  should  get  rid  of,  or  isolate,  our 
aged;  our  parents,  our  grandparents. 

The  strange  part  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  every  time  we  come  up  with  a  reason 
it  is  ostensibly  for  their  own  good,  that  we 
have  to  have  them  with  their  peers,  or  the 
children  are  too  much  for  them,  or  they  are 
getting  old  and  they  cannot  walk  stairs  any- 
more, or  what  would  happen  if  we  left  them 
alone  and  they  fell  and  hurt  themselves— we 
always  use  compassionate  reasons  for  shuffling 


them  oflF  some  place,  isolating  them.  Today^ 
the  word  retirement  is  almost  becoming 
equated  with  uselessness.  We  send  them  out 
in  to  the  boondocks  and  to  the  very  fancy 
senior  citizens  homes— oh,  they  are  beautiful, 
lovely,  but  the  people  are  lonely.  They  are 
rejected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Iwas  thinking 
of  Handel's  "Messiah"  and  that  one  part  "he 
was  despised  and  rejected",  and  this  is  what 
is  happening  to  our  old  people. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sing  it  all! 

Mr.  Ben:  I  wish  I  could  sing  it  all,  it  is 
very  nice.  But  this  is  the  way  we  are  treat- 
ing them.  I  do  not  know  why.  We  worry 
about  crime  in  the  streets,  but  why  not,  what 
can  we  expect?  We  do  not  train  our  children 
any  more  the  way  we  used  to.  Why?  Because 
the  grandparents  are  not  around  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  about  singing  the 
amen  chorus  and  sitting  down? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sing  the  whole  speech,  the 
member  has  a  beautiful  voice. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park.  At  least  it  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  perhaps  I  do  something  well. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Has  the  member  checked 
with  the  Toronto  Opera  Company? 

Mr.  Ben:  Although  I  must  admit  I  carried 
that  last  tune  about  as  far  as  I  can  carry  any 
tune. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Maybe  the  Mendelssohn 
choir?  They  would  consider  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  they  do  need  someone  to 
carry  the  tuning  fork. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  If  the 
member  wants  to  go  mod,  he  should  bring 
his  guitar! 

Mr.  Ben:  I  think  that  hon.  member  must 
have  the  g-string  in  mind. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  the 
three-generation  unit.  How  many  three- 
generation  families  do  you  find  these  days? 
Perhaps  in  the  ethnic  group  of  my  colleague 
behind  me  there,  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt.  You  still  find  among  the  Italians, 
God  bless  them,  a  tendency  to  have  three 
generations  in  one  house.  The  Jewish  com- 
munities used  to  have  that  until  all  of  a 
sudden  they  decided  to  build  that  beautiful 
home  up  there  in  north  Toronto— what  is  the 
name  of  the  place?— Bayview. 

Speaking  about  Bayview,  there  was  a  fairly 
interesting    article    in    the    Commentary    of 
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March  1969,  "Among  the  Ancient",  by  Doro- 
thy Rabinowitz,  and  what  a  revealing  article. 
The  insight  that  this  woman  had  into  how 
our  senior  citizens  are  dealt  with  and  the 
excuses  given.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  read  a  few  paragraphs 
to  give  you  one  example— I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  Mrs.  or  Miss  Dorothy  Rabinowitz— she 
writes  it  anyway: 

One  woman,  a  social  worker,  explained 
to  me  that  she  wanted  her  mother  to  enter 
the  Home  so  that  she  could  be  with  her 
peers,  of  whom  she  had  few  living  out  at 
Queens  in  an  apartment  she  had  taken  to 
be  near  her  daughter  [this  is  Queens  in 
New  York]. 

One  knew,  looking  at  the  old  woman, 
precisely  how  much  peers  would  mean  to 
her  particularly  in  the  face  of  separation 
from  her  daughter  and  grandchildren. 

How  many  peers  would  there  be?  Every- 
one around  her.  Some  500  which  is  a  very 
great  number  of  peers  to  have,  even  if  one 
knows  or  one  wants  them.  Her  daughter 
explained:  "She  has  no  one  of  her  own  age 
to  spend  time  with.  What  can  she  do  with 
the  time  all  day  rattling  around  in  an  apart- 
ment? When  she  had  children  it  was 
different.  I  cannot  spend  so  much  time 
with  her.  I  cannot  imagine  what  she  can 
find  to  do.  She  does  not  complain.  All  I 
know  is,  I  cannot  rest  with  her  sitting 
there." 

I  am  going  to  skip  some  parts  of  this.  I 
want  to  get  over  to  where  the  mother  was 
asked  what  she  did  because  she  had  a  num- 
ber of  answers  here. 

The  mother  is  enjoying  herself  —  she  was 
shopping,  she  was  painting  house,  she  was 
looking  after  the  children,  she  was  going  out 
talking  to  her  neighbours,  she  was  having 
coffee  parties.  But  the  daughter,  who  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  her  and  have  her  with  her  peers, 
felt  that  was  the  answer.  Her  mother,  in  her 
opinion,  was  not  happy  even  though  she  was 
cooking,  even  though  she  was  shopping,  even 
though  she  was  washing  clothes,  even 
though  she  was  looking  after  the  children, 
even  though  she  was  going  to  these  different 
meetings  because  she  was  not  doing  it  with 
her  peers.  So  off  she  goes  to  this  home  which 
this  Dorothy  Rabinowitz  describes  as  one  like 
the  Bayview  Home.  What  happens  to  these 
people? 

Everything  is  organized  for  them.  One  sign 
painter  there  wanted  to  paint  some  signs. 
They  would  not  let  him  because  that  was 
work— they  had  to  call  in  a  sign  painter.  This 
fellow  had  been  a  sign  painter  all  his  life 


and  he  wanted  to  paint  some  signs  for  them. 
No,  they  had  to  get  a  sign  painter.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  paint  signs  because  painting 
signs  was  not  one  of  the  therapeutic  pro- 
grammes they  have  there. 

Another  woman  did  fancy  needlework. 
Again  it  was  not  part  of  the  therapeutic 
programme  and  she  could  not  do  that.  But 
everybody  felt  they  were  doing  their  par- 
ents a  great  big  favour  shuffling  them  off  to 
these  homes. 

Well,  in  some  instances  maybe  they  are, 
but  I  often  wonder  to  myself  how  fre- 
quently are  the  wishes  of  the  parents  fol- 
lowed. Today  in  Toronto  we  have  a  huge 
development  project  stymied,  stopped  dead, 
because  the  residents  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing done  in  their  area  unless  it  is  done 
according  to  their  wishes  and  they  are  con- 
sulted. 

That  may  be  the  way  to  go  about  it  but 
it  strikes  me  that  very  few  senior  citizens, 
very  few  of  our  parents  or  grandparents, 
are  consulted  as  to  their  desires  before  we 
shuffle  them  off  to  some  senior  citizens 
home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  always  thought 
it  really  strange  that  you  could  tell  where  a 
person  was  going  by  the  name. 

If  it  is  a  subsidized  housing  project  we 
call  it  a  park— Moss  Park,  Regent  Park.  If 
it  has  the  word  "park"  in  it,  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  it  is  a  subsidized  hous- 
ing unit.  If  it  is  an  old-age  home,  well, 
it  is  Lambert  Lodge,  McLaughlin  Lodge 
—  we  label  them.  Oh,  we  are  great,  you 
know,  we  are  all  heart,  and  label  them. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  is  an  age 
of  labels. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  an  age  of  labels,  absolutely, 
an  age  of  labels  and  abbreviations.  At  least  if 
sometimes  they  would  change  the  name  and 
call  it  Kipling  Valhalla  or  something  of  the 
sort,  instead  of  always  a  lodge,  park  or 
manor.   That  really  gripes  me. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
aged?  Well,  I  think  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  teach  ourselves  again  to  honour 
our  father  and  our  mother  and  their  father 
and  mother  and  teach  our  children  perhaps 
to  honour  us.  Another  thing  we  might  do  is 
pay  a  parent  bonus  as  we  pay  a  baby  bonus. 
We  can  pay  a  bonus  to  people  who  look 
after  their  parents  and  look  after  their  par- 
ents in  their  homes,  not  out  in  the  boon- 
docks. 

Another  thing  we  could  do  is  buy  up  a 
lot  of  these  large  homes  that  used  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  rich  big  families  and  give  them 
at     a     reduced     rental     to     three-generation 
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families,  large  families.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  did  this  we  might  need  less  day 
nurseries  because  grandparents  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  expertise  at  babysitting  when 
we  need  babysitters.  When  we  do  not  need 
babysitters  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  children,  but  when  we  need  them, 
boy,  there  is  no  one  like  grandparents  to 
babysit. 

Or  if  we  cannot  find  these  big  homes  for 
big  families  and  there  is  not  room  for  the 
parents  in  a  home  that  already  has  children 
and  grandchildren  in  it,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  try  to  keep  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents in  the  neighbourhood.  We  could 
buy  or  build  accommodations  or  hostels 
which  would  not  be  huge  high-rises  but 
would  hold  at  the  most  a  dozen  or  two 
dozen  couples  who  grew  up  in  the  area  and 
whose  families  were  still  in  the  area,  so 
that  they  could  always  feel  they  are  still 
part  not  only  of  the  human  race  but  of  their 
own   immediate   family. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  rec- 
reation facilities  for  the  young.  Why  then 
should  there  not  be  recreation  facilities  for 
the  old?  If  we  put  up  ice  rinks  in  the  parks, 
as  we  do  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  people 
to  use  free  of  charge- 
Mr.  Shulman:  We  put  up  Legislatures  for 
the  old! 

Mr.  Ben:  Why  can  we  not,  for  example— 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  restrict  it  to  this,  but 
for  example— construct  bowling  greens,  lawn 
bowling  greens,  in  the  same  parks  that  our 
elderly  could  use  without  having  to  belong 
to  the  local  lawn  bowling  clubs. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  we  can  build  Boccia  courts! 

We  should  be  able  to  build  lawn  bowling 
courts,  and  that  is  just  one  example.  And  I 
would  not  want  it  to  be  restricted  to  that 
one  example. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  chess 
tables? 

Mr.  Ben:  Even  chess  tables! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  even  have 
recreational  facilities  geared  to  all  ages.  What 
I  like  to  see  is  dances  for  our  elderly  where 
the  youngsters  act  as  chaperones,  and  where 
the  elderly  have  no  children  or  their  children 
have  moved  away  long  distances,  we  could 
have  for  them,  in  each  area  in  each  com- 
munity, what  I,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
would  call  a  retirement  retreat,  where  tht3 
couples  can  live  in  small- 


Mr.  Shulman:  Retirement  Acres! 

Mr.  Ben:  There  you  go. 

We  have  acres  and  acres  of  the  type  we 
have  been  discussing.  I  advocate  a  retire- 
ment retreat  where  couples  can  live  in  small 
cottages,  or,  if  they  please,  small  apartment 
units.  Again,  not  high  rise,  but  small  apart- 
ment units. 

Those  who  want  to  live  out  their  days  in 
their  own  homes  I  think,  should  be  able  to 
do  so  and  should  be  relieved  of  education 
taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  they  can 
even  be  relieved,  after  they  attain  a  certain 
age,  of  the  taxes  for  general  purposes. 

If  these  people  have  a  large  income  you 
can  be  sure  that  either  Mr.  Benson,  or  Mr. 
White,  our  own  Minister  of  Revenue,  is  going 
to  take  it  out  of  them  one  way  or  another, 
and  since  the  change  in  The  Estate  Tax  Act 
they  are  going  to  get  it— well,  they  are  not 
going  to  take  it  with  them  anyway. 

Mr.   Sopha:  No  profits  in  the  stock. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  why  do  we  not  do  something 
about  it,  and  why  do  we  not  do  something 
about  it  now? 

Now,  that  is  just  one.  I  was  talking  about 
one  segment  of  the  population.  Perhaps  I 
should  go  to  the  very  other  extreme,  our 
youth.  I  make  it  a  practice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  students  from  my  riding  come  to  visit 
us  in  this  Legislature,  where  time  and  circum- 
stances permit,  to  meet  with  them  and  let 
them  throw  questions  to  me,  and  frankly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  awareness  that  these  young 
people  have  of  current  events  and  current 
affairs,  and  the  desire  to  be  even  more  in- 
formed. The  federal  government  has  made 
known  its  intention  of  reducing  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  I  can  only  hope  that  this 
government  will  follow  suit,  and  follow  suit 
soon. 

Their  opinions  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
not  necessarily  be  too  pleasing  to  ourselves. 
I  find  that  many  of  them  feel  that  we  are 
hypocrites.  We  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouths,  we  do  not  practise  what  we  preach, 
and  we  tell  tliem  to  be  truthful  but  the  white 
lie  is  the  current  mode.  They  believe  that 
as  legislators  we  would  not  do  for  a  driver 
of  a  Volkswagen  what  we  would  do  for 
somebody  who  drives  a  Rolls-Royce  and  that, 
because  we  accept  campaign  contributions 
which  originate  from  business  sources,  or 
other  sources  such  as  unions,  we  are  bought 
by  the  givers  and  are  only  their  puppets. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  aspect  of  it 
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will  be  wiped  out  if  we  do  reform  our 
election  practice  and  let  our  election  expenses 
to  a  set  limit,  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue,  under  the  conditions  that 
we  have  discussed  in  this  House  many,  many 
times. 

Youth  must  learn,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  most 
of  the  time  we  can  teach  youth  what  it 
)nust  learn,  but  sometimes  youth  must  learn 
in  its  own  way  and  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect our  youth  against  itself  while  it  learns 
in  its  own  way. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  days  we  do  not 
give  youth  enough  responsibility.  We  always 
seem  to  be  putting  blocks  in  thsir  way.  I 
was  thinking  today  of  the  seniority  system  that 
prevails  in  unions.  The  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect a  man  from  arbitrary  dismissal  as  hs 
grew  older  and,  some  people  believed,  less 
efficient  in  his  job.  Frankly,  I  always  felt 
that  through  seniority  you  acquired  a  certain 
skill  which  more  than  made  up  for  speed, 
that  what  they  lacked  in  speed  they  made 
up  in  accuracy.  But  it  also  seems  to  be  a 
block  to  our  youth. 

Who  is  laid  off  first  when  there  is  a  reces- 
sion in  the  factory?  Those  with  the  least 
seniority,  the  youngest,  who  need  the  job 
the  most  because  they  have  started  a  family. 
They  have  started  a  family,  and  bought 
furniture  on  payments,  they  have  bought  a 
house  on  payments,  they  have  young  children 
they  have  to  raise,  no  savings  whatsoever, 
and  they  are  the  first  ones  that  are  thrown 
out.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  minute, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  older  people  should  be 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs  in  those  circum- 
stances, but  I  do  suggest  that  it  is  an  onerous 
burden  to  bear  knowing  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  you  are  the  first  to  go.  We  must 
find  some  kind  of  a  system  or  correct  this, 
what  to  me,  is  an  evil. 

I  think  perhaps  one  way  of  making  these 
youngsters  better  prepared  is  to  give  them  a 
couple  of  years  of  what  I  call  national  ser- 
vice. Not  military  service,  Mr.  Speaker, 
national  service.  I  believe  that  our  youth 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  our  country  better,  and  to  get  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  makes  it  tick  and  what 
makes  it  grow,  and  to  blend  the— well,  I  was 
going  to  say  the  two  cultures,  people  call 
it  two  cultures,  I  think  it  is  one  culture- 
Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Multi- 
cultures! 

Mr.  Ben:  Multi-cultures  together.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  in  425  Squadron,  it 
was    called    the    Alouette    Squadron    of    the 


RCAF.  It  was  a  French-Canadian  squad 
and  I  served  in  one  of  the  two  crews  on 
that  squadron,  at  the  time  I  was  there,  that 
were  totally  non-French  speaking. 

Mr.  Sopha:  His  name  was  Benoit  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  many- 
Mr.  Sopha:  George  Benoit. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  many  of  the  people,  many 
non-French  speakers,  had  a  chance  to  learn 
French  by  being  stationed  in  tiie  province  of 
Quebec,  and  many  people  of  French  descent 
in  Quebec  had  an  opportunity  to  leam  Eng- 
lish by  being  stationed  outside  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  We  are  trying  to  become 
bilingual,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  if  we 
had  this  national  service  scheme,  we  would 
soon  become  not  only  bilingual  but  prac- 
ticably bilingual— and  perhaps  my  friend  from 
Sudbury  will  correct  me  if  it  is  practically 
or  practicably  bihngual. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  might  be  able  to 
utilize  the  energy,  the  desires,  that  these 
young  people  have  to  change  a  lot  of  our 
deplorable  CDnditions,  to  correct  them. 

I  do  not  for  one  mnute  denigrate  the  good 
work  that  these  people  are  doing  in  other 
countries,  nor  do  I  for  one  minute  suggest 
that  we  should  not  be  sending  our  young 
people  to  countries  that  are  just  emerging 
and  that  need  assistance.  But  there  is  the 
saying  that  "one  should  remove  the  beam 
from  his  own  eye  before  he  would  remove 
the  mote  from  somebody  else's,"  and  it  might 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  clean  up  our  own 
backyard  before  we  send  our  people  out  to 
clean  somebody  else's.  So  I  think  that  this 
would  have  some  effect. 

There  are  many  things  that  these  young 
Canadians  could  do.  For  example,  they  could 
construct  hostels  throughout  Canada.  They 
could  construct  nature  trails  and  this  is  aside 
from  just  cleaning  up  a  lot  of  slums— that 
would  be  the  first  task.  But  they  could  do  a 
lot  of  these  things. 

And  speaking  of  hostels,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deplore  the  lack  of  hostels  for  our  youth 
throughout  the  country.  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  of— I  think  it  is  economics  and 
development  now.  The  department  names 
change  so  frequently,  I  cannot  recall  what 
the  correct  name  is— it  is  Trade  and  Industry 
now.    Thanks. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  Trade 
and  Development! 
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Mr.  Ben:  Well,  Trade  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)— it  was  changed  last  week  again, 
was  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Last  week,  I  asked  if  he  had 
given  consideration  to  purchasing  Rochdale 
College  and  turn'ng  it  into  a  hostel  and  he 
said  he  had  not  considered  that  at  all.  Our 
hon.  friend  from  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis),  who  is  not  here  with  us  this  evenmg, 
interjected  that  that  is  what  it  is  being  used 
for  at  the  present  time.  I  guess  if  that  is 
what  it  was,  it  certainly  is  not  being  used 
for  a  college. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  How  about  a  zoo? 

Mr.  Ben:  But  the  fact— well  my  colleague 
here,  I  th'nk,  is  being  facetious  as  was  the 
hon.  Minister  of— what  is  it,  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment or  economics  and  development?— 
when  he  said  that  they  should  take  butterfly 
nets  in  there,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
most- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  Trade  and  Development! 

Mr.  Ben:  Trade  and  Development,  thank 
you. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
future  generations,  if  we  did  buy  some  of 
the  buildings  I'ke  that  and  turn  them  into 
hostels.  At  least  it  would  be  taking  a  step 
forward. 

I  just  want  to  mention,  in  passing,  the 
problem  we  are  having  with  drugs— marijuana, 
amphetamine,  LSD.  There  seems  to  be  a 
trend  afoot  to  legalize  the  use  of  some  of 
these  drugs  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
are  prosecuting  people  who  use  them.  That 
would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  we  ought 
to  legalize  driving  while  one's  ability  is 
impaired  because  we  are  giving  people 
records  for  doing  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  find 
what  causes  our  young  people  to  take  these 
drugs,  if  there  is  a  reason  for  it  and  cure 
the  cause,  not  just  cover  up  the  results. 

I  am  rather  baffled  by  people  who  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  if  we  cannot  prove  these 
drugs  are  harmful,  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  sell.  I  always  thought  that  our  attitude 
toward  drugs  being  sold  to  the  public  was, 
"You  prove  that  the  drugs  are  safe,  you  prove 
that  the  drugs  are  harmless,  before  we  will 
let  you  sell  them".  But  all  of  a  sudden,  for 
this  particular  type  of  drug,  they  are  trying 
to  convince  us  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
reverse  philosophy.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  like  that. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    was    saying   to    you    that 


when  it  comes  to  drugs,  we  have  to  go  and 
find  the  cause  for  their  use.  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  what  the  cause  is  and  I  would  be 
thankful  to  any  member  of  the  House  who 
could  pinpoint  the  causes,  but  I  could  sug- 
gest to  this  House  at  least  one  cause,  and 
that  is,  inadequate  housing.  And  inadequate 
housing  is  usually  accompanied  by  poverty 
or  poverty  is  usually  accompanied  by  in- 
adequate housing. 

And  it  disturbs  me  that  in  an  affluent  age, 
in  an  affluent  country,  we  still  have  inade- 
quate housing.  We  just  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  price  that  we  pay  for  inadequate  substan- 
dard housing.  Our  children  are  perpetually 
prejudiced  by  the  lack  of  adequate  housing, 
which  usually  denotes  a  poor  environment. 
My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  (Mr.  T.  Reid)  in  speaking  on 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion said,  "More  money  should  be  spent  to 
educate  certain  groups  of  children  to  give 
them  a  headstart,  the  poor  children,"  and  I 
applaud  the  intent  of  my  colleague's  state- 
ment. 

However,  research  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  did  have  or  still  have  a  head- 
start  programme,  indicated  that  although  it 
did  give  a  child  a  better  start,  because  of 
the  poor  environment  in  which  that  child  re- 
mained, it  soon  ran  out  of  steam  and  fell 
behind.  It  does  little  good  to  feed  all  this 
learning  into  the  child,  under  pressure  you 
mi?ht  say,  when  he  had  no  opportunity  what- 
soever to  put  into  practice  much  of  what  he 
was  being  taught,  because  his  environment 
made  no  provision  for  the  practice.  So  in  the 
United  States  they  are  giving  second  thought 
to  this.  They  are  now  discovering  that  a 
headstart  programme  without  a  modification 
of  the  environment  to  go  along  with  the 
headstart  programme  has  very  little  long- 
range  effect.  We  must  heed  the  lesson  that 
they  learned  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
must  start  changing  the  environment  in  which 
people  live  and  changing  it  for  the  better 
and  only  then  will  the  money  we  spent  on 
these  headstart  programmes  begin  to  pay 
off.  And  one  of  the  ways  of  changing  the 
environment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  create  better 
housing,  and  do  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  demolishing  so  many  existing  dwellings. 
In  Toronto,  most  of  our  fancy  high  rises  are 
going  into  the  most  desirable  residential 
areas  where  you  already  have  the  best  stock 
of  housing.  Where  they  should  be  building 
these  high  rise  apartments,  if  that  is  what 
they  want  to  build— and  I  have  great  misgiv- 
ings   about    the    advisability    of    constructing 
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high  rise  buildings— where  they  should  be 
building  them  is  in  the  areas  that  need  rede- 
velopment: Trefann  Court,  Don  Mount  or 
over  the  unoccupied  spaces  where  the  rail- 
road yards  are  at  the  present  time  along  our 
waterfront  and  also  along  Parkdale,  all  along 
the  St.  Helen  s  area,  again  along  the  railway 
yards,  or  out  in  Mimico  where  we  have— I  for- 
get how  many— hundreds  of  acres;  or  on  the 
reformatory  land  out  in  Mimico  and  New  To- 
ronto and  not  where  there  is  already  good 
housing. 

Another  way  we  could  preserve  our  hous- 
ing stock  is  to  encourage  our  senior  citizens 
to  rent  out  their  excess  space  and  not  dis- 
courage them,  as  we  are  now  doing,  by  the 
Toronto  minimum  standards  of  housing  by- 
law. This  by-law,  you  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  intended  to  make  houses  warmer  for  the 
tenants.  I  think  it  has  had  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing them  to  the  ground.  What  it  is  doing  is 
imposing  today's  standards  on  yesterday's 
houses,  and  yesterday's  houses  are  not  un- 
safe, Mr.  Speaker,  simply  because  they  do 
not  have  two  convenience  outlets  in  every 
room.  They  are  still  good  housing.  They  are 
still  safe  housing  even  though  a  galvanized 
eavestrough  is  not  painted.  And  yet,  under 
the  by-law,  every  surface  must  be  painted  or 
preserved.  So  if  you  used  galvanized  ma- 
terial, which  is  galvanized  to  prevent  erosion, 
you  have  to  nevertheless  cover  it  with  a  coat 
of  paint. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under 
this  minimum  standards  of  housing  by-law, 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  if  you  were  to  have 
aluminum  siding  on  your  house  you  would 
have  to  paint  it  even  though  now  it  comes 
in  colours,  because  this  by-law  says  you  must 
paint  all  metal  and  wood  surfaces. 

If  they  only  concern  themselves  with  see- 
ing that  every  dwelling  was  up  to  the  stan- 
dard to  which  it  was  constructed  in  the  first 
instance,  much  of  our  existing  housing  stock 
could  be  preserved.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
was  destroyed  in  the  city  of  Toronto  to  date 
because  of  this  by-law,  but  last  time  it  was 
close  to  500  dwellings.  This  was  not  for  re- 
placement, but  simply  destroyed  because  the 
owner  felt  that  he  was  not  going  to  spend 
$5,000,  $6,000  or  $7,000  to  fix  up  the  house 
because  he  would  never  get  his  money  back. 

Another  way  that  we  can  relieve  the  situa- 
ation— that  is  the  shortage  of  living  accom- 
modation—is to  be  a  little  more  broadminded 
as  to  how  we  supply  this  housing.  For  ex- 
ample, a  government  need  not  necessarily 
buy  or  lease  or  build  a  whole  building.  It 
can  lease  parts  of  it,  just  apartments  in  these 
buildings,   and  subsidize   the   tenants.   I   de- 


plore the  construction  of  these  ghettos  which 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  people  whose 
rents  are  being  subsidized,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively by  people  whose  rents  are  being  sub- 
sidized. Why?  Because  it  is  attaching  a  sort 
of  a  stigma  to  poverty,  and  that  is  another 
thing  that  I  deplore. 

There  seems  to  be  a  stigma  attached  to 
poverty.  Some  people  say  that  we  should  er- 
radicate  poverty  and  that  we  are  going  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  that  we  will  eradicate 
poverty.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  in  the  scripture  that 
poverty  is  ever  going  to  be  with  us,  but  I 
believe  that  what  we  can  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
remove  or  relieve  the  evils  of  poverty,  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  which  people  living  in 
poverty  have  to  go  through.  I  do  not  think 
poverty  ought  to  be  equated  with  suffering. 
Many  people  are  impoverished,  are  poor,  be- 
cause the  good  Lord  just  did  not  see  fit  to 
give  them  all  the  faculties  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give  to  us— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Come  on, 
the  member  is  running  out  of  steam. 

Mr.  Ben:  —most  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  I 
exclude  my  friend  over  there. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Does  the 
member  include  the  NDP— their  group? 

Mr.  Ben:    I  was  going  to,  but  after  that 

interjection  I  do  not  know. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  do  this,  Mr. 

Speaker,  but  I  note  that  the  hour- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member  wish 

to  adjourn  the  debate  before  he  starts  on  the 

other  matters,  or  is  he  going  to  complete  it 

within  the  next  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Ben  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  there  is  someone  on 
the  government  side  of  the  House  who  would 
deal  with  the  next  order  of  business? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  will 
submit  his  estimates  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  of  supply  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  have  visitors  with 
us  in  the  east  gallery  from  the  King  George 
Public  School,  Guelph;  and  in  the  west 
gallery  students  from  Kawartha  Lakes  School 
in  Lindsay,  and  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Centre,  Rawlinson  Senior  Public  School, 
Toronto. 

Statements  by  the  Ministr>'. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  There  is  an 
article  in  today's  press,  sir,  which  states  that 
an  employee  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  been  fired,  presumably  under  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  supplied  information  to 
me.  As  a  matter  of  privilege  and  in  defence 
of  this  man,  I  wish  to  point  out  I  have  never 
met  this  man  nor  has  he  supplied  me  with  any 
information  whatsoever.  Any  of  the  informa- 
tion I  brought  to  this  House  came  from  en- 
tirely different  sources.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  Minister  should  not 
victimize  those  who  are  not  guilty. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  I  might  say  that  I  was  not  the  one 
who  made  the  statement  that  he  carried  in- 
foiTuation  to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Did 
the  Minister  fire  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  that  is  another 
case.  We  are  talking  about  one  thing  now. 
The  member  for  York  South  is  talking  about 
another.  I  might  say  that  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Greenslade  yesterday  afternoon  and  of  course 
there  was  nothing  said  by  me  that  indicated 
we  accused  him  of  carrying  information  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
would  like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  retail 
sales  tax  regulations  affecting  bazaars  and 
rummage  sales,  which  will  be  welcomed,  I 
think,  by  all  members. 
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At  one  time  these  sales  were  exempted  from 
retail  sales  tax  completely,  but  this  exemption 
was  exploited  to  the  extent  that  some  control 
became  necessary  to  protect  legitimate  com- 
mercial outlets.  This  control  was  achieved  by 
restricting  the  exemption  to  those  bazaars 
and  rummage  sales  held  by  religious,  charit- 
able or  benevolent  organizations  at  which 
the  total  receipts  did  not  exceed  $500.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  this  amount  is  now  un- 
duly restrictive  to  those  charitable  activities 
which  are  increasing  each  year  in  this  prov- 
ince in  number  and  in  volume  of  sales.  For 
that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  exemption  will  be  raised  from  $500 
to  $5,000  of  total  sales.  This  change  will 
become  effective  on  December  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Robarts).  I  want  to  know  if  he  is  under- 
taking an  investigation  into  the  administration 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Secondly,  I  want  to  know  how  long  he  is 
going  to  permit  the  unorthodox  flow  of  in- 
formation from  his  government  departments 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  spies  of  the 
member  for  High  Park  rather  than  a  free 
flow  of  information  to  this  House.  I  believe 
it  has  become  ridiculous  that  this  department 
and  some  others  are  completely  disrupted  by 
the  activities  of  one  member  in  this  House 
and  the  fact  that  his  government  members 
are  not  prepared- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —to  give  a  free  flow  of  informa-  ' 
tion  here.  He  can  sit  there  and  let  it  go,  but  ^ 
we  cannot. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  is  complain- 
ing because  the  Liberal  Party  was  not  con- 
tacted. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  like  to  have  some 
information  from  the  Prime  Minister  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
privilege. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  sit  down. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  matter  of  privilege,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  said  I  had  spies  in 
the  department.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear, 
sir,  that  I  have  placed  no  one  in  this  depart- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  disaffected  em- 
ployees who  are  so  unhappy  about  the  present 
administration  of  the  department  that  they 
have  been  bringing  me  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation voluntarily,  sir. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  hurts  me  to  see  this  admin- 
istration fall  apart  under  these  circumstances. 
Surely  the  government  has  some  responsibility 
to  examine  the  administration  of,  particularly, 
the  department  that  is  under  discussion  at  the 
present  time.  Surely  the  Prime  Minister  can 
give  use  some  assurance  that  business  is  go- 
ing on  over  there  in  some  rational  way. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  This 
slight  outburst  of  temper,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  somewhat  quieter  manner. 
There  is  no- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  well  let  us  have  some 
action! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  no  indication 
that  anybody  is  spying  in  The  Department 
of  Public  Works.  The  Minister  in  charge  of 
that  department  will  deal,  through  his  Deputy, 
with  the  employees  in  the  department  as  the 
employees  of  every  other  department  of  this 
government  are  dealt  with. 

Now,  I  hope  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position will  not  panic  over  a  newspaper  story. 
If  he  were  to  address  a  question  to  the  Minis- 
ter concerned,  no  doubt  he  could  find  out 
what,  in  fact,  happened  to  this  particular 
employee,  but  certainly,  I  think  the  Minister 
is  quite  competent  and  able  to  run  his  depart- 
ment. 

These  matters  occur,  we  cannot  put  a 
muzzle  on  every  public  servant.  We  have 
about  50,000  civil  servants  and  they  have,  I 
suppose,  rights  as  well  as  everybody  else. 
Just  allow  us  to  run  the  department  and  we 
will  do  it  properly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
Minister  and  the  member  for  High  Park  gave 
misleading  information  to  this  House  yester- 
day, then  surely  the  responsibility  passes  from 


the  Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
events  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  last 
two  days.  The  Premier  accuses  me  of  re- 
sponding in  a  pique  of  fury,  or  something 
like  that.  I  would  accuse  him  of  reneging  on 
his  responsibility  to  keep  that  administration 
working- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —on  a  balanced  basis.  So  I 
return   to   the   question,   is   the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question.  Is  the  Min- 
ister on  a  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  hon  leader  of  the 
Opposition- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Is  he  on  a  point  of  order? 
Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  that  yesterday  I  made  a 
statement  misleading  this  House.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  that  statement  was. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  had  to  do  with  the  number 
of  fires  at  the  Centennial  centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
to  clarify  this,  I  was  asked  yesterday  had 
there  been  any  fire  in  the  buildings  in  the 
science  centre?  My  answer  was,  no.  There 
was  a  flash  fire  caused  by  a  spark  from  a 
welding  torch  hitting  a  screen,  and  that  was  a 
very  small  fire.  I  suppose  it  destroyed  the 
screen.  To  me  that  is  not  a  fire  in  a  building 
that  would  destroy  the  building. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  I  would  like  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  if 
I  might,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  action  is  he  tak- 
ing in  view  of  the  resignations  and  dismissals 
from  his  department  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Works  back  into  some  order  so 
that  a  free  flow  of  information  is  coming  to 
this  House  rather  than  through  the  rather 
tortuous  channels  that  are  used  by  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer.  Some  of  the 
rumours  are  brought  in  here  by  other  mem- 
bers in  this  House.  We  have  a  gentleman  who 
retired,  superannuated  at  60  years  old  and 
who  was  director  of  the  safety  department. 
The  man  in  question  worked  for  him,  until 
three  weeks  ago,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  has  happened  in  this  House.  We 
found  some   of  his  reports   did   not   appear 
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quite  the  way  they  should.  We  questioned 
him  about  them.  We  know  what  the  problem 
is.  The  man  was  suspended  for  three  weeks. 
It  will  be  three  weeks  tomorrow.  He  had  a 
hearing  last  Thursday  with  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  members  what 
happened  here  last  Thursday  night  and  I  am 
not  saying  whether  it  was  this  gentleman  in 
question  or  where  the  information  came  from. 
But  I  looked  at  the  report  yesterday  morning 
and  I  think  this  man  will  be  dismissed.  He 
has  the  opportunity  to  grieve.  He  has  21  days 
to  do  that,  where  he  can  present  his  case  with 
counsel  or  without.  We  will  present  the  case 
of  Public  Works  representing  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  looks  like  this  department 
needs  some  cleaning-up.  Who  is  going  to 
undertake  that?  When  is  the  Minister  going 
to  undertake  that?  What  could  be  more  in- 
terrogative than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  am  I  doing  now? 
I  do  not  understand  what  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  getting  at.  If  we  find  some- 
one in  our  department— or  in  a  department 
that  I  am  responsible  for— who  will  not  follow 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  gov- 
ernment, then  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  either 
dismiss,  suspend  or  take  whatever  action 
should  be  taken  depending  on  the  particular 
case. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  I  will  accept  that.  A 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  Can  he  now  tell 
the  Legislature  whether  or  not  the  system  for 
safety  control  has  been  changed  in  his  depart- 
ment, as  charged  by  the  member  for  High 
Park  yesterday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  change  as  far  as  the  safety  groups 
are  concerned  in  our  department,  other  than 
that  we  are  reorganizing  the  department.  They 
will  report  to  another  director,  but  the  safety 
groups  will  still  act  and  perform  the  same 
duties  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  The 
charges  made  by  the  member  for  High  Park 
are  erroneous;  is  that  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  erroneous. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  need  be  no 
further  supplementary  questions  on  this  par- 
ticular topic.  It  is  developing  into  an  argu- 


mentative debate  which  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  question  period. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  My  question  is:  Was 
tliere  a  meeting  yesterday  morning  at  9.00 
o'clock  with  the  Deputy,  Mr.  Hillier,  at  which 
time  all  those  present  were  informed  that  the 
safety  department  was  being  disbanded  and 
the  members  being  dispersed  to  various  units 
around  the  province? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
He  asked  that  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is  no.  I  just  explained  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  there  might 
have  been  a  meeting  yesterday  morning  of 
our  directors  advising  them  the  safety  depart- 
ments were  going  to  come  under  a  new 
director  as  we  had  reorganized  the  depart- 
ment, but  not  to  disband  the  safety  group  as 
a  safety  group. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Who  is  the  new  director? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  rule  there  be  no 
further  supplementary  questions  of  this  topic. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But,  sir,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  questioned  my  integrity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.  If  everybody  in  this  House 
asked  six  supplementary  questions  which 
added  up  to  a  statement  of  a  case  ending 
with  a  conclusion,  that  would  be  regarded  as 
a  speech.  Indeed,  some  members  of  this 
House,  if  they  ask  a  second  supplementary 
question,  are  cut  off.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  not  in  a  privileged  position  in 
this  House  and  I  would  request  that  the  same 
laws  and  rules  that  are  applied  to  others  be 
applied  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  exactly  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  handle  this  situa- 
tion. The  question  was  directed  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  seems  to  me  that  answers  were 
provided  to  the  best  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
ability  under  the  circumstances,  also  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Complete  and 
further  interrogation,  in  my  opinion,  will 
result  in  nothing  more  than  an  argumentative 
debate.  There  was  no  restriction  on  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.  He  has  risen  on  a 
point  of  privilege  and  had  risen  on  a  point 
of  order,  and  these  were  permitted.  I  think 
there  should  be  no  further  supplementary 
questions  in  this  respect. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  you  are  unfair. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  moment,  if  I  may— 
at  least  five  supplementary  questions  were 
pei-mitted  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Why  cannot  two  supplementary  questions  be 
permitted  by  the  man  who  is  being  pilloried 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  that  further 
supplementary  questions  can  elicit  no  further 
information  than  has  already  been  given. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  you  would  just  hear  my 
supplementary  question  before  you  rule  it  out 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sir,  the  question  I  was 
asking- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  hon.  members  that  in  my 
opinion  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  and 
fully  explored.  I  think  that  the  question 
period  is  a  period  of  time  in  which  all  mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  gain  information. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  restric- 
tion on  any  hon.  members  on  the  proper 
orderly  supplementary  questions.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  feels  he  has  an  impor- 
tant point  I  will  permit  him  one  more  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  question  is  very  simple. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  new  head  of  the 
safety  department? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  like  to  answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  new  organization  chart  out  within  the 
next  three  days  or  next  week,  and  I  will  see 
the  hon.  member  gets  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  Minister  not  know 
the  name  of  the  head  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Maybe  we  have  not 
made  a  decision  yet.  Give  us  time  to  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  no 
further  supplementary  questions,  I  have  a 
further  question  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Has 
he  been  in  consultation  with  the  government 
of  Canada  over  the  requirement  that  $75 
million  in  insurance  will  be  required  for  our 
atomic  facilities  associated  with  Ontario 
Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  have  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  Is 
the  Premier  aware  that  this  is  before  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  now,  and  if  so,  does  he 
intend  to  make  any  submissions  to  the  com- 
mittee that  would  be  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  believe  I  read  the 
same  news  report  in  the  morning  paper  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  read,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  will  take  what  action  we  consider 
necessary  as  the  situation  develops. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  next  in  the  questions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  In  view  of 
the  availability  of  canal  land  because  of  the 
twinning  of  the  Welland  Canal,  has  the 
Minister  made  any  approaches  to  Ottawa  to 
discover  what  the  disposition  of  this  land  is 
going  to  be  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  provincial  park? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  NDP  we  have  had  discussions 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Commission 
as  recently  as  last  month.  This  matter  is  very 
active;  it  has  been  discussed  at  the  second 
last  meeting  of  the  parks  integration  board, 
and  it  is  coming  up  at  one  of  the  next  meet- 
ings. Though  this  whole  question  is  quite  a 
complex  one,  and  has  quite  a  large  area 
involved,  we  are  pursuing  it  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tar>'  question:  Are  the  present  discussions 
considering  canal  land  that  was  made  avail- 
able some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  St.  Catha- 
rines and  which  is  today  a  great  source  of 
pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  answer  this  point  specifically.  I  would  say 
that  the  whole  matter  of  the  old  canal  and 
the  new  canal  is  being  discussed  as  a  total 
package. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  can  people  in  the 
community  expect  to  know  something  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  government  might 
move? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  we  may  have  some  information, 
maybe,  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  In  view  of  the 
admission  by  a  number  of  candidates  in  the 
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municipal  election  in  Ottawa  that  they  have 
been  offered  funds  for  their  campaigns  by 
developers  and  the  admission  by  some  that 
they  have  accepted  such  funds,  is  the  Minis- 
ter contemplating  the  proclamation  of  regula- 
tions which  will  make  it  necessary  for  a 
public  audit  of  the  source  and  amount  of 
campaign  funds  at  the  municipal  level? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  this.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  reports  from  Ottawa  at  all.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Ottawa  papers  for  some  days.  I 
am  aware  of  reports  in  the  Toronto  papers 
which  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  support 
for  various  candidates,  financial  and  other- 
wise, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate   these   things. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):    Support  for   all  parties? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  interjection  prompts  me  to 
indicate  by  way  of  a  question:  Will  the  gov- 
ernment move  on  this  now  so  we  will  know 
where  it  is  true  and  where  it  is  not  true? 
In  other  words,  just  let  the  truth  out.  Will 
the  government  move? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  that  this  is  a  great  source  of  concern 
to  the  member.  We  wonder  which  union  he 
is  getting  his  money  from. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  publicly  known, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  give  the  Minister  an 
audited  statement  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  This  cloak  of 
secrecy  around  this  government  will  destroy 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Has  the  Attorney  General 
been  aproached  by  Kahntineta  Horn  with  the 
contention  that  in  both  the  original  arrest 
and  in  the  subsequent  trials  here,  civil  rights 
were  seriously  violated  following  the  incidents 
in  the  Cornwall  area  earlier  this  past  year? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice):  I 
do  not  recall  that  I  have  been,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  there  was  a  letter  some  three  months 
ago.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  content  of  it 
at  the  moment.  I  will  look  it  up  and  let 
the  hon.  member  know.  I  have  had  corres- 
pondence with  Kahntineta  Horn,  some  of  it 
as  long  ago  as  two  years,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  relates  to  this  matter  the  member  is  speak- 
ing of. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  made  representations  to 
the  federal  Minister  of  Justice,  who  says  that 
it  is  a  provincial  matter,  would  the  Minister 
accept  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  went  to  the 
federal  Minister  and  act  on  it  since  it  falls 
within  his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  most  certainly  would 
be  glad  to  receive  the  letter,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  it  calls  for  action,  we  will  certainly  follow 
it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  Have  the  officials  of 
his  department  seized  wild  animals,  particu- 
larly wolves,  from  the  wildlife  park  operators 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  Tourist  Association?  If  so, 
would  he  have  them  returned  so  they  may 
retain  them  for  public  viewing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  I  would  say 
that  ff  the  municipality  wishes  to  establish  a 
municipal  zoo  with  the  animals  in  question— 
the  wolves— we  would  be  pleased  to  grant  a 
permit  to  a  municipal  zoo  at  the  request  of 
the  township. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  supplementary  question.  One  of  our  zoo- 
keepers  is  in  court  on  Monday  morning  for 
holding  a  wolf  more  than  ten  days,  although 
the  Minister's  men  knew— all  summer  he  had 
this.  So  they  laid  the  charge  after  the  season 
was  over  and  a  letter  from  the  Minister  to  the 
operators  says  that  a  wolf  is  not  educational. 
That  is  why  it  cannot— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  should  pose 
the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  advise 
why  he  says  a  wolf  is  not  educational?  He 
had  one  in  his  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair  in  the  Lands  and  Forests  exhibit. 
Secondly,  clause  (b)  of  the  Act  says  that  if  it 
is  for  educational  purposes  they  may  be  held 
in  these  zoos.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  if  be  would  review  the  situation  and 
cancel  the  charges  made  against  Donald  Blair 
in  Owen  Sound  because  I  think  there  has  been 
an  injustice  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  the  question 
is  proper,  although  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
supplementary  to  the  original  question. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  wanted  to  question 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  pennit  the  question 
as  a  question  from  the  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  permit  it,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  in  sympathy 
and  that  I  can  assure  him  that  no  charges  will 
be  laid  if  the  township  will  make  application 
to  us  as  a  municipal  zoo,  as  a  public  zoo- 
Mr.   Sargent:  They  cannot  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —because  it  is  contrary 
to  The  Game  and  Fish  Act  to  keep  certain 
animals  in  captivity,  mainly  wolves. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sorry  about  that.  The  Minis- 
ter is  wrong;  clause  (b)  says  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  must  be  a  ques- 
tion,  or  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  look  into  it? 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  going  to  be  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  if  you  do  not  watch 
out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  come  back  to  the 
hon.  member.  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the 
Minister  seen  a  study  prepared  this  last  month 
by  his  department  which  shows  that  the 
number  of  car  accidents  by  his  drivers  have 
gone  up  three  times,  a  multiple  of  three  in 
two  years,  and  if  the  Minister  has  seen  this 
study,  has  he  looked  into  it  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  increase  in  car  accidents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seen  the  study  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
anyone  able  to  say  what  was  the  cause.  After 
all,  accidents  can  happen.  I  think  we  are 
driving  more  mileage,  we  are  using  more 
vehicles  and  I  think  that  should  be  left  to  the 
police  and  our  police  oflBcers  in  the  province 
to  determine  the  cause  and  then  they  will 
notify  us. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the 
number  of  cars  involved  has  only  gone  up 
by  10  per  cent  while  the  number  of  accidents 
has  gone  up  by  200  per  cent? 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  This  could  happen,  but 
there  were  not  that  many  accidents.  Perhaps 
we  had  a  really  good  year  last  year,  and 
maybe  this  is  just  normal. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Do  not  cross  the  road. 

Mr.  Sargent:  To  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter if  he  is  aware  that  as  of  November  19  of 
this  year— last  week,  in  fact— the  federal  hous- 
ing authority  in  the  U.S.A.  made  possible 
loans  for  mobile  homes?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  new  homes  in  the 
States  last  year  under  $15,000  were  mobile 
homes,  would  the  Minister  therefore  consider 
making  mobile  homes  in  Canada  available  for 
home  finance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
discussed  mobile  homes  before  and  I  pointed 
out  that  we  have  talked  to  mobile  home 
manufacturers  and  ha\'e  said  that  as  far  as  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  is  concerned,  if 
the  municipalities  will  accept  them,  and  if 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  will  finance 
them,  we  will  be  quite  prepared  to  assist  in 
any  way  we  can.  We  have  had  no  reason  to 
reject  mobile  homes  except  that  many  munici- 
palities, as  the  member  knows,  have  not  got 
an  area  prepared  for  them  and  perhaps  they 
are  not  as  far  advanced  here  as  they  are  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  southern 
United  States,  regarding  mobile  homes.  How- 
ever, if  I  recall  correctly,  a  few  years  ago  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  changed  one  of 
our  bylaws  here  to  make  it  possible  for  mobile 
homes  to  locate  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
So  we  have  not  put  any  barriers  in  their  way, 
and  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  will  be 
quite  prepared  to  look  at  financing  if  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  both 
know  that  the  whole  bottleneck  is  in  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question,  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  agree  that 
the  whole  source  of  the  programme,  to  start 
it  rolling,  must  be  to  provide  mobile-home 
parks?  Would  he,  therefore,  encourage  muni- 
cipalities; would  he  give  them  help  along  this 
Une  to  give  them  direction,  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  to  allow  mobile-home  parks 
as  the  final  solution  to  the  problem?  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  situation,  mobile-home 
parks.  Does  not  tlie  Minister  agree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  place  no  restrictions 
in  their  way  and  I  am  sure  tlie  Minister  of 
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Municipal  AflFairs  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
mobile  homes  would  relieve  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, but  I  may  also  point  out  to  the  hon, 
member  that  we  have  different  conditions 
here  in  this  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, compared  to  many  of  tlie  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  in  Kenora  last  week 
looking  at  some  homes  there.  They  can  sell  a 
two-bedroom  home  for  as  low  as  $8,000,  but 
I  am  sure  in  many  municipalities  they  would 
not  accept  it.  But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  work  with  the  muni- 
cipalities on  any  kind  of  a  home,  whetlier  it 
be  mobile  or  otherwise,  to  see  tliey  get  finan- 
cing if  the  municipality  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  will  the  Minister  give 
loans  on  mobile  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Sure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court;  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  wondering,  in  view  of  the 
question  brought  up  by  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Grey-Bruce,  if  there  is  not  a  restriction  on 
prefab  homes  and  a  difficulty  in  financing 
those.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  do  any- 
thing about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  that  is  supple- 
mentary. The  hon.  member's  question  had  to 
do  with  mobile  homes.  I  think  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber is  straying  somewhat  from  the  question 
of  mobile  homes, 

Mr.  De  Monte:  May  I  ask  a  direct  question 
then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  ask  a 
new  question  of  tiie  Minister. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 

municipalities  are  having  difficulty  accepting 
prefab  homes,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  prefab  construction  cuts  about  20  per 
cent  off  the  price  of  a  home,  is  the  Minister 
trying  to  do  anything  to  induce  the  munici- 
palities to  accept  these  prefab  homes,  and 
amend  our  bylaws  in  order  to  accept  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Frankly,  I  have  not  seen 
any  prefab  homes  that  are  20  per  cent  lower 
than  those  built  on  the  traditional  basis  and 
I  am  familiar  with  what  some  companies  are 
doing,  such  as  Alcan.  We  ourselves  and  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  if 
they  meet  NHA  standards,  which  most  of 
them  do,  will  finance  them,  but  again  the 
difficulty  is  that  prefab  homes  are  not  per- 


mitted in  some  municipahties,  but  as  far  as 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  and  ourselves 
are  concerned,  we  have  had  no  objection  to 
financing  them  whatsoever. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, is  the  hon.  Minister  attempting 
to  induce  these  municipahties  to  amend  their 
bylaws  in  order  to  accept  prefab  homes,  be- 
cause I  understand  the  restrictions  set  down 
by  CMHC  and  the  Minister's  department 
exclude  a  mobile  home  unit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  major  restrictions  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  is,  as  you 
know,  working  on  the  codes  and  bylaws  for 
municipalities  and  I  would  hope  when  these 
codes  and  bylaws  are  made  known,  they  are 
accepted  on  a  provincial  basis  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  restrictions  by  the  municipali- 
ties and  it  will  certainly  help  us  house  a  great 
many  more  people. 

I  think  you  must  remember  that  in  some 
of  these  areas,  where  you  were  looking  at 
homes  last  week— and  I  just  use  this  as  an 
example— a  three-bedroom  home  was  $12,500 
without  a  basement.  By  the  time  you  dig  a 
basement  and  put  that  on  a  foundation  you 
have  $16,000  or  $17,000.  These  are  some  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  with  the  municipali- 
ties; they  do  not  want  homes  without  base- 
ments; some  of  them  do  not  want  them  with 
septic  tanks.  But  as  far  as  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  and  ourselves  are  concerned  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  go  in  wherever  the 
municipality  will  allow  us  to  go  in  and 
finance  them.  I  would  think  your  question 
would  be  better  answered  after  the  code  of 
bylaws  and  restrictions  are  brought  out  by 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  accepted 
on  a  provincial  basis. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Do  you  mean  that  the  by- 
laws will  be  accepted  by  all  the  municipalities 
in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  This  is  what  we  are 
hoping  for,  that  we  can  get  the  municipalities 
to  accept  a  standard  set  of  bylaws  instead  of 
what  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  cost  that  you  mention, 
of  $16,000:  Does  that  refer  to  the  cost  of  the 
home  and  the  land,  or  purely  the  construc- 
tion of  the  prefab  home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  that  is  just  the  cost 
of  a  home.  Then  if  you  dig  a  basement  and 
buy  the  land  on  top  of  that  you  would  go 
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perhaps    up    to    $20,000,    depending   on   the 
municipality. 

In  northern  Ontario  last  week,  I  think  they 
were  saying  they  could  buy  a  lot  for  $200 
and,  without  a  basement,  they  could  put  a 
house  on,  say,  a  concrete  platform  for  $8,000 
for  a  two-bedroom  and  $12,500  for  a  three- 
bedroom  home.  Now,  we  have  not  seen  it 
done  yet,  but  I  am  hoping  it  can  be  done. 
If  they  do  not  require  a  basement  in  that 
municipality  and  they  can  buy  a  lot  for  $200, 
you  can  finance  and  house  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  direct 
this  question  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  should 
be  to  him  or  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Why  did  the  Minister  wait  until  ten 
days  ago  to  notify  the  city  of  Oshawa,  that 
he  had  decided  to  move  the  regional  assess- 
ment office  from  Oshawa  to  Whitby,  and 
would  not  be  needing  the  two  floors  of  the 
new  city  hall,  when  in  fact,  he  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  a  builder  for  a  leaseback  ar- 
rangement in  the  city  of  Whitby  last  August? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
perhaps  that  question  should  be  directed  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  final 
decision.  I  know  there  has  not  been  any  final 
decision  made  as  of  today. 

Mr.  Good:  Oh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  All  right  then;  if  the 
member  does  not  want  an  answer,  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  answer  it.  Does  he  want  the 
truth  or  does  he  want  supposition? 

Mr.  Good:  By  way  of  supplementary.  Why 
did  the  Minister  tell  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Oshawa  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  builder  in  Whitby? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Had  the  member  been 
at  that  meeting  he  would  have  known  that 
is  not  what  was  said  at  all.  I  said  nothing 
has  been  finalized  as  of  today,  whether  the 
assessment  office  will  be  in  Whitby  or  Oshawa. 
We  can  get  them  accommodation  in  either 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  sir;  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  and  I  am  going  to  direct  it 
to  the  Prime  Minister.   In  view  of  the  fact 


that  over  100  persons  have  been  taken  ill 
with  food  poisoning  at  the  Whitby  Ontario 
Hospital  within  the  last  two  days,  will  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  absence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  arrange  for  extra  help  to  be 
sent  to  that  hospital  to  allow  them  to  man- 
age the  very  difficult  situation  they  have  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  aware  of  these 
circumstances  at  aU.  I  will  check  into  it  to 
see  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development.  Would 
the  Minister  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
mobile  home  project  in  some  community  as 
part  of  an  answer  for  the  easing  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
say  we  will  be  quite  prepared  to  look  at 
any  kind  of  a  programme  that  will  alleviate 
a  housing  shortage  in  any  municipality.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  talk  to  our  people  about 
it  and  see  if  one  could  be  arranged.  As  I 
said  earlier,  we  have  to  perhaps  negotiate 
a  development  with  the  local  municipalities 
to  make  sure  of  the  services,  the  schooling 
and  so  forth.  If  they  have  no  objection  I 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  anybody  that 
wants  to  put  in  a  mobile  home  project. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management.  Was  the  Minister 
quoted  correctly  outside  the  House  yesterday, 
in  saying  that  he  was  considering  approach- 
ing municipalities  to  see  if  they  could  set 
aside  disposal  areas  for  DDT?  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  he  meant  collection  areas  or 
whether  he  meant  disposal  areas.  If  he  meant 
disposal  areas,  is  there  any  place  in  southern 
Ontario  where  a  place  could  be  found  below 
the  water  table  that  would  be  safe  for  the 
disposal  of  DDT? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  mean  collection  areas,  as  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson),  I  believe. 
The  member  may  have  noted  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  that  representatives  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health  are  going  around  the 
province   to    various   municipalities   with   the 
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idea  of  working  with  the  municipalities  to 
set  up  some  form  of  a  collection  area  for 
the  disposal  of  DDT. 

As  far  as  below-water-table  areas  are 
concerned,  this  of  course,  as  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Speaker,  would  have  to  be  safe 
from  the  point  of  view  of  seepage.  DDT  has 
a  long  life;  this  is  the  main  problem  with 
this  pesticide,  but  I  think  that  with  the 
plans  of  The  Department  of  Health  some  form 
of  suitable  disposal  will  be  arranged  that 
will  minimize  any  danger  to  health  or  to  the 
soil. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Supplementary  question? 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Supple- 
mentary to  that:  Has  the  Minister  considered 
the  possibility  of  using  some  means  of 
chemical  neutralization  for  DDT— instead  of 
disposing  of  it,  neutralizing  it  with  another 
chemical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  not  specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  that 
this  is  a  problem  for  The  Department  of 
Health.  The  safe  disposal  of  DDT  is  my 
colleague's  responsibility  as  far  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  concerned.  However,  if 
the  disposal  results  in  contamination  or 
pollution  of  any  kind  then,  of  course,  my 
department  becomes  involved  through  the 
solid  waste  branch  or  some  other  branch  of 
my  department.  The  actual  programme  for 
the  disposal  of  this  pesticide  really  rests  with 
The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
more  faith  in  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  than  we  have  in  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  had  a 
question?  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
I  believe,  was  trying  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management.  Has  the  Minister  contacted  the 
management  of  Consumers*  Gas  in  an  effort 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  the  offer  extended 
to  Union  Gas  so  that  the  pressure  on  the 
hearings  by  the  energy  board  into  this  matter 
would  be  relieved  somewhat  and  could  take 
place  perhaps  in  a  more  orderly  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  done  that,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position suggests,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing, after  reading  the  offer  and  the  in- 
formation given  to  me,  that  if  this  particular 
offer    expires— I    believe,    in    the    middle    of 


December— a  new  offer  will  have  to  be  made. 
In  other  words,  under  the  terms  of  the 
present  offer  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  its 
terms. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
child  accident  fatalities  caused  by  motor 
vehicles  has  increased  over  the  past  year— I 
understand,  by  almost  50  per  cent— is  the  At- 
torney General  considering  requesting  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  re- 
introduce the  policemen  on  the  school  cross- 
ing areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  dis- 
cussed school  crossing  areas  several  months 
ago,  earlier  this  year,  and  at  that  time  I  made 
the  suggestion  that,  to  a  large  extent  at  least, 
policemen  be  engaged  as  school  crossing 
guards.  I  understand  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
policy  has  been  carried  out.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  in  every  crossing 
situation  you  must  have  policemen.  There  are 
senior  people,  there  are  young  people,  some 
of  school  age,  who  are  quite  competent  in 
some  situations.  But  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
in  conjunction  with,  and  after  discussion  with, 
the  board  of  education,  did  restore  a  goodly 
number  of  police  to  this  function,  and  I  would 
think  that  perhaps,  observing  the  situation 
they  will  act  in  a  responsible  manner  further, 
if  that  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management.  In  a  press  release 
in  the  Welland  Evening  Tribune,  the  Min- 
ister, speaking  in  Niagara  Falls  stated  that 
there  are  at  present  12  companies  that  are 
causing  pollution  in  the  Niagara  area,  and 
were  given  30  days  to  correct  the  situation  or 
charges  will  be  laid.  Will  the  Minister  table 
in  the  House  the  names  of  the  12  companies 
in  violation  of  the  pollution  control  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar 
question  was  asked  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  be- 
lieve by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth,  and 
I  indicated  at  that  time  that  the  12  companies 
were  not  in  violation.  What  I  had  said  was 
that  we  had  approximately  12  companies 
either  in  a  programme  or  under  order  in  the 
Niagara  area.  I  also  indicated  that  I  would 
rather  not  name   those  particular  companies 
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because  they  are  co-operating  and  there  would 
be  no  useful  purpose  provided,  in  my  opinion, 
by  having  the  names  publicized  at  this  time. 
I  indicated  that  if  these  12  companies,  or  any 
one  of  them,  were  in  default  on  a  programme 
or  an  order,  and  they  were  prosecuted,  of 
course  this  would  become  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  CPR  is  going  to  cut  off  our 
rail  line  to  Owen  Sound,  we  have  no  airport, 
and  you  can^  go  to  Europe  faster  than  you 
can  go  to  Owen  Sound  by  CNR— we  are  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world— would  the 
Minister  accept  an  invitation  to  ride  with  me 
in  a  car  from  Shelbume  north  to  Owen 
Sound,  46  miles,  and  I  will  give  $1,000  to  his 
favourite  charity  if  it  is  not  the  worst  highway 
in  Ontario,  and  he  will  do  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Pay  up. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): I  think  I  will  take  up  that  challenge 
if  he  will  drive  with  me  over  another  one 
which  I  select,  and  I  will  assure  one  of  the 
charities  they  will  collect  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  just  cost  the  mem- 
ber $1,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  goes  over  $1,000  I  will 
go  over  $1,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
that  back.  I  do  not  like  doing  business  with 
people  who  change  their  mind  in  the  midst 
of  a  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  Eaton's  refusal  to 
remove  the  Eldon  electric  car  from  their 
shelves,  what  action  has  the  Minister  taken? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  AflFairs ) :  The  matter  is 
being  currently  looked  at  and  checked  out, 
and  I  will  have  some  observations  to  make 
when  our  investigations  are  complete.  But  at 
the  moment  we  have  ascertained  that  this 
particular  toy  has  been  checked  by  the  con- 
sumer branch  at  Ottawa,  and  tested  by  them, 
also  by  the  Toy  Council  of  Canada.  We  are 
told  that  200,000  units  of  this  toy  have  been 
sold  and  there  have  been  no  accidents  to 
date. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Would  they  not  give  the  member  his  money 
back? 

Mr.,  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
In  view  of  the  facts  that  became  public  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Revenue  Properties 
yesterday,  is  the  Minister  ordering  any  fur- 
ther investigation  into  the  activities  t)f  that 
company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  the  stock  is  not  being  traded 
and  the  necessary  action  has  been  taken  to 
continue  the  suspension  from  trading- 
Mr.  Shulman:  I  suggested  that  four  months 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —by  the  stock  ex- 
change. The  matter  has  not  gone  urmoticed 
either  by  the  stock  exchange  or  by  the  securi- 
ties commission.  In  view  of  the  other  charges 
that  are  pending  against  this  company  cur- 
rently in  the  courts,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  make  any 
additional  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Would  he  advise  why 
it  takes  six  weeks  to  get  some  information, 
and  we  still  have  not  got  it,  regarding  the 
report  on  electronic  devices  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Because  it  requires 
quite  a  comprehensive  study  to  get  the  in- 
formation the  hon.  member  asked  and  we 
want  to  get  him  a  full  and  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Apollo  12  has  been  to  the 
moon  and  back  and  the  Minister  still  cannot 
get  the  information.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  action  was  taken 
by  his  department  as  a  result  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  H.  D.  Carlson  in  your  de- 
partment last  year  that  INCO  had  refused 
to  co-operate  with  the  department  and  that 
it  would  not  supply  geological  or  drill  in- 
formation as  other  companies  do  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
rely  completely  on  a  voluntary  system  of 
turning  over  of  geological  information  to  the 
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government  and  to  The  Department  of  Mines. 
We  feel  that  any  other  system  would  be 
completely  unworkable  as  there  are  all  sorts 
of  complicated  ways  in  which  geologists 
could  hide— if  they  wanted  to,  under  any 
compulsory  system— the  information  that  we 
are  trying  to  obtain.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  industry  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  to  rely  on  a  voluntaiy 
system  of  turning  that  information  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
can  nothing  be  done  if  a  large  company  like 
INCO  flatly  refuses  to  co-operate? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  understanding 
is  that  the  relationship  between  the  depart- 
ment and  INCO  now,  as  far  as  this  aspect 
of  getting  geological  information  from  them 
is  concerned,  is  a  lot  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  There  still  may  be  great  room 
for  improvement  with  that  particular  com- 
pany, but,  nevertheless,  I  gather  that  we  are 
getting  more  information  from  them  now 
than  we  ever  have  before,  and  certainly,  as 
far  as  my  own  staff  is  concerned,  and  the 
methods  and  ways  we  have  of  storing  this 
material,  we  have  a  lot  of  changes  taking 
place  right  now  so  that  we  will  be  in  a 
better  setup  fairly  shortly,  I  would  hope,  to 
be  able  to  receive  the  information  and  store 
it  in  a  more  meaningful  way  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary?  Two  or  three 
other  members  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
floor.  The  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  I  asked  my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  Has  the 
Minister  made  any  enquiries  of  the  plastics 
industry  to  ascertain  whether  the  synthetic 
lubricant  called  PCB— polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyl— is  used  in  Ontario  and  whether  it  is 
used  in  hazardous  circumstances.  My  concern 
arises  from  the  mystery  kill  of  10,000  birds 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  which  has  been  traced  to 
this  synthetic  material. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
the  hon.  member's  question  as  notice  and 
have  a  reply  for  him  later. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  To 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 


agement: Is  the  Minister  awai'e  that  his  re- 
cently announced  policy  for  a  support  to 
small  municipalities  for  water  and  sewage 
works  excludes  municipalities  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  this  assistance  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  even  limited  facilities?  And 
would  the  Minister  consider  making  an  ex- 
ception to  this  policy  in  a  situation  where 
qualifying  municipalities  are  in  a  position 
where  they  have  to  provide  these  facilities 
now  to  recently  established  schools  and 
hospitals  at  some  distance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  correct  in  that  the  policy  is  mainly 
for  new  treatment  facilities  and  new  water- 
works. If  the  hon.  member  would  let  me 
have  the  information  about  the  particular 
municipality  he  is  concerned  with,  I  will  look 
into  it  for  him.  However,  it  would  be  quite 
a  major  change  in  policy  if  we  included  new 
treatment  facilities— for  example,  additions  to 
existing  treatment  facilities  or  a  new  type  of 
treatment  facility,  such  as  a  secondary  or  a 
tertiary  plant  as  opposed  to  a  primary  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  What 
legislation  is  there  for  corporate  mergers; 
what  length  of  notice  should  they  file  with 
the  Minister's  department  before  a  merger 
is  to  be  consummated;  and  if  there  is  legis- 
lation, what  holdbacks  are  there  and  how 
many  have  been  stopped  because  of  prior 
advance  notice  to  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  this  question 
is  not  one  of  any  urgency.  The  information 
may  be  available- 
Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  more  urgent  than  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  going  on  all  the 
time.  The  Minister  should  answer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  may 
direct  his  enquiry  to  the  Minister;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  urgent  public  importance  to  direct 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Sargent:   Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.    Speaker:    It   is   not   of  urgent  public 
importance  and  the  information  may  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  what  is  more  urgent 
than  that? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker:  Inasmuch  as  the  At- 
lantic report  has  been  completed,  why  has 
it  not  been  released? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  not  received 
it  yet  for  release. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs:  has  the  Minister  received  a 
request  or  requests  from  northern  municipali- 
ties to  have  the  basic  shelter  exemption  grant 
converted  to  an  unconditional  grant  to  the 
municipalities  and,  if  so,  has  he  considered 
it?  And  does  he  have  an  answer  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
ceived a  request  from  a  great  number  of 
municipalities  endorsing  a  resolution  by  the 
town  of  Barrie.  I  would  guess  some  100 
municipalities.  And  this  was  part  of  the  brief 
of  the  mayors  and  reeves  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  about  a  month  ago.  The  letters  are 
in  the  process  of  being  acknowledged,  stating 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Treasurer 
and  myself  have  all  indicated  that  if  the 
grant  is  to  be  replaced,  it  will  be  replaced 
with  something  which  will  provide  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  with  something  which 
will  provide  the  same  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions, we  will  move  to  the  next  order  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices, that  leave  be  given  to  introduce  a  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seconder— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  WeU,  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  was  here  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  he  is  not  here  now  and 
he  cannot  second  a  motion  if  he  is  not  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  if  the  members 
want  to  be  very  technical. 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
make  some  comment  about  tlie  bill  at  this 
time,  and  say  that  it  carries  into  eflEect  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  interim 
reixjrt  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion. The  exceptions  are  the  rent  review  board 
and  oflBcers  on  that  board. 

The  function  of  the  rent  review  officer  was 
primarily  mediation  and  that  function  is  given 
in  large  part  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Advisory  Bureau,  which  is  set  up  in  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  bill. 

No  rent  control  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  applies  to  residential  tenancies 
only— not  to  commercial  tenancies.  It  applies 
to  all  residential  leases,  oral  or  written,  and 
many  provisions  will  apply  to  past,  present 
and,  of  course,  to  future  leases. 

The  bill  applies  to  tenancies  and  leases  not- 
withstanding any  other  statutes  and  notwith- 
standing any  agreement  or  waiver  unless  the 
Act  expressly  states  the  contrary. 

A  copy  of  the  lease  must  be  delivered  to 
the  tenant  and  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
tenant  until  a  copy  of  tlie  lease  has  been  so 
delivered. 

Security  deposits- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  How  can 
he  dehver  an  oral  lease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  that  would  be  a 
written  lease. 

Security  deposits  may  no  longer  be  required 
after  the  Act  comes  into  force,  except  that 
one  month's  rent  in  advance  may  be  required 
to  ensure  payment,  and  that  must  be  applied 
to  the  last  rent  period. 

The  present  security  deposits  will  be  dealt 
with  under  tlie  Act  in  the  following  way: 
Interest  will  be  payable  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  compounded  annually.  Such  deposits 
with  interest  shall  be  paid  to  the  tenant  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiry  of  the  lease  or  ten- 
ancy. If  tlie  landlord  desires  to  claim  any  part 
or  all  of  the  security  deposit,  he  must  get  an 
order  of  the  judge  to  so  retain  the  money  or 
have  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  tenant. 
The  tenant  is  to  receive  notice  of  any  such 
application  so  he  may  have  the  opportimity 
to  oppose  the  making  of  such  order. 

Distress  is  abolished  as  far  as  all  future 
leases  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  present 
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leases,  distress  still  applies,  but  not  to  future 
renewals  of  present  leases. 

Wliere  the  consent  of  the  landlord  to  sub- 
let is  required,  the  Act  provides  that  it  may 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld.  There  may  be 
applications  to  the  court  for  relief  by  the 
tenant  or  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  that  be  contracted  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

I  should  report  there  is  no  requirement  in 
the  Act  saying  that  there  must  be  in  the  lease 
the  right  to  sublet,  there  is  no  proviso  which 
says  that  there  must  be  written  into  the  lease 
the  right  of  a  tenant  to  sublet.  But  where  the 
lease  contains  the  right  to  sublet,  it  cannot 
be  unreasonably  withheld.  I  think  our  think- 
ing there,  if  I  may  offer  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  to  require  a  landlord  in  making  a  lease 
to  say  that  a  tenant  may  sublet  to  anyone 
would  be  requiring  a  landlord  to  lease  to  un- 
known persons,  possibly  straw  persons. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  gives  with  the 
one  hand  and  takes  away  with  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  think  that  is  not 
the  way  to  express  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  has  not  been  a  thing 
changed  in  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  to  privacy,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  except  in  emergencies,  the  landlord 
may  not  enter  unless  he  has  given  the  tenant 
24  hours'  notice  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  premises  to  prospective  tenants 
after  the  notice  of  termination  of  the  lease 
has  been  given. 

A  landlord  may  not  alter  the  locks  during 
the  occupancy  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
tenant.  I  think— although  I  do  not  have  the 
note  in  front  of  me— my  recollection  is  that 
the  tenant  may  not  alter  the  locks  either. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  Minister  use  the  word 
alter  in  his  statute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  use  the  word  alter, 
I  believe,  or  change.  If  the  hon.  member 
will  permit  I  might  just  check  the  section  to 
make  sure.  The  section  reads,  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  94  of  the  bill: 

A  landlord  or  tenant  shall  not  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  rented  premises  by  the 
tenant,  alter  or  cause  to  be  altered,  the 
lock  on  any  door  giving  entry  to  the  rented 
premises  except  by  mutual  consent. 


As  to  possession: 

Unless  the  tenant  has  vacated  or  aban- 
doned premises  the  landlord  must  have  a 
writ  of  possession  to  regain  possession. 

And  he  could  not  put  a  padlock  on  the  door, 

for  instance. 

The  tenant  may  oppose  any  application 
for  possession  on  the  grounds  that  the 
notice  to  quit  was  given  because  of  com- 
plaints to  authorities  or  because  of  attempts 
to  enforce  or  secure  tenant's  legal  rights. 

There  is  provided  in  the  bill  a  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  bureau  to  be  set  up  by  local 
municipalities  to  include  a  metropolitan  muni- 
cipality forming  part  of  a  regional.  In  other 
words  the  board  would  serve  the  region. 

Such  municipalities  may  establish  a  bureau 
to  advise  people  and  that  bureau  would  seek 
to  mediate  disputes,  advise,  and  investigate 
complaints,  and  inform  and  educate  the  pub- 
lic. I  would  point  out  that  it  has  no  sanction 
to  make  orders  or  to  enforce  them.  It  is  not 
a  rent  control  or  a  review  board  in  the  sense 
that  it  exercises  rent  control. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  it  have  any  power  to 
summon  witnesses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  not,  I  am  not 
sure  of  that. 

The  doctrine  of  interesse  termini  and  cove- 
nant in  posse  and  in  esse  are  abolished.  Those 
are  things  which  I  will  explain  as  we  discuss 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  glad  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  they  are  quite 
important.  Ordinary  law  respecting  frustra- 
tion of  contract,  mitigation  of  damages  and 
interdependence  of  covenant,  shall  apply  to 
all  tenancy  agreements. 

We  have  a  clause  in  the  bill  providing  that 
reasonable  access  shall  be  given  to  authorize 
representatives  of  election  candidates  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing,  or  the  distribution  of 
election  material. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Onward  we  march  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  not  confuse  that 
with  bakers'  and  butchers'  and  merchants' 
delivery  boys. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  provincial  and  federal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right,  provincial, 
federal,  municipal  and  school  boards.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  landlord  must  keep  the 
premises  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  fit  for 
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human  habitation  and  that  he  must  comply 
with  the  health  and  safety  standards  required 
by  law. 

The  tenant  is  responsible  for  ordinary 
cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  repair  of 
wilful  or  negligent  damage  to  the  premises. 

Where  the  lease  provides  for  acceleration, 
the  tenant  may  pay  the  rent  due  and  com- 
plete his  obligation,  including  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  landlord  and  he  is  thereby 
relieved  from  acceleration.  This  is  similar  to 
the  clause  in  mortgages. 

The  bill  provides  for  notices  of  termina- 
tion, for  times  of  service,  for  the  possession 
and  all  the  other  phases  for  both  written  and 
oral  leases,  and  these  are  set  out  in  detail  in 
forms  which  we  have  devised  and  attached  to 
the  bill. 

There  is  a  penalty  of  not  over  $1,000 
for  violation  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  security 
deposits,  the  entry  of  canvassers,  the  altera- 
tion of  locks,  and  recovery  of  possession. 

Those,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  main  features 
of  the  bill  and  I  would  point  out  that,  as  I 
say,  practically  all  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  law  reform  commission  have  been 
carried  into  effect  except  the  rent  review 
which  was  a  recommendation  going  a  long 
way  toward,  if  it  did  not  actually  provide  for, 
rent  control. 

This  report,  which  is  implemented  so 
largely  in  the  bill  now  introduced  to  the 
House,  I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  note, 
is  an  interim  report  on  landlord  and  tenant 
law  produced  by  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers that  in  the  large  study  in  the  whole 
field  of  property  law  being  carried  on  by  the 
law  reform  commission,  this  was  one,  of 
course,  of  the  areas  of  study.  -•"--*' 

We  asked  better  than  a  year  ago  that  this 
particular  field,  which  seemed  to  be  giving 
us  such  concern,  should  be  hastened  and  the 
study  completed.  That  was  done,  but  it  is 
an  interim  report.  The  studies  are  going  on 
in  the  whole  field  of  property  law  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  when  the  report  of  the  law 
reform  commission  is  final  there  will  be 
further  recommendations  bearing  on  the  field 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  For  instance,  this 
bill  only  deals  with  residential  tenancies.  I 
am  sure  someone  will  ask  me:  "Why  did  you 
riot,  in  the  bill,  produce  a  standard  form  of 
lease?" 

There  is  ah  answer  to  that  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  recommendation  with 
respect  to  that  when  we  get  the  final  report. 
But  I  want  the  hon.  members  to  be  aware 


that  studies  are  still  going  forward  and  this 
report,  which  we  did  receive,  and  which  we 
have  implemented  here,  was  an  interim  report 
dealing  strictiy  and  solely  with  landlord  and 
tenant  situations. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
ask  the  Attorney  General  two  questions. 

Is  it  his  intention  that  this  bill  would  be 
passed  at  the  current  sitting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture? 

Is  there  in  the  bill  any  authority  for  a 
tenant  to  withhold  all  or  any  portion  of  his 
rent  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  by  the 
landlord  with  his  obligations  under  a  lease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  my  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  would  get  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  and  with  the  necessary 
readings  of  it  to  get  it  through  at  this 
session. 

I  am  told  that  the  legal  bills  committee  is  at 
ipresent  engaged  with  the  discussion  of  The 
Assessment  Act,  but  I  would  hope  it  would 
complete  its  consideration  of  that  bill  in  time 
to  enable  this  bill  to  be  dealt  with.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  since  we  have  gone  so  fully 
in  the  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  we  were  ofi^ered;  since  we  have 
taken  the  length  of  time  we  have  in  hearing 
representations  from  both  landlord  and  tenant 
groups,  construction  associations  and  persons 
interested  in  the  provision  of  residential 
habitation,  building  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— 
we  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  government— I  would  hope 
that  it  might  meet  with  reasonable  approba- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  House,  and  that 
it  might  not  take  so  long  as  you  might  expect 
for  a  bill  of  such  importance. 

I  am  very  anxious— the  government  is 
anxious— that  we  might  get  it  through  before 
we  adjourn  this  session. 

The  other  question  from  the  member  was: 
"Can  a  tenant  withhold  his  rent  to  enforce  an 
action  by  the  landlord  of  an  obligation?" 

No.  I  think  if  I  interpret  that  right— I  hope 
I  do— that  if  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay  rent, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  one  of  his  coven- 
ants. On  the  other  hand  if  the  landlord  is 
guilt)',  as  the  tenant  is  apparentiy  alleging, 
of  not  carrying  out  some  obligation  on  his 
part,  they  would  both  have  a  right  of  action. 
If  one  were  to  go  to  court,  I  presume  the 
other  would  have  as  part  of  his  defence  a 
set-ofF,  if  there  is  a  breach  of  covenant.  The 
covenants  are  interdependent  and  I  think  if 
the  tenant  withheld  his  rent  he  would  force 
the  landlord  to  sue  and  then  he  would  reply 
that    the    landlord    has    not    carried    out    his 
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obligations.    The   court   would   then  have    to 
decide  it.   I  think  that  would  be  the   case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  24th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in 
the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs.  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  these 
estimates  I  have  a  prepared  document  which, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  I  will  table  and  have  made  available 
in  Hansard,  and  I  shall  be  reading  excerpts 
from  that  touching  on  the  highlights,  and 
perhaps  a  littie  more  than  that,  in  order  to 
move  the  discussions  ahead. 

In  1969,  more  than  ever  before,  higher 
education  has  become  a  focal  point  of  public 
attention.  Indeed,  it  is  literally  true  that  one 
can  hardly  pick  up  the  daily  newspaper  with- 
out finding  several  items  that  relate  to  the 
university  community. 

While  such  news  items  deal  wdth  a  wide 
variety  of  topics,  you  wdll  be  aware  that 
those  that  capture  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  are  usually  related  to  the  problem 
areas,  of  which  student  activism,  in  its  various 
forms,  and  the  costs  of  higher  education  have 
tended,  of  late,  to  be  among  the  most 
prominent. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
in  introducing  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs  I  should  speak  of 
these  areas  of  public  concern  along  with  cer- 
tain other  closely  related  matters. 

To  concentrate  solely  on  the  problems,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Ontario's  many  positive  ac- 
complishments in  higher  education,  would,  I 
believe,  be  to  place  the  emphasis  in  entirely 
the  wrong  place.  In  typical  Canadian  fashion, 
we  often  tend  to  take  our  achievements  too 
much  for  granted  while  concentrating  on  our 
areas  of  difficulty.  This  is  not  so  much  a 
negative  approach,  I  feel,  as  a  reflection  of 
our  desire  to  create  a  better  educational 
system.  But  since  significant  achievements  in 
education  are  only  attained  through  careful 
planning,  considerable  thought  and  effort, 
dedicated  determination  by  all  concerned  and 
unprecedented  pubhc  support,  both  moral 
and  financial,  perhaps  Ontario's  achievements 
in  this  area  are  deserving  of  a  few  moments 
of  our  attention  on  this  occasion. 


It  is  only  slightly  over  five  years  ago  that 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  was 
formed  and  the  committee  on  university  af- 
fairs enlarged  and  reorganized  to  co-ordinate 
—in  co-operation  with  the  university  presi- 
dents—the dramatic  expansion  of  higher 
education  in  Ontario  that  was  then  under 
way.  In  a  province  whose  educational  system 
spans  over  150  years,  a  five-year  period  is 
obviously  relatively  short.  Yet  a  brief  statis- 
tical summary  indicates  how  much  has  trans- 
pired during  the  past  half  decade. 

PROVINCIALLY  ASSISTED  UNIVERSITIES 
OF  ONTARIO 

1964-65  1969-70 

(Estimated) 

Total  enrolment  43,969  100,002 
Post   Grade    13   under- 
graduate students  37,085  88,581 
First  year  students  13,552  30,022 
Graduate  students  5,421  11,421 

The  percentage  of  the  age  group— and  this 
was  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  discussed— 
the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)- 
I  can  recall  some  years  ago,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  percentage  of  age  groups  com- 
pared to  other  jurisdictions,  it  is  pretty  en- 
couraging. When  we  were  debating  this  in 
1964-65  the  percentage  of  the  age  group  was 
11.8  and  in  this  current  year  it  is  20.1,  a 
pretty  significant  increase  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

I  have  included,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
information  of  the  members  opposite,  the 
breakdown  of  enrolments  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions from  1964-65  to  1970,  and  I  shall 
not  read  them,  they  wdll  be  in  the  record. 

( See  appendix,  page  8887. ) 

The  operating  grants,  the  financial  aspects, 
from  $42,666,000  to  $262,647,000;  and  in  the 
area  of  capital  support  $45  million,  roughly, 
to  $119  million,  in  that  same  five  year  period 
of  time. 

With  respect  to  student  assistance: 

1964-65  1969-70 

(Estimated) 
Student    awards,    scholar- 
ships  and  fellowships- 
provincial   contribution      $4,350,000     $39,715,000 
Number  of  post-secondary 
students   assisted  by 
grants,    loans,    fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  10,553  65,000 

Teaching  staff  at  pro- 
vincially  assisted  uni- 
versities and  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  3,247  7,800 

In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs  (1968-1969)  which 
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will  shortly  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  this  House: 

It  is  probably  fair  to  claim  that  Ontario, 
with  less  stress  and  less  wasteful  duplica- 
tion than  most  other  jurisdictions,  has  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenge  of  a  fantastic 
growth  in  demand  for  university  places  .  . . 
without  coming  apart  at  the  seams,  with 
real  net  improvements  in  quality  and  com- 
petence. 

A  system  of  higher  education  which  stresses 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  obviously  cannot 
stand  still.  All  who  are  active  in  its  operation 
or  instrumental  in  its  support  must  constantly 
strive  for  meaningful  change  and  improve- 
ment. A  list  of  activities  and  accomplishments 
in  Ontario  in  recent  years  indicates  very 
clearly  the  results  of  such  effort.  I  might  cite, 
for  example: 

1.  The  development  of  new  approaches  to 
teaching  and  course  organization  that  has 
taken  place  on  nearly  every  campus  of  our 
province.  A  good  example  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  McPherson  report  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  provide  more  liberal 
course  options  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  The  addition  of  new  programmes  and 
courses  to  meet  changing  social  needs  as,  for 
example,  computer  science  programmes  and 
environmental  studies  at  a  number  of  our 
universities,  and  the  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion of  courses  in  medicine,  engineering  and 
architecture.  One  might  mention  also  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  university  pro- 
grammes of  part-time  study.  York  University, 
as  an  example,  has  as  many  students  enrolled 
in  degree  programmes  at  Atkinson  College  as 
it  has  full-time  day  students. 

3.  The  emergence  of  an  effective  university 
system  in  which  14  provincially  assisted  in- 
stitutions discuss  common  problems  and  work 
toward  common  objectives  through  a  co- 
ordinated effort  while  maintaining  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  and  considerable  local 
initiative.  In  this  context  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  presidents  of  universities 
of  Ontario,  whose  joint  efforts  have  resulted 
in  co-operative  solutions  to  so  many  problems. 

4.  The  wider  participation  of  both  faculty 
and  students  in  shaping  the  procedures  and 
mapping  the  future  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

5.  The  development  of  the  initial  stages  of 
integration  of  programmes  of  teacher  educa- 
tion and  university  programmes  so  as  to  en- 


sure improved  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  future 
years. 

6.  The  success  of  Ontario's  universities  in 
attracting  and  keeping  good  university  teach- 
ers despite  the  unprecedented  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  and  strong  competition  from 
practically  every  jurisdiction  in  North  America. 
In  this  area  there  has  been  some  alarm  ex- 
pressed, of  late,  in  regard  to  the  relatively 
large  number  of  scholars  from  other  countries 
who  have  taken  positions  in  our  institutions. 
While  acknowledging  that  this  issue  has  given 
rise  to  varying  reactions  and  tliat  we  could 
benefit  from  more  precise  statistical  informa- 
tion, let  me  say  that  I  feel  tliis  is  a  problem 
we  must  look  at  carefully.  There  may  be  a 
need  for  our  universities  to  address  themselves 
to  the  question  of  maintaining  a  reasonable 
balance. 

The  creation  of  a  sound  base  on  which  to 
build  for  greater  numbers  of  students  who 
will  enrol  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
during  the  next  decade. 

8.  The  successful  introduction  of  an  operat- 
ing grants  formula  to  ensure  both  adequate 
levels  of  support  and  equality  of  distribution 
of  pubhc  resources. 

9.  The  development  of  a  similar  approach 
to  capital  funding,  this  year  on  an  interim 
basis,  pending  introduction  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped capital  formula— an  achievement  many 
thought  could  not  be  attained. 

10.  The  development  of  programmes  of 
student  aid  that  ensure  financial  barriers  do 
not  prevent  able  high  school  graduates  from 
going  on  to  post-secondary  educational  pro- 
grammes. 

These  latter  accomplishments  have  given 
Ontario  what  has  been  described  as  the  most 
sophisticated  system  of  university  support  in 
this  country. 

This  is  but  a  partial  list  of  what  has  re- 
cently taken  place  and  most  would  agree,  I 
am  sure,  that  it  is  an  impressive  one.  It  reflects 
the  collective  talent  and  determination  which 
have  become  important  characteristics  of  the 
Ontario  university  system.  It  reflects  the 
sound  judgment  and  counsel  that  the  province 
has  received  from  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  and  its  ability  to  obtain  effective  co- 
operation from  the  academic  community, 
primarily  through  the  committee  of  presidents. 

Admittedly,  these  major  achievements  have 
not  been  attained  without  difficulties  and  very 
frankly,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  further  gains 
in  higher  education  to  which  we  look  forward 
witli  confidence  in  the  years  to  come,  can  be 
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won  without  overcoming  even  greater  chal- 
lenges. Clear  indications  of  many  of  these 
problems  are  already  with  us  and  since  the 
hon.  members  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  House 
are  always  ready  and  willing  to  concentrate 
on  problem  areas,  perhaps  I  should  oblige 
tliem  by  spending  tlie  remaining  iew  minutes 
of  my  time  in  discussing  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties—it is  not  all-embrasive— facing  tlie  uni- 
versity community. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
There  may  not  be  anything  left  to  do,  when 
the  Minister  has  finished, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  hope  not. 

Without  doubt,  the  one  element  of  univer- 
sity life  today  that  proves  most  disturbing  for 
much  of  the  general  community  is  that  of 
student  unrest— a  worldwide  jphenomenon  that 
has  become  almost  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
It  ranges  from  Toronto  to  Tokyo,  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  to  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well 
as  in  North  and  South  America  and,  indeed, 
I  think  one  can  say  it  is  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  indicative  perhaps, 
of  a  general  and  growing  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  young  people  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  with  the  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions that  are  responsible  for  that  general 
state  of  affairs.  It  reflects  a  basic  desire  to 
make  things  better  both  for  the  people  of  to- 
day and  for  those  of  future  generations. 

I  should  editorialize  here  and  say  these  are 
very  personal  points  of  view  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  think  the  Minister  is 
going  out  too  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  never  like  to  go  out  too 
far. 

Like  many  phenomena,  it  comes  in  various 
forms,  and  displays  itself  through  a  variety  of 
activities.  Student  activists  seem  to  represent 
a  whole  spectrum  of  ideologies  from  ultra- 
conservative  to  ultra-radical.  The  willingness 
and  ability  of  officials  witliin  universities  and 
government  to  cope  with  the  situation  have 
also  varied  so  that  the  general  climate  which 
is  developed,  differs  considerably  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Certainly  the 
one  common  feature  seems  to  be  an  awareness 
that  a  serious  problem  exists  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it. 

While  our  own  province  is,  of  course,  but 
a  relatively  small  part  of  our  world,  it  cannot 
hope,  nor  should  it  wish,  to  be  isolated  from 
^^'orld  events.  It  should  neither  be  disturbing 


nor  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  student  unrest  has  come  to  the 
campuses  of  this  province.  What  should  be 
recognized,  however,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this,  is  that  it  has  come,  to  date,  in  a  rela- 
tively mild  form  and  that,  as  such,  any 
difficulties  involving  our  students  might  be 
regarded  more  as  a  reflection  of  a  trend 
rather  than  a  trend  itself.  I  do  not  make  this 
observation  with  any  false  sense  of  com- 
placency or  in  the  role  of  one  who  is  un- 
willing to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
One  can  never  be  sure,  given  the  ingredients 
of  what  is  taking  place,  that  tomorrow  will 
not  bring  to  this  province  certain  of  the  types 
of  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced  in 
jurisdictions    relatively    close    at    hand. 

I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  discuss  our  current  problems  in 
Ontario  in  a  constructive  and  meaningful 
way,  we  should  do  so  wi*^h  the  proper  per- 
spective—a recognition  of  what  really  has  hap- 
pened as  well  as  the  potential  of  the 
problems  which  we  must  strive  to  overcome. 

Given  the  current  situation,  and  the  rela- 
tively strong  contrast  between  what  is  taking 
place  in  this  province  and  what  is  happening 
elsewhere,  it  seems  appropriate  to  ask  why 
Ontario  universities  have  not  been  affected  in 
the  same  adverse  fashion  as  certain  others. 
The  answer,  I  assure  you,  is  not  simply  good 
fortime.  Neither  is  it  because  our  students 
lack  the  spirit  or  desire  for  change  that  exists 
within  young  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Such  explanations  not  only  over-sim- 
plify what  is  taking  place;  they  are  frankly 
misleading.  Beyond  question,  the  major  rea- 
sons why  trouble  on  Ontario  campuses  has 
been  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  relatively 
minor  protestations,  relate  to  the  constructive 
efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  by  university' 
administrators  and  faculties  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  majority  of  our  student  leaders  on  the 
other.  Much  common  sense  has,  in  fact,  pre- 
vailed. A  good  deal  of  the  high  level  of  ability 
which  we  have  always  associated  with  univer- 
sities, both  within  the  teaching  and  student 
bodies,  has  been  applied.  An  ongoing,  con- 
structive dialogue  has  been  initiated  and  all 
of  this  has  been  coupled  with  a  recognition, 
by  most  of  those  directly  concerned,  both  of 
the  need  for  change  and  of  the  need  to  find 
proper  vehicles  by  which  such  change  can 
be  brought  about  effectively. 

What  everyone  should  understand,  both 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
which  our  universities  face  in  these  trying 
times,  and  those  who  may  tend  to  be  critical 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  that 
on  ever>'  campus  in  this  province  meaningful 
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and  constructive  steps  are  being  taken  to 
increase  participation  in  the  government  of 
each  institution  by  both  faculties  and  student 
bodies.  I  have,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  fully 
informed  on  these  developments,  solicited 
from  each  institution  an  account  of  the  speci- 
fic approaches  that  are  being  adopted,  and 
collectively  they  offer  impressive  documenta- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  meeting  the  challenges 
which  now  confront  them.  A  summary  of 
these  developments  is  set  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  for  1968- 
1969,  which  will  be  issued  shortly. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  included  in 
here  so  that  one  need  only  look  at  the  com- 
mission report  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  current  changes 
was  reflected  in  the  recently  released  report  of 
the  Commission  on  University  Government  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  But  Toronto  is  not 
alone  in  seeking  new  approaches  to  university 
organization.  I  would  remind  you  that  three 
separate  university  Acts  were  amended  this 
year  in  order  to  provide  the  legal  basis  upon 
which  greater  faculty  and  student  participa- 
tion could  take  place.  Each  was  the  result  of 
extensive  campus  discussion  and  subsequent 
agreement.  In  addition,  as  you  are  aware,  new 
legislation  for  the  Ontario  College  of  Art 
should  be  approved  by  this  House  before 
this  session  ends.  Other  such  charter  amend- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  requested  at  future 
sessions.  Our  universities  and  colleges  are 
attempting  through  a  process  of  evolution, 
rather  than  revolution,  to  provide  for  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  a  manner  that  will  allow 
both  a  sense  of  equilibrium  to  be  maintained 
and  the  institutions  to  move  forward  with 
their  important  work  of  teaching  and  research. 

The  attitude  of  this  government,  in  re- 
gard to  required  changes  within  our  uni- 
versities has,  of  course,  been  made  quite  clear 
on  numerous  occasions  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  We  are  convinced  not  only  that 
no  uniform  or  common  solution  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  14  provincially  assisted  universities 
of  Ontario.  Rather,  given  the  desire,  the 
talent,  and  tlie  background  of  understanding 
that  is  prevalent  within  our  university  com- 
munity, we  feel  that  each  institution  should 
be  allowed  to  evolve  through  this  period  of 
change  in  the  manner  which  its  members 
deem  most  appropriate.  There  may  still  be 
a  few  members  of  this  Legislature  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  position,  even  though  the 
approach  has  been  widely  endorsed  within 
the  university  community  itself.  Yet  I  am 
convinced    that   even   those   who   may   have 


lingering  doubts  will  soon,  as  a  result  of  what 
is  being  achieved,  come  to  see  the  real  merits 
of  allowing  local  initiative  and  action.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  both  sound  solutions  and 
varied  approaches  to  complex  problems— the 
very  essence,  I  believe,  of  our  university 
system. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  Reston,  who  is  widely 
regarded  as  something  of  an  observer,  but 
not  one  with  whom  I  always  agree,  began  a 
column  that  I  think  was  somewhat  relevant, 
and  I  quote  from  it: 

The  political  reaction  to  the  campus  dis- 
orders is  now  running  very  strong.  The 
threat  of  anarchy  is  now  producing  the 
threat  of  repression,  and  politicians  all  over 
the  country  are  trying  to  put  the  university 
wreckers  up  against  the  wall  ...  in  many 
ways  it  is  a  sad  story,  for  in  the  end,  it 
could  easily  mean  more  political  inter- 
ference and  control  of  the  universities, 
more  opposition  even  to  legitimate  dissent, 
reduced  state  and  federal  funds  for  higher 
education,  more  separation  and  hostility 
between  the  races,  and  more  trouble  for  the 
idealistic  students  who  want  fundamental 
but  nonviolent  changes  in  our  society. 

Tliis  is  just  the  type  of  situation  which  we 
have  so  far  been  able  to  avoid  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  is  the  type  of  situation  which  wc 
must  strive  hard  to  continue  to  avoid.  We 
have  a  role  to  play  in  this  Legislature,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  believe  is  important.  We  can 
help  to  shape  public  opinion  in  a  positive 
way  amid  conflicting  viewpoints,  often  com- 
pounded by  emotion.  We  must  keep  to  the 
forefront  of  our  thought  the  importance  of 
our  universities,  and  the  potential  of  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  them,  in  the  development 
of  our  country.  We  must  try  to  assist  those 
who,  through  responsible  thought  and  action, 
are  trying  to  avoid  the  dangerous  extremes 
while  reshaping  our  universities  to  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

On  these  issues  countless  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken.  Some  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  make  sense;  much  of  what  is  uttered, 
unfortamately,  is  nonsense.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  however,  I  come  upon  expressed  posi- 
tions which,  to  me,  bring  balance  to  what,  at 
times,  seems  to  be  an  undisciplined  situation. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  I  might  conclude  this 
portion  of  my  remarks  by  noting  one  very 
recent  statement  which  I  encountered,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  consideration 
by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  of  their  student  bodies. 
It   is    taken   from    tiie    lead   editorial    in    the 
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Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  of  February  6, 
1969,  which  was  entitled  "Student  Reform 
or  Revolution?" 

To  build  a  liberal  democracy  has  taken 
centuries.  To  destroy  it  could  be  a  matter 
of  months.  We  must  beware  of  under- 
valuing Parliamentary  democracy  merely 
because  of  its  imperfections.  The  students 
are  impatient,  and  they  have  some  things 
to  be  impatient  about.  But  the  most  im- 
mediate of  these  concern  university  aflFairs, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  beginning  to 
be  put  right.  These  grievances  are  not  so 
intolerable  that  they  justify  a  total  assault 
on  the  system  itself.  It,  too,  is  being  re- 
formed. Reform  is  a  dirty  word  to  the  dedi- 
cated revolutionary,  but  it  is  the  better 
and  more  civilized  course. 

Having  spoken  of  students  and  the  student 
attitudes  of  today,  perhaps  I  might  move  to 
that  other  area  of  public  attention,  money— 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  In  a  logical 
sense,  the  natural  sequence  would  seem  to  be 
to  open  this  phase  of  my  remarks  with  a  few 
words  about  student  awards.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  one  programme  which  brings  government 
and  students  at  the  post-secondary  level  into 
contact  one  with  another.  It  is,  to  be  frank,  a 
subject  of  controversy  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  student  body  as,  inevitably,  any  pro- 
gramme is  likely  to  be  which  sets  as  its  goal 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and,  as 
a  result,  the  allocation  of  funds  to  those  with 
the  greatest  need. 

In  many  instances  where  diflFering  opinions 
exist,  one  can  often  divide  the  basis  of  dis- 
agreement into  two  areas  possibly.  The  first 
relates  to  a  misunderstanding  of  basic  facts, 
while  the  second  relates  to  more  fundamental 
differences  of  outlook,  or,  if  you  wish  to  add 
higher  tone  to  the  discussion,  "philosophies". 
If  all  relevant  data  is  available,  we  need  not 
argue  about  the  first  and  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  discuss  the  second.  Let  me,  then,  as 
an  initial  step,  try  to  clarify  certain  of  the 
basic  facts  about  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Programme,  the  means  by  which  we  attempt 
to  ensure  that  students  of  this  province  are 
not  denied  post-secondary  education  because 
of  lack  of  financial  resources: 

1.  The  Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 
is  intended  to  supplement  rather  than  replace 
family  and/or  student  resources. 

2.  The  province  attempts  to  assess  objec- 
tively the  ability  of  the  family  and/or  the 
student  to  provide  for  a  student's  educational 
costs,  in  order  to  determine  the  additional 
funds  required. 


3.  The  basis  of  the  objective  assessment  of 
family  and  student  contribution  is  one  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  participating 
provinces,  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan. 

4.  Given  this  participation  in  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan  and  the  included  fact 
that  families  are  expected  to  contribute,  if 
able,  neither  students  nor  their  parents  can 
be  regarded  as  free  of  their  share  of  the 
obligation  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  decisions 
on  their  part. 

5.  The  programme,  in  its  present  form,  is 
expected  to  assist  over  60,000  young  people 
of  this  province  in  the  current  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  qualify  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

6.  We  are  attempting  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  combine  the  inherent  equity  which 
basic  rules  provide,  with  the  degree  of 
flexibility  required  to  deal  with  individual 
situations. 

The  philosophy  upon  which  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Programme  is  based  is  some- 
times questioned.  This  is  not  surprising  since 
there  are  many  opinions  as  to  what  an  eff^ec- 
tive  student  awards  programme  should  be. 
These  range  all  the  way  from  those  who 
advocate  student  wages  or  stipends  for  the 
"work"  of  attending  university,  to  others  who 
assert  that  no  financial  aid  whatsoever  should 
be  given  to  a  privileged  minority  out  of  the 
public  purse.  While  such  extremes  may  seem 
far-fetched  at  this  point,  given  on  the  one 
hand  the  limitation  on  the  tax  dollar  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  clear  evidence  that  stu- 
dent aid  is  opening  the  doors  of  educational 
opportunity,  we  are,  nevertheless,  of  the 
opinion  that  no  thoughtful  approach  should 
be  discarded  out  of  hand  without  careful 
study. 

Further,  having  encouraged  others  to  ack- 
nowledge changing  times  and  to  consider  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas,  we  feel  that  it 
is  important  that  those  associated  with  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  adopt  the 
same  attitude  in  this  area  of  responsibility. 
We  have  learned,  however,  that  Ontario  is 
not  alone  in  its  desire  to  find  better  ap- 
proaches to  student  aid.  Thus,  while  taking 
steps  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  insight  that 
it  will  take  to  improve  our  own  programme, 
we  have  also  encouraged  our  sister  provinces 
to  join  with  us,  through  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  Education,  in  the  search  for  better 
ideas. 

We  have  in  turn  been  encouraged  by  their 
response   and,    to   a    considerable   extent,   by 
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that  of  the  federal  government,  and  a  special 
study  group  is  now  at  work  on  a  co-opera- 
tive and  far-reaching  study  that  will  hope- 
fully give  us  new  insights  into  this  very 
important  area  of  higher  education. 

While  we  have  every  confidence  that  this 
co-operative  endeavour  with  our  colleagues 
in  other  jurisdictions  will  lead  us  towards 
effective  new  approaches  to  student  aid,  we 
feel  we  must  also  continue  to  look  to  our 
own  specific  responsibilities,  to  keep  our  own 
programmes  under  constant  review,  and  to 
seek,  on  our  own  initiative,  modifications  to 
our  basic  programme,  which,  if  valid,  may  be 
of  considerable  use  to  our  colleagues  in  other 
provinces. 

For  that  reason  I  have  encouraged  the 
Ontario  Committee  on  Student  Awards,  a 
body  which  was  formed  some  two  years  ago 
to  advise  the  Minister  about  student  awards 
programmes,  to  give  consideration  to  and 
initiate,  as  required,  any  important  studies 
which  its  members  feel  need  to  be  under- 
taken. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittee has  initiated  research  undertakings  in 
several  key  areas  which  its  members  feel 
require  careful  analysis.  For  example,  this 
advisory  body  has  set  in  motion  investigations 
of  the  following  types  of  problems: 

1.  Accessibility  to  post-secondary  education 
in  socio-economic  terms,  including  a  compari- 
son of  the  family  incomes  of  the  present 
student  population  with  patterns  that  were 
common  in  former  years  and  the  effect  of 
awards  programmes  on  these  changes; 

2.  The  attitudes  towards  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  current  and  alternative  programmes 
of  aid  as  expressed  by  both  students  and  the 
general  public.  What  is  the  general  attitude, 
for  example,  toward  the  idea  of  student  wages, 
student  grants  and/or  student  loans?  Is  the 
concept  of  the  loan  really  a  deterrent  to 
families  from  low  socio-economic  back- 
grounds? 

3.  The  cost  and  feasibility  of  alternative 
aid  programmes  with  special  attention  paid 
to  amounts  of  capital  required,  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  consequences. 

The  committee  has  engaged  ex-perienced 
researchers  to  undertake  much  of  this  work. 
TJie  first  of  the  reports,  "Student  Financial 
Assistance  Programmes,"  by  Dr.  Gail  Cook 
and  Dr.  David  Stager  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Economic 
Policy  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
received  and  released  as  a  public  document. 
Earlier,  a  component  of  this  study,  dealing 
with  the  attitudes  of  secondary  school  students 


toward  higher  education  was  also  released. 
Other  reports  will  follow  on  the  same  basis. 
These  studies,  I  am  sure,  will  shed  fresh 
light  upon  this  important  area  of  social  con- 
cern and  allow  us  to  initiate  constructive 
changes— changes  based  on  fact,  not  on  un- 
supported opinion. 

May  I  reiterate,  therefore,  before  ending 
my  remarks  on  this  particular  issue,  that  our 
concern  about,  and  action  within,  the  field  of 
student  aid  moves  forward  on  two  separate 
but  related  fronts. 

There  is  every  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
basic  programme  currently  operated  within 
this  province  is  as  good  and  equitable  as  any 
that  can  currently  be  found  within  North 
America.  Yet  we  constantly  question  its  ac- 
complishment in  our  search  for  equity  and 
opportunity.  We  shall,  therefore,  continue,  in 
consultation  with  our  student  awards  officers 
in  the  various  institutions,  as  well  as  on  the 
advice  of  the  committee  on  student  awards, 
to  attempt  to  make  whatever  modifications 
and  changes  are  required  to  ensure  fairness 
in  the  distribution  of  funds  and  adequacy  in 
terms  of  the  scope  of  the  programme. 

In  the  meantime,  given  the  trends  which 
are  already  clear  to  us,  we  must  continue 
with  a  search  for  new  information,  new  ideas 
and,  I  am  sure,  eventually  new  approaches  to 
student  assistance  in  co-operation  with  our 
sister  provinces  and  the  federal  government. 
Further,  we  are  aware  of  research  which  is 
now  being  undertaken  by  people  in  jurisdic- 
tions outside  our  countr>'  as  well.  We  have 
made  contact  with  many  of  them,  we  are 
exchanging  ideas,  and  we  will  remain  alert, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  everything  worth- 
while that  other  people  can  provide.  It  is 
within  the  perspective  of  these  activities,  I 
trust,  that  any  subsequent  discussion  about 
student  assistance  will  take  place. 

Now  in  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
remarks,  may  I  turn  to  the  general  question 
of  university  financing?  Earlier  in  these  re- 
marks, I  set  forth  comparative  data  for  the 
last  five-year  period.  The  results,  I  believe, 
are  quite  dramatic  and  give  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  rate  at  which  this  area  of  public 
support  has  developed  in  recent  years.  Much 
of  this  increase  has,  of  course,  been  related 
to  the  growth  in  enrolment  which  has  taken 
place  within  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  for  which  the  operating  grants  for- 
mula automatically  adjusts.  Some  of  it  has 
obviously  reflected  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  which  has  been  part  of  our  way  of 
life  in  recent  times.  Much  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education  in  recent  years  has  reflected 
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real  improvement  in  the  level  of  support  to 
our  universities  in  order  that  they  might 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  more  complex  world 
for  which  our  young  people  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

I  should,  perhaps,  emphasize  that  this  year 
is  somewhat  different  since  the  increase  in 
operating  grants  is  accounted  for  almost  en- 
tirely by  enrolment  and  rising  costs.  Neverthe- 
less, these  estimates  reflect  a  dollar  increase 
of  almost  $50  million  over  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  a  period  of 
financial  retrenchment,  expenditures  of  this 
magnitude,  however  essential,  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  reactions.  On  the  part  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  within  the  general 
public  there  is  the  feeling  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  line;  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  increase  to  any  significant  extent 
the  amounts  being  directed  to  universities  in 
future  years. 

Those  who  hold  this  point  of  view  would 
seem  to  gain  support  for  their  conviction  by 
what  has  happened  in  many  other  jurisdictions 
where  expanding  university  costs  have  been 
placed  under  severe  restraints.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  people,  particularly 
within  the  university  community,  who  feel 
that  we  must  continue  to  direct  still  more 
rapidly  increasing  amounts  towards  higher 
education  to  maintain  viable  staff-student 
ratios  and  quality  of  education  in  the  face 
of  continuing  expansion. 

This  attitude,  I  believe,  reflects  a  com- 
bination of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  increased  support  in  recent 
years  has  led  to  increased  aspirations  among 
members  of  university  faculties  and  adminis- 
trations. There  will  always  prevail  within  the 
university  community  a  desire  to  conduct 
programmes  that  are  of  the  highest  standards 
—standards  which  are  often  adjudged  on  an 
international  basis.  Advocates  of  this  position 
feel,  with  some  justification,  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  teaching  and  re- 
search programme  conducted  within  the  uni- 
versity setting.  This  has  led  some  people  to 
comment  that  universities  can,  in  pursuit  of 
worthy  goals,  readily  spend  every  dollar  that 
might  be  provided  to  them. 

The  task  of  government,  I  would  submit,  is 
to  determine  how  many  of  these  dollars  will 
lead  to  optimum  public  benefits  in  the 
broadest  sense.  One  the  other  hand,  there 
befalls  the  universities  the  task  of  convincing 
the  general  public  about  their  requirements. 
A  major  part  of  this  responsibility  is  to  give 
clear    indications    that    support    now    being 


received  is  being  spent  wisely.  I  should  like 
to  come  back  to  this  point  in  just  a  minute. 

There  is  one  further  obligation  which  must 
be  faced  in  providing  financial  support;  that 
is,  to  ensure  that  whatever  funds  are  avail- 
able are  distributed  equitably.  For,  however 
little  or  however  much  is  provided,  each 
institution  must  be  convinced  that  it  has 
received  its  fair  share.  In  Ontario,  a  great 
deal  of  time,  study  and  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  issue.  As  a  result  we  have  come 
a  very  long  way  in  recent  years  and  we  have 
set  ourselves  on  a  path  that  should  provide 
us  with  even  better  techniques  for  determin- 
ing and  distributing  university  support  in  the 
immediate  future. 

I  realize  that  it  might  be  considered  in- 
appropriate or,  indeed,  even  a  display  of 
political  partisanship,  for  a  Minister  to  indi- 
cate that  in  this  province  we  might  happen 
to  be  leading  the  way  in  a  given  field  of 
endeavour.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  regard  it  happens  to  be  the 
case.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  really  improper 
for  me  to  so  indicate  since  the  judgment 
of  the  Minister  is  reflected  as  much  in  his 
ability  to  accept  new  ideas  as  they  are  forth- 
coming from  others  as  in  initiating  them  him- 
self. Much  of  the  credit  in  this  case  must  go 
to  the  committee  on  university  affairs  and  to 
the  committee  of  presidents  as  well,  for  their 
collaboration  in  bringing  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  techniques  as  formula-financing 
to  the  area  of  university  support. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  tell  us  about 
better  ways  by  which  government  university 
relationships  might  be  handled  in  this  prov- 
ince would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  results 
of  our  present  patterns.  The  operating  grant 
formula  is  but  one  example.  The  year  1969- 
1970  wfll  mark  the  third  time  in  which  the 
formula  has  been  applied  and  it  is  generally 
regarded  by  those  outside  Ontario,  as  well  as 
those  within,  as  a  pattern  as  good  as  any 
yet  devised  for  distributing  avaflable  moneys. 
We  know  that  it  can  be  improved,  and  we 
know  that  its  introduction  has  given  rise  to 
different  kinds  of  problems  which  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  under  review  to  ensure  that 
the  overall  quality  of  our  educational  pro- 
grammes is  not  adversely  affected  or  that 
the  emphasis  on  courses  and  programmes 
within  the  university  is  not  distorted. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
there  is  a  joint  subcommittee,  involving  the 
committee  on  university  affairs  and  the  presi- 
dents, which  meets  regularly  to  discuss  for- 
mula problems  as  they  become  apparent,  and 
that   a   substantial    number    of   changes    and 
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modifications  intended  to  meet,  in  a  con- 
structive way,  the  requirements  of  our  uni- 
versities, have  been  carried  out  in  the  past 
two  to  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  as 
already  noted,  increasing  attention  has  been 
directed  towards  the  question  of  capital  devel- 
opment. In  many  ways  this  is  a  more  com- 
plex, and  therefore  more  difficult  matter. 
Nevertheless,  once  again  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  the  department,  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  and  the  presidents  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  task  of  devel- 
oping some  national  objective  means  by 
which  capital  funds  might  be  allocated  and 
appropriate  development  of  our  instituations 
of  higher  learning  guaranteed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  funding  of  capital 
projects,  interim  arrangements  have  been 
necessary  as  we  move  toward  a  more  definite 
pattern.  That  is  why  two  years  ago,  on  a 
retroactive  basis;  the  province  moved  to  a 
95  per  cent  level  of  funding  of  approved 
capital  projects  and  broadened  the  scope  of 
that  arrangement  to  include  all  the  essential 
types  of  facilities  needed  for  appropriate  uni- 
versity life,  save  for  residences,  for  which  a 
separate  set  of  provisions— including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  Student  Housing  Cor- 
poration—were made.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  provisions  for  capital  allocations  were 
taken  a  step  further  with  the  development  of 
an  interim  formula  device  which  enabled  the 
department  to  get  a  well  documented  assess- 
ment of  actual  need  for  future  years  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  ensure  the  appropriate 
distribution  of  the  available  funds. 

I  do  not  intend  to  outline,  in  any  detail, 
the  methodology  that  was  employed  in  this 
regard.  All  of  the  documentation  was  made 
available  to  the  institutions  and  to  the  press 
at  the  time  of  the  budget  aimouncement  on 
March  4,  1969,  and  can  be  provided  to  any 
interested  member  of  the  House.  It  was  our 
hope— and  initial  reactions  have  indicated  that 
this  will  be  fulfilled— that  universities  will 
use  this  documentation  as  a  basis  for  effec- 
tive dialogue  with  the  department  and  the 
committee,  as  well  as  a  basis  for  sound 
future  planning,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
eventual  development  of  a  more  complete 
capital  formula  which  we  hope  to  have  ready 
to  apply  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  am  not  sure,  in  outlining  these  few  facts, 
if  all  members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  how 
significant  this  development  is.  The  initial 
work  that  has  taken  place  in  Ontario  over  the 
last  year  or  more  has  aroused  great  interest 
from  other  government  and  advisory  bodies 
throughout  North  America  and  elsewhere  and, 
consistent  with   my   previous    comments,    we 


have  been  most  happy  to  share  with  them  the 
thinking  that  has  been  developed. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  specific  and 
difficult  problems  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
find  answers.  For  example,  while  the  approach 
of  the  interim  formula  gives  promise  of  a  de- 
vice which  will  provide  most  adequately  for 
new  space  requirements  at  universities,  it 
leaves  for  other  approaches  such  questions  as 
funding  of  non-building  requirements,  includ- 
ing site  development  and  utilities,  the  replace- 
ment and/or  renovation  of  existing  space,  and, 
of  course,  the  special  types  of  situations  which 
appear  at  given  universities  including,  as  but 
one  example,  the  emergent  institutions.  Never- 
theless, ths  very  ability  to  identify  these 
]oroblem  areas  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strong  be- 
ginning toward  eventual  solutions  that  will 
allow  us  to  cope  with  them  adequately. 

Our  system,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
grow.  In  the  current  academic  year,  our  uni- 
versity enrolment  has  passed  the  figure  of 
100,000— which  once  again  is  a  figure  I  re- 
member giving  to  this  House  some  five  years 
ago  and  there  was  some  doubt  that  we  might 
achieve  this— not  counting  the  church-related 
universities  and  colleges.  We  must  now  gear 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  next  decade  will 
probably  see  tliat  figure  doubled,  even  though 
the  rate  of  increase  can  be  expected  to  mod- 
erate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  not  Dr.  Deutsch  give  us 
that  figure  about  1963? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Our  figures  were  a  little 
closer. 

Such  growth  will  take  place  despite  tlie 
fact  that  we  will  offer  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  other  forms  which  will  also  expand  at 
dramatic  rates.  The  challenge  of  the  future, 
therefore,  will  obviously  be  related  not  only  to 
developing  but  to  operating,  with  true  effec- 
tiveness, a  large  and  complex  system  of  past- 
secondary  education  that  will  serve  the 
interests  of  our  people.  It  will  give  rise  to 
problems  of  cost,  it  will  give  rise  to  problems 
of  inter-relationships,  but  most  important,  as 
we  already  have  seen,  it  will  also  give  rise  to 
problems  of  human  development.  We  must 
develop  a  system  that  keeps  at  the  forefront 
the  importance  of  the  individual  with  his 
needs,  his  problems,  and  his  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  society.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  task  and  it  will  challenge  the  thoughts 
and  the  imagination  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  inventive  people. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  confronting  these 
problems,  we  have  appointed  a  Commission 
on  Post-Secondary  Education.  The  approach 
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that  the  commission  will  take  should  ensure 
that  every  interested  person  and  organization 
will  have  full  opportunity  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  worthwliile  goals  in 
liigher  education. 

We  have  in  Ontario  a  relatively  young, 
vigorous  and  fast-grorwing  university  com- 
muni^y.  In  relative  terms  it  is  perhaps  among 
the  best  on  this  continent,  and  this  reflects 
the  contribution  of  all  who  are  involved  in 
the  university  community— students,  faculty, 
administrators,  governors— as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment and,  not  least  important,  the  general 
public,  who  provides  the  tax  dollars. 

Admittedly,  higher  education  is  not  a  field 
of  endeavour  in  which  sweetness  and  light 
are  always  likely  to  prevail.  Indeed,  widely 
differing  points  of  view  and  dissent  are  essen- 
tial. I  marvel  at  the  imagination  of  those  who 
are  led  to  state  tliat  the  patterns  of  govern- 
ment-university' relationships  in  this  province 
are  stifling  dissent  and  dialogue.  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  this,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  see  it. 

It  can  be  stated,  however,  not  as  an  item  of 
controversy,  but  as  a  plain  fact,  that  both 
universities  and  the  government  are  going  to 
have  to  do  more  to  share  with  the  general 
public  the  kinds  of  problems  we  face,  and 
explain  with  clarity  and  conviction  the  re- 
quirements that  exist.  We  need  not  deny  the 
existence  of  problems  or  shortcomings.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  But  this  should  not 
detract  from  what  this  province  has  accom- 
plished to  date  in  higher  education.  Ontario's 
record,  I  believe,  speaks  for  itself.  Now  our 
purpose  must  be  to  improve  and  develop 
patterns  of  post-secondary  education  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people  and  oF 
our  changing  society. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  Minister's  remarks  and  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  some  points  but  also  in 
agreement  with  a  fair  number. 

I  would  like  to  take  as  my  starting  point 
his  statement  on  page  29  that: 

The  challenge  of  the  future  will  ob- 
viously be  related  not  only  to  developing, 
but  to  operating  with  true  effectiveness,  a 
large  and  complex  system  of  post-secondary 
education  that  will  serve  the  interests  of 
our  people. 

I  would  like,  in  that  context,  to  deal  with  the 
question:  "university  education,  for  whom  in 
this  province?"  The  question  of  the  present 
efficiency  of  the  co-ordination  efforts  among 
our  universities— of  the  co-ordination  of  efforts 
among    our    universities— and    thirdly,    fairly 


briefly,  the  issue  of  what  has  been  called  "the 
de-Canadianization  of  the  universities  in  On- 
tario," as  part  of  a  general  continuing  trend 
of  the  de-Canadianization  of  Ontario  itself. 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  those  aspects  in 
order. 

I  must  point  out— and  this  is  not  a  com- 
mercial—but a  book  entitled,  "Student  Power 
on  the  Canadian  Campus,"  as  edited  by  Tim 
and  Julyan  Reid— it  just  came  out  last  week. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  should  buy  a 
number  of  those,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  T.  Reid':  I  think  I  have  a  copy  going 
to  the  Minister,  through  the  mail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Is  it  complimentary? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  It  will  be  complimentary.  It 
is  only  $2.95.  I  hope  it  will  sell  in  the  high 
schools  so  that  we  have— 

An  hon.  member:    Autographed  copies? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Yes,  they  can  be  autographed. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A 
commercial  by  any  other  name- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  —is  still  a  commercial! 
The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  book 
contains  a  number  of  articles  by  myself,  but 
the  most  important  article,  however,  for  the 
purposes  here,  is  written  by  Julyan  Reid,  and 
I  would  like  to  use  it  as  the  basis  for  my 
comments  tliis  afternoon.  I  did  not  write  it 
but  I  share  some,  but  not  necessarily  all  of 
the  points  of  view  expressed  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  lead  with  the  question: 
"Education,  for  whom  in  this  province?"  To 
ask  the  question,  "education  for  whom",  par- 
ticularly university  education  for  whom  in 
Ontario,  is  to  ask  what  role  the  university 
should  play  in  the  just  society.  Today  we  do 
not  question  the  proposition  that  every  Cana- 
dian in  Ontario  should  have  equal  access  to 
the  benefits  of  society  including  the  benefits 
of  education.  But  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  young  that  the  university,  despite 
ts  "objective"  criteria  of  scholarship,  is  really 
geared  to  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  terms 
of  the  class  system. 

John  Porter  supports  this  assumption.  He 
says: 

Education  at  the  university  level  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  privilege  of  a 
numerically  small  occupational  class. 

He  was,  of  course,  referring  to  Canada.  This 
book  was  written  in  1965,  entited  "The  Ver- 
tical Mosaic." 
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Now,  one  of  the  key  questions  among  tlie 
valid  questions  in  tlie  student  protest  move- 
ment in  tliis  province— and  in  Canada  is:  Who 
gets  to  university  and  why?  The  universities 
traditionally  have  prided  themselves  publicly 
on  their  objective  criteria  for  admission  and 
for  granting  degrees. 

In  the  past,  ethnic  quota  systems  have  cer- 
tainly existed.  For  example,  one  can  ask,  how 
many  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  medicine 
at  McGill?  But  these  ethnic  quotas  have  been 
surrounded  with  such  secrecy  that  one  can 
assume  that  even  the  university  administrators 
did  not  consider  the  tactics  publicy  honour- 
able. 

As  the  Minister  well  knows,  in  tracing  the 
facts  on  who  gets  to  university,  in  the  1950s 
tlie  federal  Department  of  Labour  noted  in  a 
case  study  that: 

It  is  quite  clear  that  children  from  middle 
class  and  professional  homes  enjoy  a  higher 
survival  rate  in  the  educational  system  than 
would  be  predicted  from  an  examination 
of  patterns  according  to  which  intelligence 
is   distributed  among  students. 

And  that  was  the  1950s. 

Then  we  come  into  the  census  data  of  1961 
—which  I  have  put  in  the  records  of  this 
House  on  numerous  occasions— in  which  we 
see  that  the  children  of  the  rich,  the  children 
of  the  professional  classes,  the  children  of  the 
well-educated,  have  a  much  higher  survival 
rate  in  the  school  system  than  children  of 
manual  labourers,  and  so  on,  and  therefore 
they,  the  former,  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  go  on  to  uni- 
versity in  this  province. 

Then  we  come  to  1965-66,  in  which  tiie 
Canadian  Union  of  Students,  in  conducting  a 
sample  survey  of  Canadian  undergraduates, 
had  results  which  verified  earlier  findings; 
those  findings  being  that  Canadian  university 
students  are: 

By  and  large  not  representative  of  the 
Canadian  class  structure  but  rather  bear 
the  characteristics  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  Canadian  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  study  also  concluded  that 
only  35  per  cent  of  Canadian  university  stu- 
dents were  from  blue  collar  or  working  class 
families,  compared  to  the  64  per  cent  of  em- 
ployed Canadians  who  held  jobs  which  are 
so  classified.  The  point  here  is  that  the  socio- 
economic background  of  university  students 
in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  did  not  nearly  re- 
flect the  socio-economic  background  generally 
in  Canada  and  in  Ontario. 


So  we  found  that  in  Ontario  in  the  mid- 
1960s  much  of  the  intelligence,  creativity  and 
other  inherited  abilities  of  a  vast  number  of 
people  were  being  wasted.  About  one  of 
every  four  non-farm  families  was  living  on  an 
annual  income  of  $4,000  or  less  and  more 
than  half  of  all  foreign  families  live  on  in- 
comes of  $2,500  or  less.  At  the  very  most, 
in  the  mid-1960's,  20  of  every  100  children 
of  such  families  in  the  age  group  19  to  24 
were  attending  regular  daytime  school  or 
university.  That  was  the  situation,  roughly, 
in  1965.  Then  we  come  to  a  study  done  this 
summer  in  Ontario— study  entitled,  "Student 
Aid  and  Access  to  Higher  Education  in  On- 
tario," by  Edmond  Clarke,  David  Cooke, 
George  Fallis  and  Michael  Kent.  I  just  quote 
briefly  from  that  study  to  show  that  really, 
over  the  last  decade,  the  characteristics  of 
university  students  in  terms  of  their  socio- 
economic background  have  not  changed  to 
any  great  extent,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  study  consisted  of  ad- 
ministering a  questionnaire  to  8,700  repre- 
sentative students  in  25  high  schools  across 
Ontario,  and  here  are  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  that  study.  It  is  a  massive  study;  I 
have  it  with  me  here.  I  quote  briefly: 

The  Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 
was  initiated  to  ensure  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  post-secondary 
level. 

If  this  phrase  is  to  be  meaningful,  it 
must  imply  that  any  student  who  is  cap- 
able and  wants  to  have  a  post-secondary 
education,  is  financially  able  to  do  so. 

Yet,  many  young  people,  because  of 
economic  and  social  factors,  never  seri- 
ously consider  going  to  university.  Large 
numbers  of  students  never  reach  the  level 
where  they  are  able  to  enter  university 
and  thus  become  eligible  for  student  aid, 
because  they  give  up  before  then. 

The  authors  went  on  to  note  that  only  the 
very  brightest,  highly  motivated  lower-class 
student  gets  to  the  stage  where  he  is  able 
to  obtain  a  post-secondary  education.  The 
autliors    conclude: 

Therefore,  if  the  objective  of  the  student 
award  programme  is  to  be  really  meaning- 
ful, the  socio-economic  mix  of  the  stud- 
ents reaching  the  final  year  of  high  school 
should  not  be  very  much  difi^erent  from 
those  who  started  in  the  educational  system. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  present  student  award 
programmes  have  very  little  to  do  with 
educating  the  chfldren  of  the  poor  in  our 
society. 
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I  have  made  this  case  before  but  the  point 
I  want  to  make  specifically  here  is  that  if 
you  look  at  the  evidence  in  terms  of  the 
studies  done  in  1950  in  Ontario,  if  you  look 
at  the  census  data  of  1961,  if  you  look  at 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Students'  survey  of 
1965,  if  you  look  at  this  year's  massively 
documented  report  on  "Student  Aid  and  Ac- 
cess to  Higher  Education  in  Ontario,"  you 
find  in  answer  to  the  question,  "who  in 
Ontario  gets  to  university?"  that  it  is  still 
vastly  disproportionately  the  children  of  the 
middle   class   and   well-to-do   in   our  society. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman— almost  deplore, 
but  predict  with  some  certainty,  I  think— that 
the  census  of  1971  will  show,  despite  all  the 
financial  aid  programmes  across  Canada  and 
Ontario,  that  the  participation  gap  in  higher 
education,  especially  university  education,  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  has  widened, 
not  narrowed  in  the  1960s.  Financial  aid  at 
the  top,  at  the  university  level,  makes  it 
easier  for  a  larger  group  of  those  who  reach 
the  university  gates,  to  get  in  and  stay  in. 
It  does  nothing  for  those  who  lose  out  at  the 
beginning:  the  poor,  the  culturally  deprived, 
the  different  language  groups.  Discrimination 
against  them  begins  in  the  early  grades.  The 
slum-child  in  Ontario  is  not  getting  within 
miles  of  the  gates  behind  which  all  the 
money  and  opportunity  wait. 

John  Porter  states  that  for  the  higher  pro- 
fessions, like  law  and  medicine,  such  training 
is  even  more  a  preserve  of  upper-income 
families.  For  examole,  in  1961  dollars,  and 
in  terms  of  the  1961  census,  one  finds  that 
four  per  cent  of  Canadian  families  had  in- 
comes of  more  than  $10,000,  and  their 
children  accounted  for  more  than  22  per 
cent  of  the  doctors  in  medical  school.  We 
find  that  the  same  four  per  cent  accounted 
for  28  per  cent  of  all  the  young  people 
taking  law  in  Canada. 

I  suggest  that,  between  1961  and  1971, 
you  will  find,  of  course,  a  larger  number  of 
families  with  real  incomes  over  $10,000,  but 
I  suspect  that  they  will  still  account  for 
about  the  same  disproportionate  number  of 
places  in  law  and  medicine.  And  I  think 
that  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the  Minister  and 
otliers  to  prove  that  that  prediction  is  not, 
in  fact,  true,  almost  nine  years  after  the 
census  of  1961. 

All  these  studies  seem  to  strengthen  the 
student  claim  that  the  role  of  the  university 
in  Ontario  today  has  not  changed  funda- 
mentally since  the  19th  century  when  it  was 
the  bastion  of  the  upper  classes  and  served 
as  a  training  ground  for  the  perpetuation  of 


an  elite.  If  the  universities'  admissions  policies 
in  this  province  are  ideally  so  objective,  what 
is  the  reason  for  the  large,  disproportionate 
number  of  middle-class  and  wealthier  stud- 
ents gaining  entrance?  It  is  not,  as  many 
well-to-do  people  would  like  to  think,  be- 
cause the  wealthier  are  born  inherently 
brighter  than  the  poor. 

One  has  to  look  further  down  the  educa- 
tion line  to  the  quality  of  our  schools, 
especially  rural  and  slum  schools.  The  middle- 
class  children,  who  have  often  gone  to  nurs- 
ery school  and  junior  kindergarten,  arrive  at 
grade  one  with  a  head  start.  From  that  point, 
the  poor,  the  culturally  deprived,  the  lan- 
guage minorities— already  at  a  disadvantage- 
continue  to  slip  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  implications  of  this 
process  of  educational  discrimination  are  far 
more  far-reaching  than  the  personal  and 
mental  development  involved  in  education. 
They  are  certainly  more  far-reaching  than 
even  the  economic  growth  of  this  country 
which  has,  as  one  of  its  strategic  variables, 
the  steady  production,  if  you  like,  of  talent 
developed  through  the  formal  education  sys- 
tem. The  implications  are  these:  The  univers- 
ity system  is  complex  and  stratified.  The 
level  at  which  one  emerges  from  the  univers- 
ity is  the  single  most  determining  factor  of 
status  and  income  in  future  life. 

Thus  the  university  plays  a  powerful  role 
in  who  governs  society  and  who  fills  the 
top  jobs.  The  university  has  now  become  the 
principal  mechanism  of  job  allocation  at  the 
top.  Status  can  now  be  passed  on  through 
university  places  and  hence  important  jobs, 
where  formerly  it  was  mainly  a  function  of 
inherited  wealth.  For  example,  a  doctor  may 
not  have  property  to  pass  on  to  his  son  like 
a  wealthy  landowner  of  50  years  ago,  but 
he  can  pass  on  status  and  future  income  by 
getting  his  son  into  medical  school.  Perhaps 
this  explains  some  of  the  admission  policies 
in  the  medical  schools.  The  son  of  a  doctor 
is  given  preference  sometimes  because  he  is 
"more  likely  to  become  a  good  doctor". 

Another  problem  raised  by  the  question, 
"education  for  whom,"  is  the  concept  of  the 
ethnic  quota.  In  the  United  States,  black 
students  have  demanded  minority  quotas 
in  the  universities.  In  Montreal,  students  re- 
cently demonstrated  to  make  McGill  a 
French-speaking  university.  The  last  five  years 
have  produced  an  upsurge  in  demands  for  a 
change  in  the  ethnic  distribution  of  rewards 
in  society. 

Since  gaining  the  key  occupational  posi- 
tions in  society,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  determined 
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by  graduation  from  university,  admission  rates 
of  various  ethnic  group  to  different  faculties 
and  professional  schools  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  those  groups.  One  can  think  in  this 
city,  particularly,  of  the  large  Italian  ethnic 
group.  I  think  I  should  add  that  the  demon- 
stration to  make  McGill  French  is  a  bid  for 
the  privileges  in  the  economic,  legal,  medical 
and  corporate  world  of  Quebec  that  comes 
from  being  a  McGill  graduate.  Since  many 
positions  of  privilege  are  based  on  family 
connections  and  other  non-educational  fac- 
tors, the  transformation  of  McGill  would  not 
automatically  open  all  doors  in  that  province. 
But  the  bid  is  symbolic;  it  is  a  bid  for  pro- 
portionate access  to  both  education  and  the 
resultant  job,  power,  and  economic  guarantee 
that  a  McGill  degree  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided the  English  in  Quebec. 

Now,  the  case  I  am  about  to  make,  of 
course,  is  for  quotas  or  goals  in  our  univer- 
sities, for  the  people  who  have  been  deprived 
of  educational  opportunity  in  Ontario.  In  that 
context,  I  think  we  have  to  have  policies  with 
regard  to  this  following  question:  What  hap- 
pens to  the  academic  standards  of  the  univer- 
sity when  an  ethnic,  or  what  I  would  call,  a 
quota  for  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society,  is 
adopted?  It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
a  system  of  selecting  students  which  takes 
ethnic  balance  into  account  will  reduce  the 
academic  level  of  the  institution.  But  this 
would  be  a  short-term  loss.  In  the  long  run, 
such  action  would  have  the  social  effect  of 
liberating  much  talent  that  is  now  constrained 
by  the  legacy  of  past  discrimination.  Over  a 
time,  I  believe  with  this  article  by  Julyan 
Reid,  that  the  net  social  effect  should  be  a 
raising  or  at  least  a  maintenance  of  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  the  universities  in  this 
province,  as  well  as  greater  social  justice 
within  the  Ontario  society. 

This  would  be,  in  effect,  inverse  discrimi- 
nation in  the  interest  of  long-term  justice  and 
a  gamble  for  a  renaissance  of  new  talent  and 
greater  excellence  in  the  future.  McGill  is 
just  an  example  from  outside  of  this  province, 
but  all  universities  in  Canada,  especially  those 
in  Ontario,  for  this  discussion,  will  do  well 
to  examine  their  admission  policies  in  this 
light. 

Now,  I  have  used  the  term  "ethnic  quota" 
to  apply  to  numerically  large  groups  in  soci- 
ety, such  as  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
who  are  distinguished  by  colour,  or  the 
French  Canadians  in  Canada  who  have  con- 
stitutional rights  for  their  language  but  who 
statistically  fail  to  share  the  benefits  of 
society,  including  the  benefits  of  university 
education  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 


A  quota,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  students  of 
poor  or  culturally  deprived  backgrounds  at 
our  universities  in  Ontario  v/ill  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  But  even  in  this  field,  there 
are  precedents.  In  Chicago,  I  believe,  the 
Grits  programme  took  rural  students  who 
failed  the  college  boards  and  gave  them  four- 
year  scholarships.  Predictably,  they  started  off 
badly  but  many  caught  up  by  their  last  years 
and  did  extremely  well  and  others  contributed 
strongly  to  the  student  life  of  the  university 
as  well  as  managing  to  pass  in  traditional 
manner. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  the  people  of  this  province,  that 
the  universities  have  little  excuse  to  avoid 
examining  their  role  in  relation  to  the  op- 
pressed groups  in  Ontario  society.  If  the 
university  is  to  collaborate  with  our  social 
goals  in  terms  of  government  contracts  and 
stress  on  manpower  needs,  how  can  the  uni- 
versities in  this  province  avoid  the  stated 
aims  of  the  Minister  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country? 

And  if  the  university  sets  itself  up  as  an 
objective  critic  of  society,  independent  of 
specific  ideology  but  searching  for  truth  and 
ideal  social  goals,  how  can  it  avoid  the  most 
pressing  and  most  immediate  soluble  prob- 
lems of  the  access  to  university  education 
gap? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quoted  extensively  from 
that  article  and  interspersed  my  own  re- 
marks into  it.  I  have  known  the  person  who 
wrote  it,  for  about  nine  years,  and  share  her 
views  in  this  regard. 

I  simply  say,  in  concluding  that  portion  of 
my  remarks,  that  the  central  issue  in  Ontario 
in  education,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  question 
of  who  benefits  from  the  education  system. 
The  Minister  and  I  have  discussed  this  in 
committee  with  regard  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education  and  I  have  re- 
minded him  of  the  link  between  that  and  who 
gets  to  benefit  from  university  education  in 
the  province.  I  submit  that  in  addition  to 
some  of  the  programmes  or  ideas  I  have 
expressed  about  early  childhood  education, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  help 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  redistribute 
power  in  our  society:  through  the  acquisition 
of  places  in  universities  in  this  province. 

There  is  a  programme— undoubtedly  the 
Minister  knows  about  it— at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  which  a  very  few  students— I  be- 
lieve it  is  no  more  than  half  a  dozen— have 
come  directly  into  university  from  outside  the 
normal  admission  requirements.  These  are 
students    who    left    high   school,    or   perhaps 
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failed  in  high  school,  some  of  whom  are  still 
in  their  teens,  and  they  have  been  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  on  a  trial  basis. 

Many  members  of  faculty,  and  I  believe 
certain  senior  students,  are  tutoring  them 
extensively  so  they  can  catch  up.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  Minister,  over  the  next 
two  years,  while  he  is  still  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation or  on  the  government  side,  could 
really  examine  the  question  of  special  admis- 
sion requirements  and  what  financial  aid  he 
v/ould  give  the  universities  which  adopted 
this  type  of  special  admission  requirement. 

It  is  getting  into  a  very  difficult  area  and 
the  Minister  is  very  much  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  this.  But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  any  university— perhaps  even  a  com- 
munity college,  but  particularly  universities, 
because  that  is  related  to  the  power  structure 
in  our  society— if  any  university  in  this  prov- 
ince accepted  students  from  the  culturally 
oppressed  groups  outside  of  the  normal 
admission  requirements  to  give  them  a  special 
head  start  in  the  university  programme,  that 
the  Minister's  department  ought  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  financial  resource  available  to 
those  universities. 

Well,  I  shall  leave  this;  it  is  a  very  com- 
plicated area,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary.  One 
could  get  into  trouble  making  the  following 
analogy,  but  surely,  if  the  universities  in  the 
United  States  are  willing  to  take  in  students 
from  an  oppressed  group  in  that  society  out- 
side the  normal  admission  requirements, 
surely  the  universities  of  this  province  could 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  oppressed  groups 
in  our  society.  And  I  would  hope  the  Min- 
ister would  offer  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  turn  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  again  a  very  sensitive  area  since 
we  are  talking  about  the  relationship  of  the 
government  to  the  institution  in  society  which 
is  perhaps  almost  more  sacrosanct  in  terms  of 
its  independence  and  freedom  than  any  other 
institution  in  our  society.  I  want  to  let  the 
Minister  know  that  my  thinking  has  shifted 
over  the  last  year  to  some  extent,  and  also 
that  the  policy  of  this  party  has  shifted  to 
some  extent.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
third  annual  review,  1968-1969,  entitled 
"Campus  Forum"  put  out  by  the  Committee 
of  Presidents  of  Universities  of  Ontario.  I 
have  read  this  document  witli  great  interest 
and  I  have  been  following  the  activities  of 
the  Commiteee  of  Presidents  of  Universities 
in  Ontario  quite  carefully— ever  since  1962, 
when  it  was  established.  I  knew  about  it 
when  I  was  involved  in  university  adminis- 


tration starting  in  1963  then  I  have  followed 
their  activities. 

The  document  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  it  in  order 
to  lay  the  basis  of  my  recommendations  to 
the  Minister.  In  its  first  chapter,  entitled 
"Looking  Outwards",  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee of  presidents  states  this: 

This  chapter  will  take  stock  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  universities  of  Ontario  have 
moved  from  isolation  to  co-operation  and 
involvement  in  a  wider  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  to  assist  the  trend  of 
future  development  in  this  direction  and 
consider  the  adjustments  that  the  universi- 
ties are  likely  to  make,  in  tune  with  such 
development. 

Then  the  report  goes  on: 

Creation  of  the  committee  of  presidents 
in  1962  was  the  first  significant  step  toward 
systematic  co-operation  among  Ontario  uni- 
versities. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Over  the  next  four  years,  from  1962  to 
1966,  a  number  of  speciahzed  sub-groups 
were  established.  Beginning  with  the  aca- 
demic year  1967-68,  the  universities  have 
embarked  on  various  co-operative  projects. 
Among  them  the  library  transit  system,  the 
co-operative  use  agreement  relating  to  uni- 
versity libraries,  the  bibliographic  centre 
project,  the  common  admission  procedure, 
the  appraisal  of  graduate  programmes,  to 
bring  in  together  representatives  of  disci- 
pline groups  and  a  newly  formed  computer 
co-ordination  group. 

I  say  this  witli  some  regret  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  a  group  of  people  who  ex  officio  got 
together  in  1962— which  is  seven  years  ago— 
the  degree  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
among  the  14  provinciaUy  assisted  universities 
in  this  province  has  been  a  great  deal  less 
than  it  should  have  been. 

I  can  document  this  with  some  examples. 
I  will  just  drive  this  one  point  home.  I  think, 
again  for  a  committee  that  got  together  seven 
years  ago,  we  should  now  have  had  one  uni- 
versity library  in  this  province,  one  computer 
centre  and  a  great  deal  of  centralization  of 
decision-making  at  the  graduate  school  level. 
I  state  that  unequivocally  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  this?  I  just  do  not  see 
the  co-operation  that  should  have  been 
reached  by  this  time.  I  also  just  like  to  remind 
the  Minister  of  one  comment  in  the  report  by 
one  college  or  one  university.  The  report  is 
from  the  presidential  committee  on  Glsndon 
College  in  June  1969.  Tliis  is  a  report  that 
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was  put  out  by  a  tough-minded  group  of 
members  of  the  board  of  governors  at  York, 
including  some  of  the  first  great  businessmen 
in  this  community,  and  the  consultant  mem- 
bers of  the  stafiF  and  so  forth.  In  their  section 
on  page  13  under  finance,  the  sub-section 
entitled  "Analysis  of  Data",  that  committee 
makes  the  following  statement: 

As  Ontario  universities  have  not  evolved 
costing  systems  of  great  sophistication, 
which  tlie  committee  could  use  as  a  guide, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to  work 
out  its  own  approach  to  this  analysis.  Two 
criteria  were  observed.  The  revenue  assign- 
able to  Glendon  would  be  that  which  was 
available  to  the  university  because  of  the 
Glendon  student  unit  formula  grants  and 
fees.  Secondly,  in  addition  to  the  direct  costs 
assignable  to  Glendon  College,  indirect 
costs  would  be  assigned  in  such  a  way  that 
if  a  similar  analysis  was  carried  out  for  all 
university  divisions,  the  cost  would  be 
exactly  accounted  for. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  result  is 
not  a  budget  nor  a  projection  of  a  budget, 
but  a  statement  of  assignable  income  and 
direct  and  indirect  but  allocatable  expenses. 
This  method  of  analysis  is  a  tool  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  viability  of  one 
segment  of  a  larger  operation. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  tliat  surely 
the  presidents  of  the  universities  of  this  prov- 
ince should  have  had  a  costing  system  of 
"great  sophistication"  which  this  one  par- 
ticular committee,  for  example,  could  have 
used  as  a  guide  in  assessing  cost  and  revenues 
at  the  education  institutions  in  Ontario.  Now, 
I  use  that  as  one  example,  although  I  believe 
that  at  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  same  attempt  was  made  at 
least  five  years  ago.  There  could  be  other 
examples  to  make  the  flat  statement  that  there 
has  not  been  enough  co-operation  among  tlie 
14  provincially  assisted  universities  in  the 
past. 

Nov/  we  get  to  the  question:  How  do  we 
put  at  least  a  candle  under  the  university 
presidents?  I  think  it  was  in  Bill  11  that  I 
introduced  in  this  House,  establishing  the 
universities  commission,  and  I  maintain  as  I 
did  several  years  ago,  that  the  universities 
commission  in  this  province— made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government— government- 
appointed  people— and  of  the  universities  to- 
gether, including  some  teacher  representation, 
I  think  that  that  15-man  commission— could 
become  a  substitute  for  the  Minister's  depart- 


ment, and  for  tlie  Minister's  advisory  commit- 
tee on  university  affairs. 

I  maintain  that  one  could  set  up  that  com- 
mission and  have,  within  three  years,  very 
effective  and  cost-saving  co-operation  among 
the  universities  in  this  province,  especially  for 
the  university  library.  It  is  utterly  beyond  me 
why  there  cannot  be  one  university  library  in 
this  province  without  impinging  ui)on  any  of 
the  autonomy  of  any  university. 

It  is  utterly  beyond  me  why  we  cannot 
have  one  computer  centre  network,  particu- 
larly with  the  possibility  of  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  computer  facilities  for  all  the  univer- 
sities in  Ontario. 

Of  course,  even  related  to  the  community 
colleges.  Now,  getting  into  a  much  more 
sensitive  area— because  I  think  the  statement 
the  university  presidents  make  about  the 
vetting  of  graduate  programmes  in  this  prov- 
ince is  very  weak,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest 
possible  term  I  can— I  do  not  think  there  is 
really  very  effective  vetting  on  the  establish- 
ment of  new  graduate  programmes  in  this 
province. 

I  think  that  we  should  really  have,  if  you 
like,  under  this  independent  universities  com- 
mission, one  central  university  senate  for 
graduate  work  in  this  province.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  example,  that  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  one 
central  department  of  economics  made  up  of 
economists  from  York,  economists  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  economists  from  Atkin- 
son College  and  perhaps  some  of  the  econo- 
mists from  Ryerson.  We  should  have  in  this 
city,  for  example,  or  in  this  metropolitan  area, 
an  Economics  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  would  think  that  you  could  still 
have  students  actually  resident  at  the  York 
campus  of  York  University,  but  sharing  the 
total  resources  of  the  economists  available  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  a  monolithic  hand 
over  all  economics  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
I  think  safeguards  could  be  built  up.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  Minister— when  he  tells  us 
he  always  accepts  the  advice  of  his  advisory 
committee,  which  is  his  way  of  gaining  inde- 
pendence, he  says— I  do  not  think  that  ad- 
visory committee  and  the  Minister  can  get 
through  the  necessary  degree  of  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  among  the  14  provincially 
assisted  universities  in  Ontario. 

They  do  not  dare  do  it  because  it  is  an 
arm  of  government.  That  is  why  I  maintain 
the  position  we  have  in  this  side  of  the  House 
that,  with  the  universities  commission,  we 
could  get  better  quality  programmes,  better 
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library  services,  better  computer  services  to 
the  teachers  and  the  students  at  our  univer- 
sities than  we  will  get  under  this  present 
system.  That  is  the  point  of  departure  for  us. 

The  final  issue  I  want  to  raise  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman— as  the  Minister  noted  in  his 
own  paper  if  not  in  his  own  remarks— is  what 
is  being  called,  in  emotive  terms,  the  de- 
Canadianization  of  our  universities  in  Canada, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  de-Canadianization 
or  the  Americanization  of  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy and  of  the  Ontario  economy. 

The  basic  document  that  is  being  used  is, 
of  course,  the  book  by  Robin  Mathews  and 
James  Steele  entitled.  The  Struggle  for 
Canadian  Universities,  which  came  out  just 
recently.  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  more 
than  read  the  book;  I  have  not  had  time  to 
analyze  their  sources  of  data,  the  limitations 
of  their  data  and  just  what  they  mean  when 
they  talk  about  an  American  teaching  at  a 
university  in  Canada.  The  problem  is  essen- 
tially one  of  Americans  teaching  in  sensitive 
areas  of  the  curricula  in  our  universities. 

But  I  do  know— how  can  I  say  this— I  do 
not  think  we  have  got  the  facts.  One  problem 
with  the  statistics  in  the  book  is  that  you  are 
not  too  sure  whether  some  of  the  people  in 
those  statistics  are  Canadians  like  myself  who 
have  done  graduate  work  in  the  U.S.  and 
graduate  work  in  the  U.K.  For  example,  if 
the  statistics  related  to  the  time  before  I  left 
university  work  at  York,  am  I  called  an 
American  in  those  statistics?  Now,  there  is 
some  question. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question.  You  are  not  called 
an  American. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  It  is  really  thorny,  I  tell  you, 
r  have  been  through  it- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Thorny  in  one  university  only. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  we  will  go  on  to  this. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  the  Minister  do- 
either  himself,  through  his  advisory  commit- 
tee, or  in  conjunction  between  himself  and  the 
committee  of  presidents  of  Ontario,  or  at 
his  council  of  Ministers  on  the  national  basis 
—is  really  get  the  facts  on  this.  I  think  this 
is  a  serious  problem.  If  it  is  as  extensive 
as  Mathews  and  Steele  say  it  is,  that  is  a 
serious  national  problem  in  our  universities. 
It  is  serious  and  one  can  go  into  the  sociology 
of  it,  and  probably  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  is  going  to  do  that.  I  leave  it  to 
him  to  do  it,  if  he  touches  on  it. 
'  But  we  must  find  out  just  what  the  facts 
are  on  this,  or  else  find  out  where  they  are 


teaching  and  so  forth;  and  I  thmk  we  will 
need  sociological  data  as  well  as  hard  factual 
data  because  I  just  do  not  like  it.  I  can  tell 
the  Minister  that  I  know  of  departments— 
you  know  this  is  micro-evidence— and  it  is 
macro-evidence  that  is  needed— I  know  of  de- 
partments, for  example,  where  there  are  20 
Canadian  citizens  who  have  done  their  high 
school  work  in  Canada,  their  undergraduate 
work  in  Canada  and  then  may  have  done 
their  graduate  work  elsewhere.  And  I  know 
how  that  group  of  20  Canadians  in  this  one 
particular  department  went  out  and  hired 
Canadians.  Why?  Because  their  friends  were 
Canadian;  because  they  went  to  university 
with  them.  They  met  them  dowTi  at  Yale  or 
Princeton  or  Chicago  or  Berkeley  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  Canadians  down  there. 
They  knew  they  were  Canadians  over  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

A  group  of  20  Canadians  hire  Canadians, 
because  they  know  them,  because  that  is  the 
way  the  old-boy  network  works  when  you 
are  hiring  at  the  universities.  I  also  know 
that  the  same  thing  happens  at  the  other 
departments  made  up  of  12  Americans  out  of 
16  people,  and  the  people  they  know  are 
Americans— people  who  have  done  their  high 
school  work  in  the  States  and  who  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  have  done  their  graduate 
work  in  the  United  States;  people  who  are 
culturally  American,  who,  in  their  educational 
system  of  primary  and  secondary  school,  learn 
about  the  United  States. 

They  come  up  here  and  we  do  not  know 
what  happens  to  the  curriculum  they  teach, 
particularly  in  the  sensitive  areas:  history, 
political  science,  economics.  Some  of  them, 
and  I  can  name  them— again  this  is  micro- 
evidence  and  one  cannot  make  judgments  on 
micro-evidence— I  know  of  Americans  who 
have  come  up  to  this  country  and  who  know 
more  about  the  urban  problems  of  Montreal 
than  any  Canadian  national.  But  there  are 
many,  of  course,  who,  because  they  are 
Americans,  because  their  experience  is 
American,  just  do  not  know  much  about,  say, 
political  science  in  this  countr)';  and  I  find 
that  bad.  I  would  like  to  quote  just  one 
section  from  an  article  in  this  book  I  men- 
tioned before.  It  is  by  Robert  Rae,  one  of  the 
outspoken  and  articulate  student  activists  in 
Canada.  And  he  says  this  in  an  article— he 
calls  it  "In  Defence  of  Student  Activism,  a 
Reply";  he  is  replying  to  George  Woodcock, 
and    he   says    this: 

I  would  agree  that  many  of  the  remedies 
proposed  for  this  issue  about  the  Ameri- 
canization of  our  universities,  mass  deporta- 
tion of  American  teachers  for  example,  arc 
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far  more  dangerous  than  the  problem  itself. 
But  what,  on  the  other  hand  is  particularly 
enlightened  or  internationalist  about  merrily 
importing  American  professors,  American 
textbooks  and  purely  American  course 
material?  Canada's  status  as  an  intellectual 
transplant  colony  is  complete  unless  we  can 
nourish  our  own  universities  with  our  own 
resources. 

I  just  say  again,  Mr.  Minister,  take  this  to 
your  council  of  Ministers  and  insist  that  that 
council  of  Ministers  does  this  research  in 
terms  of  the  Canadian  context.  Get  the  presi- 
dents of  the  universities  of  Ontario  to  really 
look  into  this.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  there  is  a  problem  here  but  we  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  problem  because  we  have 
not  yet  got  the  type  of  data  we  need,  both 
quantative  and  qualitative.  I  will  just  leave  it 
and   conclude   my   remarks   with   that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  that  thunderous  ovation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  Hansard  show,  I  will  begin 
my  remarks.  I  have  curiously  enough,  some 
remarks  on  paper  which  will  emerge  at  some 
point  when  they  are  typed  or  duplicated,  or 
I  would  have  given  the  Minister  a  copy,  I 
want  him  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a  shortish 
time  in  this  lead-off  to  state  some  basic  con- 
victions about  university  life.  I  am  deliberately 
avoiding  repetition  of  detail  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain general  principles  within  which  we  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  can  make  our 
more  specific  case  during  the  few  hours  that 
are  available.  There  are,  essentially,  three 
areas  of  interest:  first,  the  question  of  uni- 
versity governance,  student  power,  cur- 
riculum change,  freedom  and  dissent  on  the 
campus,  that  whole  complex  of  issues. 

I  begin  by  registering  a  strong  protest 
against  the  cynical  and  mindless  way  in  which 
Ontario's  university  administrators  invoke  the 
bogey  of  violence  to  divert  attention  from 
central  issues.  President  Bissell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  particularly  shabby  in 
this  instinctive  ploy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  year's 
sabbatical  at  Harvard  which  did  it,  but 
President  Bissell  all  too  easily  slides  into 
accusations  of  "sabotage"  and  "saboteurs"  in 
supposedly  sophisticated  argument.  True,  he 
hedges  his  analysis  with  annual  homilies 
about  the  undoubted  sincerity  of  many  stu- 
dents, and  touching  references  such  as:  "Of 
all  institutions,  the  university  should  be  the 
most  tender  toward  dissent."  However,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  the  old  tactics  prevail. 

Except  perhaps  for  Murray  Ross  of  York 
University,  most  Ontario  presidents  join  the 


predictable  refrain.  Thus,  it  was  not  the 
least  surprising  to  find  that  in  their  recent 
working  paper  "Order  on  the  Campus",  the 
university  presidents'  committee  began  the 
second  paragraph  with  these  words: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  violence 
constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the  survival 
of  the  universities  as  places  of  teaching, 
research    and    scholarship. 

This,  in  Ontario!  Let  the  Minister  concern 
himself  with  the  attitudes  and  predisposi- 
tions of  his  university  presidents! 

Then,  leaborately  conjecturing  on  the 
various  forms  that  ^  iolence  might  take,  the 
enlightened    presidents    observe: 

Violent  action  is  unnatural  to  the  uni- 
versity and  yet  the  only  response  by  which 
violence  can  be  contained  is  the  exercise 
of  counter-violence.  The  university  recog- 
nizes that  in  such  circumstances  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  enlisting  the 
police  for  the  protection  of  the  academic 
community. 

I  depart  from  my  text  to  say  that  I  would 
have  thought  those  were  the  observations  of 
an  af^ent  provocateur  and  not  of  a  university 
president.  One  would  think  that  the  effort 
was  to  stimulate  violence  rather  than  to 
avoid  it. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  re- 
sponse was  uniform.  Condemnation  rang  s?) 
loud  that  presidents  backed  away  with  un- 
usual haste.  But  it  does  not  soothe  just  to 
know  that  the  would-be  autocrats  were 
routed,  or  that  they  themselves  realized  that 
these  procedures  are  distasteful. 

Let  it  be  said,  loud  and  clear,  louder  and 
clearer  than  even  the  Minister  might  say  it, 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  not  Berkeley 
or  even  Columbia.  We  are  not,  in  this  countr>', 
engaged  directly  in  the  madness  of  Vietnam, 
nor  do  we  mirror  the  savage  racial  fractri- 
cide  of  American  cities  and  campuses. 

We  have  avenues  of  dissent  and  protest 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  In  the  entire 
province  of  Ontario  with  its  14  state-assisted 
universities  there  has  not  been  a  single  inci- 
dent of  recent  memory  which  would  be  said 
to  harbour  serious  violence.  Even  parallels 
drawn  to  Sir  George  Williams  are  loose  and 
irresponsible.  In  that  instance,  a  combination 
of  race  and  French-Canadian  student  protest 
produced  ingredients  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  to  say  that  we 
in  this  party  condone  neurotic  extremism— by 
word   or   deed— in   either   country.    It   is   sad 
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that  Professor  George  Woodcock  can  write 
an  article  in  Saturday  Night  entitled,  "The 
Ominous  Politics  of  the  Student  Left,"  and 
appear  to  make  a  case.  For  most  of  us  as 
social  democrats,  the  behaviour  of  some,  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  United  States,  is 
disheartening  and  repugnant.  Ining  Howe 
put  it  well: 

Much  recent  behaviour  of  insurgent 
students  goes  against  the  grain.  Destroying 
computers,  occupying  buildings,  breaking 
up  meetings,  shouting  down  teachers  in 
classrooms,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
socialist  or  radical  tradition.  It  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  Guevarist  fantasia,  residual 
Stalinism,  anarchist  braggadocio,  and  home- 
made tough-guy  methods.  This  is  not  the 
path  for  serious  radicals. 

No,  it  certainly  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
serious  radical  overhaul  of  existing  university 
structures  is  what  the  present  ferment  in 
Ontario  is  all  about  and  it  will  not  be  dis- 
armed by  the  creation  of  straw  men  in  order 
to  stigmatize  the  reformers. 

I  think  that  what  president  Bissell,  and 
his  colleagues,  and  the  Minister,  fail  to  un- 
derstand is  that  powerful  demands  for  ch?.nge 
are  rooted  in  a  fundamental  social  analysis, 
and  that  the  demands  are  irresistible.  Every 
limited  effort  to  appease  the  reformers  from 
Duff  Berdahl  to  the  ambitious  CUG  report 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  is  doomed  to 
failure  because  the  basic  issues  remain  un- 
resolved. 

Of  course,  not  all  reformers  are  activLsts, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  majority  of  the  student 
body  desires  a  change  in  the  substance  and 
direction  of  university  life.  The  quality  of 
this  change  must  mean,  within  the  foresee- 
able future,  a  revolutionary  transformation  of 
post-secondary  education  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
able to  have  universities  run  by  a  self-centred 
oligarchy,  vesting  all  power  as,  for  example, 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario— in  an 
entente  one  might  rather  call  a  consortium— 
among  the  Canada  Trust  Company,  the  Lon- 
don Life  Insurance  Company,  the  London  and 
Midland  General  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Huron  and  Erie  Mortgage  Corporation. 

It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  exclude 
students  or  faculty  from  any,  I  repeat  any, 
function  of  importance  in  the  university.  It 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  see  universi- 
ties conduct  their  affairs  in  anti-democratic 
and  secretive  fashion  behind  closed  doors.  It 
will  no  longer  be  countenanced  to  ccmdone 


research  projects  funded— as  in  the  case  pres- 
ently at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  the  tune 
of  $1  million— by  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  United  States  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Defence  Production,  and  as  a  final 
touch,  NATO.  It  will  no  longer  be  acceptable 
to  watch  universities  slide  into  the  role  as 
technological  handmaidens  of  North  Ameri- 
can  society. 

In  his  address  to  the  Empire  Club  of 
Toronto,  the  then  president  of  York  Univers- 
ity, Murray  Ross,  expressed  it  thus— and  I 
am  going  to  quote  at  a  little  length  because 
he  puts  it  rather  well: 

The  student  feels  particularly  at  home 
in  and  identifies  with  the  university  not 
just  because  of  formal  affiliation  but  be- 
cause it  is  one  institution  which  has  tradi- 
tionally shared  his  rebellion  against 
materialism  and  conformity.  Yet  it  appears 
to  be  becoming  just  a  handmaiden  of  the 
new  technology.  Its  methods,  its  organiza- 
tion, its  curriculum  all  seem  to  be  tailored 
to  the  requirements  of  the  outside  world. 

When  a  computerized  graded  report  is  the 
only  means  the  student  has  of  measuring 
his  intellectual  progress,  when  professors 
cannot  be  found  in  their  offices  because 
they  are  away  on  "task  forces"  and  con- 
sulting missions,  the  student  may  conclude 
that  the  university  has  abjectly  surrendered 
the  job  of  stirring  up  and  challenging  its 
students  and  its  society,  and  is  instead 
trying  to  enfold  itself  in  it. 

As  he  sees  it,  the  universit>^  nowadays  is 
bent  solely  on  producing  grist  for  the 
economic  mill,  turning  out  generation  upon 
generation  of  dull,  unimaginative  and 
highly  skilled  recruits  for  computerized 
careers  in  the  lifeless  world  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  efficiency  expert.  He  views 
the  university  as  Professor  Henry  Aiken  of 
Brandeis  saw  it  in  a  recent  lecture  which 
he  gave  at  York  University:  "An  educa- 
tional monster  which  devours  its  young, 
processing  them  into  a  kind  of  all-purpose 
compost  for  refertilizing  the  great  briar 
patch  of  the  national  society." 

That  is  a  pretty  impeccable  autliority,  Mr, 
Chairman,  and  if  the  Minister  does  not  dis- 
cern the  grounds  for  quiet  or  uniquiet  revolu- 
tion, then  his  Toryism  is  beyond  redemption. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  no  longer 
be  acceptable  for  the  university  to  transmit, 
uncritically,   all   that  is   most   odious   in   the 
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values  of  this  corporate  system;  or  to  persist 
in  a  middle-class  student  body  defying  pene- 
tration by  those  of  lesser  economic  means; 
or  to  surrender  to  the  Americanization  of 
faculty  and  content;  or  to  be  seduced  by  the 
new  managerial  stratagems  which  wink  omi- 
nously from  the  pages  of  the  University  of 
Toronto's  CUG  report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  no  longer 
be  credible  for  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  to  avoid  outspoken  involvement  on 
the  dubious  grounds  of  respecting  academic 
autonomy— I  depart  again— which  grounds  he 
surrenders  willingly  in  instances  like  the  On- 
tario College  of  Art,  and  will  again  if  his 
resistance  is  similarly  uninformed.  Public  funds 
now  underwrite  universities  to  a  level  of  85 
per  cent  or, higher.  The  bland  Minister  can- 
not forever  refuse  to  lead  or  he  invites  seri- 
ous trouble.  When  an  entire  community  is 
seething  with  change,  there  is  no  virtue  in 
the  advocacy  of  impotence. 

It  was  Dante  who  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
"The  hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who,  in  times  of  moral  crisis,  preserve 
their  neutrality."  The  Minister  not  only  pre- 
serves it,  he  transforms  it  into  a  fetish.  One 
wonders  to  what  end  he  is  destined.  After  all, 
when  you  solve  the  separate  school  crisis  you 
may  ascend. 

There  are,  after  all,  certain  elemental 
standards  which  should  govern  the  future: 

1.  Students  must  have  the  same  rights  as 
any  other  member  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. A  democratic  university  must  aban- 
don rules  which  purport  to  govern  the 
private  lives  of  its  members.  Involvement 
with  discipline,  if  administered  at  all,  should 
be  minimal.  There  are  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings available  outside,  as  to  all  citizens. 
As  the  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  Higher  Education  put  it: 

Colleges  are  not  churches,  clinics,  or 
parents.  Whether  or  not  a  student  bums 
a  protest  card,  participates  in  a  civil  rights 
march,  engages  in  premarital  or  extramari- 
tal sexual  activity,  becomes  pregnant,  at- 
tends church,  sleeps  all  day  and  drinks  all 
night,  is  not  really  the  concern  of  an 
educational  institution. 

2.  Top-level  restructuring  of  every  university 
in  Ontario  is  imperative.  There  will  be  many 
variants,  but  the  ground  rules  are  clear. 
Students,  faculty,  genuine  community  rep- 
resentatives—labour, farmer,  urban  renewal 
associations,  tenants,  consumers— and  indeed 
delegates  from  among  imiversity  employees, 


from  clerks  to  maintenance  workers,  must  all 
have  a  say  in  top-echelon  government.  No 
one  group  need  be  dominant,  but  none  can 
be  excluded. 

3.  As  my  colleague,  the  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick)  indicated  just  last  week, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  restructure  and  then  to 
leave  it.  There  must  be  accountability— ac- 
countability to  given  constituencies  which  are 
represented,  whether  by  way  of  meeting, 
referendum,  report,  or  any  other  suitable 
direct  exchange,  including,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Legislature,  as  much  as  the  Minister 
might  wish  on  occasion  to  eschew  it. 

4.  Restructuring  must  filter  down  to  every 
faculty  and  department,  perhaps  by  way  of 
parallel  committees  which  make  it  necessary 
for  open  meetings  of  both  students  and  aca- 
demics to  approve  important  decisions.  This 
will  be  controversial.  It  would  involve  ques- 
tions of  hiring,  tenure,  promotion,  firing  of 
faculty,  and  admission  and  graduation  of 
students.  But  if  true  participation  is  to  be 
honest  and  real,  nothing  less  would  suffice. 

5.  An  end  to  the  evaluation  system  is 
indispensable  to  reform;  major  changes  in 
emphasis  for  curriculum  and  teaching  would 
become  a  focal  point— even  research  of  po- 
tentially compromising  kinds,  for  instance, 
research  with  military  implications,  should 
have  a  greater  scrutiny  through  student- 
faculty  committees. 

6.  The  perpetuation  of  class  must  be  fought 
on  all  fronts  and  here  OSAP  shows  its 
Achilles  heel.  The  university  community  must 
mobilize  itself  to  tackle  the  Minister,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  struggle  to  change  loans  to  grants, 
to  shift  those  grants  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  systems,  and  to  liberate  the  uni- 
versity from  a  middle-class  preserve. 

7.  The  university  should  develop  a  much 
more  critical  social  role  for  itself;  exploring, 
provoking,  pricking  the  status  quo  in  a  way 
which  commands  anger,  confrontation  and 
change. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  avenues. 
Two  of  them  I  have  yet  to  examine  briefly. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Minister  is  indicted 
by  his  refusal  to  provide  direction  for  one 
of  the  most  important  of  contemporary 
debates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  theme  I  would 
tentatively  like  to  explore  is  the  American- 
ization of  Ontario  universities,  or,  in  the  even 
more  awkward  phrase:  the  de-Canadianization 
of  Ontario  universities.  One  begins  to  sound 
like  a  splinter  political  group. 
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Whichever  side  one  takes,  the  evidence  is 
incontrovertible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sum- 
marize every  particular,  but  the  basic  facts 
are  clear. 

The  proposition  of  Canadian  academics  on 
arts  and  science  faculties  has  dropped  25  per 
cent  in  seven  years.  It  now  stands  at  49  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Further,  from  1963  to 
1965,  approximately  58  per  cent  of  all  new 
appointments  went  to  non-Canadians;  from 
1965  to  1967,  this  figure  rose  to  about  72  per 
cent;  for  1968  it  would  appear  to  have 
reached  86  per  cent.  Moreover,  there  is  in- 
evitably a  disproportionate  concentration  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  roll  call  of  universities  is  equally  dis- 
couraging. Useful  analyses  have  been  done  of 
various  departments  at  Carleton  and  Water- 
loo by  Robin  Matliews  and  James  Steele; 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  recently  by 
Dan  Drache;  of  Windsor  by  the  three  gradu- 
ate students  who  reported  just  two  weeks 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  is  not  buying 
all  of  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  pattern  of  de-Canadianiza- 
tion  is  what  I  am  buying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  I  mean  the  reports 
as  being  completely  objective. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  said  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  said  that  I  am  buying  the 
pattern  which  is  evident  and  I  think  there  is 
enough  documentary  evidence  on  hand  even 
from  the  Pauline  Jewetts  of  this  world,  to 
underpin  it. 

Back  in  August,  in  fact  on  August  8  of 
1969,  the  Minister  of  University  AfiFairs 
answered  Professor  Mathews'  analysis  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  with  a  whistling-in- 
the-dark  response  showing  that  two-thirds  of 
all  graduate  students  at  Ontario  universities— 
both  MA  and  PhD— are  Canadian  citizens.  In 
isolation  it  seems  impressive.  But  how  then 
to  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  employment 
of  increasing  numbers  of  Canadian  scholars? 
Let  me  elaborate: 

From  1963  to  1967  the  number  of  Cana- 
dians taking  higher  degrees  rose  from  9,785 
to  14,151.  That  is  pretty  impressive.  During 
the  same  period,  additional  faculty  hired  rose 
from  3,040  to  4,716,  an  increase  of  more 
than  1,700.  Yet  in  the  same  period,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Canadians  recruited 
went  from  1,284  to  1,320,  a  total  jump  of 
36— a  growth  rate  of  three  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time,  recruitment  of  non-Canadians  went 


up  from  1,756  to  3,396-a  growth  rate  of  93 
per  cent.  What  then,  assuming  that  Ontario 
mirrors,  or  indeed  accentuates  the  national 
pattern,  is  happening  to  our  employable 
graduate  students? 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  we  were  simply 
confined  to  the  numbers  game.  But  the 
implications  are  far  more  serious. 

We  are,  in  Ontario,  increasingly  subject  to 
an  imperialism  of  ideas.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid— whether  at  a  university  or  at  a  place 
like  OISE— the  creeping  Americanization  of 
both  course  substance  and  methodology,  with 
political  science  and  sociology  being  most 
vulnerable.  These  trends  are  both  subtle  and 
explicit:  American  university  education  has 
developed  very  particular  forms,  attitudes, 
nuances  and  methods  which  are  foreign  and 
inescapable.  While  it  is  possible  for  large 
numbers  of  American  academics  to  incorpor- 
ate Canadian  adaptations,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  will  import  an  identifiable  legacy, 
viewpoint  or  ideology. 

There  is  nothing  deliberately  malevolent 
in  so  doing.  That  is  obvious.  But  the  very 
act  has  sinister,  yes,  sinister  implications  for 
Canadian  educational  autonomy.  Unless,  of 
course,  correctives  were  evident;  but  they  are 
not.  As  with  the  erosion  of  economic  sover- 
eignty, we  are  simply  succumbing  to  the 
continentalism  of  ideas  with  very  little  pro- 
test from  this  Minister. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  the  Ontario 
university  presidents  do  in  their  1969  report, 
tliat  "scholarship  is  universal."  That  is  too 
simple-minded  to  be  taken  seriously.  Nor  is 
the  Minister  in  his  usual  form  when  he  says 
to  Professor  Mathews  in  his  letter: 

I  must  also  express  my  regret  at  the 
anti-American  tone  of  your  comments 
which  appear  to  do  a  disservice  to  many 
able  American  scholars  who  have  opted 
to  make  Canada  their  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  knows  that  is  not 
the  argument. 

Are  the  French,  tlie  Dutcli,  die  Italians,  the 
Germans,  the  Swedes,  anti-American  because 
they  make  citizenship  a  mandatory  condition 
for  any  academic  holding  a  permanent  post? 
Are  the  Americans  and  British  anti-Canadian 
because  they  employ  so  few  foreign  academics 
at  their  universities  as  to  make  the  numbers 
negligible?  Of  course  not.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  province  and  its  government,  and 
those  countries  is  that  we  have  almost  no 
pride  of  citizenship  left.  We  have  surrendered 
autonomy  on  so  many  fronts  that  we  are 
naked  to  assault  from  almost  any  source.  And 
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one  in  particular.  And  in  education  increas- 
ingly. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Canadian 
educational  publishing  is  on  its  last  legs;  that 
Litton  Industries,  RCA,  Raytheon,  IBM, 
Time-Life  and  Xerox  have  taken  a  monopoly 
stranglehold  on  the  production  of  educational 
hardware  and  technology;  that  the  few 
'Canadian"  concerns  left  in  this  field  are 
almost  all  subsidiaries.  What  is  to  become 
of  our  fledgling  educational  world? 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  central 
issue,  Mr.  Chairman.  Whenever  Mathews  and 
Steele  advance  notions  to  alter  the  present 
trends,  they  are  dubbed  immoral,  illiberal, 
racist,  neo-Nazi,  proto-Fascist,  chauvinistic, 
anti-American,  protectionist,  restrictionist  and 
intellectually  obscene.  What  poppycock.  It  is 
a  dead  giveaway  for  the  truly  repressive 
mentality. 

No  one  is  advocating  a  quota  system.  I 
repeat,  no  one  is  advocating  a  quota  system. 
Few  have  set  out  a  table  of  percentages  to 
suggest  who  would  be  desirable  and  in  what 
numbers.  Many  have  suggested  that  at  least 
in  the  area  of  faculty  heads  and  senior  pro- 
fessors, an  herculean  effort  should  be  made 
to  fill  these  posts  with  Canadians.  That  is  an 
innocent  and  tentative  enough  proposition. 
But,  beyond  that,  I  feel  the  situation  to  be 
ominous  and  critical.  Events  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  take  their  normal  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  say  this  to  the  Minister. 
It  would  take  only  three  months  for  a  com- 
plete analysis  to  be  made  of  the  patterns  of 
nationality,  citizenship,  first-degree  source  and 
final  degree  source  for  each  university  in 
Ontario.  It  would  take  about  the  same  time 
to  examine  scrupulously  tlie  numbers  and 
destiny  of  all  our  graduate  students,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  would  take  perhaps  six 
months  to  make  a  study  of  the  influence  on 
courses  and  methodologies  of  large  numbers 
of  expatriate  academics. 

Tliis  is  the  course  I  urge  upon  the  Minister. 
Then  let  him  table  the  findings,  hear  submis- 
sions, open  debate  and  evolve  a  policy.  The 
results  of  such  an  enquiry  might  be  wholly 
reassuring.  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  might 
find  us  well  down  the  road  to  academic  ser- 
vility, as  we  have  been  found  on  so  many 
other  roads,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  tliird  and  final  theme  in  which  direc- 
tion I  shall  fleetingly  nod  is  that  of  the  uni- 
versity as  landlord.  Not  just  tlie  University 
of  Toronto  has  suffered  the  arrows  of  out- 
raged fortune  of  late,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  dramatic  illustration.     '  ^^^  '        "• 


Somewhere  along  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  University  of  Toronto  forgot  that  it  was 
a  community  of  learning  and  developed  the 
style  of  a  blockbusting  developer.  Indeed,  at 
tliis  point,  the  question  of  expropriating  pow- 
ers is  perhaps  irrelevant,  because  on  the  one 
hand  no  expropriating  bylaws  have  been  re- 
quested since  the  new  Act  was  passed,  and 
on  the  other,  the  university  usually  behaves 
in  the  fairly  crude,  but  predictable,  pattern 
of  buying  up  intermittent  homes,  allowing 
them  to  run  down,  and  then  purchasing  the 
deteriorating  neighbourhood  holus-bolus. 

Next  tiling  we  know,  judging  from  this 
morning's  paper,  the  university  will  reveal 
that  it  gives  contributions  to  candidates  run- 
ning for  municipal  office. 

The  university  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the 
most— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  with  our  funds! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  University  of  Toronto  is 
one  of  the  most  overcrowded  population 
centres  in  Canada— a  burgeoning  40,000 
people,  originally  thought  to  be  confined  to 
the  first  26  acres  purchased  in  1956.  But 
throughout  the  1960s  it  bulldozed  its  way 
past  the  intended  northern  boundary  of  Har- 
bord.  In  the  process,  Kensington,  Huron- 
Sussex,  Ramsden  Park  and  now  the  Annex 
have  been  involved  in  a  whirling  commotion 
of  land  deals  which  makes  amateurs  out  of 
your  run-of-the-mill  developers. 

As  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  editorialized 
on  November  17: 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  for  too 
long  shown  itself  to  be  a  citizen  without  a 
conscience,  a  community  so  steeped  in  its 
own  parochial  ethic  that  it  has  become 
obhvious  to  the  likes  and  needs  of  the 
municipality  surrounding  it. 

And  that  is  the  crux,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can 
go  into  the  details  later,  but  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  devoured  so  much  land  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  such  an  unprincipled  fashion 
with  so  much  incipient  anxiety  and  near 
panic,  that  government  itself  must  call  a  halt. 
The  University  of  Toronto  receives,  as  land- 
owner, such  extraordinary  tax  concessions,  that 
one  or  two  Cabinet  Ministers  have  the  right 
to  intervene  and  demand  an  accounting. 

It  should  be  insisted  that  no  further  devel- 
opment take  place  witliout  consultation  with 
tlie  local  community  immediately  affected. 
There  are  residents'  and  ratepayers'  groups 
desperate  to  know  just  what  the  university's 
intentions  are.  Furtliermore,  this  Minister, 
and  the  appropriate  colleague,  should  peruse 
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all  expansionist  proposals  in  the  light  of  the 
official  Metropolitan  Plan.  Approval  would  be 
contingent  on  adherence  to  the  best  planning 
principles.  Finally,  the  university  should  be 
prohibited  from  making  any  sales  of,  or  swaps 
for,  existing  land,  whether  with  a  private 
developer  like  Greenwin  or  a  public  institu- 
tion like  the  board  of  education,  without  Min- 
isterial approval.  Somehow,  sense  must  be 
gently  knocked  into  tlie  heads  of  that  uni- 
versity administration, 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  ends  the  context  of  the 
remarks  within  which  many  of  us  in  tliis 
party  will  pursue  the  debate.  I  might  say,  so 
be  it.  Tlie  Minister  performs  well  and  mas- 
querades well.  Many  have  seen  in  him  a 
modem  Bonaparte,  although  his  arm  is  inex- 
tricably trapped,  if  I  may  say,  by  his  "waist- 
coat". 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  we  hope 
to  lock  horns  fairly  fiercely  in  the  hours  that 
remain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
reply  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  made.  I  always  find  it  of 
interest  whenever  members,  and  this  is  human 
nature,  I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  relate  existing 
or  current  problems  to  how  they  see  things  at 
that  precise  moment  without,  perhaps,  the 
total  degree  of  recollection  to  some  issues  tliat 
are  also  relevant.  If  the  hon.  members  do  not 
(luite  understand  what  I  am  saying  I  refer 
to  this  issue  of  Americanization.  It  is  one  that 
has  given  me  very  great  concern,  and  yet  I 
sit  here  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
listen  to  the  members  opposite,  including  the 
last  member  who  spoke  so  eloquently— and 
really  with  substantial  merit  on  some  points, 
though  not  on  all— and  I  heard  hiin  not  relat- 
ing, you  know,  matters  relating  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  determined  in 
tliis  school  system.  I  have  heard  him  quote  at 
great  length  from  American  authors,  on 
American  situations,  American  experience,  all 
because  it  apparently  tied  in  with  his  own 
outlook,  his  own  thoughts,  that  related  to 
many  of  the  situations  that  he  wished  to  de- 
velop in  this  Legislature.  And,  once  again, 
I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Surely  my  thoughts  have  always 
been  derived  from  Spain  and  Poland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  while 
their  famihes  may  have  originated  from  those 
great  jurisdictions  some  years  ago,  that  most 
of  those  sources  quoted  to  me  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West,  are  probably 
American  citizens.  ;:i:). 


Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no;  that  is  your  faint  recol- 
lection, surely! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  even  intrigued  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West— am  I 
right;  West  or  East? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  the  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  perusing  some  of  this 
material  written  by,  Mrs.  Reid?  The  author 
says  he  has  known  the  authoress  for  some 
nine  years,  and  agrees  with  her.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  could  help  but  agree.  But  once 
again  it  is  intriguing,  and  I  just  pass  this  on. 
It  is  very  intriguing  to  me  to  see  once  again 
some  of  the  references  in  that  article- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  Canadian. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —written  by  a  Canadian, 
but  the  references  and  situations  relating  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  am  not  sure, 
perhaps  it  was  the  University  of  Illinois,  but 
that  does  not  matter,  it  was  in  the  same  city. 
The  references  related  to  other  situations  and 
source  materials  from  outside  Canada— you 
know,  very  learned  scholarly  works— drawing 
for  sources  of  information  and  parallels  from 
information  outside  our  own  jurisdiction  but 
written  by  a  Canadian  author.  This,  to  me, 
is  worthy  of  some  note  and  perhaps  some 
consideration  because  we  all  do  it.  We  all 
do  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  did  not  read  the  whole 
article— there  are  two  U.S.  examples  out  of 
ten,  I  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  reading  it  in  its  entirety.  However,  let  me 
move  to  another  point;  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  referred  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  as  landlord— I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  an  extensive- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Scarborough  West.  Why  do 
you  not  say  the  socialist  and  the  Liberal? 
Then  it  will  be  easier  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  all  right.  Well,  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
as  to  what  the  University  of  Toronto  has  done 
or  is  doing,  and  so  on.  I  have  my  own 
problems  with  that  institution  such  as  the 
little  expropriation  out  in  Erindale  two  or 
three  years  ago,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. I  think  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a 
plan  filed  for  expropriation  since  about  July 
1967,  or  some  time  in  1967.  I  think  that 
those  responsible  recognize  that  far  more  has 
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to  be  done  to  involve  the  communities  where 
growth  must  take  place  and  I  think  there  is 
an  indication,  a  very  real  one,  that  the  uni- 
versity has  done,  and  is  intending  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  blockbust.  They  do  not 
expropriate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  raised 
one  point  of  Kensington,  which  is  a  matter 
of  some  concern,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  with  the  letter  that  did  appear  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail— the  paper  which  gives  a  very 
objective  picture  of  these  situations— from 
Stephen  Langdon  as  it  relates  to  the  activities 
of  the  SAC  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  respect  to  the  Kensington  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  you  reply  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  send  it  over  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will,  I  will. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber cannot  help  but  agree  with  the  content. 
I  will  not  read  the  whole  letter  but  I  recog- 
nize that  he  would  share  Mr.  Langdon's 
point  of  view,  although  perhaps  not  Dr. 
Bissell's  point  of  view  which  was  also  printed 
on  that  particular  occasion. 

Dealing  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  attends 
and  who  does  not  attend,  we  have  discussed 
this  really  in  the  education  committee.  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  my  preliminary  remarks 
—perhaps  they  were  rather  clumsy— that  we 
know  that  the  student  award  programme 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  young  people 
who  do  not  leave  the  high  school  system. 
We  know  that  there  are  things  to  be  done, 
and  very  frankly,  as  I  said  to  the  education 
committee,  we  do  not  at  this  partiailar 
moment  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers,  but 
there  are  some  interesting  statistics  available 
to  us.  The  thing  is  not  by  any  means  com- 
pletely negative.  I  cannot  divide  this  into 
percentages  of  totals  for  our  total  society, 
but  the  hon.  members  perhaps  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  of  the  young 
people  in  university  who  come  from  income 
groups  under  $3,000,  this  represents  6.9  of 
the  student  population.  Without  going  through 
each  figure  under  $8,000  income— and  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  is  middle  income 
or  upper  income— I  leave  this  to  the  hon. 
members  to  assess. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Does  it  say  between  $3,000 
and  $8,000? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  under  $8,000- 
47.7  per  cent  of  the  students  at  Ontario  uni- 
versities come  from  this  income  range. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  About  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right.  About  half.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  debate  with  any  great 
knowledge  as  to  what  this  represents  right 
across  the  province,  or  right  across  the  coun- 
try. It  does  indicate  that  a  good  percentage 
of  students  are  coming  from  families  whose 
income  is  something  less  than  $8,000. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Was  that  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  was  1968-69. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  How  many  families  under 
$8,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davsi:  There  were  47.7  per  cent 
and  there  is  a  cumulative  total  there  of  stu- 
dent awards.  This  would  be  interesting  to  the 
hon.  members,  too,  that  70  per  cent  of  those 
who  received  student  awards  come  from  this 
category.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
independent  students  who  are  once  again 
separate  and  apart  from  this,  but  it  is  some 
indication  that  while  we  do  not  say  for  one 
moment  that  we  have  resolved  the  problems 
of  students  who  do  not  move  into  grade  13 
and  from  there  on  to  university- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  by  inde- 
pendent students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Independent  students  are 
those  where  the  question  of  parental  contri- 
bution is  not  involved  in  the  determination 
of  whether  they  receive  assistance  or  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  those  figures  only,  do 
those  involve  only  those  receiving— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  these  involve  only 
those  who  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  parental 
support. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Parental  support? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Parental  support,  right.  As 
well  as  their  own  contributions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  there  might  be  a  few  left 
unaccounted  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  independent  students 
would  account  for  some  and  they,  I  think, 
would  perhaps  go  roughly  through  the  same 
situation,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  determine 
because  they  do  not  show  parental  income. 
They  have  been  designated  as  independent 
students. 
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Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  have  family  incomes  under 
$8,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  point.  I  cannot  relate  these,  you  know, 
to  the  income  ranges  right  across  the  prov- 
ince, but  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  when  you 
have  close  to  50  per  cent  from  families  with 
income  under  $8,000,  this  is  some  marked 
change  from  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  mean  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  Ontario  have  incomes  under 
$8,000?  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  parents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  no  one  has  ever  stated 
that  we  have  the  same  balance  in  the  univer- 
sities; we  do  not  have  it  yet  in  the  high 
schools. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  There  is  nowhere  the  same 
balance,  nowhere  near— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
did  not  interrupt  the  hon.  member  too  fre- 
quently during  his  remarks.  I  am  just  trying 
to- 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  But  you  missed 
the  whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  I  see  the  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  something  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  for  the  last  four  years. 
We  have  discussed  it,  related  to  whether 
there  should  be  free  tuition,  whether  there 
should  be  more  of  this,  more  of  that.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  student  award  programme 
is  relating  to  students  who  have  need.  Now 
I  am  asking  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
East— he  says,  you  know,  change  it  all  from 
loans  to  grants— that  is  fine,  that  in  my  view 
is  no  simple  solution  to  it: 

(a)  It  requires  a  substantial  increase  in 
investment  which  he  would  be  prepared  to 
make; 

(b)  It  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  problem 
that  we  have  been  discussing,  and  what  I  am 
asking  him,  and  am  asking  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  are  they  not  prepared  to 
recognize  that  there  are  thousands  of  students 
who  were  receiving  support  under  the  student 
award  programme  who,  in  fact,  needed  sup- 
port? I  am  not  debating  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  more. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no  red  herring  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  valid. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  no  question.  As  I 
said  at  the  education  committee,  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  members  will  join  in  enthusiasm 
in  voting  for  that  particular  estimate. 

I  will  move  to  Glendon  just  for  a  moment 
or  two,  but  not  for  too  long,  perhaps  to  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  member  that  the  report  pre- 
pared at  Glendon  by  the  board  of  governors 
for  Glendon  related  to  some  cost  analysis— 
the  universities  do  have  relatively  sophisti- 
cated cost  analysis  but  once  again  they  are 
not  perfection.  They  are  very  difficult  in 
multi-faculty  institutions  and,  of  course,  the 
purpose  of  that  report,  I  think,  related  to 
the  problems  at  Glendon  relative  to  the  type 
of  programme  they  were  producing  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  receive  additional 
assistance. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Did  you  read  that  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  met  with  the 
people  who  helped  prepare  it  and  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  principal  of  Glendon  as 
to  whether  or  not,  because  of  the  type  of 
programme,  there  should  be  some  assistance 
related  to  it,  and  this  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  not  the  issue  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  it  any  further  but  I  will  say  that  it 
is  not  completely  unrelated. 

On  the  question  of  having  one  library,  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mission—I do  not  want  to  debate  this  again— 
I  can  just  say  to  him  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  matter  has  been  canvassed,  it 
has  been  discussed  with  the  universities,  it 
has  been  discussed  with  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable   people   we   know. 

While  there  are  imperfections  in  the  exist- 
ing system,  I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to 
move  to  the  form  of  grants  commission  or 
commission  envisaged  by  the  hon.  member 
as  being  any  better  solution  to  the  problems 
we  face,  and  I  just  put  it  very  simply  that 
way.  I  just  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
that,  which  would  improve  on  what  we  are 
presently  doing. 

Just  once  again  on  this  question  of  Ameri- 
canization—I just  throw  this  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  we  should  confine  it 
just  to  Americanization.  I  think  the  studies— 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation—will be  necessarily  pretty  well  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Ontario.  Hopefully 
we  will  get  some  information  from  the  other 
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jurisdictions,  but  I  think  it  has  to  relate  to 
faculty  from  outside  Ontario  and  Canada. 

I  think  it  must  relate  to  the  number  of 
faculty  people  who  come  from  the  U.K.  or 
Commonwealth  jurisdictions  because  it  could 
be  that  the  percentage  coming  from  the  U.K. 
or  the  Commonwealth  jurisdictions  may  not 
be  too  dissimilar  to  the  percentages  coming 
from  American  universities. 

I  think  the  whole  thing  must  be  looked  at 
and  I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
can  sort  of  stay  away  from  Americanization 
or  de-Americanization,  and  perhaps  concen- 
trate on  our  studies  on  what  is  the  Canadian 
content  in  faculty  at  the  universities.  Perhaps 
tliat  would  be  more  constructive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  want  you  to  speed  your 
studies  so  that  there  is  still  a  Canadian  con- 
tent to  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  we  are  coming 
along.  I  have  some  preliminary  figures,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  really  am  going  to  wait  for 
another  two  or  three  weeks  because  they  may 
not  give  the  picture.  I  just  noticed  in  Pro- 
fessor Mathews'  book— I  think  there  is  a 
quotation  there  that  the  number  of  Americans 
on  faculty  probably  account  for  between  10 
and  20  per  cent.  This  is  his  own  rough  figure, 
and  I  should  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East,  part  of  my  reaction 
to  some  of  Professor  Mathews'  statements, 
especially  his  suggestion  that  we  legislate  this 
thing,  that  we  legislate  that  the  Chancellor 
must  be  a  Canadian,  that  all  faculty  members 
must  be  Canadian,  that  everybody  must  be  a 
Canadian.  You  know  that  if  this  Legislature 
was  to  put  it  down  in  statutory  form,  and— 

Mr.   Lewis:    You   do   it  for  all   the   other 

professions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
regret  very  definitely  having  to  take  this  type 
of  approach  to  determine  this  problem.  I 
think  every  member  in  this  Legislature 
would  regret  having  to  legislate  this  sort  of 
thing. 

I  can  recall  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  one  of  his  very  enlightening— and  he  has 
many  moments- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Now  be  careful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  is  true,  I  think  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  reading  the 
debates- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  certainly  have  not  much 
to  do. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  no,  I  always  make 
a  point  of  rereading  Hansard  as  it  relates  to 
education.  Mind  you,  some  of  it  is  pretty 
dry,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  say  the  Min- 
ister contributes  more  than  his  share,  but  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  when  he  was  discuss- 
ing the  estimates,  said  we  have  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  we  need  more  qualified  personnel. 
This  was  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
not  universities.  He  asked  why  we  do  not 
open  the  doors,  why  we  do  not  broaden 
these  situations,  to  let  us  have  some  of  our 
American  friends  who  are  qualified  in  these 
fields  and  teachers  from  elsewhere  move  into 
the  school  system  because  they  can  bring 
some  expertise  and  some  assistance  that  we 
just  could  not  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
quote  a  more  recent  statement  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  quarrelling  with 
what  he  said  because  there  is  some  merit 
in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  too  much 
already  today.  We  spent  a  few  minutes  with 
the  CRTC.  This  morning  and  I  am  sort  of 
running  out  of  voice. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  happened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened. I  am  anxiously  waiting  the  results. 

On  the  question  of  the  vetting  of  the 
graduate  programmes— the  member  from  Scar- 
borough West  once  again— this  is  an  argument 
used  before— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  East.  He  suggests  there  be 
a  single  graduate  situation  as  well  as  com- 
puter centre  and  one  university  library.  I 
find  that  a  very  interesting  concept.  I  can 
only  tell  him  that  there  would  be,  I  think, 
some  very  substantial  opposition,  not  only 
from  the  faculty  but  also  from  the  students 
with  respect  to  the  single  library  centre. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  you  put  it  in  Barrie, 
Orillia-the  end  of  the  GO  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  wondering  where  it 
would  go,  I  have  been  trying  to  assess  this. 
Brampton  would  be  delightful  but  not  really 
acceptable. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  One  library  with  decentral- 
ized books! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
not  what  the  hon.  member  said  but  I  was 
hoping  this  was  what  he  meant.  I  agree  there 
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must  be,  and  there  is,  far  greater  co-operation 
with  respect  to  the  hbrary  service  than  existed 
some  years  ago.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
made  a  number  of  other  notes,  I  hope  and  I 
trust,  on  some  of  the  highlights  raised  by 
the  members  opposite.  I  was  particularly 
interested- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  did  not  say  what  you  were 
going  to  do  about  Americanization  of  the 
universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply 
this:  I  think  this  was  a  suggestion,  really, 
from  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  and 
by  others.  It  is  something  the  universities 
themselves  are  doing.  We  are  studying  and 
obtaining  the  statistical  data  that,  you  know, 
will  make  sense  and  that  we  can  all  then 
discuss.  I  think  this  is  very  important  before 
we  start  making  emotional  decisions  perhaps 
on  information  that  is  not  too  relevant.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  critical  of  the  study  made  in 
Windsor  but  those  who  are  somewhat  know- 
ledgeable will  question  really— 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  Canadians;  we  are 
never  emotional.  We  are  the  most  phlegmatic, 
docile,  dull  people.  We  are  never  emotional. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dav.'s:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
member  for  Sudbury  too  well.  I  know  that 
he  is  emotional  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sometimes  he  is,  very. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  for  many  years  back. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  he  throws  off  his 
Imperial  shackles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  shall  be  able  to 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  this  statistical  information  is 
available  to  us. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  review  of  the 
book  of  Professor  Mathews  in  last  weekend's 
Globe  magazine,  where  once  again,  it  may 
not  be  just  the  totals  that  are  relevant.  It 
will  be  a  breakdown  that  is  most  useful 
and  this  becomes  very  complicated— it  takes 
quite  a  period  of  time.  A  breakdown  of  the 
faculty  representation  as  it  relates  to  the 
specialties  within  the  university  is  also  very 
good. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
I  have  expressed  this  on  other  occasions,  it 
is  not  new  today;  we  are  concerned  about  the 
number  of  Canadian  personnel  in  our  univer- 
sities and  we  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
figures  that  we  hope  will  have  some  validity 
for  some  further  discussion  here.  When  we 


have  them  available,  we  will  certainly  make 
them  available  to  all  the  members.  ■• 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  a  question 
on  this  be  appropriate  now?  If  the  Minister 
will  permit,  the  whole  thing  that  shocks  me 
about  this  as  much  as  anything,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  qualified  Canadian  graduate 
students  or  qualified  Canadian  academics  who 
seem  to  be  relegated  to  a  second  or  third 
place  when  the  opportunities  for  these  posi- 
tions come  up.  I  think  this  is  apparent  in 
what  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon.  I  find 
it  very  surprising.  Is  this  in  fact  true?  Can 
it  be  verified  in  the  figures  that  are  available 
to  the  Minister  and  if  so,  what  possible  ex- 
planation could  there  be  if  someone  with 
a  Canadian  background  is  available  and,  other 
things  being  reasonably  equal,  that  he  not 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  anyone  else  for 
the  appointment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
I  cannot  speak  with  the  precise  data  that  I 
hope  we  will  have  some  time  in  the  not-too- 
far-dJstant  future.  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  Canadian  graduate  students,  or  Ontario 
graduate  students  more  particularly,  who  are 
taken  on  faculty.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  this.  But,  I  think  probably 
the  survey  will  determine  that  in  some  fields, 
particularly  in  the  social  sciences  where  per- 
haps our  graduate  programme  is  not  yet  fully 
developed— there  has  been  a  larger  percentage 
of  faculty  from  outside  Ontario  than  in  many 
of  the  other  faculties. 

I  think  that  a  number  of  Canadian  graduate 
students  have  been  taken  on  at  the  university, 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  some  very 
able  ones.  But  there  are  some  fields  where  our 
own  graduate  programmes  were  not  com- 
menced, quite  frankly,  as  soon  as  they  might 
have  been  and  this  is  where  I  think  we  will 
find  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  non- 
Canadians.  I  do  not  use  the  term  American, 
because  you  will  find  a  lot  from  the  U.K. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Part  of  your  statistical  review, 
then,  would  include  the  number  of  qualified 
Canadians  who  had  to  leave  the  province 
or  the  country  in  order  to  get  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  will  assess  the  total 
number  of  positions  offered,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  is  perhaps  one  PhD  graduate 
from  a  Canadian  university  available  for  every 
three  potential  teaching  positions.  Ontario  is, 
I  think,  perhaps  contributing  more  than  its 
proportionate  share  right  across  the  country 
but  I  think  this  is  the  rough  figure. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  One  Canadian  available  for  each       and   you   drag   in   all   the   cleaning  women, 
three  positions?  I  am  sure  you  will  get  a  Canadianized  OISE. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  great  respect,  may  I  just 
interject  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quite 
apart  from  where  the  Minister  gets  it,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  have  been  hired 
over  the  last  two  years  have  not  had  PhDs 
whether  American  or  Canadian.  They  are 
being  hired  with  MAs,  so  the  figure  is  just 
not  pertinent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  get  into  the 
actual  consideration  of  the  votes  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  will  deal  with  them,  we 
should  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  take  it  vote  by  vote. 

There  are  three  particular  votes  in  this 
estimate.  Departmental  administration,  univer- 
sity support  and  university  policy.  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  separate  the  discussion  in  any  way. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  think  it  desirable 
to  attempt  to  separate  discussion  in  this 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  really  there 
just  are  the  three  votes,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  does  not  really  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  that  where  the 
difficulties  arise  in  trying  to  keep  things  in 
order,  and  if  the  committee  concurs  with  me 
and  the  hon.  Minister  concurs,  we  will  permit 
any  sort  of  discussion  at  any  point  on  any 
of  the  three  votes.  Is  this  agreeable? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I  want 
to  stay  on  this  Americanization  issue  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  be  terribly  hung  up  on  the 
nature  of  the  statistics  which  the  Minister  is 
gathering.  If  we  are  playing  a  numbers  game, 
we  are  not  really  going  to  get  very  far.  What 
we  really  have  to  find  out  is,  I  think,  where 
they  are  in  terms  of  making  decisions  within 
the  university,  particularly  within  the  faculty 
and  within  the  departments,  to  what  extent 
the  existence  of  an  American  at  a  pressure 
point  in  a  faculty,  perhaps  as  a  department 
head,  is  having  upon  the  rest  of  that  depart- 
ment. There  are  indications,  for  example,  that 
when  the  head  of  a  department  is  American, 
he  tends  to  create  an  American  department  or 
an  Americanized  department.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  the  problem.  Just  getting  the  num- 
bers, I  think,  is  very  much  like  OISE.  I 
mean  if  you  drag  in  all  the  caretaking  staff 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  have  any^way. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Oh,  I  know  that.  I  realize 
that  I  am  exaggerating  but  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  you  can  make  these 
statistics  create  any  kind  of  a  picture  that 
the    Minister   wants. 

If  the  Minister's  letter  to  the  Toronto  pro- 
fessors is  any  indication  of  his  own  feelings 
about  this  matter  then  I  think  that  the 
danger  is  that  the  Minister  may  very  well 
be  having  statistics  collected  which  will 
bring  out  his  own  predisposition,  which  is 
essentially  that  it  is  not  a  real  problem.  And 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  real  problem. 

An  example  is  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
tax  relief  for  two  years  for  Americans  to 
come  over,  for  some  strange  reason.  I  know 
that  is  not  his  policy,  it  is  a  federal  policy, 
but  this  is  the  kind  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  realize  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  As  I  say,  it  is  something  which 
has  to  be  put  into  the  mix  in  terms  of  things 
which  are  encouraging  Americanization.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  courses  that 
are  being  created  in  these  universities,  and 
particularly  looking  where  there  s  a  hgh  rate 
of  Americanization,  particularly  in  the  social 
sciences— what  I  think  one  person  has  called 
the  "white  rat"  kind  of  psychology  which 
seems  to  be  an  obsession  with  some  of  our 
American  friends.  Well,  let  us  find  out  what 
has  happened  to  the  nature  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  heavy-water  physics  with 
our  Canadian  friends. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Let  us  just  see  if  we  can  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  Americans  on  all  these 
pressure  points  is,  and  it  will  be  far  more 
than  counting  heads  or  counting  legs  and 
dividing  by  two.  It  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
manding process.  This  is  really  a  research 
project,  you  know,  in  which  we  can  have 
some  sense  of  feeling  that  the  realities  are 
going  to  be  revealed,  and  not  just  a  sort  of 
a  silly  numbers  game  that  will  be  conducted 
over  the  next  nine  months  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  part  of  the  de- 
bate is  related  to  a  numbers  game  up  to  this 
point.  I  think  it  becomes  a  pretty  subjective 
type  of  study  or  analysis  of  somebody,  if 
you   are   saying   the    Minister   should— or   his 
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department  is  to  determine  within  each  in- 
dividual institution,  within  each  individual 
faculty,  where  pressure  points  may  or  may 
not  exist,  and  to  what  extent  that  individual 
may  be  in  a  position  to  determine  cur- 
riculum and  what  have  you. 

With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
is  perhaps  asking  a  great  deal.  No  one  wants 
to  play  the  numbers  games  at  all— but  I 
think  we  should  all  know  roughtly— hope- 
fully using  the  same  basis  for  data  so  we 
know  in  fact  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Then  perhaps  we  can  make  some  of  these 
determinations,  and  surely  there  is  some 
responsibility— and  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  university  administration.  I  am  talking 
about  the  people  within  the  universities 
themselves. 

Surely  if  the  member  for  Peterborough 
were  on  the  senate  of  Trent  University— no, 
no,  but  let  us  say  he  were— and  he  is  a 
Canadian  where  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  Canadians,  I  think  about  65  to  5,  and  the 
senate  sensed  that  an  American  in  that  in- 
stitution was  exercising  pressure  on  a  very 
sensitive  educational  area,  surely  those 
people  are  competent  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  situation  without  somebody  who  knows 
very  little  about  it  moving  in. 

Data— yes— I  hope  on  criteria  that  we  can 
all  understand,  but  to  get  in  and  assess  where 
pressure  points  may  or  may  not  exist  and 
how  competent  a  single  individual  is  to 
exert  these  pressures,  Mr.  Chairman— surely 
these  are  things  that  have  to  be  determined 
by  those  who  work  with  these  people  on 
a  day-to-day  basis— and  can  be,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Pitm,an:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have 
really  seen  here  is  that  the  universities  have 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  this  situation  and 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  perhaps 
what  he  has  given  is  an  excellent  argument 
for  an  open  commission  to  which  faculty 
members,  to  which  students  can  discuss  this 
v/hole  matter.  Bring  it  out  in  the  open.  Let  us 
have  a  discussion  of  this. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  carrying  this 
thing  on  where  you  have  had  students,  at 
least  graduate  students,  and  professors,  in 
Canadian  universities  rushing  around  sur- 
reptitiously trying  to  gather  information;  go- 
ing through  presidents'  filing  cabinets  and 
doing  everything  they  can  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Why  not  bring  it  out  in  the  open? 
Let  us  have  an  open  discussion  of  it. 

Now,  we  do  suggest  in  the  area  of  art  that 
Canadianization  is  important  enough  that 
there  be  Canadian  content  rules  in  the  CBC. 


W^ell,  why  does  the  Minister  find  it  such  a 
pernicious  concept  that  we  should  legislate, 
do  something  specific  to  indicate  to  the  uni- 
versities that  they  should  have  a  degree 
of  Canadian  content? 

That  this  should  not  be  just  an  absence  of 
American  professors  but  Canadianization  of 
the  atmosphere— because  this  whole  bit  of 
"publish  or  perish"  and  large  lecture-style  edu- 
cation is  essentially  American  importation.  It 
goes  far  more  than  just  simply  counting 
heads  as  to  how  many  Americans  there  are 
in  the  faculty. 

It  is  the  total  education  experience  of  the 
young  people  going  through  our  universities 
and  the  way  they  are  going  to  look  at  their 
country;  the  way  they  are  going  to  react 
to  the  problems  in  that  country.  So  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  I  would 
think  tliat  this  government  could  possibly 
come  to  grips  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
reply  to  this  very  briefly.  No  one  is  minimiz- 
ing the  importance.  All  I  am  saying  is,  I  think 
the  figures  will  reveal  that  the  percentage  or 
number  of  Canadians  at  every  Ontario  uni- 
versity will  be  substantially  higher  than  any 
American  percentage  or  number,  and  I  am 
singling  out  the  Americans  now,  leaving  out 
the  U.K.  or  Commonwealth,  and  this  is  never 
raised.  I  am  very  intrigued  to  a  degree,  but— 
I  am  just  saying,  I  am  telling  you  the  fact- 
it  has  not  been  yet.  And  to  say  that,  you 
know- 
Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  a  sick  society  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  to  say  that,  you 
know  one  could  almost  get  the  impression 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Petrborough— let 
us  take  Trent  University  with  which  he  is 
very  familiar— let  us  for  fun  take  Trent  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  good  university, 
and  say  that  because  five  per  cent  of  the 
faculty- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Name  one  that  you  do  not 
think  is  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Five  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  at  Trent  University  comes  from  the 
United  States,  17  per  cent  from  the  U.K. 
or  Commonwealth  and  some  12.5  per  cent 
from  other  jurisdictions  —  that  because  this 
percentage  is  much  less  than  the  total  of 
65  from  Canada,  the  faculty,  the  senate,  the 
people  involved  in  Trent  University  cannot 
make  these  determinations  internally.  If  the 
hon.  member  for  Peterborough  is  telling  me 
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that  the  whole  programme  in  Trent  has  be- 
come Americanized  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  either 
but- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  why  not  use  that 
as  a  relatively  typical  example? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  get  my  two  bits  in  on  this.  I  object 
strongly  as  a  member  of  this  House  to  the 
Minister  pointing  his  finger  at  my  friend  from 
Peterborough  and  trying  to  dismiss  his  argu- 
ment because  he  teaches  at  Trent  University. 
You  did  that  to  me  last  year.  Sit  down  and 
listen— are  you  on  a  point  of  order  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Sit  down.  You  did  it  to  me 

last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  recognize  that  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  Are  you  on  a  point  of  order 
or  not? 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Yes,     I    am,    personal 
privilege- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  is  your  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  sug- 
gests that  I  sit  down  and  I  am  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege.  I  want  to  point  out  to  him 
that  when  I  referred  to  the  member  for 
Peterborough,  and  I  know  of  his  very  recent- 
listen,  he  does  not  quarrel  with  it,  because 
Trent  University  happens  to  be  in  his  con- 
stituency. It  is  a  very  good  university.  He 
had  some  association  with  it,  and  all  I  am 
doing  is  using  it  as  an  example. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  also  proud  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  he  is.  Why 
should  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East 
be  embarrassed? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Point  of  order.  I  am  not 
now.  Just  take  this— when  you  talk  to  me  or 
you  talk  to  the  member  for  Peterborough, 
use  otlier  universities.  Otherwise  we  will  sus- 
pect your  motives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  do  not  be  so  sensi- 
tive- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  see  there  are  advantages 
to  never  having  graduated— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  try  to  relate  things 
to  people;  things  that  people  understand;  it 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  one  of  the 
things  he  should  get  in  his  data,  if  he  is  not 
already  getting  it,  is  the  rank  and  the  nation- 
ality of  members  of  the  faculty  and  par- 
ticularly whether  or  not  the  chairman  of  the 
department  has  other  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  the  university.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. Hopefully  he  will  be  getting  tihat. 

I  would  just  like  to  throw  out  to  him  some 
of  the  very  intricate  relationships  that  do 
exist  when  we  discuss  this  issue.  For  example, 
there  tends  to  be  a  trend  that  people  who 
have  been  educated  —  Americans  have  been 
educated  at  American  high  schools  and 
American  universities,  including  their  under- 
graduate work  and  their  graduate  work— 
they  tend  to  view  the  social  sciences  in  a 
very  quantitative  way.  This  is  what  the 
member  for  Peterborough  meant  when  he 
talked  about  psychology  being  "rat  psy- 
■chology."  The  same  is  true  of  political 
science,  the  same  is  very  true  of  economics. 
And  what  you  find  because  of  this  cultural 
bias  of  American  social  sciences,  as  opposed 
to  Canadian,  as  opposed  to  many  of  the  ap- 
proaches taken  say  in  the  U.K.  and  Sweden— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  opposed  to,  or  dif- 
ferent from? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  —as  opposed  to  a  more  philo- 
sophical bent  in  social  science  and  economics, 
and  so  forth.  You  find  that  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  political  science  department 
means  also  that  the  type  of  political  science 
being  taught  is  highly  quantitative,  that 
there  is  a  reliance  on  opinion  surveys  to  a 
great  extent,  that  the  whole  philosophy  of 
political  science  gets  twisted— let  me  con- 
tinue— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  want  to  say  that 
must  suit  you,  though— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Pardon?  No,  I  cannot  stand 
economics;   it  is  the  only  thing  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  no.  The  survey 
thing.  Certainly  you  are  telling  us  about  the 
surveys  you  have  conducted.  You  rely  on 
them  very  heavily. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  No,  we  are  in  balance  with 
proper  principles  and  philosophy  and  views 
of  society— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  and  the  surveys  come 
in  with  the  information  you  want. 
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Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  if  you  are  doing  a 
survey  on  the  United  States  issue,  what  are 
you  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sure. 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  This  is  objective— 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  read  your  survey- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  I  am  waiting  to  see 
yours.  But  the  point  is  that  Americanization 
brings  in  a  whole  bunch  of  related  prob- 
lems, not  just  the  numbers  game.  It  brings 
in  the  whole  philosophy  of  what  subject 
matter  or  what  discipline  has  been  taken  in 
that  particular  department.  And  there  have 
been  examples  in  this  province  of  Ameri- 
canization also  meaning  the  quantification 
of  a  particular  discipline  and  the  pressure 
on  people  in  that  department  who  happen 
to  be  Canadians  with  research  degrees,  say, 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  or  Cam- 
bridge—not myself— who  have  literally  been 
forced  out  of  the  department.  I  think  this  is 
the  type  of  sociological  input  the  Minister 
must  consider  and  study. 

The  other  emphasis— and  this  is  related  to 
my  argument  about  the  need  for  a  great  deal 
more  unity,  perhaps  even  having  a  single 
post-graduate  framework  for  Ontario— is  that 
there  is  a  link  between  the  degree  of 
Americanization  in  various  disciplines  and 
the  drive  to  have  a  graduate  programme  at 
that  particular  university  in  that  particular 
discipline.  Wliat  we  have  seen  in  this  prov- 
ince over  the  past  four  years,  as  something 
which  is  correlated  to  the  degree  of  Ameri- 
canization in  particular  departments,  in  par- 
ticular universities,  is  that  drive  for  graduate 
programmes.  Before,  quite  often,  there  was 
an  excellent  teaching  department  within  that 
particular  discipline  and  that  particular  uni- 
versity. 

So,  underlining  that  remark  I  made  about 
the  need  for  co-operation,  if  not  an  institu- 
tional framework  of  some  sort  for  graduate 
studies  in  Ontario  at  all  14  provincially 
assisted  universities,  is  the  view  that  one  of 
the  reasons  this  must  be  done  is  that  this  is 
an  output  of  the  Americanization  of  the  uni- 
versities of  this  provinces.  And  this  is  re- 
lated to  what  the  member  for  Peterborough 
is  saying.  It  cannot  just  be  a  numbers  game, 
a  counting  that  one  must  consider— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Surely  that  is  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  T,  Reid:  It  is  the  beginning,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  dig,  let  us  start  digging. 


Mr.  Lewis:  But  that  has  already  been 
done. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  whole  question  of  the 
selection  of  courses  for  specialization— every 
year  in  every  department  in  every  university 
in  Ontario  there  are  people  in  those  depart- 
ments who  want  to  teach  their  own  spe- 
cialties at  third-  and  fourth-year  level,  and 
of  course  in  the  graduate  level.  The  whole 
status  relationship,  if  you  like,  is  being  im- 
ported in  direct  representation  to  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  various  departments  at 
particular  universities.  What  happens  is 
that  someone  who  has  spent  five  years  study- 
ing the  development  of  certain  Senate 
committees  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
U.S.  wants  to  have  a  graduate  course 
specializing  in  the  analysis  of  those  various 
committees  of  the  U.S.  senate  in  Washing- 
ton. So,  this  type  of  things  is  happening. 

We  find  the  whole  twisting  of  the  curricu- 
lum, in  terms  of  specialization,  starts  to  come 
about,  not  because  of  any  malicious  intent  to 
take  over  Canada  or  to  take  over  our  univer- 
sities, but  simply  because  a  good  academic 
who  has  specialized  in  certain  American  in- 
stitutional history,  certain  types  of  American 
political  science  or  economics,  is  extremely 
competent— and  we  are  talking  about  compe- 
tent people— that  they  want  to  teach  that 
speciality.  And,  for  example,  if  12  out  of  18 
members  of  a  political  science  department 
are  Americans  who  specialize  in  these  areas 
of  American  study,  they  put  pressures— this 
is  a  pressure-point  argument— for  courses  in 
their  own  specialization,  particularly  at  the 
graduate  school  level. 

I  am  just  saying  that  I  think  the  Minister 
should  examine  the  hypotliesis,  if  you  like— 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  it  as  a  statement 
yet— that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  Americanization  of  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  twisting  of  the  whole  value  structure 
within  the  universities  toward  graduate 
studies,  toward  semester  work  as  opposed  to 
term  work. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  say  in  conclusion  on 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  lot  of  things 
would  happen  to  Canadian  universities,  even 
if  we  had  no  American  teaching  in  them, 
because  the  pressures  across  the  border  are 
so  immense.  But  surely  that  is  an  argument 
for  being  even  more  concerned  with  this  issue 
that  we  are  raising  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
If  there  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  do  some- 
thing, in  opposition  to  this  flood  that  is  com- 
ing across  our  border— cultural  flood,  academic 
flood  of  ideas  and  concepts  about  education 
—surely  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  move 
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in  on  those  areas  where  we  can  at  least  con- 
trol some  of  our  own  destiny  in  this  province 
and  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  wanted  to  speak  on  an- 
other subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  joins  in  this 
debate  with  a  great  sense  of  trepidation  be- 
cause if  you  are  outside  the  immediate  field 
of  involvement  in  education,  you  would 
recently  get  the  impression  that  the  educators 
are  becoming  a  priestly  cult,  and  they  have 
entrapped  all  knowledge,  and  if  you  are  not 
the  Minister  of  University  Affairs,  and  if  you 
are  not  part  of  his  bureaucracy,  if  you  do  not 
belong  to  OISE  and  you  do  not  teach  at  a 
university,  then  your  opinions  on  what  is 
going  on  in  the  universities  is  not  worthy  of 
much  credit. 

That  is  a  growing  impression,  especially 
since  the  publication  of  the  Hall-Dennis  re- 
port, that  a  mere  layman  gets  of  the  great 
world  of  education.  And  yet  outside,  if  you 
are  outside,  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  in  this  regard, 
when  he  views  the  lawyers  talking  about  the 
law.  But  if  you  are  outside,  you  see  many 
things  that  are  wrong,  that  call  for  correction, 
and  I  want  to  treat  one  of  them  and  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  know  precisely  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  this.  This  autumn  I  tried  my 
darndest,  with  the  greatest  ejffort,  to  get  three 
students  into  the  law  schools,  any  one  of  six 
of  them,  in  Ontario,  and  I  failed  dismally. 

Each  of  the  law  schools  apparently  the  six 
of  them,  had  had  something  like  1,100  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  first  year.  Prob- 
ably there  was  much  duplication,  probably  a 
great  many  arriving  at  tlie  stage  where  they 
vv-ere  ready  to  take  up  the  study  of  law, 
applied  to  all  six.  In  the  pleas  that  I  made  to 
three  of  the  law  schools— I  do  not  mind  citing 
the  names  of  the  three  that  I  pleaded  with, 
to  let  any  one  of  these  three  in;  they  were, 
Osgoode  Hall,  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  where  I 
have  the  good  fortime  to  have  personal  friends 
on  the  faculty— the  basis  I  put  it  on,  I  thought, 
was  a  quite  legitimate  one. 

North  of  the  French  we  do  not  have  a  law 
school.  The  students  must,  perforce,  travel 
some  250  miles,  remove  themselves  from  their 
homes  and  take  up  the  study  of  law  in  a  far 
distant  centre.  And  I  thought  quite  validly 
that  there  might  be,  on  the  part  of  the  law 
schools  of  the  province,  some  sort  of  definition 
of  area  whereby  they  would  allocate  a  certain 
number  of  places-I  have  lost  the  attention  of 


the  Minister  entirely— to  people  who  com? 
from  northern  Ontario.  The  reason  I  feel  that, 
is  that  when  I  began  to  reflect  upon  it,  I 
realized  that  in  at  least  three  districts  of 
northern  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  districts 
of  Manitoulin,  Sudbury  and  Algoma,  all  of 
the  lawyers  in  those  districts  are  located  in 
the  major  urban  centres. 

I  hastily  add  that  in  respect  to  Manitouhn, 
the  lawyers  are  located  in  Sudbury,  which 
serves  that  district  with  a  lawyer  two  days 
away.  All  of  the  lawyers  in  Algoma  are  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  all  of  the  lawyers  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sudbury  are  situated  in  Sudbury.  I 
suspect  that  the  same  obtains  for  the  district 
of  Thunder  Bay  because  they  are  all  located 
in  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William;  I  suspect 
the  same  obtains  for  the  district  of  Kenora, 
that  they  are  all  located  in  Kenora,  I  do  not 
know.  It  would  be  interesting  for  somebody 
who  is  aware  to  tell  me  whether  that  is  the 
case.  It  is  said,  so  far  as  the  soutliem  part  of 
the  province  is  concerned,  that  one  of  the 
staff  at  Osgoode  Hall  has  made  a  study  of 
the  situation  and  has  determined  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  lawyers.  That  must  only  be  true 
in  Toronto,  this  metropohtan  area.  Certainly 
in  northern  Ontario,  there  is  no  surplus  of 
lawyers,  in  the  light  of  the  geographical  basis 
upon  which  I  put  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you 
are  very  well  aware  of  the  difficultios  encoun- 
tered by  the  large  niunbers  of  people  who 
have  to  travel  great  distances  to  avail  them- 
selves of  legal  services. 

The  second  important  aspect  to  emphasize 
is  the  very  type  of  people  we  want  in  north- 
em  Ontario— no,  I  had  better  not  put  it  that 
way— it  is  in  our  interest  in  northern  Ontario 
to  attract  as  many  professional  people  as 
possible,  because  without  being  immodest 
about  it,  in  many  of  the  centres,  especially 
in  many  smaller  centres,  professional  people 
often  do  and  can  give  that  sense  of  com- 
munity leadership  and  do  devote  themselves 
toward  interest  in  matters  of  social  concern 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  we  have  a  great 
dearth  of  professional  people  in  northern 
Ontario. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  to  learn  that 
in  our  law  schools  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  Americans,  quite  a  number  of  American 
students,  and  I  am  willing  to  state  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  defend  it,  that  no 
American  student  takes  away  a  place  in  a 
law  school  from  a  native  Ontarian.  The 
native  Ontario  young  man  has  first  claim  to 
priority  to  that  place  in  the  law  school.  And 
my  surprise  is  somewhat  enhanced  when  I 
realize  that  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  study 
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in  law,  in  order  to  practise  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  become  a  citizen  of  Canada. 

"There  is  no  call  to  the  Bar  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  Canada,  he  must  swear  that  oath  of  al- 
legiance, he  must  become  a  British  subject" 
—I  think  this  is  the  way  the  law  society  still 
puts  it,  that  only  a  British  subject  may  be 
a  member  of  the  bar.  So  I  wonder  about  the 
intentions  of  these  Americans  who  are  at 
present  located  in  our  law  schools. 

In  respect  of  Osgoode  Hall  at  York,  I  took 
this  matter  up  quite  extensively  with  Dean 
LeDain,  and  he  promised  to  let  me  have 
some  figures  in  respect  of  the  numbers  from 
northern  Ontario  who  are  at  present  in  that 
law  school,  but  I  have  never  heard  from  him 
since.  I  hope  he  will  not  mind  that  reference 
too  much.  He  just  forgot  about  it,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  have  noticed  in  the  popular  press 
that  he  is  engaged  rather  heavily  in  studying 
marijuana,  or  some  other  exotic  substance, 
and  that  may  be  the  reason. 

But  I  complained  most  bitterly  about  what 
seems  to  me  something  of  a  discrimination 
against  young  people  from  northern  Ontario 
who  might  very  well,  after  they  are  called 
to  the  Bar,  come  back  into  the  north  and  add 
to  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  leadership,  a  commodity  desper- 
ately needed  in  northern  Ontario,  as  Bishop 
Carter,  who  has  since  become  a  world  figure, 
said  a  number  of  years  ago  at  the  launching 
of  the  University  of  Sudbury. 

And  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the 
potential  of  what  is  four-fifths  of  the  land 
mass  of  Ontario,  then  we  have  got  to  encour- 
age larger  numbers  of  such  people  to  come 
back  there.  The  older  I  get  the  more  con- 
cerned I  become  about  it  and  I  wonder  at 
some  time  whether  I  will  leave  the  field  of 
politics  at  all  and  initiate  some  form  of 
separatist  movement  in  northern  Ontario.  If 
we  cannot  get  justice  from  the  people  who 
rule  us  here  in  Toronto,  then  ultimately  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  determine  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  in  respect  of  that  area 
of  Ontario  that  in  so  many  ways,  and  in  this, 
seems  to  be  neglected. 

I  wonder  what  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs  and  his  bureaucrats— 
and  I  use  that  term  in  its  respectable  sense, 
its  accurate  sense,  not  the  way  the  Prime 
Minister  uses  it,  when  he  uses  it,  but  mean- 
ing the  people  who  staff  the  administrative 
side  of  government— I  wonder  whether  his 
bureaucrats  make  any  regional  studies  to 
determine,  not  only  in  respect  of  law,  but 
the  other  professions  like  engineering,  what 


the  regional  quality  of  the  university  is,  how 
many  people  present  themselves  from  the 
various  regions  of  the  province?  What  legacy 
of  sophisticated  and  trained  talent  is  avail- 
able to  the  various  regions,  or  is  it  just  helter 
skelter?  Another  matter  of  great  merriment, 
as  one  looks  at  these  educators  and  the  way 
they  run  things  in  this  very  close-knit  world, 
is  that  if  you  have  not  got  66  per  cent  you 
might  as  well  take— what  do  they  call  the 
course  now— they  take  a  special  course— 

An  hen.  member;  Make-up  course. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Make-up  course.  They  go  back 
and  repopulate  the  universities  for  another 
year  in  order  to  make  up  the  marks  to  get 
into  the  professional  schools.  Well,  I  am 
desperately  interested  in  these  aspects.  After 
all,  people  in  northern  Ontario  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  these  institutions  the  same  as 
anybody  else,  and  they  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  sufficient  numbers  of  plain  people  will 
come  out  of  the  universities  and  come  back 
to  endow  their  community  with  their  talents. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  does  not  care  about  that  aspect 
at  all.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  who  presents  him- 
self, no  matter  where  he  comes  from,  and  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  in  then  that 
is  all  well  and  good  and  pay  no  heed  to  the 
long-term,    sociological   implications. 

I  have  long  ago  learned  not  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  any  questions. 
I  do  not  ask  him  any  questions  because  you 
do  not  get  much  of  an  answer  from  him, 
and  I  have  adopted  the  technique  for  many 
years  now.  I  tell  him  what  I  think  he  should 
do.  What  he  should  have  done  a  long  time 
ago  is  take  the  steps  to  initiate  the  founding 
of  a  law  school  at  Laurentian.  That  would 
be  a  solution. 

We  have  not  got  a  single  professional 
school  in  northern  Ontario,  in  the  classical 
professions.  We  have  no  medical  school.  We 
have  no  law  school.  We  have  no  school  of 
engineering.  In  that  type  of  sophisticated 
training  we  have  none  at  all.  We  have  some 
professional  schools  in  some  of  the  newer 
disciplines,  which  is  a  nice  way  of  putting  it. 
The  newer  disciplines,  such  as  social  work, 
but- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  teaching! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  teaching! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  very  new! 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  is  not  very  new.  Well, 
not  a   profession   in   the   sense   of   the   older 
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ones.  But,  there  is  the  problem  yet:  I  sit  across 
the  lake  and  I  look  at  Laurentian  University 
with  all  its  troubles;  I  am  not  going  to  relate 
them  here.  The  Minister  ^vill  never  accuse 
me  of  being  connected  with  Laurentian  al- 
though I  am  on  the  board  of  regents  of  one 
of  the  founding  colleges  there.  But  I  sit  and 
I  look  at  those  buildings  across  the  lake  and 
this  is  the  last  point  I  want  to  make  and  I 
have  no  reticence  about  making  it  at  all.  You 
sit  and  you  see  the  most  elaborate,  expensive, 
luxurious— all  those  words  fit— buildings  going 
up  and  the  buildings  are  related  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  administration.  The  administration's 
comfort  comes  first.  They  have  the  most 
elaborate  office  space  that  would  outdo  that 
of  any  bank  president,  the  president  of  the 
CPR  or  anybody  else.  You  can  see  that  the 
first  priority  of  the  board  of  governors  at 
Laurentian  and  the  senior  administration  staff 
from  the  president  down  was  to  look  to  their 
own  comfort  first. 

Literjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:   Students  come  last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  hunting! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Students  come  last. 

Not  at  hunting;  that  is  true,  to  their  great 
discredit. 

They  ought  to  have  established  a  student 
centre  many  years  ago.  The  number  of  books 
in  the  library  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
deplorable.  But  what  they  did  is,  they  built 
lots  of  office  space  and  bought  a  very  elabor- 
ate home  for  the  president  and  housed  him 
very  well.  One  of  the  best  houses  in  town  was 
purchased  at  a  very  early  time.  They  bought 
a  whole  apartment  building  for  the  staff. 
They  just  routed  everybody  out  of  the  apart- 
ment building  downtown  and  it  is  true  to 
say  that  every  contact  of  Laurentian  with  the 
city  of  Sudbury  has  been  abrasive.  It  has  been 
an  irritable  contact.  Every  time  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  community  of 
Sudbury,  relations  have  worsened.  And  one 
wonders  when  the  students  are  going  to  have 
adequate  facilities  in  which  to  meet,  discuss 
and  learn  from  each  other  and  engage  in— 
what  is  the  modern  word— dialogue,  and  do 
all  those  sorts  of  things.  But  I  suppose  some- 
time in  the  next  decade,  there  might  be  some 
hope  on  the  horizon. 

Well,  a  lot  of  money  is  spent,  but  I  sup- 
pose next  year  I  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
problem  in  respect  of  the  law  schools  which 
was  the  subject  that  I  started  out  to  talk 
about  to  these  young  men  who  come  to  me 


and  say:  "I  tried  to  get  in.  I  wrote  to  them 
all,  I  have  been  turned  down,  and  could  you 
be  of  any  assistance?" 

Well,  of  what  assistance  can  a  pohtician 
l:!e?  The  one  thing  you  cannot  do  if  you  are 
the  true  ombudsman,  is  that  you  cannot  say, 
"I  cannot  do  anything  for  you".  You  cannot 
close  the  door  or  give  them  a  blunt  refusal 
against  making  some  effort.  But  if  you  make 
the  effort,  you  know  that  you  are  going  to 
end  in  failure  because  you  get  up  against 
what  I  call  this  very  cohesive,  insulated  type 
of  educational  clique  who  in  many  ways— 
whose  notions  appear  to  be,  if  I  may  borrow 
the  word— simplistic. 

They  will  tell  you  that  if  you  have  not  got 
66  per  cent,  there  is  no  use  applying,  and  yet 
there  was  never  any  proof  that  because  a  law 
student  in  the  first  day  had  66  per  cent  that 
he  was  going  to  end  up  a  better  lawyer  than 
a  man  who  had  59  per  cent.  That  proposition 
needs  to  be  demonstrated.  And  of  course,  wc 
know  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

I  just  trust  that  The  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  will  do  something;  and  I  remind 
myself  now  I  am  one  of  those  on  the  outside 
looking  in,  one  of  the  taxpayers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers.  I  remnd  myself 
that  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  him- 
self, not  so  many  years  ago,  told  the  presi- 
dents—I think  I  am  right,  I  think  it  was  the 
presidents  of  the  universities,  a  body  that 
seems  to  have  surrounded  itself  with  more 
power  than  the  Kremlin— but  he  told  them  at 
some  dinner  that  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  they  would  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
society  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  was  actually  at  a 
lecture  at  York  University. 

Mr.   Sopha:  All  right! 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  they  did  not 
demonstrate  the  necessary  sensitivity  that  it 
would  not  be  long  until  the  public  sector 
would  begin  to  show  them  how  it  needed  to 
be  done.  I  think  I  paraphrased  accurately 
what  he  said. 

Well,  this  is  a  good  area  for  him  to  get 
started,  because  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
digesting  the  notion  that  in  the  light  of  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  the  public  pours 
into  universities,  that  the  public,  through  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  has  a  moral 
right  to  tell  the  universities,  or  suggest  to 
tiiem,  or  advise  them,  in  what  ways  they 
might  demonstrate  sensitivity  to  sociological 
and  economic  needs. 
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I  have  no  trouble  with  that  at  all  and  I 
do  not  see  that  interfering  with  academic  free- 
dom, but  these  institutions  operate  within  the 
framework  of  society,  they  are  supported  by 
society,  and  they  must  be  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  society. 

All  right;  I  have  spoken,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  one  area  of  frustration  that  I  have 
encountered  as  a  member. 

I  have  been  sort  of  critical  of  President 
Mullins,  and  I  just  wanted  to  say  this  about 
him.  I  noticed  in  a  recent  meeting  that  he 
advocated  the  early  establishment  of  a  law 
school  at  Laurentian,  and  that  incensed  some 
of  the  faculty  there.  The  faculty  are  not  pre- 
pared to  allow  President  Mullins  to  determine 
the  priorities  of  development  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  now  they  have  got  a  number  of  the 
students  in  support  of  them,  thus  adding  to 
the  anxieties  of  President  Mullins'  life.  But 
they  want  to  wrest  those  initiatives  away  from 
him. 

Well,  I  say,  "God  speed.  President  Mulhns," 
in  the  establishment  of  a  law  school  and  a 
medical  school  and  any  other  type  of  pro- 
fessional faculty.  And  I  want  to  add  this 
about  it— I  hope  I  am  not  taking  up  some- 
body else's  time— all  the  Minister  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  has  to  do,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Scarborough  East,  to  show  the  prestige 
of  his  position,  is  to  make  a  speech  some- 
where. He  drops  a  pearl,  and  ripples  would 
not  be  an  adequate  way  to  describe  the 
reverberation;  he  sets  up  tidal  waves,  absolute 
tidal  waves. 

I  recall  in  that  regard  that  the  Minister 
made  a  speech  somewhere  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  teachers'  college  and  right 
away  President  Mullins  wrote  to  the  Minister 
in  the  next  post  and  said,  "Laurentian— estab- 
lish it  at  Laurentian".  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Minister  made  a  speech  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  school  and  the  next  day 
President  Mullins  wrote  to  him  and  said 
"Laurentian". 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  does  not  miss  many 
there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  all  credit  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  not  made  a  speech 
about  the  establishment  of  another  law  school. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  President  Mullins  does 
not  know  is  that  notwithstanding  he  wrote 
to  the  Minister,  it  may  be  six  or  eight  months, 
if  ever,  before  he  gets  a  reply.  He  may  have 
to  send  a  smoke  signal  or  telephone  him  or 
something. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  has  got  his  teachers' 
college. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  this  Minister  certainly 
is  not  attentive  to  his  mail,  he  is  not  much 
on  the  mail,  he  is  not  much  on  answering. 

Now  if  I  could  briefly  advert  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  some  form  of  reply 
in  respect  of  this  vexing  problem  of  assistance 
to  Ontario  students  studying  abroad.  I  went 
through  the  travails  of  the  geographer  from 
Laurentian  studying  in  England.  The  Minister 
was  not  here,  but  I  brought  this  up  under 
the  Treasurer's  estimates,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  that,  though  it  was  quite  a  story. 

But  yesterday  came  in  the  mail  a  query 
from  a  student  who  is  studying  at  Stratford, 
a  resident  of  Ontario.  He  has  a  wife  and  one 
child.  He  wrote  to  the  member  for  Eglinton 
(Mr.  Reilly)  and  myself  at  the  same  time; 
one,  because  he  lived  in  the  Eglinton  riding 
before  he  went  to  Stratford,  and  two,  be- 
cause originally  he  is  from  Sudbury.  He  tells 
me  of  the  desperate  financial  straits  that  he 
is  in,  with  a  wife  and  child,  no  resources, 
and  apparently  no  funds  available  from  the 
student  loan  or  student  awards  programme. 

I  do  not  see  what  the  justification  for  that 
can  be,  because  it  is  in  our  own  self-interest 
for  these  people  to  go  abroad.  I  do  not  have 
to  elaborate  on,  or  argue  that.  That  is  so 
perfectly  apparent.  I  know  from  experience, 
that  the  student  awards  programme  is  not 
functioning  very  well,  because  they  do  not 
answer  the  mail  either.  And  when  you  are 
told  about  it  and  write  to  them;  weeks  go 
by,  six,  seven  weeks.  Asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  refusal  of  the  many  who  come 
to  see  all  of  us,  you  wonder  why  you  have 
not  got  a  reply.  You  call  them  up  and  you 
are  told  that  their  mailing  address  is  dif- 
ferent from  their  location.  The  mind  really 
boggles  to  hear  this,  but  having  called  up 
you  say,  "Why  do  you  not  answer  your  mail? 
What  about  these  three  or  four  students  that 
I  wrote  to  you  about  six  weeks  ago?"  Mr. 
Bethune  is  not  to  be  criticized  because  he 
has  not  seen  your  letter  at  this  point.  He  has 
not  seen  it.  He  is  the  boss  somewhere  and 
he  rustles  about  when  he  finds  your  letters, 
and  then  gives  you  a  reply. 

There  has  to  be  something  wrong  with  a 
system  like  that  for  me  to  say  you  are 
spending  $L5  billion  and  yet  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  look  after  your  mail  a  little  better. 

We  may  have  to  do  something  about  cut- 
ting down  the  amount  that  you  have.  I  really 
believe— finally,  the  last  point  I  am  going  to 
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make— that  it  is  time  this  Minister  got  out  of 
his  portfolio.  He  has  been  too  long  a  time 
Minister  of  Education,  and  I  think  he  has 
got  too  close— he  really  has  got  too  close  to  a 
subject— and  it  is  an  almost  quasi  familio  re- 
lationship. I  was  going  to  use  a  more  colour- 
ful word,  but  I  will  not.  It  might  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  knows  the  word  I 
mean.  It  is  about  time  that  he  bailed  out 
so  that  we  may  put  somebody  like  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  with 
some  fresh  ideas  in  here  to  have  another 
look  at  this  whole  programme,  and  I  would 
hope  for  his  own  political  future— if  he  does 
not  mind  a  little  free  advice  at  two  minutes 


to  six— that  for  his  own  political  future  he 
might  very  well  divest  himself  of  both  port- 
folios and  get  into  something  safe  and  com- 
fortable, like  Attorney  General.  And  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  can  become 
the  new  Solicitor  General  whenever  we  ap- 
point such  a  body. 

Now  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  is  not  here. 
Nobody  will  tell  him  that  I  made  those  com- 
ments, but  he  has  an  unerring  accuracy  of 
eventually  following  the  Cabinet  changes 
that  I  advocate.  Thank  you  very  much. 


It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
recess. 


the  House  took 
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APPENDIX 
(see  page  885S) 

PROVINCIALLY  ASSISTED  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ONTARIO 

1964-65  1969-70 
(Estimated) 

Total   enrolment    43,969  100,002 

Post  Grade  13  undergraduate  students  37,085  88,581 

First   year   students 13,552  30,022 

Graduate    students    5,421  11,421 

Percentage  of  age  group  18-21  attending  university  11.8%  20.1% 


1964-65  1969-70 

Full-time  enrolment  by  institution  (Estimated) 

-Brock    University    124  1,699 

-Carleton  University    2,729  7,140 

-University  of  Guelph    1,927  6,073 

-Lakehead   University    466  2,322 

— Laurentian  University*    556  2,074 

-McMaster  University   3,312  6,885 

-University  of  Ottawa  3,838  6,816 

-Queen's    University    4,029  7,297 

-University  of  Toronto**   15,207  23,700 

-Trent    University    105  1,313 

-University  of  Waterloo  3,137  10,326 

-The  University  of  Western  Ontario   5,274  11,384 

-University  of   Windsor    1,986  5,144 

-York   University***    1,279  7,829 

Total  43,969  100,002 

Operating  Grants  to  Ontario  Universities  $42,666,000         $262,647,000t 

Capital    Support    $45,600,000         $119,000,000 


Student  Awards,  Scholarships  and  Fellowships- 
Provincial   Contribution    

Number  of  Post-secondary  Students  Assisted  by 

Grants,  Loans,  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  

Teaching  Staff  at  Provincially  Assisted  Universities 

and  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  

*including  Algoma  and  Nipissing 

**including  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
***including  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 
fincludes   Computer   Grants,   Grants   to   Church-related   institutions    and 

College  of  Art. 


1964-65 

1969-70 
(Estimated) 

$4,350,000 

$39,715,000 

10,553 

65,000 

3,247 

7,800 

to    the    Ontario 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  have  another  set  of  estimates  run- 
ning. I  want  to  turn  to  a  subject  that  is  dear 
to  my  heart  and,  hopefully,  it  is  going  to 
become  dear  to  the  Minister's  (Mr.  Davis's) 
heart.  When  the  Minister  presented  us  with 
this  booklet,  and  I  read  through  it,  I  noticed 
that  the  Minister  indicated  here  on  page  26, 
and  I  quote: 

Planning  is  under  way  for  an  addition  to 

the  college  of  education  of  the  University 

of  Toronto  and  for  refurbishing  the  present 

building. 

I  was,  to  say  the  least,  slightly  dismayed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  there  it  did  not  say  that 
plans  for  a  college  of  education  at  Sudbury,  to 
be  located  at  Laurentian,  were  under  way. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  show  the  Minister  how 
he  can  save  some  money,  hopefully,  and  to 
prove  to  him  why  we  must  have  a  college  of 
education  in  the  Sudbury  area.  I  am  going  to 
use  the  material  I  gathered  for  the  Throne 
Debate  last  fall  and  try  to  present  the  same 
facts,  because  I  believe  tlie  Minister  was  not 
in  the  House  on  that  occasion,  due  to  other 
commitments,  and  I  want  to  ensure  that  he 
knows  what  I  said. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs ) :  I  read  it,  but  I  will  listen  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  drive  the  point  home 
tonight,  and  maybe  it  will  be  the  coup  de 
grace  that  will  give  a  much-needed  building 
and  facility  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
In  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  am  going  to  prove  to 
the  Minister- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  Lake- 
head. 


Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  going  to  prove,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, to  the  Attorney  General  why- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  These 
are  all  beaten  paths. 

Mr.  Martel:  —why  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  not 
the  natural  choice  either. 

The  college  of  education  could  be,  and 
should  be,  and  must  be  located  in  the  Sud- 
bury area,  in  northern  Ontario  immediately. 
This  Ontario  College  of  Education  could,  in 
fact,  be  opened  to  students  in  the  fall  of  1970 
—I  have  changed  the  date  because  1969  is 
now  gone  by.  It  must  be  started  in  the  fall 
for  very  valid  reasons.  One,  which  has  been 
outlined  already,  is  that  some  18  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  at  the  present 
time  are  unqualified.  The  number  of  unquali- 
fied personnel  will  increase  because  the 
emergency  courses,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  summer  schools,  except  at  the  Lake- 
head,  have  disappeared.  This  means  that 
complete  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on 
the  existing  college  of  education  for  the 
majority  of  teachers  who  will  supply  the 
secondary  level.  This  source  is  inadequate  at 
the  present  time. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  schools  will  receive  their  greatest 
influx  of  students  in  the  next  seven  to  ten 
years.  One  can  readily  see  that  we  are  in  for 
a  rather  rough  time— not  just  in  the  north, 
although  primarily  in  the  north,  but  in 
southern  Ontario  as  well.  As  if  it  were  not 
bad  enough,  we  in  the  north  cannot  get  grad- 
uates from  the  Ontario  College  of  Education 
in  the  south.  They  just  do  not  go  to  the 
north.  I  believe  in  our  area,  in  the  year 
1967-68,  we  were  successful  in  getting  14 
graduates,  and  in  the  north  as  a  whole  we 
were  successful  in  getting  65  graduates,  out 
of  1,000  graduate  students  from  the  Ontario 
Colleges  of  Education.  Even  those  university 
graduates  from  the  north  do  not  return  in 
great  numbers  to  the  north. 

To  substantiate  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  quote  some  studies  recendy  done  in 
England  on  regional  colleges  of  education.  It 
was  revealed  that  students  travelling  long 
distances  to  colleges  of  education  did  not  tend 
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to  return  to  their  place  of  origin  in  signifi- 
cantly large  percentages,  but  rather  stayed 
and  accepted  positions  in  the  proximity  of 
the  college  of  education  which  they  were 
attending. 

A  paper  in  tlie  magazine  Education  for 
Teaching  in  the  autumn  of  1967,  called 
"Regional  Origins  of  Students  in  Colleges  of 
Education"  by  William  Taylor,  refers  to  a 
study  made  of  a  college  of  education  in  the 
Bristol  area  in  southwestern  England.  The 
study  was  made  over  a  period  of  years  and  it 
was  noted  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  students  attending  it  came  from  within  a 
radius  of  approximately  50  miles.  Of  this  80 
per  cent,  two-thirds  accepted  positions  in  the 
local  schools  in  that  area  after  graduation.  The 
other  20  per  cent  came  mostly  from  Wales— 
approximately  100  miles  away— and  of  this 
20  per  cent,  it  is  significant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  only  three  per  cent  returned  to  Wales 
to  teach  upon  graduation. 

The  author  of  this  report  argued  that  the 
low  rate  of  mobility  for  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  was  as  a  direct  result  of  the  regional 
nature  of  the  college.  Had  the  college  been 
farther  away  from  the  area,  the  local  schools 
would  have  been  much  less  well  served,  and 
certainly  this  holds  true  in  northern  Ontario. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  we  might  call 
this  a  factor  of  loss  by  osmosis.  The  osmosis 
might  be  the  result  of  practical  teaching 
experience  in  local  schools.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  salesmanship  of  local  school  boards 
and  by  principals  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing, and  a  natural  tendency  by  students  to 
locate  for  their  early  years  of  teaching  in  a 
known  educational  environment. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  when  we  take  all  of 
these  matters  into  consideration,  that  unless 
a  college  of  education  be  opened  up  in 
northern  Ontario,  we  are  confronted  with 
some  rather  grave  problems.  It  follows  that 
a  college  of  education  must  be  located  in  the 
north  and  I  want  to  suggest— and  I  am  not 
being  parochial,  Mr.  Chairman— the  Sudbury 
area.  It  might  appear  that  way  but  hope- 
fully when  I  get  through  even  the  Attorney 
General  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  go  to  the  Sudbury  area.  I  hops 
he  is   listening. 

In  the  various  documents  that  have  come 
out  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  including 
"Living  and  Learning"  and  the  McLeod 
report,  it  has  been  indicated  that  teachers' 
colleges  should  house  teacher  training  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  12  or  13  and  a  teacher 
attending  one  of  these  should  be  able  to 
teach   at   any   level.    That  is,   if  my   under- 


standing of  these  documents  is  correct.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
McLeod  report: 

A  programme  for  teacher  education  be 
provided  by  universities.  The  programme 
be  of  four-year  duration,  leading  to  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  and  professional  certifi- 
cation, elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  be  offered  within  the  same  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  university  and  by 
the  same  university.  This  is  according  to 
McLeod  and   the  Hall-Dennis  report. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  establish  this  in 
tlie  north,  we  should  try  to  establish  it  in 
a  locahty  that  is  central.  Consider  the  area 
that  I  feel  a  college  of  education  should  serve 
—it  would  include  the  North  Bay  area,  the 
Timmins  area,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sudbury. 

With  the  Timmins  to  Sudbury  highway 
nearing  completion— we  were  guaranteed  last 
night  by  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Gomme)  that  it  would  be  completed  by  1970— 
this  means  the  Timmins  students  could  drive 
down  in  a  couple  of  hours.  With  North  Bay 
only  80-odd  miles  from  Sudbury  and  with 
the  Soo  200  miles,  roughly,  from  Sudbury, 
you  have  a  focal  point  that  brings  students 
by  a  variety  of  means  of  transportation— 
primarily  road  for  university  students,  I 
would  imagine— to  an  area  that  is  focal  or 
central  to  the  whole  region.  I  see  the  At- 
torney General  watching  me;  I  am  sure  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  agree  on  that  point 
anyway. 

At  the  present  time,  by  the  way,  included 
as  modes  of  transjxDrt  there  is  air,  the  CNR 
and  the  CP,  so  you  do  not  have  much  of  a 
problem— it  is  a  very  central  location.  But 
what  also  is  very  interesting  is  that  at  North 
Bay,  you  are  in  the  process,  or  contemplating, 
planning  building  an  elementary  school  or 
training  school  for  elementary  teachers  asso- 
ciated with  Nipissing;  at  Laurentian,  you  are 
now  building  or  finishing  an  Ecole  Normale 
and  you  are  contemplating  a  teachers'  col- 
lege in  the  Lakehead  or  an  OCE.  That  is 
three  diflFerent  structures. 

The  point  is  are  we  going  to  adhere  to 
this  policy?  If  we  are  going  to  have  plans 
from  people  who  do  studies  and  make  re- 
ports and  then  we  ignore  the  reports,  this 
seems  to  be  ridiculous.  You  are  going  to 
end  with  three  universities,  three  libraries 
this  way;  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  three 
gymnasiums,  three  cafeterias.  Three  of  every- 
thing, Mr.  Minister,  including  classrooms. 

Yet,  the  studies  indicate  that  rather  than 
having  this   diversity  all  over  the  province. 
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we  should  be  trying  to  consolidate  it  and 
put  it  in  an  area  which  would  satisfy  the 
need.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  area— and 
I  am  not  being  parochial  again— outside  of 
Sudbury  that  can  serve  the  whole  mass  of 
northeastern  Ontario  if  you  locate  it  at 
the  Soo  or  at  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  You  are 
a  little  loose  on  your  mileage. 

Mr.  Martel:  Students  are  not  going  to  go 
to  the  Lakehead  from  North  Bay,  they  are 
not  going  to  go  from  Timmins  and  they  are 
not  going  to  go  from  Sudbury.  I  doubt  if 
they  will  go  there  from  the  Soo  because  the 
transportation  is  not  adequate.  They  will 
come  to  southern  Ontario.  If  you  are  going 
to  try  to  save  the  province  money,  the  time 
to  do  it  is  now  while  only  one  structure  is 
being  built;  the  Ecole  Normale  which  is 
almost  completed. 

If  you  are  going  to  serve  a  bilingual  com- 
munity, it  would  be  advisable,  where  an 
Ecole  Normale  is  being  constructed,  to  finish 
that  aspect  including  the  training  of  French 
high  school  teachers  and  fill  in  the  rest  of 
the  complex  with  the  English  counterpart 
right  there.  We  would  not  have  triplicate 
facilities  being  built.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  province,  transpoitation- 
wise  and  so  on,  as  already  indicated;  it  is 
there.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  reasons, 
sociological  reasons.  For  example,  the  people 
in  Timmins  have  many  related  people  in 
Sudbury  because  they  are  involved  in  mining 
industries;  they  know  many  people.  It  makes 
it  much  simpler  to  find  accommodation.  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  a  few  more  reasons. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  You  had  better  check  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Martel:  For  the  member  for  Fort 
William,  I  am  not  trying  to  ehminate  the 
necessity  for  a  teachers'  college  there.  It 
serves  200,000  people  maybe? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Locally  250,000. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  area  I  am  talking  about 
serves  700,000  people.  Another  factor,  of 
course,  is  in  teacher  training  you  have  to 
have  good  high  schools.  I  think  that  the 
Soo  has  certainly  some  high  schools  which 
have  top-notch  performances.  So  has  the 
Sudbury  area,  North  Bay  and  Timmins.  We 
have  the  real  training  ground  for  students 
who  are  attending  Laurentian,  Nipissing  and 
Algoma  to  train  and  stay  right  in  the  area. 
I  say,  economically  and  logically  and  in  keep- 
ing   with    tlie   reports    of    the    various    com- 


mittees, that  there  is  only  one  area  in  which 
this  Minister  can  move  to  save  the  province 
money  and  to  provide  the  best  teachers 
possible  for  northern  Ontario,  and  that  is  at 
Laurentian.  I  would  appreciate  the  Minister's 
comments. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  should  be  defending  his  own  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  anticipated  that  the 
member  might  want  some  reply.  This  has 
been  discussed,  of  course,  on  other  occasions. 

I  would  point  out  two  or  three  things  to 
him.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  agree  with 
these.  Firstly,  as  far  as  the  department  is 
concerned,  the  question  of  the  integration  of 
teacher  education  into  the  universities  is 
something  that  is  in  a  state  now  of  flux;  it  is 
in  process,  and  of  course,  we  can  apply  other 
thoughts  to  it  that  perhaps  were  not  possible 
some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

I  think  one  should  also  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  there  already  is  an  existing 
facility  at  Thunder  Bay.  It  is  a  very  fine 
facility,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  to 
see  it  not  used,  so  perhaps  it  would  make 
sense  to  continue  with  the  teacher  e  ucation 
programme  there.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  who  did  not  really  ask  me 
to  reply,  I  think  he  told  me,  'you  will  put  a 
faculty  of  law  in  Laurentian'  —  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  that  if  there  is  a 
facility  there,  a  professional  faculty,  there  is 
no  question  of  the  possibilities  of  creating 
an  interest  and  retaining  people  in  those 
geographic  areas;  no  doubt  that  they  are 
better  than  if  there  are  no  facilities  there. 

We  found  this  with  the  interim  summer 
course  at  the  Lakehead  this  year  for  secon- 
dary school  teachers.  Now,  can  the  member 
now  question  the  validity  of  the  course  per 
se?  That  may  be  a  subject  for  some  otlier 
occasion,  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  oversub- 
scribed and  the  teachers  were  prepared  to 
stay  in  the  northwest  and  the  northeast. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  attracted  a  number 
of  secondary  school  teachers  into  the  pro- 
fession who  otherwise  would  not  have  gone 
if  the  course  had  not  been  offered  in  the 
Lakehead.  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  we  recognize  the  new  college  that  is 
being  built  at  Laurentian  which  will  be  in- 
tegrated, of  course,  with  that  institution,  that 
one  should  always  broaden  one's  horizons  and 
anticipate  the  possibilty  of  extending  it  into 
the  secondary  school  field  as  well. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  one 
question?   Is   there   a   possibility   you   might 
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just  delay  the  addition  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  updating  to  at  least  provide 
us  with  a  much,  much  needed  facility?  You 
now  have— what  is  it?  McCarthy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Martel:  MacArthur.  You  have  got 
University  of  Toronto.  Where  else  have  you 
got  OCE  located  in  southern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  London. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  south  has  some.  We  do 
not  have  any,  you  know.  We  northerners  get 
rather  frustrated  at  the  slowness  in  which 
things  come  to  the  north.  In  other  words, 
when  the  demand  is  filled  in  the  south,  then 
we  might  consider  the  north.  In  this  case  I 
am  asking  the  Minister  to  consider  the  north 
first  and  allow  those  people  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  just  put  up  with  the  in- 
adequate facilities  for  the  present  time.  But 
at  least  provide  us  with  a  facility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
prolong  this  but  if  the  hon.  member  would 
discuss  this  just  very  briefly  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis), 
he  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  a  speech,  a  rather 
impassioned  plea  that  he  made,  relative  to  tlie 
totally  inadequate  facilities,  he  calls  it,  up  at 
OCE  here  in  Toronto.  He  said:  "Mr.  Minister, 
it  is  time  to  get  that  rebuilt,  or  renovated,  or 
build  a  new  facility."  He  really  had  that  as 
one  of  his  number  one  priorities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  a  lot  of  catching 
up  to  do  with  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  we  are  always  in 
the  process,  but  I  think  perhaps  we  might 
check  this  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  it  Dr.  Jackson 
said— 100  years  behind  the  times  and  we  have 
gained  about  50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  that  was  five  years 
ago  so  I  think  if  you  asked  him  today,  as  I 
said  in  the  education  committee- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    You    are    now    only    25 
years  behind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  He  would  say  we 
are  perhaps  even  ahead  of  time  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  going  to  trip 
over  your  own  feet  if  you  do  not  look  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  one  has  to  be  careful 
of  that.  However,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  to  say  we  have  completely  neglected 
teacher  education  in  the  north  is  not  quite 


right  because  the  new  teachers'  college  at 
Laurentian  will  be  a  very  excellent  facility, 
a  first  class  facility. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  one  is  disputing  that.  All 
I  want  is  a  college  of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right.  All  you  want  is 
a  college  of  education.  I  have  made  a  note. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Will  yesterday  be  soon  enough? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  renew  my  an- 
nual plea  to  the  Minister  for  reconsideration 
of  the  way  the  Ontario  student  awards  plan 
operates  in  relation  to  students  attending 
American  universities.  Coming,  as  I  do,  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  Ontario,  a  lot  of  our 
students  have  only  one  alternative  when  it 
comes  to  certain  types  of  education  and  that 
is  to  go  into  the  United  States  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

However,  the  department,  in  its  student 
award  programme,  does  not  allow  the  stu- 
dents any  portion  of  their  award  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  award  and  as  a  result  this  is  a 
real  penalty  to  the  student  who  can  travel 
just  across  the  border  and  get  a  type  of  edu- 
cation and  in  some  type  of  discipline  that  he 
cannot  get  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
May  I,  at  this  time  then,  ask  the  Minister  if 
he  is  giving  any  consideration  to  changing 
the  student  award  programme  so  that  the  stu- 
dent attending  an  American  university  would 
be  treated  the  same  as  the  student  attending 
a  Canadian  university  and  not  discriminated 
against  in  relation  to  the  award  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the 
suggestion  a  little  more  intriguing  this  year 
than  last  year  after  listening  to  some  of  the 
discussions  earlier  this  afternoon.  We  could 
almost  say  there  is  a  bit  of  a  contradiction. 
We  were  discussing,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  the  desirability  or  the  concern  — 
I  think  a  very  valid  concern  —  about  the 
possibilities  of  others  than  Canadians  —  if  I 
can  phrase  it  that  way— in  our  universities; 
the  desirability  to  improve  the  numbers  of 
Canadians,  the  Canadian  content.  And  then 
we  are  asked,  when  resources  are  hmited,  to 
provide  student  assistance  for  those  students 
who  will  be  studying  outside  the  province. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Surely,  this  is 
different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  saying  it  is  ex- 
actiy  the  same  but  surely  if  there  is— 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Then  why  are  you  wasting  our  time  with  all 
that?  It  is  a  different  case! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Because  I  think  it  is  par- 
tially relevant. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  this  is  very  spurious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
if  funds  are  limited  surely  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  apportion  those  funds.  I  would 
agree  with  the  member  for  Sudbury  with 
respect  to  entrance  into  professional  facul- 
ties. I  think  priority  should  go  in  that  in- 
stance to  students  from  Ontario  or  Canada, 
and  I  think  priority  has  to  go— if  there  is  a 
limitation  on  funds  —  to  students  who  are 
studying  in  Ontario  institutions. 

You  know,  if  funds  were  totally  unlimited 
—in  other  words  if  we  had  all  that  anybody 
would  wish  for  this  type  of  programme  — 
sure  you  might  consider  it.  But  surely,  if  we 
have  to,  as  we  do,  set  certain  priorities,  the 
priority  must  be  for  students  in  our  own 
jurisdiction.  There  is  nothing  I  think  illogical 
about  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Minister  does  not 
understand  though  that  if  some  of  these  stu- 
dents were  to  attend  a  Canadian  university, 
you  would  have  to  give  them  a  much  larger 
award  than  what  you  would  give  them  were 
they  attending  an  American  university.  You 
are  really  saving  money  by  allowing  them  to 
go  to  school  in  the  United  States. 

You  would  have  to  come  along  and  build 
at  least  one  more  university  in  Ontario  to 
accommodate  those  Canadians  or  those  On- 
tario students  who  are  attending  American 
universities  at  the  present  time.  So  you  are 
really  saving  money,  Mr.  Minister,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  some  type  of  forgivable 
loan  or  by  allocating  some  part  of  that  award 
programme  that  would  be  forgiven,  to  those 
students  who  are  attending  American  univer- 
sities. 

Were  American  universities  to  treat  the 
Canadian  students  and  the  Ontario  student 
exactly  the  same  way  as  we  treat  American 
students  I  would  not  be  as  critical  as  I  am. 
But  the  American  university  charges  the 
Canadian  student  a  higher  tuition  than  the 
Canadian  university  charges  an  American 
student. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  right 
now,  a  Michigan  resident  pays  $480  to  at- 
tend university  and  the  Canadian  has  to  pay 
$1,670  in  Canadian  funds  to  take  that  same 
programme  at  the  American  university. 


If  they  are  going  to  penalize  our  students 
for  attending  their  institutions  then  I  think 
that  we  should  have  reciprocal  agreements 
with  them.  We  should  require  their  students 
attending  our  universities  to  pay  a  triple 
tuition  fee  just  as  they  charge  our  students. 

I  am  not  asking  for  that  really.  What  I  am 
asking  you  to  do  is  to  give  consideration  to 
the  Canadian  student  and  the  Ontario  student, 
and  I  will  make  the  plea  for  the  Windsor 
resident  student  who  is  attending  a  school  in 
Detroit  or  its  environs. 

He  cannot,  in  a  lot  of  cases,  get  that  pro- 
gramme in  a  Canadian  university,  but  he  can 
over  there  in  the  U.S.  You  are  discriminating 
against  him;  you  are  being  completely  unfair 
to  that  student  who  would  like  to  further  his 
education  in  the  U.S. 

You  may  say,  well  he  is  going  to  get  his 
education  over  there  and  he  does  not  return. 
With  the  new  immigration  laws,  there  is  a 
two-year  waiting  period  right  now  for  any- 
one attempting  to  enter  the  United  States  by 
visa. 

He  has  two  years  to  wait  before  they  will 
even  consider  his  application.  So,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, you  are  being  completely  unfair  to 
students  who  could  travel  only  two  or  three 
miles,  or  maybe  five  miles,  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. You  would  prefer  to  have  that  student 
come  back  into  Ontario  and  travel  120,  230, 
or  370  miles  for  that  education.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  London,  Toronto  and  Kingston. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   Would  you  not  like  to 

have- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  they  cannot  get  the 

programme   in  Windsor.     I   am   referring  to 

students  who  cannot  get  the  programmes  they 

want  in  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  student  at  all? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Then  our  Canadian  uni- 
versities will  not  accept  that  student  with  a 
Grade  12  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Whereas  the  American 
universities  will  accept  that,  and  yet  that 
same  student  will  get  that  degree  from  an 
American  university  and  he  will  come  back 
and  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  in  a  Canadian 
university.  Yes,  they  are  accepted.  They  are 
teaching  at  St.  Clair  College,  they  are  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Windsor.  See  how 
you  are  discriminating  against  the  Canadian 
who  wants  to  attend  an  American  university. 
You  are  being   completely   unfair  with  him 
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and  I  think  you  should  reconsider  your  atti- 
tude towards  the  student  loan  with  these 
Canadian  students— and  I  should  really  refer 
to  the  Ontario  students  attending  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  universities  over  there,  that  I 
can  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  nine  per 
cent  Canadian  students.  Nine  per  cent  of  the 
university  with  a  population  of  18,000.  If 
we  had  to  turn  around— and  provide  a  univer- 
sity in  here  for  those  approximately  1,500 
students,  you  would  have  to  build  another 
facility  in  here.  Why  don't  you  see  this,  Mr. 
Minister,  and  have  some  consideration  for  the 
Canadian  and  the  Ontario  student  who  wishes 
to  get  his  education  in  the  U.S.?  It  is  cheaper 
for  you  in  the  long  run. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect,  it  is  not  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A 
good  number  of  the  students  who  are  going 
to  Michigan,  to  Michigan  State— very  fine 
universities— to  Wayne,  another  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
elsewhere,  are  doing  so  with  Grade  12.  The 
hon.  member  knows  this.  It  is  also,  I  think, 
relevant  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  number 
of  American  students  studying  here  in  this 
jurisdiction  who  have  "replaced"  Ontario 
students  going  elsewhere,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  necessarily  a  question  of 
replacing. 

These  facilities  are  built  in  here  in  this 
province.  I  think  there  would  be  other  ways, 
but  hopefully  this  sort  of  situation  will  not 
arise.  We  are  in  this  position,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Wha  has  the  first  priority,  if  there  are  limita- 
tions of  funds,  a  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
Erindale  College— I  won't  go  to  Trent  or  York, 
I  do  not  want  to  upset  anybody— or  a  student 
who  wishes  to  attend  Wayne?  And  while  the 
member  for  Sudbury  says  that  my  argument 
is  a  bit  specious,  I  am  not  sure.  What  about 
the  cultural  influence,  the  Americanization  of 
students  who  are  studying  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  be  returning  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion? That  is  a  bit  of  a  contradiction  to  some 
of  the  things  we  were  saying  earlier. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  right,  if  the  Minister 
considers  that  a  contradiction,  why  does  not 
the  Minister  consider  then,  buying  out  the 
radio  station  in  Windsor,  CKLW  that  is  up 
for  sale  right  now,  and  have  that  as  an  out- 
let, so  that  at  least  we  can  come  along  and 
have  Canadian  content  over  that  television 
station  rather  than  practically  all  American 
content?  So,  Mr.  Minister,  you  are  speaking 
out  of  both  sides  of  your  mouth  at  the  same 
time...         ,  . 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  not— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  have  a  facility  that  is 
available  and  can  be  used  very  well  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  you  are  going  to  allow 
it  to  carry  on  the  same  ways  that  it  has  in 
the  past.  So,  Mr.  Minister,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference whether  a  student  goes  to  university 
over  there  and  he  comes  back  and  is  produc- 
tive in  Canada?   It  matters  not. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Well and  South):  Or  you 
hire  professors  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Or  you  hire  professors 
from  the  United  States  says  the  hon.  member 
from  Welland.  Mr.  Minister,  you  are  com- 
pletely wrong  in  your  approach.  You  are 
completely  wrong  and  I  hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  are  completely 
wrong  and  I  hope  you  would  certainly  re- 
consider. I  notice  your  Deputy  comes  from 
Windsor,  and  I  think  that  he  should  brain- 
wash you  a  bit,  so  that  you— 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  they  do  for  an  educa- 
tion down  there? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Were  is  not  for  the  facili- 
ries  across  the  border,  he  probably  would 
not  be  where  he  is  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  this,  that 
somebody  much  closer  than  the  Deputy 
Minister  has  a  certificate  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  only  thing  is  that  I 
am  a  little  disappointed  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  point  out  to  the  Minister  the  discrimi- 
nation that  the  Minister  is  practising  in  not 
allowing  a  student  to  attend  a  university  of 
his  choice.  He  tells  him  he  has  got  to  go  to 
an  Ontario  university  or  he  will  slap  his  wrist 
and  not  give  him  a  student  award. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  not  slap  their 
wrist  at  all.    We  leave  them  alone. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  why  do  you 
not  treat  the  Ontario  student  attending  an 
American  university  the  same  way  as  you 
treat  a  Canadian  student  attending  a  Canadian 
university?  You  are  discriminating  against 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  got  your  point. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  I  know,  but  I  am 
trying  to  drive  it  into  the  Minister's  head, 
this  is  the  thing.  It  will  never  help  con- 
vincing the  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough).  It  may 
very  soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  do  not  really  believe 
that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  apparently  that  fell 
on  infertile  ground.  I  will  only  tell  the 
Minister  now  that  when  we  come  back  in 
here  next  year,  you  will  hear  the  same  thing 
and  you  will  hear  it  until  we  are  over  there 
forming  the  government,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  we  will  both  be 
old,  old  men  by  that  time. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Do  not  be  so 
smug,  you  are  on  the  skids  now. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  mieht  add  to  the  plea  of  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkervdlle,  in  relation  to  this  whole 
business  of  the  process  of  awards  before  I 
begin  the  main  comment  I  want  to  make. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  even  more  serious 
problem  exists  in  our  country  in  that  students 
who  go  from  province  to  province  are  placed 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  I  think  that  this  is 
something  that  surely  should  come  before  the 
council  of  ministers,  and  which  surely  should 
be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible.  Because  if 
we  are  going  to  have  national  institutions  in 
our  country,  if,  indeed,  we  are  going  to  have, 
particularly  French  speaking  students  coming 
into  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
talking  about  students  awards;  a  student  who 
is  studying  in  another  province  is  eligible 
for  assistance,  if  they  qualify. 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  I  mean  those  who  are 
coming  from  another  province  to  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  any  student  from 
Ontario,  is  looked  after  if  they  go  elsewhere 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  but  I  am  talking  essen- 
tially about  the  Minister's  jurisdiction, 
although  it  is  not  his  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  okay. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  universities  in  Ontario  who  are 
encouraging  students  to  come  from  other 
jurisdictions,  other  provinces  of  Canada,  who 
want,  indeed,  to  build  a  national  university- 
well,  with  specific  purposes.  Let  us  take 
Glendon  College,  which  is  attempting  to  draw 
people  from  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly trying  to  draw  them  from  the 
province   of   Quebec,   and    I   think   that   the 


whole  thrust  of  this  university  is  distorted 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  this  cannot  be 
done.  I  would  ask  the  Minister,  in  relation 
to  this  same  problem,  to  bring  this  matter, 
with  some  decree  of  effectiveness  before  the 
council  of  Ministers  because  I  think  this  is 
really  distorting  his  own  jurisdiction  here  in 
Ontario.  I  think  there  are  students  in 
Saskatchewan,  in  Alberta,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, who  would  like  to  be  in  an  Ontario 
university,  and  I  think  there  are  Ontario 
students  who  should  be  meeting  those  students 
in  an  Ontario  university.  Even  more  so,  there 
are  students  from  Quebec  who  should  be  at 
an  Ontario  university,  if  we  are  going  to 
create  some  kind  of  nationality. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  Americani- 
zation argument  again,  but  simply  to  indicate, 
if  we  want  to  really  "Canadianize"  Ontario 
universities,  I  think  this  should  be  the  first 
step  we  should  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  expensive. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  recognize  that,  but  the 
cheapest  way  to  give  university  education  in 
Ontario  would  be  to  have  every  student, 
indeed  to  force  every  student,  to  go  to  the 
university  which  would  be  within  50  miles. 
You  could  draw  circles  and  make  everyone 
go  "local"  the  same  as  you  do  with  teachers' 
colleges.  But  you  would  not  want  to  do  that. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  university  spectrum 
you  would  want  to  produce  in  this  province, 
and  you  encourage  students,  if  they  wish,  to 
go  to  other  universities  because  of  the  edu- 
cational experience  available. 

In  fact,  you  do  not  even  do  it  for  arts  and 
science,  which  I  think  is  important.  There 
are  students  who  are  going  right  across  the 
province  to  secure  arts  and  science  courses  at 
the  University  of  Windsor,  who  could  be 
getting  that  course  at  Carleton,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  there  is  that  kind  of  a 
mix  in  each  university.  Well,  I  am  suggesting 
that  that  mix  should  be  broadened,  should  be 
Canadianized,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Minister  might  work  on  that  in  his  usual  ef- 
fective way  at  the  council  of  Ministers  the 
next  time  he  is  there. 

May  I  turn  to  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  want  to  deal  with,  I  hope  not  at  too 
great  length.  I  suggested  last  year,  in  my 
comments  on  the  University  Affairs  estimates, 
that  this  province  desperately  needs  some 
kind  of  a  five-year  plan.  We  are  still  operat- 
ing year  by  year,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
universities  to  know  exactly  where  they  are 
going  on  this  basis.  The  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  I  think  someone 
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must  decide  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
What  kind  of  a  pattern  of  post-secondary 
education  are  we  trying  to  produce  in  this 
province? 

Now  I  know  the  Minister  will  probably 
say  that  this  is  the  job  of  the  Commission  to 
Study  Post-Secondary  Education,  and  al- 
though we  must  congratulate  the  Minister  for 
having  appointed  the  commission,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know  how  the  commis- 
sion is  getting  along;  how  many  meetings 
has  it  had.  The  statement  of  the  Minister 
indicated  that  we  would  be  getting  a  report 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  a  report  yet,  and  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  the  decisions  which  he  has 
given  to  that  commission  to  make  are  crucial, 
are  critical  at  this  point  in  time.  I  suspect 
that  with  the  delay  in  appointing  the  com- 
mission, we  may  very  well  have  made  a 
number  of  decisions  which  we  will  not  be 
able  to  reverse,  and  that  unless  we  move 
very,  very  quickly,  that  we  are  going  to  be, 
I  think,  in  some  serious  trouble. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  Ontario  is 
in  limbo  between  what  is  essentially  two 
different  traditions.  We  have  the  British 
tradition  on  the  one  hand,  which  tends  to 
consider  university  as  an  experience  which 
really  is  relevant  to  a  fairly  small  number  of 
the  population,  perhaps  only  8,  9  or  10  per 
cent.  Then  you  have  the  American  tradition 
across  the  border  which  essentially  regards 
the  university  as  an  extension  of  compulsory 
universal  education;  well,  perhaps  not  com- 
pulsory, but  at  least  universal  education. 
One  tries  to  find  exactly  where  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  Ontario  stands  in  this  game. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Im- 
possible. 

An  hon.  member:  In  the  middle. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  you  see,  the  problem  is 
that  this,  I  think,  is  a  basic  point.  Last  year 
in  his  remarks,  and  on  the  introduction  to 
the  estimates  the  Minister  said  that  by  1975 
I  think,  he  would  have  double  the  number 
of  enrollments  in  the  universities  in  Ontario. 
He  said  by  that  time  he  would  probably 
have  25  per  cent  of  the  age  group  from  18 
to  21  at  the  university  level.  And  he  said 
that  probably  about  25  per  cent  would  be  in 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
by  the  same  time. 

Now,  my  question  really  is,  where  do  you 
get  this  figure.  Where  does  the  25  per  cent 
come  from?  And  is  25  per  cent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  projection,  or  the  top  of  the  projection? 
And  is  that  what  the  Minister  regards  as  the 


plateau  at  which  we  start  to  level  out,  or  is 
it  simply  25  per  cent  on  the  way  to  50  per 
cent,  60  per  cent,  70  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  exactly,  where  are  we  going? 

This,  I  think,  is  the  problem  that  the  uni- 
versities are  facing.  But  the  problem  is  that 
this  decision  is  not  being  made  by  the  Min- 
ister; it  is  not  being  made  by  the  politicians 
and  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  poli- 
ticians, to  decide  the  ends  of  the  educational 
system.  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  really, 
the  means  are  deciding  the  ends,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  Minister  has  very 
clearly  in  his  mind  what  the  end  is. 

I  know  that  anyone  who  says  we  should 
restrict  the  university  population  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  population  is  immediately 
going  to  be  put  upon  by  all  sorts  of  people 
for  being  an  elitist,  for  being  an  intellectual 
snob  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  But  I  do 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  is  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  we  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision, that  putting  100  per  cent  of  the  age 
group  from  18  to  21,  or  even  50  per  cent  of 
the  age  group  from  18  to  21  in  a  university 
may  very  well  be  somewhat  beyond  the 
means  of  this  province,  if  the  university  edu- 
cation means  in  1985  what  university  educa- 
tion means  in  1969.  In  other  words— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    But  will  it,  this   is  the 

point? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  suggest  that  is  a  very 
pointed  question.  Will  it?  That  is  exactly 
what  people  in  universities  are  asking.  Is 
the  Minister  really  suggesting  to  us  that 
what  we  want  really  is  not  a  university  but  a 
post-secondary  institution  of  a  pseudo  uni- 
versity type.  Now,  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant point  because  if  you  look  at  formula 
financing  I  would  say  this  is  the  means  that 
the  Minister  is  using  to  try  and  place  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  universities. 

We  will  come  back  to  formula  financing  in 
another  context,  I  hope,  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  think  that  that  procedure,  for  example, 
does  encourage  universities  to  add  to  their 
numbers.  It  encourages  universities  to  go  out 
and  procure  students.  It  encourages  univer- 
sities, in  some  cases,  not  to  be  quite  as 
definitive  as  they  might  be  as  to  who  would 
benefit  best  from  their  programmes,  because 
the  larger  you  get,  the  sooner  will  your 
formula  financing  make  your  university  finan- 
cially viable,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  real 
problem.  As  well  as  that,  it  encourages  large 
classes,  the  very  things  that  the  students  are 
concerned  about.  It  encourages  post-graduate 
work,    and    post-graduate    work    of    such    a 
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quantity  that  the  nature  may  very  well  be 
undermined. 

Universities  may  feel  that  they  are  being 
pressured,  being  influenced  to  encourage  post- 
graduate work  in  Ontario,  because,  of  course, 
it  is  by  that  means  that  you  get  "money  in 
the  bank,"  once  you  have  enlarged  your  post- 
graduate course  beyond  a  certain  level. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  using  this  sys- 
tem of  encouraging  universities  to  enlarge, 
what  I  call  the  Grade  13  machine  disappears. 
Now,  with  all  of  its  faults  and  heaven  only 
knows  I  would  agree  with  the  Minister  that 
we  did  blessed  little,  I  think,  to  improve  the 
Grade  13  examination  over  the  years— to 
make  it  a  more  reasonable  method  of  sorting 
out  those  who  should  go  on  and  those  who 
should  not— at  least,  not  those  who  should  go 
on  and  those  who  should  not,  but  rather  sort- 
ing out  the  direction  that  young  people 
should  go  once  they  have  reached  Grade  13. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  nothing  now,  at 
all.  Last  year  I  discussed  with  the  Minister 
what  60  per  cent  meant  and  he  kept  saying 
that  the  60  per  cent  is  what  the  universities 
required.  I  kept  saying  to  the  Minister  that 
60  per  cent  really  does  not  mean  very  much 
now,  because  60  per  cent  may  be  very  differ- 
ent in  one  school  to  another. 

I  think  now  what  you  are  going  to  see 
happen  is  the  universities  are  going  to  say, 
"Look,  we  don't  know  what  60  per  cent  is, 
not  only  that  but  we  don't  even  know  whether 
the  universities  will  give  us  a  mark  of  60 
per  cent",  they  are  starting  to  use  A,  B,  C, 
D,  or  Roman  numerals,  I,  II,  III  and  IV, 
which  all  mean  diff^erent  marks  in  different 
schools. 

On  top  of  that,  really  what  the  Minister 
wants  is  an  individual  education  in  an  indivi- 
dual high  school,  so  what  we  will  do  is  we 
will  simply  ask  each  principal  to  hand  us  a 
statement  saying,  "Well,  he  has  completed 
Grade  13"  or  whatever  the  Minister  calls 
Grade  13  at  that  point  in  time,  or  "We  think 
he  should  be  at  a  university"  and  passes  it 
on  to  the  university  who  then  use  their  tests 
and  their  various  methods  to  decide  who  is 
going  to  go  in  and  who  is  going  to  stay  out. 
But  this  is  going  to  be  very  difiicult  for  the 
Minister  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
politically  for  universities  (a)  to  have  to  turn 
down  people  who  previously  would  have 
received  perhaps  an  entrance  to  university 
and,  (b)  it  is  going  to  be  even  more  difficult  if 
it  means  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
formula  financing  advantage  which  they  would 
have  by  enlarging  their  institutions. 


I  think  this  is  a  very  real  problem  because 
certainly  the  presidents  in  their  annual  review 
for  1968-69  "Campus  Forum,"  bring  up  this 
whole  matter,  discussing  the  whole  question 
of  formula  weights.  They  discussed  the  prob- 
lem on  page  28,  the  fact  that  they  assumed 
that  the  basic  unit  should  rise  to  11  per  cent. 
Of  course,  the  decision  was  that  it  should  go 
to  5.5  per  cent. 

"As  a  result,"  as  the  presidents  themselves 
say,  "three  universities  reported  they  had 
budgeted  for  a  deficit.  Some  stated  new  pro- 
grammes had  been  cut  back  or  postponed. 
Renovation  and  maintenance  of  physical 
plant,  or  replacement  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment were  cancelled  at  most  universities,  as 
was  the  purchase  of  library  books." 

A  moment  ago  the  Minister  said  maybe 
university  education  is  going  to  change.  Well, 
if  that  is  the  case— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  he  said  perhaps  it  is 
going  to  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  point  is  I  am  simply  trying 
to  quote  the  Minister  accurately,  and  in  all 
fairness  I  think  it  is  important  that  univer- 
sities know  if  the  Minister  does  want  uni- 
versity education  to  change,  if  they  are 
expected  to  plan  the  educational  experience 
at  the  university  level. 

If  it  really  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
secondary  school,  then  I  think  they  can  stop 
fighting  against  what  is  an  impossible  task, 
and  that  is  to  provide  what  the  Minister  calls 
university  education  a  la  1960  in  1970  when 
they  will  not  have  the  resources  to  do  this, 
and  when  they  are  going  to  be  forced,  as  the 
presidents  themselves  say,  to  increase  in 
average  class  size. 

Are  there  any  two  elements  which  are  more 
related  to  quality  of  education?  This  is  the 
problem  that  a  great  many  of  the  universities 
face,  as  the  Minister  knows.  They  could  not 
cut  down  in  the  wages  of  professors  because  it 
is  quite  impossible  against  the  rising  cost  of 
living  to  suggest  that  the  professors'  wages 
could  be  either  cut  or  that  they  could  be 
held  below  the  ten  per  cent  increase  which 
you  find  going  across  the  province. 

It  is  in  these  crucial  places  of  library  books, 
and  particularly  in  the  area  of  size  of  classes 
that  the  crunch  really  comes.  This  is  the 
whole  point. 

Are  we  going  to  lower  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, university  education  in  Ontario,  on  the 
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basis  that  we  are  trying  to  have  an  open- 
ended  system  over  which  there  is  no  control 
related  either  to  a  Grade  13  mark,  and  where 
there  is  an  encouragement  in  the  formula  of 
financing,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  univer- 
sities so  that  the  per  unit  cost  will  be  less  and 
less? 

I  raised  the  point  of  autonomy  last  year. 
The  Minister  said  in  his  opening  remarks, 
"There  is,  therefore,  no  more  indication  in 
1968  than  previously  to  indicate  who  shall 
teach,  who  shall  be  taught,  or  what  shall  be 
taught  at  a  university  in  Ontario. 

I  think  the  pressure  now  is  certainly  on 
what  shall  be  taught.  I  think  it  is  now  very 
clear  that  no  new  courses  in  certain  areas  are 
going  to  be  accepted,  so  that  in  a  sense  that 
is  a  levelling  oflF  in  autonomy. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  it  is  also,  I  think, 
undermining  the  autonomy  to  decide  on  what 
kind  of  education  is  going  to  be  given,  how 
many  are  going  to  be  forced  on  the  universi- 
ties to  make  them  financially  viable.  What 
classes  are  they  going  to  have  to  have  in  order 
to  be  financially  viable? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  major  decision  has 
to  be  made  and  it  has  to  be  made  politically. 
I  do  not  think  the  report  on  the  post-secondary 
education  can  make  these  things.  I  think, 
essentially,  the  Minister  has  to  make  the  deci- 
sions. 

Where  does  25  per  cent  come  from?  Where 
does  the  Minister  decide  on  a  point  like  that? 

I  would  have  said  10  years  ago,  maybe  15 
years  ago,  the  Minister  would  have  said, 
"But  you  are  going  to  deprive  people  of  edu- 
cation after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  18, 
or  after  they  have  ended  their  high  school 
career".    But  that  is  not  true  today. 

We  have  provided  a  spectrum.  The  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  are  able  to 
provide  a  very  wide  spectrum.  It  seems  to 
me  that  somebody  has  to  make  the  decision. 

Now,  for  example,  I  just  question,  are  the 
same  number  able,  you  might  say,  to  succeed 
or  to  have  a  valuable  educational  or  intel- 
lectual experience  in  university  as  they  can 
do  so  at  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology? 

I  do  not  care  what  you  want  to  use.  If  you 
want  to  use  SACU  results,  if  you  want  to  use 
tests,  intelligence  tests.  Does  that  sort  them 
out?  25  per  cent? 

If  you  look  at  the  employment  market,  that 
is  where  the  young  people  are  going.  I  would 
not  regard  this  as  the  first  priority,  as  the 
Minister  knows,  but  if  you  are  going  to  look 
at  that,  is  there,  you  might  say,  appropriate 


employment  for  25  per  cent  as  they  leave  the 
universities  as  compared  to  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology? 

In  other  words,  does  the  economic  system 
in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  expect  the  universi- 
ties to  provide  the  university  education  for 
25  per  cent  of  the  population  to  go  into  their 
business  organizations?  25  per  cent  that 
go  on  to  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  or  is  it,  rather,  15  per  cent  and 
35  or  40  per  cent  in  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology?   I  do  not  know. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  somebody  has  to 
make  this  kind  of  decision,  and  it  is  not  being 
made.  In  fact,  one  might  even  go  on— and  I 
am  going  to  speak  with  a  great  deal  of,  I 
hope,  kindness  and  delicacy  on  this  point— 
because  I  think  it  has  some  merit.  Our  prob- 
lem is,  I  think,  that  we  are  not  sure  exactly 
what  the  Minister  does  decide  about  the  uni- 
versities in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  act  on  the  advice  of  my 
committee;  they  are  very  good  people. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  know.  That  is  the  very  point. 
The  committee,  of  course,  is  chaired  by  Dr. 
Wright. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  very  able  man. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Dr.  Wright  is  one  of  the  most 
able  men.  He  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  university  education  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  here;  he  is  listening. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  very  pleased  to  know 
that  because  I  am  going  to  have  some  more 
things  to  say.  I  am  so  glad  that  Dr.  Wright 
is  here,  because  I  say  this  in  all  honesty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  someone— was  it  Lord  Acton  said, 
"Power  corrupts,  and  absence  of  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely",  and  I  say  of  the  Minister 
he  is  corrupting  Dr.  Wright. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  must 
have  got  that  information  from  a  spy  in  the 
department. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  question  whether  any  man 
should  be  given  the  responsibility,  the  heavy 
onerous  responsibility,  of  being  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  university  affairs  with  all 
that  that  entails  over  extended  years,  at  the 
same  time  being  asked  to  write  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  college  of  arts,  which  of  course 
becomes  in  a  sense  an  influence  on  post- 
secondary  education  across  this  province,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  university 
governments  or  post-secondary  institutional 
governments.  And  at  the  same  time,  the 
Minister  loads  on  the  chairmanship— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no,  let  us  not  impose 
too  much  on  Professor  Wright's  physical  well- 
being.  He  finished  the  report  on  the  college 
of  arts. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Indeed  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  before  he  under- 
took this  other  task.  I  would  not  want  the 
members  to  think  we  are  overworking  him 
that  much. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  you  have  imposed  upon 
him  again  by  making  him  the  chairman  of  the 
committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  did  indeed. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  placed  him  in  a  rather 
embarrassing  position  of  examining  his  own 
work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  he  is  not  embarrassed 
at  all. 

Mr.  Pitman:  At  the  same  time,  I  suggest 
to  the  Minister,  there  are  political  decisions 
which  Dr.  Wright  should  not  be  expected  to 
make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite  right,  and  we  will 
make  them. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  Minister  has  to  decide 
what  the  plan  is.  The  committee  for  univer- 
sity affairs  is  dealing  with  individual  univer- 
sities and  rightly  so.  The  Minister  is  going 
to  stand  up  and  say,  "You  wouldn't  want  to 
go  away  from  formula  financing  back  to  that 
old  nasty  political  system  of  handing  out 
money  to  the  universities  on  the  basis  of  how 
they  appear,  who  they  appear  with  before 
the  Minister."    No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  known  as  the 
Frost  dole. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  do  suggest  to  the  Minister 
though  that  he  has  to  set  the  goals  of  what 
we  are  tr>'ing  to  do  at  the  post-secondary 
level.    This  government  has  to  set  the  goals. 

To  try  some  cutting  back  and  perhaps 
undermining  what  you  have  already  done  in 
many  areas— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  who  is  doing  that? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  in 
all  universities  across  the  province  that  there 
has  been,  let  us  say,  less  money  available  to 
universities  over  the  last  years  than  there 
was  over  the  previous  five  or  six  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  unfair  statement. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is.    When  thfe 
member  is  finished  I  will- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  you  want  to  spend 
more,  I  know  you  think  they  should  have 
more. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  see,  the  Minister  is  making 
an  off-hand  judgment  on  what  he  thinks  I 
am  going  to  suggest.  I  am  not  necessarily 
suggesting  that  the  universities  should  spend 
more. 

I  think  what  the  Minister  must  decide  is 
what  should  the  universities  do,  and  then  we 
can  decide  whether  they  can  spend  more,  or 
indeed  spend  less.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario 
and  the  young  people  of  Ontario  that,  as  I 
say,  the  percentage  of  the  18-21  year  olds 
should  be  15  per  cent  in  university,  45-50- 
60-80  per  cent  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
technology. 

I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  decision  that  is  a 
political  decision  that  has  to  be  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs,  and  the  Minister  is  not 
making  this  kind  of  decision. 

He  is  simply  opening  the  door  to  an  open- 
end  system  without  making  decision,  without 
deciding  what  these  goals  should  be.  I  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  this  is  not  appropriate, 
I  think,  in  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  Ontario  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
comment,  I  hope  very  briefly.  I  think  the 
government  has  had  a  stated  goal  or  philos- 
ophy. If  the  member  from  Peterborough  is 
listening  very  closely,  the  policy  simply  is  this: 

We  have  developed  the  post-secondary 
institutions,  particularly  the  universities,  on 
the  basis  of  accepting  all  those  students  who 
wish  and  have  the  qualifications  to  attend. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  policy. 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
qualifications;  qualifications  will  not  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  respect  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  member  from  Peterborough 
really  is  perhaps  a  shade  ahead  of  many  of 
his  academic  colleagues.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  got  the  impression  that  qualifications  of 
some  kind- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Oh,  of  some  kind— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right  .  .  .  will  not  exist 
and   I   would  thirlk  that  with  respect,  once 
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again,  you  will  be  getting  probably  in  per- 
centage increases  roughly  the  same  numbers. 
Whether  or  not  you  will  get  different  mixes 
over  the  period  of  years,  whether  there  will 
be  any  alteration  when  we  move  to  an  un- 
graded situation  at  the  secondary  level,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  it  will  be  that  substantial. 
We  have  been  without  the  Grade  13  examina- 
tions now  for  two  years  and  I  think,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  rate  of  failure  at  the 
universities  has  not  altered  very  significantly. 

The  percentage  increase  beyond  that  which 
we  projected  has  been  somewhat  higher,  but 
not  necessarily  related  to  Grade  13  and  also 
related  to  economic  factors  and  the  level  of 
competence  being  determined  by  the  business 
and  industrial  community.  Mr.  Chainnan,  for 
me  to  say  today  what  the  objectives  should 
be  of  the  total  university  community  staying 
out  of  context,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but 
what  the  objectives  should  be  say  by  1985, 
is  a  very  difficult  task.  With  great  respect  to 
Dr.  Wright  and  his  colleagues,  I  think  they 
will  come  in  with  some  helpful  recommen- 
dations. But  with  great  respect  to  them 
again,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  can  look  that 
well  into  a  crystal  ball  and  make  these 
determinations. 

If  somebody  had  been  standing  here  20 
years  ago  and  had  said  that  by  1970  we  will 
have  20  per  cent  of  the  age  group  18-23  or 
whatever  age  group  we  are  using,  in  univer- 
sities in  this  province— 100,000  students— I 
would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  would 
be  many  people  who  would  have  doubted  this 
prognostication.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would 
have  said  he  was  all  wet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  might  have  been  some 
who  would  have  thought  it  a  bit  conservative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  20  years  ago,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  conservative  state- 
ment from  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Brown:  It  would  have  been  good  to 
have  somebody  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  well  the  point  is  Mr. 
Chairman:  We  had  enunciated  an  objective  as 
of  70-71  of  100,000  students.  It  represents  20 
per  cent.  You  know,  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  in  our  society  today  can  say  that  by 
1980,  it  should  be,  shall  we  say,  30  per  cent 
or  35  per  cent  of  the  age  group.  I  think 
these  things,  to  a  degree,  are  determined  by 
the  needs  of  society  and  what  happens  with 
the  total  educational  picture.  And  while  I 
recognize  the  desirability,  it  would  be  tre- 
mendous if  I  could  put  dovm  in  black  and 


white  here  tonight  for  the  member  from 
Peterborough  just  how  I  see  things  developing 
over  the  next  15  or  20  years  in  a  way  that 
would  be  totally  acceptable  to  all  of  us.  I 
just  do  not  have  this  capacity  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  many  people  who  do. 
If  you  look  into  the  other  fields  of  post- 
secondary  education,  there  are  even  some 
members  here— I  do  not  think  they  really 
meant  it— who  were  somewhat  dubious  about 
just  how  successful  the  community  college 
programme  would  be  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  were  dubious  enough 
that  you  did  not  get  them  started  until  grad- 
uates were  pouring  out  of  the  four  year 
stream. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  quite  accurate  either  but  we  will 
not  go  back  into  that  debate.  But  the  point 
is  that  I  think  they  have  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful. Not  just  in  terms  and  numbers.  This 
is  no— you  know— single  basis  to  judge  any- 
thing; but  in  terms  of  numbers,  quality  of 
programme  and  the  relevance  of  the  pro- 
grammes to  our  existing  society.  Certainly 
the  commission  will  have  some  of  the  answers. 
The  department  itself  is  working  on  answers. 
The  advisory  committee  does,  and  to  relate 
this  to  formula  financing,  with  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  right  either.  You  know,  we 
are  all  having  to  tighten  our  belts  and  any 
interpretation  by  the  universities  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  50  million  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  last  years*  amount  to  distribute  for  the 
increased  enrollment  and  the  viable  function- 
ing of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  our 
universities  in  this  province,  any  thought  that 
this  indicates  any— shall  we  say,  change  in 
approach  or  philosophy  is  just  not  factually 
correct. 

We  want  to  see  the  universities  to  continue 
to  develop  the  quality  of  their  programme— 
this  is  still  our  policy.  And  this  may  be  a 
problem  for  us.  I  am  not  denying  that,  eco- 
nomically. To  admit  those  students  who  have 
the  qualifications  and  who  wish  to  attend,  may 
be  very  tough,  looking  ahead  three  or  four 
years.  All  you  have  to  do  is  project  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  the  increase  in  dollars 
at  the  present  figures  and  add  to  that  whatever 
escalation  there  could  conceivably  be  over 
the  next  five  years  and  you  come  up  with 
some  very  staggering  figures.  But  this  is  the 
present  situation.  We  have  asked  the  univer- 
sities, or  the  committee  has,  for  their  own 
five  year  projections  of  growth  and  needs. 
These  have  been  coming  in  now  for  two 
years,  or  at  least  we  started  this  two  years 
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ago.  But,  I  just  have  to  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  that  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  any  jurisdiction  today  can  identify  as 
clearly  as  we  would  all  like  the  needs  of 
society  in  the  1980's  or  1985  to  make  pre- 
determinations today  that  make  sense  by  the 
mid  70's  even.  I  think  the  main  point  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  accept  the  great  need  for 
flexibility  and  at  the  same  time,  accept  the 
very  real  need  to  maintain  the  quality  and  the 
integrity  of  our  post-secondary  institutions.  I 
think  this  is  absolutely  essential  and  I  think 
it  can  be  done.  It  will  not  be  easy;  I  cannot 
be  any  more  helpful.  I  do  not  have  a  crystal 
ball  that  will  give  you  some  of  the  answers 
that  we  would  all  like. 

Mr.  Brown:  You  only  have  to  worry  about 
the  next  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  John,  you  are  a  wishful 
thinker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  the  Minister  was 
referring  to  on  university  qualifications:  I  was 
quite  interested  that  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough responded  that  there  are  no  such 
things  and  this  is  the  way  it  appears.  I  know 
the  Minister  says  that  perhaps  that  is  an 
extreme  statement,  that  we  still  have  ratings 
from  the  high  schools,  and  yet  already  there 
is  e\'ery  indication  that  universities  are  in 
turn,  rating  the  high  schools  so  that  there  are 
value  judgments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  using  Grade  12. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  correct,  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  external  exam— and  frankly  I 
am  not  arguing  for  a  return  to  it— but  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  external  exam  means  that  the 
university  admission  officers  are  rating  the 
high  schools  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  recom- 
mendation they  give  based  on  Grade  12.  They 
are  working  Grade  13  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent. Now  this  is  precisely  what  happened  on 
at  least  one  previous  occasion  when  we  moved 
to  a  position  where  we  were  abolishing  the 
external  exams.  I  think  this  is  fine.  We  support 
the  abolition  of  external  examination.  But,  I 
am  concerned  with  what  has  replaced  it.  I 
believe  that  most  school  boards  and  principals 
and  staffs  are  very  conscientious  in  giving 
what  they  consider  their  best  possible  assess- 
ment of  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
More  and  more,  this  is  not  based  on  their 
ability  to  pass  examinations  or  come  up  to  a 
certain  degree  of  achievement,  but  simply  on 
the  subject  assessment  of  the  individual's 
ability  which  is  arrived  at  over  a  number  of 
years  by  a  number  of  teachers.    But  this,  in 


a  way,  this  subject  of  assessment,  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  students.  I  can  remember 
the  Minister  assuring  the  House  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  abolition  of  Grade  13 
departmental  examinations  that  he,  for  one, 
was  going  to  provide  funds  to  assist  in  a  pro- 
gramme that  was  going  to  cut  through  this 
difficulty  that  we  saw  emerging  and  assist  the 
universities  in  getting  some  sort  of  uniform 
entrance  approach. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  on  that 
programme  further,  but  I  believe  more  and 
more  that  the  centralization  of  qualifications 
has  been  done  away  with  and  the  individual 
student  has  to  depend  on  making  a  personal 
impression,  first  on  his  teachers  over  the  past 
three  or  four  years  and  then  hopefully  mak- 
ing a  personal  impression  during  interview 
with  an  admissions  officer.  I  regret  to  some 
extent  the  ability  that  a  bright  student  might 
have  to  make  his  mark  academically  without 
having  to  rely  on  the  force  of  his  personality 
to  impress  either  his  teachers  over  a  year  or 
two,  or  perhaps  the  admissions  committee  of 
any  individual  university. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  that  every- 
body who  graduated  from  our  secondary  sys- 
tem should  by  right  have  a  place  in  the 
universities,  I  regret,  personally  regret,  that 
there  is  a  stratffication,  a  class  stratification, 
even  if  that  class  is  associated  with  ability 
that  funnels  certain  groups  in  the  community 
colleges  which  have  been  successful  in  the 
way  the  Minister  has  described  it,  and  others 
are  channelled  into  post-secondary  education 
at  the  university  level,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  achieving  of  a  degree— a  first  degree  at 
least— does  not  associate  itself  with  a  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  intellectual  or  academic 
ability.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  has  among  his 
acquaintances  those  people  who  have— maybe 
not  too  far  away,  as  he  looks  over  here- 
achieved  a  bachelor  standing  without  any 
really  outstanding  intellectual  ability.  There 
are  other  graduations  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, which  the  Minister  himself  has  achieved 
when  we  see  the  number  of  doctorates  penned 
after  his  name,  that  are  recognizable  and  can 
differentiate  these  levels  of  achievement. 

I  often  regret  that  a  person  who  simply 
graduates  from  the  secondary  system  without 
any  great  academic  honour  is  hard-pressed  to 
go  on  to  a  university  experience  where,  in 
fact,  he  might  achieve  better  than  his  teach- 
ers are  prepared  to  predict.  Perhaps  even 
the  system  that  has  been  established  in  the 
last  two  years  is  apt  to  reject  him  when,  in 
fact,  this  rejection  is  unfair. 
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Number  one,  I  would  like  the  Minister  to 
comment  more  fully  on  the  business  of  uni- 
versity entrance  requirements  which  I  do  not 
think  are  as  well  understood  or  as  specific  as 
they  should  be. 

Now  the  second  thing  has  to  do  with  the 
general  expansion  of  the  university  system. 
In  the  days  when  I  had  the  responsibility  to 
be  the  critic  of  this  department,  I  read  all 
of  the  reports,  most  of  which  are  now  sitting 
on  the  desk  of  the  Minister's  advisors,  and 
combing  through  them  very  carefully  to  see 
where  the  committees  of  presidents  and 
others  had  some  phrases  that  were  perhaps 
detrimental  to  and  critical  of  the  Minister's 
policy.  We  were  able  to  find  many  of  them. 

Realizing  that  there  is  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Minister,  these  days  have 
changed.  We  do  not  hear  outbursts  from 
the  presidents  now  saying  that  the  Minister 
has  cut  us  off,  say,  at  Queens  without  ad- 
equate support  for  our  growing  student  pop- 
ulation. Perhaps  the  formula  of  financing 
method  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  presidents 
of  the  universities  have  learnt  to  be  much 
more  political— with  the  small  'p'— than  they 
were  even  in  the  days  when  their  entrance 
before  the  Minister,  and  before  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  lot  of  panoply  to  put  forward  their  claim 
to  further  financing.  But  what  is  the  imme- 
diate expansion  plan  of  the  university  sys- 
tem? 

We  moved  to  14  supported  universities 
with  a  rush.  I  presume  that  there  is  no  fur- 
ther university  expansion  in  the  plan  at  the 
present  time?  Yet  it  is  interesting  that  some, 
like  Trent,  have  been  able  to  —  if  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  mentioning  that  university  par- 
ticularly —  maintain  their  position  as  a  very 
small  institution  indeed.  There  are  many 
bigger  high  schools,  figured  by  population. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Not  now. 

Mr.    Nixon:    What    are    you    at   —    1,600? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Look  at  the  Minister's  report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  1,600  is  what  it  says. 
There  are  many  high  schools  that  are  at  least 
that  big.  While  we  look  forward  to  keeping 
some  of  the  institutions  small,  with  the  ad- 
vantages that  that  renders,  surely  there  is  a 
figure,  that  is  perhaps  a  bit  bigger  than  that, 
which  is  associated  with  some  optimum  use 
of  the  basic  commitment  of  finances  for  a 
campus  and  all  that  it  involves. 


I  would  like  to  know  not  what  the  long 
range  goals  of  the  system  are  to  be— the  min- 
ister has  said  he  cannot  predict  them  and  he 
has  a  committee  with  very  competent  people 
staffing  it  which  will  give  us  all  some  indi- 
cation of  what  the  future  will  be.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  just  what  does  he  intend 
tlie  growth  of  the  university  system  to  be  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years?  If  there  is  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  continuous  middle-of-the- 
road  expansion  that  we  have  had  this  year 
and  in  the  most  recent  years. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  raise  is  the  place 
of  the  colleges  of  education  on  the  univer- 
sity campus.  The  Minister,  in  ringing  tones, 
has  attempted  to  associate  these  colleges  and 
the  teachers'  colleges  with  a  university  situa- 
tion. While  his  speeches  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful I  think,  in  fact,  that  he  has  failed  to 
achieve  this  association,  at  least  to  the  extent 
tliat  many  would  wish. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  those  people  working  in  the  institutions 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Minister, 
such  as  the  Ontario  Institute  and  to  some 
extent  at  the  colleges  of  education,  are  at  a 
level  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  regular  universities  situ- 
ation. To  put  it  bluntly,  I  understand  that  he 
is  paying  salary  schedules  which  are  sig- 
nfficantly  higher  than  those  available  at  the 
university  level,  except  in  the  very  top  situ- 
ations. This  is  one  of  the  problems. 

I  hope  that  some  effort  can  be  made  to 
make  the  colleges  of  education  and  the 
teachers*  colleges  more  closely  integrated  with 
the  campus  and  with  the  university  atmos- 
phere. I  do  not  think  this  has  been  achieved. 
I  think  there  should  be  more  stress  on  what 
has  generally  been  accepted  as  policy  of  the 
government  supported  on  all  sides.  The  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  the  certification  of  teachers 
should  more  and  more  be  a  function  of  uni- 
versities and  less  and  less  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  and  his  advisers. 

The  fourth  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  is  the 
student  award  programme.  I  see  that  the 
figure  listed  in  the  estimates  is  now  close  to 
$40  million.  I  presume  this  involves  the  pay- 
ments for  post-graduate  fellowships  which 
have  been  a  substantial  part  of  the  awards 
for  some  time.  I  recall  those  days  when  the 
students  were  marching  on  Queens  Park;  I 
hope  the  Minister  recalls  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence that  well-informed  students  had  at 
that  time  on  not  forcing,  but  at  least  achiev- 
ing, a  change,  a  progressive  change,  in  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  and  the  administration 
on  student  awards. 
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We  have  come  a  long  way.  I  think  many 
of  the  complaints  now  are  based  on  a  lack  of 
understanding.  1  do  not  think  there  are  many 
members  here  who  have  not  had  constituents 
come  to  them  and  say,  "Look  at  the  unfairness 
in  these  particular  awards"  only  to  find,  on 
careful  investigation,  that  the  facts  were  not 
well  understood  by  those  who  were  doing 
most  of  the  complaining.  But  still  there  is 
that  problem  associated  with  the  fact  that 
people  are  prepared  to  put  forward  informa- 
tion that  is  either  misleading  or  basically 
wrong— lies— to  achieve  some  public  assistance 
for  young  people  who  really,  under  the 
present  programme,  do  not  warrant  it. 

I  believe  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to 
achieve  that  situation  where  students  who 
achieve  entrance  to  post-secondary  education 
are  going  to  have  a  good  deal  more  assistance 
than  they  have  now.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  a  part  of  the  provision  of  education  with- 
out personal  cost— some  people  call  it  free 
education  and  in  one  respect  it  is— that  this 
should  be  the  goal  of  the  student  award 
programme. 

I  have  heard  the  Minister  talk  about  how 
closely  we  have  achieved  that  in  the  past 
and  that  still  he  reflects  the  Prime  Minister's 
comment— something  about  the  moral  fibre  in 
the  student  depends  upon  his  requirement  to 
meet  some  of  these  costs  himself.  Well,  of 
course,  the  student  will  always  have  to  meet 
some  of  the  costs,  particularly  his  living  costs, 
when  it  come  to  providing  for  post-secondary 
education. 

I  am  interested  that  the  government  of 
Canada  is  still  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  government  of  Ontario  in  providing  that 
part  of  the  assistance  which  is  on  a  loan  basis. 
I  wish  that  the  money  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  a  grant  so  that  we  could 
approach  more  closely  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  at  least  the  payment  of  tuition  for  all 
students  concerned;  and  a  programme  of 
special  assistance  for  those  people  who  can- 
not approach  meeting  the  cost  for  living  away 
from  home,  or  those  costs  associated  with 
university  and  post-secondary  education. 

I  think  there  are  many  fewer  complaints 
on  the  student  award  programme.  I  believe 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
many  people  who  are  still  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  decision  is  made  by  the 
student  awards  officer,  rather  than  at  the 
university.  I  think  this  change  in  policy  was 
a  good  one;  that  the  universities  themselves 
and  the  awards  made  there  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  university  and  should  not  be 
reflected  back  to  any  particular  office  here  at 


Queen's  Park  or  an  adjunct  to  the  Minister's 
staff.  I  think  our  goal  should  be  for  the  pro- 
vision of  free  education,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  at  least  the  payment  of  tuition;  and  a 
further  programme  of  assistance  for  those  who 
cannot  meet  the  cost  of  living  away  from 
home  which  could  be  established  in  a  situa- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  are 
using  now. 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  those 
citizens,  all  of  them  taxpayers,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  system.  There  are  cases  where, 
I  suppose,  there  has  been  definite  misrepre- 
sentation leading  to  fairly  healthy  support  for 
students  which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  was 
unwarranted  under  the  Minister's  programme; 
not  under  the  programme  that  we  would  have 
in  mind  on  this  side  where  we  believe  that 
tuition  should  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  a  decision  by  a 
student  awards  officer  at  the  university  or  in 
the  Minister's  staff. 

Well,  those  are  the  four  things  I  wanted  to 
raise  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  in  the  form  of  questions  that  the  Minister 
can  respond  to,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  his 
views. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
to  answer  very  briefly.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
remember  the  questions— three  of  them  I  have, 
the  fourth  may  come  to  me.  With  respect 
once  again  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Entrance  qualffications. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  The  question  of 
entrance  to  the  universities.  While  I  recognize 
that  the  elimination  of  the  Grade  13  exams 
did  put  a  greater  onus  on  the  universities  to 
a  degree  to  make  certain  determinations,  I 
still  feel  very  strongly  about  this— and  I  think 
this  view  is  shared  now  by  large  numbers  in 
the  profession.  If  a  student  has  been  in  the 
school  system  for  four  or  five  years— and  most 
have— and  this  applies  to  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  them— then  the  principal  and  senior 
staff  members  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  assessment  as  to  whether 
that  student  can  benefit  from  a  university 
experience. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  basic  principle.  There 
are  still  testing  procedures;  the  students  in 
Grade  13  are  still  undergoing  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

They  have  the  SACU  tests  which  the  uni- 
versities are  using.  Who  knows,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  the  universities  themselves  will  adopt 
more    sophisticated    entrance    techniques    or 
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admission  requirements  themselves.  We  de- 
bated this  in  the  education  committee— the 
member  for  Peterborough  and  I  think  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Just  call 
me  the  socialist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  young  man  from  the 
west. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —were  both  suggesting— I 
think  I  am  right  in  this— that  the  entrance 
requirements  to  teachers'  colleges  —  the  set 
percentage  and  so  on  at  the  teachers'  colleges 
themselves— should  become  more  sophisticated 
from  the  standpoint  that  marks  should  not  be 
the  only  criteria  for  admission. 

I  recall  these  discussions.  They  went  on  at 
some  length,  and  I  think  this  is  something 
that  is  evolving  in  the  universities.  I  recog- 
nize their  difficulties  in  this  area,  but  you 
know  this  is  part  of  their  responsibility. 

Surely  they  have  the  expertise  and  the 
intelligence  to  come  to  grips  with  this  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  they  are  doing  it.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  get  the  quota  systems  unless 
economic  circumstances  so  dictate,  and  so  far 
they  have  not. 

Now,  related  to  the  projections  of  where  we 
are  going  over  the  next  number  of  years,  how 
detailed  do  you  want  these  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  suppose  since  I  might  be  able 
to  help  with  that— we  are  voting  $365  million 
—the  Minister  cannot  predict  what  kind  of 
reception  he  is  going  to  get  by  Treasury 
Board,  but  is  this  going  to  grow  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  a  year  for  the  foreseeable 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be,  we  estimate,  by  1975  a  doubling  probably. 
We  will  come  very  close  to  200,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  it  will  be  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right,  but  it  will  not  be 
on  a  percentage  basis  as  high  an  increase,  or 
as  rapid  an  increase  as  that  which  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Just  to  give  the  hon.  member  some  idea  of 
figures.  Take  the  first  year  undergraduate 
degree  programme;  full  time  freshmen  intake 
for  1970-71-estimated  total,  29,561.  We  are 
estimating  for  71-72-31,980,  closer  to  32,000; 
72-73  -  34,000;  73-74  -  36,000;  74-75  -  some 
39,000,  close  to  40,000  students. 

These  are  the  estimated  projections  of  in- 
take into  the  first  year  undergraduate  pro- 
gramme. 


Now  the  total  full-time  undergraduates— 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Chairman— 
these  are  estimates  based  on  material  received 
from  the  universities,  our  own  projections.  So 
far  they  have  been  relatively  accurate  to  date. 
I  will  not  predict  they  will  stay  as  accurate. 
We  were  within  about  one  per  cent  this  year, 
which  is  not  bad,  not  necessarily  of  each 
institution,  but  in  total  terms. 

Once  again,  just  using  totals,  not  breaking 
it  down  in  institutions,  we  are  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  will  have— taking  the  total 
graduate  programme  just  to  give  a  little  differ- 
ence—13,579  in  70-71;  and  it  goes  up  to 
19,000  we  estimate  by  74-75. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  interested  in  the 
part-time  enrolments,  we  are  estimating  15,000 
to  some  20,000.  These  are  fairly  detailed 
projections- 
Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Minister  says  that  the  growth  of  the  system, 
the  post-secondary  system,  is  such  that  it  is 
going  to  double  by  1975.  What  will  happen 
t3  the  costs  in  that  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know 
you  have  to  build  into  this  certain  escalation 
features- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  cost  double,  would  you 

predict? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  that  if  num- 
bers double  the  cost  will  double,  yes.  I  would 
think  actually,  based  on  past  experience,  it 
would  more  than  double. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  if  I  may,  what  about  the 
colleges  of  education?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
their  association  with  the  universities?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  association  of  the  col- 
leges of  education  with  the  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  no  we  are 
not  completely  satisfied,  but  I  think  we  are 
fairly  well  along  the  road.  The  situation  here 
in  Toronto,  the  agreement  I  think  is  a 
relatively  good  agreement.  The  same  way  at 
MacArthur  and  at  Althouse  College. 

There  is,  I  think,  some  variation  with 
respect  to  the  institute  in  salaries.  But  I  think, 
if  you  were  to  discuss  it  with  the  people 
involved,  you  will  find  that  they  will  make 
something  of  a  case  for  the  length  of  time, 
the  type  of  programme  being  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  universities,  you  know. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  their  cause  here 
tonight,  I  assure  you,  but  they  will  make  this 
point. 
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But  to  solve  all  these  problems  we  are 
determined  that  although  it  will  take  a  year 
or  two  to  do  this,  the  colleges  and  evenhially 
the  teachers'  colleges  and  the  institute  will  all 
come  under  the  total  formula  financing  basis. 
This  will  then  create  equity  so  no  one  can 
debate  it. 

I  cannot  predict  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  teachers'  colleges  yet.  We  have  the 
two  now  formally  integrated  with  the  uni- 
versities. We  are  moving  ahead  with  three  or 
four  others.  Certainly  our  experience  to  date 
indicates  that  it  is  going  very  well,  but  it  is 
premature  to  say  that  it  is  by  any  means 
settled.  There  are  only  the  two  so  far. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  might  just  continue  this  a 
bit.  I  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
is  only  one  way  in  which  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  lack  of  integration.  I  think  that  there 
is  an  attitude  in  the  colleges  of  education 
that  still  separates  them  from  the  general 
academic  atmosphere  of  a  university,  and  I 
regret  this,  having  attended  the  College  of 
Education,  which  was  even  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  did  not  sense 
that  we  were  attending  a  graduate  school  of 
the  university,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  changed  since  that  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  closer  association  with  the 
university  and  I  regret  this,  since  I  would 
support  the  Minister's  often  stated  contention 
that  teacher  training  should  very  well  be 
closely  integrated  with  the  university  situ- 
ation, and  not  be  set  apart  as  some  kind  of 
a  trade  school.  We  lose  something  very  im- 
portant in  this,  and  I  just  throw  that  out  as 
my  own  view. 

I  am  looking  at  the  budget  here  and  I 
understand  that  the  government  of  Canada 
pays  half  the  cost  of  post  secondary  educa- 
tion, that  is  including  grade  13.  I  may  be 
reading  this  incorrectly,  but  under  education 
I  see  that  federal  transfer  is  about  24  million. 

Is  that  all  we  get  in  the  province?  I  do 
not  find  it  under  university  aflEairs  anywhere. 
What  is  the  transfer  for  university  affairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  cor- 
rect one  thing.  Just  thinking  back  to  what 
I  said,  and  I  may  have  created  a  little  con- 
fusion. I  have  a  number  of  figures  here— the 
doubling  is  by  1980- 

Mr.  Nixon:  1980? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  By  1980.  The  doubling  in 
costs  will  probably  be  there  by  1975  as  to 
our  total  investment  now. 


Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  quadruple  by  1980  in 
all  probability. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  going  to  look 
that  far  ahead   tonight. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect  to  the  fiscal 
transfer.  The  federal  government,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  technical,  is  not  really  paying. 
They  are  giving  a  fiscal  transfer  to  the  prov- 
ince of  50  per  cent  of  the  full  secondary 
operating  costs— nothing  to  do  with  capital. 

The  transfer  does  not  show  in  the  esti- 
mates. I  would  guess  that  for  1968-1969  it  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  around  200  and  some 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  found  it.  It  is  $365 
million  or  $366  million  for  university  affairs; 
I  thought  they  would  be  alphabetical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  the  fiscal  transfer, 
when  you  put  them  all  together  probably 
frcm  Ottawa,  will  be  something  in  excess  of 
200,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  does  not  that  show  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  esti- 
mates do  not  show  here.  The  transfer  that 
is  received  is  part  of  the  fiscal  transfer  from 
the  federal  government  and  has  never  shown 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  Budget  this  year  very 
properly  sets  out  clearly  the  part  of  the 
estimates  and  the  Budget  of  the  province  is 
paid  out  of  our  provincial  revenues.  What 
part  comes  from  a  fiscal  transfer  from  the 
federal  level  and  the  transfer  from  the  federal 
sources  for  university  aflFairs  is  really  shown 
as  nil  in  the  Treasurer's  Budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
there  are  two  programmes  really.  There  are 
those  that  the  federal  government  is  involved 
in,  say  with  respect  to  manpower  that  may 
show  this  way  but  with  respect  to  the  moneys 
to  be  received  under  the  post  secondary  agree- 
ment, there  are  in  terms  of  fiscal  transfer  at 
income  tax  points  and,  as  I  say,  our  rough 
figure  is  around  $185-$200  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1967,  the  federal  Minister  of  Indus- 
try, Mr.  Bud  Drury,  announced  the  provision 
of  grants  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
development  of  industrial  research  in  the  in- 
stitutes   in    some    five    diflFerent    educational 
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institutions  across  the  province.  Three  of 
them  are  in  Ontario— McMaster,  Waterloo  and 
Windsor. 

I  am  a  little  intrigued  as  to  exactly  what 
the  Minister's  feeling  is  with  regard  to  this 
kind  of  development.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  significant  or  not,  but  no  further  pro- 
vision of  moneys  has  been  made  by  the 
federal  government  and  tlie  reason  I  am 
raising  the  question,  is  that  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  aired— I  will  do  it  briefly  tonight  in 
this  House— the  misgivings  that  have  risen  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  with  regards  to  the 
validity  of  this  whole  approach. 

I  recognize  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  an 
industrial  research  institute  established  in  the 
university,  this  is  the  decision  of  the  univer- 
sity, particularly  if  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  be  providing  the  money  to  "prime 
the  pump"  and  get  it  going.  But,  it  seems  to 
me,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  Minister 
to  indicate  in  this  area,  as  in  so  many 
others,  some  guidelines. 

In  the  universities  themselves,  there  is  a 
growing  body  of  opinion  that  is  unhappy 
with  regard  to  this  kind  of  development.  The 
usual  tendency  had  been  to  look  at  the 
United  States  and  to  think  that  contract  re- 
search with  industry  done  in  the  university 
has  been  highly  successful  over  there.  If 
the  Minister  is  not  aware  of  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  development  of  recent  months, 
the  two  major  instances  of  research  institutes 
in  the  United  States  are  now  in  the  process 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  univer- 
sities with  which  tliey  had  been  associated. 

In  Cornell,  for  example,  the  famous  Cornell 
Labs,  involving  some  2,000-3,000  people  with 
a  $30  million  turnover,  has  been  sold  for 
some  $25  million.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  the  sale.  One  has  been  the  growing 
protest  among  students  and  staff  with  regards 
to  their  involvement  in  defence  research,  but 
the  second  one  has  been  the  growing  feeling 
that  this  really  does  not  fit  into  a  univer- 
sity, that  it  is  some  serious  encroachment  on 
the  major  objectives  of  the  university— teach- 
ing and  pure  research. 

It  happened  only  because  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state  has  halted  things  to 
look  into  some  legal  aspects  of  it,  otherwise 
this  separation  would  have  been  completed 
by  now.  A  second  and  even  more  widely 
known  research  institute,  at  Stanford,  is 
also  in  the  process  of  splitting  itself  off  from 
the  university  and  has  been  sold. 

It  has  grown  to  some  65  million  dollars 
in  income.  It  too,  is  separating  itself  from 
the   university. 


There  is  a  second,  and  rather  equally  im- 
pressive argument  for  these  changes.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  For  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  has  done  a  study  entitled  'The 
flight  from  teaching"  in  which  it  is  reported 
that  in  these  universities,  some  of  the  faculty 
members  have  come  to  regard  their  students: 
As  impediments  in  the  headlong  search 

for    more    and    better    grants,    fatter    fees, 

higher  salaries,  higher  ranks. 

I  want  to  put  briefly  to  the  Minister,  a 
number  of  the  areas  in  which  concern  has 
arisen,  not  just  in  the  United  States  where 
they  have  had  more  experience,  but  in 
Canada  where  we  are  in  what  might  be 
described  as  more  of  a  pioneering  stage  in 
this  kind  of  involvement. 

The  first  question:  What  market  are  these 
research  institutes  in  our  universities  going 
to  fill?  The  usual  answer,  in  fact  their  pur- 
pose is  to  meet  local  markets,  and  therefore 
if  you  analyze  it,  you  find  that  what  these 
universities  are  going  to  be  doing  is  the 
application   of  technology   already   available. 

That  is  so  far  removed  from  pure  research, 
and  therefore  from  what  is  normally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  appropriate  function  of 
university,  that  I  repeat,  the  doubts  are  being 
created. 

Can  this  kind  of  an  institute  ever  be  self 
supporting?  The  grants  in  the  first  instance 
given  by  the  federal  government  were  of  a 
pump-priming  nature.  They  were  hoping  that 
they  would  get  the  ball  rolling,  and  that  the 
institute  in  Windsor  or  Waterloo  or  McMaster 
might  be  able  to  establish  working  relation- 
ships with  existing  industry  or  potential  in- 
dustry in  the  community  and  get  a  growing 
proportion  of  their  income  from  industry. 

Experience  in  the  United  States  indicates 
this  simply  does  not  happen.  For  example, 
Stanford  started  out  that  way,  but  gradually 
found  its  proportion  of  moneys  from  con- 
tracts from  local  industries  dwindling  until 
it  represented  only  20  per  cent  of  its  annual 
income.  The  other  80  per  cent  was  coming 
from  government  contracts.  There  is  a  built- 
in  inclination  to  forget  about  the  industry 
because  there  is  a  selling  job,  you  have  to  go 
out  and  seek  the  contracts  whereas  the  gov- 
ernment contracts  seem  to  come  more  readily. 

So,  I  repeat,  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
experience  has  proven  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  self-supporting  unless  the  government 
provides  a  growing  proportion  of  the  finances. 

On  what  basis  will  the  contract  work  be 
performed?  If  it  is  going  to  be  paid  fully 
by   the    clients,    then   what  proportion   of   it 
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should  go  to  the  university  by  way  of  over- 
head, because  university  facilities  are  being 
used? 

Will  the  universities  be  required  to  hire 
e^xtra  staff?  If  they  do  not,  then  one  wonders 
whether  or  not  they  do  not  have  too  much 
staff  to  begin  with.  If  they  do,  then  how 
exactly  do  you  apportion  this  kind  of  a  cost? 
Is  it  appropriate  that  research  of  an  applied 
nature  should  be  brought  into  the  univers-ty 
milieu,  rather  than  being  done  in  the  indus- 
trial labs  where  it  is  closer  to  the  industry 
itself,  for  the  kind  of  spinoff  for  economic 
development  of  the  university  staff. 

Finally,  there  is  the  method  of  remunera- 
tion of  the  universary  staff.  Quite  frankly, 
here  I  think,  those  who  are  not  involved 
particularly,  are  voicing  most  of  the  objec- 
tions. They  refer  to  it  rather  ungraciously  as 
"professional  moonlighting",  and  that,  in 
effect,  is  what  university  staff  members  are 
doing,  using  tliese  public  facilities,  financed 
by  85  per  cent  of  public  funds,  for  consulting 
work.  If  all  the  resulting  revenue  comes 
back  to  the  men  themselves  involved,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  universities,  if  most  of  it 
does  not  go  back  to  the  university  itself,  then 
you  have  not  got  a  fair  apportioning  of  the 
money  that  is  coming  in. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  France,  where  this 
kind  of  a  procedure  has  been  regularized,  they 
restrict  outside  consultation  to  a  half  a  day 
a  week  for  research  work  of  this  nature. 
The  staff  member  involved  can  only  retain 
a  rather  small  proportion  of  any  income  that 
can  come  from  it— the  rest  of  it  must  go  to 
the  university  itself. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  allow  a  university 
staff  member  to  personally  retain  fees  charged 
by  the  institute  for  the  work  done  from 
private  sources  on  time  already  adequately 
paid  for  by  the  public,  and  it  would  com- 
pound this  absurdity  if  government  funds 
were  used  to  create  and  maintain  an  in- 
stitute through  which  the  university  staff 
members  could  pursue  this  type  of  activity. 

I  have  only  raised  five  or  six  of  many 
questions  in  areas  of  concern.  There  is  the 
question  of  who  is  going  to  have  control  of 
patents.  There  is  a  whole  area  of  persons 
engaged  in  graduate  work,  and  doing  theses 
and  research  work  for  that  purpose.  Pre- 
sumably, in  the  traditional  fashion,  it  becomes 
public  information,  available  to  everybody. 
But  what  is  being  done,  in  this  instance,  on 
a  confidential  basis,  is  presumably  available 
only  to  the  company  for  wh^'ch  they  are 
working.  That,  perhaps,  illustrates  most 
sharply    the    conflict   between   industrial    re- 


search work  and  the  normal  work  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

I  raise  this  with  the  Minister  and  I  leave 
the  elaboration  of  it  at  that  point.  But  I 
want  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he,  himself,  per- 
sonally, or  if  the  government,  has  any  views 
with  regard  to  this?  Even  if  one  operates 
on  the  initial  assumption  that  it  is  a  decision 
of  a  university  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
♦^o  have  an  institute,  are  the  Minister's  views 
firmly  enough  consolidated  that  he  feels  that 
fhey  should  be  advanced  to  encourage,  or 
discourage,  this  kind  of  development  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views  are 
not  firm  on  this  matter  at  all.  We  have  al- 
ready started  a  preliminary  study  of  this  and 
I  shall,  more  than  likely,  be  communicating 
with  the  committee  on  university  affairs,  to 
look  at  this  in  a  general  way.  I  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  doing  the  study, 
Dr.  Wright? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  not  at  this  point.  I 
actually  asked  my  Deputy  Minister  to  start 
dealing  with  this  because  I  think  the  hon. 
member  raised  this  on  one  of  my  colleague's 
estimates,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did;  I  first  raised  it  in 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  two  or  three  sources.  I  will 
be  sending  the  hon.  member  a  copy  of  the 
MacDonald  Report,  not  one  that  he  has  pre- 
pared, but  prepared  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment relevant  to  this,  which  he  might  find 
interesting  reading.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
the  years  1965  to  1968,  inclusive,  the  amount 
of  federal  contribution,  or  involvement, 
averaged  about  $3  million  a  year,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  universities  themselves 
are  considering.  You  know,  they  are  accused 
from  time  to  time  of  being  a  little  bit  out  in 
left  field  and  did  not  look  at  the  practical 
situations- 
Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Right 
field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right  field  or  left  field, 
it  is  some  field,  and  I  think  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  look  upon  this  as  a  practical 
area  to  develop  and  one  that  is  really,  to  all 
intents,  self  supporting. 

The  member  for  York  South  has  raised  a 
very  valid  point  that  has  occurred  at  several 
universities  where  these,  shall  we  say,  con- 
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tract  research  developments  have  become 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  government 
resource  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  in  keep- 
ing with  what  we  are  doing  under  the  formula 
basis,  and  that  source  can  dry  up  overnight. 
I  would  think  that  the  universities  themselves 
should  be  very  careful  before  they  become 
dependent,  to  any  degree,  upon  this  type  of 
financial  support  for  any  long  term  projec- 
tions. 

Another  example  of  this  research,  which 
does  not  relate  to  the  research  institutes, 
necessarily,  but  one  might  ask— and  perhaps 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  considering  this 
in  their  total  study— should  the  Connaught 
laboratories  be  part  of  a  university  function 
these  days?  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  might  be  assessed,  and  I  think 
there  are  other  situations. 

There  are  many  American  universities  that 
have  very  large,  shall  we  say,  commercial 
operations  attached  to  the  institution.  Some 
of  them  are  making  fairly  good  returns,  too. 
That  is  the  other  side  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  interested  in  this.  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  fairly  recently  and  I  expect  we  shall 
be  pursuing  it  further  and  as  we  get  informa- 
tion I  will  relate  it  to  the  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  make  just  a  brief 
comment  and  leave  the  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  Minister  looking  into 
this  because  I  think  we  should  look  into  the 
industrial  research  institutes  per  se,  as 
financed  by  the  federal  government  by  initial 
grants  before  they  develop  any  further.  If  we 
have  misgivings  about  it,  now  is  the  time  to 
change  our  minds  and  not  wait  until  we  have 
ourselves  dug  in. 

But  there  is  a  broader  principle  involved, 
not  just  in  relationship  to  the  three  institutes 
initiated  by  the  federal  government  grants, 
and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  consulting 
companies  which  develop  among  a  group  of 
staff  members.  They  are  tied  in  with  the 
university,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  university  gets  anything  of  the 
benefits  or  whether  it  is  just  straight  "moon- 
lighting" and  an  augmenting  of  the  adequate 
incomes  that  they  are  already  getting  from 
the  universities. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Sarnia):  It  is  very 
prevalent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  it  is  very  prevalent, 
and  I  repeat,  in  France,  they  have  laid  down 
regulations.  You  cannot  be  involved  in  con- 
sulting  and   thereby,   in   effect,   be   drawing 


time  off  from  university  activity  more  than  a 
half  a  day  a  week,  and  I  think  it  is  ten  or 
15  per  cent,  at  the  most,  which  can  go  to  the 
consultant  involved  and  the  other  85  or  90 
per  cent  of  revenues  must  go  to  the  university. 
Because  they  are  operating  with  the  facilities 
that  have  been  paid  for  by  the  public  the 
revenues  go  to  the  university.  So,  I  am  not 
raising  the  question  in  terms  of  the  three 
particular  industrial  research  institutes,  though 
I  think  that  programme  should  be  looked  at 
at  this  initial  stage  before  we  go  any  further, 
but  in  the  whole  broader  proliferation  of  con- 
sulting groups  in  universities. 

If  they  are  prostituting  the  basic  purpose 
of  a  university  or  if  they  are  unduly  pervert- 
ing the  original  purpose,  then  I  think  there 
is  a  responsibility  for  some  guidance  from 
this  Minister.  On  this  occasion  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  the  "fearless  Bill"  rather  than  the 
"bland  Bill'  as  referred  to  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  there  a  difference, 
really? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  Minister  going  to  reply  to  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  already. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Oh,  you  have  already.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Study  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  has  been  trying  to  get  the  floor 
previous  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
can  carry  on  a  little  bit  from  the  point  we  left 
off  previously.  The  Minister  suggested  he  had 
no  crystal  ball  in  which  to  discover  what  these 
plans  are,  but  I  suggest  to  him  that  what  we 
have  in  place  of  plans,  are  projections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  These  are  plans  to  1975 
but  you  are  talking  about  1985. 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  no!  The  Minister  has 
picked  numbers  out  of  a  hat,  25  per  cent.  He 
has  represented  at  least  some  concept  of  a 
plan— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  meant  to 
raise  this.  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to 
lay  down  any  projections  or  predictions  that 
we  will  necessarily  reach  relative  to  any  25 
per  cent.  I  did  predict,  four  years  ago,  that 
we  would  hope  to  be  between  18  and  20  per 
cent  by  1970-1971,  and  we  have  come  very 
close  to  this.    I  do  not  know  where  this  25— 
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Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  last 
year's  Minister's  statement  on  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
What  I  have  said,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  division 
is  nor  necessarily,  the  accurate  totals,  I  am 
just  saying  that  there  will  be,  in  my  view,  an 
increasing  percent  of  students  graduating  from 
high  school  who  will  go  into  some  form  of 
post-secondary  experience,  and  we  can  pro- 
ject, not  only  project,  I  would  think  the 
figures  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  would 
probably  maintain  relative  to  the  individual 
institutions,  the  enrolments  that  we  see  com- 
ing. You  know,  it  is  not  a  question- 
Mr.  Pitman:  What  will  the  percentage  be 
by  1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  a  percentage  of  the  age 
groups? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  18  to  21. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Five  years  is  a  guess,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  guess  of  about  23  or  24 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  we  are  playing  with  one 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no  we  are  not.  But 
I  am  not  making  this  as  any  prediction,  and 
that— it  may  not  be  the  end  of  it.  You  know, 
we  have  discussed  this  in  the  House  before. 
It  is  quoted  to  me,  in  our  non-Americanized 
approach,  just  what  figures  have  always  been 
used  south  of  the  border.  I  have  had  this 
related  to  me  by  members  opposite  for  the 
last  five  years,  how  there  are  28  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent,  or  sometimes  I  have  heard  of 
higher  percentages  of  the  student  population 
in  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pitman:  All  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  is  that  we  have 
tradition  in  this  country  and  I  think  that 
the  Minister  has  to  relate  the  percentage  to 
tlie  tradition.  That  is,  the  American  tradi- 
tion is  not,  I  think,  relevant  to  the  kind  of 
universities  he  is  creating,  or  has  endeavoured 
to  create  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
kinds  of  universities  and  the  total  number. 
If  the  hon.  member  from  Peterborough  is 
saying  to  me  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  create  institutions  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  students,  I  would  agree  with  him 
completely.  If  he  is  saying,  because  of  our 
traditions,  we  should  limit  the  intake  of  stu- 


dents in  our  universities,  limit  those  who 
have  the  abihty  and  the  ambition  to  attend 
because  of  our  traditions,  and  there  were 
jurisdictions  where  our  traditions  come  from 
where  they  did  this  very  thing,  I  would  say 
with  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  Pitman.  I  do  not  buy  it  either! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Okay. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —but  we  do  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  we  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  in  the  process  of 
establishing  our  own  traditions. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —and  if  we  have  a  policy 
where  we  do  not  know  whether  the  young 
people  we  are  bringing  into  the  university 
are  really  going  to  benefit  effectively  by  it, 
or  whether  some  other  form  of  post-secondary 
education  might  be  the  place  that  those 
young  people  would,  (a)  receive  the  most 
effective  educational  experience,  and  (b)  be 
able  to  secure  some  kind  of  a  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  what  is  in  the 
process  of  happening. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  I  suggest  to  you  it  is 
going  to  happen  and  if  you  do  not  do  it, 
what  I  see  happening  in  the  new  council 
of  the  Universities  of  Ontario,  which  is,  the 
expansion  of  the  committees  of  presidents. 
I  see  only  one  reason  for  that  expansion  and 
that  expansion  is  essentially  to  provide  a  re- 
search arm  in  order  to  virtually  find  out 
what  is  going  on  and  do  the  planning  them- 
selves if  the  Minister  will  not  provide  the 
planning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  providing  the 
planning.    Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  hope  by  next  year  we  will 
perhaps  get  a  clearer  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt, but  I  realize  just  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  have  all  these  things  set  down. 
I  am  just  saying  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  us  to  try  and  determine  in  the 
year  1970,  the  exact  situation  in  the  year 
1985.  Guidelines,  helpful  suggestions,  studies, 
all  the  rest  of  it  are  useful,  but  as  I  said, 
if  anybody  had  tried  to  lay  down  the  ob- 
jectives, the  type  of  institution  and  numbers 
15  years  ago,  I  think  one  can  accurately  say 
they  would  perhaps  not  be  too  close  to  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  all  sincerity  I  say  to  the 
Minister  that  this  is  the  kind  of  projection 
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that  is  going  to  be  necessary.  For  example, 
I  just  quote  from  this  again,  the  committee  of 
presidents,  on  page  9  in  regard  to  graduate 
education. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  the  Bible? 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  the  latest  thing  that  has 
been  produced  in  this  area. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  projections  of 
future  manpower  needs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  report  is  not  neces- 
sarily all  right,  incidentally. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  just  suggest  to  the  Minister 
that  this  is  a  very  real  problem. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  this  problem 
of  formula  financing.  The  Minister,  I  think, 
does  not  accept  that  formula  financing  can 
produce  some  things  that  I  feel  wiU  give 
flexibility.  The  Minister  himself,  in  another 
speech,  did  indicate  that  this  was  under 
continuous  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Always. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  the  formula  needs  to  be 
thought  out  a  bit  more.  I  was  wondering 
how  long  we  are  moving  along  towards  this 
end.  I  think  in  essence  the  formula  reflects 
the  past  essentially  in  how  it  relates  to  larger 
universities,  the  multi-universities,  where  the 
unit  value  of  each  student  is  more  realistic, 
you  might  say,  than  it  is  in  many  of  the 
smaller  universities. 

I  am  speaking  of  Laurentian,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Brock  and  various  others— York  Univer- 
sity, Glendon,  Carleton,  which  I  think  is  a 
1.4  base  unit.  I  think  in  many  cases  these 
universities  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult, 
in  fact  to  quote  from  the  "bible"  again,  the 
statement  is  made  by  these  gentlemen: 

There  is  growing  doubt  whether  the 
present  formula  weights  do  in  fact  reflect 
costs  accurately.  Recent  analysis  have 
raised  the  question  whether  institutions 
predominantly  devoted  to  undergraduate 
arts  and  sciences  can,  with  the  present 
formula  weights,  become  viable  at  any 
size. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  more 
study  is  needed  to  determine  this. 

I  just  point  out  to  the  Minister  that  we 
desperately  need  some  degree  of  flexibility. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is;  maybe 
it  is  a  continuing  use  of  particular  grants, 
supplementary  grants  to  arts  and  sciences 
institutions,  maybe  some  flexibility  built  into 
the  formula  base.  Perhaps  it  is  to  raise 
the   base  unit  to    1.5   or   whatever   it   is   to 


make  the  thing  financially  viable  for  smaller 
institutions. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  some  of 
the  people  in  universities  are  concerned  that 
the  formula  financing  might  very  well  be 
making  it  very  difficult  to  produce  the  kind 
of  quality  of  education  which  the  Minister 
indicated  was  his  intention  at  the  time  when 
14  universities  were  created  in  this  province. 

As  I  say,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  province  can  support  14  good  top- 
quality  universities.  But  I  think  it  is  desper- 
ately important  that  we  look  at  individual 
situations,  as  well  as  find  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  of  dividing  whatever  money  the  public 
of  Ontario,  represented  by  the  Minister, 
decide  must  go  to  university  education. 

I  would  like  to  ask  particularly  what  is 
Koing  on  in  relation  to  Glendon  College.  I 
notice  they  requested  an  emergent  grant. 
I  think  they  made  a  very  good  case  in  the 
document  they  provided  for  the  committee 
on  university  affairs. 

They  pointed  out  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  same  situation  as  other  emerging 
institutions,  such  as  Erindale,  Scarborough, 
Algoma,  such  as  Brock  and  Trent.  I  think 
as  well  as  that,  they  suggested  that  the 
Minister  might  very  well  be  looking  at  the 
problems  which  they  face,  particularly  in 
attempts  to  be  a  bilingual  university,  at- 
tempting to  insure  that  a  large  number  of 
their  students  would  be  able  to  be  fluently 
French-speaking. 

I  think  this  is  a  particular  cost  to  that 
university,  particularly  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
tliey  want  to  send  their  students  away  for 
one  year  to  a  French-speaking  university. 
I  think  they  have  peculiar  problems  with 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  institution;  the 
fact  they  cannot  enlarge  it  to  the  viable  size 
which  the  presidents  suggest  is  considerable 
if  the  formula  is  going  to  work;  the  fact  that 
they  are  trying  interdepartmental  work. 

They  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  in  the  English  department.  They  are 
doing  a  lot  of  work  in  small  classes.  In  other 
words,  they  have  special  needs. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister  could  indi- 
cate what  he  is  intending  to  do  in  this  situ- 
ation, where  you  have  a  college  within  a 
university  where  you  might  say  the  college 
itself  is  emergent  rather  than  the  total  uni- 
versity. 

Also  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  is 
making  special  eff^orts  to  get  some  money 
from  the  federal  government.  I  think  they 
are  intending  to  pass  out  a  little  bit  of  money 
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on  this  bilingual  agreement  that  the  Minister 
has  been  fairly  proud  of. 

Once  again  I  ask  for  a  flexibility  in  formula 
financing.  As  well  as  that,  I  suggest  that— 
and  I  ask  him— how  his  capital  formula 
financing  is  coming  along.  We  have  interim 
formula  financing  at  the  present  time.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  university  officials  that  this  is  not  enough. 
I  think  they  set  130  square  feet  per  student, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  being  inade- 
quate. 

I  was  very  interested,  for  example,  in 
Harry  Crowe's  views  on  this  particular  area. 
Perhaps  I  might  just  read  a  very  small  section 
of  his  comment  on  what  he  called  the  square 
foot  scholar  and  the  two-formula  system  in 
which  he  said: 

Superficially  the  interim  capital  formula 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  other  formula. 
Here  students  are  distributed  among  five 
categories,  again  reflecting  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  students  have  different 
space  needs. 

For  each  category,  a  weight  is  assigned 
a  narrower  spread,  a  weight  of  one  to  a 
weight  of  four.  On  this  basis,  space  entitle- 
ment and  hence  grants  to  construct  build- 
ings is  determined. 

But  here  tlie  similarity  between  the  two 
formulae  ends.  The  weights  and  space 
formula  correspond  only  to  the  relative 
needs  and  not  real  needs  of  students  in 
each  category.  An  arts  and  science  student 
has  a  weight  of  one,  a  PhD  in  arts  a 
weight  of  two,  an  MA  student  in  geography 
a  weight  of  three,  a  PhD  in  science  a 
weight  of  four. 

But— and  it  is  a  big  but— the  space 
assigned  to  the  average  student  across  the 
system  is  set  at  130  net  assignable  square 
feet.  So,  as  the  percentage  of  students 
shifts  from  low  weight  into  high  weight 
of  categories  as  projected,  the  value  of 
weights  declines  and  each  year  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  less  space  than  the  year 
before. 

There  you  have  the  feelings  of  at  least  one 
university  official  who  is  especially  concerned 
about  that  problem. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  whose  views  about  our 
young  people  are  very  disturbing,  indeed.  He 
seems  to  have  a  hatred  of  youth. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury about  Mr.  Crowe's  views  on  youth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  a  queer  pair. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Who  is  a  queer  pair?*""'* 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  I  do  want  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  whole  question  of  teachers' 
colleges.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister 
would  like  to  make  any  comments  in  this 
context  as  to  where  we  stand  in  relation  to 
teachers'  colleges  now  that  we  have  dragged 
him  through  this  whole  business  in  the  com- 
mittee dealing  with  education  estimates. 

I  am  wondering  if  he  has  any  further 
views  on  this  matter,  whether  anything  has 
gone  farther  ahead  at  Windsor,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  at  that  time  he  said 
discussions  were  still  being  carried  on. 

I  was  wondering,  with  relation  to  Hamilton 
for  example,  where  the  teachers'  college  is 
already  on  the  campus,  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  that  particular  setting?  Perhaps  the  Min- 
ister would  like  to  comment  on  one  or  two 
of  those  areas,  as  well  as  on  the  formula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  deal 
with  tlie  formula  very  briefly,  there  is  a  sub- 
committee of  the  university  affairs  advisory 
committee  dealing  with  formula  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

As  I  stated  in  my  own  introductory  remarks, 
we  recognize  the  formula  itself  must  adapt  to 
any  changing  situations.  I  tliink  the  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  myself  and  the 
members  of  tlie  House  relates  to  the  problems 
of  the  emergent  universities.  When  you  look 
at  the  ones  he  listed,  and  if  you  add  one  or 
two  others  to  it,  I  think  you  would— 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  relation  to  the  formula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right.  I  think  you  would 
relate  it  to  the  feeling  that  exists  with  the 
emergent  institutions,  that  they  need  some 
further  consideration  because  of  their  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  been  can- 
vassed very  thoroughly  by  the  committee. 
They  have  meetings  with  this  group  of  uni- 
versities, rather  extensive  meetings,  and  cer- 
tainly from  my  experience  with  the  committee 
they  are  quite  prepared,  if  there  is  any  rele- 
vant information,  any  change  that  should  be 
taken  into  account,  the  committee  is  always 
prepared  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness  to 
the  total  university  community,  any  changes 
must  relate  to  the  total  needs  and  must  be 
valid. 

Just  to  deal  very  briefly  with  Glendon,  once 
again,  I  do  not  think  one  can  construe  this  as 
an  emergent  institution.  It  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular programme  that  is  being  offered  at 
Glendon  which,  you  know,  is  one  that-^ 
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Mr.  Pitman:  How  is  it  different  to  Erindale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  very  real  difference.  Erindale  is  still  in 
the  process  of  both  physical  as  well  as  student 
growth.  It  is  developing  really  as  almost  a 
new  university.  It  is  called  a  college  because 
it  is  in  aflBliation  witli  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, but  there  is  no  similarity  at  this  point 
really  between  Erindale,  Scarborough  or  Glen- 
don. 

Glendon  has  been  in  operation  as  a  college 
of  York  University  almost,  I  guess,  from  its 
beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  York 
University.  So  you  cannot  really  put  Glendon 
in  the  same  category  as  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  Erindale  is  part  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  but  it  is  still 
separated  physically,  and  to  many  extents, 
administratively;  and  the  cost  factors  there 
are  different  from  development  here  at  tha 
main  campus. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  tliere  is  a  special 
need  for  Glendon  that  relates  not  to  tlie  fact 
that  it  is  an  emergent  institution.  In  my  view, 
it  relates  to  the  type  of  programme.  The  com- 
mittee has  its  problems  in  dealing  with  this, 
because  every  university  has  particular  situ- 
ations and  particular  programmes  which  it 
feels  it  needs  special  assistance  to  maintain. 

Now  whether  or  not  the  suggestions,  or  the 
announced  proposals  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment—these are  related  to  bilingual  pro- 
grammes exclusively— would  provide  some 
opportunity  for  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  to  take  a  look  at  this  as  it  relates  to 
Glendon,  I  do  not  know.  Certainly,  I  am  sure 
the  Glendon  people  will  be  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  the  very 
near  future.  Perhaps  this  may  be  an  avenue 
that  can  be  explored,  but  I  think,  really  in 
fairness,  it  is  the  position  of  Glendon  College. 

Now  dealing  with  the  teachers'  colleges, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  have  not  anything  to 
add.  We  finished  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, about  this  hour  a  week  ago  tonight. 
We  have  had  a  few  other  problems  to  deal 
with  in  the  interim  so  I  cannot  report  any 
further  progress  in  the  past  six  days. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  was  hoping  that  possibly  the 
Minister  would  have  considered  the  idea  of 
having  the  full  dialogue  we  talked  about  last 
week,  so  that  right  across  the  province  we 
could  talk  about  teacher  education  with  the 
teachers'  problems  being  involved,   the  uni- 


versities being  involved,  and  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation  being  involved;  so  that 
we  could  provide  some  kind  of  guidelines  as 
to  what  kind  of  teacher  education  is  going  on 
within  the  universities.  I  do  not  think  simply 
putting  it  in  universities  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  teacher  education  in  Ontario. 

The  Minister,  I  know,  feels  that  this  can 
go  on  within  each  university  and  that  in  a 
similar  situation  the  problems  can  be  resolved. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
entire  business  aired  across  the  province  in- 
volving, in  essence,  the  teachers  who  are  in 
the  field,  and  who  know  what  is  wrong  with 
teacher  education.  The  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition made  some  pretty  sahent  points  about 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  I  can  re- 
member that  my  year  in  that  institution,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  was  not  one  of  the  most  in- 
tellectually stimulating  years  I  have  ever  sur- 
vived. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  are  not  suggesting  an- 
other committee  on  that? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  suggesting  that  what  we 
need  is  a  full  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  member  for  Sudbury  would  agree  with 
me  or  not,  but  I  can  recall  my  articling 
years  not  being  the  most  intellectually  stimu- 
lating. Now,  you  may  have  found  it  different. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  find  it  different.  I  did 
the  south  side  of  Richmond  Street. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  submit  to  the  Minister  that 
this  has  a  viability  at  this  point  in  time  when 
teacher  education  is  the  important  matter,  I 
think.  Universities  are  going  to  be  dealing 
with  it  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  it  should 
receive  full  open  debate  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  few 
minutes  remaining  for  this  department  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  a  number  of  issues. 

One  is  to  bring  home  a  point  in  the  stu- 
dent awards  programme  which  to  me  should 
have  been  changed  a  long  time  ago.  I  will 
not  be  redundant  in  terms  of  the  remarks  I 
made  almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  the 
student  awards  programme.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  Minister  has  responded  at  all  to  any  of 
those  lengthy  comments  I  made.  Basically 
the  system  remains  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the  Min- 
ister is  in  regard  to  a  specific  case  and  I 
would    like    to    quote    some    correspondence 
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fairly  briefly.  This  is  with  regard  to  a  stu- 
dent, Robert  Kienzle,  in  Ontario,  whose  file 
number  is  68-94259984751524.  That  is  his 
social  security  number  also.  Anyhow,  Mr. 
Kienzle  received  a  grant,  an  award,  from  the 
Minister's  department  in  1968-69.  Then  he 
was  written  to  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Bethune,  the 
director  of  student  awards,  on  August  6, 
1969,  and  Mr.  Bethune  made  these  com- 
ments in  his  letter: 

Since  you  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  last  September  and  did  not 
indicate  that  you  had  not  received  it 
during  your  academic  year,  1968-69,  you 
are  not  eligible  for  the  loan  portion.  Your 
eligibility  for  the  grant  portion  of  your 
award  was  contingent  upon  the  negotia- 
tion of  your  certificate  of  eligibility. 

Therefore,  you  are  not  eligible  for  the 
grant  portion  of  $55.  This  amount  of  $55 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(for)  D.  S.  Bethune,  director  of 
student  awards. 

Edward  R.  Good,  MPP  for  Waterloo  North 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bethune,  noting,  in  essence, 
that  it  seemed  rather  silly  that  Mr.  Kienzle 
had  been  notified  that  the  $55  award  portion 
must  be  repaid  because  he  failed  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  eligibility  in  September,  1968. 

The  letter  back  to  Mr.  Good  from  Mr. 
Bethune,  signed  by  him  this  time,  was  dated 
September  19,  1969,  and  here  is  the  in- 
credible statement: 

A  student's  eligibility  for  the  grant  por- 
tion of  an  Ontario  student  award  is  con- 
tingent upon  his  negotiation  of  the 
certificate  of  eligibility  for  the  Canadian 
student  loan  portion  of  the   award. 

As  the  student  in  this  case  chose  not  to 
make  use  of  the  loan  portion  of  his  award, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  grant  portion  and 
must  repay  it  in  full  to  The  Treasury 
Department. 

I  just  say  to  the  Minister  that  I  think  it  silly, 
I  think  it  is  stupid.  I  think  it  is  everything 
that  is  wrong  to  say  that  a  student  must  go 
into  debt  before  he  gets  the  provincial  grant 
part  of  his  award.  I  fail  to  understand  it. 
Surely  a  student— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Let  me  just  put  my  case  this 
way.  Surely  the  student  can  simply  say:  "I 
want  an  award.  I  understand  that  the  grant 
portion  will  be  reduced  because  of  the  Min- 


ister's formula  on  how  much  must  be  a 
grant  portion  and  how  much  must  be  award 
portion,  but  I,  student  so  and  so,  do  not 
want  to  go  in  debt,  so  keep  that  loan  por- 
tion, I  do  not  want  it." 

Why  does  a  student  have  to  go  into  debt 
before  he  can  get  the  provincial  grant  por- 
tion  of  his   student   award? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  been  into  this 
matter  before  and  I  will  not  take  too  long 
to  explain  it  once  again. 

The  provisions  of  the  federal  loan  scheme 
are  laid  down  by  the  federal  government. 
Our  scheme,  which  relates  to  it,  says  very 
specifically  that  the  need  assessment  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  money.  If  a  student 
does  not  have  the  need,  if  he  is  going  to 
take  the  grant  only  and  then  when  he  gets 
the  grant  says,  "I  do  not  need  the  loan"  then 
the  need  assessment  has  not  been  valid, 
either  from  wrong  information  or  something 
else  that  has  been  made  available  to  the 
student  award  oflBcer. 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certain  inadequacies  in  the  student 
award  scheme,  we  know  this,  but  this,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  really  is 
not  one  of  them.  What  is  more  illogical 
than  if  a  student  makes  a  request  for  public 
support  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  province 
and  says  my  need  is  x  hundred  dollars,  picks 
up  one  or  two  hundred  or  fifty  dollars  of  out- 
right grant  and  then  says:  "I  do  not  really 
need  the  loan,  let  us  forget  about  it"  and 
then  wanders  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  supporting  loans, 
I  am  not  saying  these  are  the  best  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  But  surely,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  equity,  and  if  we  are  going  to  dis- 
tribute the  moneys  available  to  all  the  stu- 
dents who  have  a  need,  what  is  illogical 
about  this?  I  mean  I  just  cannot  see- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  There  are  people  in  this 
province,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  believe  be- 
cause of  their  family  background,  because 
of  the  way  they  are  brought  up,  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  into  debt.  I  find  nothing 
inequitable  about  two  people  applying  to 
the  Minister's  department  with  the  same 
need,  everything  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  has  not  had  the  same 
need. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  He  put  it  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  getting  money  some 
other  way. 
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Mr.  T.  Reid:  Let  me  finish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  AH  right,  but  I— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  find  nothing  inequitable 
with  two  identical  students  and  two  identical 
circumstances  in  the  same  state  of  need,  as 
judged  by  the  Minister  and  all  the  regula- 
tions about  family  background— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  judge  it— the 
student  awards  ofiicer  does. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  And  the  federal  government, 
too,  but  the  Minister  makes  up  the  regula- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment—the joint  agreement.  My  point  is  simply 
that  I  find  nothing  inequitable  about  the  fact 
that  one  student  says,  I  will  lower  my  stand- 
ard of  living— I  will  do  without  lunch,  and  so 
forth,  I  will  do  with  fewer  clothes,  and  so  on, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  debt. 

I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  student 
must  be  forced  to  go  into  debt  in  order  to  get 
the  provincial  grant  part  of  the  student  award 
system.  The  Minister  says  it  is  an  agreement 
with  the  federal  government,  and  it  is  wrong. 
I  agree  with  him,  I  think  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  lax  in  the  whole  area  of  stu- 
dent awards.  I  agree  with  him.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  provincial  perspective,  in  the 
field  of  education.  In  this  field,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  federal  government  knows  very 
little.  I  just  leave  that,  I  wanted  to  make 
that  one  point— we  agree  to  disagree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
other  little  note,  it  is  not  really  relevant.  I 
will  not  use  names,  but  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  some  very  constructive  and 
some  kind  observations  about  the  plan.  Others 
raised  the  question  of  whether  students  were 
taking  advantage  of  it.  There  was  a  student 
at  York  University  who  recently  received  a 
small  inheritance  and  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
heritance he  repaid  entirely  the  award  and 
the  loan.    He  also— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Take  about  ten  more  cases— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  I  am  just  saying 
this  on  behalf  of  the  student.  I  think  it  is 
very  encouraging  that  a  student,  who  had 
been  given  an  award,  received  some  money 
elsewhere,  and  as  a  result  of  this  repaid  the 
moneys  to  the  province,  those  funds  that  had 
been  provided  to  him  before  this  inheritance 
came  along.  I  thought  it  was  very  interest- 
ing and  rather  encouraging  that  there  are 
students  who  will  do  this.  «t.v*.%;>«-4. 


Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  will  just  continue  with 
another  point  on— 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  student  awards? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  will  yield  the  floor.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  just  be  very  brief.  I 
think  this  system  is  demonstrated  to  be  ter- 
ribly inadequate.  Now,  I  speak  from  my 
personal  experience  and  I  do  not  know  every- 
thing that  has  been  said,  but  I  am  certain 
that  a  system  which  I,  incidentally,  find  of- 
fensive, in  putting  that  long  number  on  our 
young  people  to  start  with.  But  of  course,  I 
am  a  part  of  a  small  minority  that  lives  in 
resistance  to  the  age  of  the  computer  and 
the  labelling  by  numbers  in  the  style  of  1984 
that  is  already  here. 

All  right.  I  am  sure  the  system,  as  it  is 
administered,  did  not  take  into  account  this 
year  the  long  strike  at  INCO.  A  great  many 
students  had  the  advantage  in  previous  years 
of  working  during  the  summer  at  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  and  making  quite 
substantial  sums  of  money  over  the  summer. 
They  were  prevented  from  doing  that  be- 
cause we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  it  did  take  that  into 
account. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no!  I  have  a  couple  of  cases 
with  Mr.  Bethune  right  now,  and  if  you  see 
him,  if  you  happen  to  see  him,  would  you 
tell  him  that  he  owes  me  a  couple  of  letters 
right  now.  Maybe  he  has  not  got  the  mail, 
but  if  you  see  him  would  you  tell  him  that 
there  is  a  couple— there  is  a  couple  by  the 
name  of  Grenon— I  may  not  be  here  tomor- 
row—down at  the  University  of  Windsor  who 
are  awaiting— I  wish  I  had  brought  my  let- 
ters—a loan,  and  a  warrant  of  a  mere  $200 
was  given. 

And  yet  the  young  fellow  was  unable  to 
work  at  INCO  because  we  did  not  know  that 
that  company  would  keep  the  works  shut  up 
for  126  days  when  they  knew  all  the  while 
that  they  were  going  to  increase  the  price 
of  nickel  by  25  per  cent  and  might  have  paid 
an  adequate  wage. 

I  have  lost  the  attention  of  the  Minister, 
but  I  am  telling  him  what  is  fact,  and  I  have 
written  about  a  number  of  these  young  people 
who  might  have  put  away  $800  or  $1,000 
over  the  summer,  but  were  precluded  from 
doing  so. 

Now,  here  is  another  inadequacy  I  am  un- 
able to  understand.  When  they  bring  the 
slip  of  paper— which  is  about  that  size— with 
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them,  that  has  the  social  security  number  on 
it  that  takes  up  about  half  the  page,  in  ad- 
dition to  wearing  out  their  typewriters  in 
reproducing  it  when  we  write,  it  never  tells 
the  basis  upon  which  the  award  is  made.  You 
look  in  the  two  squares— squares  one  and  two. 
You  see  the  loan  portion  and  the  award 
portion  and  the  young  fellow  had  visible  signs 
of  distress  on  his  face.  He  is  utterly  unable 
to  understand. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Trinidadian  girl  who 
came  here.  Informed  that  she  was  getting  .  .  . 
I  think  it  was  the  handsome  sum  of— how 
much  was  that— $1,500,  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Then  a  month  later  she  gets 
a  notice  under  an  appropriate  social  security 
number  which  took  up  half  the  page,  telling 
her  that  the  amount  was  $1,000-$500  less. 
No  explanation  at  all.  She  had  both  of  them 
when  she  came  into  the  office.  Both  of  them 
had  the  correct  social  security  number  on 
them.  One  was  $1,500;  the  other  was  $1,000. 
Now,  she  is  a  visitor  to  the  country.  She  is 
a  young  lady  studying  in  our  country  and  will 
take  the  benefits  of  the  training  she  obtains 
here  back  to  her  people  in  Trinidad. 

Certainly,  the  system  is  inadequate.  I  ran 
into  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook) 
one  day  and  he  is  so  distressed  about  it  that 
he  is  going  up  to  examine  the  files  himself. 
He  has  more  energy  and  initiative  than  I 
have,  but  he  is  on  his  way  down  to  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  Wherever  they  are,  they  are 
not  at  the  mailing  address.  They  are  some 
place  else.  The  mail  goes  someplace  else. 
They  are  located  someplace  else,  and  the 
mail  does  not  get  to  them,  but  he  is  on  his 
way  down  there  to  look  at  the  very  files.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  the  time.  If  I  were  an 
adequate  ombudsman  I  would  go  down  and 
look.  I  will  some  day.  Because  this  fall,  we 
certainly  had  a  surfeit  of  them  in  Sudbury 
coming  in  and  expressing  their  grave  anxiety 
about  the  future. 

Finally,  the  last  point  deserves  to  be 
emphasized  and  that  is  that  students  from 
northern  Ontario  must  perforce  remove  them- 
selves several  hundred  miles  from  their 
homes  and  set  up  domestic  quarters  whether 
they  are  single  or  married  in  the  centres 
where  the  universities  and  schools  are  located. 
They  have  special  problems  of  cost  that 
attend  them  because  they  cannot  get  the 
training  in  northern  Ontario.  There  are  no 
institutions  in  northern  Ontario  to  give  it  to 
them.  All  the  sophisticated  schools  are 
attached  to  universities  in  southern  Ontario 
and  once  again  they  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination. 


Now,  if  that  system,  inadequate  as  it  is, 
was  improved,  it  would  recognize  this  special 
problem  of  young  people  from  northern  On- 
tario coming  down  here,  and  the  special 
costs  that  are  involved.  If  a  young  fellow 
goes  from  Sudbury  to  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  well,  that  is  250— how  far  to 
Waterloo  from  here— it  is  over  300  miles.  He 
goes  to  the  University  of  Windsor,  that  is 
500  or  600  miles  from  his  home.  The  shortest 
distance  he  can  go  if  he  comes  from  Sudbury, 
which  is  one  of  the  near  northern  centres,  is 
250  miles.  That  is  the  closest.  Heaven  only 
knows  the  special  problems  of  those  who 
come  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur, 
Timmins,  Kapuskasing,  Hearst  and  centres 
located  like  that.  You  do  not  need  to  prove 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Minister  says 
the  system  is  inadequate;  he  does  not  have 
to  convince  me.  Those  were  his  own  words. 
I  know  it  is.  I  know  it  is  inadequate  from 
even  a  cursory  investigation. 

I  would  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  that 
department  to  make  a  greater  study.  I  am 
satisfied  they  do  not  make  an  adequate 
enough  study.  They  have  a  formula:  How 
much  does  the  old  man  make;  what  is  the 
family  income;  and  down  comes  the  portcullis 
and  then  the  assistance  is  denied.  That  is  no 
good  because  it  overlooks  the  human  con- 
sideration. It  overlooks  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  home;  it  overlooks  the  socio- 
logical economic  implication  and  just  about 
everything  else  that  has  to  do  with  human 
beings.  Now,  the  Minister  is  administering 
that  system  by  a  computer;  he  is  married  to 
the  computer  and  I  suspect  that  computerized 
technology  has  infected  his  bureaucracy,  in 
that  department.  I  really  suspect  that.  That  is 
the  way  he  wants  to  run  the  universities  now; 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty  into  a  computer.  He  wants  to  run 
it  like  IBM  or  the  Bell  Telephone  run  theirs. 

A  funny  thing  is  that  there  is  help  on  the 
horizon,  because  the  way  I  see  it  from  the 
barber's  chair  in  Sudbury  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  one  body  that  is  not  going  to 
put  up  with  that  kind  of  approach  is  the 
student  body.  They  all  change  things  to  suit 
their  own  needs  and  their  own  feelings  and 
it  appears  that  probably  they  are  getting  a 
lot  of  training  in  that.  That  is  precisely  how 
the  universities  are  going  to  be  transformed, 
and  I  must  confess,  and  I  do  it  unashamedly, 
that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
them,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  their  goals 
in  changing  the  aims  and  purposes  of  higher 
education  in  this  province. 

That  is  a  hot  subject  in  itself,  but  boy, 
oh  boy,   after   ten   years   a  member   of  the 
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assembly  gets  sick  and  tired  of  having  to  be 
a  go-between  in  regard  to  things  that  could 
be  corrected  if  a  little  more  thought  was 
exercised  in  the  first  place.  With  a  good 
deal  of  heart,  we  would  be  relieved  of  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  and  be  able  to  devote 
ourselves  to  more  productive  things  such  as 
the  framing  of  legislation,  its  study  and 
analysis. 

But  finally,  if  you  see  Mr.  Bethune,  would 
you  please  ask  him  to  write.  And  if  he  can- 
not write  in  regard  to  those,  would  he  tele- 
phone? And  if  my  line  is  busy,  would  he 
send  me  a  telegram  in  regard  to  the  out- 
standing letters  that  he  has? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  return  briefly  to  the  question  of  the  for- 
mula financing,  since  that  is  about  all  we 
have.  I  would  like  to  start  with  the  operat- 
ing side  of  formula  financing.  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  presidents  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario  for  this  year.  It  says: 

Under  the  formula,  each  category  of 
student  had  been  assigned  a  weight  rang- 
ing from  one  for  the  first  year  under- 
graduate arts  and  science  to  six  for  ad- 
vanced Ph.D  work. 

It  goes  on  and  I  find  this  the  most  intriguing 
remark  since  the  committee  of  presidents 
has  been  in  operation  since  1962.  The  report 
says: 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  cost  studies, 
the  weights  under  the  formula  were  based 
on  the  best  information  available  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  educating  the  various 
categories  of  students.  The  first  year  under- 
graduate arts  and  science  was  taken  as  a 
base  to  assign  the  weight  of  one.  And  the 
cost  of  educating  other  categories  of  stu- 
dents was  related  to  the  base. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

It  was  intended  from  the  beginning 
that  the  weight  should  be  reviewed  when 
more  accurate  costs  data  were  available. 

It  was  also  realized  that  the  weights  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  periodically  because 
relative  costs  would  not  necessarily  remain 
constant.  Then  the  report  goes  on,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

Ideally  a  comprehensive  review  of  for- 
mula weights  should  have  been  undertaken 
before  any  changes  were  made.  (This  is 
with  regard  to  the  weight  changes  last 
year,  the  current  year.)  But  in  view  of 
the  urgent  need  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  medical  education,   the   govern- 


ment  set   up   a   committee   comprising   of 

representatives- 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  here  is  related  to 
the  point  I  made  in  my  opening  remarks, 
when  I  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dential committee  in  Glendon  College.  That 
report  stated: 

As  Ontario  universities  have  evolved 
costing  systems  of  great  sophistication, 
which  the  committee  could  use  as  a  guide, 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  work  out  some 
approach  to  this  analysis. 

The  purpose  of  quoting  that  documentation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this;  the  weights 
which  were  assigned  originally  for  operating 
formula  financing  for  the  universities  were 
based  simply  on  the  way  the  situation  was 
adjusted  by  some  subjective   criteria. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  seven  years 
after  the  committee  of  presidents  was  estab- 
lished, five  years  since  The  Department  of 
University  Afi'airs  was  established  and  four 
years  since  the  advisory  committee  on  uni- 
versity aff^airs  was  established,  there  is  still 
no  systematic  cost  analysis  of  the  universities 
in  this  province  on  which  to  base  a  realistic 
set  of  weights  for  formula  financing. 

I  call  into  evidence  the  presidents'  only 
forte  where  they  repeatedly  point  out  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  developed  either  in 
their  own  body— the  committee  of  presi- 
dents—or the  Minister's  department,  or  to 
this  advisory  committee  on  university  affairs, 
a  realistic  cost  analysis  of  university  financ- 
ing in  this  province.  I  call  that  utterly  ir- 
responsible on  the  part  of  the  Minister  and 
his  department.  I  would  think  that  by  now, 
that  information  would  have  been  in  so  at 
least  when  we  change  the  weights  on  the  for- 
mula financing,  we  would  know  what  we  are 
doing  witli  the  public's  money.  I  was  wonder- 
ing Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Minister  might  com- 
ment on  the  weights  and  the  criteria  used  to 
change  those  weights. 

Han.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly  once  again,  it 
was  indicated  when  the  formula  was  intro- 
duced. I  would  refer  the  hon.  member  to 
the  first  sentence  of  the  "bible"  that  he  is 
quoting  from,  which  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:   It  is  not  a  Bible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
is  suggesting  that  we  really  should  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Hear!  Hear!  It  really  is  a  thin 
and  inconsequential  piece  of  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  would  remind  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  that  his  own 
colleague   was   using   it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  to  use  whatever  is  avail- 
able. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  see,  all  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  really  believe  that  body 
should  be  disbanded. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  should  send  those  guys  off 
to  university  to  study. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  really  think  that  body  should 
be  disbanded. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  right  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  just  read  the  first 
sentence  because  it  has  been  referred  to; 
that  would  be  fair: 

The  operating  grants  formula  introduced 
in  the  fall  of  1967  has  worked  so  well,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  contemplate  a  return 
to  the  previous  practice  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment grants  to  universities  were  based 
on  the  detailed  scrutiny  of  their  budgets. 

It  is  from  the  same  section  that  the  hon. 
member  is  referring.  When  the  formula 
was  introduced,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
was  an  indication  that  it  should  be  available 
for  roughly  a  three-year  period  of  time,  at 
which  time  it  should  be  reviewed. 

The  universities  themselves,  I  think  I  can 
recall,  were  involved  with  the  AUCC  in  some 
studies  of  this  subject  that  perhaps  would  go 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  province.  But  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  studies  per- 
haps will  not  provide  the  answers,  if  in  fact 
they  are  finalized. 

We  are  into  the  third  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  more  than  likely  have  to  under- 
take some  of  these  studies  related  to  any 
change  in  weights.  This  was  understood  and 
they  will  do  it.  We  were  hopeful  that  the 
AUCC,  in  conjunction  with  the  committee 
and  others,  might  provide  some  of  the  infor- 
mation on  a  more  general  basis  but  apparently 
they  may  not  be  able  to.  We  would  be  doing 
it  on  our  own. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  helpful.  But  the  point 
is  a  simple  one.  The  weights,  when  they  were 
established,  reflected— as  the  member  for 
Peterborough  pointed  out— the  way  things 
were  as  of  a  certain  number  of  years  ago. 
I  simply  say  with  the  knowledge  of  a  couple 
of  institutions,  not  just  York,  but  others,  that 


I  have  tried  to  do  some  cost  analysis  on, 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  systematic  analysis 
of  costs  of  our  universities. 

I  think  that  if  this  were  done— and  perhaps 
it  should  be  done  by  independent  universities 
and  perhaps  an  independent  Minister's  de- 
partment—we would  find  a  lot  of  very  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  relative  weights  to  be 
assigned  to  different  categories  of  students. 
I  would  like  to  get  into  the  real  questioning 
of  the  Minister  on  the  capital  of  formula 
financing  and  at  what  state  it  is  at.  The 
Bud  Fisher  and  Harry  Crowe  article  of  May 
16,  1969,  makes  it  quite  clear- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
know  you  were  going  to  read  it  again. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  No— I  was  here  before  that. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  average  student  is 
given  130  net  assignable  square  feet.  Now  the 
problem  is,  as  I  raised  with  the  weights  for 
the  operating  grants,  that  tliis  is  almost  an 
arbitrary  figure.  It  was  arrived  at  in  some 
way,  but  it  is  having  tremendous  implications 
for  a  number  of  universities.  I  am  just  trying 
to  keep  my  questioning  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  example,  if  the  Minister  knows,  at  Brock 
they  built  a  certain  type  of  building  to  start 
with.  If  the  Minister  uses  that  formula  for 
the  dating  of  new  capital  funds  to  Brock 
University,  you  end  up  with  a  silly  effect. 
The  problem  is  basically  that  you  cannot 
assign  130  net  assignable  square  feet  per 
student  in  an  institution  that  has  a  very  low 
quantity  of  buildings,  because  the  quantity 
of  building  that  it  does  have  might  be  unique 
and  specific  in  some  sense,  and  therefore  it 
just  does  not  apply. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister  could  just 
comment  on  what  the  rational  bases  of  that 
130  figure  is,  and  perhaps  how  it  was  arrived 
at  and  whether  or  not  he  has  devised  some 
way  of  re-evaluating  that  basic  unit  for  the 
capital  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
was  explained  when  the  capital  or  the  interim 
capital  formula  was  announced  last  March, 
that  we  developed  after  some  very  careful 
study  and  consultation  certain  guidelines  for 
the  interim  capital  formula.  The  one  point 
the  hon.  member  selects  is  the  130  square 
feet  per  student.  This  figure  is  not  final  by 
any  means.  It  is  subject  to  final  consideration 
when  the  formula  itself  is  determined. 

But  I  must  point  out  and  I  do  not  want  to 
introduce  anything  else  into  this,  but  there 
were    studies    made    and    consultation    with 
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studies  that  have  been  done  in  Indiana  and 
Australia  and  IHinois  and  state  of  CaHfornia. 
This  was  the  average  figure  per  square  foot 
per  student.  We  are  not  saying  that  this  in 
itself  is  final  by  any  means.  But  it  is  a  guide- 
line and  we  will  have  equity  with  all  the  vari- 
ous institutions. 

This  has  to  be  one  of  the  basic  ingredients 
in  the  formula,  that  no  matter  what  square 
footage  it  is  we  come  up  with,  it  is  acceptable 
to  ever>'body.  The  point  is  that  we  treat 
everybody  the  same  way,  that  every  univer- 
sity is  getting  its  fair  share  of  capital  support. 

And  in  the  interim,  whether  we  use  130,  150 
or  120,  with  the  total  dollars  available,  I  think 
that  in  fairness  there  is  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  available  capital  funds;  and  that 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve. 

The  space  utilization  study  is  not  only  well 
under  way,  it  is  in  the  process  of  finalization, 
and  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
meet  again  to  discuss  the  estimates,  we  will 
have  a  capital  grants  formula  that  will  make 
sense.  Once  again,  not  perfection,  because 
there  are  many  intangibles,  many  areas  that 
I  pointed  out  in  my  introductory  remarks  that 
will  have  to  be  assessed  on  an  individual 
basis,  but  in  the  total  sense  we  think  it  can 
be  done,  and  hopefully  before  we  discuss 
these  estimates  again. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister.  You  know,  I  think  that 
the  part-time  university  student  is  getting  a 
very  bad  deal  from  the  federal  government 
and  from  the  provincial  government.  I  think 
that  this  is  an  area  of  education  which  is  just 
as  imjportant  as  full-time  undergraduate  work. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister  could  state 
why  the  part-time  student  is  not  receiving 
his  fair  share  of  student  award  money,  and 
why  an  institution  such  as  Atkinson  College, 
for  example,  which  is  concerned  with  part- 
time  degree  study,  is  not  receiving  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  on  a  prorated  basis  for 
the  students  in  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
taken  this  up  with  the  federal  authorities  and 
we  have  suggested  that  from  our  standpoint 
we  would  be  prepared  to  go  into  assisting 
part-time  students.  As  far  as  the  reaction  at 
the  present  moment  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment—I  should  not  speak  for  them— but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  accepting  this,  at  this 
point,  although  there  are  certain  discussions 
going  on  relative  to  the  total  field  of  student 
awards  in  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  with 
the  council  of  Ministers  and  others,  and  per- 
haps out  of  that  we  will  manage  something. 


Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  would  like  you  to  convey  to 
any  federal  people  we  meet  that  the  official 
Opposition  in  tliis  Legislature's  reports  in  tliat 
regard. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  bring  up  one  topic  with  the  Minister,  and 
that  is  concerning  the  fee  structure  in  the 
universities.  Is  die  Minister  considering  having 
a  two-fee  structure,  one  for  residents  of  the 
province  and  one  for  non-residents  similar  to 
the  fee-structure  in  some  of  the  jurisdictions 
to  the  south  of  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  of 
course,  do  not  contemplate  fee  structures. 
These  are  determined  by  the  universities, 
and  certainly  the  universities  have  received 
no  indication  from  us  that  they  should  con- 
sider, shall  we  say,  two-fee  structures,  one  for 
out-of-province  students,  and  one  from  in- 
province  students. 

This  is  a  practice  in  many  states  of  the 
union,  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  really 
want  to  set  up  a  larger  fee  structure,  say, 
for  students  coming  from  Manitoba  or  Sas- 
katchewan, or  some  other  Canadian  province, 
although  they  do  this  in  the  States. 

If  you  are  a  resident,  say,  in  Michigan  and 
you  want  to  go  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, while  free  tuition  is  theoretically  in 
effect  in  the  State  of  California,  you  will 
pay  out-of-state  fees  which  are  rather  sub- 
stantial. This  is  a  policy  I  think  with  a  lot 
of  state  universities. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  solve  many  prob- 
lems by  asking  students  coming  into  Ontario 
from  other  provinces  in  particular  to  pay 
something  over  and  above  what  they  would 
pay  if  they  were  living  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  he  approach  the  authorities  in 
the  state  of  Michigan  and  ask  for  reciprocal 
treatment  for  students  from  the  province  of 
Ontario  attending  their  universities  so  that 
our  students  do  not  pay  any  more  than  do 
their  students  when  they  come  and  attend 
Ontario  universities? 

It  is  a  very  important  thing  because  our 
students  pay  three  times  the  tuition  fees  at 
some  of  the  universities  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  than  does  the  resident  of  the  state 
of  Michigan.  It  is  not  fair  if  they  charge 
ours  three  times  the  tuition  fee  while  their 
students  in  return  pay  the  same  fee  that  the 
resident  Ontario  student  does. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  curi- 
osity before  the  estimate  carries,  has  the  Min- 
ister any  specifics  on  what  is  inaccurate  in 
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the  Windsor  University  report  prepared  by 
the  three  graduate  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
say  inaccurate,  I  have  some  information  on 
that.  I  do  not  have  it  available  with  me.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  show  it  to  the  hon. 
member  and  let  him  have  a  look  at  it  and 
assess  it  himself.  I  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  make  this  available. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  it  in  the  figures  that  the 
inaccuracy  was  purported  to  be,  or  was   it 

in    the    argument   about    the    colonization    of 
ideas  and  such? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  was  in  the  figures  basically;  I  believe  so, 
and  I  will  get  that  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  before 
you  close,  if  there  is  any  comparable  sum  to 
the  $500,000,  when  he  wears  his  other  hat, 
that  he  has  that  he  can  spend  in  his  own 
discretion?  Is  there  any  comparable  sum  in 
this  department?  Surely  there  must  be  few 
people  in  North  America  that  have  a  dis- 
cretion to  spend  $500,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
as  large. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  much  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Around  $52,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  like  to  know  that  because  I 
always  tell  after  dinner  audiences  about  the 
travails  of  the  professor  who  went  to  England 
to  study  geography  and  the  hard-hearted 
attitude  of  this  government  in  refusing  him  a 
mere  $1,000  to  support  his  wife  and  three 
children  while  he  was  studying  geography  to 
come  back  to  teach  at  Laurentian  and  my 
inability  to  tap  that  $500,000  that  you  have 
to  spend— do  not  shake  your  head— he  never 
did  get  the  $1,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  $500,000  in  this  department  at  all. 
There  is  $52,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  page  46-you  have  $500,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —less  $700.  Now,  if  you  want 
to  make  it  an  even  $500,000,  I  will  advance 
you  the  $700. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  we  are  not  really  on  that  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know— I  just  asked  how  much 
you  had  in  this  department.  -  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  in  this  department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Had  you  given  the  professor 
$1,000,  you  tell  me  you  would  have  had 
$51,000  left? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  not  quite  right 
because— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  certain  set  sums 
that  are  paid  every  year,  the  SACU  gets— 
$13,000;  CEA-$9,000;  so  that  there  really 
is  not  that  total  amount  at  the  Minister's 
discretion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  much  have  you  got?  I 
really  want  to  know  because  when  I  tell  these 
Kiwanis  Clubs  I  want  to  know  the  exact 
amount.  How  much  have  you  got  to  spend 
in  your  own  discretion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Approximately  $30,500. 

Mr.  Sopha:  $30,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  if  my  mathematics— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Sorry-$29,500. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Wearing  both  hats, 
you  have  $529,500  to  spend  in  your  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  really. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  not  another  person  in 
North  America,  not  one. 

Votes  2501  to  2503,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  University 
AflFairs. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  now  65  hours 
and  nine  minutes  expired  out  of  the  total 
available  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  hours  are  avail- 
able, how  many  more? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  under  ten  hours. 

Hon  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
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come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  understood 
that  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  be  dealing 
with  legislation? 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Yes,  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  anything  on  that?  My  colleague  is 
concerned  about  the  landlord  and  tenant  bill; 
we  presume  that  that  is  not  going  to  be 
called? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  could  do  it  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  No, 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  call  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  trust  you  any  more. 
When  you  are  writing  jokes,  please  say  so. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.35  o*cIodc,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  visitors  today  in  both 
galleries  are  students  from  the  Queen  Alex- 
andra Public  School  of  Toronto.  In  the  west 
gallery,  I  understand  that  there  are  to  be 
guests  of  the  field  staff  from  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  debate  on 
my  estimates  I  informed  the  House  that  we 
were  planning  to  introduce  certain  changes 
affecting  tax  on  meals  served  to  more  than 
one  customer. 

With  the  introduction  of  The  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act  in  1961,  Ontario  adopted  the  method 
recommended  by  most  other  jurisdictions  on 
this  continent,  wherein  the  taxable  status  of 
a  meal  was  determined  by  the  total  on  each 
check.  This  procedure  caused  relatively  few 
difficulties  while  the  exemption  remained  at 
$1.50  per  meal  and  the  tax  rate  at  five  per 
cent.  When  the  rate  was  increased  to  ten 
per  cent  and  the  exemption  was  raised  to  $2.50 
the  need  for  separate  checks  became  appa- 
rent and  this  resulted  in  embarrassment  to 
the  customers  and  more  work  for  the  vendors. 

To  eliminate  these  troublesome  aspects,  we 
are  going  to  break  with  tradition  and  intro- 
duce a  completely  new  and  flexible  concept 
with  the  object  that  only  those  meals  exceed- 
ing a  value  of  $2.50  will  be  taxed,  which  is 
the  intention  of  the  legislation.  To  accomplish 
this,  each  complete  meal  must  be  identified 
separately  on  the  bill  in  a  maimer  acceptable 
to  the  department.  Three  acceptable  methods 
are  illustrated  in  vendor  information  service 
bulletin  No.  69-3,  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  vendors  in  a  few  days.  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  will  be  distributed  to  members  of 
this  House  on  Friday,  November  28. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  relaxed  the 
requirements  applicable  to  caterers  so  that  no 
tax  will  be  collected  on  individual  meals  sold 
for  $2.50  or  less,  and  individual  meal  checks 
will  no  longer  be  required. 
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The  effective  date  of  these  changes  will 
be  December  1,  1969. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  government^ 
appreciation  to  those  vendors  throughout  the 
province  and  to  the  Canadian  Restaurant 
Association,  Ontario  region,  whose  co-opera- 
tion and  suggestions  were  most  helpful  to  us 
in  developing  these  improvements. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  what  you  call  the  Burr  Amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very  short  statement 
to  make.  The  government  has  received  an 
interim  report  from  the  special  committee 
to  which  I  referred  during  the  estimates  of 
the  department,  and  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that,  effective  January  1,  1970,  the 
present  minimum  pension  for  those  persons 
on  long-term  and  disability  pensions— A,  B,  C, 
and  CB  pensions— will  be  increased  from  the 
present  figure  of  $1,200  per  annum  to  $2,100 
per  annum. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
raising  the  minimum  pension  paid  to  the 
dependents  of  deceased  teachers  from  the 
present  figure  of  $600  to  $1,050  per  annum. 
This  will  assist  the  286  widows  presently 
receiving  less  than  $1,050  a  year. 

These  new  minimums,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
integrated  with  the  amounts  which  the  pen- 
sioners are  receiving  from  the  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan.  The  total  annual  cost  of  providing 
the  increase  in  minimum  will  be  estimated 
at  about  $1,569,000,  and  this  cost  will  be 
met  in  its  entirety  by  the  Ontario  government. 
The  additional  sums  needed  for  these  pay- 
ments will  be  made  each  month  to  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund  which  in  turn 
will  adjust  the  monthly  pension  cheques.  The 
increase  in  pension  will  be  reflected  in  the 
cheque  which  the  pensioners  will  receive  at 
the  end  of  January,  1970. 

The  government  has  instructed  the  special 
committee  to  continue  its  deliberations  re- 
garding the  other  requests  made  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation,  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  time  of  the  committee  hearings. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister  related  to  the  statement  just  given 
to  the  House  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Will  this  policy  decision,  which  in  fact  con- 
cerns pensions  which  are  not  related  to 
contributions,  be  a  model  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pensions  situation  in  other  areas 
of  government  and  public  service  and  for  the 
workmen's  compensation  board? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  realize,  of  course,  that  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  pensions  are  under 
constant  review  by  the  board  and  have  been 
increased  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  be- 
cause the  fund  out  of  which  they  are  paid  is 
built  up  by  industry  itself.  But  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  pensions 
are  under  constant  review. 

The  government  has  some  real  concern 
about  our  old  pensioners,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way.  Perhaps  there  are  some  from  the  civil 
service  who  are  being  adversely  affected  by 
the  recent  inflationary  spiral.  We  are  presently 
examining  all  situations  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting inequities  where  they  exist  and  to 
being  somewhat  more  realistic,  in  terms  of 
today's  cost,  concerning  pensions  that  may 
have  matured  some  considerable  number  of 
years  ago. 

So  my  answer  to  the  question  is  "yes." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  of  the  Premier.  Can  he  assure  the 
House  that  the  energy  board  has  received 
no  instructions  from  the  Ministry,  or  a  Min- 
ister, calling  for  a  decision  on  its  enquiry 
into  the  relative  merits  of  the  takeover  of 
Union  Gas  by  Consumers'  Gas,  and  calling 
for  their  report  by  specific  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
ber that  we  have  not  issued  any  instructions, 
nor  has  any  Minister,  to  the  energy  board  as 
to  when  it  might  complete  its  public  hear- 
ings in  this  matter. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  solicitors 
has  put  the  matter  into  the  courts  by  asking 
for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  board.  I 
believe  that  application  is  to  be  heard  by  the 
Chief  Justice  tomorrow  morning.  What  the 
result  of  that  will  be,  of  course,  we  have  no 
idea. 

There  are  several  interests,  perhaps  con- 
flicting interests,  in  this  whole  matter.  There 
are  some  shareholders  of  Union  Gas  who 
might  think  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal. 
I  believe  the  offer  expires  on  December  15. 


What  the  result  will  be  if  the  energy  board 
hearing  goes  beyond  that  date  is  a  little  hard 
to  project,  so  there  are  interests  both  ways. 

There  will  be  interests  that  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  the  hearing  were  held  too 
quickly  and  there  are  interests  that  will  be 
adversely  affected  if  the  hearing  stretches  out 
too  long.  This  is  just  one  of  the  diflSculties 
that  arise  out  of  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  functioning  of 
the  energy  board  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  recognize  that 
there  are   conflicting  interests   involved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  Is 
the  Premier  aware  that  the  chairman  of  the 
energy  board  said  almost  what  the  Premier 
has  said  in  different  words  when  he  said, 
"We  are  damned  if  we  do  and  we  are 
damned  if  we  do  not,"  when  talking  about 
a  postponement? 

I  will  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  that,  but 
here  is  a  second  question  which  is  also  sup- 
plementary: Does  the  Prime  Minister  feel 
that  since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
made  this  hearing  mandatory  after  the  offer 
was  made,  the  good  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment might  be  brought  into  play  to  attempt 
to  extend  the  period  in  which  the  offer  is 
valid  so  that  the  full  public  hearing  can  be 
held  as  is  required  by  the  statute  and  as  is 
expected  by  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  of  those  two  supplementary  questions:  I 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
energy  board  but  I  did  not  issue  an  instruc- 
tion to  him.  I  wanted  to  inform  myself 
completely  as  possible  as  to  what  the  situa- 
tion was.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  made 
this  comment  about  "damned  if  we  do  or 
damned  if  we  do  not,"  but  it  is  the  situation. 

As  far  as  using  the  good  oflBces  of  the 
government  in  extending  the  offer  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
good  ofiBces  to  exercise.  This  is  a  transaction 
in  the  commercial  world  and  1  suppose, 
really,  those  who  made  the  offer  are  going  to 
be  bound  by  the  legalities  of  the  offer  as  it 
was  made,  and  I  would  point  out  that  the 
offer  was  made  before  we  passed  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  what  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Premier  as  well.  That  is  why  he  has  got 
the  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  we  face 
as    a    government.    But    certainly    we    are 
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aware  of  the  interests  involved  and  anything 
we  can  do  to  ensure  that  all  interests  are 
properly  served  will  be   done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion, with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  the  Premier  agree  that  the  priority, 
as  far  as  our  responsibility  is  concerned,  is 
to  see  that  a  full  enquiry  is  held  without  the 
limitations  of  time,  which  seem  to  be  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a  deal  in 
the  business  community  o\'er  which  the 
Premier  indicates  he  has  no  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rob  arts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  this  Legislature,  having  passed  that 
legislation,  must  have  as  our  interest  the 
interests  of  those  we  are  protecting  with  that 
legislation.    This  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  that  he  and  the 
Premier  have  conducted  with  representatives 
of  the  Indian  community,  has  he  forwarded 
to  the  government  of  Canada  any  particular 
view  on  the  white  paper  brought  down  by 
Mr.  Chretien,  which  in  fact  initiated  these 
hearings? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  month 
or  so  ago  I  attended  a  conference  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  of  the  welfare  Ministers  of  Canada,  and 
during  one  of  the  sessions  Mr.  Chretien  was 
present  and  I  gave  to  him  a  summary  of  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  at  Queen's 
Park  here,  indicating  to  him  two  main  things: 

1.  That  I  had  gained  from  the  Indians 
assembled  a  very  clear  picture  that  the  con- 
cept of  proposals  as  he  had  stated  in  his 
white  paper  were  unacceptable  to  the  Indians 
at  large.  They  were  unacceptable  either  based 
on  an  assessment  and  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits,  or  unacceptable  because  of  not  having 
been  able  to  grasp  what  was  being  put  for- 
ward without  additional  detail. 

2.  And  the  other  aspect  that  I  put  forward 
to  him  was  the  immediate  necessity  for  de- 
vising a  format  which  would  bring  together 
the  federal  government  and  the  Indians  pri- 
marily, and  then  bring  the  provinces  into  the 
picture  as  the  third  interested  party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions  with 
the  Indians,  has  the  Minister  opened  up  any 
new  policy  areas  or  attitudes  for  his  own 
department  in  what  has  been  a  growing  pro- 


vincial responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Indian 
community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Both  prior  to  the  white 
paper  and  subsequent  to  the  white  paper,  we 
have  gone  ahead  with  what  I  call  an  action 
programme.  That  is,  we  are  dealing  with 
projects  being  placed  before  us  by  Indian 
bands  and  Indian  communities  from  across 
the  province;  specific  projects  mostly  related 
to  small  economic  development  projects.  We 
are  using  the  funds  which  are  in  the  Indian 
community  development  fund  to  go  ahead 
with  meeting  these  requests.  The  short-term 
needs  will  not  wait  to  be  attended  to.  We 
are  proceeding  with  them  in  the  light  that 
the  long-term  policies  may  take  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  In  view 
of  the  announcement  over  the  weekend  by 
PSI,  that  they  were  holding  a  meeting  shortly 
to  decide  on  the  disposition  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion in  reserves  which  they  have  from  medical 
premium  accounts  down  through  the  years, 
is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to  indicate  what 
report  he  has  had  from  his  letters  to  all  these 
non-profit  companies;  secondly,  whether  or 
not  he  is  laying  guidelines  down  that  will 
have  to  be  followed  or  whether  PSI  is  going 
to  dispose  of  these  reserves  as  it  sees  fit? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  meetings  have  been  held  with  various 
organizations,  including  the  oflBcials  of  PSI. 
The  PSI  organization,  I  believe,  is  having  a 
meeting  of  its  membership  today,  and  it  will 
be  a  day  or  so  after  today  before  I  make  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Minister  in  a  posi- 
tion to  report  to  the  House  now,  or  will  that 
be  a  part  of  his  report,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  reserves  (a)  of  non-profit  organizations 
and,  (b)  of  profit  organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  report  on  the  profit  organizations 
but  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  largely 
with  the  non-profit  organizations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  can  await  the  Minis- 
ter's report  on  the  non-profit  organizations. 
Would  the  Minister  explain  to  me  the  ra- 
tionale for  intervening  and  dictating  to  non- 
profit organizations  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  distribute  their  reserves,  and  yet  saying  to 
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the  profit  organizations,  "You  can  just  absorb 
yours  and  the  public  will  have  to  kiss  them 
good-bye",  so  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Among  the  profit 
organizations,  each  organization  stands  for 
exactly  what  it  was  organized  for;  it  stands 
on  the  charter  which  incorporated  the  organ- 
ization. There  are  some  organizations  which 
were  incorporated  by  doctors;  there  are  some 
organizations  which  were  incorporated  by  sub- 
scriber groups;  there  are  some  organizations 
which  were  incorporated  and  are  operating 
in  the  health  and  accident  field  as  co-opera- 
tives, as  the  member  knows. 

Then,  also,  there  are  those  organizations 
which  operate  as  a  straight  business  for  a 
profit  incentive.  Some  of  those  organizations 
with  a  profit  incentive  have  other  areas  of 
endeavour  and  will  continue  in  business  in 
odier  fields,  or  in  fields  which  are  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  OHSIP  legislation. 

The  law,  frankly,  contained  in  The  Cor- 
porations Act,  is  quite  clear,  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  tiiese  bodies  and  also 
providing  for  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies. 
The  members  are  the  predominant  factors  in 
each  of  these  situations;  the  actual  owners. 
In  many  cases,  the  ownership  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  subscribing  group.  In  the  case  of  PS  I, 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession. 
I  do  not  think  I  will  proceed  any  further  with 
any  comments  on  that  today,  in  view  of  the 
meeting  that  I  believe  is  being  held  today. 
But  I  will  have  some  comments  to  make 
shortly  about  the  PSI  operation,  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 

The  department's  interest  in  tliis  whole 
field,  from  the  supervisory  point  of  view,  had 
to  do  with  the  payments  of  all  creditors  of 
every  kind,  whether  tiiey  are  trade  creditors 
or  whether  they  are  subscriber  creditors,  be- 
fore any  steps  toward  dissolution,  under  any 
statute  or  resolution  of  shareholders,  takes 
place  at  all.  The  operational  debts  of  tlie  body 
must  be  taken  care  of.  This  was  the  warning 
signal  which  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
sent  out  to  each  of  them,  and  at  that  time  put 
them  on  notice  that  the  department  was 
interested  and  wanted  to  be  assured  of  the 
various  steps  which  would  be  taken  in  the 
event  that  they  discontinued  from  further 
active  business  endeavours. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  final  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  himself  stated  during  his 
estimates  that  these  reserves  were  built  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  for  the  protection  of  the  subscrib- 


ers, by  what  logic  does  one  say  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  that  portion  of  their 
reserves  which  was  built  up  to  protect  medi- 
cal insurance,  which  is  now  being  disbanded, 
should  not  be  returned?  Why  should  they 
be  able  to  absorb  it  into  tlieir  structure  for 
the  rest  of  the  insurance  that  they  are  carry- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  items  which  will  be  dealt 
with  when  I  make  my  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  be  illuminating. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  the  complete  absence 
of  the  Ministers  I  want,  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lington Soudi. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  Would  the  Minister  comment  on 
the  statement  made  by  his  deputy  that  the 
trucks  have  been  allowed  to  overload  and  so 
reduce  the  life  of  the  401  from  20  years  to 
six  years,  and  why  has  this  not  been  stopped? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  seen  the  statement 
by  my  deputy.  It  was  probably  made  to  the 
ATA  convention  yesterday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  in  the  morning 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  look  into  it  and 
give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbroolc  (Samia):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  Having  regard  to  the  rather  general 
response  made  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
by  the  Prime  Minister  last  week,  could  the 
Minister  enlighten  the  House  as  to  any  speci- 
fic intentions  by  his  department  to  relieve  tlie 
iniquitous  and  unacceptable  situation  result- 
ing from  the  Mumford  decision  and,  particu- 
larly, would  he  entertain  the  possibility  of 
taking  The  Child  Welfare  Act  out  of  the 
exemption  relative  to  The  Summary  Convic- 
tions Act  so  that  there  at  least  would  be  a 
certain  term  for  appeal  in  these  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  right  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  I  am  reviewing  all  of  the  court 
proceedings  throughout,  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  The  director,  the  deputy  and  the 
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solicitor  in  the  department  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, today,  working  on  this  to  advise  me  and 
see  what  steps  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thank  you.  Is  there  any 
possibihty  that  the  children's  aid  societies  of 
the  province  could  be  relieved  of  their  con- 
cern by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that  amendments 
might  be  available  before  this  session  comes 
to  an  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Supplementary? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ottawa  case,  was  this  a 
test  case?  Was  it  a  test  case,  the  supreme 
court  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  member  means  by  a  test  case.  A 
test  case  usually  is  considered  to  be  one 
where  parties  more  or  less  agree  to  a  trial 
in  order  to  have  a  matter  determined.  That 
is  not  my  understanding.  This  was  an  applica- 
tion by  the  mother  which  was  taken  through 
all  the  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  to  get  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  If  not,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
If  the  Minister  of  Justice,  as  he  stated  yes- 
terday, believes  that  we  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  there  was  no  organized  crime  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  or  Hamilton,  would  he 
think  that  we  were  equally  naive  if  we  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  syndicated  crime  in 
Toronto  or  Hamilton? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  crime  of 
organized  nature— syndicated,  if  that  means 
a  different  thing.  Yes,  I  think  perhaps  there 
is  that  type  of  crime  always  at  least  seeking 
to  get  into  our  province. 

I  add  to  that  answer  what  I  said  before; 
that  our  intelligence  services  are  aware  of  the 
criminal  organizations  and  are  continuously 
investigating  and  continuously  seeking  to  pre- 
vent crimes  happening  and  to  bring  criminals 
to  ground  if  crimes  are  committed. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question,  if  I  may,  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice:  Could  he  give  us  an  in- 
dication of  any  case  which  has  been  before 
the  criminal  courts  of  this  province  in  the 
last  few  months  that  would  be  indicative  of 


the    fact   that    the    police    are    dealing   with 
syndicated  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  perhaps  if  the  hon.  member  wants 
specific  cases  I  will  look  at  our  records  and 
give  him  some  instances,  but  not  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Premier.  Has  the 
Premier  any  statement  yet  with  regard  to 
discussions  he  has  held  with  Ottawa  on 
assistance  to  the  railways  or  representations 
to  the  railways  for  providing  commuter  ser- 
vice in  the  Toronto  area  on  the  same  sort  of 
basis  as  in  Montreal  so  that  no  provincial 
subsidy  is  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  per- 
sonally have  had  no  conversations  with  Ot- 
tawa on  this  matter,  but  I  have  checked  over 
the  records  of  when  this  was  raised  pre- 
viously. I  found  that  really  I  did  not  have 
much  information  about  it.  I  have  gone  over 
a  good  deal  of  material  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, including  the  records  of  discussions 
with  the  federal  government  and  the  rail- 
ways on  previous  occasions,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  come  up  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
not  much  virtue  in  pursuing  this  matter. 

If  there  is  a  subsidy  there— and  I  suppose 
there  is  such  a  possibility— it  is  buried  some- 
place in  the  deficits  of  the  railways  them- 
selves, and  I  cannot  come  away  from  my 
examination  of  the  matter  with  any  feeling  of 
optimism  that  there  would  be  any  virtue  in 
pursuing  this  on  behalf  of  a  commuter  service 
in  this   area. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Does  the  Premier  recall  that  in  May  he  under- 
took to  follow  the  matter  up  with  Ottawa  to 
see  whether  the  same  sort  of  service  could 
be  provided  at  no  cost  to  Ontario  taxpayers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  answered  that  question.  I  checked 
Hansard  as  to  what  I  said  and  I  indicated 
that  I  did  not  have  much  information  about 
this  matter  and  I  would  inform  myself.  I 
have  so  done,  and  I  am  telling  the  member 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  purpose  in 
pursuing  the  matter  further  with  any  idea 
that  some  similar  arrangement  might  be 
worked  out  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 
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Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  buildings 
552  and  554  Yonge  Street,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  his  department  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  former  employee  of  his  depart- 
ment for  $280,000  without  appraisal,  had 
been  purchased  by  the  owner  at  the  time 
for  only  $100,000  some  four  years  and  a 
fraction  ago?  Will  the  Minister  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  in  future  all  buildings  are  ap- 
praised and  a  control  put  on  to  prevent  this 
rapid  markup  in  the  price  of  buildings  being 
purchased  by  the  government? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
no.  To  the  second  part,  all  buildings  are 
appraised  before  they  are  purchased  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary  then,  Mr. 
Speaker.  What  was  this  building  appraised  at 
before  the  purchase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  have  that  information  with  me,  but  I  can 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is 
buried  because  he  paid  an  inflated  price. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Question  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker.  Will 
the  Treasurer  advise  why  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  not  included  in  the  programming 
for  central  purchasing?  Why,  if  the  central 
purchasing  programme  is  going  to  save  us 
$15  million  or  $20  million,  or  something  like 
that,  is  The  Department  of  Highways  not 
included  in  that? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  hon.  member  ask 
why  it  is  not  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  not  included  it  is 
not  excluded. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  of  Highways 
does  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  perhaps  he 
does. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  what  is  the  Treasurer's 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  given  my 
answer.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  am  aware 
of  why  they  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Treasurer  had  better  have 
a  talk  with  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

^  Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  a  supplementary  to 
this  question.  Why  does  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  exclude  itself  from  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  central  purchasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  suggest  that  question  be  asked  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  left.  He  ran  out  as  soon 
as  he  heard  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Go  ahead,  I  just  want  to 
answer  one  from  yesterday. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  Does  he  consider  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  that  Kaufman  and 
Broad  of  Los  Angeles  should  acquire  any 
portion  of  the  inventory  or  other  assets  of 
Revenue  Properties  Limited,  and  engage  in 
the  real  estate  development  business  in  and 
about  the  area  of  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  that 
question  can  be  answered  in  the  House  in  any 
brief  fashion  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  involved  in  that  situation,  including 
the  possibility  of  finding  any  buyer  who  would 
be  strong  enough,  or  have  the  funds  in  this 
current  and  present  money  market,  who  is 
interested  in  participating  or  assisting  in  part 
or  all  of  this  type  of  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
asked  me  about  the  Whitby  hospital.  On 
investigation,  I  find  that  on  Sunday  last  there 
was  a  creamed  turkey  preparation  served  to 
some  of  the  patients  and  about  25  per  cent 
of  them  had  some  stomach  distress  as  a  result. 
They  have  all  completely  recovered  as  of 
now  and  there  is  an  investigation  going  on 
to  see  just  how  this  occurred  and  what  the 
food  poisoning  was.  It  was  a  relatively  minor 
form  of  result,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  and 
my  information  is  that  there  is  no  one  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  it. 
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Mr.  R.  Gisbora  (Hamilton  South):  Perhaps 
the  cook  is  underpaid. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  correct  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 100  patients  involved  and  v^as  one  or 
more  sent  to  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  in  excess  of  100  involved  and 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of 
patients  who  were  served  this  food  were 
affected.  I  believe  there  were  between  700 
and  800  people  served,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  those  were  affected  in  some  way.  One 
patient  was  taken  to  hospital  but  that  patient 
is  now  back  and  is  in  comparatively  good 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  consistent  with 
one  I  had  asked  some  time  ago.  I  understand 
that  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question,  please. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  if 
he  has  had  any  consultation  or  request  for 
co-operation  from  the  Company  of  Young 
Canadians  regarding  the  seven  announced 
programmes  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  direct  knowledge  of  any  such  communica- 
tion. We  have  received,  since  the  member's 
last  question,  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
company  eliciting  certain  information  from 
the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Would 
the  Minister  correct  the  misconception  which 
is  abroad  that  the  advisory  bureau  referred 
to  in  the  amending  bill  related  to  The  Land- 
lords and  Tenants  Act  and  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rental 
review  boards  which  were  recommended  by 
the  law  reform  commission  and  which  were 
specifically  rejected  by  the  government  in 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  yesterday? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  it  would  be 
my   opinion   that   question   is   not  urgent.    It 


will    be    debated    when    second    reading    is 
called. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Who  is  the 
Speaker? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  to  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
member  for  Downsview,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency  because  the  misconception  is  abroad, 
both  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  tliis  morning 
and  in  the  Telegram  published  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point 
of  order,  clearly  the  statute  speaks  for  itself 
and  it  will  come  up  for  second  reading.  If 
we  are  going  to  destroy  our  question  period 
by  attempting  to  conduct  second  reading 
debates  in  the  question  period,  we  destroy 
the  whole  question  period,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  feel  the  question  is  of  some 
importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Three  different  points  of 
order  have  been  raised,  I  have  listened  to 
them,  and  in  any  event  the  time  for  the 
question  period  has  now  elapsed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  further 
point  of  order,  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker 
has  been  that  a  question  should  be  completed 
and  answered.  The  elapsing  of  the  question 
period  will  not  allow  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  elapsed,  there 
was  a  point  of  order,  I  had  not  allowed  nor 
disallowed  the  question.  The  question  period 
has  elapsed. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  ACT,  1968-1969 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,  1968-1969. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
just  wait  a  moment  until  we  go  through  the 
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routine.    Now,    perhaps    the    hon.    Minister 
would  give  us  his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  ten  amendments.  I  think  they  are 
self-explanatory.  They  are  all  in  the  nature 
of  housekeeping  which  we  probably  could 
have  lived  without  until  the  next  session, 
but  because  we  are  making  such  splendid 
progress  at  this  session,  the  House  leader 
urged  me  to  bring  this  bill  in  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


f         E 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  229,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Highway  Improvement  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon  (Leader  of  the   Opposi- 
tion):  Mr.   Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
,      mend    that    the    bill    be    considered    by    the 
I      committee  of  the  whole. 


L 


Agreed  to. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  233,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is 
the  amendment  which  brings  the  breathalyzer 
into  use  in  the  applications  he  is  responsible 
for  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the 
Criminal  Code.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Min- 
ister's remarks  as  to  how  he  believes  this  will 
be  used,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  availability 
of  the  equipment  when  it  comes  into  force, 
supposedly,  on  December  1,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  federal  legislation  will  come  into  force. 
I  do  not  particularly  want  to  ask  a  question 
about  it  this  time,  because  it  would  not  be 
in  order,  but  I  believe  that  the  matter  is  of 
sufficient  concern  that  the  Minister  might 
make  a  further  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
at  long  last  is   going  along   with  this   very 


intelligent  idea— I  guess  it  really  has  no  choice 
—of  taking  action  against  people  who  have 
consumed  too  much  liquor  and  are  driving 
their  car.  You  may  recall,  sir,  that  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  I  have  been  putting 
forward  that  position,  as  have  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

I  think  a  word  should  be  said  at  this  stage 
commending  the  late  Dr.  Ward  Smith,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  crime  laboratory,  and 
who  really  fathered  this  scheme  in  The  At- 
torney General's  Department,  published  many 
learned  articles  and  gave  very  many  excellent 
lectures  in  support  of  this  scheme  which  has 
now  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  the  source  from  which  it 
emanated,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  great  dif- 
ficulty over  the  years  in  convincing  a  series 
of  Attorneys  General  and  a  series  of  Ministers 
of  Transport  that  the  scheme  had  substantial 
validity.  At  this  point,  and  bearing  in  mind 
some  of  the  comments  we  get  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  about  what  happens  in 
Ottawa,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  fed- 
eral government  for  bringing  forward  this 
intelligent  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code, 
and  commend  the  province  of  Ontario,  which 
really  had  no  other  choice  but  to  bring  forth 
complementary  legislation. 

But,  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  slip  by  without  men- 
tioning the  very  substantial  contribution  that 
the  late  Dr.  Ward  Smith  made  to  this  very 
important  field  of  public  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  hon.  Minister 
comments?  If  not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  commendatory  words  of  the  member 
for  Downsview.  They  are  quite  in  line  with 
what  he  has  said  on  previous  occasions.  We 
have  looked  forward,  all  of  us,  I  think,  to 
the  enactment  by  the  federal  government  of 
the  changes  in  the  drinking  and  driving  sec- 
tions of  the  Criminal  Code.  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  are  matters 
which  fall  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Justice.  What 
we  are  doing  with  this  Act  is  simply  amend- 
ing our  Act  to  agree  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  code  with  respect  to 
the  renumbering  of  sections,  with  respect  to 
the  elimination  of  the  ofi'ence  of  driving  while 
intoxicated,  and  providing  the  same  man- 
datory provisions  of  suspension  with  respect 
to  refusing  to  take  the  breathalyzer  test  and 
having  more  than  .08. 
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Both  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  member  for  Downsview  spoke  in  this  very 
vein  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  think 
that  we  all  rejoice  in  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  federal  government.  At  that 
time,  the  federal  enactment  appeared  to  be 
going  through  at  an  impairment  level  of  .1 
and  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
hoped,  as  many  of  the  rest  of  us  did,  that  it 
would  be  reduced  to  .08.  That  is  where  it 
stands  and  we  look  forward  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  federal  correction  of  the  code 
and  of  our  agreeing  with  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  Yes. 

Agreed  to. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  223,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  a  word  on  second  reading. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  is  just  a  standard  re- 
enactment  of  our  position  in  the  income  tax 
deal  that  is  brought  forward  every  year  so 
that  our  rights  to  what  used  to  be  called  an 
abatement  will  return  to  the  province.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  might  make  it  clear, 
however,  why  this  has  to  be  re-enacted  from 
time  to  time?  What  opportunities  are  avail- 
able in  the  federal-provincial  tax  collection 
agreement  for  amendment  to  the  level  of 
the  income  taxes  levied  for  this  province, 
which,  under  the  present  agreement,  are  col- 
lected federally,  for  return,  whether  abate- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder,  perhaps,  if  there 
are  any  other  members  who  wish  to  speak 
to  this  bill;  perhaps  they  could  do  so  before 
the  Minister  replies.  Are  there,  in  fact,  other 
members  wishing  to  speak  to  the  bill?  If  not, 
the  hon.  Minister  may  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
have  statutory  authority  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, whereby  they  collect  our  28  points  of 
personal  income  tax.  That,  it  happens,  is  the 
same   amount   as    their   abatement.     We    are 


not  confined  to  that  amount  and,  as  you  know, 
other  provinces  have  higher  amounts. 

Twice  a  year  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
adjusting  these  amounts  or  confirming  that 
they  shall  remain  the  same.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  we  have  that  oppor- 
tunity by  October  15  each  year  for  the  period 
commencing  January  1;  and  by  May  15  for 
tlie  period  beginning  July  1.  If  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  policy,  decided  to  increase 
the  tax  or  decrease  it,  that  opportunity  would 
be  available  at  those  two  times  of  the  year. 

The  reason,  I  think,  that  the  statute  has 
not  been  worded  to  provide  that  rate  in  per- 
petuity is  because  we  do,  in  fact,  wish  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  this  par- 
ticular tax  level  at  regular  intervals.  We  are 
prepared  to  bring  that  policy,  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  before  the  Legislature  at  least  once  a 
year. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  Yes. 

Agreed  to. 


THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  ACT, 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  224,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Teaching  Profession  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  Minister  have 
to  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there 
is  some  point,  I  think  these  next  four  or  five 
Acts  really  can  go  right  to  third  reading. 
There  is  nothing  other  than  routine  or  ad- 
min'Strative   details  in  them. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Agreed  to? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  on  this  particular  one, 
The  Teaching  Profession  Act.  It  is  just  really 
a  question  on  procedure,  or  you  might  say, 
on  mechanics.  Is  it  possible  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  question  is  put,  the  bill  has 
been  carried.  The  motion  has  been  carried. 
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Mr.  Pitman:  These  are  going  right  to  third 
reading  without  any  committee? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Unless  the 
members  decide— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  probably,  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  may  be  a  good  idea  since 
the  bill  has  been  concurred  in  as  going  to 
third  reading  that  we  may  permit  a  question 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  really  only  a  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  the  Minister  is  well  aware, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  in  terms 
of  a  single  teaching  organization.  As  the 
Minister  well  knows  this  is  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  is  dealt  with  at  some  length 
in  the  Hall-Dennis  report.  Really,  what  I 
want  to  find  out  is  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  mind  of  the  Minister  as  to  how  this  is 
going  to  come  about  or,  if  it  should  come 
about,  is  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation?  Is  it  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  affiliates  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation?  This  bill,  essen- 
tially, is  a  reorganizational  bill  of  that  par- 
ticular organization. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  indicate  on 
the  occasion  of  this  amendment  just  what  the 
direction  of  the  government  is  in  bringing 
about  what,  at  least,  some  educational  experts 
feel  would  be  a  relatively  useful  tendency, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  K  to  13  is  the 
direction  in  which  certainly  the  Minister's 
educational  policies  seem  to  be  going  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  position 
of  the  government  at  the  moment  is  simply 
to  leave  this  for  discussions  within  the  pro- 
fession itself.  I  know  they  have  been  giving 
this  matter  some  genuine  consideration  but 
they  do  face  rather  immediate  problems  with 
respect  to  their  structure.  This  is  why  these 
minor  amendments  are  being  made.  But  at 
the  present  moment,  we  are  looking  to  the 
profession  itself  to  make  these  determinations. 
The  government  itself  is  not  becoming 
involved. 


THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE 
COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  225,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  School 
Trustee  Council  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
REGULATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade  Schools 
Regulation  Act. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  here  some- 
thing of  a  problem  and  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  indicate  what  the  problem 
is.  Is  it  that  he  has  been  having  difficulty  with 
trade  schools  in  relation  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  securities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  I  may  explain  very 
briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  run  into  some 
situations  where  with  the  amount  of  bond 
that  has  been  deposited  and  the  terminology 
in  the  Act,  some  students  have  paid  fees  in 
advance.  If  the  trade  school  closed  down 
and  ceased  offering  the  course,  there  was  not 
sufficient  money  there  to  compensate  these 
students  for  the  fees  paid  in  advance.  This 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  see  that  this 
sort  of  thing  does  not  happen. 


Motion  agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:   Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to   third   reading? 


Agreed  to. 


THE  TEACHERS' 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 


Agreed  to. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  228,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr  Speaker,  since  I  think  we 
would  agree  that  this  bill  might  go  right 
forward  to  third  reading,  I  would  make  a 
comment  or  two,  instead  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion, particularly  about  the  change  in  pro- 
vision that  permits  a  landed  immigrant  to  be 
granted  a  certificate  without  declaring  his 
intention  to  become  a  Canadian  citizen.  This 
is  in  a  sense  a  bit  of  the  argument  we  had 
in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  yesterday  when  some  concern 
was  expressed  that  our  schools,  or  at  least 
our  universities,  were  being  de-Canadianized. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  same  threat  by  any 
means  associated  with  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  As  a  matter  if  fact  the 
Minister  in  his  policy— in  his  administration- 
has  gone  far  afield  searching  for  qualified 
teachers,  particularly  during  those  periods 
when  shortages  of  competent  teachers  were 
acute. 

I  just  wonder  what  has  prompted  this  par- 
ticular change  and  whether  or  not  it  might 
have  been  left  in  the  statute  in  view  of  the 
problems  that  seem  to  be  arising  in  other 
levels  of  the  education  system,  over  which 
we  in  this  Legislature  have  some  concern 
and  control? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill  before  the  Minister 
replies? 

Mr.  Pitman:  One  or  two  words  on  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  interested  as  well  in  the  point 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  brought  up 
and  the  concern  which  he  expresses  over 
what  seems  to  be  a  change  of  direction.  I  am 
concerned  as  well  and  interested  in  the  sub- 
section 2,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
recreation  committees  for  territories  without 
municipal  organization.  Once  again  I  would 
like  to  pick  the  mind  of  the  Minister  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  direction  The  Department 
of  Education  is  taking  toward  the— you  might 
say— extension  of  its  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  recreation  in  the  province,  looking  upon 
recreation  in  its  widest  sense— that  it  is  essen- 
tially educational.  Perhaps  this  is  a  direction 
toward  providing  what  one  might  call  a 
social  purpose  for  an  entire  community  by 
making  a  school  the  centre  of  the  total 
resources  in  a  community  and  providing 
recreation  within  that  jurisdiction.  I  just  won- 
der if  this  is  the  first  step  toward  a  totally 
new  direction  or  whether  this  is  just  a  clean- 
ing up  and  filling  in  of  holes  which  perhaps 
exist  here? 

I  would  say  on  the  amendment  to  section 
5  that  I  certainly  would  agree  with  that.   I 


think  it  is  about  time  that  we  recognize  the 
services  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the 
people  the  Minister  has  appointed  to  his 
council  of  regents  for  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  They  have  put  in  many, 
many  hours, 

I  wonder  if  this  is  going  to  be  retroactive 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  work- 
ing now  for  three  years.  Is  it  retroactive  to 
the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  that  council? 
Because  many  of  them  have  given  many, 
many  hours.  Many  of  them  have  left  the 
council  and  the  Minister  has  given  us  very 
good  reasons  why  they  have  left,  but  I 
would  hope  these  people  would  not  be 
deprived  of  what  really  is  a  very  token  pay- 
ment for  the  kind  of  services  which  they 
provided  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  broaden  that  body  to  include  others— 
a  wider  community— and  that  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  to  bring  in  people  from  the 
faculty  associations  and  from  the  student 
organizations  of  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  in  such  a  way  that  this  body 
would  really  represent  them.  It  would  be  a 
more  effective  body  in  governing  the  col- 
leges of  applied  arts  and  technology  across 
the  province. 

I  think  that  is  really  all  I  wanted  to  say 
on  that  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
reply  to  them  in  reverse  order  with  respect 
to  the  last  point,  is  to  a  degree  making  it 
clear  that  we  can  in  fact  make  these  pay- 
ments. I  think  in  the  first  year  we  were,  in 
fact,  making  them.  This  was  raised  by  the 
people  in  the  auditor's  department,  so  we  are 
making  this  change. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ment of  recreation  committees,  this  does  not 
point  out  a  direction  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  is  suggesting  that  this  sort  of  pro- 
gramme might  take.  It  really  is  to  meet  an 
existing  situation  in  those  territories  without 
municipal  organization. 

With  respect  to  the  first  matter  raised  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition:  As  it  spells 
out  in  the  Act,  this  provides  uniformity  with 
the  requirements  under  The  Canadian  Citi- 
zenship Act,  which  is  no  longer  a  declaration 
of  intent.  As  he  will  notice,  this  is  still  con- 
fined to  a  temporary  or  interim  teaching 
certificate. 
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Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  one  question.  What  hap- 
pens if  two  members  of  the  municipal  board 
have  to  make  a  decision  and  they  do  not 
agree  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MoKeough:  The  point  is  that 
they  will  not  sit  any  longer  as  two.  They 
will  either  sit  singly  or  as  three. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Agreed   to. 


THE    MUNICIPAL    FRANCHISES    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  232,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal   Franchises   Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
a  comment  or  two  on  this  bill.  The  Min- 
ister was  good  enough  to  provide  me  with 
some  information  following  first  reading,  but 
I  was  interested  that  these  franchises  have 
apparently  been  renewed  and  extended  for 
many  years  without  the  authority  of  this 
Legislature.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  legal  problem  connected  with 
this  under  these  circumstances  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  bill  gives  retroactive  authority 
in  any  way.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  there 
might  be,  in  fact,   some  legal   actions  taken 


in  view  of  decisions  and  extensions  made  by 
the  energy  board  which  apparently  were  not 
authorized? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill  before  the  Minister  re- 
plies? The  hon.  jnember  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  one 
question.  In  giving  the  energy  board  authority 
to  renew,  does  it  also  give  authority  over 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  that  is  extended 
or  renewed? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  members  wish 
to  speak?  If  not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  perhaps  has  misconstrued 
a  little  bit  what  I  told  him  the  other  day. 
Where  there  has  been  a  renewal,  and  there 
have  been  many  renewals,  they  have  been 
agreed  to  or  confirmed  by  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board.  But  there  has  been  an  agree- 
ment. There  has  had  to  be  an  agreement 
before  there  could  be  a  confirmation  by  the 
energy  board.  This  bill  allows  the  energy 
board  to  get  into  the  act,  if  I  can  put  it 
that  way,  where  there  is  not  an  agreement 
between  the  municipality  and  the  utility.  I 
think  there  is  one  situation  in  the  province 
where  there  has  not  been  an  agreement  up 
until  now,  and  where  gas  has  been  supplied 
in  the   absence  of  an  agreement. 

I  think  that  in  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
the    answer   would    be    "yes." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regula- 
tions Act. 

Bill  192,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order;  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair  and  that  the  House  resohe 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  absence  of  any  list 
of  speakers,  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  speak  again  in  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  for  once  pass  out  some  com- 
pliments. It  is,  unfortunately,  the  duty  of 
Opposition  to  criticize  members  of  this  House 
all  too  often.  We  have  so  very  many  reasons 
to  criticize,  particularly  when  we  look  across 
the  floor,  but  there  are  some  meritorious  mem- 
bers in  tlie  other  parties  who  have  not  re- 
ceived very  many  plaudits  from  this  side  of 
the  House. 

I  have  never  done  this  before,  but  perhaps 
you  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  praise  one  or  two 
—in  fact  a  few— of  tlie  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  have  done  a  good  job 
and  I  think,  for  once,  should  get  some  credit. 

There  are  tliree  members  of  the  Cabinet  I 
would  like  to  mention  and  two  members  of 
tlie  Conservative  back  bench.  I  have  had  a 
little  diiBculty  with  the  Liberals,  but  there  is 
one  who,  I  believe,  should  get  some  praise. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  member  for 
Cochrane  North,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle).  He  is  a  modest,  un- 
assuming man  who  does  a  remarkably  good 
job  in  the  House.  He  is  always  kind  and  co- 
operative. In  my  few  contacts  with  him— I 
have  not  had  that  many  opportunities,  not 
having  too  many  lands  and  forests  in  my 
riding  but  I  have  had  problems— and  in  the 
few  problems  that  have  come  up,  any  time 
that  I  have  gone  to  him  he  has  been  unfail- 
ingly polite  and  kind. 

In  contrast  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  he 
has  never  hesitated  to  supply  the  information 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  a  member  of  this  House.  He  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  give  me  information  which  I  am 
sure  other  Ministers  would  have  considered 
impossible  to  hand  to  the  Opposition. 

For  example,  the  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is 
transportation  maps.  It  had  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  government  employee  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  duplication  in  the 
method  of  communication  of  government  de- 
partments, and  that  a  transportation  and  a 
communication  map  had  been  made  by  this 
particular  Minister.  He  unliesitatingly  handed 
it  to  me  and  took  tlie  trouble  to  have  his 
associates  explain  the  meaning  of  the  map, 
and  the  fact  was  that  there  was  not  a  truj 
duplication,  and  that  if  he  had  not  done  this 
we,  in  the  Opposition,  might  have  risen  in 
the  House  here  and  wasted  a  great  deal  of 


time  arguing  about  something  which  really 
was  not  of  any  importance.  I  think  he  de- 
serves some  credit. 

The  other  Minister,  who  also  is  not  here  at 
the  moment— I  am  sorry  he  is  not— is  tlie  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  The  Minister 
of  Education,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
appointment,  is  tlie  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  two  years 
in  tliis  House,  this  member,  the  member  for 
Peel  North,  has  gone  out  of  his  way  also  to  be 
helpful  to  me  in  every  possible  way.  He  has 
been  of  tremendous  assistance,  and  the  reason 
I  have  not  had  to  press  him  in  the  House  and 
ask  questions  is  that  invariably  my  queries 
which  are  sent  to  his  office  are  answered 
promptly  and  helpfully.  I  want  to  give  a  tip 
of  my  hat  to  that  Minister  also. 

Finally,  one  Minister  with  whom  I  disagree 
quite  often  and  who  makes  many  mistakes, 
but  I  think  who  deserves  a  word  of  commen- 
dation, is  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence).  He  is  a  refreshing  change  from 
his  predecessors  in  his  position.  There  are 
many  things  we  think  he  should  do  that  he 
has  not  done  as  yet,  but  he  has  begun  to 
move  and  he  has  made  progress  and  I  think 
he  deserves  a  word  of  credit. 

There  are  two  Conservative  back  benchers 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  because 
I  think  they  are  outstanding.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  be  outstanding  in  that  group— but  they 
are  outstanding,  I  think  tliey  would  be  out- 
standing in  any  group.  They  are  the  member 
for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  and  for  Quinte 
( Mr.  Potter ) .  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
on  committees  headed  by  these  two  members 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  both 
of  them. 

The  member  for  Armourdale  is  a  quiet  man; 
he  works  steadily  and  conscientiously  and  he— 
in  the  committee  where  I  am  working  with 
him  at  the  moment— has  worked  very  care- 
fully to  bring  in  a  report  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  signed  unanimously,  and  will  receive  the 
approval  of  all  the  members  of  tlie  House 
and  will  be  of  benefit  to  every  citizen  of  this 
province.  I  think  that  he  should  get  a  word 
of  commendation  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

As  to  the  member  for  Quinte,  of  course 
everyone  knows  his  value.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
it  is  a  sin,  that  he  was  not  made  the  Minister 
of  Health.  He  would  have  taken  so  much  of 
the  health  problems  out  of  tiie  political  realm 
because  this  is  a  man  whom  everyone  recog- 
nizes is  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  of  the  province.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  are  conscious  of  his  efforts.  We 
regret  he  does  not  have  more  responsibility. 
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I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia  (Mr.  BuUbrook)  because  I 
have  been  most  impressed  by  his  work  in  this 
House.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  to  hear  my 
compliment.  We  have  quarrels  from  time  to 
time— as  I  say,  looking  at  the  Liberal  group, 
it  is  easy  to  stand  out— but  he  has  done  a  re- 
markable job.  He  would  even  stand  out  in  our 
group. 

I  am  not  going  to  praise  the  members  of 
my  own  party  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them  who  do  a  good  job.  It  would  take  the 
rest  of  the  day,  sir,  but  I  did  feel  on  this  one 
occasion  that  perhaps  I  might  take  a  few 
minutes  to  praise  those  members  from  the 
other  parties  who  are  outstanding  in  their 
work.  There  are  a  few  of  them,  and  tliose  are 
the  few  who  I  hope  will  be  here  after  the 
next  election.  We  intend  to  look  after  the  rest 
of  them.  The  member  for  Scarborough  West 
is  deciding  whether  or  not  those  seats  are  safe. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Did  the  mem- 
ber miss  anyone? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  did  not  miss  anybody. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He 
covered  every  conceivable  member  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Now  that  we  have  covered 
every  conceivable  member  of  the  other 
parties  who  deserve  praise,  sir,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  other 
parties  who  deserves  very  little  praise.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Wells).  There  is  so  much  wrong  in  that 
department  that  perhaps  I  might  spend  the 
bulk  of  my  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dis- 
cussing that. 

Before  I  do  I  would  just  like  to  say  one 
word  about  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett).  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
is  worth  about  one  word.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  recent  weeks.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all  wrong 
and  contradictory,  but  the  ultimate  was 
today.  I  asked  about  a  building  on  Yonge 
Street  which  his  department  had  purchased 
a  few  months  ago  for  $280,000,  and  he 
said,  "All  buildings  are  appraised  before  they 
are  purchased  by  my  department". 

We  could  understand  this  Minister  a  little 
better  if  he  did  not  contradict  himself  so 
often.  I  looked  back  on  page  7446  of  Hansard 
and  I  see  that  on  the  day  that  I  originally 
asked  him  about  the  purchase  of  that  build- 
ing he  said  "the  building  was  not  appraised". 

This  is  really  basically  the  problem  with 
that  Minister.  He  says  one  thing  one  day  and 


another  thing  another  day  and  you  do  not 
really  know  what  he  is  doing  or  what  he 
means.  The  department  is  in  disarray,  I  think 
the  Globe  and  Mail  cartoon  this  morning 
summed  it  up  so  very  well:  The  department 
is  taking  a  free  ride  behind  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  if  that  Premier  was  not  there 
to  lug  the  three  Ministers  along  who  were 
mentioned  in  the  cartoon,  the  whole  govern- 
ment would  fall  apart  from  the  sheer  weight 
of  those  three  men.  Surely  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  is  the  heaviest  of  the  three 
that  were  mentioned  in  the  cartoon  this 
morning. 

He  is  an  embarrassment— not  just  to  the 
Conservative  members— he  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  everyone  in  this  House.  When  we  go 
out  in  the  hustings  to  discuss  government,  we 
would  like  to  think  that  the  government 
represents  all  of  us,  even  though  they  are 
Conservatives. 

We  do  not  expect  them  to  do  a  good 
job,  but  they  should  do  a  reasonable  job, 
and  when  they  fumble  and  bumble  and  make 
mistakes  after  mistakes,  we  are  not  that 
pleased.  We  know  they  are  going  down  any- 
way but  we  do  not  want  you  to  go  down  in 
an  avalanche,  we  would  like  you  to  gently 
slide  into  the  sea  and  not  collapse  as  you 
are  doing. 

I  say  to  the  House  leader,  and  I  hope  he 
will  pass  it  on  to  the  Prime  Minister,  your 
Minister  of  Public  Works  is  an  embarrass- 
ment, not  just  to  yourselves,  but  to  ourselves. 
We  tliank  you  for  writing  it  down.  And  for 
the  good  of  all  of  us,  send  him  to  manage 
London  House— that  will  be  a  good  place  for 
him.  He  could  be  your  ambassador  there  in 
England  and  he  would  be  following  in  the 
steps  of  George  Drew  and  those  other  great 
Conservatives.  Over  there  it  would  not  matter 
if  he  made  the  odd  bumble.  We  would  not 
be  aware  and  I  am  sure  the  English  would 
not  mind.  I  am  sorry  is  there  an  interjection? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill): 
Through  his  high  commissioner! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  all  right,  make  him  the 
high  commissioner. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  That  does  not  lie  within  the 
past,  and  this  is  typical  of  your  statements. 
You  pick  up  anything,  you  talk  about  people 
being  inaccurate  and  you  are  just  as  inaccurate 
as  you  can  possibly  be  very  frequendy. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  member  for— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  York-Forest  Hill,  make  it 
right! 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I  was  making  a  suggestion, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  pinpoint  the  gov- 
ernment down  and  force  them  to  make  this 
man  high  commissioner.  They  might  be 
embarrassed. 

Find  a  job  for  him.  Perhaps  he  could  go 
and  mediate  in  Biafra  or  in  the  southern 
States,  He  cannot  do  any  worse  than  our 
present  Prime  Minister  is  doing  there.  But  in 
his  present  job  he  is  going  to  bring  us  all 
into  disrepute. 

Anyway,  let  us  leave  that  matter  for  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  Department  of  Health's 
estimates  are  coming  up  tomorrow,  so  I  am 
not  going  into  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
department  which  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  in  the  next  few  days.  But  I  would 
like  to  mention  two  or  three  incidents  which 
show  the  peculiar  things  that  happen  as  a 
result  of  the  unbelieveable  incompetence  in 
that  department. 

We  had  suffered  for  some  years  with  a 
long  procession  of  Ministers  of  Health  who 
did  very  little,  if  anything,  for  health  in  this 
province,  starting  with  the  hon.  MacKinnon 
Phillips.  That  honourable  line  is  continued 
down,  and  finally  this  past  year  we  have  not 
had  a  medical  doctor  in  charge,  and  we 
felt  that  any  change  had  to  be  for  the  better. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  us  to  find  a  change 
for  the  worst,  almost  an  unbelieveable  shock. 
But  we  now  have  a  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Wells)  who  is  outstanding  in  the  long  series; 
oustanding  for  his  incompetence. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  one  incident  which 
typifies  the  situation  in  that  department. 

Last  July  8,  one  of  the  technicians  at  the 
CBC— it  was  a  hot  day  and  he  was  feeling 
in  a  larky  mood— walked  outside  of  the  CBC 
building.  There  is  a  huge  tower  there  which 
stretches  into  the  sky,  and  he  bet  it  would  be 
a  great  lark  to  climb  the  tower. 

He  vaulted  over  the  fence  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  where  he  had  a  great 
view  of  Toronto.  He  looked  all  about  him, 
and  then  he  started  to  climb  down.  As  he 
was  chmbing  down  he  saw  people  climbing 
up  toward  him— firemen,  policemen  and  safety 
inspectors— and  when  he  reached  the  bottom, 
they  grabbed  him  and  said:  "Oh,  we  are  so 
glad  you  did  not  jump". 

He  said,  "I  was  not  going  to  jump.  I  went 
up  to  get  a  look  at  the  view",  and  the  other 
added,  "Oh  yeah,  that  is  what  they  all  say". 
They  bundled  him  off  to  999  Queen  Street, 
and  I  quote  from  what  he  wrote  himself. 


The  man's  name  is  Sean  McCutcheon  and 
he  has  worked  for  the  CBC  for  some  time. 
I  have  spoken  to  him.  He  is  a  very  reliable 
young  man  and  I  quote  from  what  he  wrote 
about  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  999  Queen 
Street. 

The  duty  psychiatrist  was  already  fill- 
ing out  my  commitment  form  when  he 
saw  me.  The  interview  lasted  three 
minutes.  He  asked  me  my  name,  age,  ad- 
dress and  two  questions  of  psychiatric  con- 
tent—"why  did  you  climb  the  tower?"  I 
answered,  "For  fun."  "Did  you  hear  any 
voices  telling  you  to  climb  the  tower?" 
he  asked.  "No."  "Take  him  up  to  ward 
5B." 

Jingling  his  enormous  collection  of  keys, 
the  warden  led  me  in  through  an  eternal 
series  of  locked  doors  into  the  heart  of 
999  Queen.  My  ward  was  a  long  dank 
corridor,  metal  doors,  barred  windows. 
My  bed  a  wooden  bench  in  the  corridor. 
They  were  a  little  short  of  bed  space.  My 
toilet  consisted  of  four  smelly  bowls  and 
was  doorless. 

It  was  too  late  for  food  and  a  shower. 
The  therapy  off^ered  was  the  entire  removal 
of  my  clothes  and  the  substitution  of 
pyjamas,  the  mark  of  the  outcasts.  I  re- 
fused that  therapy  and  asked  to  see  a 
psychiatrist.  I  was  told  there  was  none 
available.  At  6  a.m.  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  warden  shook  me  awake,  told  me  to 
urinate  in  the  urine  sample  bottle. 

A  kid  on  the  ward  whom  I  made  friends 
with  wanted  to  wear  his  clothes.  Inmates 
are  divided  into  four  varying  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  lowest  grade  is  confined  to 
the  ward  and  kept  in  pyjamas.  He  asked 
the  warden  and  the  warden  refused.  He 
asked  the  nurse  and  the  nurse  refused.  He 
started  to  pull  at  the  door  behind  which 
his  clothes  were  locked,  and  the  warden 
grabbed  him  and  forced  him  to  sit  down. 
In  desperation  he  stripped  off  his  clothes 
and  ran  around  naked. 

The  therapy  moved  up  a  degree  and  he 
was  now  grabbed  by  two  wardens  while 
the  nurse  came  and  give  him  a  shot.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  as  a  zombie, 
shuffling  up  and  down  the  ward,  his  pupils 
enormously  dilated,  his  face  blank,  wear- 
ing his  pyjamas. 

I  walked  into  the  cafeteria  and  saw  a 
a  group  of  three  inmates  engaging  in  a 
conversation.  Their  heads  are  turning  and 
they  are  smiling  and  I  can  hear  the  buzz 
of  conversation.  When  I  come  closer,  how- 
ever,   I    realize    they    were    talking    utter 
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gibberish.  They  are  playing  at  being  nor- 
mal because  their  own  world  has  been 
shattered.  They  veil  the  hollow  wreckage 
in  meaningless,   inacceptable   behaviour. 

The  normal,  the  sane  inmates  instinc- 
tively play  this  game  of  survival  in  this 
lunatic  asylum— be  respectful  and  sub- 
missive to  the  psychiatrist;  assume  the 
symptoms  he  expects  of  you;  and  then 
gradually  let  yourself  be  cured.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  get  out. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
watching  the  inmates  shuflBe  up  and  down, 
constantly  coming  toward  me.  About  ten 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  have  their  heads 
shaved  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
shock  treatment. 

The  warden  got  some  inmates  to  collect 
the  bed  sheets,  soiled  during  the  night. 
They  laugh  when  a  bundle  is  dropped,  and 
joke  about  giving  the  fumbling  inmate  the 
big  headache.  I  feel  sick  and  scared. 

I  go  to  a  group  of  therapy  sessions.  The 
psychiatrist  does  not  say  a  word.  The  in- 
mates talk  to  each  other.  They  say,  "Mary 
did  not  go  to  occupational  therapy." 
"Peter  slept  in  yesterday." 

One  of  the  inmates  who  is  quiet  stands 
up  and  says,  "Listen,  you  have  got  to  let 
me  go  home  to  New  York.  That  is  my 
home,  that  is  where  I  belong.  That  is 
where  my  family  is.  This  place  is  no  good 
for  me.  I  am  crying  more  than  I  used  to 
and  I  am  just  trying  to  talk  to  myself.  This 
place  is  driving  me  mad." 

The  psychiatrist  answers,  "Shut  up, 
George,  you  said  the  same  thing  last 
week."  George  leaves  the  room  in  tears. 

I  find  myself  on  the  verge  of  hysteria 
and  suddenly  realize  tliat  if  I  have  to  stay 
here  much  longer,  I  will  become  mentally 
ill  myself. 

I  complain  bitterly  and  manage  to  get 
myself  transferred  to  the  Clarke  Institute 
by  threatening  to  call  Morton  Shulman. 

There  I  was  further  probed.  The  prob- 
ing went  as  follows;  subtract  seven  from 
100  and  keep  on  substracting.  I  subtract 
all  the  way  back  to  zero.  Recite  this  list 
of  numbers  backward.  I  am  a  graduate 
engineer,  I  scored  perfectly.  I  said  happily 
to  the  psychiatrist,  "Does  that  prove  that 
I  am  sane,  doctor?"  He  replied,  "No,  it 
proves  you  are  obsessed  with  details." 

So  I  sit  there  for  two  days.  No  psychia- 
trists were  available  on  the  weekend.  I 
played  shufileboard,  bridge  and  things  to 
keep  my  spirits  up.  Everything  I  say  goes 


into  tlie  daily  report.  This  is  all  part  of  the 
therapy.  My  visitors  are  turned  away.  There 
is  a  pop  festival  outside  our  block  but  the 
windows  are  sealed. 

Finally,  on  Monday,  I  trade  an  intimate 
account  of  my  upbringing  and  sexual  ac- 
tivity for  a  declaration  that  I  am  sane  and 
I  am  let  out. 

Two  weeks  later  I  get  a  bill  from  the 
Clarke  Institute  for  $208.  I  phoned  the 
Clarke. 

Well,  he  was  a  little  upset  at  getting  his  bill 
for  $208  because  he  did  not  really  think  that 
he  had  requested  the  therapy.  So  he  phoned 
the  Clarke  Institute  to  complain. 

They  said,  "Well,  do  you  not  have  insur- 
ance?" "No,  I  do  not  have  insurance.  Why 
don't  you  send  the  bill  to  the  police.  They 
brought  me  here?"  "Well,  you  were  respon- 
sible because  you  were  in  here.  Why  don't 
you  apply  for  welfare  and  get  the  welfare 
to  pay  for  it?"  "I  am  not  on  welfare.  I 
work,  why  should  I  apply  for  welfare?" 
"Well,  you  will  have  to  pay  that  $208". 

So  he  says,  "Send  the  bill  to  the  chief  of 
r>olice".  The  next  thing  that  happened— I  have 
a  letter  here  dated  September  12,  1969,  from 
the  Apex  Collection  Agency— the  Clarke  Insti- 
tute turned  his  bill  for  $208  over  to  the  col- 
lection agency.  It  says  here: 

Mr.  Sean  McCutcheon, 

165  Robert  Street, 

Re:  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

Balance  demanded  $208. 

It  now  appears  to  us— I  know  you  can 
correct  us— that  to  collect  the  above  amount 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  this  claim  in  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  and  to  proceed. 
We  hesitate  to  recommend  such  action  to 
our  client,  the  Clarke  Institute,  but  you 
have  left  us  with  almost  no  alternative. 

We  must  advise  you  that  unless  your 
intentions  are  known  by  us  within  five  days, 
our  client  is  to  take  the  action  indicated. 
Urgent.  Act  today. 

Yours  truly, 

Apex  Collection  Agency. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  McCutcheon  phoned  the 
Minister  of  Health.  He  could  not  get  through 
to  him  and  spoke  to  one  of  his  employers, 
and  they  said,  "As  far  as  we  can  see,  you  owe 
them  $208.  You  should  pay  it". 

So  he  came  to  me  and  we  phoned  Mr. 
Borthwick  of  the  Clarke  Institute.  Mr.  Borth- 
wick  at  first  said,  "There  must  be  a  mistake, 
let  me  look  into  it  and  we  will  call  you  back". 
Mr.  Borthwick  called  back  and  said,  "There 
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is  nothing  I  can  do.  We  really  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  this  type  of  problem 
because  the  Clarke  does  not  get  that  many 
patients  on  remand". 

Really,  it  was  McCutcheon's  own  fault  be- 
cause he  asked  to  be  moved  from  999  to  the 
Clarke.  If  he  had  stayed  at  999  he  would 
have  got  the  bill  from  them  instead  of  tlie 
Clarke.  The  Clarke  did  not  feel  responsible 
and  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  it  was  out 
of  their  hands.  They  had  given  it  to  a  collec- 
tion agency  and  he  had  to  pay,  or  suffer  the 
consequences,  which  means  go  to  jail. 

So  here  we  have  this  dumb  situation,  and 
it  is  a  dumb  situation— I  am  sorry  the  Minister 
of  Healtli  is  not  here;  I  think  even  he  would 
understand  how  dumb  it  is— where  a  perfectly 
healtliy,  sane  human  being,  as  a  result  of  a 
prank,  ends  up  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
who  ship  him  off  to  a  mental  institution.  He 
is  kept  there  over  a  week  until  a  psychiatrist 
finally  sees  him  and  tells  him  he  is  perfectly 
sane. 

They  then  let  him  go  and  now  they  are 
dunning  him  for  $208  for  tlie  mistake  they 
made  and  nowhere  in  government  apparently 
is  anyone  willing  to  listen  and  undo  this 
wrong,  and  he  is  going  to  have  to  go  to  court. 
I  am  going  to  go  to  court  with  him  and  I  am 
going  to  get  up  in  front  of  that  judge  and 
say,  "They  are  all  insane  down  at  Queen's 
Park,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  should  be 
dunned  for  this.  In  fact,  they  are  the  ones 
that  should  be  getting  the  mental  examin- 
ation." 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  happens  in 
this  department.  It  is  so  badly  run,  it  rivals 
The  Department  fo  Public  Works.  Hard  to 
say,  but  it  does. 

Let  me  give  you  another  more  serious 
example.  This  first  one  had  certain  ludicrous 
aspects.  This  was  about  a  young  man.  He  has 
a  good  sense  of  humour  and  even  as  he 
went  through  this  most  unpleasant  experi- 
ence he  realized  that  it  was  not  all  bad.  It 
showed  up  the  ridiculous  bureaucracy  of  the 
government;  it  showed  up  the  insane  way  in 
which  we  are  governed;  it  showed  up  the 
insanity  which  follows  along,  one  insanity 
upon  another  insanity  in  that  insane  asylum. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Is  that  a  medical  opinion? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  a  medical  opinion. 
He  came  out  of  there  laughing.  He  said, 
"Good  lord,  is  this  how  we  are  managed?  Is 
this  the  way  Canada  is  run?  Is  this  the  way 
Ontario  is  run?"  That,  stupid  as  it  was,  had 
humour   to    it.    But   there    are   more   serious 


tilings  that  happen  in  The  Department  of 
Health  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a 
very  serious  incident  which  we— when  I  say 
"we",  I  mean  myself  and  otlier  members  of 
the  House  not  in  my  party— spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  unravel  with  absolutely  no 
success  this  past  year. 

In  the  Ontario  Hospital  out  in  Mimico— 
the  Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital— a  very 
serious  situation  developed  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  in  the  housekeeping  branch.  It  was 
so  serious  that  as  a  result  of  it  a  petition 
was  taken  up  by  the  branch,  by  the  people 
working  in  the  cleaning  department.  It  was 
signed  by  11  or  12  of  these  people  and  they 
took  the  petition  to  Dr.  Gunn,  the  manager 
of  the  Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital— actu- 
ally he  is  the  superintendent.  I  will  read 
the  petition,  I  think  that  is  the  simplest  thing. 
Let  me  say  that  this  is  coming  up  in  this 
House  only  after  months  of  effort  of  trying  to 
get  it  straightened  out  through  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  through  other  members  of  the 
government. 

It  is  dated  March  20,  1969: 

Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned,  would  like  to  make 
a  complaint  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  X. 

And  this  is  a  senior  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  department;  I  am  not  gomg  to  mention 
his  name. 

We  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Lakeshore 
Psycliiatric  Hospital,  3131  Lakeshore  Blvd. 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  X. 

On  several  occasions  he  came  to  the 
hospital  in  his  off  hours  intoxicated  and 
approached  us  with  immoral  proposals. 
As  we  are  morally  opposed  to  his  proposals 
we  refused.  When  we  refused  he  threat- 
ened us  with  dismissal.  When  this  tactic 
failed  he  actually  dismissed  one  of  us. 

We  respectfully  request  an  investigation 
be  made  into  this  matter  and  appropriate 
measures  be  taken. 

They  went  to  the  superintendent  in  good 
faitli.  One  of  the  women  who  signed  the 
petition,  a  Mrs.  Reading,  had  been  dismissed, 
and  the  reason  which  had  been  given  by  the 
man  who  dismissed  her  was  that  she  had  lost 
a  key.  It  seemed  very  odd  after  she  had 
worked  there  for  close  to  a  year,  but  it  was 
not  just  her  complaint.  This  was  signed  by 
four  women  on  the  cleaning  staff  and  seven 
men,  also  on  the  cleaning  staff,  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  this  very  matter. 
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The  petition  was  taken  in  to  the  super- 
intendent by  Mr.  Frank  Shleback,  who  was  a 
cleaner  who  had  had  no  problems  and  who 
had  worked  there  steadily.  The  result  of  this 
petition  was  not  that  Mrs.  Reading  was 
reinstated;  it  was  not  that  the  complaints 
which  the  cleaners  had  made  were  rectified. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Shleback  was  fired. 
I  think  it  was  three  weeks  after  taking  in  the 
petition  they  called  him  in  and  said:  "We 
decided  your  work  is  no  longer  satisfactory. 
You  are  fired." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  on  the  closest  rela- 
tionship with  the  Minister  of  Health,  or  his 
predecessor  who  was  still  in  ofiice  at  that 
time.  I  went  to  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  who  I  know  is  a  good  man  and  I 
laid  the  facts  in  front  of  him  and  he  was  as 
upset  as  I  was.  He  interviewed  several  of 
these  people  and  confirmed  the  facts,  and 
then  he  went  with  these  facts  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  said— this  is  the  former 
Minister  of  Health— and  said:  "You  must  do 
something.  This  is  awful." 

The  Minister  of  Health  said:  "I  do  not 
like  being  pushed,  but  I  will  interview  them," 
and  he  interviewed  three  of  the  people.  It 
was  a  very  brief  interview;  he  went  through 
the  motions;  and  at  the  end  of  the  interview 
he  said:  "I  am  not  going  to  interfere  in  local 
matters.  The  superintendent  out  there  is  in 
charge,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  Mrs.  Reading  was 
not  rehired.  I  was  unable  to  get  anywhere 
to  have  Shleback  put  back,  and  the  people 
who  worked  there— the  other  cleaners,  and  the 
other  employees  in  the  hospital— have  learned 
a  lesson:  Do  not  complain,  because  nobody 
can  help  you.  The  Opposition  cannot  help 
you,  the  government  members  cannot  help 
you,  and  if  you  do  finally  force  your  way 
to  the  Minister  he  will  not  help  you.  And 
what  is  this  doing  to  morale? 

I  have  spoken  often  of  the  morale  in  this 
department— how  low  it  is,  how  bad  it  is— 
and  this  is  the  reason.  You  just  do  not  behave 
the  way  employers  should  behave  toward 
employees.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  politics. 

I  went  to  the  Minister  of  Health  through 
one  of  your  members  and  I  said:  "Please,  I 
do  not  want  to  bring  this  up  in  the  House 
but  a  mistake  has  been  made.  Please  rectify 
it.  Give  this  woman  her  job  back.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  put  her  in  there  put  her  some- 
where else.  Schleback  was  fired  unfairly;  I 
do  not  want  to  bring  this  up  publicly.  Glean 
it  up,"  and  they  laughed  at  me,  and  that  is 
why  this  government  is  going  down,  because 
every  one  of  the  people  in  that  hospital  is 


terrified.  They  will  not  complain  any  more. 
You  have  succeeded  in  that.  You  have  fright- 
ened them,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
two  weeks  ago. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  employees  at  another 
Ontario  Hospital,  the  one  at  999  Queen  Street, 
held  a  meeting.  They  held  it  in  the  Lans- 
downe  Hall  and  there  must  have  been  100 
people  at  that  meeting.  They  asked  me  to 
come  down,  and  they  said:  "What  can  we 
do?"  I  told  them  that  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  because  no  one  will  listen,  and  the 
employees  of  every  Ontario  Hospital  through- 
out this  province  are  aware  of  this.  You  are 
digging  your  own  graves,  because  a  lot  of 
those  people  voted  Conservative  but  they 
never  will  again.  They  will  only  have  the 
superintendents'    vote. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  will  not  even  have  that. 
Not  from  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  will  have  a  few  of  the 
superintendents,  a  few  of  the  brass,  a  few 
of  the  people  who  are  anxious  for  their  posi- 
tions, but  you  are  deliberately  alienating  the 
mass  of  people.  Why  do  you  do  it?  I  just  do 
not  understand.  Here  was  a  non-political 
situation.  You  had  nothing  to  lose.  You  were 
not  even  going  to  give  me  any  votes,  it  is 
not  in  my  riding.  You  had  nothing  to  lose. 
You  could  have  rectified  this;  you  could  have 
made  the  people  out  there  feel  secure  and 
happy  instead  of  which  you  slapped  them  in 
the  face  and  said  "go  away."  You  have 
frightened  them,  but  you  have  frightened 
them  so  much  that  when  they  go  to  vote 
they  are  going  to  vote  against  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  true.  You  have  done  it 
right  across  the  province  in  every  urban  area. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  me  tell  you  of  another 
hospital.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  of  one 
of  my  patients  and  I  have  her  permission  to 
bring  this  matter  up  here.  She  came  to  me 
not  as  a  politician.  She  came  to  me  as  a 
doctor,  because  she  had  injured  her  foot 
working  in  an  Ontario  Hospital. 

The  background  is  this:  We  have  a  law  in 
this  province  that  says  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Men  and  women  are  both  supposed  to 
receive  the  same  amount  of  pay  if  they  do 
the  same  work.  This  was  not  the  situation  in 
the  Ontario  Hospitals  up  until  a  short  time 
ago,  and  a  number  of  the  female  employees 
complained  very  bitterly.  As  a  result  of  their 
complaints,  which  they  brought  to  me,  I  took 
it  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  and 
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I  give  the  Minister  of  Labour  credit:  He  con- 
tacted the  hospitals  involved  and  the  word 
went  down: 

You  cannot  continue  like  that.  You  have 
got  to  give  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Well,  all  very  well.  Suddenly  they  start  get- 
ting equal  pay  for  equal  work.  So  what  do 
they  do?  In  order  to  keep  the  budget  at  the 
same  amount,  they  reduce  the  number  of 
workers.  On  one  particular  shift,  where  there 
used  to  be  six  women  acting  as  cleaners,  they 
said: 

All  right,  if  we  have  to  give  you  equal 
pay  we  will  give  you  equal  pay,  but  we 
are  going  to  change  it.  From  now  on, 
instead  of  there  being  six  women  looking 
after  these  two  floors,  there  are  going  to 
be  three  women  and  one  man. 

So,  that  way  they  kept  the  financial  expendi- 
ture the  same  way. 

Well,  what  happens?  This  woman  had  an 
accident,  she  hurt  her  foot  at  work.  The 
doctor  comes  up,  the  psychiatrist  who  was 
on  duty,  and  he  said: 

Well,  it  does  not  look  like  much.  I  would 

not  worry  about  it.  Keep  on  working. 

After  work— she  was  a  patient  of  mine;  she 
came  to  see  me.  I  sent  her  for  an  x-ray,  and 
I  told  her  she  could  not  work,  she  would 
have  to  go  off  on  compensation.  Well,  what 
did  the  doctor  on  duty  say  to  her?  He  said: 

So  many  of  you  go  on  compensation.  You 
complain  too  often.  You  cannot  continue 
like  this. 

He  called  the  supervisor  up  and  the  super- 
visor said,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  short  staffed.  You  should  not  go 
on  compensation.  Can  you  not  manage?  We 
are  short  staffed  because  you  complained 
about  the  equal  pay  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  people.  If  you  go  off  on  compen- 
sation the  other  people  who  are  left  are 
going  to  have  to  do  your  work.  They  are 
short  staffed  now.  How  can  they  do  your 
work  too? 

Well,  all  right.  The  woman  could  not  work. 
She  had  to  go  off.  She  was  sick.  And  what 
was  the  outcome?  There  was  no  one  put  in 
to  replace  her.  Instead  of  the  six  girls  they 
originally  had  to  do  the  work;  instead  of 
having  the  one  man  and  three  girls,  they 
now  had  one  man  and  two  girls  to  do  the 
work  of  six  people  before.  They  were  run  off 
their  feet.   What  does  this  do  to  their  morale? 

There  are  two  reactions  to  this.  The  first 
reason— you  must  all  share  responsibility  for 


that— is  The  Department  of  Health  has  not 
been  given  the  priority  in  your  thinking  that 
it  should  have;  you  are  pouring  money  into 
places  which  really  should  not  have  it.  You 
are  putting  it  into  building  highways.  You 
are  putting  it  into  doing  things  which  are 
very  meritorious  if  we  could  afford  it,  great; 
but  surely  they  should  come  further  down 
that  priority  list? 

The  health  of  our  people  should  come  first; 
the  care  of  the  people  in  our  hospitals  should 
come  first.  The  people  in  our  hospitals  are 
not  going  to  get  proper  care  if  the  hospitals 
are  not  properly  staffed.  Your  Ontario  Hos- 
pitals are  not  properly  staffed  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  properly  staffed  is  that  you  are 
not  paying  enough  money.  You  are  not  hiring 
enough  people.  The  people  you  do  hire  you 
are  short-changing.  And  this,  basically,  is  the 
problem.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  There  is 
so  much  waste. 

I  have  some  statistics  which  were  prepared 
here  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  strangely 
enough,  they  did  this  study  here  in  Ontario. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  know  about  that.  I  was 
quite  intrigued  to  read  it.  They  did  the  study 
in  Canada  to  see  where  the  money  is  going. 

They  discovered  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  hospital  insurance  in  Ontario  is 
two-thirds  higher  than  it  is  for  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Two-thirds  higher— what  a  waste. 
This  brings  in  the  second  reason,  which  is  if 
this  department  is  properly  run— and  this  must 
g3  back  to  the  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister, but  primarily  the  Minister  because  he 
sets  the  policy— if  this  department  was  prop- 
erly run,  you  would  be  able  to  divert  your 
funds  to  the  proper  places.  We  would  not 
have  the  waste. 

We  would  not  have  every  employee,  and 
I  say  every  employee  advisedly,  of  every 
Ontario  Hospital  feeling  he  is  being  short- 
changed and  overworked.  I  direct  this  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch).  You  are 
an  intelligent  man;  you  are  aware  of  the 
problem;  why  does  this  happen?  Why  is  this 
department  not  put  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent, kind  man?  Why  is  this  department  so 
neglected  financially?  You  could  do  so  much, 
apolitically,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  do 
so.  There  is  something  very  wrong  at  the 
top  of  that  department. 

I  think  in  one  of  my  very  first  speeches  in 
this  House,  a  year  ago,  I  got  up  and  I  was 
shocked  by  what  had  happened  to  Janet 
Gurman,  who  ran  a  nursing  home.  I  said, 
"There  is  something  evil  in  that  department," 
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and  I  received  a  lot  of  abuse  for  those  words. 
But  my  feelings  have  not  changed. 

There  is  something  so  very  wrong  in  that 
department  and  when  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this  department,  we  can  suffer  vdth 
it.  When  there  is  something  wrong  in  The 
Public  Works  Department,  we  can  laugh  at 
it.  It  costs  money  but  it  does  not  break  any- 
one, it  does  not  hurt  people's  health.  But 
when  there  is  something  serious  wrong  in  the 
top  of  The  Department  of  Health,  we  all 
suffer.  The  health  of  our  province  suffers;  the 
morale  of  thousands  of  people  who  work  in 
your  Ontario  hospitals  suffer.  I  am  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Health  estimates.  I  will  not  go  off  on 
that  subject.  But  you  have  neglected  this  so 
shamefully,  and  I  feel  it.  I  feel  it  as  a  doctor, 
as  a  human  being,  and  as  a  member  of  this 
House  and  I  am  not  speaking  now  as  a  New 
Democrat.  I  am  speaking  as  a  colleague  of 
yours.  Something  is  wrong  there;  do  some- 
thing about  it.  You  are  one  of  the  few  men 
in  this  House  who  can. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Pretty 
lonely,  eh? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
One  of  15. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  department,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  in  such  bad  shape.  I  am  glad  there 
is  one  here  to  hear  it.  There  is  only  one 
Cabinet  Minister  in  the  House— no,  there  are 
two— but  I  am  glad  that  the  two  who  are 
here  happen  to  be  the  two  who  have  any 
intelligence  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  has  the 
quality  here  but  no  quantity. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Would  the  member  be  good  enough  to  name 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
mentioning  that  the  Minister  of  Revenue  is 
here  also.  I  think  the  two  Ministers  who  are 
here  are  aware,  just  as  aware  as  we  are,  of 
how  rotten  things  are  in  the  Cabinet  and  how 
important  it  is  you  make  changes. 

Why  can  you  not  speak  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister? He  is  not  here  enough;  he  does  not 
know  what  is  happening.  He  does  not  know 
the  mess  that  your  colleagues  are  producing 
in  so  many  fields,  but  basically  and  impor- 
tantly, in  the  field  of  health.  Go  back  to  him. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  in  the  Cabinet 
meeting— you  know  him  well,  Mr.  Minister  of 
Revenue,  you  can  speak  to  him  privately. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  wrong  this 


is.  Your  backbenchers  know  it  and  we  feel, 
I  say  this  in  all  honesty— we  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  get  improvement  in  The  Department 
of  Health  is  to  turf  out  all  of  you  and  we 
are  doing  our  darnedest  to  do  it. 

But  it  is  all  so  unnecessary.  We  should  not 
be  arguing  over  health  in  this  province.  Let 
me  tell  you,  you  have  other  Ministers  here— 
and  I  come  back  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests— who,  when  we  get  up  and  make 
a  suggestion— and  many  of  you  are  the  same, 
as  you  have  shown  today— do  not  have  a 
closed  mind.  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  (Mr.  Burr)  got  up  and  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  you  earlier  this  month.  You 
realized  it  was  a  sensible  suggestion  and  you 
put  it  into  law.  This  is  common  sense. 

We  should  be  able  to  co-operate  in  this 
House  on  things  that  are  not  of  a  political 
basis,  and  health  should  be  one  of  them.  We 
should  be  able  to  get  up  and  make  sugges- 
tions to  you  and  your  colleagues  just  as  you 
do.  You  should  say,  "That  is  sensible,  it  is 
reasonable,  I  will  consider  it.  If  it  is  practic- 
able we  will  bring  it  in.  And  that  is  what 
you  do.  That  is  what  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  does.  That  is  what  the  Minister 
of  Education  does.  We  saw  that  today,  he 
showed  it.  But  the  majority  of  your  colleagues 
have  closed  minds. 

They  say  if  a  suggestion  comes  from  the 
Liberal  Party,  if  the  suggestion  comes  from 
the  NDP,  it  must  be  wrong.  They  even  have 
closed  minds  about  your  backbenchers.  Some 
of  them,  believe  it  or  not,  and  the  Minister 
of  Health  is  one  example,  will  not  even  listen 
to  your  backbenchers'  suggestions.  I  come 
back  to  this  mess  at  Lakeshore  Psychiatric- 
one  of  your  leading  backbenchers  went  to 
him  and  he  would  not  listen. 

All  right,  there  is  my  appeal  to  the  only 
two  Cabinet  Ministers  with  IQ  over  100. 
Perhaps  we  will  get  some  results;  I  have  my 
doubts.  You  know,  I  know  you  two  mean 
well,  but  my  fear  is  that  you  do  not  carry 
the  weight  in  the  Cabinet  that  you  should. 
Not  that  individually  you  do  not  carry  your 
weight,  but  you  are  outnumbered  by  the 
dunces. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Sadly  outnumbered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  They  will  be  carry- 
ing more  weight,  the  member  just  made 
their  heads  bigger. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  wish  they  would 
carry  more  weight.  We  might  have  better 
government  in  this  province. 
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I  would  like  to  tell  you,  to  carry  on  with 
the  situation  in  The  Health  Department, 
there  are  health  units  across  the  province 
and  so  many  of  them  are  in  a  mess.  Again, 
the  problem  comes  because  at  the  top  your 
direction  is  weak  or  non-existent.  The  Min- 
ister involved  is  obviously  unaware  of  the 
problems  in  his  department.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  if  anything,  but  let  me  give 
you  an  example  from  the  Leeds,  Grenville 
and  Lanark  area.  This  is  a  good  Conservative 
area  of  the  province,  you  get  a  lot  of  your 
votes  there,  and  this  is  what  you  should  take 
such  care  to  protect.  You  should  look  after 
the  health  of  the  province  everywhere  but 
surely,  from  a  politicial  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  a  health  point  of  view,  you 
should  not  allow  stupid  situations  to  develop. 
Let  me  read  you  a  letter  I  received  from 
Seeleys  Bay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  got  them  in 
the  bag,  that  is  why  they  push  them  around. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  the  stupid  thing. 
You  have  to  vote  against  them  before  you 
can  get  proper  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  you  vote  against  us, 
you  need  the  care. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  doing  it  down 
in  Middlesex. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Anyone  who  does  not 
vote  Tory  in  this  province  requires  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  intriguing,  the  inter- 
jection from  our  intelligent  member.  Perhaps 
I  will  have  to  modify  my  earlier  comments. 
Let  me  quote  a  letter,  I  would  just  like  to 
read  this  into  the  record.  It  is  from  a  doctor 
in  Seeleys  Bay: 

We  have  a  unique  situation  surely  un- 
paralleled in  Ontario.  In  the  Leeds,  Gren- 
ville and  Lanark  health  unit  area,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  or  director's  wife 
is  also  the  nursing  home  inspector.  The 
director  is  also  the  provincial  chairman  of 
the  nursing  home  advisory  board. 

You  can  well  imagine  the  futility  of  any 
complaint  when  it  has  to  be  first  laid  with 
the  wife,  then  with  the  husband,  and  again 
with  the  husband  as  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory board.  A  most  interesting  sequence. 

It  is  just  so  stupid.  The  Minister  recognizes 
it  is  stupid.  This  sort  of  thing  should  not 
develop.  It  could  only  happen  in  The  De- 
partment of  Health  in  this  province,  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  happen  anywhere  else  in 


Canada.  Yet  this  got  into  the  local  press  in 
Seeleys  Bay  and  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  the  people  could  not  even  see 
anything  wrong  with  it.  It  took  unbelievable 
pressure  from  the  Opposition  to  have  this 
obvious    situation    corrected. 

Halton  is  another  weak  area.  I  have  an 
editorial  here  from  the  Daily  Journal-Record 
in  Oakville.  The  heading  is  "Our  sick  health 
unit",  that  is  what  they  call  it.  And  it  starts 
off: 

How    long    will    the    municipalities    in 

Halton  sit  quietly  on  the  sidelines  watching 

the  county  health  unit  wallow  around  in 

a  state  of  disarray. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  editorial,  it  is 
fairly  lengthy,  and  there  is  no  use  in  going 
into  the  details.  It  is  mistake  after  mistake 
made  in  Halton. 

Here  is  another  one,  this  is  from  January, 
1969,  another  article  about  the  Halton  health 
unit:  "Halton  refuses  Ontario  grants  for 
birth  control."  It  is  immoral,  apparently,  to 
the  man  in  charge  there,  he  does  not  want  it. 
What  about  the  people  who  have  to  go  to 
the  health  unit  who  cannot  afford  private 
care?  There  are  people  like  that  in  Halton. 
These  are  mistakes  after  mistakes. 

But  the  piece  de  resistance,  surely  is  seen 
when  we  look  at  The  Department  of  Health, 
the  prison  hospital  up  at  Penetanguishene, 
and  I  have  had  the  honour— and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly— of  being  thrown  out  of  that 
hospital  twice.  Once  it  happened  when  I 
went  up  wishing  to  look  through  the  hos- 
pital. That  was  under  the  orders  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Minister.  But  this  is  what  really  upsets  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Conservatives  are 
not  too  interested  in  health  in  this  province 
but  I  have  come  in  here  to  make  an  effort, 
I  am  trying  not  to  be  political,  I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  reasonable  suggestions. 
There  are  exactly  two  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  left  in  this  House;  I  demand 
a  quorum  be  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  drawn  to  my  attention  the  fact  there 
is  an  absence  of  a  quorum  in  the  House.  I 
therefore  direct  the  division  bell  to  be  rung 
for  a  period  of  four  minutes. 

I  would  ask  the  Clerk  to  confirm  to  the 
Chair  that  there  is  in  fact  a  quorum  present. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  may  now  continue  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  quorum  is  present. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  better  speak  quickly  while  I  still  have  a 
few  Conservatives  to  Hsten. 

I  was  discussing— for  the  benefit  of  tliose 
who  who  have  just  arrived— the  problems  in 
the  Cabinet,  specifically  the  problem  at  this 
point  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  I  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  of  listening  to  a 
speech  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  meant  to  be  made  public. 

It  was  given  to  a  group  of  doctors  at  the 
academy  of  medicine  but  as  a  member  of 
the  academy  I  went  to  listen.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  sensible  things  he  said,  which  are  in 
such  contrast  to  the  practice  carried  out  by 
this  department.  These  things  which  I  am 
going  to  say  are  all  quotations.  Ah,  I  am  glad 
the  Premier  is  here,  I  wish  he  had  heard  my 
earlier  comments.  The  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  said: 

In  Ontario,  one  of  the  problems  is,  our 
emphasis  is  on  ill  health  rather  than  health; 
we  have  comparative  neglect  of  preventive 
services. 

That  is  what  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health 
said  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Well,  I  think  back  to  our  Health  estimates 
last  year  when  so  many  of  us,  the  member 
for  Parkdale  ( Mr.  Trotter ) ,  the  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  (Mr.  Brown),  myself  and 
the  member  for  Humber,  got  up  and  said  this 
very  same  thing  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 
He  denied  it,  said  it  was  not  true,  said  we  are 
doing  a  great  job  here  in  Ontario. 

His  own  deputy  knew  this  was  untrue.  The 
sensible  approach  to  public  health  should  be 
prevention,  not  treatment  of  the  ill  after  they 
are  all,  but  trying  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming ill,  and  the  Deputy  Minister  recog- 
nizes tliis  is  not  being  done  in  this  province. 
So,  if  the  Deputy  Minister  himself  recognizes 
this  and  he  is  unable  to  bring  about  changes, 
how  can  we,  over  here,  hope  to  do  anything. 
You  must  replace  this  Minister,  He  is  not 
doing  his  job. 

The  second  thing  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Healtli  said  to  the  doctors  of  Ontario  is  this 
and  I  quote: 

Health  research  should  be  supported  in 
much  more  generous  terms  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  health  committee  in 
this  House  and  the  health  committee  has  been 
hearing  people  from  public  health  and  people 
from  the  VD  clinic.  Two  weeks  ago  we  had 
Dr.  Kyle,  from  the  VD  clinic,  and  she  said 
we  were  not  getting  the  support  we  need,  we 


are  not  getting  the  money  we  need,  we  are 
not  getting  the  drugs  we  need. 

What  happened?  The  Minister  of  Health 
got  up  in  the  House  and  denied  it.  He  says 
Dr.  Kyle  is  not  co-operative.  His  own  deputy 
puts  the  lie  to  what  he  says  and  we  cannot 
get  anywhere  with  this  man.  He  does  not 
listen  to  his  deputy,  he  does  not  listen  to  the 
civil  servants  who  work  for  him,  he  does  not 
listen  to  the  people  like  Dr.  Kyle,  who  are 
dedicated.  He  certainly  does  not  listen  to  the 
Opposition.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any 
imiprovement  in  the  health  of  this  province 
until  this  man  is  replaced. 

What  else  did  he  say?  And  this  the  Prime 
Minister  might  find  of  some  interest.  I  am 
quoting: 

The  problem  in  The  Department  of 
Health  is  that  we  have  adopted  the  add-on 
principle.  Everything  new  is  just  added  on 
instead  of  replacing  tlie  old  which  would 
lead  to  a  more  efiFecti\'e  system. 

As  we  develop  our  arrangements,  these 
should  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  planned 
systems  otherwise  our  problems  will  become 
more  acute. 

That  almost  sounds  like  socialism,  does  it  not? 
Anyway,  this  is  from  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Health— and  he  is  so  right.  You  cannot  con- 
tinue this  way  when  someone  gets  up  outside 
—as  happened  at  Warrendale— and  points  out 
all  the  mistakes  that  you  are  making  in  the 
treatment  of  mentally  ill  children,  you  add 
something  on.  When  someone  gets  up  here  in 
the  House  and  complains  of  the  treatment  of 
the  retarded,  you  add  something  on.  Your 
whole  system  is  wrong.  You  have  to  set  up  a 
whole  new  system.  The  deputy  knows  this. 
Every  doctor  in  this  province  knows  this. 
Everybody  knows  this  except  the  Minister  of 
Health.    The  man  must  go. 

What  else  did  the  deputy  say?  I  quote  him: 
We  must  avoid  crisis  planning.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  crisis  planning  is  ap- 
plied to  our  development  leading  to  neglect 
of  other  areas  in  health.  We  have  just  such 
an  example  in  the  last  few  weeks- 
He  was  referring  to  OHSIP: 

—when  most  of  our  resources  suddenly 
had  to  be  put  in  one  area  and  we  had  to 
strip  the  other  areas  of  health. 

That  from  your  Deputy  Minister  of  Health. 
He  knew.  He  knows.  Everybody  knows.  You 
go  from  crisis  to  crisis  because  the  department 
is  so  badly  managed. 
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Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a 
question? 

Mr.   Shulman:   Certainly. 

Mr.  Apps:  The  new  Minister  of  Health  has 
been  in  office  for  what?  Two  months? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Too  long. 

Mr.  Apps:  Do  you  not  think  he  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  try  and  do  his  job? 
I  do  not  think  two  months  is  long  enough  to 
come  to  the  opinions  that  you  have  apparently 
come  to  in  that  space  of  time.  Give  him  a 
chance. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
speech  is  months  old. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  speech  has  not  been 
written.  I  am  speaking  extemporaneously  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  made  all 
those  comments  about  the  previous  Minister. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  the  amazing  thing. 
Let  me  say  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  So  it  is  kind  of  dupli- 
cated. It  is  losing  its  validity. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  through  the  Speaker  to  you. 
We  were  sick  with  the  previous  Minister.  We 
looked  forward  to  a  change  being  made.  We 
were  disappointed  when  the  new  Minister 
was  appointed.  We  knew  you  had  more  cap- 
able men  you  could  have  appointed.  We  had 
hoped  the  member  for  Quinte  or  the  member 
for  Armourdale  or  the  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  might  have 
received  it. 

We  were  mildly  disappointed.  We  would 
have  welcomed  the  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  Guindon),  who  is  a  man  of  good 
heart,  and  I  know  this.  We  were  mildly  dis- 
appointed when  the  member  received  his 
appointment,  but  we  were  still  hopeful  and 
we  approached  him.  When  I  say  we,  many 
of  us  ^  approached  him,  hopefully,  saying: 
"Please,  these  were  mistakes  in  the  past,  will 
you  improve  them?"  What  was  his  answer? 
"No."  He  turned  us  down  flat. 

The  very  first  day  he  was  appointed  I 
went  up  to  him  to  congratulate  him  and 
hoping  for  the  best.  I  was  hoping  we  would 
have  a  good  relationship  because  I  do  not 
want  to  be  criticizing  The  Department  of 
Health.  I  want  to  criticize  your  Department 
of    Financial    and    Commercial    Affairs,    your 


Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton ) ,  and  the 
stupid,  basic  things  that  the  stupid  basic 
people  do.  I  do  not  want  to  be  arguing  about 
health  on  which  we  should  be  co-operating. 

I  went  up  to  your  new  Minister  of  Health 
—and  I  direct  this  to  the  member  for  King- 
ston and  the  Islands— and  I  said  "I  want  to 
co-operate  with  you.  I  hope  we  will  get  along 
well.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  try  and  im- 
prove the  standards  of  health  in  the  prov- 
ince." I  wrote  him  a  letter  that  first  day 
congratulating  him  and  saying,  "one  of  my 
duties  is  to  go  into  these  hospitals  and  try  and 
improve  care.  Will  you  remove  the  restrictions 
that  were  put  in  by  your  predecessor?"  He 
refused.  What  a  beginning. 

What  he  should  have  done  is  said:  "Of 
course,  come  in.  If  you  see  something  wrong, 
let  me  know.  Of  course  I  want  to  improve 
standards  of  health  care.  We  have  nothing 
to  hide." 

That  is  what  he  should  have  said.  That  is 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Quinte  would  have 
said.  If  he  had  done  that,  I  would  not  be 
giving  this  speech  and  you  would  not  be 
hearing  the  criticisms  from  the  Liberal  Party 
of  this  Minister.  We  would  have  co-operated 
together.  We  still  would  have  gone  to  the 
institutions.  I  would  not  be  paying  people  to 
send  the  information  on  tliose  institutions. 

What  a  terrible  thing  this  is  that  I  have  to 
do.  I  am  not  proud  of  it.  I  am  not  happy 
about  it.  It  is  a  bad  way  to  get  information, 
the  wrong  way,  and  everybody  knows  it.  But 
what  a  shame  that  we  are  forced  to  do  that. 

If  the  Minister  had  said:  "All  right,  let  us 
co-operate  together.  Go,  and  if  you  see  some- 
thing wrong,  do  not  go  to  the  newspapers, 
come  to  me,  let  us  see  if  we  can  work 
together." 

Members  of  this  House  have  done  that, 
members  of  your  Cabinet  have  done  it.  There 
are  men  in  this  Cabinet  I  have  never  criti- 
cized because  they  are  truly  working  for  the 
benefit  of  this  province.  But  they  are  so  few. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Health  did  not  do  that. 
He  said:  "No,  you  cannot  go  in;  no,  the 
other  members  cannot  go  in;  no,  we  are  not 
interested  in  your  help  or  your  suggestions." 
This  is  how  the  trial  began  and  I  direct  this 
to  the  member  in  reply  to  his  question. 

We  want  to  work  with  you  in  the  field  of 
health.  You  do  not  allow  us  to,  you  will  not 
let  us. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  ( Beaches- Woodbine ) : 
They  do  not  allow  their  own  members  to. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  that  answers  the 
question.  Let  us  come  back  to  Penetang. 

Mr.  Brown:   Not  even  good  Tories. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Penetang  is  the  jewel,  the 
worst,  the  outstanding  part  of  this  depart- 
ment and  they  are  frightened  up  there.  They 
will  not  let  you  in  to  see.  I  understand  the 
good  reason  why  they  will  not  let  you  because 
there  are  things  happening  in  there  that 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  my  two  experiences 
there.  The  first  time  I  was  not  allowed  in, 
when  I  wanted  to  see  the  institutions,  this  was 
on  tlie  orders  of  the  previous  Minister  of 
Health. 

The  second  time  I  went  back,  and  this 
was  under  the  aegis  of  the  new  Minister  of 
Health,  I  did  not  even  want  to  see  the  insti- 
tution. I  went  up  to  see  one  person,  a  per- 
fectly sane  man  who  had  been  committed 
there  in  error.  His  wife  had  come  to  me  and 
asked  my  help. 

I  went  up  to  see  him.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  he  was  really  like.  Was  he  really 
mentally  ill?  Did  he  have  a  real  grievance? 
And  they  said:  "You  may  not  see  him".  What 
have  they  got  to  hide?  All  right,  they  did  not 
want  me  to  see  the  institution,  could  they  not 
have  taken  me  to  the  visiting  room  and  let 
me  see  him  there?  But  they  would  not  allow 
me  within  the  door. 

What  about  that  insane  man  they  would 
not  let  me  see?  I  sent  a  message  in— when 
they  would  not  let  me  see  him— through  a 
guard.  I  said,  tell  Mr.  X  I  am  going  to  the 
newspapers  with  his  story  and  I  will  have 
him  out  of  here  next  week  because  I  think 
he  is  being  held  here  improperly. 

What  did  they  do?  The  day  after  or  two 
days  after  that,  they  released  him.  The 
psychiatrist  came  in  and  said:  "You  can  go". 
He  was  not  mentally  ill. 

What  are  you  trying  to  hide?  I  know  what 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  would  have  done  if 
he  had  been  the  Minister.  He  would  have 
said:  "See  him.  Give  me  your  opinion". 
Would  you  not?  Would  you  not  have  done 
that?  You  know  you  would,  of  course  you 
would.  That  is  the  sensible  idea. 

But  when  you  try  and  cover  things  up,  you 
do  stupid  things  like  somethmg  that  happened 
last  year.  Two  members  of  this  House  went 
down  to  the  Smiths  Falls  Hospital.  We  went 
through  the  hospital  conducted  by  a  super- 
visor. We  said:  "How  can  we  help  you?  What 
improvements  do  you  need?'"  And  the  super- 
visor said:   "The   most  important  thing  you 


could  improve  is  the  clothing.  When  we  put 
the  clothes  on  the  children  when  they  arrive, 
it  is  fine.  But  after  one  washing,  it  shrivels 
up  to  half  size  and  cannot  be  used". 

So,  I  came  back  here  and  I  displayed  these 
in  the  House  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
I  asked  for  an  investigation  to  see  why  the 
Dominion  Textile  Company  was  giving  them 
this  shoddy  clothing.  We  got  an  investigation 
all  right.  He  called  in  the  provincial  police 
to  investigate  at  Smiths  Falls  to  find  out  who 
it  was  who  had  given  us  the  clothing  so 
charges  could  be  laid. 

What  a  terrible  way  to  run  a  department. 
Surely  the  sensible  attitude  should  have  been 
not  to  investigate  to  find  out  who  had  told 
us  but  to  investigate  what  was  wrong  and  to 
correct  it.  I  just  do  not  understand  this 
attitude.  I  do  not  understand  a  Minister  of 
Health  who  can  be  so  obsessed  with  secrecy 
—and  both  of  them  have  been— that  the  care 
of  the  people  who  come  under  their  control 
becomes  secondary  to  their  appearance.  They 
have  to  appear  important.  They  cannot  appear 
to  have  made  any  mistakes.  If  the  time 
comes,  and  I  think  the  time  will  come  that 
one  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House— and  1 
extend  this  to  everyone  on  this  side  of  the 
House— is  the  Minister  of  Health,  I  hope  that 
that  Minister  will  be  suflBciently  humble  and 
sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  responsibilities 
of  his  job,  that  he  will  say,  the  day  he  takes 
office— and  if  it  is  me,  I  hope  you  will  remind 
ine  over  there— "We  have  no  secrets,  come 
and  see  whatever  you  want.  Come  and  see 
any  papers  you  want,  come  and  see  any 
correspondence  there  is.  If  you  have  sug- 
gestions, bring  them  to  us  and  we  will  try 
and  carry  them  out."  That  is  the  way  Health 
should  be  administered  in  this  province. 

Let  me  say  a  few  more  words  about  Pene- 
tang. I  have  a  series  of  letters  here  from 
people  who  have  left  Penetang  and  they  are 
frightening  letters.  The  things  that  they  say 
have  happened  there  frighten  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  true  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  in.  Some  of  them  T 
have  been  able  to  confirm  by  speaking  to 
guards  and  speaking  to  officials  there.  Enough 
of  them  are  true  that  I  am  frightened. 

One  case  I  know  because  it  has  been  con- 
firmed. A  16-year-old  boy  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Guelph  Training  School  to 
Penetang,  was  put  under  the  care  of  two 
prisoners.  They  have  a  system  up  there  where 
prisoners  act  as  teachers.  Two  older  prisoners 
who  had  been  transferred  from  Kingston 
were   put   in    charge   of   this   boy   and   they 
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forced  him  to  indulge  in  homosexual  rela- 
tions. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  senior  member 
of  the  staflF  who  informed  me  these  two  men 
—as  soon  as  this  was  discovered— were  trans- 
ferred back  to  Kingston.  Well,  why  did  this 
happen?  I  mean,  you  can  find  homosexuality 
in  any  institution.  I  am  not  blaming  the  staff 
for  this,  in  any  way.  I  am  blaming  the  system. 
It  happened  because  you  are  so  short  staffed, 
it  happened  because  you  are  so  short  of  funds 
that  there  is  not  enough  staff  to  do  the  jobs 
up  there  and  you  have  to  take  inmates  to 
do  it. 

Imagine!  Taking  inmates  in  die  Penetang 
hospital  for  the  criminally  insane,  putting 
them  in  charge  of  a  16-year-old  boy  so  that 
this  type  of  thing  can  happen.  It  frightens 
me,  it  should  not  happen. 

Mr.  Brown:  That  is  insane. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  is  right.  That 
is  insane.  This  is  carrying  insanity  into  the 
administration.  I  have  a  letter  here  that  was 
written  to  me  by  a  man  who  was  sent  there 
in  error.  This  is  the  man  I  mentioned  earlier 
who  was  found  perfectly  sane.  He  was  let 
out  and  was  so  upset  afterwards  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  telling  me  what  happened  to  him  in 
there.  I  just  want  to  quote  a  little  of  it  to 
you,  because  it  frightens  me.  This  was  writ- 
ten not  by  a  mentally  ill  man;  this  is  written 
by  a  man  who  has  been  cleared  and  who 
has  been  released. 

Let  me  tell  you.  He  was  sent  there  by  a 
judge  for  a  mental  examination.  After  he  be- 
came terribly  dejected  as  a  result  of  hearing 
some  bad  news  about  his  family,  he  said:  "I 
am  going  to  commit  suicide."  His  wife  be- 
came worried,  called  the  police  and  he  was 
then  sent  to  Penetang  for  this  mental  exam- 
ination. They  mentally  examined  him  and 
released  him.  This  is  what  he  wrote  me  about 
Penetang.  I  quote: 

The  new  prisoner  is  shaved  and  show- 
ered and  then  placed  stripped  in  a  stripped 
cell.  A  stripped  cell  has  only  a  cemented 
toilet  and  a  cement-block  bed.  A  naked 
man  has  lost  all  of  his  dignity  in  one  shot 
and  has  the  added  torture  of  no  bed,  no 
sheets,  with  a  light  shining  all  day  and 
night  on  him.  The  prisoner  goes  through 
hell.  During  the  period  the  new  prisoner 
is  here,  he  is  subject  to  constant  scrutiny 
not  only  from  the  guards  but  from  the 
other  prisoners  also. 

Not  knowing  the  routine,  the  prisoner 
will  automatically  ask  the  guards  for  any- 
thing  he  might   desire.     One   of  the   first 


things  a  prisoner  will  ask  for  is  toilet  paper. 
Now  this  is  something  one  takes  for 
granted  on  the  outside,  but  not  here.  When 
he  first  asks,  he  will  be  told:  "Yes,  right 
away,"  and  then  he  waits.  After  quite  a 
period,  he  again  will  ask  and  again  will  be 
told:  "in  a  few  minutes."  If  the  prisoner  is 
stupid  enough  to  go  on  asking,  there  are 
more  stupid  answers  coming  to  him  than 
you  could  record.  It  does  not  matter  what 
he  asks  for,  the  game  is  played.  In  this 
fashion,  he  learns  his  first  lesson— do  not 
ask  a  guard  for  anything. 

Lack  of  sleep  is  something  that  a  healthy 
person  can  tolerate  for  quite  a  while  but 
most  prisoners  here  are  not  healthy.  The 
night  lights  are  unnecessarily  bright  so  that 
unless  a  person  is  used  to  sleeping  with  a 
light  on,  he  is  doomed  to  only  sleeping 
when  thoroughly  exhausted.  No  considera- 
tion is  shown  for  age,  physical  handicap  or 
health  here.  Everyone  is  treated  the  same 
way. 

I  interject:  Just  imagine,  suppose  one  of  us 
through  some  unfortunate  circumstances  were 
thrown  in  there.  Suppose  we  had  been  a 
little  depressed  before  we  had  gone  in  there, 
can  you  imagine  what  those  surroundings 
might  do  to  your  mind?  Can  you  imagine  how 
many  people  are  actually  pushed  over  the 
brink  as  a  result  of  that  and  who  really  do 
become  mentally  ill  as  a  result  of  that? 

How  many  people  are  examined  after  some 
time  in  there  and  as  a  result  of  that  exam- 
ination are  then  certified?  I  have  letters  here 
from  people  who  have  been  in  there  for  years 
and  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  them  have 
whatever  mental  illness  they  have  as  a  result 
of  their  confinement  there.  I  am  convinced 
of  it.  It  is  a  frightening,  Kafkaesque  situation. 
I  quote  further: 

The  humiliating  duties  that  the  prison- 
ers are  forced  to  perform  so  that  the  guard 
number  can  be  kept  down  because  the 
prisoners  are  not  paid,  are  frightening.  If 
they  refuse  to  scrub  floors  or  any  other 
job,  then  they  are  locked  up  and  often  are 
struck.  There  is  no  out  for  the  prisoner 
because  if  he  complains  to  one  of  the 
doctors  that  he  was  struck,  he  is  told  that 
could  not  have  happened.  The  guards 
would  not  do  that  and  that  he  is  hallu- 
cinating and  this  is  the  problem. 

This  is  the  problem.  Who  is  going  to  believe 
a  man  in  an  insane  asylum?  Nobody. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  as  a  result  of 
this.  I  have  a  pile  of  letters  from  people  in 
mental    institutions    who    have    v/ritten    me 
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stories,  frightening  stories  of  brutality  and 
let  me  stress  now,  these  are  not  stories  of 
brutality  by  the  guards.  The  guards,  by  and 
large,  are  a  good  group;  the  orderlies,  by 
and  large,  are  a  good  group.  This  is  inter- 
patient— patient-to-patient  brutality— and  it  oc- 
curs because  you  are  so  short  of  staff  and 
because  the  attendants  cannot  properly  super- 
vise. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  as  a  result  of 
this.  I  could  not  prove  it,  there  is  no  use 
getting  up  here  and  reading  letters  from 
people  who  are  mentally  ill  because  we  will 
have  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Grossman)  say,  "Oh,  they  are  crazy, 
what  is  the  use  of  listening  to  them."  So,  I 
had  a  healthy  man  from  the  CBC  go  into 
one  of  these  institutions  last  month.  He  did 
not  go  in  on  a  false  certificate,  let  me  say  at 
this  point,  he  went  down  as  a  voluntary 
patient  and  said  that  he  was  depressed. 

He  took  a  number  of  pictures  for  me,  pic- 
tures which  I  will  be  showing  you  in  the 
health  estimates,  of  conditions  in  one  of  those 
mental  institutions.  He  came  back  and  he 
said  to  me,  "It  is  frightening.  No  one  is  going 
to  get  well  in  there."  And  this  frightens  me. 

Let  me  say  this  is  the  second  person  I 
have  tried  to  get  into  an  institution:  The 
first  person  who  went  down  as  a  depressive 
was  rejected.  They  gave  him  some  sleeping 
pills  and  told  him  to  go  home  and  this 
frightened  me  a  little  bit  too.  When  you 
start  giving  depressed  people  sleeping  pills 
and  tell  them  to  go  home,  that  they  will  feel 
better  tomorrow— this  is  not  too  good  therapy. 
But  this  is  what  is  happening  and  the  reason 
it  is  happening  is  because  this  department  is 
being  neglected. 

You  have  got  to  put  a  man  in  there  who 
cares,  a  Minister  who  cares.  You  have  got 
to  give  him  the  money  to  upgrade  the  status 
and  the  staflF  and  the  salaries  and  the  num- 
ber of  StaflF  in  these  hospitals.  Otherwise  you 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  these  horrors 
brought  out.  Let  me  read  another  excerpt; 
this  is  still  from  Penetang.    I  quote: 

All  of  the  prisoners  are  mixed  together 
on  B  ward.  Certified  violent  types  walk 
the  corridor  with  persons  on  warrants  of 
remand  who  may  be  quiet  family  men  who, 
through  indiscreet  remarks  or  acts,  are  here 
for  30  or  60  days  to  be  observed  and 
evaluated.  If  the  person  on  remand  gets 
into  a  mix-up  with  another  type,  he  is 
treated  the  same  even  though  he  might  not 
have  wanted  anything  to  do  with  the  vio- 
lent person.    He  has  no  recourse  here  and 


there  is  no  fair  treatment,  you  must  just 
accept  the  lumps  and  try  to  like  them. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  mixing  can  cause  such  bad  things  to 
happen.  Last  week,  in  the  Ontario  Hospital 
at  999  Queen  Street  there  was  a  very  serious 
disturbance  in  ward  4A.  This  serious  dis- 
turbance occurred  because  two  violent  people 
from  Penetang  were  transferred  from  Pene- 
tang and  put  on  an  open  ward  at  Queen 
Street.  The  superintendent  knew  it  was  a 
mistake,  he  said  so  publicly,  he  has  been 
quoted  in  the  press.  I  got  up  here  in  the 
House  and  asked  the  Minister  of  Health 
about  it.  He  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  disturbance. 

These  two  violent  men  suddenly  went 
berserk  one  night  and  began  beating  people 
up.  They  then  ran  away.  One  of  them  came 
back  the  next  day  and  let  himself  in  with 
his  own  key.  This  rather  frightened  the  staff 
and  this  rather  frightened  the  patients. 
Where  did  he  get  a  key?  Nobody  knows. 

The  other  one  is  now  back  in  custody  and 
has  been  transferred  back  to  Penetang.  But 
this  type  of  mistake  occurs  and  it  occurs  time 
and  time  again  because  you  are  short  staffed. 
When  this  eruption  occurred  on  that  ward, 
there  was  no  staff  present.  The  three  men  on 
duty  were  busy  in  different  areas,  there  was 
no  one  to  control.  As  a  result  of  this  there 
was  an  emergency  meeting  the  next  morning 
at  the  Ontario  Hospital— what  they  called  a 
crisis  meeting  of  all  the  staff. 

There  was  a  resolution  at  that  meeting  that 
this  situation  in  the  Ontario  Hospital  was  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  staff.  They  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  either  the  staff  or 
the  patients.  It  comes  back  again  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  he  is  not  doing  his  job. 
He  is  not  presenting  the  problem  to  the 
Cabinet,  he  has  had  a  chance,  and  he  has 
failed. 

Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  material 
here  from  Penetang.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labour it,  I  will  not  go  any  further  into  it, 
but  perhaps  I  should  just  complete  my  re- 
marks on  The  Department  of  Health  by 
quoting  from  a  magazine  called  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Children.  It  is  put  out  by  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children  and  I  have  here  the  issue 
of  this  past  summer,  1969.  This  is  a  regular 
magazine;  it  comes  out  at  regular  intervals 
and  it  comments  on  the  problems  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  in  this  province.  I 
think  what  sums  it  all  up  is  their  view  and 
they  are  not  politically  motivated.  On  page 
23  it  reads: 
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Goose    egg    of    the    month    to    Ontario's 
Minister  of   Health. 

And  that  sums  it  all  up,  because  that  is  what 
he  has  given  them  and  that  is  what  he  has 
given  the  people  of  this  province  as  far  as 
health  goes:  Nothing.  And  I  appeal  to  the 
government,  and  I  tried  as  best  I  can.  I 
have  tried  to  be  fair  here,  and  I  have  tried 
not  to  bring  personalities  or  politics  into 
this,  because  this  should  not  be  a  political 
matter.  The  health  of  the  people  of  this 
province  should  be  something  every  member 
of  this  House  should  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether on. 

I  appeal  to  the  government  again,  one  last 
time,  and  I  shall  not  make  this  appeal  ever 
again,  but  this  is  his  last  chance.  We  want 
to  work  with  them.  We  want  to  improve  the 
standards  of  health  care  in  this  province.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  that  unless  they  co- 
operate with  us;  let  us  help  them;  listen  to 
our  suggestions;  open  the  institutions  so  we 
can  see  them,  so  we  can  make  suggestions. 
And  we  do  not  want  to  cause  political  tur- 
moil or  go  to  the  newspapers  or  get  up  here 
in  the  House.  We  will  come  to  the  govern- 
ment with  our  suggestions.  We  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  carry  them  out,  but  they 
must  try.  And  the  first  thing  the  government 
must  do  is  put  a  competent  man  in  as  the 
Minister  of  Health.  They  must  give  him  the 
funds  to  attempt  to  upgrade  that  department, 
and  they  must  show  some  effort  to  co- 
operate. 

If  the  government  will  do  that,  we  will  co- 
operate with  them  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  members  to  my  right  also;  I  am 
sure  they  will  do  the  same  thing.  Because 
the  next  election  should  not  be  fought  on 
what  is  happening  in  our  mental  institutions, 
or  the  treatment  of  the  ill  in  this  province. 
It  should  be  fought  on  the  basic  important 
things  which  differentiate  our  parties,  and 
this  should  not  be  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  this  next  election  and  say 
the  Conservatives  are  the  party  that  do  not 
care  about  the  ill  in  this  province. 

So  I  am  bringing  one  last  appeal  to  the 
government,  and  next  year  I  am  going  to 
speak  very  harshly  if  they  have  not  heeded. 
If  the  government  comes  halfway  with  us, 
we  will  go  more  than  halfway  with  them. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,    in   starting,   perhaps    I   should    just 


repeat  the  words  that  the  member  for  High 
Park  ended  with.  If  you  come  halfway  with 
us,  we  will  go  halfway  with  you.  That  way 
you  will  be  getting  one-and-a-half  so  you 
are  getting  the  better  part  of  the  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  sat  down  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  I  was  on  the  subject  of 
housing  and  I  was  trying  to  establish  that  the 
lack  of  adequate  housing  is  causing  a  lot  of 
the  ills  in  this  province  and  as  with  the  others, 
there  were  some  conclusions  that  I  wanted 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House  in 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  housing.  This 
is  not  an  all-inclusive  list  but  these  are  just 
some  of  the  points  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
dwell  on. 

One  of  the  things  I  do  believe  I  men- 
tioned is  that  we  should  not,  in  a  period  of 
housing  crisis,  be  demolishing  existing  dwell- 
ings, especially  dwellings  that  are  in  first-class 
condition  as  were  the  dwellings  in  the  High 
Park  area;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  area  where 
the  member  for  High  Park,  who  just  sat  down, 
comes  from,  where  Cadillac  Construction  put 
up  a  whole  series  of  high-rise  units.  The  best 
housing  in  the  west  end  undoubtedly  was  sac- 
rificed to  put  up  those  high-rise  units.  There 
are  other  and  better  places  to  put  up  these 
units  and  I  suggested  the  railroad  yards. 

I  also  said  that  people  occupying  these 
large  houses— older  citizens  with  their  chil- 
dren already  grown  up  and  gone— should 
be  encouraged  to  rent  out  excess  space.  At 
the  present  time,  this  is  made  impossible  by 
the  very  restrictive  zoning.  I  am  not  for  one 
minute  sugesting  that  zoning  which  protects 
the  character  of  an  area  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  I  am  saying  that  in  a  period  of 
crisis,  the  laws  could  be  suspended  tem- 
porarily to  a  fixed  degree  to  enable  these 
senior  citizens  to  take  in  roomers  or  even 
boarders  or  a  combination  of  both  to  a  fixed 
maximum. 

This  would  have  two  effects.  It  would 
have  the  first  effect  of  relieving  some  of  the 
chronic  housing  shortage  that  is  with  us. 
Secondly,  it  would  give  these  people  a  source 
of  income  to  supplement  the  old-age  benefits 
which  they  are  drawing  at  the  present  time. 

A  third  point  I  discussed  was  that  some 
municipalities,  especially  the  city  of  Toronto, 
have  bylaws  that  encourage  people  to  demol- 
ish homes  rather  than  to  repair  them  because 
the  bylaw  is  too  stringent.  I  talked  about 
the  minimum  standards  of  the  housing  bylaw 
which  is  so  stringent  that  it  would  require 
you  to  paint  aluminum  siding,  if  you  in  fact 
had  aluminum  siding  on  your  dwelling,  be- 
cause   the  bylaws   says  that  "all   metal   and 
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wood    surfaces    must    be     covered    with    a 
preservative." 

I  also  mentioned  poverty  and  the  effects 
of  poverty.  And  also  I  was  just  getting  to  the 
point  about  giving  grants  to  people  who  buy 
homes  when  the  hour  ended.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  should  give  strong  consideration  to 
giving  outright  grants  to  people  to  enable 
them  to  buy  homes.  In  the  first  instance,  this 
may  sound  like  a  giveaway  programme. 
Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  is  not;  it  all  depends 
on  how  you  look  at  it.  But  I  would  draw  to 
your  attention  that  under  our  subsidization 
programme,  we  are  leasing  to  needy  people 
apartments  anywhere  from  $50  up  per  month 
—$32;  I  stand  corrected.  In  essence,  it  is 
costing  us  anywhere  from  $170  down  per 
month  to  subsidize  these  people.  Well,  if  we 
are  talking  about  $32  a  month,  perhaps  that 
is  not  the  best  example.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  people  who  could  readily  pay  about 
$125  a  month  and  require  an  apartment  which 
would  cost  $200.  They  are  receiving  a  sub- 
sidization of  $75  a  month  or  $900  a  year.  At 
the  present  time,  they  will  be  paying  this 
almost  in  perpetuity  as  long  as  they  need 
accommodation.  If,  however,  we  permitted 
them  to  buy  a  dwelling  which  would  supply 
the  same  number  of  bedroom  spaces  and  then 
forgive  them  $75  a  month  off  the  principal, 
even  for  the  first  five  or  ten  years,  it  would 
reduce  the  balance  of  their  principal  to  the 
point  where  from  then  on  they  could  carry 
it  themselves. 

It  would  have  two  eff^ects.  After  ten  years 
these  people  would  no  longer  be  a  charge  on 
the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  They  could  then  pay  for  their  own 
accommodation.  Secondly,  it  would  enable 
them  to  establish  a  sort  of  a  capital  fund  for 
their  own  children  so  that  when  they  grew 
up  their  own  children  would  not  have  to  go 
into  subsidized  accommodation  or  live  off 
the  consolidated  revenue  of  this  province.  In 
essence,  what  we  would  be  doing  is  cutting 
off  this  perpetual  reliance  of  some  segment 
of  our  community  on  the  resources  of  the 
community,  for  their  accommodation. 

In  many  quarters  it  would  be  hard  to  take 
that  somebody  is  being  given  a  gift,  so  to 
speak,  of  $900  a  year,  which  over  ten  years 
can  amount  to  $9,000.  But  let  me  point  this 
out,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  government  in  the 
space  of  one  year,  gave  away,  by  way  of 
forgiveness  loans,  over  $10  million  of  the 
moneys  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  under  its  Equalization  of  Industrial 
Opportunity  Programme. 


Now,  surely,  if  you  can  give  a  forgivable 
loan  of  $500,000  to  a  firm  like  Allied  Chemi- 
cal, which  grosses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
over  $3  billion  per  year,  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  so  sinful  as  it  appears  to  give  a  forgive- 
ness loan  of  $9,000  payable  over  ten  years,  or 
$900  a  year.  Consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  this.  I  think  it  would  create  an  absolutely 
new  environment  for  many  of  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  not  in  the  best  financial  cir- 
cumstances. And  as  I  said,  providing  these 
head-start  programmes  for  pupils  is  not 
enough  if  you  do  not  also  do  something  to 
change  the  envirormient.  This,  I  suggest, 
would  also  change  the  environment. 

When  we  come  to  the  subsidization  talk, 
every  year  since  I  have  been  in  this  House, 
and  before  that  while  I  was  still  on  city 
council,  I  advocated  permitting  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  supplement  their  income  by  casual 
employment,  and  I  stated  the  reasons  then. 

I  am  gratified  to  read  and  to  hear  and  to 
see  in  the  news  media  that  many  other  people 
in  all  segments  of  the  community  are  ad- 
vocating this  procedure.  Essentially  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  those  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving benefits  self-subsistent. 

I  do  hope  that  the  government  is  going  to 
give  heed  to  this.  Also,  they  should  give  heed 
to  the  need  for  more  child  day  care  centres 
and  nursery  centres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  fear  these  days,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  is  not  of  losing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  of  a  new  war  with 
Russia  or  China.  It  is  not  fear  of  the  big 
bomb  or  chemical  or  bacteriological  warfare, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fear  of  walking  the 
streets  of  the  city  at  night.  It  is  a  fear  of 
crime  in  the  street. 

This,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
the  immediate  danger.  I  say  this  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  this  government,  unless  we,  take  action 
to  eliminate  poverty;  unless  we  take  action 
to  give  everybody  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  economy;  unless  we  supply 
our  citizens  with  adequate  accommodation  at 
reasonable  cost;  unless  we  start  paying  our 
citizens  a  decent  Uving  wage  for  their  labours 
and  ensure  that  all  of  them  will  have  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  job,  we  too  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  a 
lot  of  these  Americans  in  these  large  cities- 
afraid  to  walk  our  streets  at  night,  and  nowa- 
days, even  during  the  day. 

We  have  to  start  thinking  in  a  "cradle  to 
the  grave"  context.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  system  of  social  services 
which  will  look  after  our  citizens  from   the 
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cradle  to  the  grave,  although  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  that  would  be  a  bad  thing. 

I  am  saying  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  live  today  and  face 
tomorrow  with  absolute  dignity.  This,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  doing. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  lot  of  our 
problem  with  drugs  in  our  youthful  society 
arises  out  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned—poverty, lack  of  dignity,  lack  of  ade- 
quate housing,  previous  lack  of  child  day-care 
nursery  centres,  the  having  been  thrown  into 
the  streets  for  their  education  rather  than  to 
p re-kindergarten  schools. 

All  those  things  have  given  rise  to  the 
Yorkvilles  and  the  Haight-Asburys  of  today. 
I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  trend 
today  to  avoid  tackling  the  causes  of  all  these 
things,  and  the  over-emphasis  on  so-called 
cures;  the  general  tendency  to  try  to  legalize 
marijuana  because  so  many  people  are  using 
it,  where  people  are  getting  up  and  trying  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  there  is  noth- 
ing harmful  in  the  use  of  marijuana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  some 
excerpts  from  some  reports  that  have  been 
written  on  this  topic  in  other  jurisdictions. 
Here  is  part  of  a  statement  relative  to  mari- 
juana prepared  by  the  committee  on  mental 
health  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
approved  by  the  council,  in  the  October  9, 
1969,  issue  of  Listen  magazine: 

Marijuana  is  a  dangerous  drug  and  as 
such  is  a  public  health  concern.  The  fact 
that  no  physical  dependence  develops  does 
not  render  it  innocuous.  Dose  response 
curves  indicate  it  ranks  higher  in  potency 
than  a  barbiturate,  and  markedly  higher 
than  alcohol  as  a  psycho-active  agent. 

Among  the  dangers  are  acute  intoxica- 
tion, psychological  dependence,  personality 
deterioration,  and  especially  in  predisposed 
individuals,  phychosis. 

Then  the  LaGuardia  report  in  1944,  which 
has   been   counted   as   one   of   the   few  pro- 
cannabis  reports,  clearly  states  the  following 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Again  I  quote: 
There  were  alterations  in  behaviour,  giv- 
ing rise  to  anti-social  expression.  This  was 
shown    by    unconventional    acts    not    per- 
mitted in  public— anxiety  reactions,  opposi- 
tion and  antagonism  and  eroticism.  Effects 
such  as  these  would  be  considered  condu- 
cive to  acts  of  violence. 

Then  proof  against  marijuana  took  on  a 
further  dimension  to  the  already  existing 
marijuana  laws  in  the  world.  The  World 
Health   Organization   placed   marijuana    with 


heroin,  and  brought  forward  a  single  con- 
vention treaty  signed  by  74  nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  Canada  and  the 
United    States. 

It  was  presented  in  1961,  setting  as  its 
goal  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  cannabis 
all  over  the  world  by  education  and  legal 
means  over  25  years  including  the  countries 
where  it  was  once  legal.  This  pact  was  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate  May  8,  1967. 

Then,  getting  back  to  our  own  country, 
Bert  Hoskin,  director  of  the  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Foundation  of  British  Columbia,  an- 
nounced the  California  statistics  on  the 
progression  rate  of  marijuana  to  heroin  were 
now  one  out  of  four  from  the  previous  one 
out  of  eight.  These  are  figures  for  February 
1968. 

In  1967,  Dr.  David  Smith  of  Haight-As- 
bury,  one  of  the  many  users,  warned  that 
many  users  were  also  using  "speed"  to  bring 
them  up  in  their  lethargy  induced  by  "pot". 
He  said  he  found  speed-freaks  were  using 
"pot"  three  times  more  than  other  drug  users. 

A  social  worker  who  took  "pot"  at  night 
had  to  take  "speed"  the  next  day  so  that  she 
could  make  it  to  work.  She  finally  had  to  go 
in  for  treatment  to  stay  away  from  the  "in" 
crowd. 

Then  our  own  Dr.  Lionel  Solursh  of  To- 
ronto, chairman  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  committee  on  drugs,  warned  of 
the  spread  of  hepatitis,  mononucleosis  and 
syphilis  during  certain  stages  by  the  passing 
on  of  a  referreted  "pot"  party. 

VD  is  now  out  of  control  in  many  cities 
of  the  world,  thanks  to  the  permissiveness 
regarding  drugs,  promiscuity,  illicit  relations 
and,  of  course,  the  disease  is  increasing  in 
tolerance  to  our  miracle  drugs. 

People  say  that  marijuana  is  not  harmful, 
but  everyone  has  heard  of  the  suicides, 
murders  and  fatal  accidents  caused  by  mari- 
juana. The  World  Health  Organization  also 
reports:  "Chronic  exposure  produces  brain 
lesions".  In  India,  a  study  on  mental  patients 
found  600  of  1,500  had  been  using  cannabis. 
A  Brazilian  government  study  in  1961  and 
1964  found  that  the  cannabis  addict  is  soon 
a  useless  and  harmful  member  of  society.  His 
anti-social  behaviour  is  a  common  pheno- 
menon. There  were  cases  of  addicts  beating 
up  their  parents  and  attacking  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  Egypt  in  1960,  the  government 
issued  this  report  on  cannabis: 

The   prepared   product  of   the   cannabis 

sativa  plant,   while  having  very  little  use 

for  medical  use,  is  capable  of  profoundly 

disturbing    the    brain    cells    and    inducing 
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acts  of  violence— even  murder.  That  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  fairly  vicious  and  dangerous  thing 
of  no  value  whatever  to  humanity  and 
deserving  of  nothing  but  the  contempt  of 
civilized  people. 

The  above  is  reported  by  researchers,  masters 
of  Houston  who  know  the   use   of  cannabis 
still  accounts  for  a  high  percentage  of  Arab 
absenteeism  and  a  high  percentage  of  mental 
illness  in  Egypt.  The  most  recent  high-level 
judgment  in  the  U.S.   was  the  Boston  mari- 
juana case  in  1967  with  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the   Supreme   Court  of  that  state,   J.   Joseph 
Touro,  presiding.  After  deliberating  for  three 
months  with   a   mountain  of  testimony  from 
both  sides,  he  returned  the  judgement  that: 
It  is  by  opinion,  based  on  the  evidence 
presented   at   this   hearing,   that  marijuana 
is  a  harmful  and  dangerous  drug. 

Here  is  one  of  the  lengthy  paragraphs  in  his 

lengthy  speech: 

The  lessons  of  history  and  the  experi- 
ences of  other  nations  teach  us  that  such 
artificial  alteration  of  the  normal  brain 
function  by  the  use  of  drugs  has  been 
harmful  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
society  in  which  he  Hves.  The  evidence 
clearly  indicated  where  the  subculture  has 
developed  who  has  tolerated  the  use  of 
cannabis— the  harmful  results  have  become 
clearly  manifest.  It  is  of  great  significance 
that  the  vast  majority  of  nations  have  out- 
lawed its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  other  quotes  here  but 
all  they  do  is  say  the  same  thing.  If  a  person 
is  not  convinced  by  these  authorities,  the 
authorities  that  I  have  quoted,  then  I  do  not 
think  he  wants  to  be  convinced  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  be  gaining  anything  by 
continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  too  much  of  a  per- 
missive society.  I  say  again,  unless  we  heed 
the  problems  that  are  presenting  themselves 
to  us,  unless  the  government  does  something 
to  change  the  social  structure,  we  too  in  this 
province— which  boasts  that  it  is  the  place 
to  stand— are  going  to  find  that  we  can  stand 
all  right,  as  long  as  it  is  not  out  in  the  street 
because  it  is  not  going  to  be  safe  to  do  so. 
I  just  hope  that  somebody  over  there  pays 
attention  to  this. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  more,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  I  had  a 
very  unsatisfactory  experience  yesterday  in  the 
other  place,  that  is,  the  Highways  committee. 
I  had  waited  there  patiently  most  of  the  day 
for  a  chance  to  speak.  There  was  the  question 
of  who  got  the  Chairman's  eye  down  there. 


We  spoke  in  rotation  and  had  to  notify  the 
Chairman  that  we  intended  to  speak  and  he 
wrote  the  member's  name  down.  The  result 
was  it  was  not  until  ten  minutes  to  six  that 
my  turn  came  to  speak.  There  were  some 
others  who  were  trying  to  get  on  all  after- 
noon, too. 

At  any  rate,  I  asked  a  question  of  the 
Minister  (Mr.  Gomme)  pertaining  to  a  re- 
port he  had  promised  to  bring  down  back 
in  1967.  The  members  that  I  see  in  the  House 
at  the  present  time  on  the  government 
benches— except  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Winkler)— will  recall  that  it 
had  to  do  with  the  highways  department  of 
Metro  Toronto  and  an  interim  report  was 
brought  down  by  the  then  Minister  of  High- 
ways in  1967  before  we  rose  for  the  summer 
and  that  House  did  not  return. 

I  asked  the  Highways  Minister  when  he 
would  bring  down  the  final  report.  He  indi- 
cated he  had  the  report  with  him  and  because 
it  was  17  pages  long,  he  thought  it  best  that 
we  adjourn  and  return  at  8:00  o'clock  and 
punctually,  almost  at  8:00  o'clock,  the  Minis- 
ter started  to  read  his  report  without  any 
interruption  or  interjection  by  anyone  at  the 
meeting. 

When  I  rose  to  ask  questions  on  this  report, 
I  was  niled  out  of  order  by  the  Chairman 
on  the  ground  that  the  report  touched  some- 
thing that  was  not  covered  by  the  current 
estimates. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
had  not  ruled  the  Minister  out  of  order  he 
stated  he  had  been  waiting  for  somebody, 
for  the  members  to  rule  him  out  of  order. 
The  very  sad  and  sickening  aspect  of  it  was 
he  was  supported  by  five  NDP  members  in 
stifling  continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the 
afi'airs  of  the  Metro  roads  department  and 
I  was  not  permitted  to  ask  questions  touch- 
ing on  that  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  what 
month  this  is,  but  for  the  purposes  of  record, 
it  is  November.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
estimates  for  the  province  of  Ontario  decid- 
ing whether  we  are  or  are  not  going  to  ap- 
prove the  spendings  of  the  departments  of 
this  province  when  we  know  that  most  of  the 
moneys  have  already  been  spent.  I  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  rather  like  a  man  ask- 
ing his  wife  whether  his  father-in-law's  shot- 
gun had  been  loaded.  It  was  a  little  late  to 
be  asking  that  question  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  these  estimates. 

We  are  having  an  academic  argument.  We 
are  completing  a  formality.  But  I  had  always 
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considered,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  purpose 
of  going  into  these  estimates  was  to  question 
the  conduct  of  the  Minister  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  the  previous  fiscal  years  for 
which  we  had  records.  This  had  been  the 
course  of  conduct  from  time  immemorial,  as 
long  as  they  had  a  Parliamentary  system  in 
Westminster  and  in  Canada. 

This  was  always  the  system  up  to  last  year 
and  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  ruled  that  you 
could  not  discuss  anything  that  was  not  in 
the  estimates.  Now  what  kind  of  a  position 
does  that  put  the  members  into?  We  have  a 
question  period  but  the  rules  say  that  you 
can  only  ask  questions  of  the  Ministers  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day  if  the  questions 
are  on  matters  of  current  public  importance. 
I  can  just  see  myself  trying  to  ask  a  question 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  on  a  report  that 
the  Minister  of  Highways  brought  down  in 
1967  and  the  Speaker  rightfully  saying  to 
me:  "That  is  hardly  a  matter  of  current 
public  importance." 

If  we  cannot  discuss  the  matter  during  the 
estimates  and  we  cannot  ask  questions  on 
these  things  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
when  can  we  ask  about  them?  Somebody 
may  say,  well,  how  about  the  public  ac- 
counts committee?  The  public  accounts  com- 
mittee is  just  looking  over  the  expenditures 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  so  there  again,  I 
would  be  ruled  out  of  order.  In  essence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  Opposition  have  been 
completely  gagged  when  it  comes  to  trying 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  this  government,  especially  matters 
that  are  only  coming  to  light  two  or  three 
years  after  they  took  place. 

In  other  words,  the  principle  has  been 
established  that  a  government— if  it  can  keep 
a  bushel  on  the  light  of  facts  for  two  years- 
is  safe  from  further  scrutiny.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  a  democratic  way  of  running 
any  kind  of   government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  years  ago  I  found  my- 
self speaking  on  a  Budget  Debate  when  the 
scandals  involving  the  administration  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  department  of  roads 
and  traffic  came  to  light.  I  recall  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Gis- 
bom)  was  on  his  feet,  and  I  was  sitting  in 
the  House  when  the  then  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  said  to  me:  "You  are  going  on 
as  soon  as  Reg  Gisbom  sits  down." 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  He  is 
still  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  is  still  sitting  there.  That  was 
rather  a  shock,  as  I  had  not  expected  to  be 


going  on  in  the  debate  for  five  days— if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly— and  I  was 
called  rather  unexpectedly  in  this  Budget 
Debate.  The  result  was  I  had  to  make  a 
rather  unpolished  address,  but  fortunately, 
I  was  able  to  polish  it  up  over  a  weekend 
that  intervened.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened again  to  me.  Yesterday  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  were  going  to  be  just  going 
back  to  the  order  paper  to  discuss  bills.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  government  changed  its 
mind  and  we  are  back  on  the  Budget  Debate 
and  I  have  to  scurry  around  to  try  to  speak 
extemporaneously  on  the  statement  that  the 
Minister  of  Highways- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  They  are 
pretty  poor  managers.  You  have  to  be  ready 
for   anything. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  think  you  are  being 
overly  kind  to  them  when  you  call  them 
pretty  poor  managers,  because  there  is  an 
implication  that  they  are  managers,  even 
though  they  are  poor.  I  would  question  if 
they  are  managers  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  to  be  ready 
for  anything. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
This  debate  is  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  quite  cognizant  of  that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Even  the  water  in  the  High- 
ways committee  is  getting  warm. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  to  read  parts  of  this  report 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  statement  by  the 
Minister  on  Metro  roads  contracts,  and  it  is 
undated,  so  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has 
had  it.  But  he  starts  off  by  saying: 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  member  for  Humber 
raised  a  number  of  queries  regarding  Metropolitan 
Toronto  road  contracts  in  this  House  and  requested 
some  answers  regarding  certain  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration of  these  contracts  and  The  Department  of 
Highways'  contribution  to  the  contracts.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  our  engineering  audit  office  review 
the  contracts  in  question  in  some  detail  and  I  am 
now  prepared  to  report  to  this  House  on  these  ques- 
tions and  statements,  and  as  there  are  five  contracts 
to  be  dealt  with  here  I  will  deal  with  each  one 
separately. 

The  first  contract  in  question  was  No.  R-1-64, 
Gardiner  Expressway,  the  contract  for  which  was 
held  by  Harrison  Construction  Ontario  Limited.  The 
hon.  member  raised  some  questions  regarding  the 
completion  date  of  the  contract,  the  strikes  which 
were  encountered  during  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  effects  these  strikes  had  on  this  con- 
tract. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  complained 
that  the  completion  date,  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  Metro  council  ahead  of  time,  had 
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been  extended  from  October  to  July  of  the 
following  year,  a  period  of  9^/^  months.  I 
complained  that  the  penalty  clauses  contained 
in  the  contracts  had  not  been  enforced,  and 
I  complained  that  there  was  over-payment 
to  the  contractors.  And,  in  fact,  there  were 
strikes,  so  that  I  did  ask  questions  concerning 
them.  I  mention  this,  because  although  the 
Minister  makes  this  sentence,  and  I  repeat  it: 
The  hon.  member  raised  some  questions  regarding 
the  completion  date  of  the  contract,  the  strikes  which 
were  encountered  during  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  effect  these  strikes  had  on  the  contract. 

The  Minister  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions. He  goes  on: 

The  carpenters'  strike  in  June  1965,  halted  the 
erection  of  form  work  and  the  pouring  of  concrete. 
This  contractor  made  a  special  settlement  with  the 
carpenters'  union  and  the  carpenters  returned  to  work 
after  approximately  ten  days.  On  August  23,  the  rod 
men,  cement  finishers  and  hoisting  engineers  struck, 
thereby  cancelling  any  benefits  derived  by  the  settle- 
ment with  the  carpenters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
state  a  definite  period  of  overall  delay  to  the  contract 
occasioned  by  the  strikes.  We  cannot  determine  if 
certain  other  trades  did  carry  on  during  the  strikes. 

Now,  I  ask  this  simple,  blunt  question.  Why 
cannot  the  Minister  of  Highways  find  out, 
or  why  could  he  not  find  out  in  1967,  for 
what  period  the  rod  men,  the  cement  men,  or 
the  finishers,  the  hoisting  engineers,  were  on 
strike? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
There  is  no  Cabinet  Minister  here.  Is  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  (Mr. 
Apps)  House  leader? 

Mr.  Ben:  Were  they  on  strike,  in  fact,  for 
9^/2  months? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  member  for  King- 
ston and  the  Islands  House  leader? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  guess  he  is.  How  can  a  Minister 
have  the  gall  to  say  that  they  paid  50  per 
cent  of  this  contract  including  the  delays,  and 
then  he  cannot  tell  this  House  what  effect 
a  strike  had  in  delaying  the  completion  of 
this  contract?  Talk  about  consummate  gall, 
or  stupid  ignorance.  It  is  one  or  the  other 
or  both. 

He  goes  on: 

The  bulk  of  this  contract  was  for  construction  of 
an  elevated  structural  roadway  and  the  key  to  this 
operation  was  the  construction  of  form  work  which 
involved  carpenters.  This  being  the  case,  the  con- 
tractor could  likely  operate  only  a  very  short  time 
after  the  carpenters  struck.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  strikes  by  any  trade  would  ultimately  affect  all 
other  trades  in  progress  in  the  general  contract.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  period  of  delay 
caused  by  the  aforementioned  strikes  in  June  and 
August,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
contract  was  seriously  affected  by  the  strike. 


Good  grief.  The  Minister  writes  that  they 
went  back  to  work  ten  days  after  they  struck. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  most  of  the  work 
involved  the  carpenters,  who  were  on  the 
job  and  were  doing  their  work,  and  then 
replies  that  there  is  a  justification  for  a  delay 
of  9y2  months.  He  later  admits  that  they  do 
not  know  how  seriously  affected  this  project 
was  by  the  strike,  and  yet  they  paid  a  50  per 
cent  cost  of  this  construction.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible how  the  Minister  can  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  his  mouth  and  through  his 
nostrils  all   at  tlie  same  time. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

The  hon.  member  then  posed  the  question  as  to 
why  Metro  council  was  not  notified  or  advised,  and 
an  extension  of  the  contract  completion  date  from 
October  1,  1965  to  July  15,  1966,  was  necessary, 
and  why  they  were  not  asked  to  authorize  the  same. 
He  further  asked:  Was  this  not  a  change  in  terms  of 
the   original   contract. 

And  he  goes  on: 

In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  tlie 
contract  does  not  specify  that  council  approval  is 
necessary.  The  completion  date  in  the  original  con- 
tract is  tentative  in  that  an  extension  may  be  granted 
by  the  commissioner  of  roads,  if  unforeseen  circum- 
stances warrant. 

What  unadulterated  rot.  Here  the  Minister 
is  displaying  through  his  Deputy  Ministers 
or  his  Deputy  Ministers  are  displaying 
through  him  ignorance  to  the  nth  degree. 

The  contract,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  not  specify 
that  Metro  council  approval  is  necessary,  but 
everybody  knows  that  a  corporation  acts 
through  its  council  and  that  it  is  a  contract 
between  council  and  the  contractor  and  not 
between  the  commissioner  of  roads  and  the 
contractor.  The  only  one  that  can  amend  the 
contract,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  parties 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  party,  so 
that  the  commissioner  of  roads  had  no  right 
to  change  the  terms  of  a  contract  without 
concurrence  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
in  this  particular  instance  Metro  council.  And 
for  him  to  suggest  that  the  road  commissioner 
can  by-pass  council  is  reaUy  something  to  be- 
hold. 

He  then  goes  on  with  a  number  of  things 
I  have  discussed.  Tenders:  he  does  not  answer 
them;  he  has  waffled;  he  makes  use  of 
rhetoric;  he  wriggles  this  way;  he  wriggles 
that  way.  Good  grief,  if  the  Argos  could  have 
zig  zagged  half  the  way  he  zig  zags  in  his 
report,  they  would  have  wiped  the  Ottawa 
Rough  Riders  about  a  hundred  to  nil. 

He  goes  on: 

The  department  was  aware  that  extra  work-ordsr 
payments  were  included  in  payments  of  today's  figures 
quoted  by  Metro.  Provision  is  made  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  roads  contracts  as  in  Department  of  Highway 
contracts,  to  pay  for  unseen  items  of  work  and  these 
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are  considered  as  part  of  the  contract,  which  would 
have  been  included  in  the  original,  had  they  been 
foreseen. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  not  deliberately  mis- 
leading, is  an  absolute  unmitigated  lie,  be- 
cause the  contracts  do  not  provide  for  that. 
The  contract  provides  for  payment  of  addi- 
tional work  and,  in  fact,  the  contract 
stipulates,  as  I  read  in  this  House  in  1967, 
that  the  contractor  must  inform  himself  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  as  to  any  unfore- 
seen items  and  is  responsible  for  them.  It  is 
not  as  the  hon.  Minister  included  in  this 
report;  the  contract  does  not  specify  any- 
thing of  unforeseen  circumstances.  In  every 
instance,  the  contractor  must  satisfy  him- 
self. 

So  that  is  not  so.  He  is  wrong  again  but 
these  things  are  minor,  but  here  is  a  real 
humdinger  route.  There  was  the  question  of 
pre-payment  of  the  holdback  before  the  date 
specified  in  the  contract.  Getting  back  to  the 
report,  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  hon.  member  felt  that  this  was  a  premature 
payment  and  raised  the  qviestion  as  to  whether  this 
premature  payment  cost  Metro  an  average  of  6  per 
cent  interest  or  roughly  $45,000.  In  reply,  I  would 
say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  debentures  issued 
in  November,  1965,  were  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  cent, 
while  those  issued  in  November,  1966,  were  at  6V2 
per  cent,  both  for  periods  of  20  years.  Theoretically, 
then,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  %  on  $750,000  over 
20  years. 

What  a  deliberately  misleading  statement. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  was  not  unparlia- 
mentary, I  would  say  it  is  a  lie,  because  the 
debentures  with  this  particular  contract  were 
issued  long  before  that  November  1965,  date. 
In  fact,  under  the  condition  set  out  by  the 
municipal  board  you  have  to  be  able  to 
finance  your  work  before  you  can  start  on 
it.  In  other  words  you  have  to  assure  the 
municipal  board  that  you  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.  So  in  fact,  the  total  cost  of  this 
project  had  already  been  debentured  in 
November,  1965. 

He  does  not  say  if  the  debentures  were  not 
issued  in  November,  1965.  He  says  theoreti- 
cally, are  you  trying  to  lead  the  people  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  had  not  been  issued  in 
November,  1965,  but  had  been  issued  in 
November,  1S66,  they  would  have  been  pay- 
ing three-quarter  per  cent  more!  If  they  had 
not  been  issued  in  1965,  that  would  have 
been  true;  but  they  were  issued  in  1965,  and 
a  contract  issued  including  that  money,  and 
it  did  cost  Metro  corporation  $45,000  of 
which  which  this  province  paid  half. 

He  goes  on  to  a  lot  of  other  nonsense  here. 
One  of  the  next  parts  I  will  read  again  here, 
relates  to  the  questions  regarding  recent  hold- 
backs. 


I  wish  to  state  that  although  tliere  was  a  specific 
outline  of  procedures  relative  to  releasing  holdback  in 
the  general  conditions  of  the  contract,  there  were 
also  clauses  in  the  contract  that  either  the  commis- 
sioner of  roads  or  the  Metropolitan  council  had  these 
powers  to  abrogate  certain  terms  of  the  contract  for 
cause. 

You  see  how  neat  he  is.  I  had  complained 
that  it  was  tlie  Metro  commissioner  of  roads 
who  was  arbitrarily,  without  the  concurrence 
of  council,  changing  the  terms  in  the  con- 
tract. He  did,  and  I  said  that  this  was  wrong. 
He  tried  to  smooth  it  over  here  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  contract  giving 
the  commissioner  of  roads  and  the  Metro- 
politan council  powers  to  abrogate  certain 
terms.  That  is  true,  but  my  complaint  was 
that  because  it  is  true,  just  one  of  them, 
namely,  the  commissioner  of  roads,  alone 
did  not  have  that  power.  And  he  did  exercise 
that  power,  and  this  was  wrong. 

Going  on  again: 

A  complaint  I  made  with  reference  to  this  contract 
was  that  the  invoices  which  I  had  gone  over  indi- 
cated that  a  charge  was  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
corporation  for  considerably  more  concrete  than  in 
fact  the  corporation  had  been  charged  for  having 
laid.  In  other  words,  the  corporation  was  asked  to 
pay  for  a  larger  supply  of  concrete  than  they  were 
charged  for  having  laid. 

What  does  he  say? 

The  original  design  of  the  concrete  deck  as  indi- 
cated in  the  contract  drawings  called  for  a  seven- 
inch-thick  deck,  and  this  design  was  changed  during 
the  contract  by  the  consulting  engineer  witli  the 
approval  of   Metro  roads   commissioner. 

What  an  unmitigated,  deliberate  attempt 
to  bamboozle  and  deceive  the  people  here. 
What  happened  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 

After  I  raised  in  this  House  the  point  that 
I  had  found  in  the  progress  reports  about 
Metro  council  being  charged  for  some  2,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  for  which  they  were 
not  charging  the  people  laying— in  other 
words,  they  bought  2,000  more  yards  of  con- 
crete than  were  laid— I  asked,  or  demanded, 
an  investigation.  They  found  that,  in  fact, 
instead  of  laying  only  a  seven-inch  deck,  the 
contractor  had  laid  a  7y2-inch  deck.  What 
had  occurred  was  the  supplier  of  the  concrete 
had  charged  the  contractor  for  the  addi- 
tional 2,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and 
the  contractor  said,  "No,  according  to 
our  calculations  a  seven-inch  deck  will  not 
take  that  much  so  you  are  trying  to  bill  us 
for  2,000  cubic  yards  more."  It  was  after 
I  revealed  this  that  he  made  an  investigation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  found  out  that  they  had, 
in  fact,  laid  7^/^  inches  of  concrete,  or  so  they 
say;  and  in  some  cases  they  laid  8%  inches  of 
concrete. 

When  he  says  that  this  design  was  changed 
in  the  contract  by  the   consulting  engineer, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  was,  but  after  I  revealed  the 
skulduggery  and  when  the  only  way  they 
could  justify  it  was  that,  it  was  ipso  facto. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
contract  by  the  consulting  engineers  in  the 
road  bed  from  TVa  inches  to  8%  inches  until 
after  the  concrete  had  been  laid  and  there 
was  discovered  2,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
unaccounted  for.  They  did  it  so  they  could 
pay  the  man.  Then  they  try  to  say  that  they 
do  not  pay  him  here  for  it. 

After  I  discovered  this,  I  still  complained 
that  they  should  not  have  paid  Boyd  because 
the  dead-load,  which  is  a  construction  phrase 
used  on  highway  construction,  was  increased 
by  that  extra  half-inch  or  extra  IVa  inches  to 
the  detriment  of  the  highway  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  What  did  he  say  in  the  report? 
Listen  to  this: 

I  would  advise  the  House  that  all  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  including  concrete 
reinforcing  the  structural  steel,  contributed  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  dead-load.  In  point  of  fact— 

This  is  what  gets  you.  It  gets  you  right 
here,  if  you  have  got  a  heart.  You  have  a 
heart,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  I  heard  it  tick. 

—the  design  of  the  structure  exceeded  the  require- 
ments of  the  anticipated  loading  and  the  design 
engineers  assure  me  that  the  utility  of  the  structure 
is  not  decreased  by  the  additional  concrete  poured. 

You  know  what  he  is  saying?  He  is  saying, 
"You  are  right,  Mr.  Ben.  The  dead-load  has 
been  increased  but  you  know  what,  it  does 
not  affect  the  passage  of  cars  on  the  road." 
He  is  absolutely  right.  It  is  just  that  the 
bridge  is  not  going  to  last  as  long  as  it  would 
have  had  it  not  had  to  carry  an  additional 
2,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

Obviously  certificate  No.  19  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  did  indicate  that  more  concrete  was  supplied 
than  placed,  but  this  was  a  clerical  error  and  was 
corrected  in  later  certificates. 

No,  it  was  not.  There  was  no  clerical 
error.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  caught.  When 
it  says  that  the  figures  were  corrected,  it 
means  covered  up. 

Then  we  go  on  through  this.  Some  of  the 
stuff,  really.  I  think  we  ought  to  call  this 
"Good  Grief,"  and  see  if  we  can  book  the 
Royal  Alex  for  it;  we  may  get  money  for 
turning  it  into  a  play. 

All  the  bare  facts  that  are  at  hand  are 
coming  out  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  next  question  is  about  the  overrun 
and  payment  of  quantities  for  items  No.  38 
and  No.  39,  which  called  for  the  removal  of 
existing  asphalt  and  concrete  pavement  and 
existing  concrete  base. 

In  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  specific  questions, 
I  may  say  that  the  overall  quantities  were  paid  for 
at  the  unit  price  tendered  to   a  total  of  $13,749.09. 


The  specifications  do,  in  fact,  state  that  the  estimated 
quantities  may  fluctuate  and  may  be  increased  or 
decreased,  and  furthermore  the  specifications  may 
indicate  the  provisions  of  a  dump  site  for  the  mate- 
rial waste  which  is  the  contractor's  responsibility,  and 
would,  in  fact,  be  included  in  his  contract  price. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  contractor 
tried  to  charge,  and  did  charge,  an  extra  for 
producing  the  dump  site.  I  showed  that  the 
contract  showed  that  he  must  supply  the 
dump  site  and  he  must  evacuate  the  material. 

Then  it  says: 

In  beating  these  two  particular  items,  the  contrac- 
tor should  dissipate  the  cost  of  hauling  and  providing 
dump  sites  for  the  material  removed  in  these  oper- 
ations. 

He  admits  it.  But  the  contractor  charged 
Metro  roads  for  it.  And  you  know  what?  This 
magnanimous  government,  with  lots  of  money 
to  spend  for  contractors  who  take  a  kickback 
to  supply  the  coffers  with  election  funds,  was 
able  to  get  this  money.  But  you  try  to  get 
money  for  Medicare,  hospitals  or  day  care 
centres— not  on  your  life.  They  have  not  even 
got  the  decency  to  supply  dump  sites  where 
we  can  put  these  poor  wretches  after  they 
have  passed  away  from  lack  of  nourishment 
from  this  government. 

There  were  a  few  other  things  in  this  17- 
page  report  but  some  of  them  are  real  dillies. 
In  one  instance,  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  department  is  unaware  of  what  specific  re- 
quirements Metro  council  has  in  respect  of  the 
authority  of  their  commissioner,  but  the  contract, 
under  clause  30  of  the  general  conditions  gives  the 
commissioner  authority  to  extend  the  date  of  com- 
pletion for  certain  or  stipulate  a  reason. 

First  of  all,  it  is  an  admission  that  this 
department  is  unaware  of  requirements  that 
Metro  council  has  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity of  their  commissioner.  We  think  that  that 
is  some  admission.  Good  grief,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  phone  the  Metro  council  clerk  and 
say,  "Send  us  your  bylaw."  No,  I  guess  they 
are  afraid  of  spending  a  dime.  So  they  admit 
that  they  do  not  know  under  what  conditions 
the  commissioner  of  roads,  who  approves  all 
these  contracts,  operates.    To  go  on: 

There  were  a  number  of  circumstances  which 
caused  delay  to  the  contract  and  the  commissioner 
exercises  his  authority  of  extending  the  completion 
date  because  of  the  circumstances.  His  decision  is 
based  to  a  great  extent  on  his  opinion,  and  at  his 
discretion  extra  payments  beyond  the  bid  price  for 
items  41,  42  and  79  were  made  because  the  work 
was  extended  beyond  the  original  completion  date, 
and  due  to  inflationary  pressures,  the  contractor's 
costs  were  increased  during  this  period. 

And  get  this: 

Since  the  commissioner  had  already  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  late  completion  of  the  contract,  he 
further  decided  that  extra  costs  in  generally  complet- 
ing this  particular  item  shall  also  be  absorbed  by  the 
Metropolitan  roads  department. 
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Please  try  to  understand  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
First  of  all,  have  you  heard  of  any  contract, 
except  the  old  cost-plus  contracts  we  had 
during  the  war,  which  permits  you  to  change 
the  contract  unilaterally  because  of  inflation- 
ary forces?  What  contract  is  based  on  those 
principles? 

A  contract  is  a  firm  agreement  and  the 
contractor  has  to  take  that  into  consideration. 
He  has  got  to  decide,  especially  if  he  knows 
that  labour  contracts  are  terminating,  what 
his  labourers  are  going  to  ask  and  by  how 
much  it  is  going  to  increase  the  price  of  his 
work.  He  has  to  build  that  into  his  contract. 
No  contract  provides  that  inflationary  clause 
and  you  are  not  going  to  get  more  out  of  the 
Metropolitan  corporation  because  of  inflation 
caused  through  delay. 

How  has  this  Minister  got  the  gall  to  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  the  commissioner  had 
already  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the 
late  completion  of  the  contract?  They  had  no 
right  to  accept  responsibility  for  anything 
because  it  was  not  the  Metro  corporation's 
fault.  The  Metro  corporation  was  an  iimocent 
bystander.  If  there  was  any  fault,  it  was  the 
employer's  in  not  settling  with  his  employees 
soon  enough.  Even  so,  how  could  he  possibly 
bind  the  Metro  corporation  to  pay  when  it 
was  not  the  Metro  corporation's  fault?  This 
is  how  they  are  trying  to  cover  up  their  own 
inadequacies. 

I  should  really  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
they  have  tightened  up  everything  since  that 
time. 

There  are  a  few  other  items  all  touching 
on  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  little  things, 
in  going  through  this  whole  contract.  I  think 
I  pointed  out  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  mish- 
mash of  misinformation,  false  innuendoes  and 
attempts  to  cover  up  their  own  inadequacies. 


All  I  am  doing  is  honouring  this  Minister, 
by  even  taking  the  trouble  to  answer  such 
a  salacious  report.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
exercise  myself  any  more  than  I  already  have 
by  saying  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  ought  to 
amend  that  little  cartoon  they  had  today 
which  had  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
of  this  province  in  his  GO  train  pulling 
into  oblivion  three  of  his  Ministers;  I  believe 
they  were  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Aifairs  (Mr.  Rowntree),  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Simonett).  I 
think  the  Globe  and  Mail  should  have  spent  a 
little  bit  on  ink  and  made  that  wagon  a  little 
wider  and  broader  so  they  could  have  in- 
cluded the  current  Minister  of  Highways.  Let 
them  all  ride  wherever  the  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to  take  them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Downhill. 

Mr.  Ben:  Because  Lord  knows,  we  do  not 
want  them  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  driving,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  consider  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  this  afternoon  as 
guests  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
Tecumseh  Senior  Public  School,  Scarborough; 
Kane  Senior  Public  School,  Toronto;  Earl 
Beatty  Public  School,  Toronto;  and  in  the 
west  gallery,  from  the  Loretto  Abbey, 
Toronto,  and  the  Adjuvant  training  course, 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 


Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  should  like  to  inform  the 
House  of  another  important  change  we  are 
making  to  the  requirements  of  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act.  I  refer  to  the  tax  on  take-out 
meals. 

As  you  know,  in  the  Budget  brought  down 
on  March  4  of  this  year,  the  government  acted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee and  the  select  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  take-out  meals  should  be  taxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  meals  eaten  in  a 
restaurant. 

Our  experience  since  then  has  proven  that 
the  administration  of  this  aspect  of  the  tax  is 
cumbersome  and  inequitable.  To  meet  the 
government's  objective  of  exempting  meals 
costing  $2.50  or  less  poses  serious  problems 
to  the  take-out  food  industry,  which  is  expand- 
ing rapidly  in  this  province  and  which  de- 
pends very  heavily  upon  speedy  service  and 
a  high  volume  of  low-priced  sales.  It  also 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  customers. 

For  that  reason,  we  intend  to  remove  this 
tax  from  take-out  meals  and  revert  to  the 
situation  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  last 
Budget. 

This  change  will  become  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier: 
Is  he  aware  that  an  affidavit  has  been  filed 
with  the  judge  hearing  the  application  for 
the  writ  of  prohibition  concerning  the  hearing 
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for  the  energy  board  in  the  matter  of  Con- 
sumers' Gas  and  Union  Gas?  The  affidavit 
has  been  filed  in  the  name  of  Michael  N. 
McCrank,  and  it  refers  to  the  pressures  on 
the  board,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  grant 
an  adjournment,  and  the  quote  from  the  affi- 
davit is  as  follows: 

The  board's  hands  are  tied  because  the 
Cabinet  has  set  a  deadline  of  December  1 
for  the  board  to  conclude  the  hearing  and 
have  its  report  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Govemor-in-Council. 

Is  the  Premier  aware  the  aflBdavit  puts  those 
words  as  having  come  from  the  secretary  of 
the  energy  board? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  this  affidavit 
and  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  MoCrank  is. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  as  the  leader  of  the 
government  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  energy  board.  We  looked 
over  the  timetables,  of  course,  and  the  dates 
when  the  offer  expired,  and  it  became  quite 
obvious  to  me  that  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty, but  as  I  said  yesterday,  we  did  not  set 
any  timetables  because  we  fully  recognized 
they  might  be  impossible  to  keep. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, there  is  a  conflict  of  interest.  Some 
people  are  interested  in  the  hearing  going 
quickly  and  others  perhaps  are  equally  in- 
terested in  it  being  delayed  to  the  point  where 
it  may  be  completely  aborted.  Now  those  are 
the  two  interests  involved.  Who  this  man  is, 
or  where  he  got  his  information,  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  simply 
repeat  that  we  have  given  the  energy  board 
no  deadlines. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary  question: 
under  the  circumstances  would  the  govern- 
ment consider  making  any  move  to  oppose 
the  content  of  this  affidavit,  or  simply  leave  it 
up  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  We  cannot 
intervene  at  this  stage.  I  believe  the  applica- 
tion was  heard  this  morning,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  through 
my  own  personal  contacts  with  the  board,  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber 2  rather  than  the  first.  Would  the  Prime 
Minister  officially  inform  the  board  that  there 
is  no  deadline  so  imposed  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  there  might  be 
some  confusion  on  this  point  of  view.  There 
were  some  dates  worked  out  as  to  the  time 
upon  which  certain  things  would  have  to 
occur  if  the  matter  was  to  be  dealt  with  prior 
to  the  expiry  of  the  takeover  bid.  Perhaps 
somebody  has  interpreted  those  as  deadlines 
set  down  by  the  government.  I  can  assure 
members  that  is  not  so.  And  I  will  speak  to 
Mr,  Crozier  as  soon  as  this  oral  question 
period  is  over;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  do  so  because  he  sat  in  my  office  and  we 
discussed  this  in  the  terms  I  am  telling  mem- 
bers—probably on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  or 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  the  end  of  the  supple- 
mentaries  on  this? 

I  wonder  if  the  House  would  allow  me  to 
enquire  of  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  In- 
formation if  he  has  a  statement,  because  if  he 
has  I  would  like  to  revert  to  that.  I  will  take 
the  time  out  of  the  question  period  so  that 
questions  may  be  asked  about  the  statement 
by  the  members  waiting. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  a  statement? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  I  have,  Mr.  Speaker.  Inas- 
much as  I  am  the  Minister  charged  with  the 
overall  responsibility  for  the  Ontario  Science 
Center,  I  wanted  to  make  a  statement  about 
the  safety  precautions  at  the  center  in  light 
of  the  recent  allegations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enquired  at  the  center  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  completely  satisfied,  that 
every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  and 
is  being  taken  to  safeguard  the  public  and  the 
staflF  of  the  center. 

For  the  most  part,  the  center's  staff  is  com- 
pletely puzzled  about  the  charges  of  danger- 
ous explosions  from  volatile  Hquids.  Only  two 
areas  exist  where  volatile  liquids  are  stored. 
One  of  these  is  a  room  specifically  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  This  room  cannot  be  reached 
from  inside  the  buildings  themselves.  It  is 
accessible  only  through  an  exterior  door, 
which  is  so  designed  that  the  door  itself 
would  be  blown  out  if  an  explosion  were  to 
occur  within  the  room.  Liquids  stored  here,  are, 
namely,  paints,  thinners  and  cleaning  solvents. 


The  other  area  is  the  paint  shop  in  the 
valley  building.  This  is  not  a  public  area  and 
in  fact  it  is  separated  from  the  exhibit  halls 
by  two  concrete  walls.  Inspections  have  shown 
that  only  those  materials  needed  for  ongoing 
production  are  kept  within  the  paint  shop. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  three  build- 
ings themselves  are  of  poured  concrete  or  pre- 
formed concrete  construction.  All  exhibits 
within  were  treated  during  their  manufacture 
with  fire-resistant  paint  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  North  York  Fire  Department.  They 
say  that  a  long-established  Haison  exists  with 
the  two  district  fire  chiefs  of  the  borough  of 
Nortii  York  and  these  officials  make  regular 
visits  to  the  center.  On  several  occasions,  the 
district  chiefs  have  brought  along  groups  of 
fire-fighters  to  famiharize  tliemselves  with  the 
center's  layout. 

The  center  has  also  been  visited  by  inspec- 
tors of  the  safety  branch  of  The  Department 
of  Labour,  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
Association,  the  office  of  the  Ontario  fire  mar- 
shal and  Metropolitan  Toronto  police. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (DowTisvicw):  And  the 
North  York  Fire  Department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Which  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  and  which  I  will  mention  further 
in  another  moment. 

None  of  these  visits  have  resulted  in  any 
unfavourable  reports  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  center. 
Nordi  York  fire  officials  have  made  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  followed  to  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  center  opened  to  the 
public  at  the  end  of  September,  there  have 
been  no  fires  on  the  premises.  During  the 
construction  of  the  three  buildings  there  was 
one  small  fire  in  an  area  where  fresh  paint 
was  being  applied.  No  damage  resulted  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  area  had  to  be  re- 
painted. 

Since  the  opening,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, there  have  been  about  40  false  alarms; 
most  of  these  have  been  turned  in  by  chil- 
dren, although  several  are  believed  to  have 
occurred  tlirough  carelessness  of  the  cleaning 
staff. 

I  believe  that  it  was  suggested  that  the 
center  is  short  of  fire  extinguishers.  However, 
again  we  can  give  no  credence  to  this.  Prior 
to  the  opening,  most  of  the  water  extinguish- 
ers were  removed  and  replaced  by  COg— 
carbon  dioxide— extinguishers.  As  well,  of 
course,  there  are  stand  pipes  and  hoses 
throughout  the  complex. 
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When  a  fire  alarm  is  turned  in,  the  location 
of  the  tripped  alarm  is  registered  on  two 
annunciator  panels,  one  in  the  tower  building 
and  one  in  the  valley  building,  and  also  in 
the  North  York  Fire  Department.  The  alarm 
sets  off  an  interior  chime.  If  in  fact  the  fire 
should  break  out,  this  chime  would  automa- 
tically increase  in  tempo.  A  fire  would  also 
result  in  the  automatic  closing  of  doors  in  the 
large  service  corridor.  The  public  would  be 
able  to  leave  the  building  by  a  total  of  52 
exits.  Warnings  to  evacuate  are  given  over  a 
public-address  system  heard  throughout  the 
complex.  StaflF  at  the  center  have  also  been 
trained  in  evacuation  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  members  of  this  House  and  the  public 
at  large  some  measure  of  reassurance  about 
the  fire  safety  precautions  at  the  Ontario 
Science  Center  because  of  the  news  media 
reports  of  the  allegations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park.  What  I  am  happy  to  say  is 
apparently  nobody  has  been  taking  these 
charges  seriously.  They  have  resulted  in  one 
query  at  the  center  from  a  school  teacher 
who  was  planning  to  bring  a  group  of  stu- 
dents. 

This  group  went  through  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  their  visit  as  much  as  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  and  his  family  en- 
joyed theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position might  now  continue  with  his  ques- 
tions. I  have  added  an  additional  five 
minutes,  which  was  the  time  taken  by  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  Must  the  decision  by  the 
board  of  Physicians  Services  Incorporated  to 
use  their  reserve  fund  as  a  research  fund  for 
medicine  and  perhaps  anti-pollution  measures 
be  approved  by  the  Minister?  If  so,  what 
would  the  procedure  be  for  this  approval  to 
take  place? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  As  I  said  in 
the  House  yesterday,  the  rules  for  the 
authority,  the  basis,  for  creating  an  association 
such  as  PS  I  is  found  in  The  Corporations 
Act.  Similarly,  in  that  Corporations  Act,  I 
found  the  provisions  for  dissolution.  On  dis- 
solution, the  members  or  the  equivalent  term, 
shareholders,  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  the  use  of  such 


funds  and  the  disposal  of  them  for  charitable 
or  educational  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  PSI  I  think  that  one  must 
make  reference  to  the  actual  charter  when  it 
was  incorporated.  The  terms  in  the  charter  of 
PSI  are  very  broad  and  they  encompass  such 
inherent  objectives  as  educational  research, 
assistance  to  education,  and  matters  of  that 
sort;  including,  among  other  related  objec- 
tives, the  usual  legal  provisions  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  operation  with  some 
other  organizations  of  a  similar  type,  if  that 
seems  desirable  at  the  time. 

The  proposed  distribution  towards  research 
in  the  areas  of  science  or  medicine  or  pollu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
solution  to  this  matter. 

I  have  not  seen  the  actual  resolution,  but 
I  was  informed  late  yesterday  by  Dr.  Miller 
of  PSI  that  in  addition  to  the  formalities  of 
the  discussion,  there  was  a  motion  and  resolu- 
tion to  die  effect  that  the  doctors  did  not,  as 
members  of  PSI,  intend,  nor  desire,  to  have 
any  of  their  funds  or  assets  on  a  vdnding-up 
basis  distributed  to  themselves.  That  clears 
up  that  situation,  I  think,  in  a  very  forthright 
and  clear  manner. 

The  proceedings  went  on  to  deal  with  pro- 
posals for  the  use  of  the  fund.  Quite  frankly, 
I  think  that  I  should  inform  the  House  that 
Dr.  Miller  told  me  that  it  was  the  view  of 
the  executive  and  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  PSI,  which  is  the  way  it  is  organized, 
that  the  question  of  dissolution  should  not  be 
considered.  They  felt  that  there  might  be,  in 
the  future  an  opportunity  for  PSI  to  partici- 
pate in  some  fashion  in  a  public  scheme  re- 
lated to  this  general  area  of  health  care. 
Having  that  in  mind,  among  other  things, 
they  voted  specifically  against  any  winding 
up. 

The  third  step,  as  I  recall  this  conversa- 
tion, went  on  to  deal  with  the  proposal  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  that  would  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  organization  after  tlie  cur- 
rent claims  had  been  cleaned  up  and  their 
trade  accounts  cleaned  up.  That  amount,  I 
think,  would  be  estimated  at  $14.8  million 
in  PSI.  I  think  that  is  the  figure  referred  to 
in  the  press  as  being  the  $15  million  figure. 

The  use  of  this  money— the  third  item 
which  he  reported  to  me  late  yesterday— was 
a  proposal  which  appears  in  the  press  today 
about  the  use  of  the  money,  in  the  public 
interest— for  the  public  generally,  by  way  of 
research  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  healtli  and 
pollution. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  may  have  missed  the  answer; 
I  just  could  not  hear  it  that  well. 

Does  the  decision  by  PS  I,  if  in  fact  it  is 
ratified  by  their  members,  require  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  or  anyone  in  the 
corporations  branch? 

Secondly,  would  the  Minister  apply  pres- 
sure to  those  in  control  of  the  other  reserve 
funds  which  are  presently  under  considera- 
tion, that  those  funds  might  be  added  to  this 
fund  which  would  become  a  significant, 
public  contribution  to  a  matter  of  urgent 
importance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  be  specific  in 
answer  to  the  question  about  government 
approval,  if  the  PSI  continues  as  I  have  out- 
lined and  as  I  understand  it  from  Dr.  Miller, 
then  it  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  present 
corporate  structure;  probably  with  different 
representation  on  its  board  of  directors.  It 
would  be  a  continuing  entity  a  legal  entity 
consistent  with  the  objects  set  out  in  its 
charter,  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
The  Corporations  Act;  and  would  require  no 
further  approval  from  either  the  corporations 
branch  or  the  government. 

I  might  say  then  with  respect  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  matter  that  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  other  organizations  in  some- 
what similar  positions  to  PSI,  which  are  dis- 
continuing their  operation— that  is  the  non- 
profit organization— that  rather  than  attempt  a 
distribution  of  any  kind,  I  think  the  public 
interest  and  the  interest  of  this  province 
would  be  best  served  if  those  funds  were  to 
be  applied  in  a  some  similar  direction  as 
PSI  has. 

I  think  I  should  also  inform  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  members  of  this 
House  that  it  is  a  general  intimation  at  the 
moment  from  the  large  preponderance  of 
such  organizations  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
Some  of  the  organizations  have  not  met  yet 
to  determine  their  final  positions,  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  them. 

But  it  would  appear  at  the  moment  that 
the  majority  of  them  will  take  such  an 
approach  as  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
The  only  difference  might  be  that  some  of 
the  organizations  or  associations  might  have 
a  more  local  colour  to  them;  that  is,  be  more 
localized  in  their  nature  and  not  being  of  a 
province-wide  nature,  might  attempt  the 
project  within  the  confines  of  their  scope  of 
their  operation— say  within  their  county  or 
within  the  area  of  their  operations. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  supple- 
mentary. 

What  would  the  total  fund  be— I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Minister  knows  that  yet- 
beyond  PSI? 

Second,  if,  in  fact,  the  other  groups  have 
this  same  use  of  their  funds  in  mind,  it  looks 
like  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  first  signifi- 
cant semi-private  foundations  in  this  province 
or  in  this  country  that  would  have  a  direct- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  assume  the  hon.  member 
is  making  another  question- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  ask  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  would  he  consider  the 
development  of  a  policy  which  would  inte- 
grate these  funds,  rather  than  distribute  them 
over  10  or  12  smaller  funds— not  that  the 
PSI  is  small  by  any  means,  but  rather  than 
having  them  distributed  on  a  county  basis  or 
anything  like  that,  so  that  their  approach  to 
this  problem  would  be  integrated  and  be,  for 
that  reason,  much  more  significant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  in  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion says.  Firstly  I  should  say,  I  cannot  and 
I  would  not  attempt  at  this  moment  to  guess 
what  the  amount  would  be  in  total  in  the 
other  organizations,  but  individually  they 
would  be  substantially  less  of  course  than 
the  amount  of  PSI. 

The  question  of  a  consolidation,  I  think,  is 
a  matter  which  we  would  give  our  attention 
to,  once  the  matter  becomes  more  finitus,  if 
I  might  put  it  that  way.  I  must  underscore 
the  point,  however,  that  there  is  a  localized 
area  aspect  that  is  attached  to  the  lives  and 
the  existence  of  some  of  these  organizations, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  point  that  is 
raised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
was  on  his  feet  before  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  supplementary.  Is  there  some 
similarity  in  the  ratio  between  the  reserves 
of  each  of  these  non-profit  companies  and 
their  annual  premium  income?  Is  there  a 
fair,  consistent  ratio  that  the  department  has 
found  between  these  reserves  and  their 
premium  income?  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  necessarily.  That 
is  an  item  in  which  we  should  have  to  look 
at  the  statements  and  the  charts  of  each  of 
the  operations  to  determine  that.  But  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  would  not  expect  such  a 
relationship  to  indicate  it  exists,  because  the 
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premium  rates  might  be  set  and  maintained 
over  a  continuing  period  of  time.  Relative 
costs,  shall  we  say,  of  the  claims  might  be 
on  a  rising  scale.  The  premiums  would  not 
have  been  automatically  increased  at  the 
specific  time  of  increase  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Deacon:  As  a  further  supplementary, 
would  the  Minister  supply  us  with  a  report 
showing  these  reserves— and  the  premiums 
paid  in  the  last  two  or  three  years— of  all 
these  companies,  to  see  what  there  might  be 
in  the  way  of  a  similarity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  statements  are 
now  all  being  gathered  together  and  studied. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
supplementary  question:  Since  the  Minister 
quoted  the  superintendent  of  insurance  in  his 
letter  to  these  non-profit  companies  on  August 
14  as  saying,  "I  would  ask  that  no  payment 
of  refunds  from  surplus  be  made  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,"  does  one  now  assume  that  they 
have  been  absolved  of  that  obligation  to  have 
a  prior  written  approval? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  think  the  officials  of  PSI  have  been 
most  co-operative  with  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  himself,  and  with  his  staff,  as  they 
have  been  with  me.  They  have  been  most 
forthright  in  their  position  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  we  in  this  Legislature 
and  in  the  government  will  receive  other  than 
the  utmost  co-operation  from  the  executive 
and  the  house  of  delegates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  Minister  please 
answer  my  question?  Are  they  now  absolved 
of  the  obligation  of  getting  prior  written 
approval  before  they  disburse  the  refunds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  simply  say 
this,  that  whatever  remains  to  be  complied 
with,  they  will  comply  with. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commencement  of 
payments  of  their  project  is  some  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  changed  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  original  rule  was  they 
must  get  written  approval.  Will  the  Minister 
answer,  do  they  now  have  to  get  written 
approval  before  they  disburse  these  funds? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  say  about 
that  detail.  But  I  know  they  were  in  to  see 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  and  disclosed 
to  him  the  general  intent,  which  was  the 
subject  of  their  meeting  yesterday,  and  it 
remains  following  the  meeting  yesterday  for 
them  to  formalize  their  position  with  the 
superintendent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  the  rule  in  the 
letter  that  went  out  on  August  4.  If  they  are 
not  now  going  to  conform  with  it,  how  can 
the  Minister  argue  that  the  rules  are  not 
being  changed? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  now  endeavouring  to  make  this  an 
argument  or  a  debate  in  his  own  words  and, 
therefore,  I  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  not  yet  got  an 
answer  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  does  not  have 
to  answer  any  question  if  he  does  not  wish 
to.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  Minister,  whether 
the  member  likes  it  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  then  the 
Minister  should  say,  "No,  I  am  not  going  to 
answer,"  instead  of  doubletalk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  the  Minister  has  the  right 
under  the  rules  not  to  answer  or  to  answer 
it  in  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  final  supplementary 
question  to  the  Minister  is  this: 

Are  we  to  assume  that  these  bits  and  pieces 
of  replies  extracted  from  the  Minister  in  the 
last  few  days  are  his  report  that  he  promised 
us  on  the  basis  of  these  letters  from  all  of 
these  companies?  Or  when  are  we  going  to 
get  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  report  is  being 
prepared.  We  are  doing  it  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  still  in 
the  process  of  paying  out  claims.  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  figure  which  will  be  an 
estimate. 

I  have  instructed  the  staff  again,  after  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
yesterday  to  speed  up  their  efforts  to  give 
me  this  information  so  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  answer  to  the  member's  question  is 
"no,"  my  answers  in  the  House  do  not  con- 
stitute the  report,  which  I  will  table. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  decisions  will  all  be 
made  by  them  before  the  Minister  makes  up 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management: 

In  view  of  the  statement  reportedly  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  to  the  Lake  Erie  development 
council  yesterday  that  the  Lake  Erie  states 
are  lagging  behind  Ontario  in  the  fight  against 
pollution,  will  the  Minister  consider  convening 
a  meeting  of  his  opposite  numbers  from  the 
American  jurisdictions  so  that  the  responsi- 
bilities can  be  pinpointed;  the  level  of  pollu- 
tion from  American  sources  as  well  as  Ontario 
sources  can  be  outlined,  and  a  programme 
correlated  to  abate  the  Great  Lakes  pollution? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  our  intention  to  have  such  a  meeting  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  report  of  the 
international  joint  commission,  and  particu- 
larly the  hearings  in  respect  to  drilling  in 
lakes,  including  Lake  Erie. 

This  subject,  as  well  as  general  problems 
of  waste  into  these  lakes,  were  all  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  I  expect  that  meeting  will  take 
place  early  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  Minister  conferred 
with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  advisability 
of— if  you  will  forgive  me— upgrading  the 
meeting  to  some  extent  so  that  it  would  in- 
clude the  Premier  and  the  governors  of  the 
states,  so  that  on  matters  of  policy,  decisions 
of,  perhaps,  more  far-reaching  importance 
could  be  undertaken,  and  perhaps  public  at- 
tention centred  on  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
conferred  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  that 
basis,  but  tliis  is  a  good  thought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  not  the  Minister  agree 
that  this  matter  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
low  or  high  lake  levels  of  a  few  years  ago, 
on  which  matter  the  Premier  did  convene  a 
conference  of  state  governors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am, 
unfortunately  handicapped  because  I  did  not 
see  the  statement  to  which  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  refers,  that  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  OWRC. 

It  is  pretty  well  a  known  fact  that  certain 
states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  are  not 
keeping  up  with  our  efforts  in  fighting  pollu- 


tion. This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course, 
that  we  have  the  Great  Lakes  commission  and 
the  IJC. 

However,  if  this  is  as  serious  as  the  hon. 
member  indicates,  if  there  is  a  dragging  of 
feet,  shall  we  say,  by  certain  states,  such  a 
conference  could  be  convened  at  the  level 
indicated  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. However,  I  must  also  mention  at  this 
time  that  we  are  in  constant  communication 
with  the  various  states  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  regarding  standards,  data  and  research, 
and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  asking 
the  Premier  if  he  has  any  views  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  himself  taking  part  in  such  a  con- 
ference, and  issuing  an  invitation  to  the 
governors  to  participate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
views  on  almost  everything;  but  as  the  hon. 
member  no  doubt  knows,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  communication  and  co-operation  back 
and  forth.  I  have  not  gone  into  this  matter 
to  establish  just  how  open  those  lines  of  com- 
munication are.  I  do  know  we  convened  such 
a  conference  here  once  before  which  resulted 
in  recommendations  going  from  the  states  to 
tlie  federal  government  in  Washington  and 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  the  government 
of  Canada,  and  as  a  result  of  those  eff^orts, 
certain  action  was  taken  by  the  international 
joint  commission  at  the  request  of  both  the 
senior  governments. 

Whether  the  situation  at  this  moment  in 
time  is  such  that  this  type  of  action  is  neces- 
sary, I  really  do  not  know.  Since  the  days  of 
that  conference,  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  exchange  of  information  and  meet- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  eight  states  involved 
and  the  provincial  government,  and  unless 
there  is  some  specific  purpose  to  be  served, 
unless  there  is  some  gap  in  the  present 
degree  of  co-operation  to  be  filled,  then  such 
a  conference  could  be  simply  redundant.  I 
am  not  close  enough  to  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions, but  I  do  know  that  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  increasingly  heavy 
volume  of  information  and  action  back  and 
forth  between  the  jurisdictions  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management? 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  have  a 
supplementary  question  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  we  are  a  litde  out  of 
line,  but  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  entitled 
to  ask  it,  because  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion went  ahead. 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  botli 
the  federal  and  state  governments  of  New 
York  State,  if  they  agree  to  a  project,  jointly 
pay  85  per  cent,  and  the  municipality  only 
has  to  pay  15  per  cent,  did  the  hon.  Minister 
know  that  there  were  29  industries  polluting 
the  Niagara  River  on  the  American  side  be- 
tween Buffalo  River  and  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
and  have  we  cleaned  up  our  municipal  sew- 
age pollution  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  not  entirely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 
yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  yours  a  supplementary 
question— the  member  for  York  South? 

Mr.   MacDonald:    No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position completed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  first  question  is  of  the 
Prime  Minister:  After  a  year  of  study,  would 
the  Prime  Minister  now  release  the  reports  of 
the  four  task  forces  on  the  implementation  of 
bilingualism  in  the  public  service  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  realize  there  has  been 
some  delay  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  it  has  been  justified  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  I  will  be  dealing 
with  this  matter  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  righdy  conclude  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  deal  with  it 
himself,  or  that  he  is  going  to  release  the 
reports?  I  have  difficulty  getting  a  specific 
answer  from  Ministers  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  simply  say  you 
are  having  diflSculty  getting  a  specific  answer 
because  I  am  not  giving  you  one.  It  is  ob- 
vious no  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  those 
reports  would  be  made  public  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  a  year  we  are  still 
where  we  were. 

To  the  Minister  of  Transport:  In  view  of 
the  imminent  cessation  of  service  by  Nordic 
Air  Services  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  par- 
ticularly Fort  Erie,  is  the  government  making 
any  representations  to  the  air  transport  board 
in  Ottawa  in  this   connection? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  specific  action 


being  taken  in  the  mentioned  suspension  of 
services  by  Nordic  Air  but  The  Department 
of  Transport,  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  making  representations  in  mat- 
ters before  the  air  committee  of  the  Cana- 
dian Transport  Commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment: Can  the  Minister  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  situation  in  Lanark  county  has  been 
resolved  in  which  certain  property  owners 
have  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  opera- 
tion of  a  dam  because  the  water  supply  going 
down  to  a  two-bit  Gananoque  power  company 
is  going  to  lower  lake  water  levels  and 
destroy  their  whole  property  values?  And  if 
it  has  been  resolved,  how  has  it  been 
resolved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  matter  in  question  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers  is  in  Lanark  county. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Lyndhurst.  I  am  sorry- 
Leeds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  do  not  know  your 
geography. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  it  was  a  slip 
of  the  tongue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  resolved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
can  the  hon.  Minister  for  one  moment  justify 
the  damage  to  $2  million  worth  of  cottage 
property  in  favour  of  a  water  supply  to  a 
company  that  is  so  small,  600  kilowatt  hours, 
it  is  only  $9  an  hour  of  power  being  turned 
out— how  does  he  justify  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to 
say  is  that  there  are  at  least  tvvo  other  de- 
partments involved  in  this.  There  have  been 
negotiations  going  on  for  some  months;  a 
committee  was  formed  some  months  ago  to 
try  and  resolve  this  between  the  conserva- 
tionists and  the  people  in  the  area  and  the 
hydro  company.  It  is  my  information  that  this 
matter,  as  a  result  of  a  lengthy  meeting  held 
at  Queen's  Park  just  within  the  last  month, 
is  moving  to  conclusion  and  the  matter  will 
be  resolved.  This  also  included  the  possi- 
bility that  this  hydro  company  will  not  use 
the  water  available  but  will  buy  power  from 
some  other  source. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Attor- 
ney General:  is  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
position    to    indicate    his    response    to    the 
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request  of  the  Ontario  Police  Association  that 
there  should  be  a  Royal  commission  investi- 
gation into  the  operation  of  the  Brantford 
police  department? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
There  was  an  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker,  into 
the  operation  of  the  Brantford  police  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  there  were  certain 
cases  before  the  courts.  As  of  November  26 
the  hon.  Minister  has  a  letter  from  Sid 
Brown  of  the  Ontario  Police  Association  re- 
questing that  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  police 
associations,  such  a  commission  be  established. 
My  question  is,  has  the  hon.  Minister  reacted 
to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  final,  rather  small 
question  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  By  way  of 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice:  would  he  indicate 
if  the  investigation  into  the  Brantford  police 
department  has  been  concluded,  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  results? 


b 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  investigation  by 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  which  was 
requested  by  the  Brantford  town  council  has 
been  completed  and  the  report,  some  time 
ago,  was  given  to  the  council. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General  is  wrong  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question:  the  investigation  that  was  requested 
of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  by  two 
policemen  into  the  activities  of  the  Brant- 
ford police  department,  not  the  investigation 
that  was  asked  by  the  Brantford  city  council, 
this  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  went  into  the  whole  matter.  The 
question  of  the  two  policemen  and  their 
conduct,  and  it  was  an  examination  of  the 
operation  of  the  police  force.  I  have  the 
report  and  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  read  it. 
It  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
morale,  the  operation  of  the  force,  personnel, 
the  ability  of  the  chief,  other  personnel,  and 
it  was  completed  some  little  time  ago  and 
was  furnished  to  the  Brantford  council.  I 
think  it  covered  the  whole  field. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Certain  matters  were  placed 
before  the  Attorney  General  following  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  and 
the  Attorney  General  indicated  in  his  esti- 
mates that  further  investigations  were  being 
carried  out  by  his  department.  Now,  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is  whether  these  investi- 
gations have  been  concluded  and  if  so,  with 
what  results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing further  except  possibly  the  matter  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South— that 
letter  apparently  dated  November  26.  This  is 
the  27th;  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  has  probably 
reached  my  desk  by  now,  but  insofar  as  the 
other  mater  is  concerned,  as  I  stated,  I 
think  it  was  a  very  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  operation  of  that 
police  force.  As  I  said,  it  covered  its  per- 
sonnel, its  morale,  the  way  it  was  adminis- 
tered. Comment  was  made  about  the  capabili- 
ties and  qualities  of  the  officers,  including  the 
chief.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  was  a  very 
thorough  investigation.  If  there  is  anything 
further  beyond  what  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  raised,  I  would  be  glad  to 
look  into  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  further  supplementary 
question:  The  hon.  Minister  is  again  evading 
my  question.  The  matter  that  I  am  relating  to 
is  the  matter  of  the  break-in  in  the  public 
utilities  office,  and  this  matter  was  raised  in 
the  estimates  and  you  specifically  stated  that 
this  matter  was  being  investigated  by  your 
director  of  pubhc  prosecution.  Now  could 
he  indicate  if  this  matter  has  come  to  a  con- 
clusion and  with  what  results?  This  is  what  I 
am  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  makes  himself  clear,  he  is 
speaking  about  what  apparently  is  charged  as 
a  criminal  matter,  not  an  investigation  into  a 
police  force. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  hon.  member  will  never  get 
his  QC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Anything  that  is  charged 
or  suspected  as  being  a  criminal  oflFence  is 
always  investigated,  of  course,  by  our  branch 
headed  by  the  director  of  public  prosecutions. 
I  do  not  know  standing  here  at  this  moment 
what  stage  that  particular  case  is  at— whether 
evidence  has  been  found  sufficient  to  lay  a 
charge,  conduct  a  prosecution.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  find  out. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information.  Would 
the  Minister  reconcile  the  apparent  conflict 
between  his  earlier  assertion  that  there  were 
adequate  fire  extinguishers  in  the  science 
center  with  that  of  his  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Simonett)  a 
few  days  ago  that  there  were  not  enough 
and  an  inspector's  report  said  that  250  more 
were  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  information  that  I  have  is  based 
on  the  inspection  of— I  think  it  is— Deputy 
Chief  Adair  of  the  North  York  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may. 
Why  were  the  rugs,  drapes  and  insulation 
not  fireproof? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  problem  in  this 
connection.  There  are  very  few  drapes  in  the 
place,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  walls  are  all  drapes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  wall-to-wall 
carpets.  I  assume  that  they  are  not  fireproof— 
if,  in  fact,  they  are  not  fireproof— because  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  by  the  fire 
people. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  further  supplementary. 
Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a  report  was  sent 
to  his  colleague,  saying  they  should  be  fire- 
proof? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
that  we  have  had  all  the  fire  people  available, 
who  are  experts  in  this  field,  inspecting  the 
center.  We  have  carried  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations they  have  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. This  is  really  an  Energy  and  Resources 
matter  I  guess,  but  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance  I  think  the  boss  should  state  his 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  will  ask  his 
question  of  the  Minister  to  whom  he  wishes 
it  directed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I, 
along  with  many  people  of  Ontario,  am  con- 
cerned about  monopoly  control,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  that  will  come  about  by  the  Con- 


sumers' Gas  takeover,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  if  Consumers'  Gas  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fixed  assessment  they 
have  across  Ontario  in  the  plant  facilities 
they  have  in  different  municipalities.  Number 
two,  will  their  transactions  be  restricted  to 
gas  distribution  only  and  leave  the  sale  and 
rental  of  equipment  to  retailers? 

I  mean,  the  monopoly  is  getting  worse  all 
the  time  but  they  control  not  only  gas  distri- 
bution, but  the  sale  and  rental  of  all  the 
equipment.  Will  that  be  curtailed?  Will  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board,  Mr.  Prime  Minister— 
these  things  may  not  be  answered  but  they 
should  be  aware  of  the  facts.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  should  be  doing  the  inspection  on  the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  The  mem- 
ber really  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  clown  up  here— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  asking  a 
question?  If  he  is,  please  do  so.  In  my 
opinion  his  question  so  far  is  not  a  proper 
oral  question  for  this  period,  but  if  he  will 
conclude— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
be  doing  the  pipeline  inspections  or  will  the 
Consumers'  Gas  be  doing  the  pipeline  inspec- 
tions? I  am  concerned  about  where  you  get 
the  right,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  spend  public 
funds- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —to  bail  out  the  gas  company 
in  the  Malton  explosion.  Where  do  you  get 
the  right  to  use  public  funds  to  bail  them  out 
in  Malton? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.   This  is  a  complete  abuse  of  the  oral 
question  period- 
Mr.   Speaker:   I   cannot  rule  until   I  have 
heard  the  member's  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  heard  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  making  a  speech.  He  admits  he  is 
not  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  a  question.  You 
are  pretty  touchy,  are  you  not?  When  you 
do  not  know  the  answer,  you  pull  the  old 
stuff  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
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Mr.  Sargent:  You  sure  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  Prime  Minister  aware, 
finally,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
the  Ontario  Energy  Board  are  former  em- 
ployees of  the  gas  company? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the 
type  of  question  suitable  for  the  oral  question 
period  and  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  he  got  his  speech 
in  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  is  one  which  is  not  of 
the  urgent  type  which  is  dealt  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  My  main  concern  is  the  complete  lack 
of  concern  of  the  government  on  monopoly 
control  in  the  gas  field  and  no  one- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  That  might  be  quite 
so,  but  there  are  other  places  and  ways  that 
the  hon.  member  can  use  to  find  out  the 
answer  to  the  problem  he  has. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  there  any  question  he  can 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  has  a 
question  which  he  thinks  will  fall  within  the 
rules,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  going  to  ask  him  one 
question.  Will  the  Prime  Minister  consider 
restricting  the  franchise  of  this  new  complex 
to  the  distribution  of  gas  only  and  not  the 
sale  and  rental  of  equipment? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise 
to  answer  this  so-called  question.  I  consider 
this  whole  exchange  a  complete  abuse  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  would  say  this,  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
restrict  the  questions  or  to  restrict  the  giving 
of  information.  But  after  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  suffering  we  got  together  and  made  an 
agreement  on  rules  which  we  thought  would 
improve  the  question  period.  This  type  of 
thing  is  going  to  put  us  right  back  where  we 
were  before  we  changed  the  rules  to  try  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Point  of  order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  wait. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Point  of  order. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  will  com- 
plete what  he  has  to  say  and  then  the  hon. 
member  may  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  too  bad.  I  have  four 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  could 
find  the  questions  in  the  speech  that  was 
made— as  usual,  the  member  really  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  Because  this  is  a 
purchase  of  shares- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  but  a  lot  of  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  purchase  of  shares, 
it  is  not  a  takeover  of  equipment.  We  have 
passed  legislation  in  this  House  to  ensure  the 
whole  transaction  is  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  public  interest  in  front  of  the  energy 
board.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  member 
was  here  when  that  was  done,  probably  not; 
but  this  Legislature  took  that  action— brought 
in  an  amendment  to  the  action- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Were  you  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  matter  is  presently 
before  the  energy  board  and  it  may  be  that 
this  transaction  will  never  take  place  at  all, 
if  it  proves  not  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  questions  are 
purely  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  doing  in  the 
public  interest  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Minister  of  Justice.  Does  the 
Attorney  General  agree  to  the  proposition 
that  newspapermen  must  reveal  their  sources 
of  information  when  asked  in  any  court  within 
his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Only  if  they  are  not 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  How 
original  the  Minister  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  quite  get  the 
purport  of  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  they  must 
reveal  their  sources  of  information. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
He  is  asking  for  the  Minister's  advice. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  catch  the  Attorney  General's  answer. 
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Am  I  correct  in  presuming  that  newspaper- 
men must  reveal  their  sources  of  information 
when  asked  to  in  a  court  of  law  within  his 
jurisdiction.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  will  have  to  make  his  question  a  little 
more  definite  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  means  in  a  court  of  law.  Does  he  mean 
as  a  witness  in  a  case?  I  say  there  is  no  rule 
of  law  to  require  a  newsman  to  reveal  his 
source  of  information. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  was  fined  when  he 
refused  to  reveal  his  sources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  perhaps  some 
exceptions  but  generally  newspapers  do  not 
need  to  reveal  their  sources  of  information. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  late  Blair  Eraser  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  sometimes  they  do 
not  have  any  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  now  passes  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Is  he  aware  that  some  hardships  are  being 
experienced  by  townships  as  a  result  of  the 
equalization  factors  announced  by  his  depart- 
ment some  weeks  ago.  Is  there  any  plan  where 
these  equalization  factors  are  being  used  at 
the  local  level  in  place  of  reassessment  to 
assist  those  townships  which  are  experiencing 
special  difficulties  in  the  levies  which  will  be 
based  on  equalization  factors  in  the  coming 
year? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  hardships  at 
the  present  time  because  tliose  equalization 
factors  will  be  used  during  1970  rather  than 
during  1969. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  in  this  tax  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  in  this  tax  bill. 
I  think  I  said  when  I  tabled  the  equalization 
factors  that  there  were,  for  various  reasons 
of  which  inflation  is  one,  substantial  drops  in 
many  of  the  equalization  factors,  nor  were 
they  consistent. 

I  indicated  at  that  time  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  was  aware  of  this  and  he  would 
take  it  into  account  in  terms  of  the  education 
grant  regulations  or  legislation  for  the  forth- 
coming year.  That,  of  course,  is  the  greatest 
use  made  of  the  factors.  There  can  be  some 
compensation  for  the  drop  in  the  factors  built 


into  the  grant  regulations  for  next  year  and  I 
believe  tliat  the  education  department  is  in 
the  process  of  working  out  the  details  of  how 
this  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementally,  Mr.  Speaker; 
would  it  be  expected  that  it  would  require 
legislation  for  that  assistance,  or  would  it  just 
be  a  part  of  the  grant  formula? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  just  sure  to 
be  very  frank,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  perhaps 
it  could  be  done  either  way.  It  might  be  more 
desirable  to  do  it  by  way  of  legislation  than 
in  the  grant  regulations,  but  I  think  you  would 
have  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Education.  I  do 
not  really  think  they  will  know  until  they 
work  through  what  is  a  desirable  end  result 
and  then  conclude  how  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  has  the  floor  unless  the  member 
for  York  South  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Is  the  government  of  Ontario,  as  an  act  of 
a  civilized  Legislature,  going  to  express  in 
any  way  its  abhorrence  of  the  massacres  in 
Vietnam  by  some  of  the  U.S.  military  units 
there,  as  revealed  recently  in  Canadian  and 
U.S.  press? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of 
public  importance,  but  certainly  not  of  urgent 
public  importance, 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  it  is  quite  urgent,  how 
could  it  not  be  urgent? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  To  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Has  the  department  arranged  a  meeting  with 
the  University  of  Guelph  in  respect  to  the 
university's  desire  to  drop  the  name  OAC? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  sought 
to  arrange  such  a  meeting  for  some  time.  It 
was  delayed  because  of  the  strike  that  was 
on  up  there  and  because  the  personnel  in 
administration  were  doing  some  of  the  things 
that  normally  they  would  not  have  to  do  and 
so  the  meeting  had  been  delayed. 

We  are,  however,  counting  on  having  a 
meeting  with  them,  but  I  have  been  reas- 
sured, Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
that  a  recent  announcement  from  the  campus 
that  the   names   of  the   Ontario  Agricultural 
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College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and 
the  Macdonald  Institute,  will  be  continued 
in  a  series  of  designations  of  colleges  that  will 
be  established  on  the  campus  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Guelph.  The  concern 
that  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  standing 
committee  on  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  our 
estimates,  and  has  been  expressed  in  various 
public  forums  since,  and  by  individuals  greatly 
interested  in  the  value  of  continuing  the  re- 
lationship of  the  name  tlie  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  may  be  reassured  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  the  senate,  and  from  the  senate  to 
the  board  of  governors,  that  those  names  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 

Minister  of  Health. 

Does  the  Minister's  survey,  announced  on 
November  12  or  13,  to  discover  who  and  how 
many  doctors  are  charging  the  extra  10  per 
cent,  beyond  the  90  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
schedule  of  fees,  include  an  investigation  of 
the  savings  that  doctors  have  in  administrative 
cost— the  administrative  savings  in  collections 
—and  also  the  greater  income  they  get  by 
virtue  of  full  payment  for  all  so-called  charity 
cases? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  includes  looking  into  this  matter. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  a  definitive  survey,  but  I 
think  that  the  hon.  member  would  find  a  lot 
of  doctors  would  disagree  with  his  last  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  assume  correctly,  by 
way  of  supplementary  question,  that  you  are 
looking  not  just  at  the  number  of  doctors 
who  are  over-charging,  but  also  what  admin- 
istrative savings  they  have  through  avoiding 
collection  costs— and  this  other  factor  you  are 
disputing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes  we  are  looking  into 
that  too,  but  basically  we  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  the  pattern  is  in  the  province 
insofar  as  those  doctors  who  are  accepting 
90  per  cent,  those  doctors  who  are  billing 
direct  and  charging  10  per  cent,  and  those 
doctors  who  are  billing  the  patients  and  ask- 
ing the  patient  to  pay  direct. 

We  basically  want  to  know  that.  It  will 
include  some  looks  at  whether  or  not  the 
doctors  can  actually  save  money  billing 
OHSIP. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Good.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  what  part  will  Ontario  play  in  the 
assessment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  people  of 
Canada  that  was  announced  by  the  federal 
Minister  of  Health? 

Will  this  Minister  undertake  a  survey  that 
will  go  into  the  disadvantaged  communities 
in  Ontario  as  well  as  a  general  survey  of  the 
population  that  would  include  the  Indians  in 
the  far  north? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  also  does  not  come 
under  the  urgent  category  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Minister's  estimates  are  up 
later  today,  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  such  a  question  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health: 
Is  the  Minister  now  ready  to  publicize  the 
system  that  he  said  almost  six  weeks  ago  his 
department  was  working  out  for  the  disposal 
of  DDT? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defini- 
tive statement  will  be  ready  shortly.  In  brief, 
it  is  this. 

Firstly  that  we  have  told  people,  as  my 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  has  said,  firstly  hold  on 
to  it  and  whatever  you  do,  do  not  put  it  down 
water,  or  down  toilets  or  drains,  or  anything 
like  this,  or  in  any  way  that  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  water. 

We  have  then  been  carrying  on  with  the 
waste  management  section  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
some  sample  programmes  in  communities,  I 
think  Kingston  is  one  where  it  is  being  tried 
out  this  week,  to  see  if  the  local  authorities 
can  carry  out  a  programme  of  collecting  the 
material,  and  then  we  are  now  looking  into 
places  to  dispose  of  this  material.  The  most 
obvious  place  to  dispose  of  the  material  seems 
to  be  in  abandoned  mines  and  this  is  what 
they  are  doing  out  west. 

We  are  presently  looking  in  to  see  if  there 
are  any  of  these.  I  understand  perhaps  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Mines,  will  be  able 
to  provide  us  with  a  few.  As  long  as  we  can 
find  some  place  to  deposit  the  material  so 
that  it  is  below  the  water  levels  it  will  be 
safe. 

The  most  effective  way  of  disposing  of  it 
is  in  a  high  degree  incinerator,  but  there  are 
none  of  these  available  in  this  province  for 
this  use.  I  think  there  are  some  in  the  state 
of  Michigan.  We  have  been  looking  to  see 
if  we  could  use  these,  but  we  have  not  any 
word  on  this  yet.     Basically  what  we  have 
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been  telling  people  and  what  our  sample  pro- 
grammes suggest,  is  to  hold  on  to  it  until  it 
is  announced  in  your  community  how  the 
programme  will  be  operated  and  where  you 
can  take  DDT,  or  who  will  pick  it  up.  How- 
ever, do  not  pour  it  into  any  water.  We  are 
looking,  with  the  waste  management  branch, 
into  ways  of  then  disposing  of  it  after  we  get 
it  all  in.  Basically,  we  are  going  to  put  it 
down,  I  think,  in  the  ground  somewhere, 
below  the  water  levels. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supplementary 
question,  is  the  Minister  not  entertaining  the 
suggestion  then  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  that  you  sell  it 
to  other  countries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  we  are  not  going  to 
sell  it  to  other  countries.  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  suggested  that. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  Minister  of  Health  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  who,  I  am  sure,  can  point 
out  the  dangers  of  disposing  of  it  in  old 
mine  shafts,  because  the  mines  do  fill  up 
with  water  up  above  the  water  table? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  indicated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  have  to  be  a  mine  shaft 
that,  by  putting  it  in  and  filling  it  in,  was 
below  the  water  table.  Obviously,  if  a  mine 
shaft  is  filling  up  with  water,  it  is  not  below 
the  water  table,  although  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this,  but  the  idea  is— 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  could  never  be  below  the 
water  table. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  capped  and 
filled  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  discussion  of  this 
has  gone  far  enough  now  and  that  further 
questions  may  be  asked  later  today  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  He  may  recall  that 
earlier  last  year  I  brought  his  attention  to 
the  pollution  of  the  Humber  and  the  pres- 
ence of  dead  fish.  My  question  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker: 


I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  new  head 
of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
that  I  had  observed  a  truck  of  a  particular 
type  dumping  liquid  waste  into  the  storm 
system  of  both  Etobicoke  and  the  city  of 
Toronto  prior  to  the  time  that  these  dead  fish 
came  to  light.  I  asked  him  to  get  me  the 
names  of  this  liquid  cargo  disposal  outfit  to 
check  what  had  been  responsible  for  the 
pollution. 

Will  the  Minister  please  tell  us  what  the 
result  of  this  checking  out  has  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recall 
tlie  question  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member. 
There  is  no  question  that  dumping  of  liquid 
waste  in  storm  sewers  is  a  problem. 

However,  if  the  hon.  member  will  give  me 
the  names  of  the  companies  that  are  doing 
this,  particularly  in  this  instance,  I  will  in- 
vestigate it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  my  question 
was  not  clear.  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Don  Collins 
the  description  of  the  tank  truck  which  I  had 
observed  on  two  occasions  dumping  this  black 
liquid. 

I  called  him  and  asked  him  if  his  depart- 
ment could  make  this  check  and  see  what 
companies  had  this  particular  type  of  truck 
with  the  particular  colour  I  described  to  see 
if  we  could  trace  the  source  of  the  cyanide 
that  was  poisoning  the  fish  in  the  Humber 
River. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  made  him- 
self quite  plain  on  the  first  question.  It  is 
the  type  of  question  the  Minister  could  not 
be  expected  to  answer  at  this  time  because 
the  member  had  not  brought  it  to  his  atten- 
tion before.  However,  the  Minister  now  has 
the  floor  either  to  answer  it  or  take  it  as 
notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  was 
that  the  chairman  of  OWRC  is  aware  of  this. 
I  will  follow  it  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  two- 
part  question  of  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  in  relation  to  his  statement  earlier 
today. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  52  exits  in  the  science  center  that 
he  mentioned  had  to  be  bolted  shortly  after 
opening  day  because  they  opened  onto  a  60- 
foot  drop? 
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The  second  part,  is  the  Minister  aware  that 
tlie  fire  marshal  has  issued  instructions  that 
no  volatile  liquids  can  be  stored  except  when 
there  is  a  so-called  three-hour  fire  enclosure, 
which  is  not  present  in  either  of  the  places 
at  the  science  center? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  of  this  high  proportion  of 
the  52  exits.  I  can  think  of  one  which  was 
bolted  for  a  while  until  a  ladder  was  put  to 
an  exit  below  it.  If  the  hon.  member  would 
like  to  give  me  some  specific  detail  on  these 
things,  I  would  be  delighted  to  inquire.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  just  a  generalization  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  help  him. 

However,  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  far  as  volatile  liquids  are  concerned,  we 
are  within  all  the  fire  and  other  safety  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  supplementary  then. 

Has  the  Minister  seen  the  report  which  said 
that  in  excess  of  ten  of  the  exits  fronted  on 
chasms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
seen  that  report,  if  in  fact  it  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex South  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Bolton:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  then,  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  the  report 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  in  mental  institutions  as 
outlined  by  the  member  for  High  Park  yes- 
terday are  true?  If  they  are,  does  he  plan  to 
have  a  crash  programme  to  find  out  the 
answers?  If  not,  should  he  not  be  hanging 
his  head  in  shame  sitting  there- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  question 
is  one  which  can  also  be  dealt  with  in  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  action  does  the  Minister 
plan  to  take? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  question 
is  one  which  I  think  can  be  much  better  dealt 
with  later  today  in  the  estimates. 

The  member  for  Middlesex  South  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  Bolton:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport.   Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a  six 


per  cent  general  increase  in  commodity  freight 
rates  on  highway  trafiic  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  through  Ontario  is 
scheduled  for  mid-February? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  question.  Would  the  member 
please  repeat? 

Mr.  Bolton:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a 
six  per  cent  general  increase  in  commodity 
freight  rates  on  highway  traffic  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  through  Ontario 
is  scheduled  for  mid-February? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
that  highway  freight  rates  are  due  to  be  in- 
creased. In  Ontario,  we  do  not  have  rate 
setting,  we  have  rate  filing.  If  the  carriers 
file  their  increased  rates,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  objection  forthcoming  to  the  practice, 
pro^'iding  the  shippers  will  meet  the  increased 
rates. 

Mr.  Bolton:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  Niagara 
frontier  tariff  bureau  increased  their  rates 
from  one  to  ten  per  cent  in  May  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  understood  there  was 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  extended  time  for  the 
oral  question  period  has  now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  report  of  the  Ontario  stockyards 
board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Yakabusld,  from 
the  standing  highways  and  transport  com- 
mittee, reports  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved: 

That,  supply  in  the  following  amounts 
and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1970: 

The   Department  of   Highways 

Departmental  administration,  general  ex- 
penditure, $11,370,000; 

Road  maintenance,  general  expenditure, 
$134,741,000; 
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Road  construction,  general  expenditure, 
$333,703,000; 

GO-Transit,  general  expenditure,  $3,479,- 
000. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

rMr.  Demers  moves  that  the  standing  legal 
and  municipal  committee  be  authorized  to 
sit  concurrently  with  the  House  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week. 


I    mj 


Jylotion  agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tive Council  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker  in  sup- 
port of  the  introduction  of  these  bills,  per- 
haps I  could  read  the  explanatory  notes. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  Amendment  Act 
increases  the  indemnity  of  members  of  this 
House  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  per  annum.  It 
increases  allowance  for  expenses  from  $3,000 
and  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  annum.  The  amount 
of  advance  that  is  authorized  against  these 
sums  is  increased  from  $650  per  month  to 
$1,000  per  month. 

The  indemnity  of  the  Speaker  is  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000;  the  indemnity  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  increased  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000;  the  leader  of  the  party 
having  a  recognized  membership  of  12  or 
more  members  of  this  Assembly  will  receive 
an  indemnity  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

The  sessional  indemnity  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  of  the  whole  House  is  in- 
creased from  $2,000  to  $4,000;  and  a  ses- 
sional indemnity  of  $2,000  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  deputy  chairman.  The  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  will  receive  a  sessional 
indemnity  of  $1,000. 


The  new  section  provides  for  an  annual 
indemnity  for  the  chief  government  Whip  of 
$2,000,  for  each  of  not  more  than  two  deputy 
government  Whip  of  $1,000,  and  for  the  Op- 
position Whip  and  the  Whip  of  each  party 
having  12  or  more  members  in  the  Assembly 
of  $1,000;  and  the  members'  mileage  allow- 
ance is  increased  to  provide  this  allowance 
from  15  trips  to  30  trips  per  annum. 

The  Executive  Council  Act  amendments 
increases  the  annual  salary  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister from  $16,000  to  $20,000;  of  each  other 
Minister  of  the  Crown  having  charge  of  a 
department  from  $12,000  to  $15,000,  and  of 
Ministers  without  Portfolio  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to 
outline  to  tlie  House  some  of  the  supporting 
philosophy  connected  with  the  two  bills.  Be- 
fore I  start  I  would  like  to  say  that  essen- 
tially my  personal  feelings— and  I  suppose 
you  share  them  in  some  degree— are  that  of 
all  tlie  things  I  have  had  to  do  in  this  Legis- 
lature over  a  period  of  time  I  think,  probably, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distasteful,  namely, 
bringing  forward  legislation  which,  in  eff^ect, 
increases  our  own  salaries,  and  my  own  salary. 

I  suspect  it  is  distasteful  to  all  of  us  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  we  must  vote 
to  approve  legislation  which  will  increase  our 
remuneration  as  members.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  if  we  were  not  faced  with  such  a 
responsibihty. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  other  method  by 
which  we  can  adjust  the  indemnities  other 
than  to  bring  forward  appropriate  legisla- 
tion and  express  our  approval  or  disapproval 
by  our  votes. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
tlie  Prime  Minister  on  November  14,  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  initiated  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  level  of  remuneration 
received  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario.  At  that  time  I  indicated  to  the 
House  that  consideration  was  being  given 
to  the  revision  of  the  members'  salaries. 
Indeed,  I  agreed  categorically  with  the  thesis 
which  was  put  forward  that  revisions  are  both 
merited  and  overdue. 

Contained  in  these  bills  is  a  schedule  of 
revisions  which  the  government  believes  will 
more  adequately  recognize  the  responsibilities 
and  work  load  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  expenses  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily incur  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 
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I  would  point  out  that  the  revisions  which 
are  proposed  in  these  bills,  although  they 
may  appear  quite  simple,  reflect  a  great  deal 
of  deliberation  and  study  by  myself  and 
others  in  the  government  and  consultation 
with  the  leader  of  Opposition  and  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  contents  of  these  bills,  but  I  shall 
leave  it  to  them  to  deal  with  this  aspect 
as  they  see  fit  at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  our  research  to  determine  the  level  of 
remuneration  which  members  of  this  House 
should  receive,  the  government  also  com- 
missioned an  independent  study  of  this 
matter.  The  competent  firm  of  management 
consultants  which  undertook  an  evaluation 
of  the  salary  levels  of  the  senior  Ontario 
public  service  studied  also  the  unique  area 
of  remuneration  of  members.  While  these 
bills  represent  a  modification  of  the  recom- 
mendations, I  would  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  the  suggestions  which  that  firm  of 
independent  management  consultants  pro- 
posed, and  the  research  which  supported 
them,  were  most  valuable  in  drafting  this 
legislation. 

In  undertaking  the  current  review  of  mem- 
bers' compensation,  we  sought  to  develop  a 
consistent  approach  which  could  be  applied 
not  only  to  current  conditions,  but  which  will 
enable  more  eflBcient  adjustments  to  be  made 
to  meet  future  requirements. 

We  also  sought  to  eliminate  several  ques- 
tionable elements  in  the  present  system  of 
remuneration,  and  to  recognize  the  work  loads 
and  responsibilities  of  members  who  accept 
special  duties  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  Legislature. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
area  of  compensation  of  elected  public  ser- 
vants is  highly  unstructured.  When  one 
studies  the  subject  of  remuneration,  regard- 
less of  the  level  of  government  to  which  it 
applies,  there  is  no  clear  basis  in  most  juris- 
dictions in  the  western  world  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  In  most  cases,  compensation 
has  been  developed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  in 
response  to  pressures  of  one  kind  or  another 
over  the  years.  However,  there  are  a  few 
consistent  criteria  which  have  guided  legis- 
lative bodies.  By  referring  to  them,  I  can 
illustrate  that  the  search  for  an  adequate 
system  of  compensation  to  serve  the  demo- 
cratic process  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  is  neither  a  modem  problem,  nor 
one  unique  in  Canada. 

For  example,  one  of  the  earlier  select  com- 
mittee  on  members'  salaries  was   conducted 


by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  1831. 
In  its  report,  the  select  committee  noted  that 
it  was  "frequently  observed  .  .  .  that  ofiBces 
in  a  free  country  should  not  be  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  fortunes." 

This  principle— that  public  office  should 
be  attainable  for  every  citizen— is  fundamental 
to  our  democratic  system.  It  is  the  crux  of 
every  investigation  into  members'  remunera- 
tion, and  a  basic  element  of  the  various  sys- 
tems which  have  been  developed  to  deal 
with  compensation  of  elected  people. 

Another  expression  of  this  principle  was  put 
forward  by  David  Lloyd  George,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1911,  when  he  said: 

The  only  principle  of  payment  in  the 
public  service  is  that  you  should  make  an 
allowance  to  a  man  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain himself  comfortably  and  honourably, 
but  not  luxuriously,  during  the  time  he  is 
rendering  service  to  the  state. 

The  remuneration  of  Ministers  and  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  was  the  subject  of 
a  further  review  by  an  independent  commitee 
in  1964,  the  committee  adopted  the  principle 
that: 

Payment  should  be  such  as  not  only  to 
enable  the  man  with  no  external  means  to 
become  a  member  of  the  House  without 
financial  embarrassment,  but  to  allow  him 
to  discharge  the  proper  expenses  of  con- 
scientious and  efficient  membership  and  to 
live  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  service. 

He  should  not  be  forced  to  sacrifices 
which  impair  the  quality  of  his  service  and 
lower  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  Parlia- 
ment itself. 

That  report  concluded  by  saying: 

Our  recommendations  should  .  .  .  reduce 
the  danger  that  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  ability  will  be  turned  away  by 
lack  of  means  to  adopt  it,  and  they  may 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
democratic  institutions  of  government. 

I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  I  did 
not,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  here,  or  none 
of  us  here,  enter  public  life  with  the  idea  that 
we  would  make  a  fortune.  Indeed,  I  stood 
for  public  office  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
successful  I  would  probably  earn  a  good  deal 
less  than  if  I  had  continued  to  practise  law. 
I  know  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  mem- 
bers when  I  say  that  there  is  an  enormous 
satisfaction  in  serving  the  people  of  Ontario 
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to  which  a  dollar  valuation  cannot  be— nor 
should  be— attached. 

At  the  same  time,  these  principles  to  which 
I  have  referred  must  apply,  and  have  been 
applied  in  the  philosophy  of  the  revisions 
made  in  1965  and  in  these  two  bills  that  I 
introduced  today.  We  must  ensure  that  any 
resident  may  stand  for  public  office  and  that, 
once  elected,  may  receive  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  conduct  the  business  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  without  financial  penalty  to  himself 
and  his  family.  Only  if  we  can  achieve  this 
can  we  be  certain  that  we  are  attracting 
to  public  office  the  best  and  most  qualified 
men  and  women. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement,  and  one 
with  which  anyone  who  examined  the  prob- 
lem objectively  would  agree,  that  compensa- 
tion for  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
has  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  responsi- 
bilities, work  load  and  cost  of  living.  The 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  session,  to  the 
point  where  members  are  here  between  eight 
and  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  the  further 
involvement  in  select  committees  which  has 
grown  greater  and  greater  in  recent  years, 
and  the  whole  factor  of  constituency  work 
between  sessions,  which  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  as  well,  have  turned  what  was 
not  long  ago  a  part-time  job  into  what  is 
now  virtually  a  full-time  occupation.  Cer- 
tainly no  member  could  eflFectively  handle 
full-time  work  in  private  life  and  adequately 
discharge  his  public  responsibilities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this   Legislature. 

This  is  especially  so  for  those  who  are  in 
the  so-called  white  collar  and  managerial 
groups  where  part-time  work  is  just  simply 
impossible. 

With  this  heavier  work  load  have  come 
parallel  increases  in  the  costs  of  meals,  accom- 
modation and  already  onerous  travel  costs  for 
members.  I  remember  when  we  used  to  have 
passes  on  the  railways  that  meant  something, 
but  they  do  not  mean  much  any  more.  These 
costs  are  especially  acute  for  members  who 
represent  constituencies  located  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  seat  of  government  at 
Queen's  Park  and,  indeed,  just  travelling 
around  some  of  these  constituencies  alone  is  a 
very  large  task  indeed. 

Our  present  system  of  indemnities  was 
begun  under  circumstances  far  different  from 
those  with  which  we  deal  today.  The  original 
concept  of  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  was 
to  compensate  or  indemnify  a  member  for 
expenses  incurred  while  attending  a  short 
session,  and  we  all  remember  those  days. 


When  I  first  came  in  the  House  we  would 
meet  perhaps  at  the  end  of  January  and  finish 
always  on  the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday. 
It  was  automatic.  1  think  the  first  session  I 
spent  in  this  House  was  something  like  seven 
weeks  long,  as  compared  with  the  fact  that 
this  particular  session  has  been  going  on  for 
over  a  year. 

In  any  event,  that  indemnity  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  salary.  The  same  principle,  that 
is,  of  indemnifying  a  member  who  must  come 
to  the  seat  of  government  to  transact  the 
province's  business  on  behalf  of  those  who 
elect  him,  still  applies.  But  clearly,  this  needs 
to  be  updated  and  brought  into  closer  con- 
formity with  current  conditions. 

The  study  undertaken  for  us,  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  also  dealt  with  the 
level  of  payment  for  the  members  of  the 
executive  council.  The  report  stated  that,  "In 
all  our  work  in  executive  compensation  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector,  we  have 
seen  no  positions  which  place  any  greater 
demand  on  an  individual  than  those  of  a 
senior,  elected  public  servant  of  the  province 
of  Ontario." 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the  "Tech- 
nological explosion,  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  increasing  complexity  of  provincial 
and  federal  relationships  on  the  one  hand  and 
provincial-municipal  relationships  on  the 
other,  plus  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the 
public  for  central  services,  have  resulted  in  a 
job  expansion  with  no  real  point  of  com- 
parison with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
federal  area." 

The  report  added  that,  "In  addition  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  offices  of  comparable 
scale  to  federal  Ministers,  members  of  the 
Ontario  Cabinet  have  considerably  higher 
demands  on  their  time  by  constituents," 
mainly,  I  suppose,  because  we  are  closer 
to  them. 

In  discussing  thes  matters,  I  would  express 
the  view  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  men 
and  women  in  elected  public  positions  are 
unlikely  to  receive  compensation  directly 
comparable  to  their  levels  of  responsibility. 
Nor,  I  am  confident,  would  they  expect  to 
receive  the  same  level  of  compensation  as 
that  being  paid  for  comparable  responsibilities 
in  the  private  sector. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  to  all  that 
the  steady  escalation  of  the  cost  of  Uving  in 
the  four  years  since  amendments  were  made 
has  eroded  tlie  capacity  of  members  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  One  of 
the   methods   which   we   considered   to   help 
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overcome  this  situation  was  to  relate  the  com- 
pensation for  members  and  Ministers  to  the 
salary  scale  of  senior  Deputy  Ministers  which, 
in  turn,  is  related  to  the  pay  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice as  a  whole.  However,  as  we  considered 
this  suggestion  and  the  method  by  which  it 
might  be  carried  out,  we  rejected  it  as  un- 
workable. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  element 
contained  in  our  existing  system  of  indemai- 
ties  and  expense  allowances,  which  is  common 
with  the  federal  government  and  other  prov- 
inces, and  which  we  also  considered  at  length. 
This  is  the  tax-free  element  of  the  general 
expense  allowance.  I  have  always  considered 
it  to  be  a  questionable  practice  to  have  legis- 
lators, who  must  decree  that  taxes  be  levied 
by  others,  be  in  some  measure  partially  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  We  gave  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
the  general  expense  allowance  and  allowing 
members  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Legislature.  However,  close  examin- 
ation of  the  complications  of  devising  such  a 
system  led  us  reluctantly  to  retain  tlie  present 
structure. 

I  believe  that  the  level  of  compensation 
which  is  contained  in  tliese  two  bills  will 
more  adequately  reflect  the  responsibilities 
and  work  load  of  members  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  and  bring  the  level  of  payment 
more  closely  in  line  with  that  of  the  members 
of  the  federal  Parliament  and  the  Quebec 
National  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  23rd  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe, 
chairman. 


ESTIMATES, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Chairman:  Estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Chairman,  presenting  for  the  first  time  to  this 
House  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  a 
word  about  my  predecessor  in  this  portfolio, 
the  hon.  member  for  Ontario  riding. 

As  the  members  of  this  House  know,  this 
gentleman  led  this  department  for  over  10 
years  and  as  one  who  has  now  come  into  the 
department,  I  can  see  the  definite  signs  of  his 
leadership  in  this  department.  From  the  time 


he  took  over,  back  in  1958  to  the  present 
time,  phenomenal  growth  has  occurred;  many 
new  programmes  have  been  instituted,  and 
much  has  been  done  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
I  think  that  it  cannot  go  witiiout  being  men- 
tioned in  this  House,  that  this  House  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  hon.  member  for  Ontario  riding 
for  the  leadership  that  he  gave  to  this  de- 
partment. 

I  also  think  it  should  not  go  without  notice 
that  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  the  Canadian  Men- 
tal Health  Association  held  a  meeting  and 
paid  tribute  to  him  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership that  he  gave  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  estimates 
of  this  department  I  would  like  to  review  to 
the  House  a  few  of  the  highlights,  some  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  in  the  past 
year  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  plan- 
ning to  undertake.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
paying  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  department. 
In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
department,  I  have  found  them  to  be  very 
competent  and  of  great  expertise  in  many  of 
the  various  areas  that  our  department  covers. 

I  would  like  to  also  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
people  not  immediately  on  our  staff;  but  the 
many  people  on  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health,  its  various  committees,  the  executives 
of  the  health  organizations  in  this  province 
and  all  those  in  the  field  of  health  who  have 
been  working  with  us  as  a  team  over  these 
past  years  to  bring  about  the  great  advances 
that  we  have  had  in  the  health  field  in  this 
province. 

The  first  area  I  would  like  to  review  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this 
council  continues  to  make  substantial  pro- 
gress. As  hon.  members  will  remember,  the 
council  has  been  given  statutory  authority  as 
the  senior  advisory  body  of  health  in  The 
Department  of  Health  Act,  1968-1969. 

There  is  in  the  annual  report  of  this  de- 
partment an  outline  of  the  council's  activities, 
including  details  of  organization  and  member- 
ship. I  believe  that  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  council  and  its  various  committees  that 
we  have  been  able  to  bring  together  a  broad 
and,  indeed,  a  unique  spectrum  of  interest 
and  experience.  We  have  received  from  this 
council  a  series  of  major  reports  and  recom- 
mendations on  a  variety  of  matters  of  priority 
interest  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
health  service  arrangements  in  this  province. 
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These  reports  cover  such  subjects  as  health 
manpower,  education  of  the  health  disciplines, 
regional  organization  of  health  services, 
physical  resources,  health  research,  health 
statistics  and  health  library  services.  I  do 
appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  reports 
have  not  as  yet  been  made  available  to  the 
House.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  these 
reports  are  interrelated,  both  in  subject  matter 
and  recommendations.  If  we  had  presented 
them  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  as  and  when 
they  were  submitted  to  us,  there  could  have 
been  misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

However,  we  have  now  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  reports  which,  taken  together, 
add  up  to  a  significant  and  comprehensible 
total  effort,  worthy  of  presentation  to  the  hon. 
members  and  in  due  course  for  distribution  to 
other  jurisdictions. 

With  this  end  in  view,  an  overall  report 
on  the  council's  activities  is  now  being  pre- 
pared. This  document  will  collate  the  major 
features  and  recommendations  from  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  accepted  by 
the  council  so  far  and  will  have  as  appendices 
the  various  individual  reports.  After  the  coun- 
cil has  reviewed  and  approved  this  material 
at  the  council's  next  meeting  in  January,  I 
will  make  the  reports  available  to  hon. 
members  of  this  House  and  the  public  shortly 
thereafter. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health,  during  its  comparatively 
short  existence,  has  occasioned  much  interest, 
not  only  in  other  provinces  but  in  federal 
circles  as  well.  We  have  also  had  expressions 
of  interest  and  requests  for  information 
about  the  council's  work  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  from  our  friends  south  of  the 
border. 

I  am  sure  that  when  hon.  members  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  quality 
and  the  scope  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health,  they  will  agree  that  this 
council  is  a  most  important  and  worthwhile 
advisory  body  to  this  government.  It  is  pro- 
viding an  effective  mechanism  for  the  de- 
velopment, in  Ontario,  of  comprehensive 
health  services  of  highest  quality  on  a  planned 
and  orderly  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon,  members  realize 
the  Ministers  of  Health  from  the  various  prov- 
inces met  in  Ottawa  just  this  week  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  with  the  federal  Minister  of 
Health  and  Welfare.  The  primary  subject  on 
the  agenda  of  this  meeting  was  a  report  to 
our  conference  of  ministers  from  the  com- 
mittee set  up  by  our  conference  on  the  cost 
of  health  services  in  Canada. 


This  report  is  in  three  volumes,  and  I  think 
that  we  made  available  to  the  both  Oppos- 
itions, copies  of  this  report  on  Friday.  We 
got  them  down  as  quickly  as  we  could.  It  is 
in  three  volumes  with  volume  1  being  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  various  task 
forces,  with  a  consolidation  of  important 
recommendations.  The  province  of  Ontario 
established  a  committee  to  review  health  care 
costs  in  this  province  some  months  ago  and 
we  were  prominently  represented  on  the 
federal  committee  and  its  various  task  forces. 
The  work  of  the  provincial  committee  has 
been  complementary  to  the  national  effort 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  in  a 
position  to  analyze  the  various  recommenda- 
tions proposed  in  the  consolidated  document 
before  the  Ottawa  meeting. 

Most  of  the  first  day  of  our  meeting  at  the 
Ottawa  conference  was  taken  up  with  a  re- 
view of  health  care  costs  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  primary  committee,  with  its  steering 
committee,  should  continue  to  function  and 
report  back  to  the  Conference  of  Ministers. 
This  decision  was  taken  because  it  was  ap- 
preciated that  there  was  a  substantial  amount 
of  unfinished  business,  particularly  as  related 
to  implementation  in  areas  in  which  there  was 
a   combined  provincial   and   federal   interest. 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  committee,  with 
its  various  task  forces,  has  been  requested  to 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  putting  for- 
ward recommendations  and  proposed  methods 
to  implement  the  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  will  take  into  account  the 
proposals  of  the  federal  committee  and  other 
features  which  our  provincial  group  consider 
pertinent  to  this  particular  province.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  know  that  the  provincial  task  forces  ar^ 
reviewing  costs  as  related  to  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities,  medical  services,  men- 
tal health,  public  health,  dental  care  and 
drugs  and  biologicals.  If  other  task  forces 
are  required,  they  will  be  set  up  to  com- 
plete an  analysis  of  the  total  spectrum. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  ag- 
gressive action  will  be  taken  so  that  the 
people  of  this  province  will  have  available 
to  them  Health  services  which  are  of  the 
highest  quality  and  also  which  are  effective 
and  economic. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  an  agency  coming 
under  our  department. 

On  an  ever-widening  front  in  this  province, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  North  America, 
public  concern  about  the  rising  incidence  of 
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drug  abuse  is  becoming  increasingly  vocal. 
It  takes  only  a  few  well-illustrated  newspaper 
or  television  reports  to  divert  public  attention 
to  a  new  crisis,  a  new  aspect  of  illicit  drugs. 

We  hear  the  urgent  pleas  of  parents  whose 
children  are  on  "speed"  to  help  them,  to  tell 
them  what  to  do,  to  set  up  centres  where 
they  can  be  given  emergency  treatment  or 
helped  over  the  long  term;  we  hear  a  grow- 
ing segment  of  society  demanding  research 
into  marijuana;  we  hear  of  the  great  need 
to  relieve  our  courts  and  jails  of  the  chronic 
drunkenness  offenders,  and  to  make  such 
people  medical  and  not  police  responsibilities. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  that  these  are 
urgent  problems  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing about.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  be 
motivated  solely  by  public  crisis  or  panic 
reactions;  on  the  other  we  can  look  at  the 
whole  social  pattern  of  drug  and  alcohol,  its 
use  and  abuse  and  try  to  devise  solutions  that 
are  of  infinitely  more  value,  and  have  some 
chance  of  being  permanent. 

It  is  with  this  permanence,  perspective  and 
stability  in  mind  that  we  have  given  the 
addiction  research  foundation  of  Ontario  such 
a  broad  mandate  in  dealing  with  drug  de- 
pendence and  Mr.  Chairman,  this  includes 
alcohol  from  the  point  of  view  of  research, 
education  and  public  information,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  treatment  pro- 
grammes. 

To  minimize  the  spread  of  human  depen- 
dence on  alcohol  and  drugs  and  to  determine 
how  best  to  treat  the  existing  victims  of  this 
major  health  problem,  the  staff  members  of 
the  foundation  must  deploy  themselves  across 
this  province  to  stimulate  action  by  agencies 
within  each  specific  community.  At  this  time 
the  foundation  is  represented  in  more  than 
25  municipalities  in  this  province. 

In  some  communities  the  staff  is  neces- 
sarily large  and  the  functions  and  resources 
are  as  diversified  as  are  the  needs  of  that 
community.  In  other  towns  one  staff  person 
must  wear  many  hats,  he  must  be  counsellor 
to  teachers,  parents,  physicians;  he  must  be 
the  liaison  person  with  youth  groups,  with 
media,  with  the  local  hospital  and  the  other 
available  health  and  social  services. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  deployment  of 
foundation  units,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  two 
regional  centres  are  exactly  the  same,  that 
some  have  more  research  function  than 
others,  while  some  are  more  service  and 
community-oriented. 

The  Lake  Erie  region  which  operates  out 
of  London  has  a  community  and  professional 


education  programme,  and  out-patient  clinic, 
provides  support  to  halfway  houses,  provides 
supporting  staff  in  a  mental  hospital  in 
Goderich  and  has  set  up  a  crisis  intervention 
centre  for  care  of  amphetamine,  "speed" 
abusers  in  the  city  in  conjunction  with 
Victoria  Hospital. 

The  Lake  St.  Clair  region,  headquartered 
in  Windsor,  has  an  active  clinical  consultative 
service  in  that  city,  as  well  as  community 
development  workers  in  Chatham  and  Samia. 
It  also  provides  support  to  halfway  houses. 

In  the  Niagara  Counties  region,  there  are 
clinical  and  consultative  services  in  Welland, 
Port  Colbome,  St.  Catharines  and  Niagara 
Falls,  and  there  is  a  counselling  service  in 
Dunnville. 

In  the  Midwestern  Ontario  region  there  are 
three  distinct,  but  related  programmes.  The 
centre  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  offers  a  pro- 
gramme of  specialized  services  including 
information,  consultation,  counselling  and 
referral  assistance.  The  segment  of  the  pro- 
gramme originating  in  Brantford  covers  Brant 
and  Norfolk  counties  and  the  third  pro- 
gramme in  Guelph,  is  run  independently  by 
the  Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  public  health 
unit  with  initial  support  of  a  grant-in-aid 
from  the  foundation. 

The  Northern  programmes  division  operates 
an  out-patient  chnic  and  a  psychiatric  in- 
patient unit  in  Sudbury,  consultative  services 
in  Orillia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  North  Bay,  South 
Porcupine,  Kapuskasing,  Kirkland  Lake,  Fort 
William  and  a  detoxication  hostel  for  over- 
night accommodation,  primarily  used  by 
Indian  people  in  Kenora.  There  is  also  finan- 
cial aid  and  staff  supjjort  for  a  special  hospital 
ward  and  a  drop-in  centre  in  Port  Arthur,  as 
well  as  a  halfway  house  in  Fort  William.  In 
all  of  these  units  the  primary  focus  is  on  de- 
velopment of  community  resources,  profes- 
sional training  and  preventive  education. 

In  eastern  Ontario,  with  headquarters  in 
Ottawa,  there  is  an  out-patient  and  consulta- 
tion service  within  that  city,  a  clinical  research 
and  teaching  unit  at  Queen's  University, 
financial  and  staff  support  for  an  addiction 
studies  department  at  the  Peterborough  civic 
hospital.  There  is  also  financial  and  staff 
support  for  an  independent  halfway  house  in 
Ottawa,  a  drop-in  centre  in  Cornwall,  and 
there  are  community-based  consultation  serv- 
ices and  some  direct  services  in  Brockville, 
Cornwall,  Pembroke  and  Kingston. 

In  metropolitan  Hamilton  the  multi-disci- 
plinary staff  maintains  an  out-patient  clinic, 
assists  in  teaching  rounds  in  the  community 
hospital,  organizes  weekly  seminars  and  case 
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conferences  for  local  professionals;  has  an 
annual  programme  of  fellowships,  and  faciH- 
tates  an  in-patient  unit  for  alcoholics  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hamilton  Psychiatric  Hospital, 
and  shortly,  in  conjunction  with  Chedoke  Hos- 
pital, a  25-bed  in-patient  unit  will  be  opened. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  foundation 
staff  maintain  out-patient  cHnics  in  central, 
and  east,  and  soon  in  North  Toronto,  a  half- 
way house  and  a  detoxication  centre,  a  dem- 
onstration centre  for  employed  alcoholics  re- 
ferred by  their  employers,  a  rehabilitative 
farm  for  alcoholics  near  Elora,  a  speaker's 
bureau,  and  a  youth  counselling  service.  It 
has  recently  instituted  a  24-hour  information 
service  which  was  designed  primarily  to  tell 
parents,  professionals,  or  even  the  young 
people  themselves,  what  to  do  in  cases  of 
drug  emergency,  to  make  referral  to  the  most 
appropriate  hospital  or  health  centre  if  neces- 
sary to  advise  on  helping  facihties  of  an  acute 
or  long-term  nature  available  in  the  city. 

There  are  also  community  programmes  in 
Oakville,  Mississauga,  Whitby,  Oshawa,  and 
Newmarket.  In  downtown  Toronto  the  foun- 
dation with  the  co-operation  of  the  YMCA 
has  just  established  a  consultation  centre  for 
both  youth  and  adults  where  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  information  about  drugs. 

As  part  of  its  central  services,  the  founda- 
tion has  also  reins  titu ted  its  narcotic  addiction 
unit  to  test  the  validity  of  methadone  in  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addicts  and  it  is  now  develop- 
ing a  crisis  intervention  centre  for  emergency 
and  long-term  care  of  "speed"  and  multi- 
drug users.  This  unit  will  eventually  include 
residential  and  other  back-up  facilities  for 
rehabilitation. 

All  of  diese  regional  services,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, receive  support  from  the  foundation's 
central  educational  division  which  develops 
literature,  films  and  television  material  for 
public  use;  and  for  use  in  school  systems  and 
professional  training;  and  from  the  research 
division  which  in  the  20-year  operation  of  the 
foundation  has  become  one  of  the  leading  re- 
search centres  in  the  world  dealing  with 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

To  correlate  more  effectively  such  activities 
and  to  bring  professionals  of  the  various  dis- 
ciplines closer  together,  the  foundation  will 
shortly  be  moving  into  its  new  headquarters, 
which  house  a  research  block,  administrative 
and  professional  offices,  as  well  as  a  100-bed 
hospital.  Significantly,  this  clinical  institute 
will  be  used  as  a  teaching  hospital  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

This,  then,  is  the  actual  physical  makeup  of 
the   foundation,   featuring  different  priorities 


in  the  different  communities.  But  there  are, 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  common  elements  and 
needs  throughout  the  province  about  "public 
crisis,"  or  about  reports  of  bizarre  incidents 
related  to  drug  abuse,  we  obviously  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  these.  But  we  must  see  them 
as  symptoms  of  an  underlying  disorder  within 
society. 

The  foundation  has  studied  very  intensively 
this  disorder,  this  social  pattern.  It  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot  isolate  mari- 
juana use  among  youth,  the  "speed"  user,  the 
chronic  alcoholic,  the  drunk  driver,  or  the 
adult  abuser  of  drugs,  such  as  tranquilizers 
and  sedatives.  The  way  society  generally  uses 
drugs,  they  say,  not  only  endorses  this  use 
but  very  actively  encourages  it  through  adver- 
tising and  other  means  of  suggestion,  and 
bears  a  very  direct  relationship  on  the  way 
the  so-called  subcultures  use  drugs. 

In  a  series  of  high  school  studies  done 
by  the  foundation  in  London  and  Toronto 
in  1968,  which  are  being  up-dated  at  this 
time,  at  least  16  per  cent  of  students  were 
shown  to  have  experimented  with  drugs  such 
as  marijuana,  solvents,  amphetamines  and 
LSD.  More  than  ten  per  cent  of  grade  9  stu- 
dents in  the  study  had  experimented  with 
marijuana  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  highest 
level  of  experimentation  within  the  schools. 

We  were  also  shown  that  the  way  parents 
in  a  household  regard  drugs— even  the  socially- 
accepted  ones  such  as  tobacco  and  alcohol- 
have  a  direct  relationship  on  the  prevalence 
of  drug  use  among  their  children.  These 
studies  also  showed  us  that  regardless  of  the 
incidence  of  other  drug  use  among  the  stu- 
dent groups,  alcohol  and  tobacco  were  still 
by  far  the  most  popular  and  the  most  used 
drugs  of  all.  Of  all  students  in  the  London 
survey,  for  example,  68  per  cent  reported 
having  used  alcohol,  46  per  cent  reported 
having  used  tobacco. 

Another  major  factor  to  consider— one  which 
is  underlined  in  a  report  on  prescription  drug 
use  which  will  be  released  soon  by  the  foun- 
dation—is that  in  one  sample  year,  at  least 
1.37  million  prescriptions  for  mood-modifying 
drugs— these  are  the  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates and  tranquilizers— were  issued  to  1.35 
million  people  over  the  age  of  15.  This  means 
that  in  this  study,  on  an  average,  therefore, 
this  is  one  prescription  for  a  mood-modifying 
drug  for  every  person  over  the  age  of  15. 

Only  with  such  scientifically-valid  back- 
ground, one  free  of  rumour,  speculation,  edu- 
cated wild  guesses,  or  panic  reactions,  can 
we  make  true  assessments  of  the  scope  of  the 
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drug  problem  and  determine  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  it. 

Relating  this  to  the  matter  of  ampheta- 
mines, for  example,  the  foundation's  role  must 
be  to  determine  the  best  means  of  treating 
emergency  cases,  to  devise  the  means  of  pro- 
viding long-term  rehabilitation  to  get  people 
who  are  dependent  on  such  drugs  oflF  them. 
For  several  months  the  foundation  has  been 
running  a  crisis  intervention  centre  for  the 
amphetamine  and  multi-drug  user  in  London. 

A  similar  one,  with  a  co-ordinating  function 
related  to  other  social  and  health  services  in 
the  city,  is  now  being  developed  for  the  city 
of  Toronto.  On  the  basis  of  the  foundation's 
experience  in  such  units,  a  professionally- 
viable  approach  to  "speed"  can  be  developed. 
The  intention  is  notj  and  will  not  be,  that 
other  agencies  will  be  relieved  of  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  of  service.  Service  must 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  hospitals 
and  other  health  and  social  agencies  that 
already  exist  in  every  community. 

The  foundation's  role  will  be  to  assist  such 
units,  to  provide  information,  support  per- 
sonnel and  the  community  stimulus  to  get 
something  effective  done.  For  example,  in 
Toronto  there  are  hospital  beds  and  facilities 
for  "speed"  users  that  are  not  being  used 
for  that  purpose.  Space  for  emergency  care, 
therefore,  is  not  the  primary  need  in  this 
case,  but  development  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge  about  rehabilitation  and  long-term 
care  might  well  be  more  important  than  any 
bed  count. 

In  more  direct  educational  activities,  the 
foundation  is  now  involved  in  production  of 
fact  sheets  which  are  distributed  widely  to 
professional  groups  and  the  public  at  large. 
The  fact  sheets— one  has  already  been  done 
on  marijuana,  solvents,  LSD,  amphetamines 
and  alcohol— describe  the  drugs  themselves, 
their  effects,  dosage,  what  is  known  about 
them.  Already  one  million  of  these  have  been 
distributed. 

Material  from  these  sheets  has  formed 
the  basis  for  a  strong  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  which  I  am  sure  many  members 
have  already  seen  and  which  has  started  to 
show  up  all  across  this  province.  So  far  we 
have  seen  ads  on  the  $1  cigarette,  which  of 
course  refers  to  marijuana;  "The  Fun-Filled 
Disaster  Kit,"  which  is  an  ad  on  glue  and 
solvents;  "Some  Trips  Are  More  Dangerous," 
which  is  about  LSD;  and  "What  You  Don't 
Know  Can  Hurt  You,"  referring  to  ampheta- 
mines. A  television  campaign  relating  to 
alcohol  and  drugs  is  now  also  being  devel- 
oped. 


Throughout  this  spectrum  of  educational 
activities,  the  foundation  has  found  that 
youth  will  not  respond  favourably  to  preach- 
ing, scare  tactics  or  hounding,  but  it  does 
have  considerable  regard  for  the  facts  and 
findings  of  science.  Essential,  therefore,  to  all 
of  these  educational  aids  developed  by  the 
foundation  is  their  scientific  responsibility. 

During  the  recent  marijuana  dialogue, 
stimulated  by  the  drug  inquiry  hearing  there 
has  been  an  evident  lack  of  this  kind  of 
responsibility.  To  give  the  commission  bene- 
fit of  their  experience,  foundation  personnel 
have  held  meetings  with  the  federally- 
appointed  group  and  have  prepared  a 
detailed  memorandum  assisting  the  commis- 
sion, the  federal  commission,  in  developing 
its  hearings,  and  are  now  developing  an  ex- 
tensive brief  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
federal  commission  in  the  near  future. 

To  date,  the  foundation  has  conducted 
animal  experimentation,  laboratory  work;  has 
developed  in  book  form  an  important  assess- 
ment of  the  scientific  literature  from  around 
the  world.  An  expanded  version  of  this  is 
now  being  written  and  is  nearing  completion, 
of  a  psychological  and  physical  assessment  of 
more  than  250  marijuana  users  in  Toronto. 

But  let  us  not  think  that  on  the  basis  of 
such  studies  alone,  one  will  be  able  to  make 
a  simple  decision  about  the  legal  status  of 
marijuana.  There  is  no  rational  way  of  decid- 
ing how  much  harm  from  a  particular  sub- 
stance or  practice  society  is  prepared  to  put 
up  with.  This  can  only  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  general  contemporary  values,  rather 
than  the  scientific  reasoning  alone. 

The  foundation  at  present  is  very  clear  in 
stressing  that  at  the  present  time  it  cannot 
support  legalization  of  marijuana,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  in  opposing  the  present  crimi- 
nalization of  vast  numbers  of  experimental  or 
curious  users  of  the  drug.  It  strongly  urges 
moving  legislation  governing  marijuana  out 
of  The  Narcotics  Control  Act  and  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

It  is  this  kind  of  judgment,  one  balancing 
the  scientific  and  the  social  values,  that  an 
organization  such  as  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  is  particularly  qualified  to  make. 
For  reasons  such  as  these  the  foundation  was 
asked  by  Kiwanis  International  to  assist  in 
the  continent-wide  operation,  drug  alert  pro- 
gramme, and  it  subsequently  committed  itself 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  participation. 

Meetings  have  already  been  held  with 
Ontario  representatives  of  Kiwanis  to  discuss 
what  kinds  of  programmes  and  projects  the 
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local  clubs  across  this  province  could  best 
operate  in  their  own  communities,  and  to 
define  what  kind  of  guidance  the  foundation 
could  offer  by  way  of  resources  and  per- 
sonnel. This  is  an  excellent  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  how  citizens  can  themselves 
participate  in  programmes  devised  by  their 
own  community  leaders. 

The  foundation  has  also  held  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  recently  formed 
committee  on  drug  abuse  (CODA)  and  has 
offered  advisory  services  to  this  group. 

It  is  in  this  role  as  community  catalyst,  as 
resource  body,  as  scientific  conscience  that  the 
addiction  foundation  provides  one  of  its 
great  services  to  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hon.  members  on  another 
subject  will  recall  the  statements  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  March,  1969,  that  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement was  to  be  the  principal  vehicle  for 
the  government's  programme  on  environ- 
mental management  and  pollution  abatement. 

The  former  air  pollution  control  of  this 
Department  of  Health  is  now  the  air  manage- 
ment branch  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  and  the  staff 
formerly  dealing  with  waste  management  in 
this  department  is  now  the  waste  management 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  comple- 
ment of  233  persons  within  The  Department 
of  Health.  As  a  result,  the  printed  estimates 
no  longer  present  expenditures  forecasts  in 
the  two  departments  as  they  relate  to  these 
programmes.  The  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  I  believe,  provided 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  parties  with  two 
sheets  of  figures  which  show  the  changes  in 
the  estimates  for  both  departments. 

Briefly  an  amount  of  $3,258,900  is  being 
transferred  from  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. 

In  consequence,  the  revised  estimates  for 
the  public  health  programme  and  the  environ- 
mental health  services  are  as  follows:  And 
rather  than  reading  them  I  will  send  copies 
over  to  the  member. 

The  revised  estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Health  to  be  voted  now  total,  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  $394,450,100.  The  statutory 
vote  remains  at  $22,000.        . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about  the  public 
health  branch  of  the  department,  I  would  like 


to  mention  a  few  words  about  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  particularly  infant  and  peri- 
natal deaths. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality.  Over  the  past 
30  years,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  Ontario, 
which  is  a  well  known  indicator  of  the  quality 
of  health  care  for  our  infant  population,  has 
been  reduced  from  55  in  1937  to  19  in  1967. 

This  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  number  of  factors.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  general  improvement  in  the  care 
of  both  mothers  and  infants,  including  safer 
milk  and  water  supplies;  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases  by  immunization;  and  the 
reduction  in  other  communicable  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis. 

However,  the  greatest  reduction  of  deaths 
in  the  first  year  of  life  has  been  in  the  one-  to 
12-month  period.  While  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  some  reduction  in  deaths  of  infants 
very  early  in  their  lives,  at  present  66  per 
cent  of  deaths  of  infants  in  the  first  year 
occur  in  the  first  week  of  their  life. 

These  deaths  of  newborns  are  often  de- 
scribed as  the  hard  core  of  infant  mortality; 
the  deaths  that  are  most  difficult  to  prevent 
because  the  causes  are  more  complex. 

These  first-week  deaths,  together  with  in- 
fants who  are  still-bom  are,  I  understand, 
now  referred  to  as  perinatal  deaths,  that  is, 
those  which  occur  before  or  just  following 
the  mother's  confinement. 

In  Ontario  in  1967  there  were  3,000  such 
deaths,  with  a  rate  of  23  per  100,000  total 
births,  but  while  this  rate  was  below  the 
national  average  of  24,  two  provinces  had 
lower  rates  than  ours.  Moreover,  within  the 
province  there  are  variations  in  rates  which 
give  us  cause  for  concern. 

While  the  provincial  rate  of  23  is  com- 
mendable, rates  in  smaller  jurisdictions  within 
the  province,  both  rural  and  urban,  ranged  all 
the  way  from  17  to  31.  It  seems  fairly  obvious 
that  a  major  problem  in  maternal  and  child 
health  exists  here,  and  that  there  is  a  real 
need  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  field  of 
perinatal  deaths. 

As  is  well  known,  the  birth  rate  continues 
to  fall  in  Ontario,  in  other  parts  of  Canada 
and,  indeed,  in  other  industrialized  societies. 
Surely  this  makes  it  even  more  important  that 
babies  who  are  born,  not  only  survive,  but 
receive  care  which  will  provide  the  best  con- 
ditions for  their  nonnal  development  to  pro- 
ductive adulthood. 
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Among  the  main  causes  of  death  in  the  first 
week  of  life  are  immaturity,  affecting  babies 
who  are  bom  weighing  less  than  five  and  a 
half  pounds  and  are  not  quite  ready  for  exist- 
ence in  the  outside  world.  Congenital  mal- 
formations are  among  the  major  causes  of 
which  we  are  learning  much,  but  many  ques- 
tions have  yet  to  be  answered  on  how  con- 
genital malformations  can  be  prevented. 

The  third  major  condition,  and  perhaps  the 
leading  one  in  this  age  period,  is  a  group  of 
conditions  of  the  lungs  resulting  in  deaths 
from  respiratory  failure.  However,  it  has 
been  emphasized  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
my  advisors  that  the  most  important  single 
cause  of  death,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  this  period, 
often  associated  with  the  other  causes,  is  im- 
maturity. The  very  small  baby  has  not  the 
resources  to  survive  without  highly  specialized 
medical  and  nursing  care  in  specialized  facil- 
ities. 

If  we  consider  again  the  3,000  perinatal 
deaths  which  occurred  in  1967,  and  look  at 
deaths  in  adults  from  that  year,  it  is  not 
until  the  10-year  age  group  of  adults  between 
45  and  54  is  reached,  that  we  find  a  greater 
number  of  deaths.  In  that  group  there  were 
4,400  deaths,  and  that  is  the  only  place  in 
that  grouping  where  the  number  exceeds 
those  in  the  perinatal  death  group. 

We  are  investing  significantly  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease  and  cancer 
which  are  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the 
45  to  54  age  group,  and  no  one  would  decry 
these  important  investments. 

How  often,  however,  do  we  hear  of  cam- 
paigns to  provide  resources  to  study  the  cause 
of  immaturity  and  so  prevent  these  infant 
deaths.  The  saving  of  infant  lives  is  as  im- 
portant to  this  province  and,  indeed,  to  the 
nation,  as  any  health  problem  we  have  to 
face. 

For  these  reasons,  the  department  intends 
to  extend  its  activities  in  the  study  of  peri- 
natal deaths,  begun  a  number  of  years  ago 
with  the  study  in  university  hospitals  in  On- 
tario, which  was  reported  in  1967  and  widely 
distributed  since  then.  This  new  undertaking 
will  study  such  deaths  occurring  in  all  hos- 
pitals in  this  province. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  factors  in  the 
mother,  or  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  which 
were  revealed  by  the  former  study  to  be 
closely  related  to  successful  or  tragic  outcome 
of  her  pregnancy. 

In  the  planning  of  this  province-wide  pro- 
gramme,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  use 


information  on  documents  and  reports  already 
required  of  physicians  and  hospitals  so  as  not 
to  increase  the  burden  of  reporting  already 
carried  out  by  these  groups. 

An  advisory  group  of  clinical  authorities, 
statisticians  and  administrators  will  assist  the 
department  in  the  planning,  so  that  the  most 
pertinent  information  will  be  sought  and  pro- 
cessed as  efficiently  as  possible.  This  plan 
to  gather  such  information  and  to  do  this 
study  has  the  endorsation  of  the  council  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association. 

This  information  will  hopefully  reveal 
aspects  of  medical  and  nursing  care,  as  well 
as  aspects  of  the  mother's  care  of  herself 
which  may  influence  her  health  and  the  sur- 
vival of  her  baby.  These  include  such  things 
as  how  early  the  mother  seeks  the  advice 
of  her  physician;  her  nutrition;  the  number 
of  other  children  she  has  borne;  her  resources, 
both  financially  and  physically  which  have 
been  shown  to  influence  the  outcome  of  her 
pregnancy. 

This  kind  of  information  will  give  us  a 
more  sound  basis  on  which  to  plan  regionally 
to  bring  the  highest  level  of  care  to  mothers 
who  are  at  the  greatest  risk  of  complications 
of  pregnancy. 

Included  in  this  is  the  transport  of  mothers 
or  infants  already  bom  to  facilities  where 
they  can  get  the  necessary  care.  Perhaps 
many  of  us  are  not  aware  that  there  are  200 
hospitals  in  Ontario  which  provide  care  for 
mothers  and  newborn  infants  at  delivery.  A 
significant  number  of  these  hospitals  have 
relatively  few  matemity  and  newborn 
patients  during  the  year  and,  therefore,  can- 
not possibly  have  the  resources  either  in 
professional  personnel  or  equipment  to  cope 
with  all  the  types  of  complications  which  may 
arise. 

Many  of  us  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
modern  hospital  facilities  for  intensive  care 
patients  who  have  suffered  coronary  heart 
attacks.  Maternal  and  newborn  intensive  care 
facilities  are  operating  or  being  developed 
as  well  for  the  intensive  care  of  mothers 
and  newboms.  They  are  located  most  often 
in  hospitals  in  health  science  centres,  where 
families  and  highly  trained  personnel  are 
likely  to  be  avaflable. 

I  understand  that  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  care  of 
both  mother  and  infant  during  this  precarious 
experience  of  birth.  This  has  resulted  not  only 
in  lives  saved,  but  in  the  reduction  of  the 
hazards  of  births  so  that  such  babies  have  a 
much    better    opportunity    to    develop    into 
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nornial  productive  individuals.  This  pro- 
gramme, has,  therefore,  a  very  definite  pre- 
ventative purpose— to  save  mothers'  and 
infants'  lives  and  to  help  reduce  the  causes 
of  long-term  disabilities,  such  as  mental 
retardation  and  cerebral  palsy,  which  have 
often  been  associated  with  the  survival  of 
immature  or  very  small  babies,  for  whom 
today's  high  standards  of  care  were  not  avail- 
able. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this  province 
are  as  prepared  to  invest  in  the  salvage 
of  new  lives  as  they  have  been  in  investing 
in  the  salvage  of  adults  with  serious  heart 
disease  who  have  fewer,  perhaps,  productive 
years  to  look  forward  to. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  family  planning  because  I  believe  it  is 
closely  related  to  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  With  the  long-awaited  amendments  to 
the  Criminal  Code,  whereby  family  planning 
services  and  advice  are  no  longer  illegal 
activities,  we  look  forward  to  an  extension 
of  family  planning  services  in  this  province. 
This,  too,  has  its  preventative  aspects,  enabl- 
ing parents  to  plan  their  families  in  relation- 
ship to  their  resources  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren; not  merely  their  financial  resources  but 
their  human  resources. 

My  department  is  providing  financial  sup- 
port for  this  development  through  local  health 
services  grants  and  is  actively  urging  the 
setting  up  of  these  facilities,  the  family  plan- 
ning services,  across  this  province.  A  home 
environment  of  warmth  and  acceptance, 
which  will  foster  not  only  physical  health,  but 
normal  mental  and  emotional  growth  as  well, 
is  our  aspiration  for  all  children.  I  am  sure 
that  these  two  programmes  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  their  achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  incidence  of  venereal 
disease  as  a  public  health  problem  is  of  con- 
tinuing concern.  The  number  of  cases  that 
are  reported  each  year  does  not  reflect  in  any 
way  the  actual  extent  of  the  occurrence  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  but  rather  represents 
directly  the  amount  of  effort  that  is  directed 
to  obtaining  notification.  The  fact  that  most 
cases  of  venereal  disease  are  not  reported  to 
the  venereal  disease  control  section  of  my 
department  is  of  serious  concern.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  number  of  positive 
smears  for  gonorrhea  and  positive  blood  tests 
for  syphilis  performed  each  year  in  the  pro- 
vincial public  health  laboratories  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  reported  cases  for  either  of 
these  diseases,  and  it  is  a  valid  measure  of 
the  significance  of  the  problem  of  under- 
reporting. 


The  operation  of  an  eflFective  venereal 
disease  control  programme  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors.  The  first  of  these  is  an  aware- 
ness, a  high  index  of  suspicion,  that  a  venereal 
disease  may  be  present  in  an  individual,  often 
in  an  inapparent  form,  and  that  appropriate 
laboratory  examinations  are  the  only  way  in 
which  a  diagnosis  of  the  condition  will  be 
made. 

It  is  noted  that  of  all  cases  of  syphilis 
reported  in  Ontario  in  1968,  only  123,  or  15.5 
per  cent  were  in  the  infectious  stage;  and 
595,  or  74.6  per  cent  in  the  latent  stage.  This 
latter  group  constituted  a  majority  of  reported 
cases,  and  were  in  a  stage  which  presented  no 
symptoms  or  signs  of  disease,  being  diagnosed 
by  routine  serological  examination.  They  were 
not  detected,  therefore,  during  the  infective 
stage  when  the  identification  and  examination 
of  contacts  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  a  venereal 
disease  control  programme  is  directed  to  a 
location  and  examination  of  all  contacts  of 
each  case  of  a  venereal  disease  as  soon  as 
possible  after  exposure  has  occurred,  so  that 
effective  treatment  measures  can  be  instituted 
to  minimize  further  spread  of  infection.  The 
names  of  the  relevant  contacts  can  be 
obtained  only  by  careful  and  often  repeated 
interviewing  of  the  case,  either  by  the  per- 
sonal physician  or  by  an  appropriate  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  local  health  agency. 

The  Venereal  Disease  Protection  Act  pro- 
vides for  notification  of  all  cases  of  venereal 
disease  to  the  provincial  Department  of 
Health  rather  than  to  the  local  medical  ofiicer 
of  health.  There  are  several  reasons  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  central  reporting. 
The  maintenance  of  a  case  registry  by  a 
central  agency  is  of  value  in  providing  a 
standard  method  of  disease  classification,  of 
recording  the  treatment  that  has  been  used 
in  each  case,  and  of  providing  a  reference 
file  for  physicians  to  obtain  information  about 
an  individual's  past  history  of  venereal  disease. 

In  addition,  it  provides  the  mechanism  to 
follow  contacts  who  may  reside  in  munici- 
palities other  than  that  in  which  the  case 
occurred.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  abso- 
lute confidence  concerning  persons  suffering 
from  venereal  disease  be  maintained,  and  it 
is  considered  that  central  notification  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  ensuring  it.  It  should 
be  appreciated  that  central  reporting  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  or  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  good  professional  relation- 
ship between  the  practising  physician  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health  in  conducting  an 
effective  venereal  disease  control  programme 
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in  their  own  area.  The  confidence  of  the  case 
of  venereal  disease  remains  with  the  personal 
physician,  and  he  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  release  of  any  information  concerning  the 
case  of  venereal  disease  under  his  care,  and 
according  to  his  best  judgment. 

The  interviewing  of  each  case  of  venereal 
disease,  depending  on  the  stage  of  infection, 
to  obtain  the  names  of  relevant  contacts  is 
essential  in  the  control  of  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  In  certain  circumstances  it  is  recog- 
nized that  personal  physicians  will  prefer  to 
accept  this  responsibility  and  to  examine  and 
treat,  if  necessary,  those  so  named.  In  most 
situations,  however,  he  does  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  to  carry  out  this  im- 
portant function,  and  would  prefer  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  skilled  personnel  of 
the  local  health  departments. 

It  has  been  shown  that  repeated  interview- 
ing is  necessary  to  obtain  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  the  case  in  obtaining  the 
names  of  the  contacts  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  they  can  be  located  and  brought  in  for 
examination  and  treatment. 

An  important  reason  for  the  failure  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  venereal  disease  within  this 
province  is  that  interviewing  either  has  not 
been  done,  or  has  not  been  successful  in 
obtaining  the  names  of  contacts  involved. 
This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  reported  contacts  per  case,  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is  less  than  one,  on  the 
average,  and  control  measures  cannot  hope  to 
be  effective  until  this  situation  improves  con- 
siderably. In  areas  where  careful  and  in- 
tensive interviewing  techniques  have  been 
practised  the  average  number  of  contacts  per 
case  is  four. 

If  the  same  ratio  of  contacts  to  cases  ap- 
plies in  Ontario,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  otherwise,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  may  be  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  and  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
laboratory  examination  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  infected,  who  consequently 
remain  untreated,  and  continue  as  a  source 
of  the  spread  of  infection. 

Recognizing  that  the  control  of  VD  has 
been  ineffective  in  the  areas  mentioned  pre- 
viously—namely, notification  by  physicians, 
and  interviewing  by  either  physicians  or  local 
health  agencies,  and  appreciating,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  questions  have  been  raised  on 
treatment  and  other  aspects— I  have  author- 
ized, as  I  told  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  establishment  of  a  task  force  with  terms 
of  reference  as  follows:  .  , 


To  examine  all  aspects  of  venereal  disease 
control  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing: (a)  Diagnosis  and  treatment,  including 
provision  of  free  drug  therapy,  (b)  Reporting 
procedures,  including  report  forms,  (c)  Epide- 
miological procedures,  both  central  and  local, 
(d)  The  provision  of  clinic  services,  (e)  Educa- 
tional programmes,  both  professional  and  lay. 

The  task  force  will  also  have  the  authority 
to  invite  special  resource  personnel  to  provide 
information  in  related  fields  such  as  labora- 
tories—public, private  and  hospital— clinics, 
legal  aspects,  law  enforcement,  sociological 
factors,  education— both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary—and it  will  also  have  the  benefit  of 
working  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  and  the  Ontario  Health  Services 
Insurance  Plan. 

The  task  force  on  venereal  disease  is  com- 
prised of  individuals  with  expert  knowledge 
and  experience  in  various  aspects  of  venereal 
disease.  They  represent  those  groups  with 
particular  interests  and  involvement  in  treat- 
ment and  control  programmes.  The  task  force 
is  made  up  of  the  following  people:  Dr.  Frank 
Addlery,  general  practitioner,  Scarborough; 
Miss  Ella  Beardmore,  director  of  public  health 
nursing,  Scarborough;  Dr.  Harry  Brown,  gen- 
eral practitioner,  Samia;  Dr.  Anne  Kyle, 
clinic  director,  Toronto;  Dr.  W.  T.  R.  Linton, 
dermatologist,  Toronto;  Dr.  G.  W.  O.  Moss, 
associate  medical  officer  of  health,  city  of 
Toronto;  Dr.  W.  E.  Page,  medical  officer  of 
health,  Brantford;  Dr.  Carol  Voaden,  general 
practitioner,  Toronto.  And  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Dr.  J.  Stewart  Bell,  chief  of 
the  epidemiology  service  in  The  Department 
of  Health. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Minister  looks  about  him  he  will 
see  how  interested  his  backbenchers  are  in  his 
speech.  There  is  only  one  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  instructed  the  task 
force  to  place  before  me  recommendations  as 
soon  as  possible  for  an  aggressive  and  com- 
plete venereal  disease  programme  for  this 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man's  health  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  his  environment— the  air  he 
breathes,  the  water  he  drinks  and  the  food 
he  eats.  All  have  influence  on  his  state  of 
well-being.  The  quality  of  man's  environment 
has  been  affected  by  increasing  changes  in 
technology,  the  introducing  of  new  chemicals 
and  the  trend  to  urbanization.  While  the  evi- 
dence that  these  environmental  changes  are 
associated  with  changes  in  the  disease  picture 
in   man   is    not   conclusive,    there   is    concern 
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among  health  people  about  them.  The  en- 
vironmental health  services  branch  in  our 
department  brings  together  a  group  of  spe- 
cialists who  serve  to  keep  watch  on  the 
environment  and  the  possible  effects  of  these 
on  the  health  of  the  public  of  Ontario. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  significance  of  pesticides  in 
our  environment.  Because  of  the  concern 
about  contamination  of  our  environment,  an 
Order-in-Council  was  passed  last  May  ban- 
ning immediately  from  use  in  agriculture, 
aldrin,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor,  and  prohibit- 
ing all  other  use  after  January  1,  1970.  One 
exception  was  made  to  this  in  that  these 
substances  could  be  used  by  a  person  hold- 
ing a  licence  to  do  termite  extermination 
while  engaged  in  this  work. 

In  September  of  this  year,  another  Order- 
in-Council  was  approved  providing  for  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  DDT  after  January  1, 
1970.  There  were  three  exemptions  to  this 
ban.  The  Order-in-Council  made  provision 
for  DDT  to  be  available  under  permit  for  bat 
control,  tarnished  plant  bug  control  in  apple 
production,  and  cutworm  control  in  tobacco. 

It  should  be  stated  that  to  date  there  is 
no  concrete  evidence  that  DDT  is  posing  a 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
However,  there  is  concern  about  it  as  an 
environmental  pollutant  which  has  affected 
certain  groups  of  our  wildlife  and  fish.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  suitable  alternatives  become 
available  for  DDT  in  the  case  of  the  three 
exemptions,  the  latter  will  also  be  withdrawn. 
As  the  hon.  members  know,  aldrin,  dieldrin, 
heptachlor  and  DDT  are  members  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  group  of  insecticides. 

I  might  also  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  action  in  banning  DDT  in  this  province 
came  about  directly  as  the  result  of  our 
pesticides  advisory  board.  This  board  carried 
on  hearings  at  the  instigation  of  my  pre- 
decessor and  they  have  made  a  very  thorough 
report  which  is  presently  in  the  process  of 
being  printed  and  will  be  made  available 
shortly  to  all  the  hon.  members.  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  this  report  and  the  expertise 
of  our  pesticides  advisory  board  and  those 
they  consulted  with,  that  we  took  the  action 
we  did  last  September. 

As  a  result  of  an  incident  or  incidents  in- 
volving the  death  of  ducks  at  Ward's  Island, 
Toronto,  this  past  summer,  in  which  tlie 
insecticide  diazinon  was  suspect,  a  One-man 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  look  into 
this  matter. 

Dr.  Martin  E.  Edwards  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Kingston,  is  the  commissioner. 


Hearings  will  be  starting  shortly  and  Dr. 
Edwards  will  be  reporting  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  me  on  this  matter. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  pesticides 
advisory  board  has  been  used  extensively  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  department.  The 
board  was  asked  to  look  into  the  use  of  aldrin, 
dieldrin  and,  later,  DDT.  And  it  was,  as  I 
said,  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  and 
recommendations  that  we  took  the  action  we 
did. 

The  department  is  not  complacent  about  the 
use  of  pesticides  in  Ontario.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  a  systematic  investigation  of  all  the 
persistent  pesticides  now  being  used.  Action 
taken  by  the  department  will  depend  largely 
on  the  findings  of  diese  investigations  and  the 
recommendations  accompanying  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  something  about  the  whole 
matter  of  mental  health. 

Ontario  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  mental  health  services.  Having  met 
with  our  people  and  seen  them  at  work,  I  can 
understand  why.  Since  I  became  Minister  of 
Health,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
several  of  our  mental  hospitals  and  training 
centres  for  the  retarded.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  intend  to  visit  all  these  facilities  within  the 
space  of  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  somebody  can  get 
in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Talking  with  our  stafiE  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  central  offices,  I  am 
becoming  more  familiar  with  this  very  large 
and  important  programme. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
advanced  programme,  and  a  staff  of  dedicated 
people  who  are  trying  very  hard  to  provide 
the  best  possible  care,  treatment  and  training 
for  our  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  And  I  say 
this  very  sincerely,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  met 
most  of  these  people,  they  deserve  every 
support  and  encouragement  we  in  tliis  House 
can  give  them. 

Mr.  M.  Makurchuk  (Brantford):  Try  it  with 
the  dollars  and  cents! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Even  with  these  advan- 
tages, we  must  do  more  to  raise  the  level  of 
care  that  is  provided  for  those  who  are  men- 
tally sick  and  disabled.  Considerable  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  our  older  hospitals  to 
turn  them  into  more  modem  treatment  centres. 

We  do  need  more  staff,  particularly  the 
more  highly  trained  and  skilled  professional 
people,  to  achieve  a  level  of  care  that  will 
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provide  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time.  We  do  not  have  enough  beds  to  care 
for  all  of  the  retarded  who  would  benefit 
from  placement  in  a  residential  training 
centre. 

The  resident  population  of  some  of  our 
facihties  for  the  retarded,  particularly  the  two 
largest  at  Smiths  Falls  and  Orillia,  should  be 
reduced  so  that  more  space  would  be  avail- 
able for  training  acitivities.  We  also  need 
more  staff  in  our  facilities  for  the  retarded  to 
help  these  children  to  reach  their  maximum 
potential. 

Closer  working  relationships  are  being  de- 
veloped with  public  health  and  other  agen- 
cies, but  more  could  be  done,  needs  to  be 
done,  and  will  be  done,  to  prevent  mental 
disorders. 

For  too  long  our  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  provision  of  beds.  Many  years  ago 
when  a  safe  and  comfortable  haven  was  all 
that  could  be  offered  to  these  unfortunate 
people,  this  was  appropriate.  With  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  now  available  to  us,  there  are 
increasing  opportunities  for  prevention;  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  can  now  be 
provided  without  the  necessity  of  the  indi- 
vidual leaving  his  home  or  community,  often 
without  leaving  his  job. 

With  fewer  people  having  to  enter  hospital 
to  obtain  the  treabnent  they  require,  and  the 
length  of  hospital  stay  becoming  shorter  and 
shorter,  rehabilitation  takes  on  a  new  mean- 
ing for  those  who  require  extended  care. 

I  can  assure  the  Legislature  that  as  Minister 
of  Health  I  propose  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  further  development  of  the  pro- 
grammes in  this  province  for  the  mentally  ill, 
the  retarded  and  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  reorganization  of  the  central  oflBces  in 
1966  has  greatly  strengthened  the  overall 
administration  of  the  programme,  and  added 
new  resources  for  giving  leadership  and  guid- 
ance to  those  in  the  field  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  priorities 
for  services.  This  reorganization  programme 
has  been  extended  out  into  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  for  the  retarded  where  a 
new  organizational  pattern  has  been  estab- 
lished which  makes  provision  for  a  functional 
grouping  of  activities  and  services  into  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  our  intention  to  place  a  university- 
qualified  and  experienced  hospital  administra- 
tor in  charge  of  the  overall  administration  and 


management  of  all  our  facilities,  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  all  clinical  services  in 
the  hands  of  a  senior  psychiatrist  or  phy- 
sician as  the  medical  director,  or  director  of 
treatment  and  training. 

During  the  past  two  years,  11  administra- 
tors have  been  appointed,  and  the  remaining 
appointments  will  be  made  as  quickly  as  well- 
qualified  administrators  can  be  recruited  to 
the  programme. 

We  have  also  designed  and  introduced  a 
new  cost  accounting  system  in  all  of  the 
provincial  facilities.  The  new  accounting  sys- 
tem reinforced  the  new  departmental  organ- 
ization, and  provides  a  basis  for  comparison 
of  cost  data  within  our  facilities,  and  with 
other  hospitals  or  similar  operations. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  develop  indices 
and  standards  of  performance  which  will  help 
use  to  raise  the  standards  of  care  throughout 
the  system,  and  lead  to  improved  efficiency 
and  increased  effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of 
mental  health  services. 

In  keeping  with  these  changes,  a  number 
of  new  senior  positions  have  been  established 
within  the  various  departments  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  schools  which  are  being 
filled  by  staff  with  the  required  training  and 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  an  exten- 
sive programme  of  in-service  training  has 
been  undertaken  with  special  courses  being 
arranged  where  indicated  to  assist  the  staff 
in  upgrading  their  skills. 

Now  let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
children's  programme.  This  province  was  the 
first  to  formulate  an  overall  programme  to 
co-ordinate  the  services  for  children  and 
adolescents  suffering  from  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders.  A  new  administrative  branch 
has  been  established  within  the  mental  health 
division  to  be  responsible  for  the  further 
development,  planning  and  administration  of 
the  government  programme  for  children. 

Headed  by  a  child  psychiatrist  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  clinical  and 
academic  fields,  with  a  professional  staff  of 
programme  co-ordinator  and  inspectors,  this 
branch  will  also  provide  technical  advice  and 
guidance  to  all  agencies  serving  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  adolescents. 

The  children's  services  branch  will  co- 
ordinate the  services  provided  by  all  agencies 
and  special  units  for  children  and  adolescents 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  other  departments  and  programmes 
provided  by  the  government  for  these  chil- 
dren. 
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Regional  centres  are  under  development  at 
eight  locations  in  this  province,  as  indicated 
in  the  White  Paper,  and  special  units  with 
programmes  and  staffing  particularly  de- 
signed for  the  needs  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents have  been  established  in  six  regional 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

Nine  agencies  operating  under  a  local 
board,  which  provide  special  services  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  have  been  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  department 
so  that  they  can  be  identified  with  the  gov- 
ernment programme  and  receive  financial 
assistance  in  maintaining  their  services. 

Closer  liaison  has  been  developed  with 
public  health  nurses,  school  authorities  and 
children's  aid  societies  in  the  identification 
and  treatment  of  children  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
treatment  of  the  child  in  his  own  home  and 
community  wherever  possible,  using  resi- 
dential units  only  where  there  is  specific 
reason  to  remove  the  child  from  his  natural 
environment,  and  for  as  short  an  interval  as 
possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
that  Dr.  Naomi  I.  Rae-Grant  has  been 
appointed  director  of  our  new  children's 
services  branch,  and  also  Mr.  Douglas  Finlay 
has  been  appointed  co-ordinator  of  this  pro- 
gramme. 

As  I  said,  this  branch  was  established 
within  our  mental  health  division  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  provincial  programme  for 
children  sufi"ering  from  mental  and  emotional 
disorders. 

Dr.  Rae-Grant  and  her  staff  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning,  development  and 
co-ordination  of  all  special  facilities  and  pro- 
grammes for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  adolescents. 

Prior  to  her  appointment  as  director  of  the 
children's  services  branch.  Dr.  Rae-Grant  held 
a  number  of  senior  clinical  and  consulting 
appointments  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,  and  Coppin  College. 

Dr.  Rae-Grant  has  also  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  literature  in  the  field  of  child 
psychiatry,  and  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  community  pro- 
grammes which  emphasize  the  prevention  of 
emotional  disorders  among  children  and 
adolescents. 

Dr.  Douglas  Finlay  is  returning  to  this 
province,  his  native  province,  to  co-ordinate 


the  programme  in  this  division.  A  University 
of  Toronto  graduate,  he  studied  social  work 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
Finlay  is  well  known  and  respected  in  his 
field  by  reason  of  his  extensive  experience  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  pro- 
grammes on  behalf  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

In  1961,  he  was  sent  to  Thailand  by  the 
United  Nations  as  an  advisor  in  child  and 
family  welfare.  Prior  to  this  present  appoint- 
ment to  our  department,  he  was  director  of 
a  residential  treatment  centre  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  British  Columbia. 

Over  the  past  few  years  a  new  organiza- 
tional pattern  has  been  introduced  in  our 
facilities  for  the  retarded  to  divide  the 
larger  hospital  schools  into  smaller  units,  each 
to  specialize  in  the  training  of  children  and 
adults  according  to  the  degree  of  their  dis- 
ability. 

The  progressive  activity  units  provide  a 
total  training  programme  of  purposeful  activi- 
ties directed  toward  increasing  the  child's 
ability  to  care  for  himself,  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  social  skills.  These  units  are 
designed  for  those  who  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  more  structured  programmes  be- 
cause of  the  degree  and  complexity  of  their 
handicap. 

The  educational  units  provide  a  compli- 
mentary and  stimulating  residential  training 
programme  for  progressive  emotional  and 
social  growth  for  the  educable  retarded.  The 
adult  training  and  rehabilitation  units  are 
designed  to  provide  training  programmes 
geared  to  different  levels  of  retardation  which 
will  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  retar- 
dates who  are  able  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity, or  do  productive  work  in  the  sheltered 
setting  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  three  activity  units,  a 
hospital  unit  is  maintained  to  provide  out- 
patient and  inpatient  diagnostic  and  assess- 
ment services,  as  well  as  medical  care  and 
nursing  services  for  the  institution. 

An  entirely  new  training  course  has  been 
developed  to  teach  the  particular  knowledge 
and  skills  required  by  the  mental  retardation 
counsellors  identified  with  each  of  the  units. 
The  educational  programmes,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  The  Department 
of  Education,  have  been  expanded,  and 
special  classes  are  provided  for  those  with 
particular  disabilities,  such  as  impaired  vision, 
or  hearing. 
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Additional  beds  have  been  provided  for  the 
severely  disabled  and  the  multiple-handi- 
capped child,  and  an  extensive  programme 
has  been  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
public  health  agencies  throughout  the  prov- 
ince to  give  assistance  to  the  management  and 
training  of  the  retarded  in  the  community, 
and  to  assess  the  degree  of  urgency  when 
there  is  a  need  for  residential  placement. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  our  mental  healdi 
programme  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  must  do  more  to  bring  to  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  retarded  the  advantages  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  rehabilitation  which  are 
available,  and  to  provide  a  standard  of  care 
that  is  comparable  to  that  which  we  con- 
sider essential  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
other  forms  of  illness  and  disability. 

And  to  these  ends,  we  are  working. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  major  sections  of 
our  votes  deal  with  the  Ontario  health  services 
insurance  department,  and  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission.  Rather  than  talk 
about  those  at  this  time,  I  will  reserve  my 
prerogative  to  talk  about  these  two  major 
aspects  of  our  department's  programmes  when 
these  votes  are  arrived  at. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Before  getting  into 
estimates  that  are  before  the  House,  I  think 
I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  Minister's 
predecessor  as  Minister  of  Health. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  characterize  the 
previous  incumbent  except  to  say  that  in  de- 
fense of  the  Hall-Winegard-McKinney  Report 
he  was  prepared  to  utter  the  most  incredible 
absurdities  about  fluoride  poisoning  ever 
heard  in  this  House. 

The  member  for  Ontario  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  in 
Dunnville  but  blue  sky;  nothing  at  Port  Mait- 
]and  but  innocence;  nothing  in  tlie  CBC  but 
the  most  appaUing  wrong. 

Well,  the  next  few  days  will  prove  him 
wrong  in  that  as  the  CBC  is  gloriously  vindi- 
cated by  the  Canadian  Radio  Television  Com- 
mission for  its  relentless  pursuit  of  the  truth  in 
the  fluoride  pollution.  So  will  the  people  who 
made  the  Dunnville  report. 

What,  I  wonder,  will  he  say  then,  as  his 
critics  tlirow  in  his  face  all  tiie  outrageous 
statements  he  made  in  this  House  about  a 
professional  colleague  from  Detroit— Dr.  Wald- 
bott— about  Canada's  prime  information  media, 
the  CBC. 


The  member  for  Ontario  has  done  a  com- 
plete about-face  that  is  total  and  complete 
in  the  matter  of  the  Respirin  inhalation  hos- 
pital at  429  Walmer  Road,  Toronto.  Here 
again,  guided  by  a  stuffy  kind  of  mal-profes- 
sionalism,  he  was  ready  to  run  Respirin,  quite 
unjustly  perhaps,  into  the  ground. 

Now  his  metamorphosis  is  so  complete  that 
he  has  associated  himself  with  that  company, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time 
to  congratulate  him  for  having  seen  the  Hght. 
I  understand  that  the  company  may  shortly 
be  going  public  and  perhaps  tlie  member  for 
High  Park  and  I  could  buy  shares  and  we  will 
finally  get  our  opportunity  to  question  the 
hon.  member  for  Ontario  after  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  premises. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  right,  we  might  be  able 
to  get  into  the  premises. 

His  successor  cannot  make  these  same  pro- 
fessional gaffs  since  he  is  not  possessed  of  a 
medical  degree.  He  has  to  be  content  with 
service  on  a  periphery  of  the  profession. 

In  the  current,  fashionable  terminology,  I 
suppose  I  might  refer  to  him  as  a  para-Min- 
ister, the  night  orderly  who  was  called  in  to 
do  the  jobs  the  doctor  could  not  stomach. 
And  what  a  night  it  was  for  the  Robarts  gov- 
ernment, faced  with  what  they  called  Ma- 
chiavelian  fraud,  yet  greed  enough  to  envy 
the  Maritimes  their  equalization  payments. 

This  richest  of  all  the  provinces  was  torn 
between  aloofness  and  the  sensation  of  jaws 
dripping  with  greed  for  the  $176  million  that 
was  passing  Ontario  by.  And  so  we  got  this 
incredible  compromise,  Medicare,  that  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  or  forgiven  for  a  mixed 
metaphor,  we  are  paying  Cadillac  prices  for 
Volkswagen   services. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  You  voted 
for   it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  You  are  never  going  to— 

Mr.  Ben:  I  intend  to  resist  an  overwhelming 

desire- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 

We  will  never  convince  you  because  you  are 

not  interested  in  the  facts. 

Mr.  Ben:  To  be  partisan  in  the  matter  of 
Medicare,   which  is  obviously  the  one  topic 
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that  is  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us  today  even 
though  we  may  have  prepared  detailed 
material  on  all  the  other  aspects  of  this  port- 
folio, as  indeed  I  and  my  colleagues  have. 
In  fact,  the  circumstances  that  the  health  esti- 
mates have  come  so  late  in  the  session  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  pin  the  new 
Minister  down  in  a  way  that  might  not  have 
been  possible  had  this  debate  come  up  imme- 
diately he  assumed  his  portfolio. 

However,  his  assumption  of  office  was  so 
flamboyant,  so  characteristically  an  advertis- 
ing man's  approach  to  the  job,  that  he  made 
the  mistake  of  committing  himself  to  policies 
and  making  promises  I  am  sure  he  has  already 
lived  to  regret.  It  was  important— really  of 
note— that  he  made  no  mention  in  his  main 
speech  to  this  problem  nor  the  statements  he 
made  to  the  Conservatives  and  others  down 
at  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  told  you  I  would  speak 
later  on  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  always  says  later  on  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  The  Minister  returns  from 
Ottawa  to  face  this  House,  fully  aware  of  how 
the  costs  of  health  care  have  risen.  The  report 
which  the  federal-provincial  conference  con- 
sidered shows  a  steady  rise  of  more  than 
ten  per  cent  annually  in  health  care  costs,  and 
of  14  per  cent  annually  in  hospital  service 
costs. 

The  report  states  that  the  cost  of  health 
services  has  risen  so  rapidly  in  Canada  in 
recent  years  that  three  alternatives  are  now 
imminent.  The  standards  of  health  care  now 
available  can  be  reduced.  This  is  obviously  an 
unacceptable  recommendation.  The  people 
have  come  to  expect  a  certain  level  of  service 
and  they  are  not  going  to  forget  it. 

The  second  alternative  is  that  taxes,  pre- 
miums or  deterrent  fees  can  be  raised  even 
higher  than  they  are  at  present.  And  the 
third  possibility  proposed  in  the  report  is  that 
ways  must  be  found  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
cost  increases  through  better  operation  of  the 
health  service  structure  now  in  existence. 
Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  a 
future  major  revamping  of  the  entire  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  already  done 
that. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  report  notes  also  that  the 
overall  quality  of  Canada's  health  system  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world  through  a 
combination  of  individual  dedication,  public 
desire  and  government  action.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  this  progress  report  to  mull  over 
during  the  coming  months.  It  is  a  vast  project. 


The  three-volume  report  covers  nearly 
1,000  printed  pages  and  covers  areas  of 
health  services  never  before  surveyed  in 
Canada.  As  the  federal  Minister  of  Health, 
Mr.  Munro,  has  pointed  out,  this  document 
will  now  require  important  decisions  by  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  health  professions,  and 
we  can  expect  that  the  next  occasion  on  which 
the  Minister  brings  his  estimates  before  this 
House  will  find  us  all  fully  versed  in  the  com- 
plexities of  this  task  force  report. 

For  the  record,  it  might  be  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  the  seven  areas  of  inquiry,  each  with 
its  own  task  force.  These  were:  four  areas  of 
hospital  service— namely  utilization,  opera- 
tional efficiency,  salaries  and  wages,  beds  and 
facilities— and  three  areas  of  health  service- 
namely,  methods  of  delivery  of  medical  care, 
price  of  medical  care  and  the  cost  of  public 
health  services.  The  members  of  the  seven 
task  forces  were,  of  course,  leaders  in  the 
health  professions  chosen  from  universities, 
hospitals,  professional  associations  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  are 
submitted  under  16  headings,  which  I  will 
note  now  for  the  record,  and  then  as  we  come 
to  the  appropriate  points  in  these  estimates, 
we  can  correlate  our  observations  to  some 
degree  with  what  is  in  the  report.  The  head- 
ings are:  co-ordinated  government  planning; 
regionalization;  utilization;  planning  hospital 
facilities;  teaching  facilities;  operational  eflB- 
ciency;  financial  incentives  and  analysis; 
manpower  utilization;  patient  care  classifica- 
tion; standards  of  patient  care;  ambulatory 
services;  home  care;  health  care  administra- 
tion; fee  schedules;  mass  screenings,  educa- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  Minister  was  unable  to  re- 
lease this  report  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Health  Minister's  conference  but  I  do  think 
that,  once  the  restriction  on  its  distribution 
was  lifted  with  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
ference, he  could  have  made  a  special  eff^ort 
last  night  to  make  sure  that  copies  were  in 
our  possession  overnight  in  order  that  we 
might  better  correlate  our  comments  for  this 
debate  with  those  under  the  headings  I  have 
enumerated.  I  would  however,  like  to  mention 
one  fact  about  this  report. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wells:    We   sent   them   to   you 

today. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  did  indeed  send  it  to  me 
today.  I  trust  that  you  did,  otherwise  I  would 
not  have  it  in  my  hand.  Now  the  most 
startling  thing  about  this  report  is,  how 
many— 
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Mr.  Shulman:  He  did  not  send  me  one. 

Mr.  Ben:  —findings  or  recommendations  in 
this  report  are  merely  repetition  of  matters 
that  the  Opposition  has  continuously  brought 
before  this  House  and  asked  the  Minister 
either  to  implement  or  adopt.  Item  after  item, 
I  have  found  myself  simply  reading  what 
either  I  or  some  other  member  of  this  House 
had  tried  to  convince  the  Minister  or  his  suc- 
cessor was  required  by  way  of  implementa- 
tion. 

We  kept  on  trying  to  convince  this  govern- 
ment that  utilization  of  active  treatment  beds 
was  often  costly  and  unnecessary  and  that  less 
sophisticated  surroundings  and  less  costly 
surroundings  would,  in  many  cases,  be  just  as 
adequate.  And  it  was  not  heeded.  We  tried  to 
point  out  that  hospital  administrators  did  not 
have  enough  power  to  implement  a  lot  of  the 
recommendations  because  they  were  ruled  by 
the  medical  profession  in  the  hospitals;  that 
was  not  heeded. 

We  pointed  out  that  doctors  too  often  did 
not  take  into  account  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  decisions  and  they  left  pa- 
tients in  active  treatment  beds  when,  in  fact, 
all  the  patient  had  to  do  was  have  a  rest  in  a 
rest-home  or  a  nursing  home  or  in  a  con- 
valescent hospital.  Again,  this  government  re- 
fused to  take  action  to  enforce  an  edict  which 
would  leave  active  treatment  beds  for  active 
treatment  patients. 

We  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  system 
whereby  convalescent  hospitals  and  chronic 
hospitals  be  constructed  in  relation  to  active 
treatment  hospitals  and  that  was  disregarded. 
Another  topic  that  we  mentioned  here  quite 
frequently  was  the  overuse  of  drugs.  I  recall 
using  the  phrase  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  today  apart  from  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  and  noise  pollution  was  drug  pol- 
lution, and  that  we  are  polluting  ourselves 
with  drugs,  almost  indiscriminately.  This  is 
another  recommendation  that  was  drawn  up. 

Medical  fee  schedules  should  be  drawn  up 
against  the  backlog  of  more  information  which 
is  now  available;  that  was  something  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House. 

Some  of  the  nursing  services  are  misused, 
both  through  maintaining  the  staff  constantly 
at  peak  load  levels,  and  through  using  grad- 
uate nurses  for  tasks  not  requiring  their  edu- 
cation and  skills.  This  is  something  that  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Minister's  pre- 
decessor. 

We  kept  asking  why  graduate  nurses,  regis- 
tered nurses,  should  have  to  empty  bed-pans 


or  make  beds.  This  is  one  of  the  points  that 
this  commission  dwells  on.  It  talks  about 
savings  that  can  be  made  by  group  purchase 
of  many  items  from  drugs  to  linen;  items 
should  be  standardized.  Again,  this  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  the  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  arguing  that  you  ought  to 
have  central  purchasing.  This  particular  report 
states  that  one  group  of  hospitals  was  found 
to  be  using  16  types  of  bed  sheets.  I  am  just 
mentioning  these  because  I  have  the  letter 
"K"  marked  beside  all  of  these  items  indi- 
cating that  this  was  already  known  to  this 
government  and  was  brought  to  its  attention 
by  the  members  of  the  Opposition  parties. 

New  health  centres,  insurance  plans,  the 
loads  on  doctors  and  the  like,  all  these  things. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  at 
least,  of  the  recommendations  that  I  have 
read  in  the  short  time  that  has  been  available 
to  me  since  this  report  was  placed  in  our 
hands,  are  recommendations  that  we  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  government.  We  asked 
this  government  to  implement  them  and  we 
asked  them  unsuccessfully. 

The  attitude  of  this  government  is  that  as 
it  comes  from  the  Opposition  party  as  a  sug- 
gestion or  a  recommendation  though  sensible, 
should  not  be  implemented,  it  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  you.  I  think  that  you  ought 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
province  and  not  your  own  particular  political 
welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  is  now  a  partner 
in  Canada's  federal  Medicare  scheme,  and  I 
feel  the  Liberals  can  take  credit  for  forcing 
the  hand  of  the  Robarts  government  in  this 
regard.  Intent  on  protecting  private  interest 
and  privilege,  Ontario  was  content  to  waive 
its  right  to  share  in  the  national  Medicare 
fund,  which  was  accumulated  from  its  two 
per  cent  social  development  tax  which  we  all 
pay  as  Canadians,  if  we  pay  taxes  at  all. 

Finally,  however,  even  the  Conservatives 
realized  that  Ontario  could  not  forego  the 
moneys  which  were  the  rights  of  Ontarians  to 
share.  People  realized  that  they  were  paying 
for  a  medical  coverage  twice  over— through 
private  contributions  to  insurance  companies 
or  co-operatives,  like  Physician's  Services  In- 
corporated, Associated  Medical  Services  or 
the  Ontario  Medical  Services  Insurance  Plan 
—and  again  through  social  development  tax. 

Ontario,  therefore,  put  together  a  Medicare 
scheme  which  Ottawa  agreed  to  accept  as 
qualifying  for  federal  funds.  We  supported 
that  scheme  in  principle,  because  Liberals  are 
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in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Medicare.  So 
let  us  have  an  end  to  purposeful  distortions 
of  the  reason  for  that  action. 

However,  we  reserved  the  right,  and  subse- 
quently exercised  that  right  in  the  committee 
stage  of  the  debate,  to  point  up  the  short- 
comings of  the  government  scheme.  Then 
we  produced  our  own  and  better  proposal. 
All  three  parties  now  have  a  Medicare  scheme. 
The  government's,  of  course,  is  operational. 
When  we  come  to  office  in  1971,  we  will 
substitute  our  fairer  scheme,  the  most  equit- 
able of  the  three. 

Please  note,  that  we  do  not  say  our  scheme 
is  the  best.  Simply  that  it  is  the  fairest.  We 
are  more  modest  than  the  NDP,  because  we 
are  responsible.  We  know  what  government 
is  capable  of  doing,  what  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  without  punching  Ontario  to  utter 
bankruptcy.  We  also  know  that  possibilities 
are  open  to  the  people  of  Ontario  if  only  we 
can  stop  the  cream  being  syphoned  off  to  the 
London  establishment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  You  have  a 
myopic  view  of  how  government  works  in 
a  democracy. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  often  think  that  Ontario  borrows 
money  from  Germany  only  so  that  in  the  end 
individuals  can  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people  and  salt  it  all  away  in 
Switzerland  in  numbered  accounts,  which 
cannot  be  traced.  How  else  can  this  Tory 
government  explain  to  the  people  its  reluct- 
ance to  abandon  the  insurance  company  of 
London? 

Medicare  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
gateway  to  socialism.  As  the  task  force  report 
demonstrates  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
prudent  people  who  believe  in  free  enterprise 
and  have  saved  all  their  fives  can  no  longer 
afford  the  costs  of  medical  care  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  scheme.  Medicare  is  simple  social 
justice,  and  since  all  three  parties  have 
adopted  a  Medicare  proposal,  there  are  no 
longer  any  political  overtones  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  coverage. 

There  are,  however,  important  differences 
in  the  fairness  of  the  three  schemes.  OHSIP 
is  a  premium  scheme,  very  regressive.  People 
have  to  pay  whether  they  can  afford  to  or 
not,  or  go  begging  for  partial  or  total  relief. 
There  is  no  dignity  in  it. 

The  costs  of  the  OHSIP  scheme  are  in- 
flated because  it  caters  to  the  interests  of  the 
private  insurance  companies  whose  adminis- 
tration costs  are  not  controlled.  It  is  possible 
to  nm  a  Medicare  scheme  very  cheaply  if 


existing  governmental  machinery  is  used.  We 
propose  to  use  the  facilities  that  are  already 
there— the  federal  taxation  offices  with  their 
giant  computers,  and  the  employers'  payroll 
machinery— to  do  the  job  of  collecting  the 
money  required  for  Medicare  coverage,  rather 
than  have  the  present  expensive  duplication 
of  facflities  through  the  insurance  companies. 
In  our  plan,  cheques  in  payment  of  doctor 
fees  would  come  from  one  source.  We  are 
not  interested  in  subsidizing  the  entry  of 
insurance  companies  into  your  home  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  you  into  further  coverage 
or  other  classes  of  protection.  Let  them  build 
their  own  mailing  lists— and  at  their  own 
expense. 

Of  the  NDP  proposal,  I  would  say  only 
this.  Liberals  believe  in  fairness  and  equity, 
and  "progressivity"  in  the  sense  that  this 
has  in  the  field  of  taxation.  But  there  is 
obviously  an  optimum  curve  between  what 
the  country  can  afford  to  do,  and  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  disadvantaged. 

There  would  come  a  point  in  any  scheme 
of  "super  progressivity"  where  the  incentive 
to  help  oneself,  either  individually  or  cor- 
porately,  would  diminish  to  the  point  where 
the  wheels  would  begin  to  slow  down. 
Liberals  and  socialists  are  in  fundamental 
disagreement  as  to  the  location  of  this  curve 
on  the  scale  of  social  values,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  difference  between  the  NDP 
and  the  Liberal  Medicare  plans. 

The  Liberal  plan  would  not  shake  society 
to  its  roots,  whereas  the  NDP  plan  is  built 
on  the  formula  that  society  must  be  radical- 
ized. It  cannot  be  denied  that  other  incen- 
tives would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
productivity  and  effort  if  the  "disincentive" 
effective  of  the  NDP  plan,  coupled  with 
other  socialistic  proposals,  were  given  full 
weight  in  the  ongoing  Ontario  climate  of 
activity  and  enterprise. 

It  only  needs  the  flight  of  capital,  perhaps 
on  the  level  now  being  experienced  in 
Quebec,  to  make  nonsense  of  a  Medicare  plan 
laid  out  on  lines  of  "super  progressivity".  The 
Liberal  plan  was  deliberately  designed  to 
strike  the  balance  between  the  two  factors  of 
reasonable  incentive  and  social  justice,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  succeeded  very  well 
in  achieving  this. 

A  comparison  of  the  Liberal  plan  and  the 
OHSIP  plan  will  make  this  clear— and  I 
would  ask  you  to  list  them  while  I  give  the 
particular  figures  that  distinguish  the  two 
plans. 

I  will  take  it  firstly  in  relationship  to  a 
family  man  with  two  children,   that  would 
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be  the  caption  for  one  set  of  figures;  a 
married  couple  would  be  the  caption  for  the 
second,  and  a  single  person  for  the  third. 
Under  the  first,  a  family  man  with  two  chil- 
dren, one  of  three  examples  refers  to  a  family 
man  with  a  gross  income  of  $12,000,  a  tax- 
able income  of  $9,300.  His  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  Medicare  under  our  proposed 
method  and  the  present  method  is  as  follows: 
the  proposed  method— OHS IP  premiums— nil; 
present  method,  $177. 

The  one  per  cent  health  insurance  premium 
under  the  proposed  method  would  be  $93— 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  under  the  present 
method,  and  the  federal  social  development 
tax,  under  the  proposed  method,  $120,  would 
give  a  $213  total  of  premium  costs  or  total 
costs  of  Medicare  to  a  family  man  with  two 
children  having  a  gross  income  of  $12,000, 
against  the  present  method  cost  of  $297— a 
saving  of  $84. 

The  second  set  of  figures  deals  with  a 
family  man  with  two  children  having  a  gross 
income  of  $7,500— taxable  income  of  $4,800. 
And  here  the  figures  are  as  follows:  again 
there  would  be  no  OHSIP  premium— the 
present  premium  for  this  man  is  $177.  Under 
the  proposed  method,  the  one  per  cent  health 
insurance  premium  would  be  $48,  the  federal 
social  development  tax  $96,  for  a  total  cost 
of  $144,  as  against  the  present  method's  cost 
of  $273.  A  family  man  with  two  children, 
therefore,  with  a  gross  income  of  $7,500, 
would  be  saving  $129  on  Medicare  costs. 

The  third  example  is  a  family  man  with 
two  children,  having  a  gross  income  of 
$5,200,  a  taxable  income  of  $2,500.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  of  Medicare  would  be 
as  follows:  The  OHSIP  premium— again  nil; 
the  one  per  cent  health  insurance  premium— 
$25,  and  the  federal  social  development  tax— 
$50  for  a  total  of  $75.  The  total  present 
method  cost  is  $227. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  figures  I  have 
been  giving  for  the  federal  social  development 
tax  are  the  same  under  the  proposed  method 
as  tliey  are  under  the  present  method.  At  any 
rate  the  contribution  to  cost  of  Medicare  for 
a  family  man  with  two  children  having  a 
gross  income  of  $5,200  under  the  proposed 
method  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  $75,  as  against 
the  present  contribution  of  $227;  again  a  re- 
markable saving. 

Insofar  as  the  married  couple  is  con- 
cerned, taking  the  same  incomes,  tlie  first  set 
of  figures  deal  with  married  couples  with  a 
gross  income  of  $12,000— taxable  income, 
$9,900.    Again,   under   the   proposed   method 


there  would  be  no  OHSIP  premiums.  There 
is  no  provision  for  OHSIP  premiums  under 
our  scheme  whatsoever. 

The  present  method  costs  $141.60,  to  which 
is  added  a  federal  social  development  tax  of 
$120,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  present  metiiod 
is  $261.60. 

Under  the  Liberal  proposed  method  there 
would  be  a  payment  of  a  one  per  cent  health 
insurance  premium  of  $99  and  a  federal 
social  development  tax  of  $120,  so  that  the 
proposed  method  cost  would  be  $219  against 
$261.60. 

For  a  man  with  a  gross  income  of  $7,500, 
and  a  taxable  income  of  $5,400  under  the 
proposed  scheme,  the  total  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  Medicare  would  be  $162,  which 
consists  of  a  one  per  cent  health  insurance 
premium  of  $54,  and  federal  social  develop- 
ment tax  of  $108,  as  against  the  present 
method  cost  of  $249.60,  made  up  of  OHSIP 
premiums  of  $141.60  and  federal  social  de- 
velopment tax  of  $108.00. 

For  tiie  man  witli  a  gross  income  of  $5,200, 
and  a  taxable  income  of  $3,100,  the  present 
method  costs  him  $203,  made  up  of  $141.60 
premium  and  $62.00  federal  social  develop- 
ment tax,  whereas  the  proposed  method  would 
cost  him  $93,  a  saving  of  $110,  the  proposed 
method  cost  being  made  up  of  $31  as  the 
healtli  insurance  premium  and  $62.00  for  the 
federal  social  development  tax— fantastic  sav- 
ings right  down  the  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  member  be  able  to  send  over  a  copy  of 
tliese  figures? 

Mr.  Ben:  Surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Not  right  away. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh  thank  you.  Then  the  final 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  deal  with  the  single 
person— again,  same  incomes. 

The  person  having  a  gross  income  of 
$12,000  and  a  taxable  income  of  $10,900. 
Under  the  present  method  his  contribution  of 
cost  to  Medicare  is  $190.80.  Under  our  pro- 
posed method  his  cost  would  be  $229  which 
would  consist  of  the  one  per  cent  health  in- 
surance premium  of  $109  and  the  federal 
social  development  tax  of  $120.  The  present 
method  costs  him  $190.80,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  so  the  cost  would  be  greater  there. 

A  person  whose  gross  income  is  only 
$7,500  and  taxable  income  of  $6,400,  would 
be  paying  $184  into  tiie  proposed  method  as 
against  $190.80  under  the  present  method. 
Under  the  present  method,  cost  is  made  up  of 
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$70.80  premium,  and  $120  federal  social  de- 
velopment tax.  Under  the  proposed  method 
$64  would  come  from  tlie  health  insurance 
premium  and  $120  from  the  social  develop- 
ment tax. 

A  person  having  a  gross  income  of  $5,200, 
and  a  taxable  income  of  $4,100,  his  contribu- 
tion to  cost  of  Medicare  under  the  present 
method  is  $152.80,  of  which  $70.80  is  pre- 
mium and  $82  federal  social  development  tax, 
as  against  the  proposed  contribution  of  $123 
made  up  of  $41  health  insurance  premium 
and  $82  federal  social  development  tax. 

Now  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  call 
equity.  Unless  and  until  the  extra  billing 
feature  is  eliminated  from  the  government 
plan,  Ontario  residents  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  $10  million  a  year  to  the  doctors,  often 
in  the  form  of  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  tliat 
invidious  ten  per  cent.  I  had  hoped  that 
moments  before  I  arose,  the  Minister  would 
have  eliminated  this  injustice,  and  since  he 
has  not  I  call  upon  him  to  make  that  declar- 
ation some  time  during  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Which  injustice  is  that? 

Mr.  Ben:  The  ten  per  cent  deterrent  fee 
that  you  have  imposed  on  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  medical  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  mean  pay  doctors  100 
per  cent;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Ben:  Liberals  believe  that  doctors 
should  get  a  fair  fee,  but  that  they  should  not 
get  the  rates  unilaterally  and  without  ade- 
quate consultation.  We  believe  that  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health  should  have  the 
power  and  the  obligation  to  meet  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  be- 
fore any  further  changes  are  made  in  the  fee 
schedule. 

Obviously  the  schedule  must  be  revised 
upward  from  time  to  time,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  profession  must  be  preserved,  but  the 
accountability  of  this  Legislature  is  to  the 
public  and  we  have  to  examine  all  expendi- 
tures of  public  money  to  see  that  waste  does 
not  occur. 

I  think  that  must  be  said  even  in  today's 
sensitive  atmosphere  so  far  as  this  Legislature 
is  concerned.  A  professional  is  either  qualified 
to  serve  in  his  field  or  he  is  not,  and  if  he  is 
qualified  to  serve  he  should  be  paid  the  rate 
for  the  job. 

The  Liberal  plan  will  eliminate  the  present 
flat  rate  of  $177  a  year  for  a  family.  Our 
programme  will  be  financed  through  a  one  per 
cent  tax  on  personal  income  and  .8  per  cent 


tax  based  on  a  company's  total  payroll,  plus 
the  federal  contribution  of  $176  million. 

Deducting  the  company's  payments  from 
their  total  payrolls  would  eliminate  the  cost 
of  expensive  bookkeeping  now  involved  by 
having  each  company  making  separate  pay- 
ments for  each  employee.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment put  a  ceiling  of  $120  on  the  two  per 
cent  social  development  tax  they  collect  from 
all  taxpayers  to  finance  their  contribution  to 
the  national  Medicare  scheme. 

Provincial  Liberals  disagree  with  the  federal 
government's  position,  and  we  point  out  that 
Mr.  Benson's  decision  has  limited  the  contri- 
butions of  150,000  Ontario  taxpayers  who 
normally  would  pay  more  than  $120.  With 
our  proposal  there  would  be  no  ceiling. 

Federal  Medicare  was  intended  to  provide 
the  cheapest  possible  medical  care  insurance 
coverage  for  the  people  of  Canada.  Premier 
Robarts  clearly  broke  with  the  spirit  of  the 
programme  when  he  decided  to  leave  pre- 
miums at  their  high  level.  Even  in  this  day  of 
inflation,  $177  is  far  too  much  for  a  family. 

A  person  with  two  children  making  $5,000 
a  year  pays  $177  of  that  for  OHSIP,  while 
his  boss,  who  makes  $25,000  a  year,  pays  the 
same.  The  employee  pays  nearly  a  month's 
take-home  pay.  It  costs  the  boss  a  week's 
salary.  I  feel  this  is  an  inequitable  way  of 
financing  Medicare. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  know,  but  Benson  said  he  could 
live  on  $32  a  week. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  unfortunately  he  carries 
so  much  weight  around  that  he  has  got 
enough  to  sustain  him,  aside  from  the  $32, 
but  the  people  of  this  province  have  been  left 
so  skinny  that  they  just  cannot  get  on  with 
the  $32. 

The  present  plan  hits  hardest  at  those  least 
able  to  pay,  the  old,  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
pensioners,  those  with  incomes  just  above 
arbitrary  assistance  margins,  who  often  have 
heavy  family  responsibilities.  A  parital  reduc- 
tion in  premiums  cannot  erase  the  inequity  of 
the  system. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear  regarding 
Medicare.  The  Liberal  plan  does  not  provide 
"free"  Medicare.  There  is  no  such  animal. 

Our  proposal  is  a  workable  and  more  equit- 
able alternative  to  the  present  plan,  and  it 
is  progressive  to  the  point  where  a  balance 
is  achieved  between  social  justice  and  indi- 
vidual incentives.  It  fits  in  well  with  the 
federal  White  Paper  proposals  which  are 
likely  to  be  implemented  in  the  near  future. 
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This  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  NDP 
plan  which,  taken  together  with  the  Benson 
proposals,  produces  an  impossible  steep  curve, 
the  disincentive  curve  that  we  fear  would 
change  the  whole  climate  of  enterprise  in 
Ontario. 

Ours  is  just  the  fine  balance,  the  art  of  the 
possible  captured  and  set  out  for  all  to  read. 

The  Liberal  plan  requires  employers  to 
continue  to  pay  their  share  towards  employee 
medical  care  as  part  of  their  union  contract. 
We  are  not  out  to  undercut  any  fringe  bene- 
fits that  may  have  been  won  the  hard  way 
through  collective  bargaining  over  the  years. 

Employer  contributions  would  account  for 
56  per  cent  of  the  financing  of  our  plan,  and 
the  remaining  44  per  cent,  excluding  the 
federal  contribution  of  course,  would  come 
from  the  personal  income  tax  deductions 
which  the  employer  would  take  off  each  pay 
cheque,  roughly  in  26  equal  small  amounts 
so  that  the  government  would  have  the  use 
of  the  money,  and  the  interest  on  that  would 
help  further  lower  the  rate  of  tax  to  the 
figures  we  have  quoted. 

Liberals  believe  that  the  integration  of  the 
health  care  and  hospitalization  schemes  should 
be  the  next  step  in  a  planned  progression.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  the  initials 
OHSC  should  stand,  not  for  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  but  Ontario  Health 
Services  Commission,  and  it  should  supply  all 
the  health  services  that  are  required  by  the 
people  of  Ontario  under  that  one  umbrella. 

Frankly,  we  think  that  the  NDP  proposal 
bites  oflF  more  than  Ontario  can  chew  in  one 
mouthful.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical  politics 
rather  than  principle  that  guides  us  here.  We 
certainly  have  no  objection  in  principle  to 
hospitalization  being  integrated  with  health 
care,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anybody 
could  have  such  an  objection. 

But  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and 
since  we  believe  we  have  to  present  a  respon- 
sible alternative,  and  a  credible  one,  we  do 
not  advocate  the  impossible.  The  NDP  know 
that  they  would  have  to  backtrack  from  their 
proposals  somewhat,  or  at  least  stretch  it  out 
in  time,  but  we  have  no  such  fears.  We  know 
that  Ontario  can  afford  what  Liberals  propose. 

This,  then,  is  the  difference  between  our 
plan  and  the  NDP  plan. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Ours  was  good  enough 
for  the  people  in  Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  question  of  credibility  must 
always  be  raised,  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
happen    in   the    union    halls    across    Ontario 


where  the  pressure  for  the  total  package  is 
said  to  have  arisen.  Let  us  take  this  one  step 
at  a  time  and  let  us  do  each  step  properly, 
fairly  and  equitably,  and  we  will  be  worthy 
of  greater  respect  from  the  people  of  Ontario 
than  those  who  would  irresponsibly  reach 
for  the  moon.     Let  us  leave  that  to  NASA. 

The  strength  of  Liberal  Medicare  arises 
from  it  being  closely  tied  to  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing tax  base.  This  means  that  the  increasing 
sums  needed  for  health  costs,  so  graphically 
detailed  in  the  report  made  available  today, 
would  come  from  the  dynamic  ability  of  the 
province  to  continue  to  grow.  It  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  surplus  to 
control  premiums  as  the  present  government 
is  forced  to  do.  We  would  eliminate  that 
$18  million  stabilization  fund  and  put  the 
money  to  work. 

The  Liberal  plan  is  a  100  per  cent  plan 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  will  pay  the  doctors 
100  per  cent  of  an  equitable  fee  schedule 
that  was  under  constant  surveillance  and 
review.  It  would  pay  the  people's  medical 
bills  without  worry  and  take  the  fear  out  of 
suffering  and  remove  the  fear  that  financial 
worry  aggravates.  They  would  have  100  per 
cent  peace  of  mind.  And,  of  course,  when  we 
could  do  it,  we  would  bring  in  chiropractic 
and  drugs.  We  recognize  the  desirability  of 
this  step.  We  are,  however,  once  more,  being 
prudent  and  not  leaping  into  this  just  for 
the  plaudits  or  the  publicity.  That,  we  feel, 
is  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  Liberals  have 
a  Medicare  plan  to  be  proud  of,  the  best  of 
the  three,  and  the  one  most  closely  related 
to  the  reality  of  today's  climate  and  economic 
situation.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  the 
others.  But,  the  government  is  pragmatic,  and 
the  NDP  is  dogmatic,  and  I  say,  heaven  help 
the  people  of  Ontario  caught  between  these 
two  extremes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  to  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  short  comments  about  this  report. 

I  was  impressed  in  reading  this  report,  but 
I  could  not  help  noting  that  when  the  Minis- 
ter was  discussing  environmental  health,  he 
did  not  make  any  effort  to  redirect  back  into 
his  department  the  subject  matter  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  Because,  as  he  says  in  this 
report,  or  as  he  said  in  his  opening  remarks, 
man's  health  is  directly  influenced  by  his 
environment;  the  air  he  breathes,  the  water 
he  drinks  and  the  food  he  eats  all  have 
influence  on  his  state  of  wellbeing.  Why 
then,  I  naturally  ask,  did  this  government 
remove  from  the  control  of  this  department 
the  subject  matter  of  pollution,  air  pollution? 
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Why  are  not  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
sound  pollution  all  under  this  particular  de- 
partment? Furthermore,  he  gave  no  credit  at 
all  to  Pollution  Probe.  The  experts  on  his 
pesticide  control  board  would  not  have  acted, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  involvement  of 
Cyanamid,  that  is  the  name  of  the  company, 
and  other  industry  people  on  the  board,  un- 
less the  youth  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
had  not  shown  selfish  idealism,  untram- 
melled by  having  a  financial  stake  in  the 
outcome.  They  will  be  the  same  with  phos- 
phates and  detergents.  Diazonon  would  not 
have  been  investigated  without  citizen  action 
first.  Do  not  take  the  departmental  credit 
for  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  Please  do  not  knock  participatory 
democracy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Learn  all  the  facts  first. 

Mr.  Ben:  They  showed  you  the  facts.  You 
would  not  even  have  opened  the  book  if 
they  had  not  brought  it  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  not  wrong,  that  is  the 
absolute  truth. 

I  will  have  other  points  to  raise,  and  other 
comments  to  make  with  reference  to  this  re- 
port as  we  go  over  it  from  item  to  item, 
but  I  just  thought  I  would  mention  that  one 
point  as  far  as  pesticide  is  concerned  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  any  assistance  body 
deserves  more  credit  than  does  Pollution 
Probe  and  the  efforts  it  expended  and  the 
success  it  had  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  how  serious  was 
the  pollution  problem  from  these  insecticides 
such  as  aldrin,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor  that 
the  Minister  mentioned,  and  DDT.  So  I 
think  I  will  leave  my  opening  remarks  on 
that  note. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  this  estimate  with  some  diffi- 
dence as  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  most 
important  estimate  the  House  will  consider 
this  year  or  any  other  year  and  that  is,  of 
course,  the  health  of  our  people. 

Undoubtedly,  the  major  issue  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  of  this  province  is  that  of 
OHSIP,  its  failures,  and  its  costs,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  at  any  length  on  that 
subject  because  I  think  that  all  three  parties 
have   made    their  position   very,   very   clear. 


The   government  has   brought  forth  a  plan 
which  I  am  sure  they  realize  now,  has  bitterly 
disappointed  the  people  of  this  province- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Including  your  own  back- 
benchers. The  Liberals  have  offered  an  alter- 
native, and  we  have  offered  another  alterna- 
tive which,  I  believe  in  all  humbleness,  is 
the  proper  answer.  I  think  that  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  repent  and  does  not  realize  it 
has  made  a  mistake  and  does  not  bring  in 
the  alternative  which  we  have  suggested,  they 
will  pay  the  penalty  for  it,  come  election  day 
in  1971.  But,  we  have  all  presented  our  plans, 
there  is  no  use  my  sending  figures  across 
setting  them  out  again,  because  they  are  all 
available  to  anyone  who  wishes  them,  they 
have  been  in  the  press  and  I  will  leave  it 
at  that.  I  am  sure  the  people  will  decide 
which  is  the  best  one. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  today,  tonight, 
are  other  shortcomings  in  this  department 
which  perhaps  have  not  been  as  well  pub- 
licized. Last  night,  there  came  to  my  home, 
the  president  of  the  Associated  Nursing 
Homes  of  Ontario  and  he  phoned  and  asked 
if  he  could  come  over  and  he  said, 

I  want  to  see  you  in  desperation.  We, 
the  Associated  Nursing  Homes  of  Ontario 
have  been  trying  for  two  months  to  get  an 
appointment  with  the  present  Minister  of 
Health.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  an 
appointment.  Will  you  see  us  so  you  can 
present  our  problems  to  him  across  the  floor 
since  he  will  not  see  us  in  person? 

Dr.  Wong,  and  his  associates  came  to  my 
home  last  night,  and  they  presented  a  great 
deal  of  material  to  me,  a  little  of  which  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  now,  and  basi- 
cally, the  problem  is  a  lack  of  communication. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  unaware,  I  hope 
he  is  unaware,  because  if  he  is  aware,  I  cry 
for  him.  I  hope  he  is  unaware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening lower  in  his  department  because  it  is 
so  bad  and  it  goes  right  across  the  province. 

There  is  an  article  in  today's  Ottawa  Citizen 
which  was  sent  in  to  me,  and  this  sums  up  so 
very  well  the  nursing  home  problem  which 
the  executive  of  the  associated  nursing  homes 
came  to  see  me  about  last  night.  I  would  like 
to  read  just  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  this 
article.  It  is  datelined  Carleton  Place,  and  I 
think  it  is  rather  significant  that  so  often  when 
I  have  to  rise  in  this  House  it  is  about  the 
problems   down   in  eastern   Ontario  because 
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there  is  no  one  in  this  House  to  speak  for 
those  people  and  that  is  basically  the  problem. 

Two  years  and  $16,000  after  its  open- 
ing. Stone  Haven  nursing  home  here  has 
been  shut  down.  Despite  repairs,  improve- 
ments, modernization  and  praise  from  local 
doctors,  who  believed  their  patients  at  Stone 
Haven  were  receiving  excellent  care,  by 
mid-month  all  patients  had  been  sent  else- 
where and  the  doors  closed  at  the  solid 
stone  home. 

In  December,  1968  the  health  unit  board 
met  with  the  administrators  and  some  of 
the  executives  of  the  nursing  home  in  the 
Leeds,  Grenville  and  Lanark  area,  to  see  if 
we  could  clarify  the  situation.  Nine  nursing 
homes  were  represented.  Dr.  John  Long  of 
Toronto,  an  executive  director  of  the  asso- 
ciated nursing  homes  incorporated  in  On- 
tario was  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Folkes  was 
very  vocal  at  that  meeting. 

I  interject,  Mr.  Folkes  is  the  owner  of  Stone 
Haven. 

He  protested  at  the  manner  in  which 
inspectors  made  constant  demands  on  the 
owner,  some  of  them  impossible  to  meet. 
In  view  of  what  has  happened  this  month, 
I  would  just  wonder  if  he  is  being  set  up  as 
a  scapegoat.  Dr.  W.  J.  Hanham,  coroner  of 
Lanark  county,  said,  "I  have  been  in  the 
nursing  home  several  times  as  a  coroner.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  the  home  was 
not  being  run  in  a  pleasant,  eflBcient 
manner." 

Dr.  Donald  Ferguson,  who  had  several 
patients  in  tlie  home  said,  "My  patients 
have  been  receiving  excellent  care.  I  would 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  nursing  homes 
in  the  area." 

Dr.  Wayne  Barry,  house  physician,  has 
been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Thoms, 
the  local  head  of  the  health  unit,  on 
several  occasions.  Dr.  Barry  said  the  Stone 
Haven  nursing  home  had  an  excellent  stafiE 
who  strove  for  patient  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. He,  too,  considered  the  home  well 
run  and  with  a  pleasant  and  homey  atmos- 
phere. 

Well,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  mystery? 
Why  has  that  nursing  home  and  others,  a 
number  of  others,  in  the  area,  been  shut 
down?  Why  is  Carleton  Place  suddenly  short 
of  nursing  homes?  Let  me  tell  you  the  back- 
ground of  this  one  particular  case,  because  it 
so  sums  up  the  very,  very  bad  way  in  which 
the  department  is  run.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
member  for  Lanark  is  now  here  in  the  House, 
because  the  people  there  went  to  him  and 


tried  to  get  action  and  they  came  to  me  only 
after  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways); Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order- 
about  that  problem— the  people  did  not  come 
to  me. 

Mr.  Ben:  Why  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  very  significant 
admission. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  in  that  case  there  is 
something  very  odd,  because  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Minister  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edges their  visit.  Would  he  like  me  to  send 
a  copy  to  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  the  letter,  let  us  get 
it  on  the  record.  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
hear  the  letter  first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  To  correct  this  state- 
ment, the  owner  of  the  nursing  home  came 
to  see  me.  That  is  not  what  the  member 
inferred. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  exactly  what  I 
inferred. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Oh  no,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  Mr.  Chairman:  500  people  have 
signed  a  petition  about  this  matter  and  it  is 
being  forwarded  down  now,  because  they 
were  not  able  to  get  action  through  the  Min- 
ister. They  could  not  even  get  to  see  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Their  member  could  not 
help  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister's  conscience 
is  speaking  loudly  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  what  is  the  back- 
ground? Let  me  just  tell  you  the  horror  of 
this  story,  the  true  horror  of  it,  it  is  not  just 
this  one  nursing  home.  There  are  many 
cases,  it  shows  the  horrible  way  this  depart- 
ment is  run. 

I  go  back  to  July  14,  1969,  Mr.  Chairman, 

and   I   have   a  letter  here  addressed   to   the 

administrator    of    the    Stone    Haven    nursing 

home,    and    it    is    signed    to    by    "Matthew 

Dymond,  Minister  of  Health".  And  I  quote: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  provisional 

nursing  home   licence   No.   860   for   Stone 

Haven  Nursing  Home  expires  on  July  31, 

1969.    It    is    proposed    not    to    renew    the 

licence  for  the  following  reasons— 

And  let  me  interject  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Nursing  Homes  Act,  which  I  have  here.  An 
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Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tions of  nursing  homes,  was  set  up  very 
nicely;  there  are  all  sorts  of  steps  that  have 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  cancel  a  nursing 
home's  licence,  but  they  never  do  it,  they 
never  give  the  ovv^ner  a  chance  for  an  appeal, 
they  just  do  not  renew  the  licence  when  it 
comes  up.  They  evade  the  intention  of  their 
own  Act  and  that  is  what  they  have  done 
here,  that  is  what  they  have  done  in  other 
cases  we  have  brought  up  here.  I  continue 
with  my  quotation: 

.  .  .  the  licence  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  An  automatic  fire  alarm  detection 
system  has  not  been  completely  installed. 

2.  A  certificate  of  electrical  inspection 
from  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario  certifying  that  all  electrical 
installations  and  wiring  in  the  nursing 
home  conformed  to  the  Ontario  electrical 
code  has  not  been  submitted. 

3.  All  hot-water  radiators  are  not  pro- 
vided with  protective  coverings. 

4.  A  call  system  is  not  provided  from 
each  bed. 

5.  Individual  lighting  has  not  been  pro- 
vided. 

6.  All  windows  have  not  been  provided 
with  draft  deflectors. 

7.  Beds  overlap  unprotected  windows 
and  doors. 

8.  Sufficient  sitting-room  space  has  not 
been  provided  on  the  second  floor. 

9.  Housekeeping  is  not  maintained  at  an 
acceptable  level. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  you  have  15 
days  within  which  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  nursing  homes  advisory  com- 
mittee. You  may  make  such  representations 
as  you  desire  respecting  your  licence  at 
this  hearing  and  you  may  be  represented 
by  counsel. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Matthew  Dymond. 

Well,  the  owner  of  the  home  was  a  little 
mystified  to  receive  this  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  just  said  he 
did  not  have  any  appeal  proceeding. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  if  the  Minister  will  be 
patient,  we  will  see  what  the  appeal  pro- 
ceeding amounted  to. 

The  owner  was  a  little  amazed  to  receive 
this  letter  because  he  had  been  notified 
somewhat    earlier,    a    little    earlier,    that    he 


should  make  all  these  changes  and  all  had 
been  ordered  and  were  in  the  process  of  being 
done.  So  he  hired  a  lawyer  and  he  appealed. 
He  went  to  the  nursing  home  advisory  com- 
mittee and  he  won  his  appeal.  Subsequent 
to  the  appeal,  he  received  a  letter  from  one 
"Thomas  L.  Wells,  Minister"  and  I  will  read 
that,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  date  of  that  is  Septem- 
ber 3,  1969. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  He  still  had  his  licence? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  he  stfll  had  his  licence, 
and  listen  to  what  happened.  He  had  done 
everything.    Now,  let  me  just  read  the  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Folkes: 

Re:  Stone  Haven  Nursing  Home. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  report  submitted 
by  the  nursing  homes  advisory  committee 
of  a  hearing  held  August  7,  1969  respect- 
ing the  matter  of  renewal  or  non-renewal 
of  the  provisional  licence  for  the  above- 
mentioned  nursing  home. 

I  concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  that  the  provisional  licence  be 
temporarily  extended  and  am  setting 
November  1,  1969  for  this  purpose  pro- 
viding the  following  conditions  are  met: 

1.  Certificates  of  electrical  inspection  for 
all  the  electrical  systems  in  the  nursing 
home  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  be  provided  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  chronic  care  section 
of  The  Department  of  Health  by  October 
1st. 

2.  That  the  fire  alarm  system  and  the 
call  system  be  tested  and  found  acceptable 
to  the  appropriate  specialist  on  the  staff  of 
The  Department  of  Health,  Province  of 
Ontario,  by  October  1st. 

3.  That  the  housekeeping  systems  in  the 
nursing  home  be  revised  by  the  owner  with 
particular  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
matter  of  bed  pan  service  and  cleaning.  It 
is  assumed  this  will  require  plumbing 
changes  for  bed  pan  washing.  This  is  to 
be  completed  by  October  1st,  1969,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

4.  That  employee  time  records  be  made 
available  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
or  his  representatives  at  all  reasonable 
times.    Inspections  will  take  place  at  the 
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appropriate  time  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Thomas  L.  Wells 

He  did  every  one  of  those  things.  No.  1: 
"certificates  of  electrical  inspections  and  you 
have  to  have  that  in  by  October  1"— he  had 
it  in  September  27.  No.  2:  "the  fire  alarm 
system  be  checked  and  found  acceptable"— 
done  by  Mr.  D.  Birdsill,  Ontario  fire  depart- 
ment, at  the  end  of  September.  "House- 
keeping systems  be  revised"— done,  immedi- 
ately. And,  finally,  "employees'  time  records 
be  made  available"— and  that,  of  course,  was 
done  the  very  same  day. 

Mr.  Folkes  was  delighted  to  have  won  his 
appeal  and  he  wrote  back  to  the  "Hon. 
Thomas  Wells"  on  September  26  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Wells: 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  decided  to 
temporarily  extend  the  provisional  licence 
of  my  nursing  home. 

In  reply  to  your  letter: 

1.  A  certificate  of  electrical  inspection  is 
enclosed. 

2.  Fire  alarm  and  the  call  bell  sy stem- 
both  have  been  completed  and  tested  by 
the  field  service  representative  for  Edwards 
of  Canada  Manufacturer.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  inspector  of  the  staflF  of  The 
Department  of  Health  has  not  as  yet  made 
his  inspection;  he  may  come  at  any  time. 

3.  Housekeeping  systems  with  particular 
changes  to  bed  pan  service  and  cleaning  by 
part-time  maintenance  man— Mr.  Kenneth 
Baird  becomes  a  full-time  maintenance 
cleaning  employee  as  of  October  1st,  1969, 
as  requested  by  nursing  home  inspector, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Lipcoe.  A  utility  sink  has  now 
been  installed  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
home  in  the  location  she  requested.  Also 
a  pressure  hose  to  facilitate  bed  pan  clean- 
ing has  been  installed  in  the  toilet  room 
in  our  bed-patient  area  as  requested. 

4.  Availability  of  employees*  time  records 
—Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  time  sheets, 
which  have  always  been  posted  several 
weeks  in  advance.  The  medical  ofiicer  of 
health's  representatives  see  these  sheets 
each  time  they  are  in  the  home.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  our  medical  olficer  of  health 
has  devised  another  set  of  time  sheets  to 
be  forwarded  monthly.  A  sample  is  en- 
closed here.  The  Department  of  Health 
has  also  devised  an  experimental  set  to 
be  done  monthly,  also  enclosed.    This  was 


seen  to  create  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
paper  work.    I  have  completed  the  request 
of  the  committee  and  will  await  the  con- 
firmation of  the  extension  of  my  licences. 
He    did    everything    they    asked,    and    what 
was  the  outcome?  On  October  31,  he  got  an- 
other letter  from  the  Minister.  Let  me  read 
that  one: 

Dear  Mr.  Folkes: 

On  September  3,  1969,  I  advised  you  that 
the  licence  for  Stone  Haven  Nursing  Home 
was  extended  to  November  1,  providing 
certain  conditions  were  met.  These  condi- 
tions have  not  been  satisfied  and  therefore 
your  licence  wall  not  be  renewed.  When 
you  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  medi- 
cal oflBcer  of  health,  you  may  wish  to  reapply 
for  a  nursing  home  licence.  Consideration 
will  then  be  given  to  your  application.  The 
onus  for  special  care  patients  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  your  home  and  the  welfare 
authorities  and  next  of  kin  of  your  patients 
will  be  notified  that  your  home  is  un- 
licensed. I  hope  that  you  will  assist  in 
making  the  transfers  as  smooth  as  possible 
for  the  patients. 

That  was  October  31.  On  November  1  he 
closed,  the  patients  were  moved  out.  The  30 
people  who  were  involved  were  all  put  out  to 
work  and  they  are  short  of  nursing  homes  in 
Carleton  Place. 

Mr.  Folkes  wrote  tlie  Minister  of  Healtli, 
Mr.  Wells,  again  on  November  8,  expressing 
his  bewilderment.  I  have  his  letter,  here,  say- 
ing he  had  done  everything  that  had  been 
asked  and  asking  for  an  appointment  to  try 
and  find  out  what  it  was  that  they  wanted. 
If  there  was  sometliing  they  wanted  that  they 
had  not  told  him  about,  he  would  do  it.  He 
had  done  everything  they  asked  and  they  still 
cancelled  his  licence;  what  could  he  do? 
Could  he  have  an  appointment?  There  was  no 
answer  to  that  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  hon.  Minister  from 
Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  has  been  working  on 
this  as  long  ago  as  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  three  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  the  nursing  home  is  now 
closed,  the  patients  are  all  dispersed  and  the 
families  are  all  unhappy;  I  have  letters  from 
the  family.  The  people  of  Carleton  Place  are 
so  fed  up  they  are  going  to  vote  Liberal  next 
time. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Good. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  They  are.  I  hate  to  say  it. 
It  is  not  an  area  where,  unfortunately,  we  are 
strong  and  in  desperation  tliey  are  going  to 
Liberals.  But  imagine  the  human  harm  that 
has  been  done  to  all  the  people  involved  while 
Tom  Wells  is  spending  three  weeks  trying  to 
arrange  an  appointment.  He  has  not  given  a 
reason  for  tlie  cancellation;  he  has  not  even 
answered  the  letters. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  When  they  do  not  get  an- 
other home,  they  will  come  with  us. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  here  a  letter— well, 
I  have  a  number  of  letters— but  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  McGregor,  recep- 
tionist to  Wells,  on  November  24.  She  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  was  familiar  with  the 
nursing  home  and  he  had  written  about  Stone 
Haven  Nursing  Home.  It  is  a  long  letter  but 
I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  here: 

Whenever  I  entered  my  mother's  room 
(her  mother  was  in  the  home)  it  was  spot- 
less. The  patient  was  quite  content,  clean 
and  dry.  The  atmosphere  was  that  of  one 
happy  family.  A  staff  member  was  always 
close  by  in  the  event  I  wished  to  enquire 
about  my  mother's  diet,  which  proved  well, 
and  also  her  health  condition  and  her  atti- 
tude while  I  was  not  there.  The  other 
patients  were  neat  and  clean  and  most 
times  occupied  by  their  own  doing  and 
enjoyed  a  short  chat.  I  feel  that  actions  in 
this  case  were  completely  unnecessary.  In 
closing,  I  feel  that  Stone  Haven  Nursing 
Home  is  an  excellent  nursing  home  and  I 
recommend  sincerely  that  it  be  re-opened 
and  in  full  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  course,  she  has  not  as  yet  received  a  reply. 

I  have  here  the  paper  from  Carleton  Place. 
These  are  good,  conservative,  decent  human 
beings;  what  do  they  think  of  all  this?  On 
the  front  page  of  The  Canadian,  which  is  tlie 
Carleton  Place  paper,  for  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  is  an  article  in  the  centre  of  the  page 
which  reads,  'Mayor  Seeks  Toronto  Help  For 
Nursing  Home!' 

With  the  closing  of  the  Stone  Haven  Nursing 
Home  on  Mills  Street,  Mayor  J.  A.  Julian  has 
appealed  to  Toronto  for  more  consideration: 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Wells, 

Minister  of  Health, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Queen's  Park 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  past  two  years  five  nursing  homes 
have  been  closed  in  Carleton  Place  and 
area.  I  would  like  to  know  what  alternate 
facilities  you  are  providing  to  take  care  of 
the  persons  requiring  nursing  care   in  our 


locality.  It  would  appear  to  me,  although 
not  being  an  expert  on  nursing  homes  or 
their  requirements  which  must  be  met  by 
your  department,  that  when  we  tliink  of  the 
average  daily  bed  rate  in  hospital  is  $42, 
how  can  private  enterprises  who  receive 
from  The  Department  of  Welfare  the  sum 
of  $9.50  per  day,  be  expected  to  meet  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  Act  per- 
taining to  nursing  homes  when  tliere  is  such 
great  difference  in  moneys  received.  My 
main  concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  our 
senior  citizens  residing  in  our  area  who  may 
require  nursing  home  car,  that  something 
be  done  to  have  available  these  very  neces- 
sary beds. 

This  is  the  problem  that  our  local  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  are  also  faced  with. 
Anything  that  your  department  or  rep- 
resentatives of  your  department  can  do  to 
assist  us  in  this  matter  will  be  very  greatly 
appreciated. 

James  A.  Julian,  Mayor. 

James  A.  Julian,  Mayor  did  not  receive  any 
more  explanation  than  anyone  else.  It  still  is  a 
mystery  as  to  why  that  nursing  home  has  been 
shut  down.  Just  look  what  they  have  done  to 
Mr.  Folkes.  They  said  come  and  do  all  these 
things,  spend  all  these  thousands  of  dollars 
He  did  it.  They  said  "If  you  do  that  we  will 
extend  your  licence;"  he  did  it  and  then  they 
cancelled  the  licence.  What  a  terrible  depart- 
ment. You  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  here  with 
that  smirk  on  your  face. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  are  ashamed  of  me? 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  give  you  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  nice 
if  you  would  give  us  the  whole  story.  It 
would  be  nice  if  you  told  the  people  of 
Carleton  Place— they  would  like  to  know,  too 
—instead  of  just  shutting  the  nursing  home 
down  with  no  reason  given.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  remind  you,  I  know  that  you  are 
aware  of  who  should  be  ashamed  in  this 
House.  I  know  you  to  be  a  compassionate, 
kind  man.  And  I  know  very  well  if  you  were 
the  Minister  what  the  situation  would  be. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  We  have  gone 
through  this  once  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
another  nursing  home  and  the  government 
then  made  a  number  of  claims  of  horrible 
things  that  were  happening  in  that  nursing 
home.  They  said  we  will  prove  it,  we  will  lay 
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charges  against  them.  The  charges  were 
thrown  out  of  court  and  when  those  charges 
were  thrown  out  of  court,  they  did  not  have 
the  grace  even  then  to  apologize  or  to  try 
and  make  up  the  damage  they  had  done. 

Yes,  I  am  ashamed.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  a 
member  of  this  House  while  you  sit  here  in 
this   House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  I  am  ashamed  while 
you  are  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sums  up 
the  difference  between  the  two  of  us  and  I 
believe  in  justice  for  these  people.  I  believe 
that  you  must  do  something;  you  must  give 
an  explanation.  I  do  not  believe  in  telling  a 
man  you  must  spend  thousands  of  dollars  and 
after  he  has  done  everything,  you  say,  "You 
are  out  business!"  That  is  what  you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Your  form  of  justice  is 
very  strange. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  Minister  is  pretty  de- 
fenceless right  now. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  hope  Han- 
sard is  picking  up  those  comments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Minister  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  the  case. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  turn  now  to  another  matter.  In  the  prelim- 
inary remarks  which  were  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
estimates,  he  painted  a  beautiful  picture  in 
35  pages.  There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
it.  Like  so  much  else  in  this  department,  on 
paper  it  looks  great  but  in  practice  it  just 
does  not  happen.  I  am  not  just  going  to  tell 
you  today,  I  am  also  going  to  show  you. 

This  is  the  fourth  department  for  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  lead  off  the  estimates 
debate  for  my  party.  I  feel,  as  the  representa- 
tive for  this  party,  it  is  my  responsibility- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  You  will 
soon  be  the  leader. 

Mr.   Shulman:  I  may  soon  be  the  House 
leader.    It  is  my  responsibility  to  do  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  various  departmental 
estimates- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  melts  your  snow. 


Mr.  Shulman:  —to  make  suggestions  to 
improve  the  working  of  the  department. 

Let  me  say  this,  my  views  of  politics  and 
politicians  are  a  little  different,  perhaps,  from 
the  Minister  of  Health's.  I  think  that  the 
critic  in  health  should  be  making  his  sug- 
gestions not  for  political  gain  but  primarily 
to  assist  the  running  of  the  department. 

I  am  sure  the  member  for  Humber  will 
agree  with  me  on  this.  This  should  be  our 
function.  The  things  that  we  argue  in  pub- 
lic should  be  matters  such  as  he  brought  up 
before  OHSIP,  the  way  premiums  are  raised. 
We  should  not  have  to  do  this  type  of  thing 
in  the  House.  What  I  have  done  now  and 
what  I  am  about  to  do  is  because  we  cannot 
get  through  to  this  department.  In  order  to 
do  a  proper  examination  of  the  department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  not  true.  You 
cannot  prove  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  about  to— 

Mr.  Snow:  You  have  not  proven  anything 
yet. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not  proper.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  member  for  Humber  or  my- 
self or  any  of  the  other  members  in  this 
House  who  are  interested  in  health  to  do  a 
proper  job  in  any  department  if  we  cannot 
get  the  facts.  The  Minister  of  Health,  the 
present  Minister  of  Health,  and  his  prede- 
cessor have  issued  instructions  that  members 
of  this  House  may  no  longer  visit  their  insti- 
tutions except  on  pre-arranged  conducted 
tours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  true  and  I  have  it 
in  writing  from  you  and  from  your  prede- 
cessor. I  have  been  thrown  out  of  three 
institutions  and  so  has  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore.  We  can  take  anyone  else  with  us  and 
we  still  cannot  get  in.  Everyone  in  this 
House  is  aware  of  why  members  are  allowed 
to  visit  the  mental  institutions  only  on  these 
pre-arranged,  white-washed  tours.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  glaring  inadequacies  which  were 
exposed  when,  together  with  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  I  toured  a  number  of  the  mental 
institutions  discovering  inadequacies,  neglect, 
abuse,  inter-patient  violence,  understaffing  and 
low  patient  morale. 

The  department  has  two  courses  available; 
they  could  have  tried  to  improve  conditions 
or  they  could  have  tried  to  hide  conditions. 
We  know  what  course  they  took.  In  the 
other  three  departments   which  I  have  had 
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the  duty  to  criticize,  although  the  Ministers 
have  many  inadequacies,  at  least  the  facts 
were  available  so  that  this  House  and  the 
public  were  aware  of  the  situations  and 
could  make  recommendations  to  improve 
them. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  placed  a 
medical  curtain  around  its  institutions.  It  is 
afraid  to  let  the  public  see  because  it  would 
recoil  at  the  sight.  The  government's  activi- 
ties in  this  field  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
completely  ban  from  showing  anywhere  in 
this  province  the  documentary  film,  "Titicut 
Follies",  which  was  made  in  a  Massachusetts' 
mental  institution  and  which  indicates  the 
hopeless  conditions  which  prevail,  many  of 
them  duplicated  in  this  Minister's  institutions. 
The  government  has  so  little  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  when  one  of  the  staff  at  the 
Smiths  Falls  Hospital  for  the  Retarded  sup- 
plied me  with  samples  of  the  shoddy  clothing 
given  to  the  patients,  instead  of  inquiring  why 
the  clothing  was  so  bad,  they  called  in  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  try  to  find  the 
name  of  the  public-spirited  staff  member  so 
that  he  could  be  fired. 

I  pledge  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  the  next  elec- 
tion one  of  the  first  areas  that  will  receive 
our  attention  and  our  help  will  be  that  of 
The  Department  of  Health.  It  needs  it  so 
very  badly. 

Because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  enter 
the  institutions  themselves,  what  I  will  say 
this  afternoon  is  largely  the  result  of  infor- 
mation from  patients  and  staflF  and  liberal 
borrowings  from  material  prepared  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion in  Washington.  This  group,  formed  six 
years  ago,  has  done  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation.  What  a  pity  that 
this  government  has  no  such  imagination. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  conditions  in 
Ontario  mental  institutions,  I  had  these  pic- 
tures taken  in  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  999 
Queen  Street  last  week  by  one  of  my  inform- 
ants. This  is  ward  4A  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
at  999  Queen  Street  last  Thursday.  There 
are  55  men  in  this  ward.  This  is  not  a  ward 
for  chronic  patients;  this  is  a  ward  for  new 
patients  who  hope  to  get  out  fairly  quickly. 
There  are  11  beds  in  this  room,  if  we  can 
call  them  beds. 

This  is  what  the  patient  first  sees;  this  is 
taken  from  one  bed,  there  are  at  least  four 
down  this  side  also,  and  then  beds  at  either 
end.  Is  it  a  prison?  Is  it  a  barrack?  Is  this 
where  you  would  want  to  put  a  mentally  ill 
person?  What   do   you   think   would  be   the 


effect  on  someone  who  was  mentally  ill  or 
perhaps  a  little  mentally  ill,  going  in  and 
living  in  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  like  the  hospital 
Florence  Nightingale  started. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  indeed;  it  is  exactly  like 
the  hospital  Florence  Nightingale  started.  But 
this  is  not  a  hospital  for  general,  physically 
ill  patients.  T^is  is  a  hospital  for  mentally 
ill  patients.  If  you  have  an  old  building— and 
you  have  and  you  cannot  do  much  about  it— 
at  least  you  could  put  in  some  amenities.  Is 
there  any  reason  you  cannot  put  partitions  in 
and  put  in  patients,  two  or  three  or  one  in 
a  room? 

Do  you  have  to  stuff  them  in  like  sardines 
in  these  awful,  100-year-old  beds  with  mat- 
tresses so  thin  you  can  feel  the  spring 
beneath?  What  dignity  do  those  patients 
have?  There  are  four  toilets  for  55  patients; 
no  doors  on  those  toilets.  This  is  a  picture  of 
the  toilets  in  that  ward.  They  are  lined  up 
in  a  row,  no  doors.  The  doors  were  taken 
off  years  ago  and  they  have  never  been  re- 
placed. This  is  the  dignity  we  give  these 
people  who  are  supposedly  mentally  ill. 

Everything  in  the  hospital  is  so  old,  it 
could  be  sold  actually  in  some  of  our  rural 
areas  in  the  antique  sales.  Try  the  Aberfoyle; 
I  am  sure  it  would  pay  well  for  the  bathtub. 

There  are  two  bathtubs  for  55  men.  This 
bathtub  is  over  100  years  old.  It  is  on  a  piece 
of  wood,  the  wood  block  under  here  is  to 
hold  it  up.  The  base  collapsed  years  ago  and 
nothing  has  been  done.  What  do  those 
patients  see  when  they  look  out  the  windows? 
They  see  only  one  thing  from  that  ward  and 
again,  I  stress,  this  is  not  a  chronic  ward,  this 
is  for  new  patients.  This  is  what  they  see.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  this 
to  the  blow-up  shop.  It  was  just  taken  yester- 
day. This  is  what  they  see  when  they  look  out 
that  window.  What  a  sight,  what  a  great  help 
for  the  mentally  ill. 

And  the  Minister  sits  over  there  and  says 
he  is  not  ashamed.  In  fact,  he  says  in  here, 
he  is  proud  of  the  great  progress  they  have 
made  and  of  the  great  progress  his  predeces- 
sor made  in  the  ten  years  he  was  in  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Did  you  real  that  whole 
statement? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  read  it  and  I  listened  to  it 
and  I  was  embarrassed  for  you  and  I  was 
embarrassed  for  everyone  else  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  have  got  a  closed 
mind. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  no  mind,  this  is  the 
problem.  Go  down  and  look.  How  can  you 
go  down  and  look  at  things  like  that  and 
be  tolerated  in  this  House?  How  can  you 
tolerate  things  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Will  you  come  down  with 
me   tonight? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  be  glad  to  come  with 
you  tonight  or  any  other  night;  at  the  time 
of  your  choice.  I  will  be  glad- 
Mr.    Makarchuk:    Let   us    take    the    whole 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right.  At  10.30  tonight, 
I  will  take  you  down. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  at  10.30  tonight,  I 
will  be  here  and  we  will  go  down  and  I  will 
show  you  those  things. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Just  you  and  I,  no  news- 
papers or  anything. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  a  date,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Ben:  Will  you  promise  to  bring  him 
back? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gests it  may  not  be  safe  for  me  to  go  there, 
but  I  will  take  the  chance,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Why  have  the  facilities  in  this  province  in 
connection  with  retardation  lagged  so  far 
behind  those  other  areas  in  which  advance- 
ment has  been  considerable?  The  facilities 
have  been  plagued  by  a  triple  problem— over- 
crowding, understafBng  and  underfinancing. 
To  complicate  matters  further,  the  public, 
long  accustomed  to  knowing  little  about  men- 
tal retardation,  often  held  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. There  was  a  mystique  about  the 
retarded  involving  feelings  of  hopelessness, 
repulsion  and  fear. 

Gradually,  a  change  in  attitude  has  been 
occurring  due  to  the  efforts  of  private  groups 
run  by  parents  of  the  retarded.  But  despite 
their  efforts,  due  to  the  little  attention  given 
them  by  the  Conservative  government,  our 
provincial  facilities  for  the  retarded  remain  in 
their  medieval  state.  The  troubles  far  ante- 
dated the  coming  of  this  government;  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  original  facilities. 
Back  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  there 
was  a  wave  of  optimism  about  the  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 


The  belief  developed  at  that  time  that 
through  educational  efforts,  the  retarded  could 
be  helped  and  that  most  of  them  could  be 
made  self-sufficient  citizens.  When  this  con- 
cept, so  noble  in  its  beginnings,  appeared 
to  have  failed,  decision  makers  became  com- 
mitted to  locating  institutions  away  from  the 
population  centres  of  the  province.  This  un- 
fortunate decision  seems  to  have  been  moti- 
vated, in  part,  by  the  conviction  that  mentally 
retarded  persons  were  best  cared  for  in  a 
bucolic  setting;  in  part  by  the  fear  that  the 
retarded,  being  a  scourge  to  society,  should 
be  removed  as  far  from  it  as  jDossible;  and  in 
part  to  satisfy  demands  to  locate  employment 
opportunities  in  under-developed  areas  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  and  income  for  the 
surrounding  communities. 

For  whatever  reason  or  combination  of 
reasons,  most  of  the  province's  residential 
facilities  for  the  retarded  are  located  in  out- 
of-the-way  communities.  Being  so  located  has 
caused  ever-increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
qualified  professional  staff  who  frequently, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  prefer  to  live  in  larger 
population  centres.  Similarly,  the  core  of  any 
institution,  that  is  the  ward  or  cottage  per- 
sonnel, have  been  increasingly  difficult  to 
recruit  as  the  population  has  shifted  from 
rural  to  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  while  the  hon.  member  is  catching 
his  breath,  I  am  sure  the  House  would  like 
to  know  that  we  have  in  the  gallery  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  the  hon.  Sid  Green,  who 
is  Minister  of  Health,  Social  Services  and 
Northern  Development  from  the  province  of 
Manitoba.  He  is  in  the  east  gallery.  He  came 
at  the  appropriate  moment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wish  we  had  him  here  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  thinks  we  have  some 
pretty  good  ideas. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  hear  him 
say  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  to  the  Minister,  he  has  a  great 
public  relations  department.  If  I  was  sitting 
in  Manitoba  or  Alberta  or  anywhere  else  out- 
side Ontario  and  read  this  book,  I  would 
think  what  a  great  province,  what  a  great 
programme,  what  a  great  Minister.  The  truth 
is,  what  a  great  public  relations  department. 
He  has  a  great  public  relations  department; 
he  puts  out  a  beautiful  book.  It  looks  lovely 
on  paper— there  is  only  one  thing  wrong,  it 
is  all  useless. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  And  you 
need  PR,  my  friend;  more  than  any  other 
member  in  this  House,  you  need  PR. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  so  much  in  there 
that  is  trust.  There  is  so  much  in  there  that 
is  good  feehngs.  We  are  going  to  do  this, 
we  are  going  to  do  that;  I  have  great  inten- 
tions, we  are  good  people;  we  will  improve; 
Ontario  is  the  best.  It  is  rather  intriguing, 
Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  very  glad  that  this  inter- 
jection came  up. 

I  am  going  to  digress  for  a  minute,  if  you 
will,  it  is  rather  interesting.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  sent  some  people  up  to  Canada  to 
do  a  survey.  It  is  rather  intriguing  to  com- 
pare Ontario  with  the  rest  of  Canada  because 
their  survey  showed,  strangely  enough,  that 
the  administration  expenses  of  hospital  insur- 
ance was  two-thirds  higher  in  Ontario  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  Canada.  This  so  well  sums  up 
this  department.  It  is  88  cents  per  capita  in 
Ontario;  52  cents  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 

This  so  well  sums  up  waste.  And  where 
do  they  waste  it?  They  waste  it  on  printing 
little  books  like  this  saying  what  a  great  job 
we  are  doing.  They  waste  it  in  the  Minister 
running  around  making  great  speeches  on 
what  a  great  job  he  is  doing.  They  waste  it 
on  television  advertisements,  full  page  ads 
in  the  paper.  But  they  do  not  hire  the  staff 
they  need;  they  do  not  pay  the  living  wages, 
and  we  find  the  money  going  in  waste.  I  bet 
the  Minister  was  not  even  aware  of  this 
study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  was. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sure  he  was  aware  of  this 
study.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  has  he  done 
about  it?  Nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  got  a  whole 
task  force  on  the  health  care  department. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  has  a  task  force 
for  everything  from  VD  to  the  morals  of  his 
department.  The  task  forces  go  out  and  I  do 
not  know  what  they  do.  I  presume  they  study 
and  they  send  in  the  report;  he  does  not 
receive  it  or  he  does  not  read  it  and  nothing 
happens.  We  have  had  a  series  of  task  forces 
in  this  department  for  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  the  possibilities  of 
a  task  force  to  analyze  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  will  keep  them  busy  for 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  the  problem.  If,  in- 
stead of  sending  out  his  task  force  to  define 


problems  which  we  already  know  about,  to 
repeat  studies  which  have  been  made  time 
and  time  again,  he  could  do  a  simple  obvi- 
ous thing.  He  has  people  coming  in  here, 
like  Dr.  Kyle  who  was  running  a  VD  clinic, 
but  the  Minister  would  not  give  her  the 
drugs  to  cure  VD. 

Did  he  give  her  the  drugs?  No.  He  got 
up  instead  and  he  made  a  great  speech  of 
the  great  progress  we  are  making  in  VD  and 
if  only  reporting  was  done,  we  could  cure  it. 
Actually  you  could  cure  it  if  you  would 
co-operate  with  your  civil  servants.  You  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  in  your  own 
department.  When  someone  tries  to  tell  you, 
you  get  up  in  the  House  and  say  "She  is  not 
co-operative". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  are  going  to  have  a 
heart  attack  or  something.  Just  calm  down. 
Take  a  tranquilizer. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  That 
is  just  what  you  are  about. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Shulman:  When  we  look  at  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department,  anyone  who  reads 
them  needs  a  tranquilizer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
And  this  unfortunate  giving  of  tranquilizers  is 
the  way  that  this  Minister  handles  his  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  taking  action,  he  passes 
out  palliatives. 

He  passes  out  little  yellow  books  saying 
everything  is  great.  He  does  not  do  anything 
for  the  Ontario  Hospital.  The  men  are  still 
sleeping  in  those  God-awful  beds;  they  are 
still  packed  in  like  sardines;  they  are  still 
sitting  in  open  toilets.  They  are  not  treated 
like  human  beings,  and  there  are  still  riots 
in  the  wards  there  because  they  are  not 
staffed  properly.  You  still  get  violent  patients 
from  Penetang  being  sent  to  places  like  999 
Queen  Street  where  they  should  not  go.  Be- 
cause you  are  not  doing  your  job,  you  are 
giving  out  tranquilizers.  We  expect  better 
from  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  should  get 
excited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Do  not  get  excited. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  the  most  cynical  and 
impossible  man.  You  really  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Look  at  who  is  talking. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  had  this  before 
you   for  year   after  year.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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can  understand  the  interjection  from  the 
various  members  because  the  attitude  of  this 
Minister  and  the  way  he  handles  his  depart- 
ment is  enough  to  make  anyone's  blood  boil. 
This  does  not  involve  dollars  and  cents;  this 
involves  human  beings— their  lives  and  their 
health.  And  for  the  Minister  to  sit  here  and 
say  "take  a  tranquilizer"  is  shameful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  thinking  of  your 
health. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  should  think  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  province,  since 
you  are  responsible  for  them.  If  you  do 
something  for  their  health,  it  will  improve  my 
state  of  well-being. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   I  would  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  have  other  members  in 
this  Cabinet  whom,  I  know,  care.  There 
were  two  or  three  in  the  House  and  there  is 
one,  I  think,  who  is  sitting  besides  you;  to 
your  right,  let  me  make  that  very  clear.  It 
frightens  us.  It  amazes  us  to  have  you  come 
in  with  this  attitude  of  "everything  is  okay. 
Take  a  tranquilizer."  We  want  you  to  admit 
the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  There  is  nobody  more  concerned 
about  people  in  this  House  than  I  and  there 
is  nothing  in  that  report  that  says  I  said, 
"Everything  is  okay."  I  said  there  were  lots 
of  problems  and  I  resent  the  implication  that 
I  have  no  feeling  for  these  people.  I  certainly 
would  not  even  be  in  politics  or  in  this 
department,  if  I  did  not  care  about  people. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  care  about— people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  we 
had  that  interjection.  I  am  going  to  read  a 
note  taken  off  the  bulletin  board  in  Ward  2A 
at  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  999  Queen  Street- 
Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  His  spies  are 
working. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —this  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
I  quote: 

Any  patient  suspected  of  not  swallowing 
his  medicine  is  to  be  left  until  last  and  the 
nurse  is  to  devote  her  time  individually  to 
this  patient— 

And   the   next   sentence   is   underlined— 

He  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
having  his  mouth  checked  with  a  flash- 
light and  tongue  depressor.  Thank  you. 


The  name  of  the  supervisor  is  below  it.    And 
this  is  the  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Why  do  you  not  apply  for 
a  job  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  applying  for  that  job. 
I  am  going  to  the  people  of  Ontario  when  I 
apply  for  that  job  and  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  go  around  the  province  and  apply  for  that 
job  and  when  I  sit  over  there  and  have  that 
job  I  am  going  to  clean  up  the  mess  that 
you  have  created. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  applied  in  Middlesex 
South  and  the  voters  accepted  the  applica- 
tion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Minister  when  he  says  he  cares  about  people. 
I  believe  he  is  telling  the  truth.  But  what 
bothers  me  is  that  his  care  is  not  translated 
into  action.  He  comes  here  and  he  gives  us 
his  little  homilies  that  he  cares  about  people 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  he  does  not  do 
anything.  We  still  have  these  horrible  con- 
ditions and  until  he  proves  that  the  homilies 
he  gives  us  are  what  he  really  means  or  that 
he  intends  to  do  something  about  it,  we  are 
going  to  look  upon  him  with  a  very  jaun- 
diced eye.  So  let  me  return  to  the  care  of 
the  retarded  and  the  fact  that  the  facilities 
are  all  set  up  in  out  of  the  way  places  and 
I  will  explain  the  reasons  for  that. 

For  whatever  reasons  or  combination  of 
reasons,  most  of  the  province's  residential 
facilities  for  the  retarded  are  located  in  out- 
of-the-way  communities.  Being  so  located 
has  caused  ever-increasing  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing qualified  professional  staff  who  frequently 
prefer  to  live  in  larger  population  centres. 
Similarly,  the  core  of  any  institution,  that  is, 
the  ward  or  cottage  personnel,  has  been  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  recruit  as  the  popula- 
tion has  shifted  from  rural  to  metropolitan 
areas. 

To  visit  institutions,  exemplary  or  other- 
wise, citizens  in  the  past  had  to  make  a  great 
effort,  and  then  they  often  went  only  once. 
In  part,  this  is  so  because  of  the  distance  in- 
volved for  many,  but  also  because  they  were 
repulsed  by  what  they  saw.  Many  legislators 
have  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to 
support  their  public  facilities,  but  have  never 
visited  a  single  institution  for  the  retarded, 
either  to  see  the  need  first  hand,  or  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  money  was  spent. 

There  are  physicians  who  refer  families 
to   these   residential  facilities  but  who   have 
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never  seen  the  facility,  and  do  not  know  the 
professional  personnel  caring  for  the  clients 
whom  they  refer. 

This  is  an  odd  paradox  since  one  cannot 
imagine  a  physician  referring  a  patient  to  a 
hosptal  for  an  operation  if  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  place  and  the  people  involved  and 
I  confess  right  now  that  I  was  no  different 
from  any  other  doctor.  I  made  this  very  same 
error.  I  was  blind.  I  went  to  look  at  the  gen- 
eral hospital  where  I  referred  patients  but  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Ontario  Hospitals  and  I  do 
not  really  know  why.  Perhaps  it  was  an  aver- 
sion to  this.  Perhaps  we  all  feel  its  aversion. 

I  know  when  I  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
institutions  for  the  retarded  and— I  always 
went  with  someone— I  used  to  go  with  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  and  when  he  was 
busy,  my  assistant,  Mrs.  Hill,  went  with  me— 
and  our  first  visits  there  were  frightening  be- 
cause of  the  revulsion— a  revulsion  tends  to 
arise  in  spite  of  ourselves  at  some  of  the 
things  there. 

There  is  a  disease  called  "clover"  and  I 
had  never  seen  this  disease  before  and  the 
first  time  I  saw  a  child  with  clover  which  was 
in  Orillia,  and  he  came  tottering  towards  me 
and  wanted  to  put  his  arms  around  me  and 
I  had  to  fight  myself  not  to  run.  Therefore, 
I  can  understand  why  people  do  not  want  to 
go  there  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  families 
desert  these  children  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  we,  as  members  of  this  Legislature,  have 
a  duty  to  go  to  these  places  and  see  that  the 
patients  are  being  properly  looked  after  be- 
cause so  many  of  them  are  deserted  by 
families  who  just  cannot  bear  the  sight.  I  can 
understand  this.  The  Minister  as  a  first  step— 
if  he  truly  believes  what  he  has  said— should 
say  to  us:  "I  want  your  help.  You  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  Starting  tomorrow, 
you  may  go  into  the  institutions  at  any  rea- 
sonable hour  to  look  at  them  and  see  what 
can  be  done  and  advise  us  and  help." 

We  are  not  going  to  harm  anyone  by  going 
in  there.  We  are  not  going  to  embarrass  you; 
we  are  going  to  help  and  I  ask  this  across  the 
floor.  Let  us  go  into  your  institutions.  I  will 
give  you  my  personal  pledge  nothing  I  find 
there  I  will  take  to  the  press.  I  will  bring  it 
to  you.  Make  that  step  and  we  will  believe 
you  mean  what  you  say,  but  if  you  continue 
to  keep  the  medical  curtain  down,  we  will  not 
believe  you.  We  do  not  believe  you. 

If  the  Minister  will  say  that,  it  will  save  us 
a  great  deal  of  time  today,  but  the  Minister's 
silence  speaks  for  itself. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  speak  when  you  are 
finished. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  you  have  to  do  now  is 
say,  "Yes,  you  can  go  in.  Yes,  I  accept  your 
word;  yes,  let  us  co-operate."  But  you  do  not 
say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  make  a  statement  at 
the  end  when  my  time  comes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  just  have  to  say  one 
word  and  you  will  solve  all  of  these  problems, 
or  many  of  them.  You  will  have  our  help, 
you  will  not  be  fighting  us  in  here,  we  can 
get  down  to  tlie  business  of  the  province. 
We  should  be  working  together  on  this,  not 
fighting  each  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  fighting,  you  are 
fighting. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Because  you  will  not  under- 
stand the  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can 
we  manage  with  such  a  Minister.  He  does  not 
understand  we  are  trying  to  help  him,  we 
would  like  to  help  him,  we  would  like  to  take 
this  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  politics. 
We  cannot  do  that  while  he  puts  the  curtain 
up  and  says  you  cannot  know  what  goes  on 
in  those  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  seen  some  of 
your  kinds  of  help  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  are  unwilling  to  try. 
Well  you  may  see,  look  at  some  of  the  other 
departments  which  co-operate.  Look  at  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  Min- 
ister is  sitting  here,  he  has  co-operated  with 
us  and  we  have  co-operated  with  him  and  you 
will  find  no  member  of  the  Opposition  get- 
ting up  and  speaking  to  him  in  an  acerbic 
way.  It  is  because  he  is  a  sensible,  intelli- 
gent man,  and  that  is  what  we  need  in  your 
job.  I  hope  I  have  not  embarrassed  him  over 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Some  people  would  say 
that  is  like  blackmail. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  a  reasonable  offer  to  do 
something  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  this 
province.  It  is  not  blackmail,  it  is  an  offer, 
an  open-handed  offer. 

I  will  return  now  to  the  institutions  for  the 
retarded— the  underfinancing  of  most  public 
institutions  is  a  tremendous  problem.  Tlie 
1966-67  per  diem  cost  in  tliis  province— and 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  more  recent  figures 
—range  from  about  $7.50  to  $10;  in  contrast 
the  Toronto  zoo  years  ago  spent  an  average 
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of  over  $7.50  daily  for  their  large  animals. 
While  capital  construction  outlay  and  total 
operating  budgets  of  institutions  involve  vast 
sums  of  money,  budget  increases,  especially 
increases  in  per  capita  expenditures,  have 
often  been  so  token,  that  very  little  help  was 
given  to  the  beleaguered  institutional  super- 
intendent and  his  stafiF. 

This  underfinancing  pertains  to  all  aspects 
of  residential  care;  it  contributes,  of  course, 
to  the  understaffing.  Salaries  have  often  been 
at  shockingly  low  levels.  In  many  areas  pro- 
fessional salaries  have  been  so  low  as  to 
attract  no  one  of  competence,  and  the  non- 
professional salaries  for  attendant  personnel 
have  in  several  cases  been  below  the  U.S. 
national  poverty  level.  Physical  therapists  are 
frequently  lacking  altogether.  Speech  thera- 
pists may  consist  only  of  untrained  individuals. 
Occupational  therapists  may  be  totally  un- 
known. While  the  children  and  adults  may  be 
kept  clean— and  let  me  stress  they  are  not 
kept  clean  in  all  these  institutions;  I  visited 
one  where  the  stench  could  be  smelled  two 
doors  away— while  they  may  be  kept  clean 
they  often  have  no  programmes  for  daily  Hv- 
ing  other  than  the  meaningless  blare  of  the 
television  set,  or  the  completely  empty, 
fenced-in  court.  In  so  many  places  they  are 
not  even  taken  outside.  I  mentioned  two 
institutions  in  Orillia  which  I  visited— private 
institutions  for  the  retarded— where  they  are 
literally  not  taken  outside,  there  is  no  staff 
to  do  it.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  such  prac- 
tises have  interfered  severely  with  effective 
programming? 

Many  institutions  have  been  so  hard  put  to 
attract  capable  medical  personnel  that  they 
have  relied  heavily  on  foreign-trained  physi- 
cians, some  of  whom  were  unable  to  secure 
regular  licences,  and  hence  are  only  able  to 
work  in  a  facility  which  would  waive  certain 
requirements,  such  as  is  possible  in  a  provin- 
cially  operated  facility.  Unable  to  go  else- 
where, and  being  the  only  ones  willing  to 
accept  the  poor  salaries,  these  men  and 
women  find  tliemselves  in  virtual  bondage, 
and  the  salary  situation  remains  terrible;  we 
saw  that  at  Brockville,  it  was  oh,  so  obvious. 

On  the  basis  of  rough  calculations  which 
were  supplied  to  us  through  the  people  that 


appeared  in  front  of  the  health  committee,  it 
was  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  all 
tlie  budgeted  positions  in  these  facilities  are 
now  vacant. 

The  use  of  residents  to  perform  work  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  institution  running  constitutes 
another  problem  which  arises  from  under- 
financing  and  which  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "institutional  peonage".  Although  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  residents  be  productively 
employed,  continued  and  inappropriate  re- 
tention of  residents  in  work  situations  has 
often  been  tlie  only  way  the  daily  work  could 
get  done.  And  of  course,  they  immediately 
think  of  Whitby,  where  as  an  inducement 
they  started  paying  them  a  few  pennies  an 
hour— from  two  to  eight  cents  an  hour— and 
then  they  cut  that  off;  what  a  blow  to  some- 
one who  is  mentally  ill,  who  is  earning  the 
princely  sum  of  a  nickel  an  hour,  to  say, 
"Gee,  we  are  over  our  budget,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  that  out.  Too  bad  about  you, 
too  bad;  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  we  have 
to  build  an  extra  highway". 

And  this  is  where  the  priorities  are  so 
wrong.  Some  of  the  important  services  in  the 
wards,  infirmaries,  maintenance,  laundry  and 
kitchen  areas  would  collapse  if  it  were  not 
for  reliance  on  resident  help.  In  addition, 
absence  of  adequate  conmiunity  resources, 
workshops,  group  living  facilities,  community 
supervision,  has  meant  that  even  if  residents 
were  to  be  released  there  is  often  no  place 
for  them  to  live  and  no  job  for  them  to  have. 
To  rehabiUtate  the  retarded  person  who  has 
lived  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  an  institu- 
tion is  most  difficult  since  he  is  ill-prepared 
to  cope  with  the  social  requirements  of  the 
normal  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  enter  a  differ- 
ent portion  which  is  a  fairly  lengthy  matter 
of  my  address,  and  I  wonder  if  we  could 
adjourn  until  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  three  minutes  get 
you  into  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  would  get  me  into  the 
first  long  paragraph. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  the  House  took  recess. 
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Thursday,  November  27,  1969 


The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  recognize  the  hon. 
member  as  soon  as  the  Minister  arrives. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  If  he  arrives! 
He  may  be  down  cleaning  up  999  in  prep- 
aration for  my  visit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  may  pro- 
ceed if  he  wishes.  I  leave  it  up  to  him  if  he 
wants  to  wait  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  he  should  be  here, 
but  I  am  not  sure  he  is  of  any  value  when 
he  is  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): It  is  taken  down  verbatim  and  the 
Minister  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  can  he  read,  that  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  may  pro- 
ceed if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  to  proceed. 
Just  for  the  record,  I  wish  to  point  out 
for  Hansard  the  Minister  of  Health  is  not 
here  in  his  own  estimates.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  advice,  so 
he  can  improve  the  mess  he  is  working  in. 

However,  we  will  pretend  he  is  here.  The 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)  is  here  and 
perhaps  he  will  pass  on  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions to  him.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  is 
going  to  be  so  busy  lecturing  the  various- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  has  four 
colleagues  to  listen  to  him.  Surely  that  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like,  for  a  moment, 
to  go  back  to  this  picture  which  was  taken 
last  week  in  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Because  the  man  who  took  the  picture 
\yaited  until  all  of  the  patients  had  been 
removed  in  mid-morning  to  group  therapy. 


When  he  first  came  on  duty  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  tells  me,  he  was  shocked 
to  see  the  four  toilet  seats  filled  and  a  lineup 
standing  in  front  of  them.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  remind  you,  this  is  not  a  prison.  These 
are  not  people  who  are  there  to  be  punished. 
They  are,  presumably,  sick  people  who  are 
there  to  be  helped. 

I  well  recall  during  the  war,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  was  done  was  to  remove  all 
privacy,  in  toilets  and  everywhere  else,  as  a 
deliberate  dehumanizing  agent- 
Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Oh,  come  on,  the 
member  is  not  old  enough  to  know  that. 
What  is  he  talking  about? 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  I  want  to  stress  again, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  hospital. 

The  mental  stress  on  these  mentally  ill 
people,  who  are  suddenly  thrown  into  these 
18th  century  type  conditions— people  who  are 
basically  used  to  normal  privacy,  are  used  to 
be  able  to  go  to  the  toilet  without  20  men 
staring  at  them.  They  suddenly  find,  as  so 
many  of  them  do,  that  they  develop  con- 
stipation as  well  as  mental  stress  as  a  result 
of  this. 

If  they  were  normal,  there  would  be  a 
certain  ludicrous  aspect  to  it;  but  these  were 
sick,  mentally  ill  people,  who  are  forced  to 
undergo  this  humiliation. 

And  why?  Why?  To  save  the  $10  it  would 
cost  to  put  on  a  door?  To  save  the  few  hun- 
dred dollars  it  would  cost  to  put  in  a  suflBcient 
number  of  toilets?  For  no  reason  whatsoever. 
It  is  just  not  simple  humanity. 

One  of  the  orderlies  on  duty  in  the  ward, 
in  this  particular  ward,  tells  me,  "I  want  you 
to  come  down  at  night"— and  I  am  glad  the 
Minister  is  taking  me  down  there  at  night, 
because,  he  says,  "people  cannot  sleep  in 
these  wards."  The  reason  they  cannot  sleep 
is  because  there  are  11  beds  and  when  one 
man  is  disturbed— and  when  you  have  11 
mentally  ill  people  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  man  to  be  disturbed  in  the  night— he 
will  toss  and  make  noises,  and  disturb  the 
others. 

He  said  it  is  not  like  somewhere  where 
people  can  rest.  The  only  way  they  rest  is 
under  sedatives.     ■ 
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I  am  glad  the  Minister  of  Health  has 
decided  to  return  to  his  estimates.  Welcome 
back! 

It  is  literally  torture.  It  is  not  physical  tor- 
ture, it  is  mental  torture;  and  we  really 
deserve  better  in  this  rich  province,  in  this 
rich  city. 

Now  that  the  Minister  is  back,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  matter  I  was  discussing 
before.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing. 

I  discussed  the  problem  of  the  Stone  Haven 
Nursing  Home  down  in  Carleton  East  and  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  just  not 
my  judgment  which  I  gave  today.  The 
Associated  Nursing  Homes  of  Ontario  have 
investigated  this  matter.  They  feel  a  serious 
mistake  was  made  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  have  been  trying  so  des- 
perately and  unsuccessfully,  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  Minister. 

Perhaps  if  the  Minister  would  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  their  requests,  he  might 
learn  of  what  is  happening. 

Hon.  T.  L.  WeUs  (Minister  of  Health):  It 

was  answered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  When  are  you  going  to  see 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  told  them  what 
they  have  known  all  along,  that  I  will  see 
them  when  the  estimates  are  over,  in  late 
December  or  early  in  January. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  they  told  me— and  I 
would  be  curious  to  find  out  where  the  truth 
lies— that  they  had  been  trying  for  two 
months  to  get  an  appointment.  Surely,  for 
two  months  you  have  not  been  waiting  till 
your  estimates  are  over? 

If  that  is  the  answer,  I  fear  for  everything 
that  is  happening  in  your  department.  Well, 
all  right.  Things  move  slowly  in  this  depart- 
ment. Two  months  for  an  appointment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  move  fast. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  will,  they  will;  you  are 
sliding  fast. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  homes  for 
retarded.  As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
been  discussing  the  staflE  shortage  problems, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  patients  have  been 
put  to  work  to  do  the  various  menial  labours. 

In  addition  to  being  short-staffed,  many  of 
the  institutions  are  grossly  overcrowded, 
being  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above 
their  rated  bed  capacity.  Consequently,  there 
are  often  large,  bleak  wards  where  physi- 
cally handicapped  individuals  are  confined  to 


bed,  provided  with  minimal  care,  but  given 
little  in  the  way  of  stimulation  to  make  their 
lives  the  least  bit  meaningful.  Many  will  end 
their  days  in  these  drab  surroundings.  There 
is  still  an  additional  factor:  Increasingly, 
severely  handicapped  residents  with  multiple 
problems  are  being  admitted  because  many 
such  individuals  who  would  have  died  a 
generation  ago,  are  now  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  physical  medical  advances. 

Smiths  Falls  is  an  oustanding  example. 
When  I  was  down  there  last  summer  with  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor),  we  were 
shocked  at  the  wards— not  with  11  beds,  like 
this  picture  I  have  shown  you,  but  some  of 
them  with  30  and  35  beds.  Sometimes  with  30 
and  40  patients  and  two  or  three  attendants, 
and  nothing  to  do,  and  not  going  outside,  and 
just  sitting  and  looking  at  the  television  set 
in  those  wards  that  have  television. 

Many  Canadians  have  the  impression  tliat 
poor  residential  facilities  are  something  inevi- 
table which  must  be  endured  along  with  the 
other  evils  of  our  times.  But  this  is  not  true. 
One  can  visit  several  European  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Scandinavia,  to  find  imaginative 
and  unusual  programmes  of  care.  All  the  visit- 
ing experts  are  impressed  to  find  that  many 
residential  facilities  are  located  close  to  popu- 
lation centres. 

In  Copenhagen  there  is  a  residential  facility, 
the  children's  hospital  at  Vangede,  which  is 
in  a  suburban  setting  served  by  the  city's 
rapid  transit  system.  Many  of  these  facilities 
have  no  more  than  150  to  200  residents,  and' 
some  are  no  larger  than  a  large  household. 
Staff-to-resident  ratios  are  frequently  one  to 
one,  one  to  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  here 
in  Ontario  there  are  places  where  it  is  30  to 
one.  And  the  care  provided  is  exemplary.  In 
addition,  the  physical  surroundings  are  pleas- 
ant, abounding  in  bright  colours.  Fixtures 
and  furnishings  are  attractively  designed,  and 
not  the  clumsy  institutional  furniture  found  in 
this  country.  Everything  is  meant  to  be  attrac- 
tive and  to  have  appeal  to  those  who  must 
reside  in  such  a  facility. 

Compare  this  with  what  we  have  here  in 
the  Ontario  Hospitals,  Compare  this— we  can 
come  closer  to  home,  go  to  Chicago.  I  went 
down  to  Chicago  last  year  and  I  went  through 
the  Lambs.  What  a  model  that  could  be  for 
Ontario.  There  is  nowhere  in  Ontario,  no  insti- 
tution in  Ontario  run  by  this  government,  that 
can  come  close  to  that.  We  lag  behind  every- 
where. 

The  problems  of  our  overcrowded  institu- 
tions can  be  solved  only  by  giving  simulta- 
neous  attention  to  community  resources.    It 
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has  been  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that 
tlie  galaxy  of  services  needed  should  include 
diagnostic  centres,  special  education,  day 
care,  vocational  training,  sheltered  workshops, 
residential  schools  group-living  homes  and  so 
forth.  I  maintain  that  residential  facilities  will 
not  be  what  we  want  them  to  be  unless  simul- 
taneous ejBForts  are  made  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion in  both  tlie  institution  and  the  community. 

As  one  major  effort  towards  accomplishing 
the  desired  objectives,  massive  re-education 
is  required.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
hiding  the  fact  that  our  residential  facilities 
are  in  a  deplorable  state;  their  buildings  are 
crumbling,  the  staflF  is  overworked,  underpaid 
and  often  undertrained,  and  the  programmes 
provide  only  minimal  care  and  rehabilitation. 
We  must  develop  a  greater  public  education 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
this  blot  on  our  province. 

It  should  be  our  wish  and  intent  to  try 
to  rehabilitate  residents  to  the  community, 
rather  than  to  segregate  them  off  somewhere 
where  we  do  not  have  to  see  them.  This  re- 
orientation in  thinking  will  require  consider- 
able effort,  as  public  officials,  administrators 
of  institutions,  professional  workers,  and  the 
lay  public  all  come  to  understand  that  the 
handicapped  and  the  retarded  do  not  need 
to  be  shoved  aside  but  rather  should  be  a 
part  of  the  ongoing  community  process. 

I  would  just  like  to  return  again  to  the 
Lambs  near  Chicago.  There  they  have  taken 
these  people  out  and  put  them  in  jobs  they 
can  handle  as  waitresses  and  looking  after 
animals  and  in  pet  shops;  they  manage  and 
they  manage  well. 

Group  homes,  nursing  homes  and  respite 
centres  which  provide  short-term  residence 
in  an  effort  to  help  families  and  to  meet  tem- 
porary needs  should  all  be  part  of  the  serv- 
ices available  in  the  community.  Even  severely 
retarded  individuals  with  extensive  physical 
handicaps  can  be  handled  in  the  community. 
At  the  Lambs  they  have  children  with  IQs 
as  low  as  55  serving  food,  acting  as  general 
waitresses. 

Great  Britain  some  years  ago  pioneered 
with  the  idea  that  the  physically  handicapped, 
as  well  as  the  person  with  other  handicapping 
conditions,  can  and  should  be  maintained  in 
the  community.  But  to  do  this,  the  concept 
was  developed  that  even  the  most  severe  form 
of  handicapping  condition  requiring  prolonged 
nursing  care  could  be  cared  for  in  the 
community  as  part  of  a  regular  nursing  unit; 
such  services  need  not  be  separated,  segre- 
gated or  removed  from  society. 


One  might  well  ask  the  question,  should 
not  all  such  persons  be  maintained  in  the 
community?  Why  should  they  be  removed? 
Should  not  society's  aim  be  to  try  to  help 
when  mental  retardation  or  physical  handi- 
cap has  occurred?  One  does  not  say  to 
the  parent  of  the  child  with  leukaemia  that 
the  child  should  be  put  away,  although 
everyone  knows  that  the  child  will  ultimately 
die.  We  understand  the  human  tragedy  which 
has  occurred.  Rather,  all  forces  are  mobilized 
to  help  and  to  sustain  the  child  in  the  com- 
munity even  though  he  may  need  periodic 
hospitalization.  Surely  the  same  approach 
could  be  used  for  the  mentally  retarded  in 
this  province.  We  should  not  have  places  like 
Smiths  Falls,  places  where  children  are 
deserted  and  no  one  visits. 

In  the  easing  of  understaffing  two  United 
States  programmes  are  worthy  of  note,  and 
I  hope  the  Minister  will  listen  to  this  because 
we  could  do  this  here  so  very  easily  and 
without  great  expenditure. 

The  foster  grandparent  programme,  under 
which  the  United  States  government  pays 
retired  citizens  to  engage  in  one-to-one  work 
with  retarded  persons  for  a  few  hours  a  week, 
has  been  successful  in  helping  to  cope  with 
the  manpower  problem.  It  meets  the  needs 
not  only  of  the  handicapped  persons  but  also 
the  elderly  who  are  looking  for  a  constructive 
role  in  our  society,  where  they  can  be  of 
help  and  assistance  and  not  regarded  as 
misfits,  relegated  to  a  shelf. 

I  have  seen  this  in  action  and  it  is  so 
impressive. 

They  take  older  people  who  cannot  get 
jobs,  who  have  been  retired,  who  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  they  pay  them  a  very 
small  amount  of  money.  You  have  to  pay 
very  little  to  the  people  who  are  anxious  to 
do  this. 

They  assign  to  each  one  of  these  elderly 
persons  one  retarded  child;  and  wonders 
occur.  The  elderly  people  get  younger,  they 
are  doing  something  worthwhile;  the  retarded 
are  drawn  out,  they  make  progress  which  does 
not  occur  in  years  and  years  in  these  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  a  great  programme.  We  could  do  it 
here.  It  does  not  need  a  lot  of  money. 

SWEAT:  Student  Work  And  Experienced 
Training  programme  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  another  successful  device  in  attract- 
ing people,  in  this  case  the  youth,  to  work  on 
mental  retardation.  Under  this  federally  sup- 
ported programme,  high  school  and  college 
students  are  paid  a  stipend  for  working  during 
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the  summer  in  a  facility  of  service  for  the  re- 
tarded. In  many  such  programmes  conducted 
across  the  country,  the  students  have  received 
didactic  instructions  along  with  the  work  ex- 
perience. SWEAT  has  been  one  of  those 
imaginative,  as  well  as  economical  and  appar- 
ently successful,  projects  attracting  young 
people  to  careers  in  tliis  field. 

And  this  is  what  we  need.  We  need  young 
people  to  come  into  this  field,  for  there  is 
such  a  shortage  of  people  coming  up.  The 
ones  who  get  there  are  largely  the  ones  who 
get  there  by  mischance,  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  something  else.  With  an 
imaginative  programme,  we  could  change 
that.  We  have  a  small  programme  now  so  that 
some  students  are  brought  in  to  help  out  in 
the  mental  institutions  in  the  summer,  but  it 
is  not  this  type  of  programme.  What  they  are 
doing  is  taking  regular  jobs,  so  that  other 
persons  can  go  on  holiday.  There  is  no  pro- 
gramme like  SWEAT;  there  is  no  programme 
like  the  foster  grandparent  programme  in  this 
province. 

In  Scandinavia,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
number  of  young,  eager,  well-informed  men 
and  women  one  finds  working  with  the  re- 
tarded. It  is  such  a  different  contrast  from  our 
hospitals. 

A  training  programme  in  Denmark  for  pri- 
mary workers  in  mental  retardation  is  of  great 
interest.  The  programme  is  divided  in  two;  it 
is  half  theoretical  and  half  practical.  The  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  what  we  would  call 
school  drop-outs  in  this  country,  are  recruited 
for  such  training  from  among  the  drop-outs. 
They  are  subsidized  during  training  and  after- 
wards provided  with  good  situations  at  rea- 
sonable pay  in  which  to  work. 

A  similar  programme  has  been  in  existence 
in  England  in  one  area  for  some  years  now. 

What  a  great  idea.  What  a  way  of  pre- 
venting lives  from  being  wasted  among  the 
drop-outs  and  what  a  great  way  to  get  help 
into  our  mental  institutions  and  those  for  the 
retarded. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  side  to  this 
programme.  Most  of  these  young  people  will 
go  on  to  be  parents  themselves  and  having 
learned  something  about  the  handicaps,  as 
well  as  something  about  child  development, 
they  are  more  understanding  of  the  handi- 
capped. They  are  also  in  a  better  position  to 
manage  their  own  families.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing that  these  ingenious  training  and  recruit- 
ment programmes  have  solved  the  personnel 
shortage  in  those  countries. 

The  desirability  of  having  large  facilities  of 
a  thousand  or  more  is  still  very  controversial. 


Many  of  our  facilities  in  Ontario  are  of  this 
size.  The  evidence  is  not  convincing  as  to  why 
large   residential  facilities   need   to   be   built. 

The  argument  often  runs  that  large  facili- 
ties cost  less  to  operate.  I  do  not  believe  this. 
Currently,  the  present  committee  on  mental 
retardation  in  the  U.S.  is  in  the  process  of 
having  a  study  conducted  concerning  what  is 
known  about  costs  of  large  versus  small 
facilities. 

The  preliminary  evidence  which  has  come 
in,  and  which  I  have  seen,  suggests  that  small 
facilities  for  150  to  250  can  be  constructed 
and  operated  at  no  more  than  the  cost  now 
being  utilized  in  the  larger  facilities  and  per- 
haps at  less  cost.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
hospital  concept  of  placing  small  groups  of 
retarded  persons  into  existing  rented,  leased 
or  purchased  homes  and  facilities,  rather  than 
newly  constructed  ones,  will  prove  the  most 
economical  and  the  best  alternative  for  many 
retarded  needing  residential  care. 

Existing  facilities  are  often  cheaper  than 
new  construction,  and  rentals  and  leases  pre- 
serve the  flexibility  of  locating  and  using 
facilities  as  needed— a  flexibility  that  has  dras- 
tically reduced  the  new  purpose-built  con- 
struction. 

Cost  analysis  can  be  deceptive,  however, 
if  one  is  not  comparing  similar  commodities. 
This  study  will  shed  a  great  deal  of  important 
light  on  the  entire  matter  of  cost  accounting 
and  as  to  what  type  of  facility  we  should 
have. 

An  additional  point  to  be  made  about  the 
size  of  the  institution  certainly  relates  to 
one  sense  of  human  values.  In  today's  world, 
where  many  of  us  are  becoming  numbers  and 
IBM  cards,  we  feel  reluctance  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  concept  of  a  more  individualistic 
approach  to  human  services. 

Increasingly  people  express  preference  for 
a  return  to  small  units  and  systems,  whether 
in  the  university,  a  city,  or  residential  facili- 
ties. These  human  values  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  overshadowed  by  too  much 
architectural  efiiciency  and  the  engineering 
consideration  of  locating  buildings  at  the 
point  closest  to  the  steam  plant  or  the  cheap- 
est piece  of  land. 

Surely  we  have  seen  the  problems  of  regi- 
mentation so  as  to  ever  be  on  guard  in  all 
sectors  lest  we  increase  or  even  perpetuate 
this  problem,  particularly  in  this  field  where 
it  is  so  very  bad  now. 

Facilities  close  to  where  people  live  should 
be  the  watchword.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  attend  to  the  condition  of  our  existing 
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facilities.  We  must  improve  the  pay  scale. 
We  must  reduce  the  number  of  patients  in 
each  residence.  And  we  must  restructure  the 
mission  of  residential  facilities  in  ways  which 
will  return  residents  to  the  community. 

To  conclude  tonight,  I  would  like  to  make 
four  suggestions  which  would  improve  the 
situation  tremendously  and  these  are  four 
recommendations   for  institutional   reform: 

1.  A  board  of  institutional  visitors  should 
be  appointed  by  the  government.  This  board 
would  be  responsible  for  reporting  directly  to 
the  Minister.  Appointments  to  this  board 
would  be  made  irrespective  of  political  party 
affiliation,  and  these  appointments  should  be 
contingent  on  both  knowledge  of  the  broad 
field  of  human  welfare  and  demonstrated 
public  service. 

Members  of  this  board  of  visitors  would 
not  be  concurrently  members  of  any  par- 
ticular institution  staff  or  board  of  trustees. 
It  would  be  their  responsibility  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  poor  facilities  or 
any  problems  in  those  institutions.  They 
would  go  about  constantly.  It  would  be  their 
duty;  they  would  have  no  political  axe  to 
grind.  They  would  come  directly  to  him  so 
he  would  know,  because  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on  in  many  of  the 
institutions.  He  cannot  know,  it  is  not  phys- 
ically possible. 

2.  Within  each  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  each  department— medical,  psycho- 
logical, educational,  nursing— should  have  a 
board  of  advisors.  This  board  of  advisors, 
through  periodic  visits  and  consultation,  would 
know  the  institution  and  its  problems  inti- 
mately, and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  advise, 
and  assist  in  the  resolution  of  difficulties. 

In  effect,  in  essence,  the  advisory  board 
would  be  organized  for  a  direct  consultation 
and  assistance  to  the  institutional  staff.  As 
this  board  would  not  be  responsible  for  rating 
institutional  personnel  or  recommending  their 
salary  increments  or  promotions,  it  is  more 
likely  that  members  of  the  board  would  be- 
come involved  with  the  more  pressing  and 
severe  problems  of  the  institution  without 
endangering  the  position  of  the  staff  that 
trusts  them,  and  this  is  very  important.  Staff 
is  afraid.  They  are  afraid  their  promotion  will 
get  lost  if  they  complain. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  for  prob- 
lems currently  secreted  from  the  outside 
world  to  be  given  the  exposure  and  ventila- 
tion within  the  department— and  let  me  stress 
that— needed  for  satisfactory  solutions  to 
them. 


Then  let  me  stress  again  the  way  that  they 
are  getting  the  ventilation  now  is  not  the 
best.  It  is  not  good  for  me  to  have  to  send 
someone  in  to  take  pictures  like  that.  It  is 
not  good  for  the  morale  of  the  staff;  it  is 
not  good  for  the  patients;  it  is  not  good  for 
anyone.  There  should  be  a  better  way  of 
doing  it. 

3.  Can  one  any  longer  ignore  the  needed 
relationship  between  the  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  universities?  In 
each  area  of  the  province,  a  university  should 
be  given  responsibility  and  resources  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  in-service  training  and 
consultation  for  all  institutiontal  employees, 
from  the  chief  administrative  officer  to  the 
rawest  recruit.  Let  us  upgrade  it,  and  we 
can. 

4.  One  institution  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  this  province  should  be  designated 
as  a  centre  for  the  in-service  training  of  all 
personnel  to  be  employed  for  service  in  insti- 
tutions and  clinics  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
As  a  condition  for  employment  as  institutional 
superintendent,  psychologist,  teacher,  nurse, 
or  attendant,  the  candidate  would  have  to 
spend  a  specified  period  of  time  at  the  train- 
ing centre.  His  preparation  programme  would 
range  from  a  few  weeks  to  one  year,  depend- 
ing upon  his  background  and  experiences, 
and  the  nature  of  the  position  he  intends  to 
assume.  During  this  training  programme  the 
candidate  would  be  involved  in  clinical  ex- 
periences that  relate  directly  to  his  future 
employment  and  would  participate  in  semi- 
nars, talks,  and  other  instructional  experiences 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  the  sensitive  and 
demanding  activities  of  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

At  the  end  of  the  candidate's  training  pro- 
gramme the  director  of  this  facility,  and  his 
staff,  would  rate  the  candidate  and  recom- 
mend him,  or  not  recommend  him,  for  em- 
ployment with  the  retarded.  To  the  degree 
that  this  programme  is  workable  with  cur- 
rently employed  staff,  every  inducement  and 
encouragement  should  be  provided  to  permit 
them  to  complete  this  preparation. 

Just  contrast  that  with  what  is  done  now. 
Now  there  is  such  a  tremendous  staff  shortage 
when  someone  is  hired  they  go  right  into  the 
institution  and  what  they  learn  they  learn  on 
the  spot,  and  it  is  catch  as  catch  can,  and  this 
is  bad  for  their  morale,  it  is  bad  for  their 
training.  Their  training  is  not  good  enough. 

There  is  cause  for  shame  in  Ontario,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Countless  human  beings  are  suffer- 
ing  needlessly.    Countless   more   families    of 
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these  unfortunate  victims  of  society's  irre- 
sponsibility are  in  anguish,  for  they  know,  or 
suspect,  the  truth.  Unwittingly,  or  unwill- 
ingly, they  have  been  forced  to  institutional- 
ize their  loved  ones  into  a  life  of  degrada- 
tion and  horror.  Surely  we  can  do  better  in 
this  province. 

Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  points  that  were  raised  first 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Humber's  talk 
about  the  task  force's  report.  He  very  kindly 
pointed  out  to  us  that  many  of  these  were 
suggestions  which  his  party  had  put  forward 
already.  I  recognize  this.  I  think  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  in  there  are  things  that  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  province,  and  a  lot  of 
people  in  our  own  party,  and  a  lot  of  people 
in  our  department  have  suggested. 

They  are  improvements  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  This  task  force  report— the  fed- 
eral-provincial one— of  course— is  made  up  of 
the  wisdom  of  people  from  Ontario,  and 
from  the  other  provinces,  and  these  recom- 
mendations reflect  the  kind  of  things  that 
they  think  should  be  done.  And  I  think  that 
is  not  any  reason  that  we  should  agree  or 
disagree  with  them.  The  point  is  that  they 
have  done  a  good  service  for  all  of  us  by 
tabulating  them,  and  putting  them  in  good 
form,  and  also  making  them  known  to  every- 
one across  Canada,  so  that  the  benefits  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  we  do  in  Ontario  is 
now  available  in  the  other  provinces. 

Now  insofar  as  what  I  tried  to  explain  out 
here,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  this? 
Which  really  is  the  important  thing.  When  the 
task  force  report  was  presented  to  us  at  our 
meeting  on  Tuesday  morning,  it  was  pre- 
sented merely  for  discussion.  But,  of  course, 
because  we  had  it  a  few  weeks  ahead  we 
already  had  a  chance  to  review  it  and  we 
find  that  many  of  the  things  in  it  are  things 
that  we  already  have  in  the  works,  that  our 
task  forces  had  been  considering.  The  real 
question  is,  not  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  them,  but  when  are  we  going  to  im- 
plement them?  And  this  is  the  task  that  we 
handed,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  our  five  task 
forces  on  health  care  cost. 

They  are  now  preparing  a  report  that  will 
be  ready  in  January,  showing  how  we  can 
implement  the  parts  of  that  task  force  report 
which  apply.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  are  in  that  report  are  being  done.  The 
hon.  member  for  Humber  surely  knows  that 
there  are  experiments  in  central  purchasing. 
We  indeed  are  centrally  purchasing  all  our 


drugs  and  various  supplies  in  the  department 
for  our  own  institutions,  the  hospitals  in 
Toronto  are  centrally  purchasing  various 
things. 

There  are  not  many  registered  nurses  now 
used  in  the  kind  of  menial  task  that  this 
report  suggests  they  should  not  be  used  in. 
Most  of  our  hospitals  got  away  from  this  a 
long  time  ago.  We  now  have  different  levels 
of  people. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  That  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense,  and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  it  is  not  a  lot  of 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Oh,  yes  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  may  be  able  to  take 
the  isolated  hospitals;  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
hospitals  in  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  You  will  be 
involved  in  this  later  on, 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  the  general  hospitals, 
you  may  find  the  isolated  hospital— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  no.  We  have  got  all 
kinds  of  registered  nursing  assistants,  we 
have  got  various  degrees  of  people  who  are 
doing  various  jobs;  the  task  is  being  broken 
down.  It  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  this  task 
force  said. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point,  and  this 
is  a  point  in  which  I  found  some  common 
ground  with  my  friend  from  Manitoba,  whom 
you  introduced  earlier.  He  pointed  out,  and 
I  think  I  agreed  with  him,  that  we  had  to 
be  careful  when  we  considered  a  report  such 
as  this,  on  the  cost  of  health  services,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  excessive  cost.  We  had 
to  be  careful  to  find  out  whether  they  really 
were  excessive  at  the  present  time,  because 
we  were  very  sure  and  I  am  sure,  and  I  know 
many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  sure,  that  there  had  been  many  people, 
for  instance,  in  the  health  field,  whose 
salaries  had  been  very  low,  and  they  needed 
to  be  brought  up.  This  kind  of  thing  has 
been  going  on  in  the  past  few  years  and  this 
has  caused  quite  a  phenomenal  increase,  say, 
in  the  per  diem  cost  in  hospitals  and  so 
forth,  the  bringing  up  to  a  decent  wage  of 
many  personnel  who  did  not  get  this  wage 
before. 

Coupled  with  this  there  is  the  general 
problem  of  inflation  that  is  present  in  all  our 
economy;  and  this,  of  course,  is  having  its 
effect  on  labour  costs  which  are  a  big  part 
of  the  whole— 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Oh,  sure,  and  this  govern- 
ment cannot  do  anything  about  it.  We  have 
heard  that  before.  So  skip  that  part  of  your 
remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —delivery  of  health  ser- 
vices. All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  to  be 
careful  in  considering  this  as  we  look  at  it. 
What  this  task  force  is  really  looking  at  is 
spiralling  health  costs  in  the  future,  and 
ways  that  we  can  control  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  services,  the  quality 
of  health  services,  so  that  we  can  make  them 
more  efficient.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  are  going  to  do  here,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  all  these  task 
forces. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  for  his  comments  and  for  present- 
ing to  us  again,  the  Liberal  position  on 
OHSIP.  We  are  happy  to  have  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  this  plan  could  be 
changed.  I  might  tell  him  that  his  sug- 
gestions are  not  new.  I  have  got  a  file,  about 
so  big,  of  people  and  groups  in  this  province 
who  have  written  to  me  suggesting  ways  that 
the  medical  services  insurance  plan  could  be 
changed.  There  really  is  not  anything  new 
in  anything  that  you  have  said  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  third  party  have  said.  They 
are  all- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  new— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  all  I  am  saying  is 
though,  that  it  is  not  exclusive  with  you. 
Because  you  stir  up— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
exclusive  with  us,  I  am  saying  it  is  diflFerent 
from  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  you  see  the  member 
missed  my  point  completely.  I  am  merely 
tiying  to  point  out  to  him  that  just  because 
they  happened  to  say  it  yesterday  it  is  not 
new,  I  have  had  it  said  to  me  by  different 
people  than  the  third  party. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What  is 
the  Minister  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right,  that  is  what  I 
am  telling  you. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  neither  new  nor  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Do  not  get  so  excited 
about  it. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  certainly  will  get  excited, 
you  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people  of 
this  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  suggested,  I  have 
said  many  times  in  this  House— and  we  have 
all  these  suggestions.  We  have  had  sug- 
gestions from  the  official  Opposition  and 
from  the  third  party,  we  are  happy- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  we  are  not  happy  to 
have  your  solution  to  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  care  what  you 
are  happy  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  just  saying  that 
we  have  these  suggestions  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  proved  that  in  Middle- 
sex South,  with  water  pollution.  We  came 
out  and  presented  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  these  suggestions 
here  and— 

An  hon.  member:  I  would  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Would 
you  fellows  listen  for  a  while?  We  will  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  a  momentous- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  an  arrogant  minority! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  a  momentous  pro- 
gramme, and  whether  you  like  it  the  way  we 
have  done  it  or  not,  it  has  been  instituted  in 
a  certain  way  now  and  it  needs- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  not  momentous.  It 
is  20  years  behind  the  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  it  needs  to  settle  it- 
self in.  As  I  have  told  this— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  you  do  is,  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —House  many  times,  we 
are  taking  all  the  suggestions  and  are  analys- 
ing them.  And  as  I  said,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Humber  referred  to  it  in  his  speech- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Well,  why  do  you  not  hire 
a  baboon  to  analyse  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  please  wait  imtil  it  is  his  turn  to 
speak? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  you  know,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  hon.  member 
for  Brantford  so  animated  in  all  his  time  in 
this  House,  I  guess- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  is  disenchanted  with 
you.  So  are  people  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.   Wells:   What  I  have  said,   Mr. 
Chairman,  is,  as  I  have  said  many  times- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —we  are  taking  all  these 
suggestions  and  they  are  being  carefully 
studied. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  not  prepared  to 
wait.  Let  us  go  to  the  country  tomorrow  on 
the  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   As  I  said  down  in  tfie 
Royal  York  last  week- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  When  we  are  finished  our 
assessment,  we  will  have  the  best  Medicare 
plan  in  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  will  fight  you  tomor- 
row on  the  hustings  of  this  province- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   Let  us  get  back  to  the 

estimates. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Jim;  do  not 
take  that  nonsense  from  him,  you  tell  him. 
You  are  doing  very  well  tonight. 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a 
private  fight? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sounds  like  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Can  anybody 
get  in  it? 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  The  mem- 
ber for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  was  an  honest 
person.  He  got  up  and  said,  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  it." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  said  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  this  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  more  detail  in 
the  estimate. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  tell  him,  Jim. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber  about  the  banning  of  DDT  and  the  pesti- 
cides advisory  board.  I  just  want  to  again  re- 
iterate that  while  we  appreciate  the  work 
that  Pollution  Probe  is  doing  and  so  forth, 
they  were  not  the  prime  movers  to  encourage 
us  or  to  cause  us  to  take  this  action. 

The  action  was  taken  because  of  this  re- 
port of  which  I  have  a  limited  number  of 
copies  and  will  be  happy  to  now  make  avail- 
able to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
leader  of  the  ND  Party. 

Mr.  Jackson:  On  a  point  of  clarification, 
Mr.  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  your 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  How  long  have  I  had  this 
report?  I  have  had  this  report  since  last  week. 
And,  although  you  may  find  it  strange- 
Mr.  Jackson:  On  a  further  point  of  clarifica- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  How  long  had  the  report 
been  commissioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  report  was  commis- 
sioned by  my  predecessor  some  time  last 
spring. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  took  action  before 
you  got  a  report? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  is  that  as  the 
pesticides- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  a  minute.  Will  the  Min- 
ister accept  a  question? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order!  The  usual 
procedure  is  for  the  two  Opposition  parties 
to  have  their  lead-off  speaker  and  for  the 
Minister  to  reply.  Then  we  have  ample  op- 
portunity for  debate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  I  anticipate  what 
the  hon.  member  is  going  to  say.  I  am  going 
to  explain  it  to  him. 

The  pesticides  advisory  board  is  a  group 
of  responsible  people  who  advise  the  gov- 
ernment and  myself  on  these  matters.  It  in- 
cludes scientists  and  people  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field.  They  were  asked 
some  time  last  spring  or  early  summer  to  look 
into  the  whole  matter  of  DDT  in  this  prov- 
ince. 
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They  carried  out  their  study,  they  pre- 
pared their  draft  report  and  they  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Look,  this  is  what  our  study 
shows."  They  presented— 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  has  been  before  you  for 
four  years  at  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  they  presented  the 
report  to  me  and  showed  me  what  they  had 
done  and  what  they  recommended. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  This 
is  what  the  government  is  doing. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill)  Extend 
a  courtesy  to  a  fellow  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  said  that  we  will  accept 
the  recommendations  that  you  have  got.  I 
think  that  this  is  such  an  important  problem 
that  we  will  take  the  recommendations  and 
implement  them  right  away.  You  do  the  edit- 
torial  work  now  on  the  report,  get  it  ready. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  You  mean  you  are  giving 
us  a  report  after  you  have  implemented  all 
the  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  that  is  a  new- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  exactly  the  time 

we   get  most  of  the  reports  from  the  Tory 

government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  just  a  little  bit  - 
we  are  just  about  two  steps  ahead  of  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Anyway,  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  implemented  and  put  into 
regulation  form,  the  recommendations. 

I  felt  the  report  was  a  valuable  document 
and  should  be  prepared  in  edited  form  for 
publication,  which  is  now  being  done;  it 
will  be  available  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  To  remove  the  damning 
part  about  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Maybe  you  would  like  to 
talk  about  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  will  probably  get  head- 
lines in  the  Telegram. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  you  see,  our  friends 
over  there— nothing  would  make  them  happy. 
If  you  do  the  right  thing  they  object.  If  you 
do  not  do  the  right  thing  they  object.  So  the 


only  thing  I  say  is,  just  do  not  worry  about 
them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with  remarks 
of  the  han.  member  for  High  Park. 

First  he  referred  to  the  Associated  Nursing 
Homes  of  Ontario.  My  oflGce  has  had  con- 
tact with  Dr.  Wong.  I  have  explained  to 
him  that  we  would  have  a  meeting  with 
him  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  A  meeting 
was  set  up  and  was  cancelled.  I  cannot 
remember  whether  it  was  their  group  that 
had  to  cancel  it  or  I  had  to  cancel  it,  but 
it  was  set  up  and  had  to  be  cancelled  for 
legitimate  reasons.  It  was  then  explained  to 
him  that  we  would  have  a  meeting  some 
time  as  soon  as  these  estimates  were  finished. 

Somehow  this  group  felt  they  had  to  have 
a  meeting  before  these  estimates,  but  I  tried 
to  impress  upon  them  that  the  subject-mat- 
ter which  I  felt  they  wished  to  discuss  with 
us  did  not  require  being  discussed  with  us 
before  the  estimates. 

We  also  had  a  very  informative  meeting 
with  members  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
committee  on  welfare,  who,  I  think,  were 
echoing  the  same  kind  of  feelings  that  the 
associated  nursing  homes  wished  to  present 
to  us.  Of  course,  the  hon.  member  knows 
that  this  really  did  not  have  to  do  with 
licensing  of  homes  and  so  forth,  but  it  con- 
cerns the  per  diem  rate. 

As  I  explained  in  the  House  two  weeks 
ago,  or  a  week  ago,  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
member's  questions,  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  position  of  the  association  of  nursing 
homes.  We  know  what  their  requests  are, 
these  were  presented  to  us  by  the  Metro 
commissioner  of  welfare.  We  are  studying 
them  in  the  light  that  they  were  studied  in 
past  years  with  the  background  consultants 
who  did  the  job  before,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  under  very  active  consideration  for 
a  decision  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Does  the  Minister  think 
$9.50  a  day  required  a  lot  of  study? 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  about  $4  a  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  So  that  all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  sorry  if  Dr.  Wong  feels  we  could 
not  see  him  soon  enough,  but  we  certainly 
have  his  interests  at  heart. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  Stonehaven  Nursing 
Home,  this  has  been  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. In  reviewing  the  file  over  the  supper 
hour,  I  find  that  perhaps  the  problem  area 
here  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
what  has  been  done,  or  what  has  not  been 
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done  in  the  home  between  the  medical  of- 
ficer of  health  and  the  owner  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  department  has  all  the 
certificates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  medical  officer  of 
health,  according  to  my  reports  and  the  re- 
ports in  our  department,  has  not  recom- 
mended to  us  that  the  licence  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course.  That  is  what  the 
v/hole  problem  is.  The  medical  oflBcer  of 
health  down  there  is  incompetent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right.  So  anyway, 
the  point  is  that  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health 
has  made  this  recommendation  to  us  and  our 
people  have  felt  that,  based  on  his  recom- 
mendation, the  licence  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  realize  there  may  be  many  facets  to  this 
whole  problem  and,  as  I  say,  my  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  me  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
We  are  going  to  take  steps  to  set  up  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Folkes  and  the  various 
people  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  would  the  Minister 
have  to  take  all  that  long  to  set  up  a 
meeting? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  created  confusion  for 
all  the  families  involved,  and  wrecked  a 
business. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  You  left 
that  nursing  home  in  tatters  and  your  answer 
is  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  said, 
"no." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  answer  to  that  question,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  used  to  get 
up  in  this  House  and  tell  us  that  we  had 
to  have  standards  for  nursing  homes  and  we 
brought  in  standards  for  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  talking  about  this 
instance. 

Mr.    Lewis:    And    you    supposedly    imple- 
mented standards- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  when  somebody 
comes  along,  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
this  case,  and  says  that  this  fellow  has  not 
fulfilled  some  of  those  standards- 


Mr  MacDonald:  He  fulfilled  what  was 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  when  they  meet  your  stan- 
dards, you  close  them  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  do  not.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  is  part  of  the  whole  health 
scheme.  You  see  it  is  the  same  old  story;  you 
want  it  both  ways.  You  want  to  criticize  us 
if  we  do  not  have  standards;  and  when  we 
have  standards,  then  we  implement  them— 

Interjections  by  many  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  crack  down  on  what?  What 
is  it  in  the  medical  officer's  report  that  was 
not  satisfactory?  Give  us  one  instance  now. 
What  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  medical  officer  of 
health  says  some  of  the  things  that  were  asked 
for  were  not  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  things?  Can  the  Min- 
ister name  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  will  get  to  that  later 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  bland  generalities  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  any  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welk:  What  I  am  saying  is— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Well  that  will  kill  him. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  will  kill  him! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welk:  What  I  am  saying  is  it  is 
the  same  old  story  from  the  third  party;  they 
want  things  one  way  and  they  want  them 
another. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Contrary  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  think,  I  have  very 
serious  concern  about  people;  and  as  Min- 
ister of  Healdi  in  this  province  I  do  not  want 
to  be  Minister  of  Health  when  some  nursing 
home  bums  down  because  it  has  not  fulfilled 
some  of  the  fire  regulations  or  something  like 
that.  I  want  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  it  did  fulfill  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order! 

I  am  very  interested  in  hearing  what  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  to  say  in  reply  to 
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the  statement  made  by  the  member  for 
Humber  and  others;  and  I  would  ask  you, 
sir,  if  you  could  not  persuade  the  other 
members  of  the  House  to  give  him  a  bit  of 
a  hearing  so  that  we  can  continue  with  the 
first  vote. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  dis- 
cussions with  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  have  brought  on  this  exuber- 
ance, but  surely  we  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  did  not  spend  a  minute  with 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  insulted 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  not  attending? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  the  Minister  name  a 
specific  in  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  which  would  appease  the  anxiety  of 
the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  not  on  the  first  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  When  we  get  on  the  vote, 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  say  the  hon.  mem- 
bers are  being  very  discourteous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  explained  to  the 
hon.  members  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  and  myself  are  going  to  arrange  a 
meeting  and  get  into  this  problem. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  thought  I  outlined  our 
position  very  clearly  in  my  opening  state- 
ment on  mental  health.  I  think  perhaps  we 
can  get  into  some  of  the  details  when  the 
hon.  member  and  I  get  into  the  vote  on 
mental  health.  Certainly  I  have  a  very  seri- 
ous concern  about  mental  health  and  about 
the  people  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  the  Minister  has  said  that 
about  four  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  all  right,  they  do  not 
seem  to  believe  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  I  am  saying  is;  the 
hon.  member  showed  us  some  pictures  taken 
at  Queen  Street.  We  are  going  down  to  visit 
it  later  on  and  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
is  welcome  to  come  along  with  us. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  as 
the  hon.  member  knows— I  answered  a  ques- 
tion a  while  ago— Queen  Street  is  going  to  be 
rebuilt.    We    are    going   to    call    for   tenders 


this  summer,  the  summer  of  1970,  for  Queen 
Street;  it  is  going  to  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But  it  is.  I  am  telling  the 
House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  regardless,  can  the  de- 
partment not  look  after  people  decently  now? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  said  in  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  going  to  be  rebuilt 
and  tenders  are  going  to  be  called.  On  so 
many  of  these  things,  as  I  say,  this  is  an 
ongoing  programme.  These  pictures  here  are 
perhaps  some  of  the  worst  situations- 
Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  the  best  ward,  you 
will  see  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  there  are  situations  in 
this  province  that  are  equal  to  any  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  I  do  not  care,  neither  does 
anyone  else  in  this  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  who  did  attend  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  reception,  will  let  me  continue,  I 
would  like  to  move  on— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  Min- 
ister was  there  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  I  left  early  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  him  any  harm,  though. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Maybe  that  is  why  the  Minister 

was  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
explained  to  the  members  of  this  House  that 
when  I  came  into  this  portfolio  I  wanted  to 
review  several  of  the  various  matters,  and 
this  I  have  been  doing  over  the  months,  and 
one  of  them  was  visits  to  the  institutions.  I 
wanted  to  go  around  and  see  the  institutions 
myself,  which  I  have  done  in  some  cases.  I 
wanted  to  see  just  exactly  what  went  on. 

One  thing  I  was  impressed  with  was  that 
these  institutions  are  anything  but  closed,  that 
there  are  many,  many  people  going  in  and 
out  of  the  institutions  all  the  time.  There  are 
women's  auxiliaries,  there  are  visitors,  there 
are  families  of  the  patients;  in  fact,  in  some 
of  them  there  were  more  people  wandering 
up  and  down  the  halls  who  were  not  patients 
in  the  institutions  or  staflF,  than  there  were 
staff  and  patients. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  permit  a  question?  Can  I  go  into  one 
of  the  institutions  without— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   If  the  member  will  just 
sit  down  and  listen,  perhaps  we  can- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  impressed  me,  that 
there  were  many  people  visiting  these  in- 
stitutions. 

I  was  also  impressed  that  we  have  a  dedi- 
cated and  hard  working  staff,  who  are  trying; 
and  their  primary  concern  is  to  look  after 
patients. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  concern  of  each  one 
of  us  here  is  with  patient  care,  and  with  the 
patient's  privacy  and  his  rights.  However,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  very  helpful;  and  indeed 
I  have  talked  to  many  members  of  this 
House,  incidentally,  who  have  had  no  problem 
going  into  any  of  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Like  who?  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  seems  to  be  some 
kind  of  problem  that  has  built  up.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  problem  has  been— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Name  one! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  there  are  many  of 
the  members  on  my  side  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  the  Minister's  side,  but 
nobody  on  this  side. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Has  the  Minister  issued 
any  instructions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  for  Kingston 
and  the  Islands  (Mr.  Apps)  tells  me  he  goes 
in  and  out  of  the  Kingston  hospital  with  no 
problem  at  all. 

And  this  is  what  I  propose;  I  would  pro- 
pose that  because  so  many  people  go  in  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  members  of  this  House 
should  not  go  in.  I  think  they  should  make 
suitable  arrangements  with  the  administrator- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Then  you  do  not  see  it  as  it 
is,  you  see  it  as  they  want  you  to  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Would  the  member  listen 
to  my  statement? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  suggesting  that  they 
make  suitable  arrangements  with  the  adminis- 
trator or  the  superintendent,  if  they  can,  so 
they  will  be  able  to  show  them  the  activities 
and  the  programmes  that  are  being  provided. 
And  if  we  can  help  the  members  do  this,  we 
will.  But  I  am  not  suggesting— you  do  not 
have  to  have  any  okay  from  my  office  to  go 
into  any  of  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  can  go  in  unannounced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Now  I  can  also  appreciate 
that  the  members  may  want  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  our  facili- 
ties when  they  happen  to  be  in  an  area. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  would  thnk  that 
they  should  be  able  to  do  this;  I  would  hope, 
however,  they  would  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  or  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  hospital;  that  they  would  ask, 
that  they  would  visit  him  first  before  going 
into  the  institution.  I  think  this  is  only  fair 
and  right,  and  that  this  should  be  done  at 
reasonable  hours. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  our  superinten- 
dents and  our  administrators,  I  am  going  to 
send  them  a  copy  of  these  remarks,  and 
suggest  that  I  am  leaving  the  judgment  of 
what  are  reasonable  hours  and  whether  or  not 
arrangements  can  be  worked  out  for  a  vsit, 
up  to  them.  There  may  be  some  particular 
reason,  at  that  time,  that  they  cannot  arrange 
for  visits.  I  would  hope  the  members  can 
live  within  the  spirit  of  this  so  that  all 
interests  can  be  served. 

Now  as  I  said,  we  will  make  sure  that  all 
hospitals  get  copies  of  these  remarks,  and  let 
us  see  how  these  suggestions  work  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  certain  whether 
you  have  given  them  permission  to  gD  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  given  them  per- 
mission, provided  they  will  work  through 
the  administrator  if  they  happen  to  be  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Do  we  have  to  have  per- 
mission? What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  just  suggesting— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  we  are  prepared  to  go 
and  leave  flowers! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  made  my  state- 
ment, I  do  not— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nobody  knows  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  have  suggested- 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  you  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  what  are  you  applauding  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  you  want  to  go  up  to 
a  hospital,  either  make  arrangements  with 
the  admnistrator  ahead  of  time;  or  when 
you  get  there  go  and  see  the  administrator 
or  superintendent,  and  then  go  from  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  prepared  to  go 
at  reasonable  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Now  the  point  is— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  we  be  allowed  in  if 
the  superintendent  is  not  there? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Are  we  going  by  virtue  of 
a  privilege  or  is  it  our  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  listen,  I  am  telling 
you  now,  sir,  and  we  have  checked  all 
along,  that  there  is  no  historical  right  or  any 
right  of  members  of  this  Legislature  to  v'sit 
any  of  the  institutions.  I  am  just  saying,  let 
us  work  together.  You  say  let  us  work  to- 
gether; that  is  all  I  hear  from  you,  let  us 
work  together  and  make  this  thing  work. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Sure. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  for  clarification.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  myself  to  visit  these  institutions 
on  weekends.  We  normally  find  when  we 
arrive  that  the  superintendent  is  not  there. 
Will  you  pass  the  word  along  that  the  acting 
superintendent,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  at 
the  time  we  arrive  there— and  we  always  ask 
for  whoever  is  in  charge— will  let  us  in  if 
the  titular  superintendent  is  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  a  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. This  will  be  left  to  the  superintend- 
ent. If  he  is  not  there,  somebody  will  be 
in  charge  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  You  mean  members  of 
Parliament  can  make  the  trip  and  then  be 
turned  away?    Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  superintendent  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  institution.    If  he  is  not 
there  he  will  tell  the  person- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  do  not  buy  the  Tory 
version  of  our  rights. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  try  it  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  nine. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  With  the  member 
for  Lakeshore! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  just  finish  by 
saying  that  I  appreciated  the  hon.  member 
outlining  some  of  the  programmes  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  in  the  Un'ted  States.  I  think 
that  it  is  useful  for  us  to  hear  about  some 
of  these  programmes  because,  certain^,  they 
are  good  and  we  can  learn  from  them.  I 
think  that  we  also  have  to  realize  that  they 
are  specific  programmes,  not  a  general  situa- 
tion in  each  of  those  jurisdictions.  I  just  think 
that  we  should  also  realize  that  we  do  have, 
in  this  province,  some  spec'al  programmes 
that  are  probably  the  envy  of  many  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Private. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Not  private,  I  am  talking 
about  integrated,  community  programmes; 
and  I  of  course  would  refer  to  the  one  in 
my    own   jurisdiction,    Scarborough. 

We  have  an  integrated,  communitv-based, 
mental  health  programme  in  Scarborough, 
usinq  the  faciUties  of  the  beds  in  the  general 
hospital,  the  Scarborough  General,  and  the 
psych- atric  facilities.  It  is  tied  in  with  the 
halfway  house,  it  is  tied  in  with  involvement 
of  myriad  community  organizations  so  that 
the  patient  can  come  in,  can  be  treated  very 
Quickly,  can  leave,  can  go  out  and  be  sure 
that  he  is  going  to  have  community  involve- 
ment, community  help  and  so  forth.  It  is  a 
model  programme. 

Mr.  Ben:  A  point  of  order.  I  do  find  this 
extremely  in^^eresting,  but  here  is  a  situation. 
If  I  start  interjecting  I  am,  in  fact,  breaking 
the  rules,  because  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  opening  statement,  this  discnss'on  is  com- 
ing under  subsequent  votes.  Either  we  start 
going  right  now  and  we  all  take  part  or 
we  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  answering  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cha'rman:  I  think  that  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  interjections  during  the  Minis- 
ter's replies  to  the  opening  speeches.  The 
Minister  is  simply  replying  to  the  points 
raised,  which  is  the  usual  procedure  in  every 
department,  and  we  will  call  the  votes  as 
soon  as  he  has  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  anyway,  I 
merely  point  out  that  we  do  have  some 
model  facilities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  you  know  any  others? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  might  tell  you  that  we 
are  going  to,  on  a  consulting  basis.  Dr. 
Appleton  is  going  to  help  out  part-time  with 
our  department  to  establish  these  in  other 
areas  across   Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  agree  with  the  Scarborough 
programme,  but  can  you  name  one  other 
community  mental  health  programme  in  On- 
tario beyond  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  has  got  to  be  a 
first. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  your  model,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  those  you  have 
outlined  are  only  one- 
Mr.    Lewis:    One    community    health    pro- 
gramme in  a  province- 
Mr.  Shulman:  We  are  not  saying  there  is 
only  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  From  this  will  come  a 
development  of  more  of  these,  I  am  sure, 
because  this  is  an  excellent  programme. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  They  say  "name 
one."  You  do  it,  and  then  they  say,  "name 
two". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  vdth  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  carry  on  with  the  votes. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Potter  (Quinte):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  start  the  votes,  I  wonder  if  I  may 
have  a  few  minutes  to  speak  on  the  standing 
committee  of  health  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  unusual  but  if  the  House  gives 
its  consent— does  the  House  agree? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Potter:  In  addition  to  dealing  with 
matters  specifically  referred  to  in  our  com- 
mittee, it  is  now  meeting  on  a  weekly  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  those  who 
are  experienced  and  qualified  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  health  field.  At  these  meetings 
we  have  heard  from  general  surgeons,  from 
psychiatrists,  nursing  home  operators,  chiro- 
practors, dentists,  pharmacists,  orthopedic 
surgeons,  OHSC  officials,  and  a  director  of 
a  special  treatment  clinic. 

Today,  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  I  would  like  to  table  a 
report  on  these  matters  with  the  hope  that  the 
Minister  and  his  staff  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  point  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  make. 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
review  and  revision  of  the  health  care  of  our 
province.  It  is  our  opinion  that  only  a  total 
health  care  programme  would  sufficiently 
satisfy  our  needs.  We  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  such  a  programme,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  recognize  the  needs  with  the 
realization  that  it  can  only  be  instituted  in  a 
gradual  manner.  We  feel  that  the  most  imme- 
diate need  is  in  the  field  of  nursing  homes, 
and  in  addition  to  badly  needed  changes  in 
the  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
these  homes,  we  feel  that  they  must  be 
covered  under  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
programme. 

The  next  area  of  urgency  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  rehabilitation  programme; 
and  here  again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  rehabilitation  wing  in 
each  active  treabnent  hospital  in  the  province. 

We  feel  that  we  must  expand  our  out- 
patients facilities  by  licensing  more  and  better 
qualified  physiotherapists  to  operate  indepen- 
dently of  hospitals.  It  is  understood  that  there 
is  an  abuse  of  this  particular  programme  at 
the  present  time,  stressing  the  need  for  more 
efficient  supervision. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  department  that 
the  department  should  further  encourage  the 
home  care  programme  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  despite  the  statements  of  OHSC 
officials  to  the  contrary,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  chronic-care  facili- 
ties in  the  province,  a  point  which  was 
repeatedly  made  by  those  appearing  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Take  them  apart  there. 

Mr.  Potter:  In  further  developing  this  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  a  role  does  exist  for  chiropractors, 
that  their  duties  and  responsibilities  should 
be  clearly  defined  and  that  they  should  be 
included. 

It  is  our  further  feeling  that  to  complete 
the  plan,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  cost  of  drugs  and  dental  care. 
Your  committee  recognizes  the  ever-increasing 
need  for  more  doctors  and  dentists  and  we 
urge  the  department  to  utilize  all  its  resources 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  and  to  devise 
means  of  providing  their  services  to  outlying 
areas  of  the  province. 

While  the  time  of  the  committee  was  lim- 
ited and  we  were  unable  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  we  would  have  liked  to  this  subject, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  a  further 
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review  of  mental  care  in  this  province  should 
be  initiated,  such  a  review  to  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  emotionally  disturbed,  an  area  which 
is  becoming  more  serious  every  day. 

The  need  for  a  review  of  procedures  and 
practices  in  special  treatment  clinics  was 
recognized  by  the  committee  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  study  of  this  problem  is  already 
under  way  by  the  department. 

I  would  like  to  table  that  report,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  proceed,  perhaps 
we  should  discuss  the  matter  of  the  order  of 
dealing  with  the  various  votes.  Vote  801, 
which  is  the  departmental  administration,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  taken  as  a  total  vote. 
Is  that  agreed?  Does  the  hon.  Minister  agree 
to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  802  seems  to  be  broken 
down  fairly  well  in  programmes  of  activity, 
on  pages  75  and  76,  and  perhaps  we  could 
deal  with  that  specifically  in  programmes. 

Agreed? 

Vote  803,  I  think,  is  one  that  must  be 
taken  in  total. 

Agreed? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Taken  in  what? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Taken  in  total. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  of  the  last  votes:  804 
is  the  OHSIP,  806  and  807  is  the  hospital 
and  805  in  the  middle  is  HIRB.  You  cannot 
talk  about  OHSIP  without  talking  about 
HIRB  and  vice  versa.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
could  perhaps  deal  with  OHSIP,  which  is  804, 
and  HIRB  at  the  same  time,  pass  the  OHSIP 
vote  and  then  go  to  806  and  807  which  is 
hospital,  and  leave  the  HIRB  to  the  end,  so 
that  we  can  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  feasible 
proposition  to  take  the  last  three  together, 
medical,  HIRB  and  OHSC? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  one  can  speak  about 
hospital  without  the— I  mean  I  am  just  trying 
to  separate  this  medical  from  hospital. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  it  is  all  one 
package. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  seek  some  direction?  On  what 
vote  can  I  talk  about  chiropractors? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Vote  801! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  get  some 
concurrence  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  no  objection  to  dis- 
cussing the  last  three  votes  but  the  hospital 
service  commission  is  distinct  from  the  other 
groups  and  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  across— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a  commission,  and 
perhaps  should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  not  deal  with 
medical  insurance,  medical  services  insurance 
and  refer  to  HIRB  at  the  same  time  and  get 
that  cleared  up;  and  then  refer  to  hospital 
and  leave  the  HIRB  so  that  there  is  no  re- 
striction in  debate  on  it?  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  agreeable- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Very  good.  Now— 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks 
would  be  in  direct  reference  to  vote  804,  if 
it  is  permissible.  I  can  either  deal  with  it  on 
the  first  vote  or  under  804.  I  leave  it  to  your 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  has  to  do  with  804, 
which  is  the  OHSIP  programme,  you  should 
deal  with  it  under  OHSIP.  The  first  vote  is 
departmental  administration. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  As  long  as  I  can  be  assured 
that  I  can  raise  it  at  that  point.  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  former  years  talking  about 
chiropractors  under  The  Department  of 
Health  estimates,  but  I  presume  that  in  view 
of  the  report  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Quinte  has  just  read  to  the  House,  I  would 
be  able  to  do  that.  I  suggest  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  vote  would  be  804. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  recall  specifically 
what  was  done  last  year,  but  I  would  think 
the  reference  could  be  made  under  the 
OHSIP  programme  to  chiropractic— the  fact 
that  it  may  or  not,  or  should  or  should  not 
be  included.  I  will  not  restrict  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. 

On  vote  801. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote 
we  are  discussing,  among  other  things,  al- 
coholism and  drug  addiction  research  and 
also  the  committee  on  healing  arts. 
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I  should  like  to  deal  first  with  the  latter, 
the  Ontario  committee  on  the  healing  arts. 
We  can  only,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
plaud the  work  that  this  committee  is  doing. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
committee  of  the  healing  arts,  Mr.  Ian  B. 
Dowey,  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  September,  1966,  he  had  this  to 
say: 

The  expression  "healing  arts"  was  new 
to  most  of  us  when  we  first  heard  of  this 
committee  and  I  have  found  since  then 
that  it  is  new  to  a  great  many  people.  The 
definition  that  we  have  adopted  is  that  it 
means  all  the  professions  and  occupations 
in  the  health  field. 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of 
them  and  we  have  made  a  list  to  which 
we  are  still  adding.  It  numbers  42  and  in- 
cludes the  following— 

And  this  is  what  makes  it  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  going  to  read  the  list  and 
make  comments  as  I  go  along,  because  it  is 
my  submission  that,  if  all  these  professions 
do,  in  fact,  cover  the  field  of  all  occupations 
in  the  health  field  called  the  healing  arts, 
then  the  services  that  they  provide  should  be 
included  in  the  health  services  provided  under 
OHSIP. 

Now  many  of  them  already  are,  but  it  is 
interesting  that  many  are  not.  The  committee 
looks  upon  these  particular  occupations  as 
being  in  the  health  field. 

Chiropractors— which  my  friend  was  re- 
ferring to  and  wants  to  be  called  later.  The 
committee  on  healing  arts  included  these  as 
professions  or  occupations  in  the  health  field, 
yet  their  services  are  not  taken  in,  or  are  not 
covered,  by  OHSIP. 

Healing  through  the  Christian  Science— I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  work 
them  into  the  health  scheme,  but  perhaps 
we  leave  that  to  somebody  else. 

Child-care  workers  dealing  with  retarded 
children.  Obviously  their  services  should  be 
covered  by  OHSIP. 

Dentists,  dental  mechanics,  dental  techni- 
cians and  dental  hygienists.  We  can  all  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  all  dental  services 
will  be  covered  by  a  scheme,  as  I  said  during 
the  initial  address.  I  think  all  health  services 
should  come  under  a  Ontario  health  services 
commission. 

Hydrotherapists;  one  of  the  complaints  that 
was  made  by  the  operators  of  nursing  homes 
was  that  they  no  longer  can  even  have  phvsio- 
therapists  and  charge  that  service  to  OHSIP. 


Here,  the  committee,  on  healing  arts  includes 
hydrotherapists,  hypnotists,  and  subsequently 
occupational   therapists. 

Then  there  are  medical  laboratory  techni- 
cians and  medical  laboratory  technologists.  I 
am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference. Perhaps  somebody  could  enlighten 
me  there. 

Blood-bank  technicians,  masseurs  —  this 
committee  looks  even  upon  masseurs  as  being 
engaged  in  the  field  of  health  and  yet  I 
could  just  see  us  trying  to  have  OHSIP  pay 
for  the  services  of  a  masseur  for,  say,  some- 
body who  is  paralyzed. 

Naturopaths  —  I  mentioned  occupational 
therapists— ophthalmic  dispensers,  opticians, 
optometrists,  osteopaths  and  physicians,  of 
course. 

Then  pharmacists  —  there  is  an  indication 
that  drugs  should  be  included  in  our  scheme. 
I  have  mentioned  physiotherapists,  physi- 
cians, psychologists,  radiological  technicians, 
registered  nurses,  registered  nursing  assistants, 
nursing  aides,  medical  social  workers,  psychia- 
tric social  workers,  and  speech  therapists. 

Remedial  gymnasts,  dieticians,  medical 
librarians— well,  I  imagine  they  should  come 
under  hospitals— medical  record  librarians, 
such  as  cardiographing  technicans,  inhalaUon 
therapy  technicians— I  guess  that  is  where 
respirant  comes  in.  I  guess  that  is  why  the 
predecessor  of  this  Minister  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  new  )ob.  I  imagine  he  has  become 
now  an  inhalation  therapy  technician,  with 
an  MD  behind  his  name. 

Operating  room  technicians,  electroencelo- 
graphic  technicians,  intravenous  therapists, 
administrators. 

The  reason  I  read  this  list,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  I  firmly  believe  that  all  these  occu- 
pations and  professions  which  ths  commit- 
tee of  the  healing  arts  acknowledged  as  being 
in  the  health  field,  should  be  covered  by  one 
comprehensive  medical  services  scheme,  not 
only  in  this  province  but  in  this  country. 

How  the  Minister  and  his  predecessor 
could  have  ignored  the  recommendations  that 
come  down  from  these  committees  and  eilher 
refuse  to  bring  these  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions into  OHSIP,  or  OMSIP  as  it  was, 
and  even  today  delay  so  doing,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  To  me  it  is  just  simply 
setting  up  these  committees  for  no  reason 
except  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  this  government, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  trouble  with  this 
ministry  is  that  it  is  always  reading  from 
reports   from   task  forces,   or  Royal   commis- 
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sions,  or  standing  committees,  or  inter- 
departmental meetings.  I  was  amazed  that 
the  Minister  had  the  gall  to  get  up  here  and 
in  referring  to  the  report  of  the  task  force 
reporting  on  the  cost  of  health  services  in 
Canada,  tell  this  House  that  there  is  now  a 
task  force  looking  into  how  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  looking  into  the  cost 
of  health  services  in  Canada  can  be  imple- 
mented.   This  borders  on  the  sublime. 

Report  after  report  after  report.  And  the 
strange  thing  is  the  Minster  admitted  that 
this  was  a  compendium  of  much  that  was 
already  known.  It  seems  to  be  a  passion 
with  this  government  not  to  do  anythng 
until  a  compendium  has  been  made  by  some- 
body. 

Prior  to  the  McRuer  report  coming  down, 
all  of  the  Opposition  parties  and  many  people 
in  this  prov  nee  and  elsewhere  CDncerned 
with  civil  rights  had  been  trying  to  get  th*s 
government  to  listen  and  implement  certain 
legislation  touching  on  civil  rights.  They  had 
to  wait  until  the  McRuer  report  came  down 
and,  all  of  a  sudden  they  start  implementing 
some  of  the  things. 

They  had  a  commission,  a  select  commit- 
tee, to  deal  with  the  problems  of  youth. 
This  particular  select  committee  again  pre- 
pared what  might  be  a  compendium  of  the 
knowledge  touching  on  youth  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  had  been  made  over  a  long, 
long  period  of  time.  The  Minister  was  a 
member  of  that  committee.  Again,  after  the 
report  came  in  noth  ng  has  been  done. 

I  imagine  that  what  we  shall  hear  next 
is  some  Minister  of  the  Crown— perhaps  the 
Prime  Minister  himself— getting  up  and  saying 
that  they  have  just  appointed  a  task  force  or 
a  select  committee  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  implementing  the  report  of  the  youth 
committee.    That  was  just  one  of  them. 

Then  we  had  another  select  committee  of 
th's  Legislature  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  aged. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
Can  I  make  a  comment  on  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  the  young  man  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Ben:  There  is  the  young  chairman 
himself.  He  is  getting  younger  looking  every 
day. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  would  just  like  to  point  out, 
although  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  on  youth  have  not  been 
approved  as  yet,  there  are  a  great  number 


of  them  that  have  been  implemented.  I 
would  not  want  the  House  to  be  misled  to 
the  extent  that  none  of  them  have  been 
implemented.  Many  of  them  have.  I  must 
admit  that  the  odd  important  one  has  not 
been,  but  a  great  many  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sure  if  they  did  not  imple- 
ment at  least  one,  the  hon.  member  who 
just  sat  down  would  throw  the  whole  gov- 
ernment benches  against  the  boards.  They 
would  have  to  do  something  just  to  keep  him 
pacified  and  peaceful  there  for  a  while.  All 
of  us  admit  over  here  that  the  hon.  member 
—and  I  think  I  should  identify  him,  from 
Kingston  and  the  Islands— has  a  real,  sincere 
and  abiding  concern  for  the  youth  of  this 
country,  and  we  applaud  him  in  that. 

I  must  also  say  that  I  think  it  must  be 
rather  galling  for  him  to  have  chaired  the 
committee  that  brought  down  such  a  splen- 
did report  and  find  that  almost  no  action  is 
being  taken  on  it.  Yes,  we  will  admit  that 
some  of  the  things  have  been  implemented, 
but  good  grief,  they  were  implemented  by 
having  been  fallen  into  them  rather  than  de- 
liberately, but  most  of  them  still  are  not  im- 
plemented. 

This  is  the  trouble  with  this  government: 
Task  force  after  task  force,  af.er  special 
committee,  after  select  committee,  after 
Royal  commission.  If  we  only  spent  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  implementing  things  that 
we  do  writing  reports,  and  only  a  fraction  of 
the  money  we  pay  for  all  these  commissions 
in  implementing  their  findings,  this  province 
would  be  a  Valhalla. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Opposition  is  al- 
ways asking  for  Royal  commissions. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Opposition  does  not  ask  for 
Royal  commissions,  it  asks  for  action. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works ) :  Better  read  Hansard. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  know  the  reason  you  appoint 
Royal  commissions  is  because  you  do  not  like 
the  Hoover  people.  You  would  rather  sweep 
it  under  the  rug  than  clean  it  up.  So  what  we 
would  like  to  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  these  peo- 
ple, this  government,  implement  some  of 
these  suggestions  that  come  down.  They  cry 
that  things  cannot  be  done.  Eventually  they 
have  to  be  done,  so  what  happens— Minister 
after  Minister  has  to  resign  because  staring 
him  in  the  face  is  a  fait  accompli  in  some 
other  province.  What  he  said  cannot  be  done 
is  being  done  day  after  day  in  some  other 
jurisdiction,  and  the  result  is  that  you  are 
going  to  run  out  of  people  to  sit  in  your  front 
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benches.  Everybody  is  resigning  in  embar- 
rassment. That  is  what  happened  to  this 
Minister's  predecessor.  He  conned  us  into 
beheving  that  he  could  use  the  money  coming 
from  Ottawa  for  Medicare  for  the  expansion 
of  the  services  in  the  reduction  of  premiums 
and  then  he  found  out  he  had  to  use  it  to 
build  hospitals  or  train  nurses. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  the  old  timers  are  going. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  the  old  timers  are  going.  They 
just  could  not  face  having  to  see  their  state- 
ments backfire  and  slap  them  in  the  face 
like  a  custard  pie  in  a  Mack  Sennett  movie. 
This  is  what  is  happening  to  these  individuals 
here. 

Now  the  Minister  was  speaking  on  the 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Addiction  Foundation  and 
it  is  very  interesting  reading  what  has  been 
done  in  these  difiFerent  regional  boards  that 
are  set  up— the  Lake  Erie  region,  the  St.  Clair 
region,  Niagara  County  region,  etc.,  but  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that  in  his 
speech  which  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  foundation— as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
when  the  first  spade  full  of  dirt  was  turned— 
the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  there  were 
three  phases  in  the  Foundation's  existence  or 
intent:  (a)  research;  (b)  treatment;  (c)  educa- 
tion. 

Well  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  research  to  date  but  I  am  going 
to  question  whether  there  is  very  much  treat- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  the  shock- 
ing situation  in  Toronto  not  too  long  ago 
where  a  drug  addict  could  not  get  treatment 
because  he  went  up  to  the  research  centre  at 
night  and  evidently  they  work  on  a  9  to  5 
basis  there.  They  take  the  position  that  the 
addict  knows  when  he  has  to  take  his  next 
or  final  shot  and  he  ought  to  take  it  at  hours 
suitable  to  them.  The  result  was  that  he 
could  not  get  any  help  anywhere,  this  ad- 
dict who  wanted  to  take  the  cure,  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  possible  candidate  for  re- 
habilitation he  had  to  take  another  shot,  after 
most  of  the  hospitals  turned  him  away. 

Now  since  the  Prime  Minister  said  treat- 
ment would  be  one  of  the  services  ofiFered, 
perhaps  the  Minister  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Will  the  foundation  oflFer  treatment  on 
an  emergency  basis?  Does  the  foundation  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  and/or 
consultation  services  to  such  organizations 
as  the  Digger  House  and  Oolagen?  The  lat- 
ter is  run  by  James  Wake.  It  started  as  a 
private  endeavour  and  has  grown  and  is  now 
supported  by  small  grants  from  personal  con- 
tributors. It  takes  kids  until  they  can  be  re- 


ferred to  the  proper  agencies.  Some  stay  and 
attend  school.  But  what  grants  are  given  to 
these  organizations? 

There  is  another  problem  that  arose  that 
is  covered  by  this  vote  and  this  is  the  drug 
quality  and  therapeutics  committee.  We  had 
this  particular  committee  before  our  own 
health  committee  and  frankly  it  was  laugh- 
able. Mr.  Minister,  if  I  may  have  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  Your  people  profess  that 
they  are  going  to  reduce  the  price  of  drugs 
by  publishing  tables  consisting  of  graphs 
which  would  indicate  the  prices  of  drugs  of 
equal  strength,  or  similar  strength,  and  simi- 
lar purpose— that  is  comparable  drugs. 

Well,  I  will  tell  the  Minister  this:  They  are 
not  going  to  lower  the  price  of  drugs.  They 
are  going  to  increase  the  price  of  drugs,  and 
for  them  to  have  tried  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  because  one  manufacturer  of  tranqui- 
lizers lowers  his  price  by  15  per  cent,  and 
that  this  is  an  example  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  all  the  other  drugs,  was  asinine 
because  all  this  committee  is  going  to  do  after 
it  publishes  the  graphs  showing  the  difiFerent 
prices  is  that  those  manufacturers,  or  whole- 
salers, whose  drugs  are  being  sold  at  less  than 
the  mean  or  average  price  are  going  to  see 
they  are  charging  less  than  the  traffic  is  bear- 
ing and  they  are  going  to  increase  their 
prices. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Minister,  that  some 
of  the  manufacturers  who  are  charging  the 
highest  prices  will  lower  their  prices.  They 
will  be  extremely  grateful  that  this  committee 
is  doing  a  survey  for  them  to  let  them  know 
what  comparable  drugs  are  being  sold  for. 
So  they  undoubtedly  will  lower  their  drug 
prices.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  people  are 
now  going  to  be  deprived  of  drugs  at  the 
lowest  prices,  because  the  manufacturers  of 
those  drugs  are  going  to  increase  their  prices 
knowing  that  they  could  sell  them  for  con- 
siderably more  than  what  they  have  been 
charging.  And  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen, 
because  that  happens  to  be  the  law  of  the 
commercial  jungle.  So  all  you  have  done  is 
set  up  a  committee  that  has  led  a  lot  of 
people  to  believe  they  are  going  to  get  drugs 
cheaper  when,  in  fact,  the  poor  will  have  to 
end  up  paying  more  for  them,  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  suffer  the  most. 

You  talked  about  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health  and  I  would  also  ask  the  Minister  to 
tell  us  what  special  facilities  have  been  set 
up  to  train  many  of  the  European  doctors 
who  have  come  over  here.  I  should  not  say 
European  doctors.  Let  us  say  doctors  from 
outside  North  America  who  have  come  here 
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and  cannot  qualify.  Have  you  set  up  any 
course  whereby  they  can  be  articled  to 
Ontario  doctors  for  a  specified  period  to  get 
a  certain  type  of  training  which  will  be  a 
little  more  comprehensive  than  perhaps 
internship?  What  have  you  done  in  this 
line?  I  would  suggest  very  little.  But  I  do 
await  an  answer  on  that. 

Your  grants  covered  by  this  vote  are  to  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  the  College  of 
Nurses  and  the  Registered  Nurses  Association 
of  Ontario.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be  a 
place  to  discuss  them  under  further  votes  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  leave  that.  I 
notice  legal  services  comes  under  this  vote 
and  I  will  leave  that  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  having  a  little  chat 
with  yourself,  are  you,  George? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  am  not  having  a  little  chat 
with  myself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sort  of  a  tete-d-tSte  with  your 
own  alter  ego? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  have  an  altering  ego.    I 
am  not  like  the  hon.  member  over  there- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  he  is  always  shuffling  his  feet; 
he  is  trying  to  avoid  all  the  barbs  that  have 
been  thrown  at  him,  that  is  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  Minister  answer  those 
questions  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
wish  to  reply  now? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  ask  him  to  give  a  reply 
now  to  those  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  questions  may  be 
duplicated  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would 
like  to— 


Mr.  Ben:   If  you  answer  them  they  won't 


be. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  us  hear  what  some 
of  the  other  members  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  mean  you  are  not  going  to 
answer  the  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  soon  as  we  listen  to 
this— the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South 
wants  to  make  a  statement,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  member  for  Hum- 
ber  any  further  questions  at  this  time? 


Mr.  Ben:  I  have  lots  of  questions,  but  if 
that  is  all  he  wants,  if  he  is  going  to  wait 
to  go  all  the  way  through  before  he  answers 
them,  we  will  go  on  for  hours. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Middlesex 
South. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  later  in  these  estimates  I  plan  to 
be  obnoxious,  I  plan  to  say  many  adverse 
things,  but  in  the  mellow  glow  of  our  con- 
viviality before  8  o'clock  this  evening,  may  I 
say  something  that  I  think  in  justice  should 
be  said  in  connection  with  vote  801?  My 
reference  is  to  the  alcohol  and  drug  research 
foundation. 

An  hon.  member:  Very  appropriate! 

Mr.  Bolton:  Perhaps  I  am  very  proud  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  because  of 
its  very  enviable  record  in  this  field.  Some 
years  ago  I  took  a  course  at  Yale  in  alcohol 
studies,  and  again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
our  lectures,  illustrations  came  from  Ontario. 
This  is  a  province  that  is  very  highly  regarded 
throughout  this  whole  continent  for  the  work 
that  is  done  in  that  area.  Furthermore,  in  my 
capacity  as  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at 
Huron  College,  I  gave  a  seminar  in  alcohol 
research  studies  and  had  most  excellent  co- 
operation from  that  department  in  London, 
and  when  I  was  elected— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  missed  the  observation  but 
I  doubt  I  missed  much— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  wanted 
to  know  if  you  made  reference  to  this  great 
work  during  your  election  campaign. 

Mr.  Bolton:  No,  I  did  not— I  had  other 
things  which  will  come  up  later  in  these  esti- 
mates, with  reference  to  the  election  in 
Middlesex  South.  I  say  that  when  I  was 
elected  on  September  18— as  some  of  you  may 
recall— my  resignation  from  the  college  be- 
came automatic;  but  it  had  been  anticipated 
and  so  arrangements  were  made  that  when  I 
had  to  give  up  this  course  of  lectures,  the 
alcohol  research  foundation  in  London  was 
approached.  I  want  to  report  that  they  very 
kindly  took  on  this  responsibility,  they  are 
doing  an  excellent  job.  We  can  be  very  proud, 
quite  apart  from  party  consideration,  of  the 
work  done  by  the  alcohol  and  drug  research 
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foundation  in  this  province.   I  want  to  record 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  not  spoil  it  by 
becoming  obnoxious. 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  rather  kid  myself  I  have  an 
obnoxious  side. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
comes  under  vote  801. 

I  am  rather  concerned  at  getting  some 
correspondence  indicating  the  difficulties  that 
some  people  are  having  when  they  leave  the 
employ  of  our  psychiatric  hospitals  to  re- 
ceive their  pension  or  their  backpay  or  their 
vacation  pay  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
I  realize  that  the  Minister  may  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  into  this,  because 
he  has  not  been  in  his  office  for  very  long. 
But  I  would  suggest  to  hm  that  one  of  the 
things  he  should  investigate  is  this  inordinate 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  the  pay 
that  is  coming  to  those  people  who  leave 
the  employ  of  the  hospitals. 

For  many  of  them  it  creates  a  financial 
hardship  to  wait  so  long,  and  although  I 
realize  that  the  Treasury  is  involved  in  this, 
yet  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would 
look  into  it  and  try  to  hurry  up  this  long 
time  that  it  takes  to  receive  the  pay  that 
is  coming  to  these  people  and  which,  in  an 
ordinary  commercial  enterprise,  would  be 
forthcomng  in  a  week  or  two.  In  many 
cases  it  takes  several  months.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  through  you  to  the  Minister 
that  he  would  take  the  time  to  look  into  this 
and  try  to  hurry  this  up. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  from 
this  side  of  the  House  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  member  for  Middlesex  South, 
regarding  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
foundation- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Britishers  stick  together  well. 

Mr.  Downer:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  that  particular  foundation 
tonight.  Over  the  years  ths  government 
has  many  times  demonstrated  its  progressive- 
ness  and  its  wisdom- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Let's  be  factual. 
Mr.  Downer:  —and  its  vision. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Tell  us  what  you  think  about 
the  foundation. 


Mr.  Downer:  One  of  the  areas  in  which 
this  far-thinking  leadership  has  been  parti- 
cularly evident  is— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  many  pages  have  you  got 

there? 

Mr.  Downer:  —its  approach  to  the  investi- 
gation and  planning  to  overcome  the  wide 
and  costly  programme  for  problems  resulting 
from  the  irresponsible,  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol and  other  drugs.  In  the  creation  of  the 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  foundation  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1949,  this  gov- 
ernment established  its  leadership  in  this 
field.  And  the  foundation  of  which  I  would 
like  to  speak  now,  was  the  first  official  agency 
dealing  with  alcoholism  in  Canada. 

In  the  20  years  since  its  founding,  this 
growing  organization,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  David  Archibald,  who  sits  at  the 
table  tonight,  its  executive  director,  has  be- 
come widely  known  not  onV  in  Canada,  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  organization  is 
known  for  its  research  work,  its  clinical 
operations,  its  far-reaching  pioneering  pro- 
grammes of  public  and  professional  education. 
Now  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  me  to  observe 
the  development  of  the  foundation's  progress 
over  the  years— and  I  do  it  from  my  vantage 
point  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

We  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  small  begin- 
ning with  a  very  small  budget.  We  have  seen 
only  at  the  beginning  a  handful  of  dedicated 
individuals.  They  had  only  one  out-patient 
clinic  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Today  the 
foundation  is  operating  on  a  budget  of  over 
$7  million.  It  conducts  a  programme  of  clini- 
cal, biological,  psychological,  and  social  re- 
search across  this  province,  and  we  now  have 
31  treatment  and  clinical  centres  in  31  dif- 
ferent municipalities  in  the  provnce  of  Ontario. 

Now,  sometimes  there  are  isolated  incidents 
that  invite  misunderstandng  and  sometimes 
these  isolated  incidents  invite  or  create  criti- 
cism of  the  foundaton.  Such  things  as  the 
member  for  Humber  was  men'^ioning,  such 
tilings  as  the  practical  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding round-the-clock,  instantaneous  service 
to  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  whenever  and 
wherever  they  need  help.  I  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  somewhat  more  than  115,000 
such  individuals  in  this  province  right  now. 
They  are  in  various  stages  of  their  disorder 
and  they  are  located  in  every  community  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  would  be  manifestly  ridiculous  for  the 
foundation  to  attempt  to  provide  the  kind  of 
treatment  necessary  in  all  these  locations 
which  would  assure  an  open  door  and  a  help- 
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ing  hand  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion 
demands.  To  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  you  when 
you  consider  the  matter,  it  makes  a  great  deal 
more  sense  for  our  foundation  to  follow  a  plan 
under  which  the  available  treatment  and  help- 
ing professions  which  exist  in  every  com- 
munity of  this  province  are  trained  and 
encouraged  to  take  on  a  fair  share  of  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  alcohol  and  drug  addic- 
tion. 

Indeed,  the  very  involvement  of  greater 
numbers  of  people  in  this  day  and  in  this 
way,  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  for  caution,  and  for 
knowledge,  in  handling  and  using  the  hun- 
dreds of  drugs  and  chemicals  which  have  in 
them  a  real  potential  for  creating  dangerous 
and  injurious  patterns  of  use. 

Now  alcoholism  is  a  problem.  Up  to  this 
year,  we  were  holding  the  line,  but  it  is 
moving  out  again,  and  the  rate  is  going  up. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  problem  that  we  have 
to  deal  with.  There  is  a  more  alarming  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  the  problem  of  drugs  and  drug 
addiction. 

With  the  studies  that  have  taken  place,  we 
find  that  16  per  cent  of  all  the  students  that 
are  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  have 
something  to  do  with  drugs.  They  have  tried 
them  out,  experimented  with  them,  used  them 
and  you  know  16  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  secondary  schools  creates  a  tre- 
mendous number;  a  tremendous  problem! 

This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  the 
foundation  is  trying  to  cope  with  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Now  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
foundation  will  come  up  with  an  answer.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  foundation,  with  their 
great  experience  and  with  all  the  people  they 
have  on  the  staff,  will  find  an  answer  to  this 
problem. 

Now  take  this  matter  of  family  involvement 
—in  alcoholism,  for  example.  The  foundation 
is  soon  to  publish,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  it 
already  has,  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  children.  I 
am  confident  that  this  will  bear  out  something 
I  have  personally  observed  and  felt  for  many 
years,  namely,  that  the  alcoholism  of  the 
father,  or  the  mother,  or  both,  is  frequently 
visited  upon  the  next  generation. 

Certainly  a  home  in  which  alcohol  is 
destroying  harmony  and  creating  conflict,  and 
hardship,  and  suffering  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  children  of  robust  emotional  health 
and  spirit.  And  one  would  expect  that  such 
emotionally  vulnerable  young  people  would 
be  prime  products,  prime  targets  for  alcohol 
and  drug  dependence  in  the  future. 


I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  the  forth- 
coming foundation  report  again— and  I  hope 
that  it  will  serve  to  focus  the  attention  of 
doctors  and  social  workers  on  the  treatment 
of  the  total  family  unit,  not  just  the  treatment 
of  the  drug  addict  and  the  alcoholic  member. 

Right  here  might  be  a  good  place  to  clear 
up  a  point  about  the  philosophy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
research  foundation,  which  may  sometimes 
get  in  the  way  of  public  understanding. 

I  have  just  been  talking  about  upset  fam- 
ilies, in  which  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
has  become  a  problem,  a  real  problem.  And 
I  have  not  spoken  of  families  which  have 
been  broken  up  by  alcohol  alone. 

Someone  has  said  that  you  have  to  see 
alcohol  as  a  solution  before  you  can  under- 
stand it  as  a  problem.  I  take  this  to  mean 
that,  in  many  cases,  a  family  situation  is 
already  at  a  desperate  stage  of  conflict  and 
antagonism  before  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol leads  to  the  final  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back. 

In  many  cases  of  alcoholism,  the  alcoholic 
has  been  all  but  overcome  by  other  insur- 
mountable problems,  and  he  or  she  has 
turned  to  the  comfort  and  temporary  relief 
of  alcoholic  intoxication  as  a  temporary  seem- 
ing solution— only  to  find  out  that  when  he 
sobers  up  the  bad  situation  has  been 
worsened. 

The  government,  in  setting  up  the  alco- 
holism and  drug  addiction  research  founda- 
tion, did  not  start  from  the  mistaken  position 
that  alcohol  itself  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It 
was  fully  aware,  however,  that  alcohol, 
irresponsibly  used,  is  a  significant  component 
in  many  social  problems  confronting  our 
people. 

The  foundation  is  not  dedicated  to  the 
total  removal  of  alcohol  from  our  society. 
That  would  be  futile.  The  foundation  is 
dedicated  to  finding  out  how  our  society  can 
manage  to  live  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and 
in  the  presence  of  other  addicting  substances, 
and  not  become  the  victim  of  inappropriate 
and  irresponsible  use  of  these  substances. 

I  know,  and  I  know  you  know,  that  there 
are  still  people  in  this  province  who  feel  that 
our  government  should  take  steps  to  eliminate 
all  alcohol,  and  all  other  comforting  drugs. 

History  shows  that  this  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  to  be  impossible.  And 
one  would  expect  today,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  new  substances  with  addiction 
potential,  it  would  prove  to  be  even  more 
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futile  to  attempt  to  put  one  chemical  or 
drug  after  another  out  of  reach  of  the  public. 

Far  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  research  the 
question  of  why  people  of  all  ages  and  all 
stations  in  life  feel  a  strong  attraction  to 
chemically  comforting  or  exciting  drugs.  This 
research  has  to  look  at  the  individual,  and 
the  society  in  which  the  individual  functions 
or  fails,  as  well  as  investigating  the  drugs 
themselves. 

Well  I  think  that  one  of  the  answers  is 
education.  And  when  one  thinks  of  educa- 
tion about  these  matters,  it  is  helpful  to 
think  in  terms  of  goals  and  targets. 

In  the  matter  of  goals,  we  may  think  of 
preventing  problems  in  people  who  are  as 
yet  encountering  no  alcohol  or  drug  prob- 
lems. And  we  think  also  of  alleviating  prob- 
lems that  already  exist,  and  preventing 
people  from  getting  in  any  deeper.  Public 
health  people  tell  me  that  the  former  might 
be  described  as  primary  prevention,  and  the 
latter  secondary  prevention. 

The  prime  target  for  primary  prevention 
must  surely  be  young  people,  and  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  here  would  agree  that  to  keep 
young  people  free  of  trouble,  free  of  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  unwise,  unsound  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  of  various  kinds,  is  a 
worthy  purpose  to  which  we  should  commit 
as  much  money  as  we  can. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
education  about  alcohol  and  drugs  than 
merely  putting  the  words  in  front  of  the 
public  and  into  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
schools.  We  must  remember  that  the  re- 
search has  now  shown  that  the  strongest  in- 
fluence of  our  young  people  in  learning  about 
drinking  and  using  drugs  comes  from  the 
way  they  see  their  parents  and  older  people 
using  these  things.  All  of  us,  every  one  of  us 
in  this  House  and  everyone  outside,  are  re- 
sponsible for  teaching  the  younger  people 
and  younger  generation  by  example.  This  is 
an  inescapable  fact  of  life.  And  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you  that  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  about  the  way  we  use  alcohol  or 
drugs  ourselves  and  in  the  way  we  serve  it 
to  others,  will  influence  a  young  person. 

Some  good  friends  of  mine,  successfully 
recovered  alcoholics,  lay  great  stress  on  one 
point;  they  say  that  whenever  and  wherever 
alcoholic  beverages  are  offered  to  guests, 
there  should  be  alternative  beverages  offered 
as  a  matter  of  free  choice.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  move,  that  would  be  a  good  suggestion. 

As  far  as  the  drugs  are  concerned— and  I 
was  listening  to  the  member  for  Humber  the 
other  night  saying  that  poor  housing  and  bad 


housing  and  poverty  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
use  of  drugs  by  these  young  people— I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  what  class  you 
are  in  or  what  group,  you  find  drug  users  in 
the  finest  areas  in  the  city  and  the  finest 
areas  of  the  country.  You  will  find  drug  users 
and  alcoholics  in  the  poorest  slum  areas  in 
the  province.  It  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  where  you  live,  but  it  has  to  do  with 
how  you  think. 

In  ending  up  this  little  talk,  I  commend  to 
you  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  foun- 
dation, an  organization  that  this  Legislature 
can  be  very  proud  of.  On  its  behalf,  I  be- 
speak the  continuing  support  you  have  given 
it  over  the  years  and  I  would  urge  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  provision  for  increased 
financial  support  for  the  important  work  that 
it  is  doing  and  the  important  work  that  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe 
of  our  continuing  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  foundation. 

I  want  to  refer  to  it  specifically  and  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  its  programmes  that  are 
under  way  recently. 

I  read,  I  think,  every  word  that  comes  out 
publicly  from  the  foundation  that  is  available 
to  me  and  I  would  begin  by  saying  that  I 
miss  the  publication  of  the  booklet  called 
Addictions  which  used  to,  I  think,  come 
out  quarterly.  I  do  not  recall  receiving  it  in 
the  mail  recently.  There  may  be  some  reason 
for  this,  but  I  think  this  was  a  valuable  vehi- 
cle by  which  the  foundation  put  before  the 
citizens  of  this  province  up-to-date  views 
based  on  science  and  not  prejudice,  based  on 
research  and  not  just  hand-me-down  informa- 
tion upon  which  thoughful  people  could  base 
their  own  judgments. 

I  well  recall  reading  Addictions  three  or 
four  years  ago  when  the  articles  pertaining  to 
the  threat  of  marijuana  pointed  out  very 
clearly  in  repeated  articles  that  had  come 
from  other  jurisdictions  that  there  was  ample 
scientific  evidence  to  at  least  say  it  was  no 
worse  and,  in  fact,  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
threat  posed  by  alcohol. 

This  particular  booklet  I  think  was  a  very 
valuable  one  and  I  hope  that  no  one  in  the 
foundation  is  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  not  widely  read.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  discontinued  or  whether 
my  name  has  fallen  off  the  mailing  list  be- 
cause I  did  not  send  in  a  subscription,  but  I 
believe  it  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
work  that  this  organization  does. 
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We  are  prepared  to  be  sarcastic  about  the 
publication  programme  of  almost  any  other 
commission,  the  OWRC  and  so  on,  but  not 
this  commission.  Its  publication  programme  is 
the  most  important  thing  it  does.  In  recent 
days,  maybe  weeks,  but  days,  there  have  been 
substantial  ads,  paid  for  by  the  foundation,  in 
all  of  the  dailies  with  a  factual  approach  to 
what  happens  to  human  physiology  when 
alcohol  is  imbibed. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  were  here, 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  us  about  CgH,  50H— 
he  usually  refers  to  it  that  way— but  I  can 
tell  you,  in  my  limited  experience  dealing 
with  young  people  as  a  teacher,  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  get  their  attention 
to  the  problems  of  alcoholism  was  to  talk 
about  it  in  a  factual,  scientific  way,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  ads,  brought  out  in  the 
last  few  days  by  the  foundation,  have  done. 

I  have  a  son  aged  15  and  I  said,  "Did  you 
have  a  look  at  this?"  He  said  he  saw  it,  but 
he  did  not  read  it.  This  is  too  bad,  I  read  it, 
and  I  asked  him  to  read  it  also  and  I  believe 
he  did.  But  somehow  or  other  I  believe  that 
there  might  be  just  a  bit  of  an  improvement 
in  the  presentation  in  the  public  press.  Young 
people,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15,  I 
think,  are  perhaps  the  most  impressionable. 
While  there  are  many  people  here  expert  in 
the  subject,  who  are  prepared  to  recount  in- 
stances of  the  young  people  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  so  on,  you  have  to  train 
them  there  or  give  them  the  facts  there,  I 
think  it  is  in  the  early  teen-age  period  that 
they  can  be  impressed  with  the  factual  in- 
formation associated  with  the  use  of  alcohol; 
and  not  put  forward  any  attempt  to  frighten 
them,  but  just  so  that  when  they  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  use  of  alcohol  it  is  based  on 
factual  knowledge  and  not  prejudice. 

About  a  year  ago,  perhaps  two  years  ago, 
the  foundation  had  another  series  of  ads 
which  were  not  so  impressive  in  their  text- 
ual content,  but  the  attractiveness  was 
better,  there  were  pictures  of  teen-agers  that 
had  a  real  impact  for  me  and  I  think  for 
young  people.  As  they  turned  to  the  paper, 
coming  to  the  sports  page  or  perhaps  the 
cartoon  on  the  editorial  page  or  the  funnies, 
a  picture  of  an  attractive  adolescent  will 
centre  their  eyes  on  this— and  I  am  no  ad- 
vertising authority  obviously— but  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential,  the 
most  essential  thing  that  foundation  can  do. 

Their  work  with  alcoholics,  of  course,  is 
commendable.  It  almost  seems,  though,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  gain  much  in  this 
endeavour.   Where  we  can  gain  is  impressing 


the  early  teen-agers  in  what  decision  still 
lies  with  them.  And  I  commend  the  founda- 
tion, along  with  the  Anglican  clerics  who 
have  spoken  previously,  in  the  really  impres- 
sive features  of  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

As  far  as  drugs  are  concerned,  I  think  for 
the  last  two  sessions  there  have  been  im- 
passioned speeches  on  this  vote,  about  the 
threat  and  the  spread  and  the  general  use  of 
drugs.  I  think  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
this  is  having  great  impact  in  the  community 
on  a  realistic  basis.  Where  the  hon.  member 
for  Dufferin-Simcoe  gave  us  some  statistics, 
something  like  under  20  per  cent  of  young 
people  who  have  experimented  with  drugs, 
my  own  feeling  is  that  this  experimentation 
is  expanding  very  rapidly  and  that  if  govern- 
ment policy  is  really  to  retain  and  repress 
this,  that  perhaps  they  have  to  look  at  this 
very  carefully. 

There  are  two  things  which  concern  me 
in  this.  The  first  is  the  expenditure  of  this 
$6  million— according  to  page  72  of  the  esti- 
mates—is to  be  in  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Minister.  And  the  second 
is  that  in  his  House,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
the  Minister  made  a  statement  which  shook 
me  to  the  core,  and  I  feel  that  it  reflected  a 
closed  mind  in  his  attitude  to  experiments 
and  research  with  marijuana  which  he  may 
have  attempted  to  correct  in  statements  since. 

It  was  either  in  response  to  perhaps  unreal 
political  pressures,  or  a  statement  that  I 
feel  is  as  benighted  as  any  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  made  over  the  last  40  years, 
and  if,  in  fact,  he  personally  controls— as  it 
is  indicated  specifically  here  in  these  esti- 
mates—the expenditure  of  the  $6  million  that 
we  are  asked  to  vote  tonight,  I  am  worried. 

It  means  really  that  the  hands  of  the 
foundation  are  tied,  or  else  there  is  a  general 
attitude  that  the  Minister  may  be  displeased 
if  the  foundation  moves  beyond  the  periphery 
of  the  most  restrained,  perhaps  "responsible" 
approach  to  this  problem,  because  I  think 
that  the  community  awareness  of  the  use  of 
marijuana  particularly  and  some  other  drugs 
is  expanding  much  more  rapidly  than  either 
the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  or  perhaps 
the  representatives  of  the  foundation,  and 
certainly  the  Minister,  are  aware. 

I  have  a  daughter  age  14  and  she  was 
playing  a  Beatle  record,  one  of  the  more 
catchy  songs  which  is  called  "Lucy  in  the 
Sky  with  Diamonds".  And  she  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  that  means  Daddy?  It  is  LSD- 
Lucy  in  the  Sky  with  Diamonds— and  it 
means  that  the  Beatles   take  LSD".    I  said 
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"Oh,  that  is  very  interesting".  I  had  read 
this  somewhere  else  as  well,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  true.  The  Beatles  are  talking  to 
my  daughter  in  code  and  I  have  no  particular 
objection  to  this,  she  thinks  that  is  great- 
Mr.  Lewis:  And  they  are  communicating. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  real  communication.    And 
this   foundation- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  you  are  not? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  no;  I  would  not  say  that. 
I  can  communicate  with  them  better  than 
I  can  with  you. 

But  this  foundation  still  has  great  respect 
and  will  continue  to  have  great  respect  as 
expressed  on  all  sides  of  the  House;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  respect  is  there.  I  think  they 
are  doing  a  great  job.  I  like  their  publications. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment may  tend  to  inhibit  them  and  I  would 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  from  the  foundation,  that  they 
should  not  be  inhibited  this  way;  that  I 
think  there  will  be  other  pressures  on  ths 
Minister— I  hope  I  am  not  being  unfair  when 
I  say  this— that  will  change  his  attitude  in  a 
hurry  so  that  it  will  be  abundantly  clear 
that  the  community  does  not  want  prejudice 
to  be  exerted.  They  want  to  know  the  facts, 
?nd  surely  this  is  precisely  the  attitude  that 
all  of  us  must  take  at  this  time.  We  may 
have  very  difiFerent  attitudes  when  more  facts 
are  known. 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  I  wanted 
to  refer  to  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion research  foundation.  In  many  respects, 
perhaps,  their  work  in  alcohol  is  going  to 
fade  into  insignificance  in  the  next  few  years 
because  one  of  the  other  things  associated 
with  a  new  approach  to  the  drugs  and 
alcohol  is  that  according  to  reading  that  I 
have  done,  and  I  suppose  some  of  it  has 
been  in  the  publications  of  the  foundation 
itself,  these  young  people  who  are  experi- 
menting with  drugs  are  not  nearly  so  inter- 
ested in  experimenting  with  the  booze  that 
they  get  out  of  daddy's  liquor  cab -net,  be- 
cause daddy  has  been  left  behind  in  this.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  the  foundation  to  determine 
whether,  in  fact,  this  is  a  considerable  boon 
to  the  community  or  not. 

So  we  follow  their  work  with  great  care 
and  I  can  say  that  they  have  general  sup- 
port on  all  sides.  There  is  no  quibbling  about 
money  spent  for  their  buildings  or  anything 
like  that.  The  people  who  make  pronounce- 
ments from  the  foundation  have  respect  on 
all    sides    and    this    important,    and    we    are 


counting    on   them    for    great   things    in    the 
immediate  future. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  the  Minister  praised  the  govern- 
ment's pesticides  advisory  board  for  issuing 
the  partial  ban  on  DDT.  This  occurred  some 
time  after  the  middle  of  September.  Back  in 
the  spring  session  of  the  Legislature,  my  col- 
league from  High  Park  repeatedly  urged  the 
government  to  take  this  action  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  then  available,  and  the  Min- 
ister might  have  given  him  a  little  bit  of  the 
credit  for  speeding  up  the  action. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
pesticides  advisory  board.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me  that  this  board  consists  entirely 
of  goverrmient  experts  and  commercial  repre- 
sentatives. Now  one  question,  is  this  so,  and 
if  so,  why  are  there  no  representatives  from 
the  universities  on  this  board?  There  is  per- 
haps a  natural  tendency  for  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
to  interrupt  but  I  think  that  matter  is  under 
vote  802,  the  public  health  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  was  not  pay- 
ing that  close  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  pesticides  advisory 
board  comes  under  the  environmental  health 
branch,  which  is  part  of  the  public  health 
programme,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  think  that 
in  fairness  we  should  discuss  it  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  that  is  quite  right. 
If  it  is  not  under  the  first  vote  perhaps  the 
hon.  member  would— he  has  not  been  speak- 
ing very  long,  perhaps  he  could  repeat  his 
remarks— bring  them  up  under  the  proper  pro- 
gramme under  802,  environmental  health 
service,  on  page  76. 

Mr.  Burr:  Well  okay,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  801? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I,  under  this  vote,  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister?  What  is  the  policy  of  the  mental 
institutions  or  general  hospitals  for  maybe 
30  years? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  that  be  the  mental 
health  section? 

Mr.  Spence:  In  regards  to  your  policy- 
Mr.    Chairman:    That   is    under   vote    803, 
mental  health  division. 

Mr.  Spence:  Right! 
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Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
crnnment  simply  about  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of 
Ontario.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
member  for  DufFerin-Simcoe;  indeed,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  work  which  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  foundation. 

I  want  to  suggest,  however,  that  what  is 
fundamentally  wrong  is  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  problem,  and  I  do  not  pretend  for  one 
moment  to  know  exactly  what  the  problem 
may  be,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Min- 
istry and  to  this  Minister  and  to  the  founda- 
tion that  the  basic  problem  is  to  treat  the  use 
of  drugs  of  any  kind,  whether  it  is  alcohol  or 
any  other  kind  of  drugs,  as  though  it  were 
some  superficial  part  of  our  society;  as  though 
it  were  some  aberration  of  society. 

The  view  which  certainly  has  come  through 
very  clearly  to  me  in  my  limited  experience 
in  this  particular  area,  personal  and  other- 
wise, is  that  in  fact  it  is  society  v/hich 
creates  the  need  for  the  use  of  drugs.  And 
it  is  very  simple,  if  you  take  that  particular 
view  of  it;  because  then  to  the  extent  that 
you  deal  with  and  solve  the  pathologies  of 
society  and  the  pathologies  of  the  indivi- 
duals within  society,  who  find  great  difficulty 
in  coping  with  society,  you  tend  to  solve  part 
of  the  problem  of  the  dependency  on  drugs, 
whether  it  be  alcohol  or  otherwise. 

I  want  the  Ministry  to  be  very,  very  clear 
on  this,  that  they  are  not  expending  the 
number  of  dollars  which  are  required  to  cope 
with  the  problem  involved  in  alcoholism,  let 
alone  in  the  problem  which  may  ultimately 
be  involved  in  the  question  of  the  use  of  mari- 
juana, and  the  reason  is— and  I  have  come 
to  this  reluctant  conclusion— that  you  have 
isolated  the  foundation  out  from  all  other 
elements  of  the  community  responsibility  for 
health  care. 

The  foundation  reflects  the  kind  of  reaction 
against  a  guilt  complex  in  society  which 
derives  one  of  its  major  sources  of  revenue 
from  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  from  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  That  reflects  a  reaction 
against  the  puritan  ethic,  and  that  in  addition 
the  puritan  ethic  is  a  part  of  or  a  product 
of  industrial  society  which  degraded  many 
men  and  women  and  created  this  immense 
dependence  upon  alcohol. 

And  that  immense  dependence  upon  alco- 
hol is  reflected  in  the  province  of  Ontario  by 
upwards  of  at  least  100,000  people  and 
maybe  more.  My  guess  is  that  if  it  were  well 
known  in  terms  of  the  male  and  female  popu- 
lation of  the  province  of  Ontario  that  have 
an   alcoholic   problem,   which   is    a    sickness 


problem,  which  is  a  medical  problem,  you 
would  find  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
at  least  200,000. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  is  that 
he  has  got  to  re-think  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  under  which  this  foundation  was 
established.  My  guess  is  that  the  foundation 
performs  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  indicated  is  a  very  valuable  function,  a 
very  real  educational  function.  It  is  very 
much  like  sex  education  in  the  schools.  I,  as 
a  parent,  am  not  qualified  or  capable  of  trans- 
mitting accurate  information  about  sex  educa- 
tion, and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  other 
parents  are. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Why  are  you 
not  qualified? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  just  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  expert  knowledge  which  is  required 
for  that  kind  of  transmission  of  accurate 
information,  and  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  I 
think  that  is  perfectly  true  about  what  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  to  say.  He  was 
asking  that  the  foundation  continue  its  pro- 
gramme of  transmitting  accurate,  medical 
information  about  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
society,  about  the  use  of  other  forms  of 
drugs  in  societv,  and  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able function.  It  may  well  be,  in  fact,  that 
the  educational  svstem  of  the  province  is  about 
ready  to  absorb  that  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  foundation,  and  I  am  sugge<^ting,  from 
my  own  experience  in  my  own  riding,  from 
my  own  brief  life  experience,  I  am  «^aving  to 
the  Minister  that  he  must  re-think  whether  or 
not  he  should  not  now  dissolve  into  a  com- 
munity approach  to  the  problem  of  medical 
care,  the  responsibility  about  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  medical  resquirements  of  the 
community. 

Because  my  guess  is  that  the  members  of 
the  foundation  will  be  the  first  ones  to  say 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  alcoholism  is 
a  problem,  apart  from  those  limited  number 
of  instances  where  it  can  be  traced  to  a 
natural  physiological  requirement— and  my 
suggestion  is  that  that  is  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  but  a  very  real  number  of  cases— in 
substance  what  you  are  talking  about  are  the 
ills  of  your  society.  And  the  ills  of  your  society 
are  all  the  things  which  are  involved  in  the 
areas  which  create  a  sense  of  indignity  in  the 
individual. 

When  you  begin  to  remove  those  and  when 
you  recognize  the  place  of  the  drug  in  our 
society  in  that  context,  I  think  you  will  make 
very  real  progress. 
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But  our  tendency  has  been  to  isolate,  as  we 
used  to  isolate  in  the  social  and  family  serv- 
ices area,  particular  categories  of  people.  In 
fact,  the  alcoholic  or  the  drug  addict  cannot 
be  isolated  into  a  specific  category.  The  alco- 
holic or  the  drug  addict  has  got  his  own 
particular  life  style  which  has  resulted  in  that 
dependency.  It  has  been  affected  a  great  deal 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  person  has 
been  brought  up,  for  any  number  of  reasons. 
It  is  a  highly  individualistic  problem,  but  its 
basis  and  its  importance  rests  within  society 
as  such  . 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  cer- 
tainly I  can  attack  the  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  research  foundation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  government  and  the  scarcity 
of  the  number  of  dollars.  And  I  would  say, 
even  when  I  entered  the  House,  that  on  that 
basis  I  would  have  attacked  it,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  dollars  which  the  government 
derives  by  way  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
the  very  beverages  which  create  the  problem 
that  the  government  is  faced  with. 

But  that  is  no  longer  a  solution.  I  dis- 
carded it  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  viable; 
I  do  not  think  it  was  viable  at  any  time. 
What  you  have  got  to  do,  in  my  view,  is  to 
take  this  problem  back  into  the  general  area 
of  the  overall  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  of  the  citizens  of  the  province. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  it,  and  it  has  its 
pathology  deeply  embedded  in  the  economic 
circumstances,  the  background,  hereditary  cir- 
cumstances, the  social  circumstances,  all  of  the 
areas  within  which  people  live  in  society. 
It  is  an  outcropping  and  a  very  real  out- 
cropping of  that  society.  And  until  we  recog- 
nize it  as  such,  and  not  as  an  aberration 
within  our  society  as  we  have  constituted  it— 
and  I  emphasize,  in  the  way  which  we  have 
constituted  it— then  you  have  got  a  situation 
where  people  will  continue  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  drugs.  At  some  point  in  the  lifetime 
of  most  people,  there  will  come  a  point  where 
he  may  or  may  not  be  a  person  who  passes 
beyond  the  limit  in  which  he  can  contain  or 
control  or  tolerate  the  use  of  drugs;  and  he 
becomes  a  medical  problem. 

Until  we  do  that,  until  we  absorb  it,  what 
I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  is:  He  should, 
with  his  expert  knowledge,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  in  the  foundation,  seriously 
consider  dissolving  the  foundation  back  into 
the  general  area  of  the  community  health 
problem,  because  until  we  do  that,  we  cannot 
effectively  deal  with  the  question  which  we 
have  raised  year  in  and  year  out  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Mr.  Wishart). 


We  cannot  deal  with  the  question  eflFectively, 
of  why  you  treat  a  person  who  is  a  drunk 
or  an  alcoholic  in  a  criminal  way,  in  a  criminal 
court.  That  is  the  first  thing.  We  are  inhi- 
bited because  we  have  categorized  the  afflic- 
tion. We  have  treated  this  particular  form  of 
social  behaviour  beyond  a  certain  limit  as  a 
criminal  offence,  or  at  least  as  an  offence 
which  is  punishable.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
get  hung  up  on  the  technical  question  of 
whether  it  happens  to  be  within  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  or  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  this  province.  It  is,  and  the  government 
has  got  to  recognize  it,  in  most  of  its  aspects 
a  medical  problem.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  in  our  society  why  people  should  be 
charged  under  the  provisions  of  our  penal 
code,  or  the  penal  provisions  of  our  statiites, 
as  if  it  merited  that  kind  of  punishment. 

Now  there  is  nothing  that  the  foundation 
can  do  about  this  problem  because  the 
foundation  is  a  creature  hived  off  by  this 
government  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  is 
the  government's  responsibility.  I  would  hope 
that  this  Minister  would  say,  "While  I  am 
Minister  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  in  this 
province  of  Ontario  no  one  who  is  charged 
with  something  called  dnmkenness  is,  in  fact, 
simply  another  person  who  is  put  through 
the  revolving  door  or  the  treadmill  or  the 
traditional  jail  treatment,  because  that  is  not 
adequate." 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  single  moment 
that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  either 
this  government  or  any  medical  practitioner 
or  any  skilled  person  to  rescue  anyone  from 
the  affliction  of  alcoholism.  But  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  present  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  this  province  is  totally  wrong.  And 
I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  that  he  must 
dissolve  the  foundation— at  least  that  is  my 
view  that  I  put  forward— and  absorb  it  within 
the  general  health  requirements  of  the 
province  on  a  community  basis.  Then  I  am 
saying  to  the  Minister  that  he  cannot  isolate 
himself  from  the  place  which  I  have  referred 
to  before— and  some  people  will  say  that  it 
happens  to  be  a  hobby  of  mine  because  I  have 
been  there  once— Moosonee. 

You  cannot  isolate  yourself  nor  can  the 
foundation,  and  I  would  hope  that  basically 
the  Minister  of  Health  will  deal  with  it.  In 
three  months  in  Moosonee  there  were  90 
charges  laid;  90  charges.  At  least  95  per  cent 
of  them  were  involved  with  liquor  offences 
and  derivative  offences.  I  am  simply  saying 
to  the  Minister  that  it  is  not  adequate  if  he 
allows  this  particular  categorization  of  people 
to  continue  with  the  agreement  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  to  permit  people  to  be  con- 
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stantly  charged  for  offences  related  to  drunk- 
ennesss.  And  that  is  what  it  is,  the  undue 
consumption  of  alcohol. 

I  am  saying,  and  I  repeat,  and  I  simply 
leave  that  particular  problem  at  that  point, 
that  you  have  to  seriously  consider  re- 
absorbing drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  into 
the  general  health  care  atmosphere  of  the 
province.  If  there  is  an  educational  function 
to  be  performed,  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  is  quite  competent  for  most 
people  to  perform  that  particular  function. 
I  want  to  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  far 
as  marijuana  is  concerned,  I  expressed  the 
grave  concern  that  we  here  felt  about  the 
rather  adamant  attitude  which  the  Minister 
of  Health  adopted  in  the  House  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  attitude 
which  the  Minister  of  Health  can  afford  to 
adopt. 

Again,  I  share  the  rudiments  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
My  guess  is  that,  in  fact,  a  generation  is 
appearing  which  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  drinking  of  chloroform  as  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  society.  And  it  is  a  very 
much  interrelated  problem.  I  think  we  may 
be  the  tag  generation  that  thinks  that  is 
in  some  way  a  solution,  even  on  a  short-term 
basis,  of  anybody's  problems. 

What  shocks  me  about  the  Minister  of 
Health  is  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  give 
total  and  complete  backing  to  the  kind  of 
experimentation,  the  kind  of  study,  which 
will  decide,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our  capa- 
bility of  making  a  decision,  that  marijuana 
is  or  is  not  harmful. 

I  am  simply  saying  it  requires  a  Min'ster 
of  Health  with  considerable  courage  to  sug- 
gest it  may  well  be  a  good  thing  for  this 
society  to  provide  another  avenue  for  people 
to  solve  their  particular  difficulties  of  ac- 
commodation, rather  than  just  alcohol  or  just 
tobacco.  These  are  the  two  traditionally 
accepted  drugs  which,  by  the  way,  were 
introduced  into  our  society  without  any  great 
scientific  study. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  this  Minister  was 
determined  to  do  so,  within  four  or  five 
years  he  could  come  up  with  a  definitive 
study  about  the  effects  of  marijuana.  If  that 
was  a  report  which  indicated  that  it  was 
equally  or  less  offensive,  or  less  debiltating, 
than  the  use  of  alcohol  or  the  use  of  tobacco, 
then  he  should  authorize  the  use  of  marijuana 
or  take  steps  to  make  this  province's  voice 
heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  it  were  equal  in  harm  to 
alcohol,  it  should  not  be  .penaMtted^-     -:  .:  r- 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  agree  with  that. 
But  if  it  is  a  different  character  of  drug,  and 
if  it  is  a  response  of  our  society  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  then  I  say  to  the 
Minister,  that  he  cannot  stop  it  without 
falling  into  the  same  trap  of  those  persons 
who  were  temperance  advocates. 

All  that  I  have  said— and  I  have  not  said 
it  as  well  as  anyone  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing which  is  of  basic  importance  to  us— 
is  that  you  have  got  to  re-think.  My  guess 
is  that  within  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion foundation  there  are  men  and  women 
who  would  agree  with  the  approach  which 
I  am  suggesting.  The  government  has  got 
to  re-think  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pathologies 
of  society  over  many  centuries,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  industrial  revolution,  which 
have  produced  in  this  society  people  who 
require  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco  in 
order  to  make  the  life  which  they  live 
relatively  tolerable. 

I  am  not,  in  those  terms,  categorizing 
people  according  to  their  economic  level  in 
society.  I  am  simply  saying  that  in  my 
view  and  my  attitude  towards  the  problem 
and  my  recommendation  is  that  you  should 
absorb  back  into  the  general  area  of  com- 
munity health  care,  this  area  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction.  Because  if  we  do  that, 
I  think  that  we  may  begin  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  basic  and  fundamental  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  so-called  non- 
medical use  of  drugs,  including  chloroform, 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  particular  subject  which 
we  are  discussing  tonight,  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned about  another  aspect  which  maybe 
has  not  been  brought  forward. 

I  had  the  occasion  this  morning  to  sit  in 
one  of  our  juvenile  family  courts  at  the 
request  of  one  of  our  juvenile  judges,  to 
listen  in  on  a  couple  of  drug  cases.  I  had 
the  occasion  to  talk  to  someone  from  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Justice  regarding  drugs 
and  the  problems  that  we  are  faced  with 
in  our  courts  today— not  only  in  our  juvenile 
and  family  courts,  but  in  our  provincial 
courts. 

One  of  the  things  that  does  concern  me 
greatly  is  that  many  of  our  young  people, 
or  juveniles,  have  to  be  held  over  from  court 
to  court  until  such  time  that  an  analysis 
can  be  made  of  the  various  dnigs  they  are 
using  and  handling.  The  same  in  our  pro- 
vincial courts.  Many  people  have  been  held 
in  jail  up  to  one  month  awaiting  testing  of 
certain  drugs  to  ^ee  what  the  analysis  is. 
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I  understand,  from  this  person  to  whom 
I  talked  this  morning,  that  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Justice  and  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Health  have  only  about  a  five- 
man  laboratory  in  Ottawa  to  test  all  the  drugs 
that  come  in  from  court  cases  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  I  would  point  out 
also— 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Is  that 
true  that  in  Ontario  county  they  keep 
youngsters  in  jail  for  certain  drug  offences 
until  they  can  get  a  report  from  the  drug 
laboratory?  Is  that  what  he  is  telling  us? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  If  you  will  listen.  I  have 
just  finished  saying  that  in  many  of  the 
juvenile  court  cases,  young  lads  are  held  over 
on  probation  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
heard,  because  they  do  not  have  analysis  of 
the  drugs  that  they  have  been  dealing  with. 
And,  in  other  cases  in  our  provincial  courts, 
people  have  been  kept  in  jail  for  up  to  one 
month  because  they  have  not  had  analysis  of 
certain  drugs  that  had  been  handled. 

Mr.  Ben:  Kept  in  jail— just  awaiting  a 
report?  Not  for  any  other  reason?  I  do  not 
think  they  were  refused  bail  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  In  order  to  press  charges 
properly,  they  cannot  be  charged  until  these 
drugs  are  analysed  by  the  federal  authorities. 
It  takes  about  one  month  to  analyse  LSD, 
and  about  three  weeks  for  marijuana.  And 
for  other  drugs,  it  sometimes  takes  even 
longer.  Unless  there  is  a  fuss  raised  at  the 
time.  They  are  brought  in  sometimes  in  an 
even  shorter  period  of  time  if  a  certain  fuss 
has  been  raised. 

What  I  am  saying  here  tonight,  is  that  I 
am  asking  our  Minister  of  Health- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Are  these  juveniles  or  adults? 
Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  am  talking  about  both. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  detention  centre  for  a  month, 
awaiting  analysis?  You  must  be  joking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  federal  case. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  will  explain  it  to  you 
again,  if  you  do  not  understand,  I  said  there 
are  many  cases- 
Mr.  Trotter:  We  are  getting  the  picture. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  There  is  a  case  in  ques- 
tion this  morning  where  a  boy  was  brought 
before  a  juvenile  court  and  the  justice  man 
from  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  asked 
for  an  adjournment  until  January  because  he 
did  not  have  the  analysis  of  the  dnig  involved. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Did  that  adjournment  involve 
detention  of  the  boy? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:   In  this  particular  case. 


Mr.  Lewis:  No.  Well  surely  that  is  what 
happens? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  am  saying  in  provin- 
cial courts.  I  am  talking  about  older  people 
who  have  been  held  in  jail  until  such  times 
as  the  analysis  has  been  available,  and  be- 
cause of  inadequate  facilities  in  the  laborator- 
ies in  Ottawa  it  takes  about  a  month  to  get 
many  of  our  drugs  analysed. 

What  I  am  asking  tonight  is,  would  our 
Minister  of  Health's  department  intercede 
with  the  federal  authorities  to  establish 
adequate  facilities  for  much  faster  testing  of 
these  drugs? 

This  is  why  I  would  like  him  to  intercede— 
because  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  people  have 
to  wait  around  for  a  month  to  six  weeks  to 
get  an  analysis  of  drugs  that  have  been  used. 

Mr.  Ben:  Why  does  the  hon.  member  not 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  released  on  their  bail  instead  of 
keeping  them  in  jail?  Are  you  more  inter- 
ested in  the  report,  or  of  people  sitting  in 
jail? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Ben:  Should  you  not  be  demanding 
that  they  not  be  kept  in  jail  pending  a  report, 
rather  than  demanding  that  they  get  an 
earlier  report?  Let  them  take  six  months  if 
they  want  to,  providing  the  person  does  not 
have  to  sit  in  jail.  That  is  the  important 
thing— not  having  to  sit  in  jail.  Besides  there 
are  laboratories  here  in  Toronto  for  the 
RCMP  to- 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  That  is 
correct.  Are  not  the  analysis  laboratories  in 
Toronto— not  in  Ottawa— under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  members 
know  that  all  narcotic  cases  are  conducted  by 
the  federal  authorities.  That  is  the  first  thing 
to  get  into  your  minds— the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  pursues  all  narcotics  cases. 
The  second  thing  that  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  are  aware  of,  is  that  bail,  bail  pro- 
cedures are  set  forth  in  the  Criminal  Code, 
which  is  a  federal  statute  and  we  have  the 
administration  of  them,  and  that  bail  pro- 
cedures and  the  principles  by  which  judges 
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set  bail,  are  set  out  also  in  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  discretion  as  to  whether  a  person  may 
be  let  go  on  his  own  recognizance  or  whether 
he  shall  be  granted  his  bail— the  amount  of 
the  bail— is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Now  I  have  said  many  times  in  this  House 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  not  instruct  a 
judge  as  to  how  he  shall  conduct  his  court. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  bail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  do,  from  time  to 
time,  and  frequently,  have  our  judges  to- 
gether. We  instruct  our  Crown  Attorneys  on 
the  principles  regarding  bail.  We  have 
seminars  of  our  judges  and  we  try  to  inculcate 
in  their  minds  the  principles  which  should  be 
followed  regarding  bail.  I  think  there  is— 

Mr.  Ben:  You  have  not  been  successful  in 
Ontario  county. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  the  judges 
meet  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  what  we 
call  seminars  in  which— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Seminar— well  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  Is  it  a  seminar? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  communicating  and  re- 
lating. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  real 
question  is  have  you  had  any  real  incidents 
in  Ontario  county  brought  to  your  attention 
of  people  remaining  in  jail  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  say,  a  month  without  bail 
waiting  for  a  report  on  analysis  of  a  drug? 
No,  rightl 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, please,  because  the  question  of  bail  is 
raised  here.  We  do  have  our  judges  meet  in 
seminars  and  we  have  them  discuss.  We  have 
them  addressed— we  have  lectures  made  to 
them  as  to  the  principles  of  sentencing  and 
the  principles  of  bail.  But  I  want  to  make 
it  ultimately  and  finally  clear,  that  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  tell  a  judge  how 
he  will  conduct  his  court  or  what  bail  he  shall 
grant. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a 
question?  I  would  like  to  understand,  are  you 
alleging  that  in  the  light  of  the  delay  in 
getting  the  analysis,  that  these  people  are 
unreasonably  held  in  jail  pending  their  trial? 


Mr.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  this— and  first  on  a  point  of  clarification 
to  the  member  for  Scarborough  West— I  was 
not  referring  to  Ontario  county.  I  was  in  a 
court  in  Toronto  this  morning  and  I  was 
told  by  this  man  from  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  people  are  held  in 
jail  on  charges  because  they  have  not  had 
the  analysis  of  the  drugs  back  in  suflScient 
time  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  did  they  apply  for  bail? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Well,  he  was  talking 
about  many  cases,  and  he  said  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  held  in  jail  because  they  do 
not  have  the  results  back  on  the  tests  from 
these  drugs;  and  it  takes  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  weeks  to  get  them  back. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  I  have  to  get  up  and  defend 
Toronto.  It  is  not  Toronto  judges,  maybe 
Ontario  judges- 
Mr.  W.  Newman:  I  did  not  say- 
Mr.  Ben:  Toronto  would  not  act  like  that 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  them,  but 
we  have  so  many  drug  cases  going  through 
the  Toronto  courts,  it  is  a  most  shocking 
thing. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
what  I  was  trying  to  tell  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl  Only  one  member 
may  have  the  floor  at  one  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  This  is  the  problem  I 
put  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  that  we  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  in  the  federal  labs 
in  Ottawa  to  deal  with  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  indictment  of  the 
foundation,  certainly. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  thank  the  Minister 
of  Health  for  giving  me  a  raise  today,  since 
he  has  now  opened  the  institutions  to  normal 
inspection  again.  I  have  just  been  out  to  the 
phone  and  he  will  be  getting  two  resignations 
with  two  weeks*  notice  withn  the  next  few 
days  from  two  of  my  employees. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  no  one  else  in  the  Cabinet 
should  take  succour  from  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  on 
vote  801? 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr,  Speaker  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of 
a  rather  raucous  House  tonight,  I  would  like 


to  point  out  that  on  Friday,  tomorrow,  we 
will  return  to  estimates;  and  on  Monday, 
estimates  again;  on  Tuesday,  legislation;  on 
Wednesday,  legislation  and  estimates;  on 
Thursday  we  will  deal  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  estimates  of  both  education 
and  highways;  and  on  Friday  return  to  the 
Budget. 

At  any  time,  now  that  we  are  getting  down 
to  the  end,  we  should  be  ready  to  rely  on 
the  Budget  and  also  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 
The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  members  of  this 
Legislature,  the  1969  financial  report  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  reports  will  be 
distributed  to  the  members  shortly  and  I  hope 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  read  the 
brief  resume  of  our  financial  operations  which 
appears  on  page  3. 

In  the  1968-1969  fiscal  year,  the  govern- 
ment was  under  heavy  pressure  for  major 
expenditure  increases  over  the  previous  year 
in  a  number  of  high  priority  areas,  such  as 
education,  health  and  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments. This  was  the  fiscal  year  when  the 
residential  property  tax  reduction  grants  were 
introduced,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
taken  over  from  local  authorities,  and  major 
increases  were  made  in  the  government's 
assistance  to  school  boards  and  universities. 
As  a  result  of  the  government's  emphasis  on 
greater  efficiency,  and  restraint  wherever  pos- 
sible and  realistic,  it  was  possible  to  stay  well 
within  the  original  Budget  estimates  with 
total  net  general  expenditure  some  $44  mil- 
lion below  the  Budget  forecast. 

Total  government  revenue  was  significantly 
higher  than  anticipated  in  the  Budget.  While 
tax  revenue  was  about  one  per  cent  above 
the  original  estimate,  liquor  revenues  jumped 
sharply  because  of  a  prolonged  strike  in  Que- 
bec and  the  federal  government  made  a 
catch-up  payment  of  about  $35  million  for 
post-secondary  education  spending  in  1967- 
1968.  Consequently,  net  general  revenue  was 
about  $90  million  higher  than  originally 
anticipated. 

These  buoyant  revenues  and  spending  re- 
straints combined  to  keep  the  government's 
budgetary  deficit  down  to  about  $141  million 
compared  to  the  Budget  forecast  of  $275 
millipn.  This  budgetary  deficit  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  increase  in  the  government's  net 
debt,  which  rose  to  $1,591  million  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.    This  level  of  debt  remains 
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well  within  the  Ontario  committee  on  taxa- 
tion's guideline  of  nine  per  cent  of  provincial 
domestic  product. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Surely  that  net  is  $1.5  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  $1,591  mil- 
lion—one thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  million,  to  say  it  another  way;  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

Proceeds  of  Canada  Pension  Plan  loans 
and  other  non-public  debenture  issues  com- 
bined with  non-budgetary  receipts  were  ade- 
quate to  finance  the  budgetary  deficit  and  a 
high  level  of  lending  by  the  province  for 
purposes  such  as  school,  university,  hospital 
and  public  housing  construction.  In  addition, 
these  funds  enabled  the  government  to  finance 
its  debt  retirements  during  the  year. 

This  year's  financial  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  departmental  services,  beginning  on 
page  23,  which  are  intended  to  give  the 
reader  some  insight  into  the  various  pro- 
grammes and  services  provided  by  each  de- 
partment in  the  provincial  government. 

Again,  and  as  I  have  indicated  in  the 
report,  I  would  welcome  any  comments  that 
the  members  of  this  House  or  the  general 
public  may  wish  to  make  about  the  financial 
presentation. 

The  members  may  be  interested  in  a  gen- 
eral comment  at  this  time  on  the  outlook  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  You  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  my  March  Budget  I  indi- 
cated that  the  government  hoped  to  achieve 
a  modest  surplus  from  1969-1970  operations. 
This  was  a  formidable  objective,  considering 
the  deficit  of  the  previous  year  and  the  nor- 
mal cost  increases  that  we  are  obliged  to 
meet.  While  some  tax  adjustments  were  re- 
quired, we  placed  the  primary  emphasis  on 
expenditure  restraint  in  our  budgetary  plan 
to  reach  a  surplus  position. 

With  four  months  to  go,  it  is  too  early  to 
be  precise  about  the  current  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, our  internal  financial  reports  indicate 
that  our  current  Budget  objective  will  still 
be  met,  notwithstanding  some  unexpected 
expenditures.     The    Budget    control    process. 
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particularly  on  the  expenditure  side,  is  being 
applied  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  On  a  point 
of  order,  sir,  last  week  I  raised  the  problem 
of  an  electric  car  which  is  being  manufactured 
by  the  Eldon  Company,  with  a  sulphuric  acid 
battery.  On  Wednesday,  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  stated  in  the  House  that  there  had  been 
200,000  such  units  sold  without  an  accident. 
I  am  sure,  sir,  he  did  not  deliberately  wish 
to  misinform  us  but  just  to  correct  the  record, 
I  wish  to  inform  you  and  through  you,  the 
House,  sir,  that  on  Tuesday,  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Montreal  Star  an  accident  that  occurred 
with  just  such  an  automobile  was  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer,  based  on  his  announcement  this 
morning.  Am  I  to  gather  that  his  predictions 
from  a  year  ago  of  $134  million  were,  let  us 
say,  on  the  pessimistic  side;  that  the  situation 
has  improved  by  that  amount  since  his  origi- 
nal forecast  for  the  fiscal  year  that  is  reported 
in  this  booket? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  talking  about  the  Budget  year  that  ended 
last  March  31,  not  the  current  Budget. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  correct. 
The  forecast  deficit  was  $275  million.  The 
actual  deficit  turned  out  to  be  $144  million, 
and  I  just  cited  in  my  statement  the  reasons 
how  that  came  about:  Reveue  more  buoyant 
by  one  per  cent  than  was  forecast,  a  catch-up 
payment  of  $35  million  for  education  from 
the  federal  government,  which  was  owed 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  but  was  not  paid 
until  after,  so  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
revenues  although  it  was  a  debt  by  Canada 
to  Ontario  in  the  previous  year  that  could  not 
be  included  for  Budget  purposes;  and  then  I 
mentioned,  of  course,  the  rather  significant 
increase  in  liquor  revenues  due  to  a  prolonged 
strike  in  Quebec,  which  is  not  the  best  way 
to  balance  the  Budget,  I  might  say,  or  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  it  helped  quite 
materially. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
the  first  one— there  are  two  of  them— the  one 
per  cent  increase  in  net  revenues  over  and 
above  what  was  expected  must  reflect  an 
improvement  in  the  economy  of  the  province 
substantially  beyond  what  the  Minister's  ad- 
visory predicted  18  months  ago.  Perhaps  the 


Minister  could  tell  us  what  the  growili  of  the 
province  was  that  reflected  in  this  increased 
revenue. 

And,  secondly,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  pessimistic  forecasts  followed  by 
optimistic  figures  seem  to  be  a  policy  of  the 
government.  This  is  a  good  political  policy, 
but  is  it  normally  the  Minister's  view  to 
predict  as  accurately  as  possible,  or  to  use 
things  like  "fiscal  nightmares"  to  tide  them 
over  a  difiicult  Budget  presentation,  which 
reflects  in  a  silver  lining  a  few  months  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  that— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Wade 
your  way  through  those  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  that  ^vill  not 
be  too  difiicult  to  do;  that  will  not  be  too 
difficult  to  do  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Stick 
handling— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  members  of  the  House, 
that  the  economic  forecasting  tools  that  are 
at  our  disposal  are  used  wisely  and  well.  At 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  any  budget,  the 
forecasting  is  based  on  financial,  fiscal  and 
economic  indicators,  the  same  as  they  are 
in  any  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  applied  to 
such  things  as  projected  growth  in  the  gross 
provincial  product.  Projected  growth  in  the 
gross  provincial  product  then  lends  itself  to 
a  determination  of  related  revenues  that  will 
accrue  to  that  growth.  When  that  growth 
exceeds  the  forecast  based  on  the  best  indi- 
cators that  we  can  employ,  then  of  course 
revenues  are  going  to  exceed  the  forecast. 

These  are  changing  times  in  the  economic 
field,  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  I  think, 
and  it  should  be  accepted  as  such  to  forecast 
with  any  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  these 
days.  But  let  me  say  to  you  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  err, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  it  is  prudent 
to  err  on  the  side  that  we  appear  to  have 
erred  on  in  the  Budget  for  the  preceding  year 
that  I  have  just  described  to  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  every  one,  I  would  think, 
for  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  let  us  say 
I  think  it  is  prudent  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
prudent  to  protect  your  reserve  positions  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  and— 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Con- 
servative government- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  the  growth  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  does  not  the  Min- 
ister just  answer  the  question  in  his  own 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  say  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  it  any  other  way. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  So,  we  would  like, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to  forecast  with  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  has  been  done 
in  the  Budget  that  I  have  been  dealing  with 
today.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  forecast 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
current  Budget  or  in  any  Budget,  but  I  can 
assure  the  House  as  long  as  we  are  custodians 
of  this  particular  government  process,  we 
are  going  to  be  conservative,  as  has  been 
said,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
References- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  The  Minister 
should  get  oflF  his  soapbox  and  answer  the 
question  for  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  the  great  noise  from  Samia  with  the 
long  finger;  the  great  noise  with  the  long 
finger. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  in  the  back  row. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Say  something.  The  Min- 
ister has  said  nothing  for  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  answering 
the  questions. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  year  ago  he  was  saying— 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Is  the  member  mad  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  not  get  angry,  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Just  because  we  have 
prosperity,  do  not  get  mad. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  was  about  to 
say  there  is  still  a  financial  and  fiscal  night- 
mare in  this  country  of  ours  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  until  the  problems  of  all  three 
levels  of  government  are  recognized  as  com- 
ponents of  this  picture. 

I  am  not  saying  that  in  a  critical  sense, 
but  I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will  keep 
saying  it.  There  are  three  taxing  jurisdictions 
in   this   country   of  ours,   federal,   provincial 


and  municipal.  I  hope  we  can  bring  them  to- 
gether more  meaningfully. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  fiscal  nightmare. 
It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  changes  from 
the  forecast  of  the  Budget,  at  the  time  a 
Budget  is  brought  down.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Why  did  not  the  Minister 
explain  that  to  the  people  of  Ontario  when— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  the  member 
was  not  there.  He  was  not  at  the  places 
where  we  were  explaining  it  or  he  would 
have  heard  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  were  in  Strathroy 
when  it  was  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  Minister  would  answer 
my  question  and  give  us  some  indication 
about  the  actual  growth  of  the  provincial 
product  upon  which  the  extra  one  per  cent 
is  based— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Straight  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  want  me  to  detail- 
Mr.  Nixon:  No.  What  was  the  average 
growth  of  the  provincial  product  or  the 
growth  of  the  provincial  product,  over  the 
last  year.  It  must  surely  have  been  much 
larger  than  predicted  by  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  Well,  the 
forecast  growth  of  provincial  product  was, 
in  that  year,  I  believe,  based  on  7.5  per 
cent.  Something  on  the  order  of  four  per  cent 
real  and  3.5  per  cent  inflation  or  cost. 

Now,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  from  a 
year  ago,  it  was  exceeded  by  something  on 
the  order  of  one  per  cent.  The  gross  national 
product  was  exceeded  by  that  much.  The 
growth  rate  was,  shall  we  say,  something 
between  eight  and  nine  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Eight 
point  seven! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Eight  point  seven. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  for  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  for  On- 
tario; I  said  something  between  eight  and 
nine  per  cent. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  make  no 
bones  about  it— the  current  year  has  been 
characterized  by  a  similar  excess  in  the 
growth  of  the   gross  provincial  product.   So 
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that  at  the  moment— and  I  have  said  this 
publicly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  at  a  meeting  in  Eng- 
land when  he  heard  me  say  this— we,  up  to 
the  moment,  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  growth 
rate  of  something  in  excess  of  nine  per  cent. 
So  these  factors  do  lend  themselves  and 
translate  themselves  into   increased  revenue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  the  factor  that  does  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  the  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  further  supplementary 
question.  Were  the  final  remarks  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  gave 
about  maintaining  a  more  favourable  situa- 
tion despite  added  expenditures  in  reference 
to  this  year  or  the  year  that  concluded  on 
JMarch  31,  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  member  is 
alluding  to  the  observations  I  made  at  the 
meeting  I  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  no.  The  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  the  final  para- 
graphs of  this  morning's  statement— was  the 
reference  made  to  the  year  concluding  March 
31  last,  or  to  the  current  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  everything  I 
have    said    was    about    last    year,    until    we 
reached  the  last  paragraph- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  am  refer- 
ring to. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  with  four 
months  to  go  it  is  too  early  to  be  precise 
about  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  will  we  be  getting 
the  details  of  how  the  Minister  has  main- 
tained a  balanced  Budget  in  spite  of  expendi- 
tures of  close  to  $70  million  or  $100  million 
more  during  consideration,  for  example,  of  the 
supplementary  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  think  that 
is  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  have  to  wait  until 
next  year,  will  we? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  maybe  by 
Budget  time  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  like  to  get  these 
explanations  of  how  the  Minister  keeps  things 
balanced  when  he  spends  $100  million  more. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  assure  the  House  it  will  get  these  figures 
as  soon  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  them 
accurately  and  properly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier.  As  I  recall,  the  amendments 
to  the  Criminal  Code  permit  provinces  to 
make  arrangements  to  have  lotteries  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  Also,  there 
are  some  indications  of  more  extensive 
controls  of  lotteries  on  a  small  scale  which 
are  very  much  a  part  of  the  community  from 
this  time  onward  over  the  Christmas  season. 
Has  any  study  been  made  of  a  change  in  pro- 
vincial policy  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
lotteries  on  a  small  scale,  which  are  in  the 
community  as  of  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
changes  in  the  Criminal  Code  will  come  into 
effect  on  January  10.  At  that  time,  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  provinces  may  license— 
and  there  are  various  classes  of  lotteries,  and 
so  on— provincial  lotteries,  and  may  license 
other  bodies  for  charitable  purposes  to  oper- 
ate lotteries. 

The  question  that  faces  the  government, 
of  course,  is  just  how  are  we  going  to  do 
this?  First  of  all,  are  we  going  to  do  it  at 
all,  because  it  is  permissive?  If  you  do  not 
wish  lotteries  in  your  province,  you  do  not 
have  them.  If  you  do,  there  are  methods— or 
the  power  is  there— for  the  province  to  license. 

What  we  are  studying  at  the  moment  is 
just  how  this  is  to  be  done,  the  various 
alternate  ways  in  which  it  might  be  done. 
But  it  will  not  become  effective  imtil  January 
1.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  member's  com- 
ment on  the  Christmas  season. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  if 
he  may  inform  the  citizens  of— 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  is  going  on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  we  have  the  rules? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  I  had  forgotten 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  had 
taken  a  supplementary.  He  is  entitled  now 
to  his  questions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  offer  the  penitent  apologies 
requisite  for  interfering  with  the  pecking 
order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  view  of  the  incon- 
sistencies   in    the    pecking    order    from    the 
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Liberals,  I  am  glad  to  see  consistency  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  raised  100  per  cent. 
He  is  sensible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  president  of  Chrysler 
Corporation  that  the  increase  in  nickel  prices 
is  going  to  result  in  an  increase  in  car  prices, 
and  in  view  of  the  more  than  100  per  cent 
jump  in  the  profits  of  Falconbridge  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year,  from  $15 
million  to  $35  million,  will  the  Prime  Minister 
reconsider  his  decision  and  investigate  the 
validity  of  the  increase  in  nickel  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  propose  to  institute  an  investigation  of 
the  nickel  prices.  The  whole  question  of 
price  increases  is  under  study  and  considera- 
tion at  the  national  level.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee or  commission  to  go  into  these  matters 
and  to  look  at  price  increases  on  a  very  broad 
basis. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  indi- 
cated that  he  might  wish  to  place  the  same 
question  on  the  agenda  of  a  federal-provincial 
conference  early  in  the  new  year.  So  I  do 
not  think  much  would  be  served  by  us,  as  a 
government,  starting  to  examine  particular 
incidents  at  this  stage. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  broad 
question.  And  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  at 
it  in  a  piecemeal  way.  I  think  we  need, 
perhaps,  to  be  looking  at  the  question  of  price 
increase  per  se—not  in  the  nickel  industry, 
or  the  food  industry,  or  in  any  one  particular 
industry.  As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I 
do  not  know  how  you  can  separate  that  type 
of  investigation  from  an  investigation  into 
wage  and  salary  increases.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  will  start  investigating  specific  price  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  Prime  Minister's  conten- 
tion that  it  can  best  be  done  at  the  federal 
level.  Has  this  government  made  representa- 
tions to  encourage  others  to  move  with  vigour 
on  some  of  these  important  prices  within  the 
economy,  such  as  nickel  and  steel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  we  have  not.  I  have 
not  communicated  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  to  urge  him  to  do  this  and  that  and 
other  things.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  really 
a  proper  function  for  me.  I  see  what  is  hap- 
pening and  I  see  how,  in  due  course,  we 
are  going  to  make  a  co-operative  attack  on  it. 


if  the  long-term  restraints  are  not  effective.  I 
think  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  problem  and 
I  think  his  financial  advisers  are  fully  aware 
of  the  problem,  so  I  do  not  think  he  needs 
any  urging  from  the  provincial  Premiers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. Is  it  accurate  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  provided  a  sizeable  grant  to  an 
American  company  to  study  the  problem  of 
pollution  in  the  Metro  area?  If  so,  what  is  the 
grant  and  which  is  the  company? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  branch  of  my  department, 
or  my  department,  providing  a  grant  to  an 
American  company.  I  will  look  into  this  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  communicate  with  the  hon. 
member  about  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  make  it  more  speci- 
fic then?  What  department  of  the  government 
has  made  money  available  to  Travellers  Insur- 
ance Company  to  study  the  pollution  problem 
in  the  Metro  area? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  did  the  member  not  ask 
that  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to- 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Hang  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  assume  that  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  whether  or  not  my  depart- 
ment has  made  a  grant.  I  do  not  know  what 
goes  on  entirely  in  other  departments.  As  I 
indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of 
such  a  grant  at  this  time,  however  I  will 
make  some  enquiries  and  report  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  I  might  not 
pursue  it  with  the  Prime  Minister  immedi- 
ately. Can  the  Prime  Minister  inform  us  if 
any  department  that  he  is  aware  of  has 
made  moneys  available  to  the  Travellers  In- 
surance Company  to  study  the  pollution  prob- 
lem in  Toronto,  and  if  so,  how  does  he  explain 
or  rationalize  the  fact  that  the  Travellers 
Insurance  Company  is  studying  pollution  in 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  sounds  rather  peculiar 
to  me.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  That  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  Once  again, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  be  expected  to 
know,  so  I  will  have  to  take  the  same  attitude 
as  the  Minister.  The  member  brought  it  to 
my  attention,  and  I  will  find  out. 
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Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Is  the  member  suggesting 
that  they  did  get  a  grant? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  because  I  am 
informed  that  they  have,  and  I  am  a  little 
puzzled,  as  I  am  sure  everybody  will  be 
puzzled,  as  to  why  the  Travellers  Insurance 
Company,  an  American  company,  is  studying 
pollution  in  Toronto.  We  do  not  know  why 
they  are,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  in— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Give  us  the  details. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs,  if  he  might  be  able 
to  inform  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
municipal  councils  of  the  various  Sudbury 
municipalities  and  the  citizen  body  generally, 
if  he  has  received  the  report  of  the  study 
of  regional  government  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
if  not,  when  he  might,  and  if  he  expects  that 
it  will  be  received  at  an  early  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  not  received 
it.  Of  course,  the  holdup  has  been  the  assess- 
ing of  the  smelters,  so  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
could  be  provided  with  the  dollars  and  cents 
figures  which  we  are  all  eagerly  awaiting. 
This  was  held  up  because  of  the  strikes,  both 
of  which  are  now  settled,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  assessment  is  proceeding  and  is  prac- 
tically finished  now.  After  that,  I  imagine  the 
figures  will  be  available  to  Mr.  Kennedy  very 
quickly.  How  soon  after  that  he  would  be 
able  to  prepare  a  report  and  present  it,  I  do 
not  know.  I  will  undertake  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
is  the  reason  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  costs 
of  accidents  in  his  department,  which  has 
now  reached  the  figure  of  $295,916.36  in 
the  last  six  months,  according  to  a  survey 
which  has  just  been  completed  by  his  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works ) :  What  type  of  accidents? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Accidents  under  workmen's 
compensation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  answer  the  member's  question 
this  morning.  I  will  get  the  information,  but 
as  far  as  actually  stating  what  caused  them 
to    increase,   I    would   think   that   would   be 


very  difficult  for  anyone  to  answer.  Whether 
they  had  not  been  following  safety  rules,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  personally  not  heard  from 
any  of  our  people  that  there  has  been  any 
abnormal  increase  in  accidents  or  claims  as 
far  as  workmen's  compensation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  me  then  ask  as  a  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker.  Does  this  sum  in 
excess  of  $250,000  for  six  months  as  the  cost 
of  accidents  not  appear  excessive  to  the  Min- 
ister considering  the  number  of  employees 
that  he  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  it  does  seem  that 
it  might  be  higher  than  normal  and  I  will 
check  it  out.  Does  the  member  know  whether 
it  includes  just  our  employees? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  the  Minister's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  it  is  over  $250,000? 

Mr.  Shulman:  $295,916.36. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Very  good,  sir,  I  will 
check  it  out  and  see  if  there  is  an  answer 
that  I  can  give  to  the  member  and  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Thank  operative  number 
42  for  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Training  course  for  new 
Ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Quisling  operative  42; 
thank  him. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer: When  is  the  Treasurer  going  to  give 
the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  the  same  privilege 
in  regard  to  reports,  as  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  requires 
the  corporations  to  give  shareholders?  In 
other  words,  when  are  we  going  to  get  a 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  province 
within  the  six  months  as  is  required  of  any 
corporation  in  this  province,  regardless  of  size; 
when  are  we  going  to  have  a  report  that  has 
the  auditor's  statement  in  it  at  the  same  time; 
when  are  we  going  to  have  the  reports  of  all 
the  corporations— in  other  words  the  depart- 
ments that  make  up  this  report— within  the 
six  months'  time,  and  have  it  on  a  basis  that 
we  can  all  compare  instead  of  having  reports 
from  each  department  in  overlapping  periods 
that  give  us  no  basis  for  really  giving  a  true 
analysis  of  what  we  have  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  recalled,  I  think,  that  three  years 
ago    we    indicated    that   we    were    going   to 
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change  the  form  of  reporting  entirely.  This 
we  have  done.  We  have  made  some  changes 
every  year  to  the  point  of  considerable  refine- 
ment. This  report  provides  much  more  dis- 
closure and  in  a  much  more  meaningful  and 
understandable  way  than  it  previously  did. 

The  report  is  now  on  a  cash-flow  basis 
rather  than  the  form  that  was  used  previ- 
ously, and  the  process  of  refinement  was 
undertaken  even  more  this  year.  While  I 
had  hoped  to  have  this  report  available  for 
tabling  either  in  August  or  September  I  just 
simply  have  to  tell  you  that  the  accounting 
people  required  more  time.  There  is  more 
detail  in  here  as  far  as  departments  are  con- 
cerned, in  terms  of  revenue  and  expenditure, 
than  ever  before.  If  the  hon.  member  studies 
it  and  compares  it  with  the  abridged  reports 
of  three  or  four  years  ago  I  think  he  will 
find  a  substantial   improvement. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  improve  this  so  that  it  is  a 
document  that  is  much  more  meaningful  to 
the  people  in  disclosure  terms. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Progress   comes   slowly. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
sound  progress  does  come  slowly  sometimes, 
indeed  it  does.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  criticisms  would  almost  imply  that 
someone  from  the  other  side  would  impose 
immediate  changes,  revolutionary  changes, 
overnight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no,  we  would  move 
with  vigour  and  determination. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  vigour  and 
determination— I  am  getting  away  from  an- 
swering the  question  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  these  interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  just 
want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  who  raised 
the  question  that  this  has  caused  a  little 
more  delay  because  of  refinements.  At  the 
point  in  time  when  we  hoped  to  publish  the 
report  we  went  on  to  refine  it  even  more. 
That  is  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  Minister  consider  that  a  corpora- 
tion should  be  given  three  or  four  years,  if 
it  had  a  problem  in  meeting  requirements  to 
fulfill  proper  reporting  practice,  or  would  he 
feel  that  they  should  do  it  in  one  year?  I 
cannot  see  why  we  have  to  put  up  with  this 
long- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  the  question  actually  is  supplementary  to 
the  first  question.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
hen.  member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr. 
Worton)  raised  a  question  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  care  to  comment  on  a  newspaper 
article  in  which  my  Deputy  Minister,  Mr. 
Walter  MacNee,  was  quoted  as  having  said 
something  with  respect  to  damage  caused  to 
Highway  401  as  a  result  of  overloading,  and 
the  inference  of  the  question  was  whether  we 
are  now  allowing  overloading  that  was  caus- 
ing that  kind  of  damage  to  our  highways. 

My  Deputy  Minister  was  speaking  to  the 
Automotive  Transport  Association  convention 
and  dealing  with  the  matter  of  overloading 
He  was  dealing  with  the  increased  penalties 
that  were  introduced  in  the  amendment  to 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  last  spring,  I  think, 
expressing  the  hope  that  they  would  result 
in  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  overloading.  He  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  emphasis  that  would  be 
placed  in  the  future  on  the  loading  of  indivi- 
dual or  groups  of  axles.  ,  ^ 

I  think  it  was  in  that  context  that  he  was 
pointing  out  that  in  this  one  stretch  of  High- 
way 401— the  east  lanes  from  Highway  25  to 
Highway  10— there  had  been  a  very  intensive 
loading  of  the  highway  so  that  it  showed 
through  there.  As  a  result  that  piece  of  the 
highway  required  a  major  repair  job  in 
only  a  fraction  of  what  was  considered  to 
be  its  normal  life,  and  he  was  making  a  very 
good  point  to  the  trucking  people  that  indivi- 
dual and  group  axle  loading  would  be  given 
more  attention  in  the  future  than  it  had  in 
the  past.  Normally  a  truck  is  weighed  against 
its  maximum  registered  weight,  and  not  too 
much  attention  had  been  paid  in  the  past  to 
the  distribution  of  the  load  as  against  the 
spacing  of  the  axles. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question:  Is  the  Minister  say- 
ing that  the  individual  or  group  axle  road 
regulations  have  been  altered,  or  is  he  con- 
sidering altering  them,  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
exactly  what  my  Deputy  was  emphasizing 
before  the  trucking  association— that  more 
emphasis  is  going  to  be  placed  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  loads  on  individual  axles. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  has  admitted,  has  he  not— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  A  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  this  department  and  not  with  the 
overloading,  because  the  regulations  have 
been  wrong  and  he  has  been  beating  the 
highways  up  as  a  result? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

In  view  of  the  information  given  to  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  would  the 
Minister  consider  withdrawing  Bill  194  and 
using  the  Christmas  recess  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  contending  parties  and  bring 
in  a  new  bill? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  before  the 
standing  committee  on  health  concerning  pro- 
posed amendments  to  Bill  194,  and  yesterday 
I  undertook  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
all  of  these  proposed  amendments  would  be 
given  very  serious  consideration  before  imple- 
mentation. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  respect,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  principles 
that  are  inculcated  in  that  bill.  These  dis- 
cussions have  been  going  on,  as  was  indicated 
yesterday,  and  as  I  indicated,  since  1962  by 
various  people  and  by  various  committees, 
many  working  together,  some  working  separ- 
ately. The  bill  has  been  introduced  as  a  way 
of,  we  think,  resolving  the  issue.  We  appreci- 
ate the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
concerning  amendments.  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to  inculcate 
the  amendments  that  were  proposed,  we 
simply  emasculate  the  bill,  and  make  it 
virtually  useless.  Now  I  think  we  have  to  take 
that  into  consideration  when  we  are  talking 
about  amendments  to  that  bill  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  justification  for  any 
Royal  commission  to  be  established.  That 
would  take  a  long  time— maybe  a  year  or 
two  years  or  whatever  it  may  take.  I  think 
that  with  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being 
done  by  our  staff  and  others  in  seeing  how 
some  of  those  amendments  can  be  made— 
and  some  were  quite  valid— we  intend  to 
try  to  put  them  in.  Then  I  would  at  least 
hope  to  have  some  type  of  a  progress  report 
to  make  that  might  wind  these  hearings  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  I  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  that. 


Mr.  Trotter:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  there 
seems  to  be  some  agreement  by  the  main 
contending  parties,  could  the  Minister  not 
get  them  together  and  stop  the  great  hassle 
over  Bill  194?  I  am  not  asking  for  a  Royal 
commission.  It  never  occinred  to  me  that  I 
was  asking  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
fine  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  the 
member  for  Parkdale.  I  appreciate  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  has  made  it,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  presentation  which  was 
made  yesterday  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  humane  society  indicates  clearly  that  the 
position  of  the  humane  society  has  not 
changed  one  iota  since  1962. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  that  is  wrong. 

Hon.   Mr.    Stewart:    No,   it  is   not  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  one  point 
the  humane  society  said,  "No  matter  what 
amendments  are  made  we  will  never  accept 
Bill  194,"  and  now  Tom  Hughes  has  said, 
"Here  are  specific  amendments,  accept  them 
and  we  will  support  Bill  194,"  how  can  the 
Minister  pronounce  such  an  intransigent  posi- 
tion? The  Minister  is  the  problem- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  no,  oh  no.  That  is 
not  the  position  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Why  does  the  member  not  show 
some  courage  over  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  showing  some 
courage.  Why  does  the  Minister  not  show 
some  flexibility? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  members  that  if  they  wish  a  reply  to 
the  supplementary  question,  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. I  will  permit  the  hon.  Minister  to 
reply  if  he  so  wishes. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  That  Minister  wants 
dogs  and  cats  to  lead  the  lives  of  pregnant 
mares. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  one  more  interested  than  I  am  in  getting 
this  matter  resolved,  and  resolved  satisfac- 
torily, and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this.  I 
was    concerned    that    the    president    of    the 
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organization  said  that  regardless  of  the 
changes  that  we  would  make,  they  would  not 
accept  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  changed  that.  He- 
Mr.  Trotter:  They  got  him  on  tape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  just  a  moment; 
just  a  moment.  The  president  said  one  thing. 
The  general  manager  said  another.  TJiis  is 
what  happened  yesterday  and  we  are  won- 
dering just  where  the  position  really  lies.  But 
when  you  study  the  amendments- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
hon.  friends  just  desist  long  enough  to  listen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  They  do  not  want  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  they  really  want  to 
make  those  amendments  that  were  proposed 
yesterday  we  simply  emasculate  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  examine  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  some  things 
in  that  brief  we  can  do.  We  intend  to  try  to 
do  them.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have 
a  purpose  in  mind  and  we  want  to  fulfill  that 
purpose  which  is  our  objective,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  the  question 
period  has  now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these 
Acts  are,  I  think,  very  non-controversial;  basi- 
cally some  clarification  of  definitions,  some 
housekeeping.  In  The  Separate  Schools  Act 
there   is   an   extension   to   the   transportation 


provisions  that  the  boards  will  have  the  right 
to  pay  fees  or  moneys  to  the  parents  for  board 
and  lodging  as  well  as  transportation.  There 
is  nothing  controversial,  I  think,  in  either  bill. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  one  enquire 
how  it  comes  about  that  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  which  is  Bill  234,  was  introduced 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week;  today  is  Friday  and 
the  bill  is  still  not  yet  printed?  Surely  there 
must  be  a  great  many  people  in  the  province 
who  are  anxious  to  examine  the  terms  of  this 
statute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  informed  that  the  bill 
is  actually  printed,  it  is  available  and  will 
be  on  the  paper  on  Monday,  in  the  books. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vote  801: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  last  night,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick)  was  advocating 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction.  He  was  far  from  clear  in 
respect  of  the  implementation  of  what  he 
called  the  necessity  of  the  absorption  of  this 
important  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Health  into  the  total  framework  of  health 
services  in  the  province. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  con- 
sistently, at  least  for  a  decade,  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  completely  wrong  in  coping 
with  this  very  grave  social  problem,  to  adopt 
an  attitude  that  has  implicit  in  it  a  heavy 
element  of  punitiveness.  When  I  was  saying 
that,  my  mind  went  back  to  the  former  mem- 
ber for  Dovercourt,  when  that  constituency 
consisted— Joe  Gould- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  still  exists, 
it  was  Bracondale. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Bracondale.  Joe  Gould.  I  can 
well  recall  his  very  tenacious  fight  in  this 
House  about  certain  amendments  to  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  which  would  have  im- 
posed very  severe  penalties  in  respect  of  the 
ofi"ences  of  being  intoxicated  in  a  public  place. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  during 
my  time  in  this  House  that  a  member,  by 
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reason  of  perseverance,  compelled  or  intimi- 
dated the  Attorney  General  at  times  to 
change  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  have  always  had  wide  agreement  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  and  certainly  from 
certain  prestigious  and  sophisticated  indi- 
viduals over  there,  about  the  rationale  of  the 
approach.  To  name  one,  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Grossman)  has 
perennially  agreed  with  us  about  the  distaste- 
ful aspect  of  the  revolving-door  policy.  And 
he  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  quite  bluntly 
and  frankly— that  quality  for  which  he  is 
noted— that  he  would  just  as  soon  not  have 
the  responsibility  in  his  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  for 
whom  he  must  assume  responsibility  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  them  come  to  visit  him  on  different 
occasions  during  the  course  of  any  one  calen- 
dar year. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabour  that.  The  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  picked  a  figure  out  of  the 
air,  which  he  alleged  had  some  validity,  that 
there  were  some  90  cases  that  he  saw  in 
Moosonee.  Of  course,  a  great  preponderance 
of  those  would  probably,  because  of  the 
ethnological  quality  of  that  community,  be 
from  our  Indian  brethren  there.  I  say  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  if  he  reads  these  remarks— and  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)— that  if  you 
wanted  to  get  90  people  in  any  community 
under  charge  before  the  justices  for  being 
intoxicated  in  a  public  place,  you  could  have 
the  police  forces  station  themselves  at  almost 
any  social  setting  where  alcohol  is  consumed. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  they  could  stand 
outside  the  private  clubs  and  pick  up  90  in  a 
relatively  short  period;  they  could  go  to  the 
lobbies  of  the  major  hotels,  certainly  the  one 
I  stay  in,  and  they  could  get  all  sort  of  can- 
didates who  infringe  that  statute.  I  have 
always  condemned  the  punitive  approach 
which  must  at  least  have  the  tacit  support 
of  The  Department  of  Health.  The  Minister 
of  Health  must  at  least  be  complacent  about 
it  in  that  he  permits  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
responsible  for  these  things  to  perpetuate 
the  approach.  I  have  always  condemned  it 
because  it  is  so  terribly  and  wrongly  dis- 
criminatory against  the  poor.  If  you  go  to 
the  magistrates'  courts  and  the  provincial 
judges'  courts,  the  people  in  the  dock,  the 
prisoners  who  are  there  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  intoxication  are  invariably  people 
from  the  lower  economic  strata  of  the  society. 
You  do  not  get  the  well-heeled  drunks  there, 
you  get  those  who  are  largely  without  abode; 


they  do  not  have  a  fixed  place  of  residence, 
they  are  transient,  they  are  wanderers,  and 
particularly  wandering  at  night.  And  the 
force  of  the  law  comes  down  on  them  in- 
discriminately. They  are  haled  into  court  and 
go  through  the  revolving-door  process. 

There  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  hori- 
zon. We  have  said  these  things  many  times 
in  this  House,  but  I  want  to  ask  something 
of  the  Minister  of  Health— I  had  hoped  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  would  be 
here  so  that  I  could  ask  him,  especially  since 
this  matter  I  am  going  to  refer  to  arose  in 
his  constituency.  The  ray  of  light  that  I 
advert  to  is  the  remarks  made  by  Provincial 
Judge  James  Greco  a  week  or  so  ago  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  know  that  Judge  Greco, 
a  very  able,  alert,  intelligent  man,  one  of 
the  yoimger  of  the  provincial  judges,  has  not 
been  a  long  time  on  the  bench,  so  he  has  not 
developed  that  staleness  and  sometimes  that 
cynicism  that  one  sees  among  occupants  of 
the  bench  who  have  been  there  for  a  number 
of  years. 

I  observed  in  the  press— and,  like  my  friend 
from  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  I  do  not 
clip  these  things  out,  I  cannot  quote  verbatim 
into  the  records- but  I  saw  in  the  press  a 
week  or  so  ago,  where  Judge  Greco  adverted 
from  the  judicial  bench  that  it  was  terribly 
wrong  to  make  drunkenness  an  offence  at  all. 
That  it  ought  not  even  to  be  an  offence. 
That  is  a  more  extreme  position  than  we  ever 
took  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  cannot 
recall  any  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
though  we  talked  about  this  perennial  ques- 
tion, ever  saying  that  the  offence  ought  to  be 
eliminated  altogether.  Now  Judge  Greco  has 
said  that  we  ought  not  even  to  have  these 
people  in  the  court,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
demn them  from  the  point  of  making  the  vice 
a  prohibited  one.    Now,  perhaps— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  Is  it  an  offence  to  be 
"drunk"  or  is  it  an  offence  to  be  "drunk  in 
a  public  place"? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  the  latter,  of  course.  But 
Judge  Greco  has  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
descend  upon  the  element  of  the  public  place. 
We  ought  not  to  select  that.  In  other  words, 
and  I  think  he  went  on— I  wish  the  newspaper 
report  had  been  longer  than  it  was— but  he 
appeared  to  say  that  a  person  in  this  per- 
missive society  has  the  right  to  get  drunk  if 
he  wants  to  get  drunk.  Well,  of  course  that 
is  true.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  you 
would  not  think  of  doing  it,  if  you  wanted  to 
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go  out  this  afternoon  and  become  intoxicated, 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  do  so;  you  just  must 
not  flounder  around  the  lobby  of  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  when  you  are  doing  it. 

Judge  Greco  poses  a  very  good  question. 
If  the  Ontario  government,  which  surely  must 
be  among  the  world's  biggest  bootleggers- 
there  must  be  few  in  the  world  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  whisky  business  to  the  extent 
of  this  government— puts  in  the  hands  of 
people  this  potable  substance,  this  anaes- 
thetic, then  there  must  be  an  element  of 
hypocrisy  about  it.  It  singles  out  this  one 
aspect  and  says:  Here  is  conduct  that  is  pro- 
scribed if  you  over-indulge  in  it,  in  a  public 
place.  Then  your  conduct  is  of  the  type  that 
society  M^ants  to  render  you  an  apostate. 

Well,  it  may  be  that  this  Judge  Greco  has 
given  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  those  oflB- 
cials  who  serve  under  him  in  the  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  research  foundation,  some 
food  for  thought.  And  we  might  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  sponging  this  discriminatory 
provision  from  the  statutes  of  the  province 
altogether.  Surely  we  cannot  pass  this  over 
without  again  referring  to  the  fact  that,  of 
that  vast  amount  of  money  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  spends,  a  very  substan- 
tial proportion  of  it  must  be  spent  on  the 
custody  of  those  who  have  infringed  that 
specific  statute. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  rest,  as  long  as  I  am 
a  member  of  this  House,  from  declaiming 
against  this  discriminatory  provision  in  the 
statute  as  it  discriminates  against  the  poor.  I 
must  be  very  careful  and  choose  my  words 
with  great  solicitude— but  it  discriminates,  as 
I  observed  with  my  own  eyes,  very  seriously 
against  the  Indian  population.  Daily,  when  I 
go  to  the  provincial  judges'  court,  a  heavy 
proportion  of  those  in  custody  for  being  drunk 
in  a  public  place  are  of  Canada's  first  citizens. 
I  suspect  that  is  because  they  are  away  from 
the  reserve.  They  are  away  from  their  nor- 
mal home.  They  are  visiting  in  the  com* 
munity.  They  have  not  got  a  fixed  place  of 
abode  in  the  community,  so  they  come  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  police  see 
them. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  police  forces  do  not  see  with  the 
same  perspicuity  the  well  heeled  people  who 
have  overindulged.  The  answer  is  plain.  An- 
other element  to  that  discrimination  is  that 
they  do  not  see  them  because,  if  they  know 
the  individual  that  is  a  bit  under  the  weather, 
they  either  take  him  home,  or  call  him  a 
cab,  or  suggest  that  he  gets  home,  or  call 
his  wife.  ■■-:-->.':^  .;.■■;.•    ■:/;■;■,;  : 


Calling  the  wife,  of  course,  is  the  most 
therapeutic  device  ever  designed  by  man.  She 
brings  to  the  problem  far  more  effective  meas- 
ures than  the  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction 
research  foundation  could  ever  dream  up— 
and  puts  them  into  operation  with  great  dis- 
patch. That  is  what  some  of  my  married 
friends  have  told  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  they  told  me. 
Well,  maybe  Judge  Greco  has  something,  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Minister  of 
Health— the  new  Minister  of  Health,  said  to 
have  young  and  progressive  ideas;  certainly 
a  man  of  great  human  compassion.  I  cannot 
recall  that  he  ever  spoke  in  the  House  on 
this  subject  before. 

I  would  like  to  hear  whether  he  intends  to 
pursue,  or  his  people  are  going  to  pursue  that 
area  of  what  Judge  Greco  has  opened  up.  I 
only  wish  that  the  Attorney  General  had  been 
here.  I  should  have  spoken  to  him  last  night, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  do— he  was  in  his  seat, 
and  I  am  not  criticizing  him  at  all— but  I 
especially  wanted  to  hear  him,  because  he  is 
responsible  for  Judge  Greco.  That  is  his  com- 
munity and  he  appointed  the  judge,  and  he 
knows  him  well.  Maybe  the  Attorney  General 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
Judge  Greco  at  greater  length?  Well,  I  just 
hope  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  of  the 
younger  provincial  judges  who  will  speak  out 
fearlessly  along  these  lines,  in  order  to  achieve 
some  justice  and  equity  toward  these  un- 
fortunate members  of  our  society. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  was  bothered  by  the 
remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 
He  appeared  to  be  telling  us  in  terms  that 
his  leader,  the  member  for  York  South  would 
call  "simplistic"— that  word  is  not  in  any  dic- 
tionaiy  of  course— he  appeared  to  be  saying 
that  people  take  drugs  because  they  seek 
escape,  because  the  society  is  what  it  is,  be- 
cause it  is  structured  in  the  manner  it  is. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  new.  I  think  Thomas 
Hobbs  said  that,  in  the  mid-seventeenth  cen- 
tury or  at  least  that  was  implicit  in  his  re- 
marks. Max  Weber  said  it  in  a  different  way. 
Of  course  society  as  it  is  presently  structured 
creates  many  hangups,  many  frustrations, 
many  stimuli  for  the  seeking  of  releases. 

I  am  depressed,  because  I  am  quite  sure 
that  among  my  117  colleagues  there  are  a 
great  many  who  do  not  yet  understand  that 
it  is  an  aspect  of  the  society  about  which 
many  of  our  young  are  complaining,  and  they 
are  complaining  in  two  major  ways.  I  am 
sure   a   great  many   do   not  understand  just 
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how  forceful  is  the  assault  upon  the  values 
of  this  society  by  many  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  showing  their  opposition  to  its  struc- 
tural form  by  withdrawal,  and  the  character- 
istics of  contempt.  And  a  great  many  of  them, 
of  course,  are  seeking  escape  by  use  of  the 
drugs  that  organized  society  seeks  to  limit. 

Those  are  two  major  facets  of  the  attack 
upon  the  values  of  this  society.  They  say 
that  the  structure  of  this  society  must  change 
very  radically  in  order  to  evolve  something- 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes.  Where  you  do 
not  have  to  keep  building  bigger  and  better 
mental  hospitals  to  care  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  society,  who  can  no 
longer  adjust  themselves  to  it,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  society  is  doing. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  what  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  says, 
and  you  dismissed  it  as  simplistic. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  because  he  did  not  tell 
us.  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  hear 
how  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  it  is  sim- 
plistic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not.  It  is  guidelines. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —propose  the  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  foundation  must  alter  its  ways 
of  conducting  its  business  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  total  structural  picture  of  the  society. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  what  char- 
acteristics the  new  Utopia  might  have  that 
would  lessen  dependence  upon  these  release 
mechanisms  in  the  form  of  addictive  drugs. 
We  will  have  to  wait  a  decade  or  two  in 
order  to  see  just  what  changes  are  effected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  member  for  Riverdale 
was  perfectly  correct  that  the  drug  addiction, 
the  alcoholism  foundation,  is  part  of  our  guilt 
complex.  That,  of  course,  is  the  old  idea  of 
the  indulgences.  That  is,  the  purchase  of 
indulgences.  We  make  $150  million,  or  per- 
haps more— the  profits  keep  going  up.  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  Canada. 
We  spend  six  of  it.  I  am  no  good  at  mathe- 
matics—six over  150,  how  many  per  cent  is 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Four  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Approximately. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Four  per  cent.  We  put  four  per 
cent  back  into  corrective  and  research  meas- 
ures. The  justification  of  the  limit  of  that 
expenditure  is  that  we  have  the  largest  opera- 
tion in  research  on  the  continent— or  at  least 


they  continue  to  proclaim.  Well,  who  am  I 
to  complain?  I  recall  when  I  came  into  the 
House  the  expenditure,  I  believe,  was  some- 
thing like  $700,000.  I  can  remember  the  day 
that  Leslie  Frost  stood  up  in  that  inimitable 
way  and  put  his  palms  up— and  you  knew 
when  he  put  the  palms  up  that  was  a  real 
blooper  —  and  he  said,  "We  are  spending 
$700,000,  the  most  on  the  continent,  the 
highest  expenditure  on  the  continent."  Well, 
it  has  become  ten  times  that  amount  now, 
but  maybe  it  is  not  enough. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  share  the  enthusi- 
asm and  high  regard  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  as  he  so  correctly 
said,  for  the  operations  of  this  branch,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  alcoholics  in  our  society  keeps  in- 
creasing. The  curve  is  an  endless  one,  a 
Mount  Everest,  a  45-degree  perhaps.  It  is 
cause  for  some  pessimism  that  we  do  not 
achieve  a  situation  where  we  have  some  form 
of  check  upon  it.  Maybe  Judge  Greco  has  the 
answer  in  the  permissiveness.  If  you  take 
away  the  sting  of  it  being  proscribed  conduct 
then  it  becomes  less  attractive  to  do  it. 

Believe  me,  I  have  said  this  before,  those 
are  just  not  idle  words,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
talk  in  generalizations,  but  I  know,  among 
many  of  our  Indian  friends,  that  they  will 
take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  drink  the  whole 
thing  down  in  a  couple  of  gulps,  because 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  policeman 
being  at  their  elbow  and  taking  it  away  from 
them  when  that  very  objectionable  law  was 
on  the  books  that  an  Indian  could  not  have 
alcohol  in  any  form.  They  were  so  afraid  of 
losing  it  that  it  was  safer  to  have  it  within 
the  stomach  than  run  the  risk  of  the  police- 
man taking  the  bottle.  That  is  a  cultural 
problem,  of  course,  and  you  can  imagine  my 
delight  when  the  other  day  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  finally  declared  ultra  vires 
that  objectionable  feature  of  The  Indian  Act 
in  respect  of  Indians  not  having  possession 
off  the  reservation. 

I  notice  the  man  from  Prince  Albert  got 
up  and  said,  "All  this  is  a  tremendous  victory 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights,*'  and  yet  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  for  how  many  years— five 
years?— and  it  was  open  to  him  when  he 
led  the  government  to  change  that  provision. 
He  never  did.  He  never  took  that  provision 
out  of  The  Indian  Act,  and  certainly  his 
statement  of  last  week  must  have  some  taste 
of  ashes.  But  he  is  a  strange  man,  he  is  a 
unique  man,  and  you  never  know,  he  might 
say  anything  from  day  to  day.  He  has  arrived 
at  that  point  where— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  great  man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  people  reach  it 
early,  some  people  reach  it  late. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  some  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Even  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  is  great  in  some  ways,  but 
I  do  not  know  which. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  some  ways.  What  I  do  not 
care  for  particularly,  is  the  trail  of  French 
Canadians  that  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  vote  are  we  on 
now? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  Minister  of  Health  in  respect  of  Judge 
Greco's  observations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  Minister  wish  to 
deal  with  this  topic  before  we  move  on  to 
others? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  who  have  spoken  about  this,  par- 
ticularly about  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion research  foundation.  I  think  the  member 
for  Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Bolton),  the  mem- 
ber for  DufFerin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer),  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  and  now  my  friend  from  Sudbury 
have  presented  some  very  good  and  very 
interesting  and  very  valid  points  about  the 
work  of  this  foundation,  because  I  think  we 
all  realize  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  that  society  as  a  whole  faces 
—the  problem  of  addiction  to  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  tobacco,  alcohol  and  drugs, 
and  the  like.  It  is  one  that  quite  a  few  people 
feel  they  are  experts  in,  and  about  which  they 
want  to  impose  their  views  on  the  rest  of 
us.  I  think  it  is  an  area  where  perhaps  we 
know  far  too  little. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Put  the  mirror  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh,  just  sit  and  listen.  I 
sat  here  and  listened,  so  just  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  are  closed- 
minded  on  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  closed-minded. 
Listen  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Dealing  with  some  of  the  specific  points 
that  have  been  raised,  first  I  want  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  that  I  do  not 
think    I    am    going    to    comment    on    Judge 


Greco's  remarks  as  such  in  their  context,  be- 
cause I  think  perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
should  comment  on  those,  but  on  basic 
philosophy  I  certainly  would  agree  with  the 
position  that  has  been  put  that  a  person  who 
is  picked  up  drunk  should  not  be  put  in  jail. 
I  agree  with  this  basic  philosophy  and  I  agree 
that  we  have  got  to  work  toward  some  other 
method  of  treatment.  These  people  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  legal  problem;  they 
should  be  a  medical  problem,  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  my  philosophy  on  this  matter. 

The  question  then  remains,  what  do  we  do 
about  it?  I  immediately  wanted  to  find  out 
what  we,  in  our  department,  were  doing 
about  it  because  it  is  not  a  single  depart- 
ment's responsibility,  it  is  an  inter-depart- 
mental responsibility  of  this  government.  I 
found  out  that  we  had  set  up  a  detoxication 
centre  in  Toronto,  here,  on  Harbord  Street. 
This  is  a  pilot  project.  It  has  23  beds  in  it. 
This  is  a  centre  where  people  who  have  been 
picked  up  as  drunks  can  be  brought  and  can 
be  treated  rather  than  taken  to  jail.  I  under- 
stand that  about  1,000  patients  have  gone 
through  this  detoxication  centre  in  the  last 
year. 

From  this  project  we  have  been  able  to 
establish  guidelines  to  see  how  this  thing  can 
operate,  to  see  the  kind  of  staff  that  is  neces- 
sary, to  begin  to  come  to  grips  with  the  handl- 
ing of  this  problem  of  the  chronic,  drunken 
offender.  The  results  of  this  work  and  the 
recommendations  that  are  coming  out  of  the 
work  of  the  detoxication  centre  have  been 
formulated  and  they  are  presently  being 
studied  by  the  officials  of  our  department, 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  department  of  my  friend  on  my  left  here, 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  complete  recom- 
mendations at  the  present  time  because  we 
have  not  had  a  complete  opportimity  to  study 
these.  I  just  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
my  philosophy  is  such  as  I  stated  it,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  based  on  the  recommendations  and  the 
studies  we  have  from  the  detoxication  centre 
that  is  being  operated  by  the  addiction  foun- 
dation, we  are  going  to  press  toward  a  policy 
of  making  this  thing  a  medical  treatment 
problem  and  not  a  legal  problem. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Sudbury  is  aware 
that  we  do  have  a  centre  in  Kenora  also  run 
by  the  foundation.  It  may  not  be  the  perfect 
answer  there,  but  it  is  operating  in  a  manner 
particularly  for  the  Indian  population  and  I 
am  told  that  it  has  had  a  help  and  an  effect 
there.    Perhaps   when  we   have  the   general 
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recommendations  from  this  centre  here,  we 
will  be  able  to  improve  that,  but  it  will  also 
provide  us  with  input  on  this  whole  problem 
which  I  think  will  be  useful. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  deal  with  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Riverdale  and  in 
so  doing  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks,  I  think  that  his  suggestion 
that  the  foundation  be  abolished  and  be  taken 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  department  and 
other  services  of  government  in  the  com- 
munity, is  another  case— as  the  member  for 
Sudbury  said— of  oversimplifying  a  solution 
to  a  problem.  Basically,  I  would  say  that  we 
have  been  discussing  with  the  addiction  and 
research  foundation  over  the  last  few  months, 
its  future  role,  trying  to  work  out  a  statement 
of  policy  as  to  where  it  fits  into  this  whole 
picture  in  this  province.  We  have  been  work- 
ing together  toward  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  network  of  treatment  services 
for  alcoholism,  but  we  have  realized,  and  we 
realize  this  very  definitely,  these  kind  of 
things  should  not  be  operated  by  the  addic- 
tion research  foundation. 

It  is  not  its  role  to  operate  the  treatment 
facilities.  The  treatment  facilities  must  be 
part  of  the  general  health  stream;  they  must 
be  part  of  the  general  health  services  in  the 
community.  Therefore,  the  treatment  facili- 
ties that  the  foundation  operates— and  I  think 
you  can  make  a  valid  case  for  its  operating 
some  of  them— are  those  that  will  assist  it  in 
its  research  function.  Therefore,  it  is  a  100- 
bed  hospital  connected  with  its  new  centre 
down  on  Spadina  Avenue,  because  into  that 
it  will  be  able  to  bring  people  who  will  be 
used  for  research  and,  of  course,  this  will  all 
be  tied  in  with  the  medical  science  centre  at 
tlie  University  of  Toronto. 

In  planning  such  ser\dces,  it  is  recognized 
by  our  department  and  by  government,  as  I 
said  earlier,  that  alcoholism  is  a  complex 
problem  involving  physical,  mental  and  social 
components,  and  it  follows  therefore  that 
eff^ective  treatment  services  require  attention 
of  all  these  factors  which  go  to  make  up 
this  syndrome.  Therefore,  they  have  to  call 
upon  the  general  resources  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  we  have  to  use  the  general  hos- 
pital system,  we  have  to  use  the  social 
service  agencies,  we  have  to  use  other  agen- 
cies in  the  community  to  assist  in  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  and  alcohol  problems. 

The  second  component  of  treatment  re- 
quires attention  to  problems  of  family  life, 
employment,  associations  and  social  be- 
haviour. In  some  cases,  it  requires  extended 
contact  with  patients  over  a  long  period  of 


rehabilitation.  This  range  of  treatment  serv- 
ices requires  skills  and  abilities  available 
again  through  other  communit>'  groups— social 
service  agencies,  the  church,  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  group,  and  other  community 
facilities.  These  have  to  become  part  of  the 
total  picture  of  looking  after  the  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependence  problem.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  foundation  is  that  government 
must  support  the  rationale  of  comprehensive 
treatment  if  efforts  to  deal  wdth  this  problem 
are  to  prove  successful.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  it  be  isolated  as  we 
did  in  the  past  with  tuberculosis  control;  we 
are  saying  that  the  foundation  here  is  a 
catalyst  and  that  the  treatment  facilities,  the 
treatment  of  the  total  problem,  rests  with  the 
total  health  services  and  the  social  services 
of  the  community. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  made  very  clear  that 
there  is  a  role  for  the  foundation  in  this  over- 
all picture.  The  budget  of  the  foundation,  in 
the  estimates  that  are  presented  here,  is 
$7,325,000.  There  is  the  one  vote,  and  then 
there  is  the  research  money.  This,  of  course 
—and  my  friend  from  Sudbury  was  quoting 
percentages— is  only  the  money  that  is  spent 
directly  by  the  foundation  and  their  grants  for 
treatment  services,  their  grants  in  aid  and  so 
forth.  There  is,  of  course,  much  more  spent 
in  the  general  health  stream  on  treatment  of 
this  problem  than  shows  in  this  actual  vote. 
A  very  simple  percentage.  I  suppose  the 
member  for  Sudbury  might  say— what  is  his 
term— simpl  istic? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Simplistic.  He  says  it  is 
not  in  the  dictionary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  he  is  probably  go- 
ing to  write  a  new  dictionary  one  of  these 
days,  so  we  may  as  well  all  use  his  terms 
now. 

Anyway,  he  has  been  a  little  simplistic  in 
quoting   that   percentage   because   of   course 
there  are  many  more- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing simplistic!  Thank  God  he  has  gone  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —there  are  many  more 
dollars  being  spent  on  treatment  for  those 
suffering  from  alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ence and  so  forth,  that  do  not  show  in  the 
budget  of  the  addiction  research  foundation. 

I  would  like  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  outline  what  we  think 
and  what  the  foundation  and  the  department 
have  agreed.  We  have  agreed  on  the  approach 
that  the  treatment  shall  be  part  of  the  general 
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health  stream  and  that  The  Department  of 
Health  is  the  responsible  agency,  with  our 
bodies  and  groups,  for  co-ordinating  all  these 
treatment  facilities  in  the  community  settings 
where  they  would  normally  be  found.  The 
role  of  the  foundation  is  this: 

First,  it  has  the  research  role,  the  further 
development  of  programmes,  clinical,  biologi- 
cal, pharmacological,  physiological,  social  and 
legal  research  and  investigation  into  problems 
of  alcohol  and  drug  dependence,  and  methods 
of  control  and  prevention. 

Secondly,  it  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  a  limited  number  of  high-quality, 
comprehensive  treatment  programmes,  as  I 
mentioned  before.  These  programmes  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  further  developing  and 
refining  the  techniques  of  treatment,  pro- 
viding a  base  for  programmes  of  clinical  in- 
vestigation and  evaluation  and  for  providing 
an  environment  for  training  programmes  for 
the  wide  variety  of  professionals  who  must 
become  involved  in  treatment. 

Thirdly,  the  development  of  programmes 
directed  toward  the  prevention  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  programmes  both  within  the  school 
system  and  the  general  community.  For  this 
purpose,  the  foundation  will  extend  and  in- 
tensify its  co-operative  programmes  with  the 
various  departments  of  government  concerned 
with  abuse  of  alcohol. 

Fourthly,  to  provide  advice  and  consultation 
to  government  and  its  various  departments 
on  the  nature  and  number  of  programmes 
required  in  various  areas,  and  on  ways  of 
improving  the  quality  of  treatment,  education 
and  prevention. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  the 
foundation  is  the  catalyst  and  the  social 
conscience  for  this  problem  in  this  province. 
And  as  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South 
has  said,  many  of  us  find  it  is  like  all  kinds 
of  things;  you  are  not  appreciated  in  your 
own  community  or  your  own  province;  you 
go  outside  this  province,  as  I  do  to  the  federal 
Health  Ministers'  conferences;  you  go  down 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  hon.  member  did, 
and  you  hear  this  group  quoted  as  one  of  the 
ideals  in  the  way  to  handle  this  problem,  the 
kind  of  body  that  many  jurisdictions  could  set 
up.  I  think  that  within  these  general  guide- 
lines is  what  I  called  the  philosophy  and 
future  approach  of  this  body.  I  think  we  will 
find  it  will  give  an  even  greater  service  to 
this  province  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  he  \yill  be  continuing  to 
receive  his  copy  of  Addiction.  We  have  not 
quite  found  out—  . .  v)»ii*  .vt:...<;'r.'  <fiEr. 


Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
not  been  getting  mine  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  has  not  been  getting  his,  either? 
All  the  members  of  this  House  should  be 
getting  them.  I  have  been  getting  mine- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  I  have  been 
receiving  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  have?  The  member 
for  Eglinton  has  been  receiving  his.  Anyway, 
it  is  published  quarterly  and  it  is  mailed  to 
approximately  20,000  individuals,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition;  it  is  a  valuable 
publication  and  it  adds  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  field. 

It  is  only  one,  of  course,  of  many  pro- 
grammes that  are  of  an  educational  nature, 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  foundation. 
They  have  several  approaches  in  their  educa- 
tional thrust.  They  are  trying  for  educational 
programmes  to  reach  young  people,  through 
schools,  teachers  and  parents.  They  work 
closely  with  The  Department  of  Education 
and  with  other  groups  who  are  planning  pro- 
grammes on  this  whole  matter  for  young 
people.  There  are  special  educational  pro- 
grammes for  employed  people  and  the  litera- 
ture about  these  programmes,  and  so  forth, 
that  is  prepared,  is  distributed  to  all  levels  of 
management  and  labour.  There  are  profes- 
sional information  services  for  professional 
people  directed  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  providing  treatment  for  alcohol  and  drug 
dependence  problems.  Then  there  is  the  gen- 
eral programme  to  provide  information  for 
parents. 

I  would  just  like  to  show  the  hon.  members 
one  example.  These  fact  sheets  that  we  have 
mentioned— I  have  asked  that  they  be  sent 
to  all  the  hon.  members,  if  they  have  not 
got  them  now.  We  have  sent  out  over  1.5 
million  copies.  They  are  very  inexpensively 
prepared  so  that  they  can  be  changed  to  keep 
"pace  with  changing  developments  in  each  of 
these  fields.  These  were  issued  in  October 
1969  and  they  can  be  quickly  revised  if  new 
information  is  needed.  There  is  one  on  amphe- 
tamines, on  LSD,  on  cannabis,  and  on  sol- 
vents, and  these  are  available.  As  I  say,  over 
1.5  million  of  them  have  been  distributed 
already.  I  thank  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition for  his  comments  about  our  advertising 
programme.  We  have  had  many  comments 
about  it,  and  I  think  that  the  information  that 
it  conveys,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that 
found  in  these  pamphlets   on  these  various 
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subjects,    has    been    very    helpful    to    many 
people. 

I  appreciate  his  comments  that  they  are 
perhaps  being  a  little  more  attractive  to  young 
people.  And  a  little  more— being  in  the  adver- 
tising business  I  know  exactly  vi'hat  he  means. 
You  cannot  always  encourage  a  person  to 
read  an  ad  that  is  completely  typed.  You  have 
to  have  something  to  draw  him  in  and  keep 
him  interested,  and  I  am  told  that  the  foun- 
dation is  planning  a  special  series  of  ads  for 
Canadian  High  News  which  will  contain  much 
of  the  same  information  as  these  ads  but 
will  be  presented  in  a  manner  that  we  hope 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  people 
who  read  this  newspaper  which  goes  out  to 
high  school  students. 

We  also,  as  I  say,  are  planning  an  approach 
that  may  be  used  on  television,  and  this  is  in 
the  active  planning  stage.  The  hon.  member 
for  Humber  (Mr.  Ben),  in  his  remarks  referred 
to  grants  to  various  treatment  centres  and  so 
forth.  I  just  want  to  tell  him  that  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  there  is  a  24-hour,  seven- 
days-a-week  information  and  referral  service 
operated  by  the  foundation.  From  9.00  a.m. 
to  11.00  p.m.  this  is  staffed  by  trained  staff  at 
foundation  headquarters,  and  from  11.00  in 
the  evening  until  9.00,  they  have  com- 
mercial answering  service  at  present,  with 
very  specific  instructions  to  refer  calls  requir- 
ing assistance  to  the  professional  staff  at  the 
foundation.  And  I  am  told  that  many  of  them 
get  up  at  2.00  and  3.00  in  the  morning  and 
go  out  to  a  specific  call  to  take  that  person 
to  one  of  the  treatment  centres  and  help  him 
out,  to  find  out  if  hospitalization  is  required 
for  any  of  these  calls.  The  calls  sometimes  are 
just  informational  with  the  caller  wanting  to 
know  something.  Others  of  the  calls  are  a 
specific  request  for  assistance.  And  I  think 
they  have  about  150  calls— a  week  is  it?— 150 
calls  per  day  has  been  the  average  that  has 
been  coming  in  on  this  service. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  I  will  give  you  the  phone  number  if 
anybody  might  want  to  use  it  at  any  time. 
The  number  is  365-6801.  This  phone  number 
is  listed  in  the  phone  book  under  the  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
of  Ontario.  But  I  am  also  told  that  it  is  well 
known  in  the  areas  where  it  is  determined 
that  the  drug  sub-culture  exists— those  who 
perhaps  have  had  some  contact  with  it,  that 
this  number  is  well  known  there— and  they 
know  that  they  can  get  assistance  and  help 
by  phoning  this  number. 

Now,  the  member  for  Humber  also  re- 
ferred  to   some   specific   treatment    centres- 


places  where  they  had  programmes  to  help 
drug  users  and  so  forth.  I  would  like  h^m  to 
know  that  Street  Haven  in  Toronto  receives 
$10,000  as  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  foundation; 
the  Distress  Centre  in  Toronto  receives 
$2,000;  Community  Services  Organization  re- 
ceives $5,000;  Yorkville  Diggers  Incorporated 
which  runs  the  digger  house  receives  $12,000; 
the  Logan  Centre  in  Toronto  receives  $6,000; 
the  Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service  group 
in  Toronto,  which  operates  a  trailer,  I  be- 
lieve, receives  $12,000.  And  there  are  many 
grants  similar  to  this,  made  in  other  centres 
in  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
marijuana  and  some  remarks  that  have  been 
made  about  my  statements  in  this  regard.  I 
made  these  statements  in  this  House,  because 
I  was  expressing,  as  I  said  at  that  time,  a 
personal  opinion,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
no  member  of  this  House  who  would  suggest 
that  any  member  cannot  have  a  personal 
opinion  on  any  particular  problem.  I  want 
to  assure  the  House  that  this  in  no  way 
affects  my  attitude  towards  the  work  of  this 
foundation,  or  the  job  that  they  have  to  do. 
I  still  feel,  as  I  said  then,  that  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  general  legalization  of  mari- 
juana as  some  people  tend  to  portray  this.  I 
talked  to  people  who  say  that  marijuana 
should  be  legalized  so  that  it  can  be  sold 
just  as  cigarettes  are  being  sold  today,  and 
to  this  proposition  I  am  just  as  opposed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  about  your  quote  on  research,  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  my  position  and 
I  think  that  there  are  not  really  too  many 
people,  even  those  who  say  "legalize  mari- 
juana," in  a  simplified  manner,  who  really 
mean  this.  They  do  not  really  mean  that 
they  want  to  start  having  huge  advertising 
campaigns  and  the  cigarette  companies 
switching  over  and  selling  packages  of  mari- 
juana in  every  comer  drug  store.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  what  they  mean.  But  this 
is  the  kind  of  simplified  approach  that  they 
use,  and  I  merely  used  the  other  approach 
to  say  that  my  personal  opinion  is  opposed 
to  this.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  members  that 
I  am  in  no  way  opposed  to  any  of  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  research  foundation.  I  feel  that  this 
is  certainly  a  subject  that  needs  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research,  and  more  research, 
on  it.  And  certainly  I  am  pleased  with  the 
kind  of  programmes  that  have  been  proposed 
by  the  foundation. 
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I  also  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  assess- 
ment of  the  situation,  I  think  that  this  is  an 
area  we  need  more  research  in.  We  do  not 
only  need  research  as  to  whether  marijuana 
is  medically  harmful  or  not.  This  is  not  really 
the  complete  problem.  The  complete  prob- 
lem is  what  about  the  social  effects  of  legal- 
ization of  marijuana?  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  said:  "If  it  is  shown  to  be  about 
the  same,  or  less  danger,  or  to  present  less 
hazards  or  less  trouble  than  alcohol  or  to- 
bacco, would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  legal- 
izing it?"  I  would  just  have  to  say  again: 
personally,  I  would  not.  Because,  and  this  is 
a  personal  opinion,  why  should  we  inflict  on 
society  a  substance  which  is  going  to  neces- 
sitate in  25,  30  or  50  years  huge  expenditures 
of  money  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  as  we  are 
now  doing  with  tobacco  and  with  alcohol? 
We  really  see  this  as  an  overall  public  health 
problem. 

The  legalization  of  marijuana  on  a  very 
general  basis  could  present  a  very  great  pub- 
lic health  problem  in  the  years  ahead.  I  am 
saying  "it  could"  because  we  do  not  have 
any  research  on  this.  This  is  what  we  have 
got  to  find  out. 

We  are  going  to  carry  out  studies  at  the 
research  foundation,  to  find,  for  instance,  how 
you  can  actually  measure  the  amount  of 
cannabis  or  the  actual  drug  in  the  blood- 
stream and  so  forth.  It  may  be,  while  we 
have  breathalyzer  tests  to  test  for  alco- 
holism now,  we  may  have  to  have  some  par- 
ticular test  to  find  out  if  a  person  can  drive 
safely  if  he  has  been  smoking  five  or  six  or  a 
pack  of  marijuana  cigarettes.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  yet.  This  is  what 
we  have  to  find  out.  We  do  not  know 
whether  a  person  will  be  fit  to  drive  if  he  has 
been  smoking  marijuana. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  say  really 
are  the  social  problems.  It  may  not  do  any 
physical  damage  to  him,  perhaps  at  once,  but 
we  have  got  to  find  out  the  answers  to  a  lot 
of  these  things. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Has  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  checked  into  the  incidence  of 
people  who  start  taking  marijuana  as  a 
kick  or  something  and  ultimately  end  up 
with  the  heavier  and  more  dangerous  drugs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  realizes  that  that  of  course  is  another 
problem.  There  are  many  conflicting  reports 
and  stories  about  this. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Will  the 
Minister  accept  a  question? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Sure. 

Mr.  Shulman:  While  the  Minister  is  doing 
that,  will  he  also  check  on  the  number  of 
people  who  take  cigarettes  and  ultimately 
end  up  taking  stronger  drugs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  These  are  perhaps  valid 
points,  and  really,  what  they  suggest  is  that 
we  need  a  lot  more  research.  Now,  let  me 
just  state  this  point:  I  accept  this  fact  and 
as  I  said,  my  personal  view  in  no  way  contra- 
dicts the  activities  of  this  foundation.  They 
are  going  ahead.  Indeed,  I  would  be  dis- 
mayed if  they  did  not  go  ahead  and  carry 
out  the  kind  of  research  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  whole  area.  And  they  are  going 
ahead  to  do  it  within  the  limits  of  how  they 
legally  can  do  it.  And  this  is  what  we  are 
working  on.  Now,  I  accept  the  position,  that 
for  instance  marijuana  is  not  a  narcotic. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Neither  is  LSD. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Marijuana  is  a  hallucino- 
genic. It  is  in  the  category  with  LSD  and 
others.  It  is  a  type  of  hallucinogenic.  So  I 
think  that  it  perhaps  does  not  belong  in  The 
Narcotics  Act,  and  should  be  switched  to 
The  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  this  is  a  position 
which  I  stated  yesterday  in  my  opening 
remarks.  This,  of  course,  is  something  that 
again  is  continually  being  worked  on.  And  I 
want  to  tell  the  members  of  this  House  that 
we  discussed  this  subject  at  our  Ministers' 
conference  in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday,  and  we 
discussed  it  with  Mr.  Munro,  and  he  gave 
us  an  outline  of  how  he  expected  the  format 
of  the  LeDain  commission  to  operate.  In 
other  words,  he  suggested  that  they  would 
perhaps  be  bringing  in  some  type  of  interim 
report.  And  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of 
this  government.  We  made  the  suggestion— 
as  a  matter  of  fact  my  predecessor,  the  mem- 
ber for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond),  made  this 
suggestion— last  spring,  that  a  federal-provin- 
cial committee  on  drug  dependency  be  estab- 
lished as  an  adjunct,  as  a  working  group,  to 
the    federal-provincial   Ministers*    conference. 

You  see,  we  do  not  really  have  any  backup 
secretariat,  but  it  is  co-ordinated  down  there. 
We  have  to  set  them  up  especially.  Mr. 
Munro  agreed  to  this  and  he  is  setting  up  a 
federal-provincial  advisory  committee  on  drug 
dependency.  The  undertaking  was  given  to  us 
that  this  commitee  would  be  called  in  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
of  enquiry  into  the  non-medical  use  of  drugs 
—in  other  words,  the  LeDain  commission.  So 
as  we  understand  it,  the  terms  of  reference 
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he  gave  to  us  were  that  this  federal-provincial 
committee  will  be  set  up,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
will  be  our  representative  on  that  committee. 
They  will  consider  the  interim  report  of  the 
LeDain  commission  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
they  will  report  to  the  council  of  Ministers 
on  this  matter,  which  will  be  another  step  in 
bringing  all  the  resources  in  this  country  to 
focus  on  this  very  important  matter. 

I  hope  that  clarifies  my  position  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  other 
subject  that  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
referred  to  was  the  committee  on  the  healing 
arts.  I  am  as  sorry  I  do  not  have  that  report 
here  as  he  is,  it  is  always  with  regret  to 
me  that  these  reports  seem  to  take  about 
twice  as  long  as  anybody  ever  envisages  that 
they  will  take  when  they  are  commissioned. 
But  I  am  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  healing  arts  that  his  report 
will  be  ready  by  mid-February.  And  I  need 
it,  we  need  it,  we  want  it,  and  he  has  guaran- 
teed me  he  will  do  everything  possible  to  get 
it  ready.  It  is  just  about  ready  for  printing  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order.  I  had  the  floor  before  and 
therefore  I  think  I  can  make  my  point  of 
order.  I  am  not  saying  this  so  much  in 
criticism  as  just  to  make  a  point. 

We  spent  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours, 
last  night  on  the  alcoholic  research  foundation 
and  now  another  hour  this  morning.  I  could 
take  an  hour— I  would  be  delighted  to  take 
an  hour— and  perhaps  I  should  take  an  hour, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  Monday 
night  these  estimates  end.  I  submit  that  those 
of  us  who  have  other  topics  on  vote  801 
should  have  the  right  to  go  ahead  to  them. 
We  will  leave  some  time  for  public  health, 
for  mental  health,  for  OHSIP,  for  OMSIP- 
for  the  whole  department. 

If  we  are  doing  to  spend  another  two  or 
three  hours  on  this,  it  is  obviously  a  very 
senseless  apportioning  of  the  time.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  risen  to  take  my  place  on 
the  pecking  order,  if  I  may  get  back  to  your 
list,  to  move  to  other  topics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chainnan,  could  I 
just  say  that  I  appreciate  what  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  has  said.  That  is 
why  I  have  refrained  from  sort  of  hopping 
up  and  answering  questions  each  time,  be- 
cause I  realize  in  our  new  format  we  do  not 
have  time  to  continue  on  endlessly.  If  we 
could  get  all  the  questions  together,  I  will 
do  everything  possible  to  make  my  remarks 
short  and  brief. 


Mr.  Chainnan:  I  think  the  comments  are 
very  appropriate.  Unless  there  is  some  press- 
ing question  in  connection  with  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction,  we  really  should  move 
on  to  another  point. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  With  all  due  re- 
spect, Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  sat  here  quietly. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  disgraceful  performance 
with  interjections  flying  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  hon.  Minister  and  the  NDP.  We 
sat  here  silent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  ask  the  questions. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  Riverdale  got 
up  and  made  a  long  talk  on  this  subject.  And 
before  the  Minister  got  up  I  indicated  to  you 
I  had  something  to  say  on  this  topic  and  if 
the  Minister  wanted  to  proceed,  fine,  but  I 
had  something  to  say  on  alcoholism.  I  am 
going  to  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order.  I  got  the  floor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sitting;  I  conceded  it  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  you  that  some  time  before  1.00 
o'clock,  having  conceded  it  to  one  man,  I  do 
not  have  to  concede  it  to  everybody  who  gets 
up  and  makes  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  the  practice  of  this  House  to  ask, 
"Is   there   anybody  else   on  this   topic?" 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  under  the  new  format. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
did  defer  to  the  member  for  Humber  a 
moment  ago  to  pursue  the  same  topic.  Now, 
if  it  is  a  very  brief  discussion,  I  think  it 
would  be  in  order  to  carry  on  with  that. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order.  First  of 
all,  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  previous  discussion  was  on  the  topic  of 
alcoholism  and  then  the  Minister  went  into 
marijuana.  I  just  want  to  point  out,  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  on  marijuana,  that 
it  is  not  quite  the  way  the  Minister  and  others 
here  have  indicated.  There  is  a  body  of  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  marijuana.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  as  clinical  as  some  people  desire, 
but  there  is  not  only  a  body  of  research  but 
there  is  a  body  of  literature  on  this  par- 
ticular topic. 

For  example,  here  in  Toronto  Dr.  Sher- 
wood Appleton,  chief  of  psychiatry  at  Scar- 
borough General  Hospital,  warned  of  one  of 
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the  effects  of  marijuana.  He  said:  "It  can 
happen,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been 
smoking  pot  just  before  getting  into  the 
driver's  seat." 

What  was  this  with  reference  to?  He  was 
linking  marijuana  to  killer  drivers.  He  said 
that  this  is  because  regular  smokers  are  con- 
tinually subject  to  aimless  drifting  and  often 
their  smoking  symptoms  can  occur  spon- 
taneously, at  any  time.  That  is,  they  may  not 
have  taken  marijuana  immediately  before 
driving,  but  if  they  are  continuous  users  the 
symptoms  can  return. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right.  That  is  a  symptom. 
It  is  a  recorded  symptom  and  is  something 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  a  doctor  and  therefore  it  is  one 
reason  why  the  use  of  marijuana  is  dangerous. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  shakes  his 
head.  His  argument  is  this;  some  people  have 
said  that  you  should  not  use  marijuana  be- 
cause it  is  a  narcotic. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not  a  narcotic. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  High  Park  says 
it  is  not  a  narcotic,  therefore  people  can  use 
it. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
asked  the  Minister  a  question  about  the  rela- 
tion between  the  use  of  marijuana  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  hard  drugs.  Facetiously 
and  sarcastically,  the  member  for  High  Park 
gets  up  and  asks  about  the  relationship  of 
smoking  ordinary  cigarettes  and  hard  drugs. 

In  other  words,  what  he  was  going  to  say 
was  if  you  could  find  one  person  who  used 
marijuana  and  did  not  end  up  on  hard  drugs, 
that  establishes  the  theory  or  the  principle 
that  people  who  do  use  marijuana  do  not  go 
to  hard  drugs. 

The  findings  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sion on  crime  indicated  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  people  who  were  on 
hard  drugs  had  started  on  marijuana. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  started  on  mother's 
milk. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right.  There  he  goes.  They 
started  on  mother's  milk  too. 

So  what  he  is  saying  is  this:  Although  most 
of  the  people  who  are  on  hard  drugs  started 
on  marijuana,  not  everybody  who  started  on 
marijuana  has  so  far  gone  to  hard  drugs. 
Therefore,  nobody  should  say  that  you  go 
from  marijuana  to  hard   drugs.   That  is   his 


philosophy  in  life.  Let  him  live  with  it,  it  is 
not  mine. 

I  will  read  an  article  here  from  Ann  Lan- 
ders. A  lot  of  people  read  Ann  Landers; 
maybe  more  people  read  Ann  Landers  than 
read  what  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
has  to  say.  The  headline  is,  "She  smoked 
marijuana  and  learned  a  lesson."  If  you  need 
a  letter  from  a  19-year-old  girl  who  has 
smoked  marijuana  and  can  tell  the  world  what 
it  is  like,  here  it  is: 

For  months  my  friends  talked  about  pot 
parties.  They  insist  that  marijuana  is  harm- 
less, that  it  is  less  damaging  than  liquor, 
is  not  habit  forming,  has  no  withdrawal 
symptoms,  no  hangover,  and  is  cheaper.  I 
decided  to  try  it. 

At  first  we  smoked  in  groups  and  every- 
body got  high.  Each  of  us  paid  the  host, 
who  bought  the  stuff  from  a  pusher.  Then 
we  began  to  smoke  in  pairs.  After  a  few 
weeks  I  started  to  smoke  alone.  I  bought 
the  stuff  by  the  ounce  from  a  friend. 

After  a  while  I  had  trouble  making 
simple  decisions.  I  had  to  ask  my  sister 
which  dress  to  wear  to  work.  I  found  myself 
asking  a  girl  at  the  next  desk  how  to  spell 
simple  words.  I  began  putting  things  off 
because  1  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
about  anything.  I  lost  my  appetite  and 
could  not  sleep.  I  used  to  read  a  lot  but 
suddenly  I  could  not  concentrate  long 
enough  to  finish  a  magazine  article. 

I  had  trouble  getting  up  in  the  morning. 
My  supervisor  told  me  if  I  was  late  again 
I  had  better  look  for  another  job.  It  was 
then  I  decided  to  get  off  the  junk. 

The  first  day  was  fine,  the  next  I  was 
jittery,  the  third  day  all  the  problems  I 
had  been  running  from  hit  me  in  the  face. 
I  knew  then  that  I  was  in  worse  shape 
than  I  had  ever  been  in  before.  I  was 
determined  to  kick  the  habit.  I  have  gone 
through  hell  but,  thank  God,  I  have  licked 
it. 

And  then  she  goes  on. 

Then  here  is  an  article  from  perhaps  a  more 
reliable  source,  since  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  does  not  think  highly  of  Ann 
Landers.  It  says: 

Drop  That  Pot 
Marijuana,  said  the  advocates  of  legaliz- 
ing its  use,  is  safer  than  liquor. 
And  that,  I  imagine,  is  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park. 

As  evidence  to  support  this  position  they 
cite  that  20,000  deaths  that  occur  in  the 
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U.S.  each  year  from  cirrhosis,  heart  disease 
and  other  disorders,  were  related  to  alco- 
holism, but  a  report  issued  at  the  American 
Medical  Association  meeting  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  logic  of  the  pro-pot  argument 
and  flatly  declared  that  marijuana  is  a  dan- 
gerous drug  and  as  such  is  a  public  health 
concern. 

The  statement,  the  strongest  yet  to  come 
from  the  medical  profession  on  the  mari- 
juana question,  was  issued  jointly  by  the 
American  Medical  Association's  committee 
on  mental  health  and  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence,  and  the  committee  on  prob- 
lems of  drug  dependence  of  the  National 
Research  Council  after  a  two-year  study. 

The  trouble  with  the  pot-versus-alcohol 
argument,  said  the  committee,  is  that  pro- 
ponents of  legalizing  the  use  of  marijuana— 

Our  friend  from  High  Park: 

—are  comparing  the  relatively  slight  effects 
of  low  doses  of  marijuana  with  the  disas- 
trous results  of  high  doses  of  alcohol. 

When  high  doses  of  marijuana  and  alco- 
hol are  compared,  said  the  report,  the 
effects  upon  the  individual  in  society  are 
highly  deleterious  in  both  cases. 

In  reaching  a  conclusion,  the  committee 
drew  heavily  on  research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Harris  Isbell,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
medical  centre,  on  prisoner  volunteers  at 
the  United  States  public  health  service 
addiction  research  centre  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Isbell  gave  the  volunteers  vary- 
ing doses  of  tetro-cannabinal,  one  of  the 
active  ingredients  in  marijuana.  At  high 
doses  he  found  the  drug  produced  psychotic 
symptoms,  including  delusions  and  halluci- 
nations, in  most  of  the  volunteers. 

The  fact  that  psychotic  reactions  among 
typical  pot  smokers  in  the  U.S.  seemed  to 
be  rare,  both  Isbell  and  the  AMA-NRC 
committees  concluded,  is  due  to  the  low 
potency  of  the  marijuana  available  here. 
However,  serious  antisocial  behaviour  has 
long  been  associated  with  such  potent  forms 
of  the  cannabis  plant  as  hashish  used  in 
the  near  east. 

Should  pot  be  legalized,  the  committee 
warned,  potent  forms  of  marijuana  might 
eventually  dominate  the  legal  market,  even 
as  they  are  now  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
illicit  market.  Even  weak  marijuana  prepa- 
rations, the  report  added,  can  cause  be- 
haviour disorders  with  serious  consequences. 

The  AMA-NRC  committee  concurred 
with  the  growing  number  of  medical  groups 
in  its  view  that  pot  smoking  should  not 


be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  a  nar- 
cotic use.  Although  favouring  a  severe  pen- 
alty for  marijuana  selling,  the  committee 
regarded  punishment  for  possession  as  harsh 
and  unrealistic. 

That  is,  I  trust,  a  little  more  of  an  authority 
than  Landers.  I  read  Landers  because  it  was  a 
young  19-year-old  that  was  presenting  a  view 
as  to  what  happened  with  her,  and,  frankly, 
I  would  accept  that  19-year-old's  opinion 
perhaps  more  than  I  would  medical  research, 
because  this  is  factual.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened to  this  young  girl.  As  the  police  them- 
selves say,  they  are  going  to  have  100,000 
instead  of  3,500  addicts  if  marijuana  is 
legalized. 

Then  there  is  another  one: 

Tests  Prove  Marijuana  Harmful 
Proof  that  marijuana  is  harmful  began 
unfolding  here  today.  A  physician  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  said 
the  active  ingredient  in  marijuana,  recently 
isolated,  had  produced  psychotic-like  states 
resembling  that  produced  by  LSD. 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Jasinsky  told  a  national 
conference  on  psychedelic  drugs  that  a 
patient  developed  visual  hallucinations,  dis- 
tortions of  sensory  perception,  loss  of  in- 
sight, muscle  rigidity,  and  muteness.  He 
later  related  that  he  felt  detached  from  his 
body,  saw  himself  shrivelled  down  to  a 
doll,  and  witnessed  his  own  funeral. 

The  damaging  new  evidence  comes  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  justify  use  of  mari- 
juana on  the  ground  that  no  hazards  have 
been  proven.  One  study  has  shown  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  college  and  high  school 
students  have  tried  marijuana. 

Then,  further  on,  he  said: 

A  suflBciently  high  dose  can  cause  psy- 
chotic reaction  in  almost  any  individual. 

They  say  there  is  no  research.  They  say  there 
is  no  evidence.  There  is  no  one  so  blind  as 
he  who  will  not  see,  and  this  is  what  those 
people  over  there  will  do— I  say. 

I  do  not  know  when  they  are  going  to  be 
satisfied.  I  would  suggest  never,  because  they 
do  not  want  to  accept  this.  They  would  pre- 
fer that  this  state  exists  and  that  children 
continue  to  get  themselves  into  difficulty. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Are  you 
talking  about  us? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  talking  about  the  hon.  mem- 
bers over  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  both 
marijuana  and  alcoholism.  There  was  a  most 
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interesting  article  on  addiction  a  couple  of 
years  ago— I  think  it  was  in  1968— by  Dr. 
Charles  Aharan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Charron! 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  Aharan,  not  Charron.  It  was 
printed  in  the  United  Church  Observer  and 
said:  "Let  us  stop  fooling  ourselves  about 
alcoholism."  I  am  only  going  to  read  parts 
of  it,  because  the  Minister  mentioned  all  the 
different  social  units  that  are  going  to  be 
involved,  or  should  be  involved,  in  working 
with  the  alcoholism  and  drug  research  clinic, 
but  he  missed  the  most  important  one  of 
them  all— ourselves  perhaps,  and  the  churches. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  hon.  member 
proceeds  would  he  permit  the  Chairman  a 
brief  interruption? 

When  the  House  opened  this  morning 
there  were  no  guests  with  us,  but  we  do  have 
some  very  special  visitors  at  this  particular 
moment.  They  are  from  the  great  county  of 
Waterloo.  Not  only  the  great  county  of 
Waterloo,  the  greatest  part  of  that  county, 
Waterloo  South.  Not  only  Waterloo  South, 
but  from  the  high  school  of  the  town  of 
Preston. 

Mr.  Ben:  To  that  I  have  to  yield. 
The  article  starts  off: 

Alcoholism  is  a  disease.  We  have  all 
heard  that  a  great  many  times  in  the  last 
20  years— often  enough  that  most  of  us 
believe  it.  It  has  been  a  useful  idea  in 
some  ways  because  it  has  made  it  respec- 
table to  do  something  to  help  the  alco- 
holic. "After  all,"  we  say,  "he  is  sick.  He 
cannot  help  it." 

It  is  useful,  but,  unfortunately,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  true. 

This  is  Dr.  Charles  Aharan. 

On  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  alcohol  I  no  longer  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  alcoholism  as  a 
disease,  at  least  not  in  the  traditional  sense. 
I  believe  that  by  calling  it  that  we  may 
ignore  other  important  issues  and  we  may 
also  encourage  the  alcoholic  to  avoid  his 
responsibility  for  his  condition. 

One  difiRculty  with  considering  alcohol- 
ism a  disease,  like  any  other  disease, 
though  not  the  major  one,  is  that  treat- 
ment programmes  narrowly  based  on  a 
medical  model  are  not  merely  wasteful, 
but  often  downright  harmful  when  applied 
to  the  management  of  alcoholism. 


By  far  the  most  widely  prescribed  medi- 
cine in  the  treatment  of  the  alcoholic,  the 
tranquilizer,  is  aimed  at  alleviating  the  dis- 
comfort. It  has  little  or  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  curing  his  disorder.  The  alcoholic 
is  almost  by  definition  a  person  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  avoidances  of  disr 
comfort  through  reliance  on  the  effects  of  a 
chemical. 

Where  the  alcoholic  receives  medication 
over  a  long  period  of  time— a  treatment 
service— it  is  communicating  to  him  its 
agreement  with  his  philosophy  that  dis- 
comfort is  not  to  be  endured.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  choice  of  the  chemicals 
used. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

To  excuse  the  alcoholic  for  his  conduct 
is  potentially  harmful,  for  it  reinforces  his 
already  well-developed  tendency  to  ration- 
alize his  conduct  and  avoid  responsibility. 
If  I  were  pressed  to  use  one  word  to  des- 
crbe  the  alcoholic's  behaviour  I  could 
think  of  no  better  word  than  "irrespon- 
sible." 

The  alcoholic  tries  to  avoid  making 
choices.  When  he  does  make  choices,  he 
makes  them  recklessly  and  on  impulse  and 
refuses  wherever  possible  to  accept  its  con- 
sequences. Recovery  for  the  alcoholic 
depends  on  his  gaining  control  over  his 
behaviour  and  becoming  responsible. 

He  goes  on  to  say— and  this  is  the  important 
part— that  perhaps  there  is  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved. He  says: 

I  personally  believe  that  the  moral  aspect 
is  a  central  issue  in  alcoholism  and  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored  in  any  successful  treat- 
ment programme. 

Further: 

To  avoid  the  moral  issue  of  alcoholism  is 
at  best  stupid  or  at  worst  cowardly. 

He  goes  on: 

I  believe  that  alcoholism  in  the  individual 
is  a  symbol  of  a  serious- 
Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Must 

he  go  on?  Is  it  necessary,  really? 

Mr.  Ben:  Obviously.  This  is  an  article  that 

was— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  breaking  the 
agreement  we  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  breaking  no  such  agree- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman  is 
saying  that  he  is  not  breaking  an  agreement. 
Then  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  deputy  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  the  absence  of  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  to  face  up  to  the 
issue.  We  have  not  five  days  to  deal  with 
these  estimates,  we  have  five  periods.  And  if 
one  member  is  going  to  re-hash  this  issue  for 
the  umpteenth  time,  then  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  got  to  cut  it  out  and  sit  down 
and  take  a  look  at  the  agreement  again. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  just  shut  his  mouth  for  a 
while,  we  could  get  on  with  the  business  of 
this  House.  This  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
these  estimates,  it  is  something  new. 

There  was  an  agreement  with  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  that  he  would  speak 
only  for  as  long  as  I  spoke,  but  he  went  on 
twice  as  long. 

All  right,  this  is  the  kind  of  agreement 
they  make.  The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
took  an  hour  yesterday,  and  judging  by  the 
cackle  that  came  out  of  those  headless 
chickens  there,  you  would  think  it  was  some- 
thing amazing.  Now  just  shut  up  and  let 
other  people  carry  on.  We  sat  here  quietly 
all  evening  while  you  rattled,  you  prattled  like 
a  couple  of  old  ladies  who  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  Now  just  shut  up.  One  cannot  make  a 
gentleman's  agreement  with  you  people,  be- 
cause there  are  no  gentlemen  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  had— order.  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.  Can  you  bring  this  person  into 
order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  attempting  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Such  slanderous  com- 
ments, irresponsible  —  let  us  deal  with  the 
issue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  attempting  to  do- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Humber  is 
publicly  losing  control,  and  you  should  bring 
him  to  order  for  the  good  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  exactly. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  hon.  member  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  Will  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber  please  take  his  seat? 
He  rose  first  on  a  point  of  order  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  say  that  the  agree- 
ment was,  to  my  knowledge,  under  the  new 
procedures,  that  there  would  be  a  total  of 
75  hours  allotted  to  this  debate  on  the  esti- 
mates in  the  House— an  additional  15  hours 
for  the  three  departments  that  had  gone  to 
the  standing  commitee. 

I  might  inform  the  members  that  as  of  the 
completion  of  the  previous  departmental  esti- 
mates, we  had  consumed  65  hours  and  9 
minutes,  which  would  have  left  9  hours  and 
51  minutes.  At  this  point  we  had  yesterday 
consumed  4  hours  and  53  minutes,  which 
leaves  less  than  five  hours  including  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  the  Minister  would  like  to 
get  to  OHSIP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Sure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  How  in  the  world  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  complete  five  sittings  in 
the  remaining  hours,  I  fail  to  see.  I  must 
point  out  that  if  everyone  is  going  to  stick  to 
the  agreement  as  per  the  rule,  they  should 
proceed,  because  we  have  not  passed  even 
one  vote. 

The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  on  my  feet.  By  the  way,  the  agreement 
was  that  five  sittings  are  allocated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health- 
Mr.  Lewis:  And  we  are  well  through  the 
third. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  are  on  the  third  one  and  I 
point  out  that  in  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  we  used  up  most  of  our  time 
considering  the  first  two  estimates.  Then 
the  rest  of  them  were  just  approved. 

An  hon.  member:  You  used  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  time  is  used  up  by  the  inter- 
jections of  the  NDP,  not.  by  this  member. 
I  stated  to  say— 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Reading  articles  from  Addiction. 

Mr.  Ben:  —I  believe  that  alcoholism  in  the 
individual  is  a  symptom  of  a  sickness  under- 
lying a  personal  disorder- 
Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  —characterized  by  an— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  —in  the  absence  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bolton:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Lest  silence  should  appear  to  give  con- 
sent, may  I  reject  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker  that  we  are  all  atheists  in  this 
party. 

Mr.  Ben:  First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the    cloth  —  the    collar    reversed  —  necessarily 
means  that  a  man  is  not  an  atheist.  I  recall 
in  the  early  church- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long 
is  this  going  to  be  tolerated? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  going  to  be  tolerated  as  long 
as  you  keep  yattering. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
The  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Ben:  I  am  on  my  feet. 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  legitimate  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  should 
take  his  seat  because  a  point  of  order  has 
been  raised. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  sat  down. 

Mr.    Chairman:    He    directed    a    point    of 
order  to  the  Chair- 
Mr.  Ben:  But  he  sat  down  after  he  made  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  please  be  seated. 

A  point  of  order  has  been  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South  in  which 
he  took  objection  to  the  allegation  that  mem- 
l:)ers  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  were  all 
atheists.  I  think  at  the  least  it  is  an  uncalled- 
for  remark  and  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
have  to  be  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  in  view  of  the  objec- 
tion. I  would  put  it  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  that  he  withdraw  the  statement  to 


the  eflFect  that  all  New  Democratic  members 
are  atheists. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  let  us  put  it  this  way:  I  am 
entitled  to  express  my  opinion  in  this  House. 
If  anybody  wants  to  get  up  and  say  things 
about  me,  that  is  fine.  I  will  accept  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  He  did  not  state  it 
as  a  fact,  he  stated  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  all  entitled  to  our 
opinions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  un- 
less you  pull  this  member  into  line. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  go  ahead  and  move  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber- 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  now  descended  to  ap- 
proach us  with— 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
should— 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  been  listening  to 
articles  from  Addiction  which  could  be  read 
by  an  adolescent  three  years  ago.  The  time 
of  the  House  is  going,  we  have  five  periods 
for  the  Health  estimates.  We  have  mental 
health  and  OHSIP  to  debate  and  you  allow 
this  kind  of  travesty  to  persist. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  as  stated 
by  the  persons  who  have  opposed  his  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  it  not  something,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Do  you  remember  how  you  tried  to 
keep  in  line  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  when  she  read  letter  after  letter  after 
letter  after  letter? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Last  night  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  was  reading  and  reading,  and 
reading.  All  I  do  is  read  excerpts,  not  whole 
letters;  I  just  read  excerpts  which  show  that 
the  wrong  attitude  is  being  taken  toward  al- 
coholism and  all  of  a  sudden— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  try  to  keep  his  remarks  brief- 
Mr.  Ben:  I  just  cannot  count  the  words 
that  were  read  over  there- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
please  permit  the  Chair  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings? I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
please  try  to  observe  the  courtesies  and  the 
agreed-upon  procedures,  however  informal 
they  may  have  been,  because  all  members  of 
the  committee  are  anxious  to  get  to  the  re- 
mainder of  these  departmental  estimates.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  does 
not  want  to  purposely  waste  the  time  of  the 
House,  so  perhaps  he  would  observe  the 
courtesies  and  privileges  attributed  to  all 
members. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  suggest  that  you  keep 
order  over  there,  will  you? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
was  the  reference  that  was  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre?  I  heard  reference  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre.  Does  the 
member  for  Humber  mean  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  alas  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  heard  no 
reference  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.    Ben:    I    did    make    a    reference,    Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Is   the   member   for   Scar- 
borough   Centre    objecting    to    whatever   the 
reference  may  have  been? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  want  to  know  what  it 
was,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  it  was  complimentary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Humber  would— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow 
the  member  to  continue  this  agnostic  funda- 
mentalism? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  quite  willing  to  do 
that  if  all  other  hon.  members  are  agreeable. 
The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  going  to  allow  him  to 
continue  without  withdrawing  that  statement 
or  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  statement  was  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  statement  about  all  of  us 
being  atheists. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  said,  "in 
his  opinion"  and  any  member  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion- 
Mr.  Martel:  I  do  not  think  the  guy  has  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  did  not  say  that  they 
were— 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean,  "in  his 
opinion"?  Would  you  like  to  know  my 
opinion? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  may 
express  his  opinions.  He  did  not  state  it  as  a 
fact. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  slandering  other 
members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  wish  to  make  an  issue  of 
the  thing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  In  my  opinion,  the  man  is  a 
fool. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —they  may  so  proceed. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  demand 
that  you  withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  wish 
to  make  any  statement  regarding  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  his  suggestion  that  the— 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  I  have  always  stated  that,  during 
the  four  years  I  have  been  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  take  the  fool's  part 
in  "King  Lear." 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  always  said  I  will  listen 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  we  should 
proceed  with  the  estimates,  we  are  wasting 
time. 
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Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Martel:    Can  the   Minister  provide   a 
headshrinker  for  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Humber  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Aharan  of  the 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  of  Ontario  stated  that  he  believed 
that,  "Alcoholism  in  the  individual  is  a 
symptom  of  a  serious  underlying  personality 
disorder,  characterized  by  inner  emptiness 
and  an  absence  of  purpose  and  meaning  in 
the  individual's  life.  As  a  social  problem," 
he  believes,  "alcoholism  is  a  symptom  of 
society's  failure  to  inculcate  values  that 
challenge  the  individual  and  provide  meaning 
to  his  existence". 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  striking  that  when  I  try 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  through  this  House  to  society,  the  neces- 
sity for  inculcating  values  that  challenge  the 
individual  and  provide  means  to  his  existence 
—that  is,  bringing  morality  into  people's 
lives— most  of  the  interjections  come  from  a 
party  that  professes  to  have  more  members 
of  the  clergy  in  it  than  any  other  party,  and 
I  fail  to  understand  why. 

It  is  fine  to  have  an  addiction  research 
foundation,  and  an  alcohol  research  founda- 
tion, but  what  one  of  the  leading  doctors  of 
that  foundation  says,  basically,  is  this:  That 
perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  treating  these  people 
as  having  a  disease  or  referring  to  them  as 
diseased— that  what,  in  essence,  is  the  basic 
fault  is  that  they  have  not  had  inculcated 
in  them  principles  on  which  our  society  was 
based. 

It  may  be  fine  to  have  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, and  all  these  other  research  direc- 
tors. But  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else,  is  perhaps  a  plain  word  which  is  losing 
very  much  style  these  days.  And  that  one 
word  is  religion. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  we  might 
assist  people  who  are  carrying  on  this  research 
by  supplying  whatever  they  are  lacking,  or 
unable  to  supply,  and  there  are  moral  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  inculcated  in  our 
young  people.  If  we  do  that,  we  are  getting 
down  to  the  cause,  the  basic  root,  of  this 
evil  that  has  possessed  our  society  today, 
rather  than  just  trying  to  cover  up  the  evils 
with  talcum  powder. 

Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  question  referred  to  earlier  by  the 


Minister  of  Health  in  reporting  on  the  specific 
grants  to  private  institutions  that  are  provid- 
ing care  and  shelter  for  young  drug  addicts. 
The  question  is  simply  this:  That  the  figures, 
while  they  indicate  a  general  support  of  these 
programmes,  do  not  go  far  enough  to  make 
any  substantial  financial  difference  to  the  pro- 
grammes; I  am  wondering  whether  the  health 
department— or  this  particular  section  of  the 
health  department,  the  drug  addiction  section 
—can  think  of  the  possibility  of  giving  some 
real  substantial  support  to  these  programmes 
by,  wherever  possible,  providing  service  for 
a  child,  or  a  young  addict,  or  a  young  person 
who  is  struggling  to  deal  with  the  drug 
problem,  that  cannot  be  served  elsewhere? 
That  they  be  funded,  person  by  person,  so 
that  the  programmes  have  some  basis  for 
operation?  It  is  fine  to  give  $10,000  once, 
but  if  it  represents  one  fifty-secondth  of  the 
total  cost  per  year,  it  does  not  stabilize  the 
programme. 

We  are  far  past  the  time  when  we  can 
count  on  the  charity  of  the  community,  or 
of  private  welfare,  to  take  care  of  these  im- 
portant tasks.  If  the  programmes  merit  a 
grant  at  all,  then  I  would  suggest,  why  not 
a  grant  that  has  to  do  with  a  per  diem  cost 
for  serving  these  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Answering  specifically  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are,  of  course, 
grants  in  aid  to  show  our  support  of  a  pro- 
gramme, where  these  people  have  come  to 
us  and  said:  We  feel  that  these  groups  are 
all  serving  a  valuable  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  overall  re- 
search that  is  done,  we  may  not  find  which 
is  the  best  way  to  treat  these  problems.  There 
may  be  many  ways. 

Now  we  do  have  the  regular  facilities  which 
are  completely  publicly  supported  in  the  hos- 
pitals, in  the  various  places  such  as  this.  It  is 
a  suggestion  and  we  will  take  a  look  at  it. 
But  I  just  want  to  assure  the  House  that, 
at  this  time,  these  are  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  cover  all  the  treatments.  They  are 
merely  a  showing  on  the  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  an  interest  and  support  of  this  pro- 
gramme—to let  us  see  what  these  groups  can 
do. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  my  point  was  that  the 
programmes  are  in  danger  of  financially  col- 
lapsing, and  they  are  continually  struggling 
for  funds.  If  they  have  enough  value  to 
have  a  grant,  then  the  grant  should  be  in 
terms  of  specific  service  that  they  give  to  an 
individual  child.    Whether  or  not  they  have 
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been  proven,  I  think  the  fact  is  that  there 
may  be  a  need  for  a  great  many  approaches. 

I  would  not  agree  with  all  the  approaches 
that  all  of  these  programmes  have.  I  would 
have  considerable  difference  with  some  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  th'nk  they  should  have 
a  right— and  I  think  it  is  to  our  advantage 
that  they  do  have  the  right— to  get  proper 
financing  so  that  it  can  be  tried. 

They  are  going  to  keep  on  draining  off  a 
certain  amount  of  the  resources  available  in 
the  community  privately;  whether  or  not 
they  are  the  proper  form  we  wish  to  use, 
they  exist.  They  are  there;  they  are  draining 
off  some  of  that  resource.  I  think  they  should 
have,  at  least,  a  proper  opportunity  to  oper- 
ate until  it  is  demonstrated  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  think  this  should  be  part 
of  the  on-going  programme  of  the  founda- 
tion—that they  will  look  at  this.  If  they  are 
giving  a  grant  in  aid  they  are,  of  course, 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  that  body. 
And  if  real  problems  exist,  and  they  feel 
there  is  a  real  beneficial  programme,  and 
something  that  should  be  supported,  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  look  at  it.  That  is  part 
of  their  work. 

Mr.  Brown:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  Minister— I  do  not 
have  my  last  year's  book  here— is  there  an 
increase  in  the  budgetary  amount  for  the 
foundation  in  the  1969-1970  period,  from 
the  $6.5  million  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  the  vote  for  the  alco- 
holism and  drug  addiction  research  founda- 
tion, yes.  The  estimate  has  been  increased 
by  $1  million. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  want  to  raise  a  question 
with  the  Minister,  and  I  will  not  take  too 
much  time.  I  want  him  to  keep  track  of  the 
situation  for  me.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Minister  regarding  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  anticipated  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  foundation,  and  also  of  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe. 
But  I  think  that  the  member  has  got  to 
play  a  stronger  role  so  that  we  can  get  a 
stronger  position  of  his  opinion  of  the  work 
of  the  foundation.  Because,  regardless  of 
what  we  say,  I  have  found  some  gaps  that 
are  not  satisfactory— satisfactory  to  myself. 


There  must  be  a  breakdown,  some  place, 
in  the  work  of  the  foundation,  and  the  work 
of  those  interested  in  reducing  the  alcoholic 
problem  in  this  province.  First,  I  am  aware 
that  in  the  local  branches— and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  about  four  in  the  past  two  years— 
their  main  complaint  is  that  they  are  not 
getting  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
at  the  local  level.  I  will  leave  that  point 
there  for  the  Minister's  perusal. 

I  want  to  raise  a  specific  case  and  I  will 
send  the  information  over  to  the  Minister, 
and  I  would  like  the  department  to  answer 
me  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  this  is  the  case  of  one  Douglas 
Harvey,  who  was  sentenced  to  seven  months 
in  Guelph,  in  approximately  October  1968, 
because  of  six  convictions  for  drinking  under 
age. 

I  will  make  it  brief.  The  defence  counsel 
said  the  chap  was  unfortunate.  He  was  caught 
six  times,  and  the  fines  ranged  from  $50  on 
upwards.  He  was  given  time  to  pay  the  fines 
and  was  unemployed  and  could  not  pay  them. 

On  the  sixth  conviction  he  was  sentenced  to 
seven  months  and  a  fine  of  $1,750.  The  de- 
fence counsel  says  the  boy  was  not  alcoholic. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  under 
the  influence,  impaired  or  drunk.  The  defence 
counsel  in  his  plea  said  that  he  was  just  an 
unfortimate,  that  when  he  had  a  drink  with 
the  boys,  or  at  a  party,  or  at  a  social  function, 
a  policeman  was  there  to  put  the  hand  on 
him. 

But  the  judge  says:  "Alcohol  is  a  problem 
with  you,  you  owe  money,  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  money.  I  am  told  that  you  do  not 
have  an  alcoholic  problem;  but  you  do.  You 
are  an  alcoholic",  said  the  judge.  But  he  still 
sent  him  for  six  months  to  Guelph  Reforma- 
tory. Now  there  is  some  gap  somewhere  in 
our  programme  if  this  happened.  The  boy  was 
not  there  long  before  an  allegation  by  his 
mother  generated  a  story  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator.  It  was  headed  "Son  Beaten  In 
Reformatory— Mother". 

He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Burtch  Rehabilitation  Farm  in  Brantford.  Now, 
there  are  two  things.  If  he  was  an  alcoholic, 
or  had  an  alcoholic  problem,  this  was— without 
any  reasoning— the  wiong  thing  to  do.  If  he 
was  not  an  alcoholic,  and  he  was  a  victim  of 
circumstances,  that  some  particular  policeman 
had  the  finger  out  for  him,  then  the  drinking 
age  should  be  reduced. 

To  send  him  there  for  that  purpose— there 
is  a  complete  gap  in  our  programme  some- 
place. 
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This  is  only  one  of  the  several  cases  I  have 
watched  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  I 
would  ask  the  Minister— I  will  send  copies 
of  the  clippings  over  to  his  office— to  follow 
this  case,  and  I  would  like  an  answer  as  to 
outcome  of  this  particular  situation.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  our  whole  system  when 
this  sort  of  thing  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  will  look  into  that. 
Perhaps  you  should  send  it  to  the  Attorney 
General,  too— or  I  will.  Because  I  think  it 
perhaps  comes  under— 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  be  one  minute  exactly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister, 
through  you,  sir,  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  this  year.  Bill 
S1816,  and  this  is  The  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969.  I  will  send 
him  my  copy,  because  there  is  some  good 
material  in  here  which  I  think  we  could  in- 
corporate into  Ontario  which  will  be  a  benefit 
to  all  of  us. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
not  directly  under  this  vote,  sir,  but  it  is  an 
emergency.  I  have  just  received  a  phone  call 
that  20  more  patients  have  just  been  stricken 
at  Whitby  and  they  urgently  need  some  help 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  like  to  raise  on  this  first 
vote.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  college 
of  nurses,  one  of  the  items  for  which  there  is 
a  grant  given.  May  I  just  confirm  one  point, 
Mr.  Minister?  As  I  recall,  your  predecessor 
indicated  on  one  occasion  in  the  debate  in 
the  House  the  Minister  of  Health  is  automati- 
cally a  member  of  the  council  of  the  college 
of  nurses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  a  representative  on 
the  college  of  nurses.  I  do  not  sit  there  my- 
self- 

Mr.  Ben:  Do  not  cover  the  mike,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  A  member  of  our  research 
and  planning  division  sits  there  as  my  repre- 
sentative on  the  council. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  want  to  raise  with 
the  Minister  the  general  proposition  of  the 
relationship  to  a  professional  body  which  has 


self-regulatory  powers  roughly  comparable  to 
those,  I  suppose,  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  I 
want  to  raise  in  that  context  a  specific  issue 
which  was  raised  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
a  week  or  two  ago.  Namely,  the  regulations 
the  council  has  imposed  on  Grace  Hospital 
nursing  graduates  as  they  seek  to  upgrade 
their  accreditation  by  writing  an  RN  exam. 
The  problem  of  these  professional  bodies  is  a 
perplexing  one,  for  protocol  has  to  be  ob- 
served, or  at  least  we  have  been  told  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  pass  an  Act  giving  them  cer- 
tain powers  to  run  their  own  aff^airs,  but  it 
seems  to  me  at  some  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  somebody 
—and  I  presume  it  is  the  Minister— to  move, 
if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  public  wel- 
fare is  not  being  served  as  fully  as  it  might 
be.  We  can  change  the  Act,  that  is  certain. 
But  without  even  changing  the  Act,  in  the 
instance  of  the  college  of  nurses,  you  are  in 
an  even  stronger  position,  because  you  have 
just  confirmed  that  you  have  a  representative 
right  on  the  council. 

Now,  admittedly  that  representative  may 
be  outvoted,  or  she  may  be  outvoted  in  this 
instance,  but  the  theoretical  point  that  I  am 
raising  still  exists.  To  come  to  the  specifics: 
We  are  desperately  short  of  nurses  in  this 
province.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  college  of 
nurses  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stand- 
ards of  Grace  Hospital  graduates  were  not 
high  enough  and  that  they  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove,  that  through  experience 
or  otherwise,  they  had  upgraded  their  stand- 
ings and  could  qualify  for  an  RN  by  writing 
exams. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  council 
stipulated  that  if  a  person  had  not  been  prac- 
tising continuously  in  the  last  five  years  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  they  would  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  to  write  the  exams.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is— if  the  term  is  not  too 
inappropriate— sort  of  a  dog-in-the-manger 
approach.  An  RN  that  has  not  been  practising 
for  25  years  can  come  back  into  the  profes- 
sion and  start  practising  and  there  is  no  re- 
quirement to  re-check  her  skills  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

If  the  council  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  exam  must  be  written,  why  isn't  the  writing 
of  examinations  stripped  of  all  these  other 
restrictions.  There  are  instances  where  women 
have  been  out  of  the  country  \vith  their  hus- 
bands on  overseas  duty  in  the  armed  forces. 
They  have  perhaps  been  married  and  had 
family  obligations,  so  they  have  not  been 
practising  for  the  last  five  years  and  they,  in 
eff^ect,  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  upgrade 
themselves.  There  is  another  example  of  an 
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ostensibly  picayune  attitude  but  rather  it  is 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  approach— they  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  w^rite  the  exams 
a  second  time,  if,  perchance,  they  failed  the 
first  time.  In  short,  there  are  definite  restric- 
tions and  barriers.  If  a  person  writes  an  exam 
and  passes,  fine.  If  they  v^rite  an  exam  and 
fail,  good,  those  the  the  rules.  But  why  each 
of  the  other  restrictions  that  have  been  in- 
jected into   the  picture? 

I  put  this  question  to  the  Minister  in  terms 
of  what  he  can  and  is  going  to  do  about  it. 
In  my  experience,  as  I  talk  to  doctors,  Grace 
Hospital  graduates  are  generally  regarded  by 
doctors  as  perhaps  as  good,  if  not  the  best 
maternity  nurses  in  the  hospitals.  This  is  the 
specialization  that  is  well  known  of  the  Grace 
Hospital  graduates  and  their  training.  If  we 
have  a  shortage  of  nurses,  why,  can  you  not 
in  the  staffing  of  hospitals— assuming  this  is 
an  accurate  judgment— why  can  you  not  put 
Grace  Hospital  graduates  on  the  maternity 
wards  and  use  the  other  nurses  elsewhere,  so 
that  their  specialized  skill  will  be  used  as 
fully  as  possible? 

But  the  proposition  of  forcing  them  out  of 
the  picture  in  effect,  so  that  they  cannot 
practise  at  all,  or  forcing  them  to  take  nurs- 
ing aid  status— with  the  lower  income  and  the 
lower  status  sometimes  after  they  have  been 
acknowledged  as  nurses,  and  maybe  have 
practised  for  15,  20  or  30  years— it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  pretty  indefensible  kind  of  propo- 
sition. 

So  I  ask  the  Minister  what  his  present  view 
is  on  this  question.  More  important,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  the  council  of  nurses  has  dug 
in  on  this  issue  and  has  given  no  indication 
that  they  are  going  to  change  their  minds, 
what  power  he  thinks  he  has  to  intervene  to 
see  that  when  the  exams  are  written  the 
results  of  the  exams  without  any  other  re- 
strictions, are  accepted— in  short  to  stop  this 
effort  to  keep  these  women  out  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  deal  with  that  before  I  go  to  my  second 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little 
more  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  than  I 
was  when  it  was  brought  up  in  a  question 
several  weeks  ago.  I  can  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  and  I  really  cannot  find  too  much 
wrong  with  a  lot  of  his  reasoning,  except  that 
perhaps  the  general  statement  that  we  have  a 
great  shortage  of  nurses  is  perhaps  not  exactly 
accurate  at  this  time.  I  find  there  are  many 


registered  nurses  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
coming  to  me  and  telling  me  they  cannot  get 
jobs.  I  made  a  few  comments  at  the  opening 
of  the  Credit  Valley  Regional  School  of 
Nursing  last  week  about  this.  I  am  not  ready 
to  say  anything  definitively  on  this.  I  suspect 
that  some  of  the  problem  is  that  the  hospitals 
are  not  willing  to  adjust  their  traditional 
methods  of  employing  nurses  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  skilled  people  who  are 
skilled  registered  nurses  and  who  want  to 
work  on  a  certain  part-time  basis.  But  I  also 
recognize,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  expect 
to  have  the  cream  of  the  jobs  and  not  take 
the  tough  shifts,  which  of  course  some  do. 
But  I  do  find  there  are  more  registered 
nurses,  particularly  married  women,  who  have 
raised  their  families,  who  have  taken  the  re- 
fresher course  and  now  tell  me  they  cannot 
get  jobs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  registered 
nurses.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  but  it  is  some- 
thing I  am  looking  into. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  com- 
pany. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But  I  think  the  other 
point,  of  course,  that  I  made  in  this  general 
situation,  is  that  we  in  this  province  in  re- 
gard to  nurses  are  in  a  pretty  good  position 
because  we  have  so  many  nurses  coming  in 
from  other  jurisdictions.  The  thing  that 
worries  me  is  that  if  this  supply  from  other 
jurisdictions  was  ever  to  be  cut  off,  we  could 
be  in  a  more  difficult  position.  But,  of  course, 
we  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  make 
sure  our  training  programmes  advance,  as 
they  are  doing. 

In  regard  to  this  specific  one,  the  Grace 
Hospital  situation,  I  cannot  give  any  definite 
answer  on  it.  I  have  had  contact  with  Mrs. 
Mathers  who,  I  understand,  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  group  that  is  concerned  about 
this.  I  am  trying  to  make  arrangements  to  see 
her.  I  realize  there  is  a  deadline  some  time 
later  in  December.  I  thought  we  could  meet 
her  about  December  15,  but  I  asked  my  sec- 
retary yesterday  to  move  that  meeting  up  so 
that  we  can  meet  probably  next  week,  if  we 
can  get  the  meeting  going,  so  that  I  can  get 
to  talk  to  them  specifically  about  this  and 
meet  with  Miss  Black  and  our  people  at  the 
college  and  try  to  see  if  there  is  a  way  to 
resolve  this. 

That  is  all  I  can  tell  members,  that  we  are 
going  to  look  at  it  very  carefully.  I  can 
appreciate  the  problem  the  nurses  have;  I 
also  think  the  hon.  members  can  appreciate 
the  problems  we  have  when  you  appoint  these 
regulatory  bodies  for  the  professions  and  you 
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give  them  a  certain  leeway  to  operate  under 
regulations,  and  they  decide  to  operate  that 
way  but  you  do  not  like  what  they  do;  then 
it  again  becomes  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  the  Minister 
pursuing  the  Grace  Hospital  question.  As  to 
the  general  proposition,  I,  along  with  him, 
and  a  lot  of  other  people,  would  like  to  have 
some  definitive  assessment  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  shortage  of  nurses  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  suspect  it  is  trying  to 
fit  these  married  women  who  want  to  come 
back  into  the  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cannot  think  of  any 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  greater  flow 
of  married  women  back  into  the  profession 
than  any  given  year  over  the  last  20  years. 
So  why  has  that  altered  the  picture?  They 
did  not  all  get  married  at  the  same  time  and 
all  get  their  families  to  a  point  where  they 
were  free  to  return  to  the  profession  this 
past  year.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
any  more  time  on  it,  I  want  to  go  on  to  a 
final  point. 

I  think  the  first  estimate  is  an  appropriate 
point  to  take  a  look  at  the  general  approach 
of  the  government  and  this  department.  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  report  that  came  back  from 
the  standing  committee  on  health  yesterday. 
If  I  may  make  a  comment  in  passing,  this 
committee,  in  my  view,  has  operated  as  a 
standing  committee  should  operate  and  as 
very  few  of  them  normally  have  operated  in 
past  years  around  this  Legislature.  And  that 
is— providing  a  forum  to  acquaint  both  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  govern- 
ment with  the  inadequacies,  or  at  least  the 
facts  of  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  fields 
that  happen  to  fall  under  its  jurisdiction. 

However,  without  dwelling  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  committee,  which  deserves 
commendation,  it  is  the  report  that  attracted 
me.  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  pat  where 
we  are,  in  providing  health  care  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  when  all  we  have  provided, 
basically,  are  two  of  the  major  components 
after  some  25  years  of  talking  about  the  issue: 
namely,  hospital  coverage  and  medical  cover- 
age. Let  me  set  the  context,  not  in  my  own 
words,  but  in  the  words  of  one  paragraph  in 
this  report  from  the  standing  committee: 
It   is   the   conclusion   of  this   committee 

that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  review  and 

revision  of  the  health  care  of  our  province. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  only  a  total  health 


care  programme  will  sufiiciently  satisfy  our 
needs.  We  appreciate  the  tremendous  cost 
of  such  a  programme  and  at  the  same  time 
we  recognize  the  need,  with  the  realization 
that  it  can  only  be  instituted  in  a  gradual 
manner. 

We  feel  that  the  most  important  need  is 
in  the  field— 

And  I  am  going  to  stop  right  there.  They 
began  to  express  their  views  as  to  what  were 
the  next  steps.  The  significance  of  that  com- 
ment is  the  assertion  that  we  carmot  stand 
where  we  are,  that  we  must  move  forward 
and  that  we  can  move  forward.  The  thing  that 
delights  me  about  that  report  is  that,  in  its 
own  way,  it  underlines  precisely  what  I  said 
in  a  press  conference  this  week  when  we 
announced  our  new  approach  to  the  financing 
of  OHSIP  and  OHSC.  The  Liberals  immedi- 
ately said  that  it  is  impossible,  it  is  not 
credible,  we  cannot  go  forward  any  more— 
essentially  the  Conservative  stand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  we  did  not  say  that! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Humber  said.  He  says  we  are  doing 
all  that  we  can  do  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  Ben:  Bosh! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  thought,  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  was  speaking 
for  the  Liberals  in  the  lead-off,  he  was  speak- 
ing for  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  did  not  listen  to  all 
I  said;  he  is  so  far  off. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  it  was  not 
credible;  this  was  all  we  could  pay  for  at 
the  present  time.  And  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  essentially  the  Tory  position.  If  the 
Liberals  are  in  the  process  of  changing,  that 
is  interesting,  but  their  previous  position  was 
enunciated  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  member  should  get  his 
ears  blown  out  and  listen. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  the  point  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to,  Mr.  Chairman- 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  in  later  esti- 
mates to  go  into  detail— is  that  there  are 
three  urgent  areas  where  we  can  move  im- 
mediately. We  can  and  we  should  move  to 
the  coverage  of  drugs.  Otherwise,  medical 
coverage  is,  to  a  degree,  ineffectual.  What 
is  the  point  of  going  to  a  doctor  and  getting 
a  prescription  if  you  cannot,  in  effect,  pay 
for  the  prescription?  You  may  have  wasted 
both  your  time  and  the  time  of  the  doctor. 
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Secondly,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  move  forward  to  the  inclusion  of 
chiropractic  services  in  the  paramedical  field. 
And  thirdly,  as  has  been  argued  by  many 
people  in  this  House,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  standing  committee,  it  is  just 
nonsense,  economically  and  socially  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  human  conduct  to  other 
fellow  human  beings,  that  we  should  not 
move  immediately  to  the  inclusion  of  nurs- 
ing homes  under  the  hospital  plan.  And  that 
is  precisely  what  we  have  put  in  our  pack- 
age. As  to  the  cost  of  it,  I  will  deal  with 
that  at  a  later  period,  but  I  just  sum  it  all 
up  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  would  you  please  indicate  to  me  what 
item  we  are  on? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    We   are   under  the   first 
item,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  which  I  am  present- 
ing a  different  approach  to  delivering  health 


tabled  in  the  House,  not  in  the  committee 
stage.  And  he  asked  for  the  concurrence  of 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  and  myself 
for  permission  to  bring  it  forward  in  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  a  report  of  the  committee 
and  ought  to  have  been  tabled  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  that  last  evening 
when  the  hon.  member  requested  that  he  be 
permitted  before  the  votes  were  called,  I 
asked  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  and 
I  did  get  that  concurrence.  It  has  now  been 
brought  in  as  part  of  the  remarks  prior  to 
dealing  with  the  votes,  and  I  think  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  made  brief 
reference  to  the  content  of  the  report.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  should  be  out  of  order 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  on  a  point  of  clari- 
fication, did  the  member  for  Quinte  say  that 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  health,  or 
was  it  the  Chairman's  reflections? 


Mr.  Ben:  We  are  discussing  item  No.  1; 
would  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  what  item  of  that  vote  are  we? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  taking  the  first 
vote  under  items;  we  are  taking  vote  801, 
which  is  departmental  administration  and 
policy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remarks 
are  in  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  this  an  opening  address? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Particularly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  I  am  commenting  directly  on  what 
was  presented  to  us  on  the  first  vote  regard- 
ing the  general  approach  of  the  government 
to  health  care,  in  the  report  of  the  standing 
committee  on  health. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  relating  the  hon. 
member's  remarks  to  those  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter),  which 
I  thought  were  permitted  with  the  consent  of 
the  House,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  out  of 
order. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   That  is   right. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  mind  if  you  refer  to  this  report, 
but  I  would  point  out  this  was  not  brought 
down  as  part  of  the  estimates.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  hon.  member  for  Quinte 
was  not  present  in  the  House  when  he  in- 
tended to  have  it  tabled  as  a  report  of  the 
committee.     In    fact,    it    should    have    been 


Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  said  it  was  the 
report  of  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Quinte 
has  told  the  committee  that  it  was  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  health. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  May  I  say  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  studied  the  report  and 
accepted  its  contents.  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health  accepted  the 
contents  as  did  everybody. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  we  do  not  waste 
any  more  time.  I  do  not  plan  to  take  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  to  wrap  up  my 
comments  that  got  a  little  scattered  with 
these  interruptions.  I  think  the  report  from 
the  standing  committee  of  this  Legislature, 
representative  of  all  parties,  places  the  cor- 
rect context  for  our  approach,  namely,  that 
what  we  have  is  inadequate  and  is  not 
financed  equitably. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  move  forward  on 
major  gaps  in  our  health  care  coverage.  Ad- 
mittedly we  cannot  provide  the  whole  health 
package  at  the  present  time.  There  may  be 
arguments  as  to  which  elements  we  add  to 
the  package,  but  we  cannot  stand  still. 

That,  in  essence,  is  not  only  what  we  be- 
lieve in— that,  in  essence,  is  what  we  have 
done,  as  far  as  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
concerned— in  a  presentation  a  couple  of  days 
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ago.  We  have  picked  out  for  immediate  in- 
clusion chiropractic  services,  drugs  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  done  as  we  pointed  out— 
and  I  can  deal  vi^ith  it  in  a  later  estimate— by 
reducing  the  cost  of  present  expenditures  for 
health  for  every  average  family  of  four  be- 
low $13,000,  even  though  you  add  to  the 
health  package  drugs,  chiropractic  services 
and  nursing  homes.  With  that  kind  of  a  prac- 
tical possibility  I  would  hope  that  even  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  would  be  per- 
suaded and  that  the  government  would  move 
immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  that  I  had  perhaps  conveyed  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  what  this  department  and 
this  government  is  doing  in  my  opening  re- 
marks. But  perhaps  this  was  missed  on  some 
of  the  members. 

As  I  indicated,  we  have  a  unique  body  in 
this  province,  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health, 
which  is  an  advisory  body  to  this  department 
and  to  this  government  on  health  matters.  It 
was  set  up  under  statutory  authority  in  The 
Department  of  Health  Act,  and  we  gave  it 
this  task  of  preparing  for  us,  as  people  have 
said  many  times,  a  total  health  plan— an  out- 
line against  which  you  can  operate.  And  all 
the  expertise  of  the  health  service  fields  have 
been  drawn  together  in  this. 

I  was  very  amazed  to  see  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  doing,  to  meet  the  personnel  that 
have  been  taking  part  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  council  of  health,  and  to  see  the  kind 
of  things  that  they  are  drawing  together. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  long  have  they  been  at 
it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  have  been  at  it 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  About  two  years. 

Now  they  have  taken  all  these  various 
problems  and  they  have  drawn  them  together 
in  various  sub-committee  reports— which  I 
said  to  this  House  would  be  ready  with  a 
general  statement  in  January.  Now  this  rep- 
resents a  total  approach  to  health  care  in  this 
province  against  which  all  these  things  must 
then  be  put  in  perspective. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  talking  about  the 
Committee  on  healing  arts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  am  talking  about 
the  council  on  health.  This  is  not  the  com- 
nlittee  on  the -healing  arts.  The  committee  on 


the  healing  arts  has  prepared  basically  by 
bringing  in  recommendations  about  the 
various  professional  groups,  and  their  licens- 
ing, and  regulations  and  their  relationship. 
In  fact,  the  very  things  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  talking  about— relationships,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  council  of  nurses,  and  the 
various  councils  of  the  healing  arts,  the 
chiropractic  councils,  and  so  forth. 

But  this  is  the  council  on  health— dealing 
with  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  health  ser- 
vices in  this  province.  Out  of  this,  we  think 
will  come  a  plan  against  which  can  be  placed 
all  these  programmes. 

Our  view  is  that  you  just  do  not  do  these 
things.  You  do  not  just  take  isolated  things, 
and  say  you  add  this,  and  you  do  this  and 
you  do  this.  You  look  at  it,  and  you  do  this 
in  the  total  context.  I  think  that  a  good  point 
to  be  made  here  is,  for  instance— and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  realizes 
that  the  approach  is  not  as  simple,  or  "sim- 
plistic"—as  the  member  for  Sudbury  would 
say— as  just  saying  you  include  nursing  homes 
under  OHSC. 

It  has  to  be  related  to  the  total,  not  to  the 
cost,  but  to  the  total  picture— to  the  number 
of  acute  beds  and  to  the  moving  of  patients 
from  acute  beds  to  convalescent  beds,  to 
nursing  home,  to  home  care.  And  there  has 
got  to  be  a  total  policy  worked  out  so  that 
you  just  do  not  add  costs  at  one  end.  Because 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  with  a  total  ap- 
proach in  a  total  programme,  we  can  do  these 
kinds  of  things  without  really  adding  much 
cost,  with  better  utilization  of  all  the  facili- 
ties in  the  community.  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  looking  for. 

In  this  very  regard,  there  is  a  Cabinet 
committee  presently  working  very  actively  in 
developing  this  approach  to  the  nursing  home 
problem,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  an  answer 
to  that  very  soon.  That  is  one  area  that  is 
being  looked  at  in  that  total  approach  man- 
ner. Not  just  as  a  question  of  adding  it  as 
another  benefit,  because  that  is  not  the 
answer, 

I  say  this  because  I  just  want  the  House 
to  know  that  the  department,  and  the  coun- 
cil on  health,  which  represents  all  those 
people  in  the  province  who  have  to  do  with 
total  health  picture,  are  working  on  a  plan 
for  this  province.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  we 
get  that  plan,  we  can  then  fit  these  other 
components,  and  take  those  that  are  of 
highest  priority,  and  work  towards— as  we  all 
want  to  do— the  best  health  care  for  this 
province.        (t      . .  ,      ■    ■')  - 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  801  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  one 
of  the  members— I  think  it  was  the  member 
for  Humber— spoke  of  the  new  pharmacy 
drug  plan  which  was  presumably  to  lower 
the  cost  of  drugs.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  for  April  14, 
15  and  16,  1969,  and  there  is  something  in 
here  I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister,  because  it  is  of  great  importance. 

Moved  by  D.  L.  Mclnnes,  seconded  by 
W.  R.  Foltas  that  council  approve  the 
seeking  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  which 
would  give  the  Council  of  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council, 
power  to  make  regulations  defining  im- 
proper conduct  in  a  professional  respect  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

It  sounds  quite  innocuous,  but  let  me  warn 
the  Minister  now  of  the  reason  for  this,  and 
what  the  meaning  is  behind  it.  The  purpose 
of  this  will  eventually  result  in  higher  prices 
for  drugs.  Let  me  urge  you  now:  Do  not 
pass  this  amendment.  I  will  read  the  next 
paragraph,  that  will  explain  everything: 

"Speaking  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Mclnnes 
explained  the  motion  was  part  of  a  two- 
pronged  attack  which  was  planned  to  make 
on  (1)—"  which  is  irrelevant,  and— "(2)  adver- 
tising in  the  province".  And  it  goes  on:  "This 
will  allow  the  college  to  take  action  in  the 
matter  of  advertising." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  whole 
point  of  it  was:  "We  will  be  able  to  crack 
down  on  places  like  Vanguard  Pharmacy  and 
other  cutrate  drug  stores  that  are  advertising 
low  prices." 

If  you  allow  this  amendment  to  pass,  if  you 
bring  in  this  amendment  in  the  House,  you 
will  have  higher  drug  prices  in  this  province. 
Let  me  strongly  urge  you:  Resist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  drawing  this  to  our  attention.  I  am  quite 
aware,  you  know,  of  what  is  going  on  within 
that  profession.  I  know  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  thing.  On  one  side  are  those 
who  want  to  advertise  as  they  do.  There  are 
others  who  want  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
regulations  that  the  other  professions  have, 
so  that  they  can  control  it  in  a  very  profes- 
sional manner.  Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  not  had  any  new  regulations  or 
amendments  to  the  Act  presented  to  me  as 
Minister  yet.  They  may  have  been  working 


with  our  department  on  it,  but  they  have  not 
been  presented  yet.  They  will  all  have  to 
come  to  us,  and  we  will  be  looking  at  them 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  let  me  warn  you  that 
you  are  apparently  unaware  that  someone  in 
your  department  has  promised  this  group  that 
they  will  get  this  amendment.  If  they  get  the 
amendment  you  are  going  to  find  before  elec- 
tion day  that  drug  prices  are  going  to  be 
higher  in  this  province  than  they  were  at 
the  time  you  went  into  office.  So  you  have 
been  warned. 

One  other  brief  matter  on  this  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  draw  to  the  Minister's 
attention  a  model  bill  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  council  of  state  in  the  United 
States  for  a  birth  defect  institute.  This  is  a 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  have  introduced 
here  as  a  private  bill,  but  I  could  not  because 
it  involved  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  get  a  copy  of 
this  bill  because  this  is  a  great  thing,  and  it 
is  being  done  in  a  number  of  the  American 
states.  It  has  not  yet  been  done  in  any  prov- 
inces in  Canada,  and  we  would  do  weU  to 
lead  in  this  particular  field. 

It  has  a  number  of  points  in  it,  but  basi- 
cally it  is  for  the  conducting  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  surveys  of  the  causes,  mor- 
tality and  methods  of  treatment,  prevention 
and  cure  of  birth  defects.  This  is  an  area 
which  is  relatively  untouched  in  the  medical 
field.  It  would  cost  very  little  money,  sur- 
prisingly little.  I  commend  it  to  the  Min- 
ister, and  I  tell  you,  if  you  bring  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  you  will  be  remembered  many 
years  after  all  your  other  foibles,  both  good 
and  bad,  have  been  forgotten. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  see  that  bill.  It  might  just  fit 
into  the  study  that  this  group  on  perinatal 
deaths  is  doing,  and  they  might  take  a  look 
at  it  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  801  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister. Would  he  please  table  the  names  of 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Health,  and  the  areas 
that  they  have  been  pursuing  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Do  you  wish  me  to  read 
them  into  the  record  now,  or  would  you 
just  like  to  have  them? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  We  just  need  to  have  it 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Just  send  it  across. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  it  put  in  the 
record,  but  not  necessarily  read  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman.  How  is  that  arranged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  can  read  them 
quickly.  I  do  not  have  the— did  you  say  you 
wanted  the  background? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  areas  in  which  they 
have  been  working  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  You  said  they  had  been  working  in 
several  areas.  Just  give  us  a  rough  descrip- 
tion of  the  areas  in  which  they  have  been 
working. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  give  you  the  names 
of  the  members:  K.  C.  Charron,  MD,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Health,  chairman  of  council;  S. 
W.  Martin,  FCIS,  FACHA,  chairman,  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission;  Miss  C.  Aikin, 
RN,  BA,  BN,  MA,  London;  R.  M.  Anderson, 
BA,  MD,  CM,  Kingston;  R.  Auld,  Toronto; 
E.  H.  Botterell,  OBE,  MD,  FRCS(C),  King- 
ston; W.  J.  Dunn,  DDS,  London;  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Forrester,  BA,  Belleville  (appointed  June, 
1968);  Rev.  R.  Guindon,  OMI,  BA,  BPh, 
LPh,  STB,  STL,  STD,  Ottawa;  G.  E.  Hall, 
MSA,  MD,  PhD,  DSc,  LLD,  FRCS,  OriUia; 
Oswald  Hall,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Toronto;  T.  L. 
Jones,  DVM,  MSc,  DMV,  Guelph;  J.  D. 
Lovering,  MD,  Toronto  (appointed  June, 
1968);  R.  I.  MacDonald,  BA,  MD,  CM,  FRCP 
(London),  FRCP(C),  FACP,  Toronto;  J.  F. 
Mustard,  MD,  PhD,  Hamilton;  G.  W.  Phelps, 
BSc,  Orillia;  H.  Simon,  Toronto;  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Smart,  Brockville  (resigned  April,  1968);  F.  A. 
Wilson,  PhmB,  Hamilton;  W.  F.  J.  Anderson, 
BA,  MPH,  executive  secretary. 

The  committees  that  these  people  have 
been  working  on  are:  the  committee  on  priori- 
ties and  phasing,  the  committee  on  health 
manpower,  the  committee  on  education  and 
the  health  disciplines,  committee  on  physical 
resources,  the  committee  on  regional  organiza- 
tion of  health  services,  the  committee  on 
health  research,  the  committee  on  health 
statistics,  the  committee  on  library  services, 
the  committee  on  certain  health  services  re- 
quiring special  attention.  These  are  people 
who  sit  on  the  main  Ontario  Council  of 
Health,  of  course.  There  are  many  others  who 
come  on  these  committees.  They  will  be  on 
one  of  these  committees  and  other  people  are 
co-opted  to  work  on  each  of  these  special 
committees. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  801  carry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman— 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  there  are  at  least  200  people  working 
on  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  has 
not  given  much  of  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  federal-provincial  conference  last  week, 
but  one  of  the  things  that  did  come  out  as  a 
news  item  was  that  John  Munro  is  going  to 
undertake  a  committee  on  nutrition  for  Can- 
ada and  I  understand  that  there  is  going  to 
be  research  made  in  each  of  the  provinces  as 
to  the  level  of  nutrition. 

This  sounds  like  a  fairly  pedestrian  approach 
to  the  matter  until  we  realize  what  a  similar 
committee  in  the  United  States  turned  up 
about  three  years  ago.  Unfortunately  it  often 
happens  that  we  are  two  or  three  years 
behind  them,  perhaps  longer,  in  realizing 
what  problems  we  do  face  and  the  Minister, 
no  doubt,  is  aware  that  as  a  result  of  the 
research  in  the  United  States,  programmes  to 
improve  the  nutritional  level  of  large  areas 
—geographic  areas  and  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion—have been  undertaken,  with  moderate 
success,  particularly  among  those  who  literally 
were  starving  to  death,  either  through  igno- 
rance of  basic  nutritional  facts  or  simply 
through  poverty.  Is  the  Minister  going  to  take 
a  specific  role  in  this  research  in  the  province 
or  will  it  be  done  exclusively  by  the  federal 
department?  If  he  is  going  to  be  involved  in 
it,  surely  the  emphasis  would  have  to  come 
in  some  of  those  communities  in  the  heart  of 
our  major  centres  and  also  in  the  northern 
Indian  communities,  particularly. 

There,  I  personally  am  positive  that  the 
results  would  indicate  the  same  thing  that 
has  been  turned  up  in  some  American  com- 
munities—a startling  level  of  malnutrition 
which  could  be  corrected  if  a  co-ordinated 
policy  of  this  government,  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, made  use  of  some  the  food  surpluses 
that  are  presently  waiting  to  find  suitable 
sales.  I  think  particularly  of  the  surpluses  of 
powdered  milk  that  are  available,  which  could 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  these  people  if  we 
find  that,  in  fact,  they  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  This  would  be  an  appropriate 
project  for  this  government,  or  this  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  government  of 
Canada. 

Programmes  to  combat  poverty  are  impor- 
tant, but  if  we  were  to  determine  that  the 
problem  is  as  acute  as  it  might  be  and  as  it 
has  shown  to  be  in  some  other  somewhat 
similar  jurisdictions,  then  I  would  suggest  that 
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we  should  be  gearing  ourselves  to  using  pub- 
lic funds  to  improve  the  nutritional  level,  in 
certain  areas  of  this  province,  of  groups  in 
our  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  thank  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  those  comments.  We,  of 
course,  will  be  co-operating  very  actively  with 
the  study.  This  is  why  it  was  announced  and 
we  discussed  it  at  our  federal-provincial  meet- 
ing. In  many  of  the  undertakings,  the  survey 
will  be  done  in  this  province.  I  understand 
that  the  survey  that  they  are  going  to  do  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  October  1970,  and  carry 
over  a  two-year  period.  The  Ontario  survey 
will  take  place  in  the  winter  season  of  1970- 
71.  But,  I  think  I  would  agree  with  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  This,  of  course,  is  helpful 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  survey 
done,  but  that  will  not  stop  our  efforts  in  this 
whole  area  of  going  ahead  either;  the  efforts 
of  our  department  to  find  out  and  to  assist  in 
the  whole  field  of  nutrition  in  various  areas  of 
this  province.  I  think  that  the  need  for  this 
survey  was  amply  demonstrated  and  supported 
by  the  Federal  Minister  at  our  meeting  and 
we  are  happy  to  co-operate  with  them  in  it. 

Vote  801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  802: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  it  was  decided 
earlier  to  explore  this  programme  by  the  vari- 
ous activities.  So,  under  the  first  activity,  pro- 
gramme administration,  the  operation  of 
schools  for  registered  nursing  assistants.  Any- 
ting  on  that  particular  activity? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  this  junc- 
ture, I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
qualified  nurse  and  how  we  misuse  her  services 
in  Ontario.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  forget  the 
nurse  is  a  true  professional,  and  we  ought  to 
pay  her  like  a  professional  and  we  ought  to 
treat  her  the  way  business  treats  all  its  high- 
priced  help,  by  not  letting  her  waste  her  time 
on  menial  chores  that  can  be  done  by  nursing 
aides,  or  assistants. 

I  was  reading  Yvonne  Crittenden's  interest- 
ing report  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  last  Friday 
in  which  she  tells  how  fulfilling  the  work  of 
the  registered  nursing  assistant  is  for  older 
people  like  widows  and  grandmothers,  who 
have  the  qualities  necessary  to  give  unskilled, 
but  tender  care  and  love  to  patients.  These 
people  find  real  satisfaction  in  a  job  which  is 
reasonably  well  paid  and  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  to  do  a  big  job  of  advertising  if  this 
second  career  does,  in  fact,  exist  for  suitable 
people. 


I  think,  also,  that  we  have  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  recruit  nursing  orderlies  of  both  sexes 
to  take  the  burden  of  the  chores  from  the 
qualified  nurses.  Then  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  and  I  realize  it  may  take  five,  six  or 
seven  years  before  it  is  possible,  we  have  to 
start  putting  the  pressure  on  nurses  to  obtain 
full  degrees. 

The  ambitious  plan  announced  in  1965  by 
the  then  Minister  of  Health  to  have  5,000  new 
nurses  by  1970  has  fallen  short  of  its  target 
and  the  present  enrolment  indicated  that  there 
is  no  way  that  target  can  now  be  met.  The 
answer,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  couple  greater  status 
with  more  pay  and  make  nursing  a  real  pro- 
fession. For  example:  Are  we  still  in  the  two- 
years-plus-one  transitional  stage  where  the 
nurse  must  slave  for  the  third  year  on  a  frac- 
tion of  her  eventual  pay  just  so  that  the  prov- 
ince can  recoup  some  of  the  cost  of  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  might  point  out  that 
a  lot  of  this  discussion  comes  under  the  On- 
tario Hospital  Services  Commission  vote.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  even  have  the  staff 
from  that  commission  here  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. A  lot  of  these  training  programmes,  and 
hospital  matters— however,  there  is  a  section. 
Certainly  part  of  nursing  pertains  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Registered  nursing  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  thought  it  was  registered  nurs- 
ing assistants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  General  nursing  comes 
under  the  other  vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  yes,  that  is  right.  The  course 
would  have  to  tie  in,  too,  why  you  need— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  course  for  nursing 
assistants. 

Mr.  Ben:  Perhaps  they  should  have  been 
together,  I  agree,  but  unless  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  here— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  the  registered  nursing 
assistants  part  of  it,  if  you  could  wait  until 
the  proper  staff  is  here.  If  it  is  general  nursing 
training  tlien  it  should  come  under  the  later 
vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  think  you  can,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  you  brought  in  registered  nurs- 
ing assistants  because  we  could  not  get 
registered  nurses,  you  have  to  tie  in  the  two 
occupations.  One  works  with  the  other. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  that.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  convinced  that  the  large 
turnover  among  Ontario  nurses  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  small-mindedness  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  in  order  if  he  is  talking  about  the 
training  programme.  There  is  a  section  of  this 
vote  for  the  programme  run  by  our  depart- 
ment directly,  and  that  is  the  schools  and 
they  are  in  here  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  is  general  nursing,  you 
could. 

Mr.  Lewis:  An  ominous  portent  passes 
through  the  gallery,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  General  nursing,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  different  from  nursing  assistants. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  understand  the  difference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but,  pray  tell  me,  how  can  you 
discuss  the  function  of  one  without  referring 
to  the  function  of  the  other?  After  all,  we  got 
registered  nursing  assistants  because  we  did 
not  have  enough  registered  nurses.  We  got 
in  registered  nursing  assistants  to  do  some 
of  the  jobs  which  we  discussed  earlier  as 
having  been— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carry  on  with  your  remarks, 

Mr.  Minister- 
Mr.   Ben:    Well,   why  interrupt   me  when 

obviously  you  cannot  divorce  the  two? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  you  carry  on  please. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ben:  Good  grief. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Come  on, 
let  us  not  waste  time. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  getting  beyond  belief.  I  am 
convinced  the  large  turnover  among  Ontario 
nurses  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  small- 
mindedness  of  our  hospital  administration  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Order.  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Granted  there  are  exceptions, 
but  by  and  large,  your  Canadian  hospital 
administrator  is  one  of  a  kind.  No  wonder 
the  brain  drain  has  reached  down  to  the 
nursing  profession— and  the  nursing  profession 
includes  registered  nursing  assistants. 

Anyone  these  days  who  is  treated  as  though 
this  was  still  the  Crimean  War  and  every 
girl  Florence  Nightingale,  is  not  going  to 
stomach  it.  The  next  thing  after  graduation 


will  see  the  spirited  girl  chasing  after  the 
sun  and  adventure  and  romance  and  a  better 
climate,  not  only  in  a  meteorological  sense 
but  also  the  climate  of  human  relations.  So  I 
say,  let  us  treat  all  our  nurses  or  registered 
nursing  assistants  like  the  professionals  they 
are. 

Let  us  not  fight  over  every  penny  of 
their  remuneration  but  let  us  reward  them 
generously.  In  return,  we  can  then  expect 
professional  pride,  competence  and  the  real- 
ization that  there  is  a  worthwhile  career  to 
build  in  Ontario.  At  least  we  ought  to  try  it. 
I  suggest  the  reason  we  have  to  have  regis- 
tered nursing  assistants  is  because  we  ran  out 
of  nurses,  because  they  were  doing,  as  even 
the  Minister  admitted,  menial  tasks.  He  stated 
that  this  is  being  tied  up,  and  "hallelujah" 
is  all  I  can  say.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
stiU  many  of  them  having  to  do  menial  tasks. 

I  spent  14  days  observing  the  operation  of 
a  ward  in  the  hospital  with  a  ringside  seat. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  things  that  they  have 
to  do  were  demeaning.  There  was  a  complete 
waste  of  talent.  For  example,  registered 
nurses  were  required  to  make  the  beds  of 
non-ambulatory  patients.  Do  not  ask  me  why. 
Ordinary  staff,  not  even  nursing  aides,  were 
making  the  beds  of  ambulatory  patients.  But 
if  the  powers  that  be  were  not  notified  that 
patient  "A"  was  now  ambulatory,  the  staff 
that  came  in  would  make  all  the  beds  in  that 
ward  except  the  bed  of  that  ambulatory 
patient  even  though  he  was  not  in  it.  You 
asked  them,  "Why  do  you  not  make  that 
bed?"  They  said,  "Our  instructions  are  that 
this  bed  has  to  be  made  by  a  nurse". 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
that  is  the  case  in  every  hospital  but  it  does 
indicate  a  very,  very  big  breakdown  of  com- 
munication. Surely,  surely  nursing  assistants 
could  make  those  beds  and  surely  there 
should  be  better  communication.  Since  obvi- 
ously you  are  not  going  to  get  your  5,000 
nurses,  what  you  have  to  do  is  really  expand 
the  registered  nursing  assistants  programme 
and  you  have  to  drive  after  older  people  to 
come  into  this  programme.  Not  only  older 
people,  but  the  males  also. 

This  is  the  important  thing.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  a  stereotype  of  what  a  nurse 
or  nursing  assistant  is.  They  think  a  student 
nurse  or  nursing  assistant  is  some  young  girl 
fresh  out  of  high  school.  There  are  many 
others  in  higher  age  brackets  that  can  do 
these  tasks  which  we  assign  to  nursing  assis- 
tants, not  even  just  as  well  as,  but  even  better 
than  the  younger  ones.  They  are  more 
mature,  they  stop  to  think,  they  have  more 
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patience,  more  understanding.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Minister,  that  these  training 
schools  should  look  for  their  nursing  assis- 
tants among  the  40-year-olds  and  up.  I  think 
they  would  find  a  great  number  of  them 
there  and  they  would  really  cut  down  on  the 
cost  of  operating  a  hospital. 

Since  we  are  under  this,  are  we  not  going 
to  be  discussing  special  health  services  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  item? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  for  a  few  moments?  All 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  else  under 
the  first  part  of  vote  802,  administration 
and  the  registered  nursing  assistants?  Any 
comment  from  the  Minister  before  we  move 
on? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  clarification:  Are  you  dealing  item  by  item 
under— 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  was  what  was  decided 
last  evening,  I  understand.  Yes. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  What  item  did  you  just 
ask  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  discussing 
the  programme  of  administration,  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  for  registered  nursing  assis- 
tants, top  of  page  75. 

Is  the  Minister  going  to  reply  to  the  last 
speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  if  there  are  no  other 
comments  on  this  programme.  Of  course,  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member.  As  I  told  him  yesterday,  you  can  go 
into  any  hospital  in  this  province  and  you 
will  find  certain  things,  approve  certain  points 
and  so  forth.  We  are  certainly  working  to- 
wards the  proper  position  of  having  the  total 
health  stream  with  certain  defined  responsi- 
bilities, the  registered  nurses  doing  the  jobs 
for  which  they  are  professionally  trained, 
and  very  well  trained;  the  registered  nursing 
assistants  fitting  into  their  picture,  and  others 
who  are  doing  orderly  assistants*  jobs,  the 
technicians'  job,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  our  programme  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  vote  covers  the  registered  nurs- 
ing assistants  schools  which  we  operate 
directly.  About  43  to  44  per  cent  of  the 
registered  nursing  assistants  that  are  gradu- 
ated in  this  province  come  from  the  schools 
that  are  operated  in  this  programme,  which 
runs  for  35  weeks.  We  think  it  is  a  very  effec- 
tive programme. 


Incidentally,  I  think  in  our  six  schools  there 
are  about  197— just  for  the  information  of  the 
hon.  member— that  are  over  26  years  of  age. 
I  have  noticed  from  going  to  some  of  these 
graduates,  that  there  are  in  fact,  a  lot  of 
people  coming  in  as  registered  nursing  assis- 
tants, women  who  have  decided  to  come  out 
and  take  part  in  the  community  in  another 
career.  They  have  taken  this  particular 
avenue  and  this  course.  Unless  the  members 
have  any  other  questions,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  else  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Programme  of  administra- 
tion carried?  Special  health  services  then. 
The  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  get 
into  the  remarks  that  I  would  like  to  make 
under  special  health  services,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  this  particular  item  covers 
the  health  services  provided  by  the  northern 
Ontario  health  service  operation.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  district  health  units  and  the  pro- 
vision of  mobile  dental  clinics  for  the  people 
of  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
item  is  under  local  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  under  the  special 
health  services  which  are  listed  on  page  75? 
The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  about  the  committee 
that  he  has  assigned  for  venereal  disease 
control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  like  to  know  about  it? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  committee,  what  it  is  doing,  where 
it  is  doing  it?  Who  is  on  that  committee? 
Was  it  recently  formed?  I  would  like  to  know 
what  has  happened  since  recent  facts  have 
come  out  about  the  increase  in  venereal  dis- 
ease in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  follow- 
ing the  guidelines  which  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  put  before  us,  rather 
than  repeat  all  this  again— I  said  all  this 
yesterday  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  outlined 
what  I  felt  about  this,  I  named  the  com- 
mittee and  told  you  their  guidelines,  and 
they  are  now  going  forward. 

If  the  House  would  like  me  to  repeat  it 
all,  I  will  be  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if 
the  hon.  member  looks  in  Hansard  of  yester- 
day—I named  the  committee,  I  told  you  what 
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their  guidelines  were,   and  I  told  you  why 
we  were  doing  this,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  really  wanted  to  know  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  The  guidelines,  of 
course,  are  probably  something  which  depend 
on  how  well  they  are  followed  and  how 
widely  they  are  expended.  That  makes  the 
difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  the  guidelines  will  be  followed.  The 
committee  has  just  been  named  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks.  They  have  not  had  a  meet- 
ing yet,  but  they  are  going  to  be  meeting 
soon,  the  hon.  member  will  see  that  it  in- 
cludes a  good  cross-section  of  people  who 
are  widely  interested  in  this  field,  including 
a  doctor  who  appeared  before  your  commit- 
tee to  talk  about  this  problem  and  who  has 
agreed  to  take  part  on  that  task  force,  Dr. 
Keyl,  I  think. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Could  I  ask  the  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  is  this  what 
prompted  the  committee  being  formed  or 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Anna  Keyl  before  the 
health  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  no,  it  was  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  the  memo 
for  my  consideration  on  this,  much  before 
that  matter  came  up  in  this  House,  or  before 
Dr.  Keyl  appeared  before  the  committee. 

There  were  recommendations  made  in  the 
past  year  by  the  Ontario  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, and  indeed  I  think  parts  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association,  that  suggested 
to  us  that  they  were  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  we  had  pointed  out,  and  I 
think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  pointed  out. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  for  instance,  apart  from 
the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  kind  of  drugs 
that  we  are  providing,  that  the  method  of 
notification— as  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment, we  are  not  being  notified  about  a  lot 
of  cases,  for  many  various  reasons. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  a  suggestion 
in  the  House,  I  think  a  few  weeks  ago,  about 
perhaps  we  should  consider  identifying  by 
number  rather  than  by  name  and  things  like 
this.  Well,  it  was  a  medical  association 
which  made  this  known  to  us  over  the  past 
year,  and  these  kinds  of  things  prompted  the 
setting  up  of  this  committee  to  look  into  it 
and  find  out  what  is  the  best  way. 

A  task  force  like  this  really  has  a  two-fold 
purpose,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  always  very 
easy   from   one    side   to    criticize   setting   up 


task  forces  all  the  time.  But  you  know,  apart 
from  the  recommendations  that  they  present, 
they  serve  a  very  useful  educational  purpose. 
Because  the  various  groups  who  are  on  them, 
and  are  represented  on  them,  share  together 
their  concerns  about  the  problem. 

They  see  the  other  person's  side,  and 
sometimes  out  of  that  comes  an  appreciation 
of  what  should  be  done.  And  they  are  ready 
to  accept  the  recommendations  when  they 
come  along.  That  is  why  it  is  very  nice  to 
involve  all  these  groups  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  department,  in  the  evolving  of  a 
new  venereal  disease  control  programme  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  this 
will  come  some  improvements— and  some 
real  improvements— in  the  way  that  we  are 
handling  the  whole  programme,  because  we 
have  got  to.  The  hon.  member  knows  that  the 
incidence  has  been  rising  in  this  province, 
and  we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

I  am  told  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  task 
force  will  be  at  9.30  on  December  3. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  survey  the  doctors  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  as  has  been  done  in  other  coun- 
tries wanting  to  bring  in  better  reporting  to 
The  Department  of  Public  Health? 

Will  he  survey  doctors  most  likely  to  be 
treating  venereal  diseases,  twice  a  year,  and 
general  practising  physicians  once  a  year?  It 
would  appear  that  what  is  happening  is  they 
are  not  reporting  the  way  they  should  be 
reporting,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  so 
unless  this  department  gets  right  out  at  the 
doctors'  level  and  instigates  that  wish  to 
report. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  that  the  Min- 
ister would  have  to  set  up  a  VD  reporting 
centre.  That  should  not  be  too  difficult.  And 
make  certain  that  the  doctors  report. 

When  the  OMA  talked  about  the  things 
that  it  would  like  to  see,  as  recently  reported 
in  the  Ontario  Medical  Review  of  July  1969, 
it  asked: 

That  the  present  venereal  disease  report 
be  simplified,  to  encourage  complete  report- 
ing; that  the  OMA  recommend  all  persons 
infected  with  venereal  diseases  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  physician,  or  the  public 
health  authority,  with  his  permission  to 
obtain  the  names  of  contacts;  that  the 
reports  of  positive  serologies  and  positive 
gonococcal  specimens  be  followed  up  as 
in    above,    to    obtain    better    reporting    in 
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cases  and  of  contacts;  that  the  OMA  co- 
operate with  The  Department  of  Health  in 
conducting  a  survey  of  all  physicians  in 
Ontario,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
true  incidence  of  a  venereal  disease;  that 
a  tabulated  schedule  of  up-to-date  approved 
treatment,  as  described  in  Dr.  F.  R. 
Manuel's  paper,  "Gonorrhea  today,  a  resume 
of  epidemiology  diagnosis  and  treatment," 
Ontario  Medical  Review  of  February  1969, 
be  furnished  to  the  emergency  and  out- 
patient departments  of  all  hospitals  and  all 
doctors'  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  of  Health  is  new, 
we  realize  this,  but  the  problems  of  venere- 
ology in  Ontario  is  not.  I  have  journals  here 
dated  right  back  to  1962,  1963  and  1964, 
where  pressure  has  been  placed  on  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  to  do  something 
about  the  increases  in  venereal  diseases. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister:  Will  he  under- 
take to  follow  at  least  the  request  of  such  a 
body  as  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  and 
get  right  out  over  the  problems  within  his 
own  department,  and  take  those  requests  and 
institute  them  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
because  the  doctors  who  want  those  pro- 
grammes instituted  are  desperate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  To  sort  of  accept  these 
suggestions— which  are  some  of  many  that 
have  been  made— while  this  task  force  is  going 
to  work  would  not,  I  do  not  think,  be  very 
prudent  on  my  part. 

The  setting  up  of  this  task  force,  and  the 
fact  that  I  want  to  get  a  new  and  definitive 
programme  in  this  area,  was  motivated  partly 
by  those  comments  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  and  their  request  that  we  do 
something  about  this.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
the  public  health  association,  they  may  be 
valid  from  the  medical  point  of  view.  The 
public  health  people,  however,  may  have 
some  modifications. 

As  I  said,  we  are  trying  to  get  them  all 
together,  so  that  out  of  the  task  force  will 
come  recommendations  in  which  all  have 
participated.  All  will  have  taken  part  in  an 
educational  process  of  getting  the  best 
methods.  For  me  to  do  something  unilaterally 
would  not,  I  think,  be  right  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  I  can  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  hon.  member. 

I  have  expressed  my  own  concern,  as  I 
told  the  hon.  members  before  in  this  House. 
I  worked  for  a  year  in  the  venereal  disease 
control  branch  of  this  department,  back  in 
1949,  so  I  was  aware  of  the  kind  of  things 
that  were— 


Mr.  Lewis:  You  know,  you  are  the  Horatio 
Alger  of  venereal  diseases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  fact,  I  worked  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  is  sitting  in  front 
of  me  here,  Mr.  Nichels,  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  do  not  know  what  that  says 
for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  I  can  say  is  that  he 
has  done  very  well  since  then.  I  do  not  know 
about  me.  But  I  am  well  aware  of  many  of 
these  things,  these  problems  that  are  con- 
cerned with  reporting,  and  many  other  things 
associated  with  this  problem.  That  is  why  we 
are  having  these  people  come  in.  We  think 
that  we  have  got  some  of  the  best  people 
here.  Let  us  get  them  going  on  it,  rather  than 
us  trying  to  decide  whether  the  answer  is  right 
here  at  this  point. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Minister,  that 
the  plight  of  the  doctors  at  this  point,  is 
desperate  and  the  things  that  they  are  asking 
for,  are  reasonable  requests. 

For  years  and  years,  the  department  under 
the  Minister  has  known  of  this  problem,  but 
there  has  not  been  the  kind  of  action  that 
now  brings  this  tour-de-force  from  the  On- 
tario Medical  Association.  The  medical  asso- 
ciation has  asked  simply  that  you  do  get  the 
reporting.  That  you  do  not  continue  any 
longer  with  this  haphazard  manner  of  having 
some  physicians  reporting,  some  not;  some 
reporting  11  per  cent  of  what  they  really  see, 
and  so  on.  They  are  asking  that  you  make  a 
non-identifiable  process  for  reporting  which 
might  help  the  physician  to  report  more 
easily  to  you. 

They  are  asking  for  something  like  a  num- 
ber for  identification  purposes.  There  are 
clinics  in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  which 
women  who  are  possibly  infected  but  do  not 
have  any  apparent  symptoms  of  gonorrhea 
can  go  and  be  examined,  yet  not  written  into 
any  medical  record  whatsoever. 

If  the  Minister  wants  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  staff,  I  will  sit  down  and  wait 
while  he  finishes  the  conversation,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Carry  on.  I  have  to  chat 
with  my  ofiicials. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Has  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
never  talked  when  someone  else  was  making 
a  speech  in  the  Legislature? 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  talk  if  I  were  the  Minister  of  Health,  and 
someone  was  trying  to  speak  to  me  about  the 
problems  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  back  as  1963,  a 
national  survey  of  treatments  was  carried  out 
in  the  United  States,  similar  to  the  one  that 
the  doctors  in  Ontario  are  asking  for  now. 
The  dramatic  decrease  in  reported  cases 
from  1947  to  1957  was  a  success  story  in  the 
field  of  public  health  against  venereal 
disease.  And  then  doctors  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Chairman,  became  as  concerned 
as  the  doctors  are  in  the  OMA  in  Ontario 
that  they  were  not  getting  true  reports  from 
the  medical  profession  —  from  their  own 
people,  from  their  own  profession. 

They  are  asking  that  a  survey  be  made,  and 
I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  he  might 
well  consider  the  type  of  survey  that  is  re- 
ported here  in  this  national  survey  of  venereal 
disease  in  JAMA— the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  October  5,  1963.  Be- 
cause at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  On- 
tario, in  1964,  in  our  own  Canadian  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  February,  1964,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  "The  Resurgence  of  Ven- 
ereal Diseases."  This  is  not  something  that 
the  Minister  can  sort  of  pretend  became  sud- 
denly important  in  the  last  little  while. 

In  a  survey  in  the  United  States,  the  task 
force  committee  was  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  effective  techniques  of  con- 
trol and  therapy  to  stop  the  spread  of 
syphilis  were  available,  but  not  applied 
widely  enough.  The  committee  recommended 
that  an  intensive  effort  be  inaugurated  to  en- 
list private  physicians  in  a  syphilis  control 
effort,  and  that  health  departments  foster  the 
establishment  of  a  full  partnership  with  pri- 
vate medicine.  The  task  force  specifically 
recommended  that  at  least  two  visits  per 
year  by  a  qualified  health  worker  be  made  to 
the  100,000  general  practitioners  in  the  U.S. 
and  one  visit  per  year  be  made  to  the  re- 
maining 130,000  physicians.  During  these 
visits  the  importance  of  case  reporting  and 
the  need  for  adequate  interviewing  of  in- 
fectious patients  for  sex  contact  were  to  be 
stressed.  A  necessary  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  task  force  was  to 
ascertain  how  many  physicians  encountered 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  their  private  prac- 
tice and  how  many  cases  they  diagnosed  and 
treated  during  a  given  period.  To  answer 
those  questions,  the  American  Social  Health 
Association,  through  co-operation  with  the 
AMA,  the  American  Osteopathic  Association 
and  the  National  Medical  Society  conducted 


a  mail  survey— "mail"  being  m-a-i-1,  Mr. 
Chairman— of  all  physicians  in  general  prac- 
tice and  in  medical  specialties  in  the  United 
States.  The  survey  questionnaire  was  a  brief 
three-question  form,  requesting  the  number 
of  new  cases,  of  primary  or  secondary  syphilis, 
of  other  stages  of  syphilis,  of  gonorrhea 
treated  in  the  three-month  period  from  April 
1  to  June  30,  1962.  The  specialty  of  the  physi- 
cian was  also  requested.  They  did  the  same 
thing  in  1962  with  a  questionnaire  mailed  to 
184,500  physicians,  172,000  medical  physi- 
cians and  12,500  osteopaths.  With  a  follow- 
up  questionnaire  and  replies  to  those  letters, 
the  total  response  to  those  letters  was  an 
amazing  rate  of  71  per  cent.  I  would  feel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  until  this  Minister  gets 
some  sort  of  personal  contact  with  the  phy- 
sicians in  Ontario,  we  are  not  going  to  get  a 
71  per  cent  report  back  from  physicians.  We 
are  getting  reports  back  that  when  the  doc- 
tors speak  about  them  publicly,  they  speak 
about  them  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  even 
use  the  figures  that  they  are  having  to  quote 
from  in  the  Minister's  own  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  come  back 
up  to  1969  in  the  Ontario  Medical  Review 
where  F.  Russell  Manuel,  MD,  DPH,  DTM 
&  H  ( Eng. ) ,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Min- 
ister's department  at  this  time,  gave  a  resume 
of  epidemiology  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
And  his  introduction  began— and  I  will  make 
it  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman: 

—that  worldwide  increase  in  the  reported 
cases  of  gonorrhea  has  been  observed  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  increase  has  also  been 
seen  in  Ontario.  Some  physicians  working 
in  the  field  of  VD  control  feel  that  with  the 
present  tools  we  can  do  very  little  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  gonorrhea.  Today  we 
hope  to  demonstrate,  by  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  certain  aspects  of  the  gonorrhea 
problem,  we  can  at  least  halt  the  present 
increase  in  cases  and  possibly  make  some 
headway  in  reducing  the  number  of  cases. 

But  he  winds  this  introduction  up,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  saying: 

We  would,  however,  agree  that  any  talk 
of  eradicating  gonorrhea  using  our  present 
tools  is  premature. 

Dr.  Manuel  was  addressing  the  OMA  in  To- 
ronto on  May  8,  1968,  when  he  presented 
this  paper  and  at  that  time  he  was  the  medi- 
cal officer  in  charge  of  venereal  disease  control 
section,  epidemiology  service,  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  where  is 
Dr.  Manuel  now? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  is  at  the  University  of 
the  British  West  Indies  on  an  exchange  pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Had  he  been  here  for 
some  time?  Is  it  likely  he  might  return? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  is  on  a  two-year  leave. 
We  are  expecting  that  he  may  return,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  he  the  public  health  man 
and  the  MOH  in  one  of  the  counties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  he  was  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  a  superb  fellow,  as  I  recall 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  We  went  to  the  same  church  together 
when  we  were  kids. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  was  not  trying  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  Minister's  character. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Apparently  not  an 
atheist. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Manuel  spoke  about  statistics  and  he  said: 
Statistically,  the  incidence  of  gonorrhea 
may  be  liidden  because  an  apparently  high 
incidence  of  reported  cases  may  indicate 
either  many  cases,  or  good  reporting  of  a 
moderate  number  of  cases.  On  the  contrary, 
a  low  reported  incidence  may  indicate  few 
cases  or  poor  reporting.  For  example,  in 
1967,  the  reported  cases  of  gonorrhea  per 
100,000  in  some  areas  of  Canada  were  as 
follows:  Mari times,  65;  Quebec,  56;  On- 
tario, 49;  Prairies,  242;  British  Columbia, 
245. 

And  beside  those  figures  in  Dr.  Manuel's  ad- 
dress is  written: 

The  apparent  low  rate  for  Ontario  most 

likely    represents    poor   reporting    and    not 

fewer  cases  of  gonorrhea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  Minister 
that  some  of  this  may  be  new  to  the  Minister, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  doctors 
who  are  in  the  public  health  department,  in 
the  department  of  venereal  disease  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr, 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member,  did 
she  hear  my  remarks  yesterday? 

Mr.  Ben:  She  was  not  here.  She  did  not 
hear  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  she  was  not  here  yes- 
terday,   I   said   exactly   those   words,    that    I 


realized  there  was  not  good  reporting.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  I  have  to  say  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
here  yesterday,  I  listened  to  the  remarks.  I 
did  not  feel  his  remarks  had  any  teeth  in  them 
whatsoever  regarding  the  serious  problem  of 
venereal  disease  control.  I  felt  that  the  pro- 
posed committee  is  simply  another  stall  over 
the  number  of  years  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  pressured  from  outside.  You  can  go 
back  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  Min- 
ister's predecessor  saying  years  ago— the  mem- 
ber for  Ontario,  June,  1966,  from  the  Ontario 
Medical  Review,  published  by  the  OMA,  page 
468: 

Following  criticism  of  the  poor  report- 
ing of  venereal  disease  by  the  province's 
doctors,  Dr.  M.  B.  Dymond,  Minister  of 
Health,  told  the  Legislature  that  his  depart- 
ment would  consider  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  cluster  method  of  reporting,  for 
which  physicians  would  report  VD  cases 
and  contacts  directly  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  rather  than  to  the  provincial 
department. 

What  about  that,  then,  Mr.  Minister?  Let  us 
go  back  to  June  1966.  You  have  taken  over 
the  reins  from  someone  who  said  in  1966 
that  he  recognized  that  there  was  a  problem. 
We  caimot  see  what  you  are  going  to  do 
when  we  caimot  see  what  he  did.  Would  you 
mind  telling  us  how  different  your  approach 
to  this  problem  is  going  to  be  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  former  Minister?  Did  he  ever 
go  into  the  cluster  method  of  reporting,  re- 
porting in  areas,  or  reporting  to  local  MOHs? 
Is  there  an  onus  on  private  doctors  to  follow 
up  contacts  of  cases?  What  happens  to  the 
contacts  of  a  case  that  a  private  doctor  treats 
and  has  no  knowledge  or  does  not  want  any 
knowledge,  does  not  want  to  bring  in— and 
in  some  areas  people  are  brought  in  by  law 
—does  not  want  to  bring  in  people  who  have 
been  contacts?  Where  did  the  former  Minister 
go  from  his  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  what  he  did  in  those  matters.  I  know 
that  in  my  statement  yesterday  I  dealt  with 
this  matter.  I  said  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
appeared  that  central  reporting  was  the  best 
way  because  there  were  certain  problems  that 
arose  in  the  cluster  reporting  method.  If  the 
contacts  were  in  different  municipalities,  it 
entailed  certain  co-operative  efforts  that  per- 
haps did  not  always  work  out.  There  were 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  methods 
but  I  just  cannot  seem  to  get  across  to  the 
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hon.  member  that  I  have  been  in  this  port- 
folio for  about  three  months  now.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  I  have  indi- 
cated what  we  are  going  to  do  and  we  have 
some  of  the  best  people  in  this  province  on 
that  committee— people  like  Anna  Keyl  and 
others.  If  they  cannot  come  up  with  a  new 
system  for  us  that  we  can  put  in— I  think 
really  that  we  have  stated  the  problem  and 
we  are  just  repeating  and  repeating  in  this 
House.  I  think  there  are  other  matters  that 
perhaps  we  would  like  to  get  on  and  talk 
about. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  was  listening  to  the 
Minister's  address  very  closely,  I  believed, 
but  also  I  did  not  hear  the  names  of  the 
committee.  Would  the  Minister  quickly  run 
over  the  names  of  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
in  Hansard  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
ber I  will  read  them  over.  I  said  the  task 
force  was  composed  of  individuals  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  experience  in  various 
aspects  of  venereal  disease  and  they  repre- 
sent those  groups  with  particular  interest  in 
involvement,  and  indeed  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Public  Health 
Association  were  asked  to  name  people.  Dr. 
Frank  Adderley,  GP,  Scarborough;  Dr.  Harry 
Brown,  GP,  Samia;  Dr.  Anna  Keyl,  clinic 
director,  Toronto;  Miss  Ella  Beardmore,  di- 
rector of  public  health  nursing,  Scarborough; 
Dr.  W.  T.  R.  Linton,  dermatologist,  Toronto; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Moss,  associate  medical  officer  of 
health,  Toronto;  Dr.  W.  E.  Page,  medical 
officer  of  health,  Brantford;  Dr.  Charles 
Boden,  GP,  Toronto;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Dr.  J.  Stewart  Bell,  the 
chief  of  our  epidemiology  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Humber  was  given  a  hard  time  for  repetition. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  right.  I  was  given  a  hard 
time. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Would  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  please  com- 
plete her  presentation? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  under  the  present 
system,  what  onus  is  placed  on  medical  doc- 
tors to  report  contacts  of  the  patient  whom 
they  treat? 


Mr.  Ben:  Pride  cometh  before  a  fall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Under  The  Venereal  Dis- 
ease Prevention  Act,  he  is  required  to  report 
contacts.  I  might  also  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  members  of  the  department's  staff  have 
been  calling  on  doctors  in  this  province  for 
the  past  25  years  acquainting  them  with  the 
programme  and  encouraging  them  to  report. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  how  many  doctors  these  people  have 
called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  not  have  that 
statistic  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister 
undertake  to  get  that  statistic  because  this 
is  where  this  department  is  falling  down  on 
the  whole  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  that 
we  are  not  getting  the  facts  from  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health.  If  the  Minister  can 
say  that  doctors  have  visited  physicians  with 
this  in  mind— of  acquainting  them  with  their 
need,  the  need  of  the  department  of  public 
health,  to  have  these  statistics,  and  to  have 
these  contacts  given  to  them,  so  that  The 
Department  of  Health  can  even  go  out  after 
the  contacts— and  if  the  private  physician  does 
not  wish  to  do  so,  then  the  Minister,  I  would 
say,  must  be  able  to  tell  us  how  many  doc- 
tors these  people  have  been  calling  on.  It 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment to  say:  "We  have  been  calling  on 
doctors  in  Ontario."  They  could  mean  six 
doctors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  have  been  making 
regular  calls  in  the  province  over  the  years 
to  acquaint  them  with  what  they  should  do 
under  this  programme,  to  make  available  the 
literature  to  them  and  so  forth.  As  I  said 
earlier,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of 
this  committee  is  that  the  task  force  has  got 
to  bring  them  on.  There  are  certain  reasons 
why  some  of  them  do  not  want  to  report  and 
this  is  what  we  have  got  to  get  at,  and  this 
is  what  we  are  going  to  get  at  through  this 
process,  and  when  maybe  they  realize  some 
of  these  problems  and  we  come  to  grips  with 
a  new  method  of  reporting,  we  will  get 
better  reporting.  Indeed,  we  have  to,  and  this 
is  what  the  task  force  is  going  to  do.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  can  emphasize  more  strongly— 
I  cannot  seem  to  convince  the  member— that 
action  is  being  taken. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  recall  signing,  and 
I  cannot  remember  the  exact  details,  a 
research  grant  under  our  public  health 
research  programme,  for  a  study— I  think  at 
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the  University  of  Waterloo,  although  I  cannot 
recall  that  for  sure— where  a  group  is  setting 
up  a  computer  system  approach  to  the  treat- 
ment and  the  reporting  and  the  methods  of 
venereal  disease  control  into  which  new 
methods  of  control  can  be  put,  to  test  their 
effectiveness.  This,  of  course,  is  an  on-going 
thing  of  using  the  new  technological  systems 
that  are  available  and  putting  them  to  work 
in  the  public  health  field  and  this,  I  think, 
is  a  very  interesting  thing.  Of  course,  this 
task  force  will  be  looking  at  it  because  this 
will  be  a  very  useful  tool  for  them  in  their 
work. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  for  the  Minister  that  it  is  not 
that  I  have  not  accepted  that  something  is 
being  done.  I  have  accepted  that  something 
is  being  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  asking 
the  Minister  how  much— where,  with  whom, 
by  whom,  and  most  particularly  how  much 
is  being  done.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  of  medical  doctors  not  reporting 
venereal  disease  is  nothing  new.  I  quote  that 
from  a  medical  journal  where  the  question  of 
the  week  was  "How  can  medical  doctors 
reporting  a  venereal  disease  be  improved?"  I 
am  trying  to  read  which  journal  I  took  this 
out  of.  I  will  have  to  let  the  hon.  Minister 
know  if  he  is  at  all  interested  and  I  suspect 
he  is. 

Dr.  James  Scooley,  obstetrician,  gyne- 
cologist, in  Fresno,  California,  said  that  in 
California  a  physician  must,  according  to  law, 
report  any  case  of  venereal  disease  he  treats, 
or  is  made  aware  of  in  a  medical  capacity. 
His  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  state 
health  department  which,  in  turn,  is  com- 
mitted to  track  down  the  person  who  gave 
the  disease  to  the  doctor's  patient. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  With  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  if  we  are  going  to  close  this  part 
off,  because  this  has  to  be  done  today,  if  the 
House  would  agree,  I  would  just  like  to  tell 
them  that  we  have,  over  in  Room  M-258-I  of 
the  Macdonald  Block,  all  the  samples  of  the 
summer  and  spring  clothing  that  will  be  used 
in  our  mental  institutions. 

This  is  a  display.  I  think  it  is  about  the 
third  time  it  has  been  displayed  over  there. 
This  is  where  the  people  from  the  various 


institutions  come  in— the  purchasing  agents 
and  the  administrators— and  choose  the  cloth- 
ing from  these  samples  that  are  in  this  room. 
The  question  of  clothing  has  been  brought 
up  in  this  House  under  the  other  vote  a 
couple  of  times  and  I  would  just  like  to 
invite  all  the  members  of  the  House  to  come 
over  and  see  the  quality,  style,  colour,  and 
so  on,  of  the  various  garments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  patients- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  will  be  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  your  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services,  the  cutter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —in  hospitals,  schools  and 
our  facilities  for  the  retarded.  The  press  is 
welcome  to  come  along.  It  is  in  Room  M- 
258-1,  which  is  over  in  the  new  block. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  you  find  it,  that  is 
better  than  I  do  over  there. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  relin- 
quished the  floor  to  the  Minister  because  he 
said  he  had  a  statement  which  had  to  be 
read  today.  I  fear  for  our  operation  here 
if  it  was  not  read.  I  presume  I  still  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Time  has  run  out  anyway. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  being  1.00  of  the 
clock,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  no,  no. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  the  west 
gallery  we  have  students  from  Hermon  Pub- 
lic School,  in  Hermon;  and  we  also  have 
representatives  from  across  Ontario  from  18 
homes  for  special  care  and  approved  homes 
under  The  Mental  Health  Act. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  supplementary  estimates  from 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
signed  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Honourable,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, transmits  supplementary  esti- 
mates of  certain  additional  sums  required  for 
the  services  of  the  province  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1970,  and  recommends  them 
to  the  legislative  assembly.  Dated,  Toronto, 
December  1,  1969. 

Referred  to  committee  of  supply. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 
Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition); 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  question  should  be 
referred  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  first,  having  to  do  with  the  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on  health  with  re- 
gard to  Bill  194. 

Is  it  the  Minister's  intention  to  bring  a  bill 
forward  for  second  reading  even  if  there  are 
those  who  feel  they  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  to  the 
committee?  If  not,  would  the  Minister  con- 
sider allowing  the  committee  to  extend  its 
hearings  sufficiently  so  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  put  forward  their  views  may  have 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  Minister  under- 
took to  give  them  even  though  the  bill  might 
then  have  to  be  postponed  for  introduction  in 
the  session  which  we  expect  will  begin  in 
February? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
ways  this  matter  could  be  handled.  I  have 
no  idea  as  to  how  many  people  wish  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.    I  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  left  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  I  understand,  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  any  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
there  is  something  new  to  be  offered.  I  think 
the  chairman  quite  wisely  suggested  early  in 
the  hearings  that  he  and  the  committee  would 
welcome  any  new  suggestions  that  might  be 
made  but  he  did  not  feel  that  much  could  be 
gained,  if  I  interpreted  it  the  right  way,  in 
having  repetitive  presentations  made,  where 
nothing  new  could  come  out. 

This  is  the  situation  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  I  have  not  any  idea  how  many 
are  scheduled  to  appear  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question.  Even  though  it  appears  there  is  a 
real  shortage  of  animals  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, would  the  Minister  consider  the  pres- 
entation of  a  new  bill  in  the  session  in  1970, 
based  on  fuller  consultation  than  has  been 
undertaken  so  far,  in  an  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  those  concerned  about  the  prin- 
ciple and  subject  matter  of  the  bill  the  Min- 
ister has  submitted  so  far  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
that  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  we  have 
attempted  in  every  possible  means  to  give  as 
wide  consideration  as  possible  to  all  presenta- 
tions that  have  been  made,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  in  the  many  letters  and 
briefs  that  have  been  submitted  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  been 
given  very  careful  consideration. 

Basically,  there  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  position  that  has  been  taken  by  vari- 
ous organizations  and  individuals.  I  feel  that 
we  should,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  pursue  this 
legislation  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  my  hon. 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  said, 
of  there  being  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
animals  which  has  developed  in  several  of 
the  teaching  schools,  in  fact  classes  have  had 
to  be  withdrawn. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
get  on  with  the  legislation  and  try  to  bring 
about  a  correction  of  these  things,  and  by 
the  same  token  provide  for  the  very  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  the  animals  so  used. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion. Has  the  Minister  given  any  further  con- 
sideration of  a  suggestion  by  the  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  that  without  infringing 
in  any  way  on  the  rights  of  any  individual 
to  make  a  presentation  to  the  committee,  that 
he,  the  Minister,  undertake  to  speak  to  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation  representing  the 
medical  schools  and  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation representing  the  humane  societies,  in 
an  effort  to  perhaps  bring  this  thing  to  a 
point  where  there  would  be  better  agreement 
on  all  sides? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  missed  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  made  it  on  Friday,  I 
believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  the  copy  of 
Hansard  before  me.  I  have  not  read  it  yet, 
and  if  it  was  made  there,  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  withdraw 
the  bill.  The  question  asked  by  the  member 
for  Parkdale  is  outlined  here: 

In  view  of  the  information  given  to  the  standing 
committee  on  health,  would  the  Minister  consider 
withdrawing  Bill  194,  and  using  the  Christmas 
recess  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  contending 
parties  and  bring  in  a  new  bill? 

I  did  not  interpret  it  in  quite  that  way.  I 
have  answered  the  hon.  member,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  as  to  my  feelings  about 
v/ithdrawing  the  bill.  There  have  been  a 
very  great  number  of  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  humane  societies 
and  the  deans  of  medicine.  Certainly  I  sat  in 
on  several  of  these  discussions  myself.  I  know 
that  some  have  taken  place  between  them 
since  that  time.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  basic  change  in  the  position  that 
was  taken  by  either  party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this— and  you— I  am 
sure  you  would  bring  me  to  order,  but  is  not 
the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
positions  expressed  by  the  two  opposing  views 
do  appear  to  be  able  to  be  reconciled  by 
someone  like  the  Minister  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  before  the  bill  is  brought  for- 
ward? 

Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  confirm  that 
these  views  can  be  reconciled  and  that  he, 
himself,  has  indicated  there  will  be  seme 
change,  minor  or  major,  in  the  bill  before 
it  becomes  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  a 
better  time  to  debate  this  issue  would  be 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  second  reading. 


At  the  present  time  we  have  listened  with 
great  attention  and  studied  quite  carefully 
the  recommendations  that  have  been  made 
for  amendments  to  the  bill. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  last  Friday  at  least, 
I  could  not  determine  any  basic  difference  in 
the  position  by  the  Ontario  Humane  Society 
to  the  bill.  I  think  when  one  studies  the  brief 
that  was  submitted  last  Thursday,  in  detail, 
that  situation  remains  very  much  the  same  as 
it  has  for  a  number  of  years.  We  just  do  not 
think  it  can  be  reconciled.  We  just  do  not 
think  that  there  will  ever  be  a  reconciliation 
of  that  position. 

Every  possible  means  I  know  of  as  to  how 
to  reconcile  that  situation  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  apparently  it  is  just  not  reconcil- 
able, so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee on  health  would  have  to  hear  whoever 
they  decide  in  their  wisdom  to  hear,  and  then 
make  their  own  decisions. 

Frankly,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can  in 
doing  everything  that  is  humanly  possible  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
animals  that  would  be  destroyed  anyway. 
However,  if  we  are  to  do  as  we  were  asked 
to  do  in  the  brief  that  was  presented  last 
Thursday,  that  would  simply  mean  exempting 
all  existing  humane  societies  from  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  and  then  only  using  animals  from 
municipal  pounds  for  non-survival  experi- 
mentation or  teaching  purposes. 

That  simply  emasculates  the  bill  to  the 
place  where,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
virtually  useless  other  than  to  regulate 
animals  that  would  be  used  in  teaching  and 
research  institutions.  But  the  problem  is  this, 
that  while  we  recognize  that  regulation 
should  be  established  by  legislation  if  we 
possibly  can  do  it,  by  the  same  token,  we 
feel  that  a  source  of  animals  must  be  pro- 
vided for  these  teaching  and  research  facili- 
ties. If  we  are  to  dry  up  this  source  of 
animals  completely  from  the  municipal 
pounds  or  from  the  humane  society  pounds 
then,  in  my  opinion,  we  so  emasculate  the 
bill  that  we  do  not  provide  a  source  of 
animals  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  supplementary 
question  from  some  other  member  on  this 
matter?  After  that  I  would  suggest  that  since 
the  committee  on  health  is  meeting  again 
tomorrow  on  this  bill,  perhaps  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition's  question  might  be  better 
answered  then.  The  member  for  Grey  South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  once 
more  make  an  appeal  to  the  public,  even  on 
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an  individual  basis,  to  send  in  written  sub- 
missions in  this  regard  so  that  no  one  will 
be  precluded  from  having  consideration  given 
to  individual  positions  and  these  can  be  con- 
sidered even  though  the  committee  may  not 
be  sitting  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  member's  suggestion  has 
considerable  merit.  I  would  think  that  most 
people  already  know  about  the  legislation 
and  the  hearings  that  have  gone  on  through 
the  excellent  coverage  that  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  press.  I  would  doubt  very  much 
if  there  were  those  who  felt  that  they  had 
anything  to  contribute  to  the  bill  who  have 
not  already  done  so  or  indicated  they  so 
wish  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  another  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General  concerning  the 
charges  made  by  Constable  Peter  Lott  that 
superior  officers  in  the  police  force  have  inter- 
fered with  prosecutions  of  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, arrested  for  impaired  driving.  Is  he 
considering  an  investigation  from  the  level 
of  the  Attorney  General  into  this  matter,  or 
what  disposition  does  he  feel  should  be  taken? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  not  heard  of  this  matter, 
having  just  arrived  in  the  office  this  morning. 
I  will  look  into  it  and  give  the  hon.  member 
an  answer  very  shortly. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  if 
he  would  also  look  into  the  question  of 
making  any  hearing  public.  There  is  a  private 
hearing  going  on  at  the  present  time;  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  month,  and  1  think  it  is 
quite  important  to  all.  Will  the  Attorney 
General  agree  that  it  is  extremely  important 
in  the  matter  of  subversion  of  justice  that 
these  matters  be  made  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  agree  that  in  every  case  this  is  so.  Tjiere 
may  be  reasons  in  the  public  interest  why 
this  should  not  be  made  public,  but  generally 
I  would  think  that  the  hon.  member  is  cor- 
rect. Not  in  every  case,  however,  could  I 
agree. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question.  You  usually  do  not  allow  supple- 
mentaries  when  the  Minister  does  not  answer, 
but  in  this  case  he  has  undertaken  to  give 
some  further  information.  In  view  of  the 
somewhat  disappointing  investigation  by  the 


Toronto  authorities  into  the  matter  pertain- 
ing to  Mrs.  Shirley  Hunter,  and  the  other 
matter  pertaining  to  a  Mr.  Bennett,  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  had  indicated  to  this 
House  that  he  had  felt  there  should  be  further 
investigations,  would  he  not  feel,  perhaps 
under  his  direction— that  is,  a  somewhat  more 
objective  point  of  view— that  there  should  be 
an  examination  into  the  charges  made? 

Mr.  Speaker:  1  would  think  this  question 
could  only  be  answered  when  the  Minister 
answers  the  first  question,  when  he  has  looked 
into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
I  would  say  when  I  examine  the  matter  I  will 
answer  both  the  original  question  and  the 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Prime  Minister:  He  has  made  no  an- 
nouncement as  yet  to  the  House  as  to  the 
agenda  for  the  federal-provincial  conference 
next  week.  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  the 
House  if  there  will  be  an  item  under  which 
the  possibility  of  federal  assistance  to  the 
cities,  either  direct  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  province,  would  be  considered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  which  would  deal  with  that  specifi- 
cally, but  there  is  no  doubt,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  meeting  that  is  to  follow  the 
federal-provincial  conference,  that  discussion 
will  be  considered.  The  tax  structure  commit- 
tee, if  you  recall,  previously  did  the  forecast- 
ing of  all  debt— that  is,  all  government  debt; 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal— is  working 
in  the  same  field,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  regarding  the  municipalities  will 
be  covered  in  its  work.  That  committee  is 
going  to  meet  following  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  itself. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  will  be  provision  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  to  attend  and  sit  in  on  all  the  meetings 
next  week. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  matter  might  come  forward 
for  discussion,  does  the  Premier  feel  that  it 
would  be  possible,  without  regard  to  the 
constitutional  requirements,  that  federal  assist- 
ance might  be  forthcoming  directly  payable 
to  certain  urban  agencies  rather  than  payable 
to  the  provincial  authority  and  then  passed 
on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
would  take  the  attitude  that  we  would  want 
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payments  made  to  the  province  in  order  that 
all  the  machinery  existing  would  not  be  by- 
passed. I  do  not  think  we  want  to  face  the 
situation  where  the  federal  government  leap- 
frogs—if I  may  put  it  that  way— over  the  pro- 
vincial government  dealing  directly  with  the 
municipalities,  because  there  are  all  manner 
of  arrangements  and  controls  between  the 
province  and  the  cities  now.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  working  this  thing 
out.  I  propose  to  have  some  representatives 
of  municipal  associations  in  the  delegation 
from  the  province  so  that  our  municipal 
people  will  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  I 
do  not  really  anticipate  any  difficulty,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  would  be  particularly  happy 
at  the  thought  of  the  federal  government 
dealing  directly  with  the  cities  and  not  com- 
ing through  the  provincial  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  question  is  of  the  Prime 
Minister:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  homes  for  special  care  have 
been  seeking  an  interview  with  the  govern- 
ment to  discuss  their  problems  since  last 
June,  without  success,  would  the  Prime  Min- 
ister intervene  with  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Wells),  or  such  other  Ministers  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  give  these  people  a 
hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  yes,  I  would  be 
quite  happy  to  do  that.  We  see  most  delega- 
tions, most  people,  who  ask  to  see  the  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  just  where  this  particular 
request  is,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  look  into 
it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of 
representatives  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
Ontario  to  be  here  today,  would  it  be  possible 
for  someone  from  The  Department  of  Health 
to  see  them  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  are  here  or  why. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  announced  by  the 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else  where  the  Speaker  listed 
who  was  here  this  afternoon.  The  Minister 
of  Health  is  finishing  his  estimates  today.  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  to  arrange  that  they 
see  somebody  if  that  is  what  they  wish. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. After  six  months  I  am  sure  that  will  be 
appreciated. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  is 
asking  questions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

In  view  of  the  new  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  could  the 
Minister  indicate  whether  or  not  consideration 
of  the  Parks  Integration  Board  involving  the 
use  of  redundant  land  from  the  Welland 
Canal  will  be  co-ordinated  with  this  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission? 

Hon.  R.  Bnmelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  this  matter  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  one  of  the  future  meetings  of  the 
Parks  Integration  Board  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  keep  the  hon.  member  informed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question:  Could  the  Minister  indicate  to  me 
whether  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  a  topic  that  the 
Parks  Integration  Board  has  any  jurisdiction 
over,  or  is  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
more  or  less  autonomous?  What  is  the  work- 
ing relationship  between  these  two  bodies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  Parks  Integration 
Board  is  a  liaison  committee.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter  because  he  is  a  lot  more 
conversant  than  I  am. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  be  glad  to  put  the 
question,  if  the  Speaker  will  permit,  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission. 

Do  the  proposals  that  were  announced  this 
morning  with  regard  to  expansion  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  involve  any  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  the  land  in  Welland 
along  the  Welland  Canal,  land  that  is  now 
becoming  redundant,  in  an  expanded  pro- 
vincial park  set-up? 

Mr.  J.  N.  Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  would  be  no.  The  plans 
that  were  outlined  on  Saturday,  are  not  the 
plans  of  the  commission,  the  studies  that  are 
carried  out,  have  to  do  only  with  the  present 
park  land.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  parks 
commission  does  not  receive  government 
grants  or  government  assistance  by  way  of 
grants,  there  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal 
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fof  spade  work  done  before  they  could  under- 
take to  extend  their  activities  to  that  part  of 
,  the  canal  land  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question  then,  if  this  land  along  the 
old  Welland  Canal  is  going  to  be  used  for 
a  provincial  park,  would  I  be  accurate  in 
assuming  that  it  will  be  a  new  and  separate 
provincial  park,  and  not  part  of  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission? 

Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
that  that  would  be  a  matter  of  government 
policy  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview,  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk:  Did  the  examination  of  this  new 
concept  announced  today  include  co-opera- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  New  York  State 
across  the  river  in  their  development  plans? 

Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  it  did  not 
include  co-operation  with  them.  We  develop 
our  areas  entirely  independently  although  we 
have  a  very  friendly  arrangement,  and  have 
friendly  discussions. 

Mr.  Young:  A  further  supplementary:  Is  the 
member  aware  that  there  are  committees 
working  in  the  two  cities  across  the  border  at 
Niagara  Falls,  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment plans,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
ought  to  be  brought  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of 
those  committees,  but  there  has  been  no 
direct  contact  between  the  committees  and 
our  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Is  the  Provincial  Treasurer  aware  of  it,  and 
if  so,  what  are  his  comments,  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  with  regard 
to  tax  restructuring  involving  opposition  to  a 
capital  gains  tax,  opposition  to  any  increase 
in  a  corporation  tax,  and  in  favour  of  further 
commodity  taxes? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  very  barely 
aware  of  the  matters  under  consideration  or 
proposed  by  the  economic  council.  They  are 
being  studied  by  the  economics  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics 


and  at  the  moment  it  has  not  gone  any  fur- 
ther than  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
or  to  the  government  as  a  whole— what  is  the 
purpose  of  having  a  body  that  comes  in  with 
reactionary  policies  that  are  out  of  step,  even 
with  the  policies  of  this  government? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  say  that 
whether  these  proposals  are  in  tune  or  in 
harmony  with  policies  of  the  government  is 
beside  the  point;  they  are  being  studied  at 
the  moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
Representations  were  made  to  the  securities 
commission  by  Pat  Sheridan  on  October  30. 
At  this  date,  more  than  a  month  later,  is  the 
Minister  in  a  position  to  indicate  what,  if 
any,  reaction  the  securities  commission  is 
going  to  make  to  his  critical  propositions? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  looked  into  that  matter  and  the  Sheri- 
dan evidence  before  the  commission  was 
where  Mr.  Sheridan  indicated  his  views  with 
respect  to  certain  policies  and  requirements 
of  the  stock  exchange.  That  case  was  dealt 
with  on  a  fairly  broad  basis  of  principle  and 
judgment.  The  decision  was  reserved  and  has 
not  been  handed  down  as  yet.  As  soon  as  it 
does,  it  will  indicate  the  commission  s  attitude 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tary question  to  the  Minister:  Since  these 
proposals  involved  the  accusation  that  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  is  acting  beyond  its 
powers  as  laid  down  in  its  charter  and  is 
usurpation  of  the  powers  laid  down  in  The 
Corporations  Act,  is  this  not  a  matter  for  the 
Minister's  immediate  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  were  allega- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  I  think  they 
are  being  dealt  with  appropriately  in  this 
hearing  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs.  Has  the  Minister 
or  his  department  enquired  into  the  source  of 
funds  used  by  the  relatively  new  real  estate 
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finn  of  J.  D.  Franciotti  Real  Estate  Limited 
of  6  Adelaide  Street  East,  for  the  purchase 
of  three  substantial  downtown  buildings 
within  the  first  six  months  of  this  year— 
namely  170  Bay  Street,  34  Adelaide  Street 
West  and  the  Lumsden  Building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  particular  business  transactions  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  but  I  would  be  pleased  to 
look  into  it.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would 
have  any  knowledge  in  our  department  of  the 
source  of  funds.  If  it  was  simply  a  real  estate 
transaction,  it  would  not  go  through  the  real 
estate  division,  and  if  it  was  a  promotion  of 
a  stock  or  accomplished  through  a  securities 
issue,  then  it  would  have  been  cleared  with 
the  securities  commission.  Was  there  an  issue 
of  securities  to  the  public  involved  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  understand  the  purchase  was 
as  principal  of  these  three  buildings  and  there 
has  been  no  public- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  back  in  the  old  posi- 
tion where  the  Minister  asks  the  question  and 
the  question  period  is  for  private  members. 
If  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question  and  give  such  information 
as  he  has,  it  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  question  of  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the  Minister  re- 
quested the  federal  government  to  negotiate 
with  the  government  of  Switzerland  an  agree- 
ment whereby  tax  and  security  offences  by 
parties  in  either  country  will  be  recognized 
by  the  other  in  order  to  reduce  means 
whereby  illegal  groups  can  hide  transactions? 

Mr.  Shulman:  TJiat  is  not  a  supplementary 
question. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  did  not  ask  a  supplementary. 
It  is  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Speaker  is 
looking  after  the  question  period,  not  the 
member  for  High  Park.  I  believe  the  member 
for  York  Centre  is  in  the  position  to  ask  a 
further  question— not  necessarily  a  supple- 
mentary question— and  if  he  has  done  so,  the 
Minister  may  answer.  If  he  has  not  done  so, 
he  now  has  the  right  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  accomplishment  of  any  such  inter- 
national tax  agreement. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Why  does 
the  Minister  not  be  consistent? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary. 
In  other  words,  has  the  Minister  requested 
Ottawa  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
whereby  we  can  follow  up  transactions  which 
are  hidden  behind  Swiss  banks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  have  not  made 
any  such  proposal  to  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Deacon:  May  I  ask  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  pursued 

this  matter  to  the  point  where  it  has  become 

almost  a  debate  now. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Further  supplementary  ques- 
tions are  out  of  order  from  that  member.  The 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  same  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
accident  with  the  Eldon  electric  car  last  week 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Eaton's  has  now 
withdrawn  that  car  for  sale  because  of  safety 
reasons,  would  the  Minister  care  to  revise  his 
earlier  remarks  and  take  steps  to  see  that  that 
car  is  withdrawn  from  sale  everywhere  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  comment  on  that  matter. 

It  was  last  Friday,  on  a  point  of  order,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  referred  to 
an  accident  in  Montreal  involving  a  toy  elec- 
tric car,  the  sales  of  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  this  House.. 

The  incident  in  Montreal  involved  a  father 
who  got  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  on  his 
sweater.  His  child  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  any  way.  Our  con- 
sumer protection  division  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  Ottawa  authorities,  namely,  the  fed- 
eral department,  which  is  responsible  for  The 
Hazardous  Products  Act.  It  advised  that  while 
they  do  not  give  approval  of  toys,  they  do 
give  their  view  regarding  whether  a  particu- 
lar toy  is  hazardous.  They  do  not  consider 
that  the  toy  in  question  is  hazardous. 

The  toy  automobile  is  powered  by  a  six- 
volt  motorcycle  battery  which  is  completely 
enclosed.  The  battery  is  installed  under  the 
seat  of  the  toy  automobile  and  the  seat  itself 
is  screwed  down  by  means  of  a  counter-sunk 
screw  which  requires  a  special  screwdriver  to 
remove.  The  caps  of  the  battery  itself  are 
very  tightly  secured  in  place  and  a  tool  is 
required  to  remove  those  caps. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister  aware  that  on 
Friday  last,  Eaton's  withdrew  these  from  sale 
because  acid  was  leaking  out  of  the  batteries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  am  not  aware 
at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The  Min- 
ister cannot  defend  that  toy. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  It  is  only  dangerous  to  fathers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  we  might  just  lay  all  of  the  information 
before  the  House  about  these  cars.  In  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  November  28  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  safety  division  of  the  town  of 
Mississauga  police  force  is  using  these  auto- 
mobiles to  teach  children  the  rules  of  traffic 
safety,  and  think  they  are  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Three-year-olds? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management:  Would  the  Min- 
ister clarify  for  the  House  the  present  position 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  by  Consumers'  Gas  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  control  of  Union  Gas;  and  will  the 
Minister  comment  about  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Jones,  the  president  of  Consumers' 
Gas,  that  in  the  event  the  acquisition  is  not 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  Consumers'  Gas  rates 
for  customers  of  that  company? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hearings  have  been  adjourned  sine  die.  There 
is  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision handed  down  last  Thursday.  I  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  heard  tomorrow.  So  on  Friday 
the  board  adjourned  sine  die  pending  the  dis- 
position of  that  appeal. 

Regarding  Mr.  Jones'  comment,  I  would 
not  really  want  to  say  whether  or  not  what 
he  said  is  a  fact.  I  think  th's  is  one  of  the 
things  that  would  be  revealed  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  energy  board.  He  may  well 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement  like 
that,  which  could  very  well  be  true,  but  I 
do  not  have  enough  information  to  really 
comment  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question:  Does  the  Minister 
have  any  idea  when  the  hearings  will  recon- 
vene and  what  steps  are  required  to  be  taken 


by    Consumers'    Gas    in    order    to    have    the 
hearings  recommence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Assuming,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  appeal  will  be  heard  tomorrow  and 
that  it  would  be  completed  tomorrow  and  a 
decision  handed  down  this  week,  I  would 
assume  that  the  hearings  would  be  heard 
again  immediately  after  that  decision  was 
handed  down.  If,  however,  the  appeal  is 
successful  and  a  long  adjournment  is  allowed 
as  a  result  of  the  appeal,  the  date  could  be 
some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, if  the  appeal  is  not  successful,  I  would 
assume  that  the  hearings  will  be  resumed 
immediately.  As  far  as  reconvening,  either 
the  board  or  the  applicant  can  have  the  hear- 
ings reconvened. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 
Is  the  Minister  aware  that  Courtalds  Canada 
Limited  in  Cornwall,  I  believe,  has  received 
grants  from  government,  EIO  grants,  I  think, 
verging  on  $200,000,  and  has  just  laid  off  600 
men?  Has  he  any  comment  on  this  process? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Courtalds 
are  going  through  a  very  difficult  economic 
situation  in  Cornwall  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  goods  they  are  producing  are 
being  imported  from  the  far  east,  particularly 
linings.  The  last  layoff  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  linings  you  have  in  the  inside  of 
your  suits  are  being  imported  and  that  is 
doing  away  with  a  major  part  of  their  busi- 
ness. These  600  people  are  involved  in  that. 

The  company  came  to  us  during  the 
summer  and  said:  "We  are  going  to  have 
to  close  this  end  of  the  plant  down.  But  we 
have  tried  to  get  our  parent  company  to  let 
us  manufacture  another  product  here,  which 
v/ill  take  roughly  about  136  to  150  people 
and  put  them  to  work  on  a  new  product,  if 
we  can  get  it  into  Cornwall.  Could  we  make 
an  application  for  another  EIO  loan?"  We 
said:  "Yes,  as  long  as  it  is  a  new  business. 
As  long  as  you  can  bring  people  back  on  the 
payroll,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  look  at  any 
new  business."  And  I  was  aware  they  were 
going  to  have  this  layoff.  In  fact,  there  is 
another  company  there  which  may  be  doing 
the  same  thing  in  a  different  line  of  business. 
Cornwall,  at  the  present  time,  has  about  1,600 
people  unemployed,  as  you  can  appreciate. 
We  have  put  into  Cornwall  since  the  EIO 
loan  started,  ten  loans  totalling   $2  million, 
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giving  employment  to  about  300  people.  But 
it  seems  every  time  we  get  one  plant  started, 
we  have  a  difficult  situation  with  another  one. 
However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  our  programme  at 
Cornwall  and  if  Courtalds  can  come  back  in 
with  a  new  product,  a  new  plant,  new 
machinery  and  invest  their  own  money  to 
put  these  people  back  to  work,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Is 
the  Minister  saying  that  an  investment  of  $2 
million  resulting  in  a  net  deficit  of  300  jobs 
lost  makes  good  economic  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  did  not  say  the 

net  deficit— I  said  we  saved  300  jobs  already 
in  Cornwall  and  there  will  be  another  300. 
There  will  be  a  total  of  600  jobs  over  the 
next  five  years  in  these  new  businesses  they 
have  started.  Now,  if  they  lay  600  people 
ofiF,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  place  those 
600  people  tomorrow.  But  I  just  told  the  hon. 
member  that  we  hope  to  put  back  135  or  150 
of  them  if  they  start  this  new  business.  The 
others  will  have  to  come  on  as  they  can  find 
new  jobs  there  for  them.  If  we  can  create 
other  operations  those  people  will  be 
employed  in  there,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  all  going  to  go  back  to  Courtalds.  I  can 
assure  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  giving  of  loans  or  grants  in 
this  situation,  is  the  Minister  in  contact  with 
his  colleagues  in  The  Department  of  Labour 
about  the  retraining  of  men,  because  the 
understanding  in  Cornwall  at  the  moment  is 
that  only  34  of  the  600  or  more  that  are 
laid  off  will  be  re-employable  by  the  EIO 
loans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Superannuation  has 
taken  care  of  some  of  them.  I  know  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  is  very  much 
interested  in  retraining  people  down  there 
because,  as  I  think  the  member  is  aware,  the 
welfare  roll  is  something  like  $1.7  million  a 
year- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  —and  it  pays  to  get 
these  people  retrained  and  back  on  the  job. 
But  first  of  all,  we  have  to  create  the  jobs 
and  that  is  what  EIO  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskam- 
ing. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transport:  Is  the 


Minister  aware  that  on  a  PCV  licence  for  a 
vehicle  of  less  than  5,000  pounds  it  is  $2 
more  on  a  half-yearly  rate  than  if  it  is  pur- 
chased on  the  quarterly  rate?  In  other  words, 
if  you  purchase  on  a  three-month  basis,  it  is 
cheaper  on  the  half-yearly  basis  by  $2. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  particulars 
of  each  and  every  weight  of  PCV  licens- 
ing, but  the  principle  is  to  provide  quarterly 
licensing  where  it  is  convenient  for  the  oper- 
ator and  where  the  operator  is  prepared  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  the  quarterly  licensing 
than  for  the  half  or  whole  year. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  supple- 
mentary, is  he  aware  that  it  is,  in  fact,  true, 
that  if  you  purchase  on  a  quarterly  basis  you 
pay  $16  for  the  half  year,  whereas  if  you 
purchase  on  the  half  yearly  basis  it  costs  you 
$18?  Can  the  Minister  explain  the  thinking 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  con- 
fuses me  just  as  much  as  it  does  the  member. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Will  the  Minister  look  into 
it?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
has  been  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  agree 
to  see  the  delegation  from  the  homes  for 
special  care,  and  in  view  of  the  extreme  emer- 
gency that  has  arisen  in  those  homes  because 
they  cannot  manage  on  the  pay  they  are 
receiving  of  $4  a  day,  will  the  Prime  Minister 
use  his  good  offices  to  have  a  rapid  revision 
of  this  rate,  because  otherwise  there  is  going 
to  be  an  emergency  in  the  province? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Prime  Minister,  or  whoever 
sees  the  delegation,  will  be  able  to  answer 
later.    The  member  for  Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  My  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  is  of  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Subsequent  to  the  Minister's 
department  stating  they  would  reconsider 
acquiring  land  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
vincial park  in  Saltfleet  and  Grimsby  town- 
ships known  as  Fifty  Mile  Point,  has  any 
progress  taken  place,  or  any  action  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  a  provincial  park  at 
that  point? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member,  I  have  not  received  any- 
new  information  lately.  I  believe  the  matter 
rests  in  this  way:  We  will  agree,  provided 
that  a  recommendable  price  can  be  submitted 
to  us.  As  the  hon.  member  knows,  the  price 
of  the  land  per  acre  is  away  beyond  our 
acceptance  level. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
Minister  advise  as  to  whose  responsibility  it 
is  now  to  initiate  such  a  programme  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Niagara  Regional  De- 
velopment Association  has  continually  urged 
action  at  this  point,  and,  as  far  as  anyone 
knows,  has  not  yet  dropped  its  proposition 
that  this  is  the  proper  area  for  a  site. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  matter  is 
certainly  not  a  dead  issue,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  just  not  possible  for  us  to  purchase 
at  that  high  price. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
has  another  question. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  Minister  to  whom  the 
question  would  be  directed,  has  just  left  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
University  Affairs.  Does  the  Minister  agree 
with  the  decision  of  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  to  suspend  one  of  its  teachers,  Mr. 
David  Humphries,  pending  an  appeal  of  con- 
victions which  were  registered  against  him 
with  relation  to  marijuana? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter,  of  course,  is  one 
that  relates  to  the  internal  administration  of 
the  institution,  as  I  understand  it.  My  infor- 
mation comes  from  the  same  source,  I  guess— 
the  press  report.  The  president  of  Ryerson 
has  suspended  the  faculty  member  on  the 
conviction,  pending  the  appeal. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  kind  of 
institution  that  Ryerson  is— an  educational 
institution— that  probably  the  president  was 
acting  with  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  in  mind.  Certainly 
I  have  no  criticisms  to  offer  as  to  his  conduct 
in  this  matter.  I  recognize  the  point  that  may 
be  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
that  with  the  pending  appeal,  there  might  be 
some  inequity.  Perhaps,  in  certain  situations 
there  would  be,  but  with  an  educational  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  one  can 


recognize  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent to  deal  with  this  the  way  he  has. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  in  any  other  of  the 
educational  institutions  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  does  he 
have  any  similar  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  specific  Acts  here.  There  is  some 
statutory  provision  related  to  this  with  the 
question  of  certification  of  teachers.  The 
policy  has  been  that  if  the  person  has  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offence— depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  offence— generally,  his 
certificate  is  suspended.  In  those  situations 
where  conviction  has  been  registered,  and 
appeal  has  been  made,  the  question  of  the 
suspension  of  the  certificate  has  been  held 
up  until  such  time  as  the  appeal  has  been 
heard.  I  believe  this  has  been  our  custom 
but  it  is  also  customary  in  many  instances, 
for  the  teacher  not  to  continue  teaching  in 
the  classroom  until  the  appeal  is  heard,  but 
the  certificate  itself  has  remained. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Mines.  Does  Falcon- 
bridge  nickel  mine  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
the  terms  of  The  Mining  Act  which  require 
the  processing  of  Ontario  ores  in  Canada,  in 
that  it  ships  ore  to  Norway?  If  so,  what 
percentage  of  full  production  is  represented 
in  that  exemption? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
No,  this  matter  is  being  considered  by  the 
government  at  the  moment.  The  amendment 
to  section  106,  to  which  I  think  the  member 
is  referring,  does  not  take  effect  until  January 
1  of  next  year.  No  order-in-council  exempt- 
ing the  Falconbridge  ores  has  yet  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Minister 
to  exempt  Falconbridge— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  that  is 
not  a  proper  question  for  the  oral  question 
period  under  the  rules  under  which  we  oper- 
ate. The  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  with  regard  to 
the  hiring  practices  on  the  construction  sites 
of  the  Lower  Notch  of  Ontario  Hydro.  He 
was  to  provide  me  with  the  information,  but 
I  have  not  received  it  yet. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  while  the  Minister  is 
finding  that  we  might  allow  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  to  reply  to  a  question  that  was 
asked  of  him  by  the  member  for  High  Park 
last  Friday. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  is  only  since  April  1  of  this  fiscal  year  that 
we  have  developed  methods  in  this  depart- 
ment of  analyzing  and  recording  accidents 
and  their  costs.  Our  accidents,  though  I 
cannot  substantiate  them  by  figures  at  this 
time,  are  on  the  decrease  and  not  on  the 
increase. 

Since  April  1  until  the  end  of  September 
we  had,  in  the  department,  a  total  of  149 
injuries.  Of  these,  68  were  lost-time  injuries 
and  the  other  113  required  only  first  aid  and 
did  not  involve  lost  time.  Of  the  68  lost-time 
injuries,  59  occurred  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  these  were  among 
our  cleaning  staff. 

As  to  costs,  the  total  cost  of  accidents  to 
the  department  since  April  1,  1969,  amounts 
to  $73,979.09.  These  costs  are  made  up  from 
compensation,  medical  aid,  pensions  and 
salary  in  lieu.  I  do  wish  to  point  out  the  cost 
that  I  have  just  quoted  does  include  cost 
of  accidents  that  could  have  happened  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  the  compensation  for 
those  accidents  is  still  going  on,  and  thus  is 
shown  in  our  present-day  costs. 

Our  system  of  accounting  and  records  does 
not  permit  us  to  show  the  costs  of  these 
accidents  that  happened  since  April  1  of  this 
year,  though  it  could  be  made  available  if 
required.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  manhours  of  our  staff  to  break  these 
figures  down  further.  The  figure  quoted  by 
the  member  for  High  Park  for  the  cost  of 
accidents  in  the  last  six  months— $259,916.36 
—is,  therefore,  not  correct. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Two  supplementaries,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  first  one  is,  if  the 
accidents  are  falling,  why  is  it  that  the  last 
month  of  accidents  shows  an  all-time  high 
figure  since  the  department  has  been  compil- 
ing figures?  That  is  my  first  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
the  hon.  member  is  taking  the  year's  accumu- 
lated figures,  and  of  course,  as  I  explained 
in  my  answer,  this  includes  all  accidents  in 
the  department,  those  receiving  compensation 
and  those  receiving  wages  in  lieu  of  com- 
pensation. As  they  accumulate,  they  would 
increase,  but  the  total  figure  so  far  this  year 
is,   as   I  have  quoted  it,  not  over  $250,000, 


as    the    member    tried    to    make    the    House 
believe  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  table  the  report  from  his  department 
showing  the  cost  of  $295,000,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  table  the  report.  The  mem- 
ber has  a  copy  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  only  problem  he 
has  is  that  he  cannot  read  reports.  He  cannot 
read  reports  and  he  tries  to  mislead  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  There  is  no  provision 
that  I  know  of  for  tabling  reports  as  part  of 
an  oral  question.  If  the  hon.  member  has 
already  incorporated  it  in  his  question  of  last 
Friday,  then  of  course,  that  is  on  the  record 
of  the  House.  He  indicated  he  had  another 
supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  His  statement  made  that  un- 
necessary, sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  found  his  ma- 
terials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  my  information  that 
Ontario  Hydro  is  not  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  Lower  Notch  project.  H.  G.  Acres  and 
Company  is  responsible  for  the  design,  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  construction. 
Apparently  the  strike  involved  some  union 
workers  engaged  by  Pitts,  McNamara  and 
Atlas,  who  are  the  general  contractors  of  the 
project. 

The  strike  was  triggered  when  men  in  the 
local  teamsters  union  walked  off  the  job,  con- 
tending that  Ontario  workers  were  being  laid 
off  the  project  while  workers  from  Quebec 
were  being  retained.  A  picket  line  was  set 
up  and  I  understand  that  line  has  now  been 
withdrawn  on  the  grounds  that  the  strike 
would  be  illegal. 

As  far  as  Ontario  Hydro  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  our  agreement  with  Acres, 
we  have  specified  that  local  Ontario  workers 
must  be  given  full  and  appropriate  considera- 
tion when  labour  is  being  recruited  for  the 
project. 

Apparently  some  of  the  applicants  from 
other  provinces  were  giving  a  local  address. 
This  guideline  also  applies  to  Pitts,  Mc- 
Namara and  Atlas,  and  these  provisions  are 
written  into  the  agreement  with  these  con- 
tractors. 
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Also,  in  recruiting  people,  the  contractor 
relies  upon  the  local  offices  of  Canada  Man- 
power services.  So  under  those  circumstances, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  many  people 
come  from  other  jurisdictions  to  obtain 
employment  in  our  province  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  between  these 
people. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  full  and  appropriate  considera- 
tion is  not  being  given  to  the  local  people 
by  the  construction  company,  what  steps  has 
Ontario  Hydro  taken  to  make  sure  that  this 
is  done  in  the  future?  That  is  the  whole 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
Hydro,  in  view  of  the  trouble  that  developed 
there,  has  insisted  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.   R.   S.    Smith:    The   trouble   has   been 
going  on  for  a  year   and  a  half  and  there 
have  been  a  great  number  of  workers- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Is  the  hon.  member  asking 
a  question? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes.  Why  did  Ontario 
Hydro  not  intervene  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  this  problem  started? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Minister  can  answer  that.  The  member  for 
Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  whether  there  is  some  con- 
sideration being  given  to  dropping  the  charges 
against  Domtar  Newsprint  Limited  at  Red 
Rock,  in  view  of  the  company's  announce- 
ment on  Thursday  or  Friday,  that  it  would 
launch  into  an  $18  million  expansion  pro- 
gramme which  would  include  the  installation 
of  pollution  abatement  equipment?  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  there  would  be  some 
change  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
case,  since  the  company  has  obviously  reacted 
in  a  most  admirable  way?  \      "       -— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges 
in  that  case  were  initiated  by  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission.  It  was  on  their 
study  of  the  matter  and  their  initiative  that 
charges  were  laid.  Our  duty  would  be  con- 
fined to  prosecuting  the  charge  through  the 
Crown  attorney.  The  conduct  of  a  person 
following  a  charge  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  judge  to  take  into  account. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  got  his 
fingers  burned  once. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  address 
a  supplementary  question,  then,  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
in  relation  to  the  same  subject  since  the 
OWRC  falls  under  his  jurisdiction? 

Mr.    Speaker:    It  is   quite   proper   to  pass         1 
from  one  Minister  to  another  and  this  sup-  \ 

plementary  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister whether  he  feels  that  his  department 
and  the  actions  of  the  OWRC  have  been 
responsible.  He  has  the  inside  story  on  this 
of  course,  but  would  it  be  responsible  to 
prosecute  this  company  which  has  decided  to 
spend  $18.3  million  in  pollution  abatement? 
Would  the  Minister  find  here  that  he  has — 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  the  supplementary 
question  the  member  indicated  he  was  going 
to  ask.  The  member  is  now  questioning  the 
withdrawal  or  the  laying  of  certain  charges. 
If  the  member  wishes  to  ask  a  supplementary 
on  that  basis,  it  is  allowable;  if  not,  he  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Knight:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
will    be    fine.    Would    the    Minister    tell    the  ! 

House  whether  the  OWRC  would  not  per-  | 
haps  consider  dropping  those  charges  in  view  / 
of  the  action  of  the  company?  y 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  that  a  loaded  question, 
Mr.  Speaker?  In  answer  to  the  intent  of  his 
question,  all  I  can  say  is  that  because  of  our 
action  the  result  is  this  announcement  from 
Domtar.  Although  the  figures  quoted  indi- 
cated a  certain  amount  of  plant  expansion, 
at  the  same  time,  they  did  indicate  the 
acquiring  of  approximately  $7  million  worth 
of  pollution  abatement  equipment.  As  far 
as  the  charges  are  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Crown 
attorney  and  certainly  we  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  those. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  sir, 
a  few  moments  ago  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  made  certain  statements  here  which 
were  incorrect.  He  stated  first  of  all  that  his 
department  has  only  been  able  to  collect  the 
statistics  on  accidents  since  April  1,  of  this 
year.  Secondly,  he  stated  that  the  number  of 
accidents  has  fallen.  I  wish  to  inform  you, 
sir,  that  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  report 
dated  October  31,  1969,  comparing  this 
October  with  October  of  last  year,  which 
shows  they  were  collecting  such  statistics  last 
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year,  and  it  shows  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents last  year  for  this  month  were  70  while 
this  year  it  was  88. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  said  the  number  of  accidents  had  de- 
clined; I  said  that  the  figures,  in  amount  paid 
out,  were  on  the  decrease  and  not  on  the 
increase.  Many  of  our  accidents  with  the 
cleaning  staff  in  this  building  require  only 
a  bandage  or  something  like  that,  although 
they  are  reported  and  they  are  in  that  re- 
port. These  things  will  happen  and  we  do 
not  consider  those  as  accidents  where  com- 
pensation is  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General.  When  the 
new  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  was  intro- 
duced, it  prompted  two  headlines  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star:  "Security  deposits  to  be 
Abolished;  Rents  Could  Rise",  and  "Rentals 
Will  Rise  Tremendously,  Landlords  Say". 

Would  the  Minister  consider  introducing  a 
moratorium  on  rents  until  the  bill  is  passed 
and  becomes  effective  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  government  to  take  under 
consideration  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  I 
could  not  answer  that.  But  I  would  say  that 
I  am  hopeful  the  bill  might  be  called  for 
second  reading  this  week,  the  day  after 
tomorrow  or  the  following  day. 

I  would  also  hope  that  perhaps,  since  it 
has  had  such  study  before  the  law  reform 
commission,  and  since  we  have  met  with 
many  delegations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
groups  and  construction  people  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  have  taken  some  ten  or 
12  months  to  draft  it,  that  we  could  deal  with 
it  in  committee  of  the  House  without  taking 
further  time  to  go  to  committee,  and  that  we 
could  pass  it  this  week.  So,  if  we  were  able 
to  do  that,  more  time  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  new  assessment  Act  no 
longer  require  assessors  to  take  a  canine 
census,  will  the  Minister  consider  making  the 
provisions  of  The  Sheep,  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Protection  Act,  permissive,  instead 
of  mandatory? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
question  that  we  could  take  under  considera- 
tion. I  would  not  want  to  give  the  hon. 
member  a  positive  answer  one  way  or  the 
other  at  this  time. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  May  I  ask  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  if  he  has  had  any  repre- 
sentation from  municipalities  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  loss  of  revenue  in  respect  to 
the  question  raised  by  my  hon.  friend? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  may  have  been  some,  I  do  not  recall 
them.  But  there  is  a  resolution  making  the 
rounds  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  it  will 
either  be  going  to  the  municipal  associations 
or  perhaps  come  directly  to  government, 
suggesting  what  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  has  suggested  that  The  Dog  Tax 
and  Livestock  and  Poultry  Protection  Act  be 
made  permissive  rather  than  mandatory 
insofar  as  the  levying  of  a  dog  tax  by  a 
municipality  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  this 
will  mean  a  loss  to  some  municipalities  of 
roughly  $3,000,  if  the  dogs  come  off  the  roll? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  municipalities  from  hiring  some- 
one to  do  this,  we  think. 

The  reason  behind  taking  it  out  of  The 
Assessment  Act,  is  that  it  is  a  dreadful  waste 
of  qualified  people's  time,  to  be  taking  the 
census  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  have  a  question  not  yet  answered?  The 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
asmuch as  the  report  prepared  in  his  depart- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  November,  showed 
that  lost-time  injuries  for  the  month  of 
October  were  up  30  per  cent  from  the  same 
period  last  year,  would  the  Minister  care  to 
change  the  answer  he  gave  us  a  few  minutes 
ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  change  any  answer.  The  answer 
I  gave  was  correct.  We  were  talking  about 
moneys  being  paid  out,  and  I  stated  that  it 
was  improving;  that  it  was  not  on  the  in- 
crease. As  far  as  individual  accidents  are 
concerned— getting  a  Band-Aid  on  your  finger, 
or  if  there  is  a  scratch  or— 
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Mr.  Shulman:   Lost-time  injuries! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  —or  something  like 
that,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Indefensible! 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
any  further  questions  along  these  lines  would 
not  be  in  order.  They  are  matters  which  are 
not  of  great  urgency,  and  I  think  could  be 
decided  between  the  member  and  the  Min- 
ister privately,  or  by  correspondence. 

Any  further  questions?  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Is  he  aware  of  the  problem  faced  by  the 
committees  of  arbitrators  that  are  established 
by  county  school  boards  to  deal  with  finan- 
cial matters  between  townships  that  were 
taken  over  by  the  county  board? 

Is  he  further  aware  that  the  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  in  Brant  county  re- 
signed because  he  said  he  could  not  get 
sufficient  guidance  from  the  Minister,  and  is 
he  aware  that  the  amendments  which  were 
designed  to  assist  in  this  have  been  before 
the  House  since  December  19  last  year  and 
are  still  before  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Brant  county 
arbitration  group  actually  asked  for  my  per- 
sonal guidance.  There  are  some  who  are 
having  difficulty.  I  think  the  majority  of  them 
are  sorting  it  out  really  rather  well.  The 
amendments  will  help  somewhat  but  do  not 
solve  the  problems  entirely  because  that  is 
what  arbitrations  are  all  about. 

I  hope  they  will  be  considered  and  finalized 
by  the  education  committee  tomorrow  at 
which  time,  of  course,  they  will  be  for- 
warded, but  the  arbitrators  are  really  fully 
aware  of  the  legislation  that  is  being  pro- 
posed, and  as  I  say,  there  have  been  some 
difficulties,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that 
we  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  the  Minister  agree  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  passage  of  that  bill  for  a  full 
year  has  increased  the  difficulties  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  ironed  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  those 
who  are  involved  in  it  know  roughly  the 
clarifications  in  the  bill  and  I  do  not  think 
the  passage  or  non-passage  of  this  has  really 


had  any  effect  whatsoever.  There  are  some 
difficulties  in  these  arbitrations.  They  are 
fairly  complicated  but,  by  and  large,  they  are 
going  quite  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  the  Minister  consider  that  the  bill, 
when  passed  and  given  Royal  assent,  will 
relieve  these  boards  of  the  difficulties  that 
they  presently  experience  to  the  extent  that 
some  of  them  feel  that  they  could  not  take 
any  action,  and  many  have  not  taken  any 
action,  for  a  full  year— a  wasted  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  board  that  has  not  taken  any 
action.  Most  of  them  are  well  along  with  the 
work;  there  is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  will 
not  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  judgment 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made.  This  is  where 
some  of  the  complexities  are;  there  are  cer- 
tain judgment  or  value  decisions  that  will 
have  to  be  made  and  this  is  what  arbitration 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  original  bill  was  not  per- 
mitted to  make  those  judgments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services. 

Has  the  Minister  been  approached  by  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  an  old  people's  home  for 
elderly  Indian  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  regular  homes  for  the  aged,  and  is  the 
Minister  aware  that  they  have  started  a  fund 
of  close  to  $6,000  expressly  for  this  purpose? 

Has  the  Minister  given  that  particular 
project  any  thought  or  any  endorsation? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
been  approached  directly  by  the  union  vdth 
respect  to  any  specific  project.  Last  June,  on 
a  visit  to  northern  Ontario,  I  mentioned  our 
homes  for  the  aged  programme  to  those 
whom  I  met  and  that  we  had  amended  The 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Act  in  order  to  make  this 
type  of  institution  available.  I  do  know  that 
there  has  been  interest  on  the  part  of  certain 
groups. 

Interest  was  shown  one  time  on  Manitou- 
lin  Island.  We  made  a  survey  there.  There  is 
interest  now  shown  in  northern  Ontario.  The 
problem  will  be  in  what  machinery  can  we 
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develop  to  create  an  institution  which  will 
not  just  serve  one  small  community,  but  per- 
haps serve  a  much  larger  community,  because 
in  order  to  have  a  base  of  support  and  a 
base  to  draw  residents  from,  you  need  a 
pretty  broad  base.  We  were  up  there  over 
the  week-end,  as  the  hon.  member  knows, 
and  I  discussed  with  our  homes  for  the  aged 
director  the  practical  way  in  which  we  should 
meet  the  need. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  meeting, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Grandview  Lodge  ex- 
tension, one  of  the  elderly  residents  who  was 
of  Indian  origin.  I  am  aware  of  the  desir- 
ability, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  residents, 
of  having  a  home  environment  which  is  more 
suitable  to  their  personal  needs.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  we  hope  to  deal  with  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Do  I  take  it  from  the  Minister's 
remarks  that  he  will  give  favourable  consider- 
ation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Demers, 
presents  the  report  of  the  standing  legal  and 
municipal  committee  and  moves  its  adoption 
as  follows: 

The  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  205,  The  Assessment  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  222,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  Bill  205,  The  Assessment  Act,  be 
ordered  for  third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  had 
better  have  it  go  to  committee- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House?  The  House  must  decide  whether  it 
goes  direct  to  third  reading,  as  the  member 
for  York  South  knows,  or  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  committee  of  the 
whole  House?  Agreed. 

Bill  222,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act— is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that  this 
be  ordered  for  third  reading?  Committee  of 
the  whole  House? 

Agreed. 
Motions. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  standing  health 
committee  be  authorized  to  sit  concurrently 
with  the  House  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
will  permit  the  health  committee  to  continue 
and  expand  its  hearing  of  briefs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  animal  bill  that  was  discussed 
in  the  question  period  today.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  extending  its  hours  would  be  that 
those  people  who  might  otherwise  have  in- 
tended to  present  their  views  on  Thursday, 
when  I  believe  the  committee  intended  to 
meet  in  the  morning,  might  find  that  this 
opportimity  is  not  available. 

The  chairman  is  not  present  in  the  House 
right  now  but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  some  way  we  can  have  assurance  that 
everyone  who  intends  to  present  his  views 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  May  I  reply  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  is  speaking  to  the  same  matter.  Perhaps 
he  might  speak  first  and  then  the  Minister  can 
reply. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  just  like  to  know 
before  we  agree  with  this,  what  is  coming  up 
in  the  House  tomorrow?  We  cannot  be  in 
both  places  at  the  same  time  and  if  we 
have  to  be  over  there,  we  want  to  know  what 
we  will  miss  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  have  another  point 
of  clarification  before  the  Minister  speaks? 
Do  I  correctly  assume  that  this  extension  is 
for  tomorrow  alone? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  reads,  "concur- 
rently with  the  House  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
December  2." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  you  interpret  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  being  henceforth? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Only  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 

ask  one  further  question  about  it— on  whose 
decision  is  this  kind  of  motion  brought  before 
the  House?  Is  this  the  decision  of  the  health 
committee  to  make  this  request,  or  is  it  a 
unilateral  request  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  realize 
that  the  motion  is  not  seen  by  Mr.  Speaker 
until  it  reaches  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
so  I  cannot  answer  this.  Perhaps  the  Minister 
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of  Agriculture  and  Food,  or  the  House  leader, 
or  the  Minister  of  Health,  may  have  the 
answer  to  that.  Would  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  wish  to  speak  to  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  health  committee 
asked  me  if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  pursue 
these  hearings  because  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  evening  they  looked  as  though  they  were 
going  to  involve  many  days.  Inasmuch  as 
there  were  some  who  wished  to  present  them- 
selves on  Thursday,  we  undertook  to  advise 
them  or  have  the  secretary  advise  them,  that 
they  would  be  received  tomorrow  at  the  com- 
mittee. If  that  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
House,  the  hearings  could  continue  tomorrow 
afternoon  and,  I  believe,  tomorrow  evening. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  House  tomorrow;  I  do  not  know.  I  simply 
assume  that  normal  business  of  the  House 
will  proceed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
business  tomorrow  would  be  to  deal  with 
legislation  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  a  question  with  respect  to 
this  or  wish  to  speak  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  20,  the  chairman  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  hearings  would  con- 
tinue on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning  until 
all  persons  were  heard  and  that  there  were 
some  50-odd  briefs  to  be  heard.  The  people 
who  have  talked  to  me  and  are  slated  for 
Thursday,  have  been  asked  to  move  up 
to  Tuesday.  Some  are  ready,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
others  are  not  prepared  because  they  were 
told  they  would  come  late  on  the  list,  meaning 
late  on  the  bottom  of  50  briefs.  The  problem 
that  I  see,  is  that  we  are  being  asked  to  judge 
the  authenticity  of  Bill  194  although  we  do 
not  have  the  proper  public  hearings,  as  the 
Minister  promised  on  November  6.  In 
Hansard  he  said  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity as  members  of  the  committee  for 
full  review  and  examinations  so  that  a  com- 
plete and  full  discussion  could  be  held  in  a 
public  forum  where  all  members  of  the  pub- 
lic would  be  welcome  to  come  and  present 
their  side  of  the  case  and  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  bill  and  to  the  whole  matter  of 
providing  animals  for  research  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  puts  the  people  in  the 
health  committee  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
if   what   is   happening   is   that   we   are   now 


moving  the  Thursday  people  to  Tuesday— 
those  who  are  ready— leaving  those  who  are 
not  ready  in  abeyance.  The  people  beyond 
Thursday's  hearing  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  they  are  going  to  be  heard  or  in  fact 
if  they  are  going  to  be  heard.  As  a  member 
of  that  health  committee,  I  object  to  this 
type  of  operation  for  public  hearings,  which 
I  understood  were  to  be  fair  and  open  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
deeper  than  just  whether  or  not  people  who 
wish  to  make  representations  before  the 
standing  committee  on  health  can  be  notified 
and  then  be  present  to  make  their  presenta- 
tion. We  may  find  ourselves,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  standing  committee  on  health  study- 
ing the  plight  of  our  animals,  while  in  the 
House  another  group  is  studying  the  plight 
of  human  beings  who  are  tenants. 

What  is  a  member  of  this  Legislature  sup- 
posed to  do?  Is  he  supposed  to  go  and  listen 
to  the  people  presenting  their  briefs  on  the 
plights  of  dogs  and  cats  and  ignore  the 
plights  of  human  beings  when  the  landlord 
and  tenant  bill  comes  in— or  vice  versa?  This 
is  the  invidious  position  that  you  are  putting 
people  into. 

If  the  members  of  the  standing  committee 
carry  out  their  responsibility  to  sit  on  a 
health  committee  and  listen  to  the  presenta- 
tions being  made  with  reference  to  the  dogs 
and  cats,  they  could  very  well  be  accused  of 
ignoring  the  plight  of  human  beings— who  are 
being  exploited  by  the  landlords— in  that  they 
were  not  present  when  the  landlord  and 
tenant  bill  was  being  discussed.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  let  us 
know  what  is  going  to  be  the  business  up 
before  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  this  motion.  If  there  is  any 
objection  to  this  procedure  we  will  not  follow 
it;  it  is  just  that  simple.  I  think  really  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  attempting 
to  do  and  what  the  Ministers  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  devise  a  better  means  of  dealing 
with  this.  But,  if  this  is  not  going  to  be 
better,  the  committee  will  sit  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  as  planned  and  we  will 
withdraw  this  motion.  It  is  only  an  effort  to— 

Mr.  Ben:  Tell  us  what  the  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  committee 
meetings,  but  if  the  member  feels  this  way 
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about   it,   it  is   perfectly   all  right  with   the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Opposition  mem- 
bers just  hate  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  Premier  has  made 
a  very  wise  contribution  here,  because  surely 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  is  going  to  be  inconvenient 
and  I  think  it  should  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
to  the  members  that  I  was  endeavouring  to 
watch  it,  but  I  thought  that  this  was  about 
to  finish  oflF.  The  debate  on  this  motion  is  a 
debate  in  the  House,  and  any  member  is 
only  entitled  to  speak  once  in  that  particular 
debate.  I  would  have  interrupted  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  I  not  thought  that 
the  motion  was  being  withdrawn.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  Prime  Minister  that  this 
motion  is  being  withdrawn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  they  will  have 
to  make  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  till  next  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  minds  are  made  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE   SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  important  legislation 
coming  before  the  House  and  I  would  ask 
the  members  at  least  to  give  a  hearing  while 
it  is  introduced.  It  is  particularly  noisy  on 
my  right. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  both  those 
Acts  are  basically  administrative  housekeep- 
ing and  re-organization.  There  are  two  or 
three  interesting  amendments.  One  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  boards  on  a  permissive  basis— which 
has   been   mentioned   here   in    some   of   our 


discussions.  There  are  provisions,  once  again, 
to  extend  the  board  and  lodging  provision 
in  the  basically  northern  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince. There  are  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  for  the  payment  of  those  funds  requisi- 
tioned by  the  school  boards  from  the  muni- 
cipalities in  four  payments  at  four  specified 
times  during  the  year. 

I  anticipate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  we  will  be  discussing 
these  matters  in  the  committee  on  education. 
Do  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
pages.  Most  of  the  material,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relates  to  repeals  because  of  the  obsolescence 
of  certain  sections. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  OSGOODE  HALL 
LAW  SCHOOL  OF  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  scholarships  for 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  of  York  University. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  These  have  been  on  the  order 

paper  since  March, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
all  been  altered  within  the  last  three  days. 
I  would  just  point  out  very  briefly  that  this— 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  been  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry,  five  days.  This 
Act  refers  to  the  scholarships  that  have 
existed  or  still  exist  at  Osgoode  Hall  as 
related  to  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 
With  the  affiliation  now  of  Osgoode  Hall 
with  York  University,  the  scholarship  pro- 
visions are  now  being  transferred  and  put  in 
trust  in  the  responsibility  of  York  University. 
It  is  fairly  complicated,  but  I  think  the 
principle  of  the  bill  itself  is  relatively  simple. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  may  I,  on  a  point  of  order 
ask  for  clarification  of  your  ruling  as  to  the 
corrections  or  the  proper  procedure  for  one 
of  the  House,  including  the  Prime  Minister, 
to  withdraw  a  bill  or,  a  report,  or  carry 
instructions  to  the  House  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  DuflFerin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer)  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is 
it  correct  that  one  other  than  the  one  intro- 
ducing the  motion  can  withdraw  the  motion? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
What  tiny  minds  they  have. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  believe  in  proper  pro- 
cedure. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  that  the  mem- 
ber who  introduced  the  motion  also  gave 
his  approval.  At  least,  I  looked  down  his 
way  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  was 
withdrawn  on  his  volition- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  what  option  he 
had. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —presumably  with  some 
direction  from  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Evans:  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe,  it  is  the 
member  for  Simcoe  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Anyway,  the  mem- 
bers had  better  be  here  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  had  better  get 
something  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  28th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  House 
leader  would  call  the  order  of  business. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vote  802. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
just  wait,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  official 
book  and  see  how  far  we  have  gone  on  this. 

I  believe  we  had  passed  the  first  pro- 
gramme under  vote  802,  which  was  the  pro- 
gramme on  administration  and  the  operation 
of  schools  for  registered  nursing  assistants. 
Does  the  committee  concur? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  were  on  vote  802  under  public 
health  services,  discussing  the  VD  clinics, 
when  we  adjourned, 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  special  health  services 
programme. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Special  health  services 
programme,  venereal  disease  clinics. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  may  proceed. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  will  try  to  make  this  brief,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  all  of  us  are  hoping  for  enough  time 
in  which  to  discuss  the  important  issues  at 
the  end  of  the  health  estimates. 

When  we  finished  our  last  discussion  with 
the  Minister  (Mr.  Wells),  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  talking  about  not  having  some  sort  of 
casual  slipshod  conversation  with  isolated 
doctors  throughout  the  province  with  regard 
to  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases.  I  was 
asking  the  Minister  to  contemplate  a  compre- 
hensive data  system  set-up  where  doctors 
would  be  encouraged  to  report  more  accur- 
ately than  they  are  doing  now. 

In  the  Minister's  comments  about  his  de- 
partment in  the  area  of  venereal  disease 
control,  the  Minister  did  verify  that  there  was 
not  as  much  control  in  the  department  in 
Ontario  as  there  should  be.  And  I  think  this 
is  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  Minister,  really, 
because  part  of  our  frustration  as  members  of 
the  Opposition  with  The  Health  Department 
heretofore  has  been  that  they  would  never 
say  to  us  that  something  is  wrong  and  they 
are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  accept  that  the  Minister  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  this  and  I  would  ask  the  Minister: 
Does  he  accept  from  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  the  low  percentage  of  cases  they 
say  are  being  reported?  Will  he  personally 
take  an  interest  in  having  the  type  of  report- 
ing done  that  I  spoke  about,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  where 
they  reported  in  1967  how  their  survey  had 
gone  in  1963.  When  I  finished  speaking  to  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  finished  on  the 
point  that  when  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation mailed  out  reports  requesting  returns 
from  physicians,  they  got  back  as  high  a 
percentage  as  71  per  cent. 

In  the  same  journal,  years  later,  they 
refer  to  the  fact  that  those  were  the  kind  of 
results  they  got  when  they  worked  on  the 
problem  where  they  only  had  11  per  cent 
reporting  in  the  original  reports  on  syphilis 
and  38  per  cent  reporting  in  cases  of  other 
syphilis  and  11  per  cent  on  gonorrhea.  Does 
the  Minister  accept  OMA's  statement  that 
only  about  11  per  cent  of  gonorrhea  cases 
have  been  reported?  If  he  does,  then  we 
have  an  understanding  and  we  can  go  from 
there  about  how  they  are  going  to  treat  this 
particular  type  of  disease. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  I 
have  some  figures  on  the  Toronto  area  here 
which  show  that  the  percentage  of  positive 
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smears  compared  with  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  by  private  physicians  is  about 
61.5  per  cent  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  Minister,  does  he  accept  the  MOH  figures? 
Does  he  have  figures  to  show  the  MOH  re- 
port of  11  per  cent  of  gonorrhea  cases  were 
being  reported?  Does  he  have  any  other 
figures  that  would  show  that  these  fic^ires 
are  not  correct?  Is  that  what  the  Minister 
is  saying,  that  25  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  MOHs  do  not  report 
the  cases. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Would  the  Minister 
take  his  hand  off  the  microphone,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  sorry,  the  MOHs  do 
not  report  the  cases.   The  doctors  report. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Sorry,  did  I  say  MOH? 
It  is  the  OMA  figures.  Does  the  Minister 
accept  the  OMA  figures  of  11  per  cent  of 
cases  being  reported  of  gonorrhea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  accept  them  or  not.  We  realize  that  there 
could  be  some  validity  to  them  and  they  are 
part  of  the  total  input  that  causes  us  to  take 
the  study  which  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  Minister  has  said 
that  an  important  reason  for  the  failure  to 
control  the  spread  of  venereal  disease  within 
the  province  is  that  the  interviewing  either 
was  not  done,  or  has  not  been  successful,  in 
obtaining  the  names  of  contacts  and  that  the 
doctor  relationship  to  The  Department  of 
Health  has  not  been  good  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  spend  too 
much  time  on  this,  but  I  want  to  ask  the 
Minister  whether  he  really  does  embrace  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  problem,  because  away 
back  in  1966  in  one  of  the  reports  from  the 
department,  it  stated  that: 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  improve  report- 
ing by  physicians,  contact  with  physicians 
will  be  increased. 

This  is  from  the  42nd  annual  report  of  T|he 
Ontario  Department  of  Health.  That  was  for 
the  year  1966.  How  has  that  work  been 
increased  and  improved  through  contact  with 
the  doctors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  like  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject, 
then  I  can  tie  everything  up  into  a  package. 
We  just  seem  to  be  going  around  in  circles, 
Mr.  Chairman.    I  have  indicated  that  I  have 


a  great  concern  with  this.  I  have  been  in 
this  portfolio  for  only  a  few  months.  We  are 
getting  this  task  force  going;  we  are  really 
going  to  get  down  to  business  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  know  what  else  she  wants  me 
to  do. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  asking  the  Minister  to  tell  me  how 
they  have  stepped  up  their  programme  with 
contacting  doctors  in  Ontario  since  1966.  The 
Minister,  when  we  closed  off  on  Friday,  said 
that  there  were  people  from  The  Department 
of  Health  contacting  doctors  in  the  province, 
urging  them  to  make  more  accurate  reports 
on  venereal  diseases.  I  asked  the  Minister 
on  Friday,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  had 
been  contacted  and  by  whom?  Could  the 
Minister  give  me  the  answer  to  Friday's  ques- 
tion, and  then  I  will  continue  with  the  sum- 
marization of  the  treatment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
happy  to  read  into  the  record  about  a  three- 
page  report  on  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  department  if  this  is  the  wish  of  the  hon. 
member,  to  give  her  a  bit  of  a  background. 
However,  as  I  said,  I  feel  this  is  perhaps  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  our  time  now  because 
we  have  acknowledged  the  problem  and  we 
have  said  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
But  if  you  would  like  that,  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
in  view  of  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
Minister  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  we  do 
not  really  have  to  have  that  sort  of  report 
read  into  the  record.  I  think  what  we  really 
need  to  know  is:  Does  the  Minister  recognize 
that  very  little  was  being  done  in  this  respect 
under  the  previous  Minister? 

The  challenge  now  rests  with  this  particu- 
lar Minister— not  so  much  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  because  The  Department  of 
Health  has  had  report  upon  report.  It  has 
had  Dr.  C.  R.  Amies  and  his  seven-year  study 
on  sensitivity  to  penicillin  and  so  on,  and 
this  department  has  not  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  it  has  not,  obviously,  moved  in  any 
direction  on  more  accurate  reporting,  or  the 
Minister  would  have  an  answer  to  Friday's 
question. 

Not  to  waste  too  much  time  on  trying  to 
get  the  answers  until  the  Minister  can  go 
through  the  text  and  provide  the  House  with 
them,  would  the  Minister  consider  recom- 
mending to  his  committee,  or  discussing  with 
his  committee,  a  system  that  is  in  effect  at  the 
Royal  Adelaide  Hospital— I  presume  that  is  in 
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Australia,  Mr.  Chairman—where  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  conducts  a  female  in- 
vestigation clinic,  so  that  women  may  be 
examined  without  their  personal  particulars 
being  entered  in  hospital  records. 

That  is  where  I  ended  up  with  the  Minister 
on  Friday.  It  was  asking  him,  for  a  form  for 
the  doctors  to  use  that  has  a  number  on  it, 
instead  of  a  name,  to  encourage  reporting,  so 
that  the  contact  can  be  followed  up  by  the 
department  through  the  doctor  without  a 
record  in  a  central  file  of  the  name  of  the 
patient. 

Would  the  Minister  seriously  think  about 
some  type  of  clinic  service  for  women.  The 
symptoms  do  not  show,  although  they  can  be 
carrying  this  disease  for  some  time,  appa- 
rently, and  it  is  not  accompanied  by  pain  as 
it  is  in  the  male  venereal  diseases.  Would  the 
Minister  try  to  have  a  clinic  where  women 
can  come,  have  an  examination  and  not  be 
entered  into  clinical  records,  at  least  to  get 
a  certain  degree  of  work  done  in  that  area 
as  well  as  the  area  of  pushing  for  contacts 
and  getting  all  contacts  and  prosecuting  them. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  in 
opposition  to  the  other  system,  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  tracking  down  contacts  but  as  an 
ancillary  type  of  service. 

I  am  very  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
maybe  the  Minister  would  comment.  In  the 
legislative  assembly  on  November  6,  the  Min- 
ister said  that  the  clinics,  to  quote  from  page 
8097: 

I  am  told  by  our  people  that  in  most  of  the  clinics 
we  operate  in  this  province  these  drugs  are  the 
ones   that    are   being   prescribed. 

The  drugs  that  the  hon.  Minister  was  re- 
ferring to  were  the  two  drugs  which  the 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  asked 
about  the  Minister's  allowing  doctors  to  use 
—drugs  of  their  own  choice— other  than  peni- 
cillin and  tetracycline  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases. 

But,  does  the  Minister  not  realize  that  the 
reason  the  people  in  the  clinics  are  using 
only  two  drugs  is  that  the  directives  that 
come  from  The  Department  of  Health,  the 
people  whom  he  lauds  so  highly,  have  been 
set  out  very  clearly,  and  have  said— in  capital 
letters,  on  one  of  them— that  tetracycline, 
even  provided  by  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Health,  may  only  be  used  when  a  culture  has 
been  taken  at  the  first  visit,  and  must  not  be 
used  for  the  initial  treatment  of  gonorrhea 
patients  unless  they  are  hypersensitive  to 
penicillin.  It  says  that  tetracycline  will  not  be 
provided  for  a  treatment  of  non-specific 
urethritis   and  non-gonococcal   infections. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  little  technical,  but 
the  non-specific  urethritis  is  a  subject  which 
bears  looking  into  by  the  Minister  separately 
from  the  diseases  which  are  required  to  be 
reported  now.  There  is  work  by  lab  people 
who  were  associated  with  the  department, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  an  understanding 
by  the  health  department  of  the  amount  of 
this  type  of  infection,  how  it  is  a  contagious 
disease  that  should  probably  be  listed  with 
the  other  diseases  which  ihe  Minister  has 
already  got  under  the  VD  control  section. 

In  this  directive,  that  came  from  the  VD 
control  section  epidemiology  service— 

Hon.  M.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask 
the  hon.  member,  is  she  suggesting  that  non- 
specific urethritis  should  be  listed  as  a  ven- 
ereal disease? 

Mr.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Minister  should  take  a 
look  at  a  report  which  points  out  reasons 
why  perhaps  it  should— perhaps,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and the  Minister  will  have  it  in  his 
hands  as  Minister  of  Health;  it  is  not  my 
decision.  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Minister 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  just- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Fine.  Perhaps  this  Min- 
ister might  bring  new  luck  to  this  department, 
I  do  not  know.  We  seem  to  see  a  couple  of 
things  coming  along  that  surprised  me,  I  have 
been  so  used  to  this  department  being  such 
a  dead-end  street.  I  think  what  the  Minister 
might  like  to  know  is  that  the  directives  to 
the- 

Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order! 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  mem- 
ber who  is  on  her  feet  to  discuss  these  esti- 
mates. I  would  draw  to  your  attention,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  considerable 
debate  here  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  led  by 
the  leader  of  the  NDP,  stressing  some  kind 
of  an  agreement  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  party  Whips  to  the  eflFect 
that  we  were  supposed  to  get  on  to  the 
hospital  debate. 

They  took  strong  objection  to  my  pursuing 
a  particular  item.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
NDP  Whip  came  and  said  that  this  speaker 
was  going  to  finish  her  remarks  at  twenty-five 
minutes  to  three.  She  was  on  most  of  Friday. 
If  there  is  an  agreement,  all  I  am  asking  is 
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this;    Would  the   NDP  please  practise   what 
they  preach? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  On  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood 
there  was  some  agreement  also,  but  I  think 
if  the  member  is  going  to  be  fair  he  would 
have  had  his  Whip  here  to  lay  the  complaint. 
I  understand  that  they  have  agreed  that 
tonight,  at  6.00  o'clock,  is  the  close  of  every- 
thing except  the  OHSIP  estimate. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
it  noted  that  that  particular  agreement  was 
abrogated  by  the  NDP  three  minutes  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  is  the  member  for  Humber  on  a 
further  point  of  order  or  did  he  rise  to  debate? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber was  speaking  to  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East.  I 
might  say,  actually,  that  strictly  speaking 
there  really  was  no  point  of  order.  The  in- 
formal arrangement  was  something  certainly 
that  should  be  abided  by  by  all  parties  enter- 
ing into  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  point  of  order  for  the  Chair  to 
decide.  I  believe  the  Whips  should  get  to- 
gether and  if  there  is  any  agreement  it  should 
certainly  be  adhered  to.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  rule  on  any  such  matters. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  you  any  specific  note  from  the  Whips 
outlining  the  schedule  for  this  afternoon?  If 
not,  I  will  try  and  get  one  from  our  Whip. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  and  perhaps  it  might  be  opportune 
at  this  time  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  order  changing  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  remainder  of  the  estimates  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  total  of  36  sittings  to 
deal  with  supply,  15  hours  of  which,  or  six 
sittings,  would  be  in  the  standing  committees' 
reports  as  they  came  back  to  the  House. 
This  would  be  75  hours  for  discussion  in  the 
committee  of  supply. 

Up  until  we  commenced  this  afternoon  a 
total  of  72  hours  and  47  minutes  had  gone 
by  which,  under  that  provision,  would  leave 
two  hours  and  13  minutes  of  the  75  hours 
to  discuss  the  remaining  items  in  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  I  just  put  this  forward 
to  the  committee  at  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  let  that  point  about  non-specific 
urethritis  go  by,  lest  people  who  are  not  as 


familiar  with  some   of  the  terms,   as  we   in 
the  House,  might  be  led  to  believe— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  am  just  asking  you  to 
look  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  think  it  has  to  be 
made  clear  that  non-specific  urethritis  is  not 
caused  in  the  same  manner  as  venereal  disease 
and  catheterization.  Cystoscopic  examination 
and  various  things  like  that  can  cause  the 
development  of  non-specific  urethritis  in  a 
person,  which,  of  course,  is  not  a  venereal 
disease  condition.  I  would  not  want  anyone 
to  get  the  impression  that  it  was  connected 
with  venereal  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  would  pursue  her 
discussion  on  the  special  health  service  pro- 
gramme, bearing  in  mind  the  points  of  orders 
raised  by  other  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Might  I  ask  you  what 
time  you  began  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  at  exactly  3.23. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Three  twenty-three.  We 
have  spent,  how  many  minutes  on  this  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Three  twenty-three  was  the 
time  we  started.  We  have  spent  about  four 
minutes  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Very  well,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  trying  to  engage  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  the  problem  that 
doctors  face  in  the  clinics  with  only  two  drugs 
with  which  to  treat  patients  of  venereal 
disease— only  two  free  drugs  prescribed  by 
The  Department  of  Health.  The  Minister  has 
outlined  in  his  committee  a  plan  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  free  drugs.  Is  the 
Minister  contemplating  the  use  of  whatever 
drugs  the  doctors  in  those  clinics  feel  they 
require?    Could  I  please  ask  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our 
intention  to  let  the  clinic  directors  and  the 
others  on  the  task  force  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  for  us  on  this— I  do  not 
want  to  prejudge  their  work.  Certainly,  my 
aim  is  to  let  them  use  the  most  effective 
method  of  treatment  that  is  possible  and  I 
want  them  to  come  up  with  it. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  we 
suggested  some  of  the  clinics  could  engage  in 
private  projects  with  some  of  the  newer  drugs, 
such  as  canamycine  and  so  forth,  and  most  of 
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the  clinics  have  not  come  up  with  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  pilot  projects  even  on  this,  so  that 
we  are  just  at  a  little  loss. 

Most  of  them  are  using  the  two  drugs  we 
suggested,  but  we  realize  that  it  is  an  area 
for  discussion  and  concern  and  we  want  them 
to  come  up  with  something.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  clinic  directors. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  the  Minister  briefly,  how  soon  were  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Women's  College  Hos- 
pital, obviously  in  the  presentation  of  the 
health  committee  here,  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  only  B2  drugs  because  of  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  penicillin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Our  people  tell  us  they 
really  have  made  no  representation  to  us  ask- 
ing for  other  drugs  than  the  ones  that  we 
have  been  supplying. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  rather  doubt 
that. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Amies  worked  for  The  Department  of 
Health— is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Minister?  Dr. 
C.  R.  Amies  worked  in  the  public  health 
laboratory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  I  am  told  that  is 
right. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Dr.  Amies  discussed  with 
The  Department  of  Health,  sir,  the  sen- 
sitivity of  penicillin  in  his  rather  startling 
figures  that  he  came  up  with— I  believe  it 
was  about  40  per  cent.  I  would  just  like, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  briefly  the  summary 
of  Dr.  Amies,  because  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant work,  which  discovered  that  the  sen- 
sitivity of  penicillin  to  the  disease  was  rising 
in  such  proportions  that  it  was  going  to  be- 
come totally  ineffective. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  has  been  known  for  25 
years. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  for  order  from  the  member  for  Humber, 
please. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  just  point  out,  on  a  point 
of  order,  that  the  hon.  member  is  misleading 
the  House  as  to  the  effect  of  penicillin  and 
people  becoming  accustomed  to.  That  is 
something  that  has  been  known  for  25  years 
and  it  is  absolutely  nothing  new. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  a  point  of  order? 


Mr.  Ben:  It  may  be  new  to  her— yes,  that 
is  right. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  penicillin  in  our  use  for  very  little  more 
than  25  years. 

From  the  British  Journal  of  Venereal 
Diseases,  Dr.  C.  R.  Amies,  who  is  still  in 
Toronto  and  who  at  that  time  was  with  the 
public  health  laboratory  in  The  Department 
of  Health  for  Ontario,  wrote  on  the  sensi- 
tivity of  niceria  gonorrhea  to  penicillin  and 
other  antibiotics,  and  he  referred  to  studies 
carried  out  in  Toronto  during  the  period  1961 
to  1968. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  of  the  right  refer- 
ence here.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  Dr.  Amies  said  in 
his  summary  that  in  1959  in  Toronto  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  currently  circulating 
strains  of  niceria  gonorrhea  were  resistant  to 
.1  units  of  penicillin.  This  figure  has  gradu- 
ally been  increased  until  it  now  stands  at  50 
per  cent. 

At  present,  30  per  cent  of  the  strains  are 
resistant  to  .3  units  of  penicillin.  This  drug 
will  soon  be  useless  for  the  treatment  of 
gonorrhea.  It  is  now  advisable  to  isolate  the 
infecting  organisms  in  every  case  and  to 
determine  that  sensitivity,  not  to  penicillin, 
but  also  to  tetracycline,  which  you  will  note 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  interrupt  for  a 
moment,  is  the  only  other  drug  that  these 
clinics  have  the  use  of  at  this  time. 

To  go  back  to  the  text:  with  tetracycline 
and  sulfanilamide,  in  this  way  a  choice  of 
treatment  becomes  possible.  Resistance  to 
penicillin  is  never  abstinent.  Only  a  few  strains 
are  insensitive  to  a  concentration  of  one  unit. 
To  obtain  this  concentration  in  the  body  how- 
ever, a  heavy  dosage,  variably  estimated  at  a 
total  of  two  to  ten  million  units,  must  be 
administered  intramuscularly.  The  results  of 
sensitivity  tests  in  VETRO  with  ten  different 
antibiotics  are  presented  in  detail.  Tetra- 
cycline appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  drug  at 
present  but  resistance  to  it  will  eventually 
develop  if  it  is  widely  used- 
Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  —particularly  if  treat- 
ment is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  please  be 
seated  while  I  listen  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Thursday 
umbrage  was  taken  by  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  and  the   hon.   member  for  High  Park 
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(Mr.  Shulman)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  because  I 
read  some  excerpts  from  a  report  which 
was  mentioned  in  this  House— an  addiction 
report.  This  hon.  member  has  been  reading 
and  reading  and  reading.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  some  kind  of  an  agreement  even  though 
you  say  it  is  an  informal  agreement.  I  have 
suggested  that  this  agreement  has  been  abro- 
gated by  this  member  but  are  you  going  to 
call  her  to  order  on  her  continuously  reading, 
reading,  reading?  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
rules  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
quite  correct  in  that  there  was  some  objection 
raised  to  reading  of  reports  during  the  last 
two  days  when  these  estimates  were  con- 
sidered. Objection  was  raised  by  certain  mem- 
bers. I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  may  take  those  objections 
into  consideration  if  she  has  any  considerable 
amount  of  additional  material  to  read  into 
the  record  at  his  point.  It  might  be  well  if  she 
could  condense  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  the  last  line  of  the  paragraph  and  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  I  spent  some  time  over 
this  weekend  condensing  this  material  so  that 
it  could  be  presented  in  a  concise  fashion 
which  would  have  been  completed  by  now,  if 
I  had  not  had  interjections  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber.  Dr.  Amies  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  knows  well.  The  Department 
of  Health  cannot  plead  ignorance  to  Dr. 
Amies'  recommendations,  because  Dr.  Amies 
presented  them  to  The  Department  of  Health. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Minister  has 
to  say  about  no  one  in  The  Department  of 
Health  paying  any  attention  to  them.  And 
are  they  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  Dr. 
Armies'  recommendations  that  they  use  peni- 
cillin administered  in  intramuscularly.  Intra- 
muscular type  of  treatment  is  not  obviously 
the  most  pleasant  type  of  treatment,  but 
when  the  disease  is  on  the  increase  such  as  it 
■*  is,  obviously  the  Minister  might  have  to  go  to 
something  that  will  not  be  pleasant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  pre- 
sume the  hon.  member  is  aware  that  chlora- 
phenocol  has  some  very  adverse  side  reactions 
and  chlora-phenocol,  I  would  say— I  suppose 
I  should  not  say  it  as  a  non-medical  person— 
but  I  think  chlora-phenocol  should  be 
resorted  to  after  other  things  have  been  tried, 
because  it  can  have  adverse  side  eflEects  in 
contrary  indications. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Is  the  Minister  consider- 
ing the  work  of  Dr.  Amies— Dr.  Amies  is 
no  longer,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  also  the  work  of  Dr. 
Manuel,  no  longer  with  The  Department  of 
Health— who  wrote  his  "Symposium  on  Gon- 
norrhea  Today"?  Does  the  Minister  place  any 
value  in  these  two  reports?  Is  he  saying  that 
these  two  doctors,  in  particular,  Dr.  Amies, 
do  not  know  what  they  are  saying?  Will  the 
Minister  make  himself  quite  clear  about  these 
two  reports,  because  they  went  into  that 
department  quite  recently?  Dr.  Manuel  is  69, 
Dr.  Amies  is  69  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
v/e  paid  attention  to  these  reports.  Any 
reports  such  as  this  are  considered  very  care- 
fully. In  fact,  I  guess  it  was  on  the  receipt 
of  reports  such  as  that  one— I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  would  be  exactly  that  one— that 
tetracycline  was  added  to  the  programme.  I 
am  also— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  is  a  seven-year-long 
report.  Mr.  Minister,  it  is  not  a  fly-by-night— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  perhaps  rather  strange 
that  two  non-medical  people  should  spend 
all  this  time  discussing  treatment  methods, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have  indicated  that  we 
are  quite  willing  to  look  into  this  in  the  task 
force.  We  have  asked  them  to  go  to  work 
on  this  problem,  but  I  just  should  tell  the 
hon.  member  tliat  the  United  States  public 
health  service  still  says  that  the  treatment 
of  choice  in  gonorrhea  is  aqueous  penicillin 
in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  doses. 

Also,  the  United  States  public  health  serv- 
ice still  recommends  this  as  the  treatment  of 
choice  yet  still  recognizes  there  are  resistant 
strains.  But  I  should  also  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  our  figures  for  this  October  show 
that  69  per  cent  of  the  gonococcal  bacteria 
that  was  isolated  at  our  lab  is  actually  still 
sensitive  to  penicillin,  so  that  there  are  still 
an  adequate  number  of  cases  that  can  be 
treated  with  penicillin. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  is  just  find  out 
what  other  drugs  should  be  added  to  the 
schedule  and  then  do  it,  and  this  is  what  we 
have  asked  the  task  force  to  do,  so  I  really 
do  not  think  we  need  to  take  all  this  time 
discussing  it  because  we  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  that  there  is  certainly— we  recognize— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  agreed  pretty  well  until  a 
moment  ago  on  the  fact  that  the  Minister 
was  probably  going  to  do  something  about 
this  situation. 
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I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  archives 
of  environmental  health,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation arranged  a  national  symposium  on 
venereal  disease  control,  and  in  the  covering 
of  that  symposium,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the 
sixth  line  saying- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  still  on 
special  health  services?  She  is  mentioning  en- 
vironmental health  which  is  the  next  pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  No,  that  just  happens  to 
be  the  title  of  this  jouinal,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  referring  to  the  Minister's  statement  that 
in  the  United  States  penicillin  was  still  effec- 
tive in  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  this  particular  volume  it 
states: 

Problems  in  gonorrhea  control  today  in- 
clude the  problem  of  penicillin  resistance 
and  the  need  for  better  diagnostic  as  well 
as  treatment  tool. 

It  has  the  financial  support  to  go  ahead  with 
what  the  Minister  already  knows,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  the  crux  of  the  problem.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister— he  has  got  a  $40,000 
budget  here— what  does  that  cover?  I  am 
wondering  if  it  covers  services  for  the  clinics 
or  services  for  the  doctors?  What  exactly  does 
that  $40,000  cover?  Is  that  an  honorarium 
that  the  doctors  receive,  or  is  it  for  the  use 
of  the  clinics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  the  grant  to  climes 
—the  public  health  clinics,  not  the  ones  that 
are  in  the  hospitals— because  they  get  grants, 
as  I  understand  it,  under  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  as  an  outpatient  service. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  is  such  a  small  sum, 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  Minister  break  down 
where  the  $40,000  goes  and  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  $40,000  goes  as  spe- 
cial grants  to  personnel  in  the  hospitals  and 
that  is  broken  down  here— $23,000  to  those 
clinics;  $9,996  to  the  boards  of  health  in 
Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  Windsor-Essex;  and 
then  payments  were  made  from  item  3,  main- 
tenance, to  boards  of  health  based  upon  treat- 
ments given  in  Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  Windsor, 
amounting  to  about  $13,000.  Some  of  that  is 
paid  by  OHSC  to  hospitals. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  get  from  the  Minister— 
whether  some  of  that  amount  is  paid  under 
OHSC,  or,  in  fact,  the  amount  that  The 
Department  of  Health  is  prepared  to  put  out 
into  the  field  to  doctors  as  honorariums  or 
clinics  in  operation. 

I  would  say  that  he  has  written  to  hos- 
pitals saying  that  now  that  OHSC  will  accept 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  clinics,  this 
grant  is  now  for  the  honorarium  for  the  doc- 
tors, and  if  so,  it  is  pitifully  small.  This  par- 
ticular one  is  about  $4,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  but  you  have  to  re- 
member that  the  people  who  come  into  the 
clinic  and  have  medical  insurance  will  be 
handled  on  a  regular  fee  for  service  basis. 

Mrs.    M.    Renwick:    Mr,    Chairman,    as    a 

wind-up  to  my  remarks,  in  the  43rd  annual 

report  for  1967  the  department  referred  to 

staff  additions  and  it  referred  to  the  fact  that: 

Some  of  the  services  and  programmes  in 

the  branch  were  not  developing  during  the 

year  because  of  the  scarcity  of  experts  in 

the   field   concerned.   Despite   this   chronic 

defect,  however,  considerable  success  was 

achieved  in  adding  qualified  staff  to  some 

programmes   during    1967.    In   mid-year   a 

physician  was  placed  in  charge  of  venereal 

disease  control  on  a  full-time  basis. 

I  ask  the  Minister:  Who  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Which  report  are  you 
reading  from?  The  latest  report? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  No,  that  was  1967— you 
were  going  to  put  somebody  in  charge  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  1967-that  was  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Manuel. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That  was  Dr.  Manuel, 
who  is  no  longer  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  ask  the  Minister  who  heads  that  department 
now?  It  would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  staff— a  shortage 
of  qualified  staff,  the  department  said  in  that 
1967  report.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is 
there  now  if  Dr.  Manuel  is  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Dr.  Bell  is  the  head  of 
the  epidemiology  section  and  Dr.  Persad,  and 
I  believe  there  is  one  position  vacant  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  looking  for  another 
person  for  this  staff. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  What  is  Dr.  Persad's 
title?  Is  he  head  of  venereal  disease  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
epidemiology  section,  venereal  disease  control. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Who  is  the  director  of 
VD  control  that  the  Act  calls  for,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? The  Act  calls  for  a  director.  It  says, 
"the  director  is  the  director  of  VD  control  in 
Ontario."  Who  is  that  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Dr.  Jim  Bell. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Or  is  Dr.  Bell  head  of 
epidemiology? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  head  of  epidemiology 
he  is  also  head  of  the  venereal  disease  control 
section. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
it  brief,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister:  Did 
you  plan  at  one  time  to  open  a  clinic  in 
Toronto,  a  central  clinic,  for  venereal  disease, 
and  did  you  bring  over  from  England  a  Dr. 
Hutfield  to  head  up  that  work,  and  was  he 
not  fired  recently  from  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  if  so,  why? 

Was  he  fired,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  he 
spoke  to  the  press  about  the  shortage?  Was 
he  fired  for  inefiiciency?  Was  he  fired  for  not 
being  able  to  get  along  with  the  people? 
What  was  the  reason  that  Dr.  Hutfield  was 
fired  last  month  from  this  particular  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
Dr.  Hutfield  was  fired— he  was  employed  here 
for  about  three  months— was  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  getting  along  and  people  were 
not  getting  along  with  him.  Things  were  not 
working  out  in  staff  relations,  and  it  was  a 
case  of  personalities  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Minister  he  see  that 
when  they  have  an  enquiry  on  the  proposed 
push  for  a  resignation  of  a  staff  member,  that 
the  enquiry  is  required  to  direct  to  the  staff 
member  the  reason  for  their  not  being  satis- 
fied with  him,  or  for  his  not  being  satisfied 
with  them.  I  have  the  letters  and  the  corres- 
pondence to  Dr.  Hutfield  which  simply  say 
that  it  would  seem  that  he  does  not  really 
want  to  be  around  there,  and  we  do  not 
know  to  this  day  exactly  why  he  was  fired. 
The  gentleman  has  numerous  references  from 
hospitals  in  London,  in  Britain,  that  make  one 
wonder  if  his  qualifications  were  not  more  ex- 
pert than  those  around  him  in  that  particular 
department. 

When  he  called  for  a  24-hour  clinic,  and 
for  more  drugs  and  reported  a  55  per  cent  in- 
crease of  venereal  disease  in  Ontario  for  five 
years,  he  did  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  belief 
that  money  is  always  short  in  hospitals  where 
he  has  worked.   This  was  not  to  hurt  The 


Department  of  Health;  it  was  to  create  an 
interest  by  The  Department  of  Health  in 
giving  him  the  kind  of  material  to  treat  the 
problem. 

Does  the  Minister  see  what  I  am  saying? 
We  have  had  trouble  with  The  Department 
of  Health  keeping  members  of  Parliament  out 
of  mental  institutions.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
ban  is  lifted.  Notices  went  up  to  the  staff  in 
the  Lakeshore  institution  not  to  talk  to  any 
visitors,  not  to  talk  to  the  press.  Then  we  get 
a  firing  in  the  department  because  the  man 
refused  to  resign,  because  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  to  resign,  and  we  do  not  get  a  proper 
understanding  of  why  the  man  was  fired.  I 
believe  he  was  hired  in  England,  he  was 
hired  at  a  higher  position  than  he  was  paid 
for  here,  during  the  time  he  was  employed. 

I  understand  that  retroactivity  is  being 
made  up  now,  that  this  is  a  professional  man 
whose  career  stands  to  be  in  some  form  of 
jeopardy.  Part  of  his  concern,  in  tliis  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  was  that  The  Department  of 
Health  was  not  going  to  go  ahead  and  use  this 
serum  that  was  offered  to  this  department  by 
Dr.  Greenburg  in  Ottawa  in  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  If  the  Min- 
ister will  check  this  file,  he  will  find,  prob- 
ably that  Dr.  Greenburg,  as  he  assured  me, 
has  not  even  received  a  reply  from  The  De- 
partment of  Health  with  his  request  to  use 
vaccine  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  has 
now  gone  to  another  source  to  use  the  vaccine. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Some  kind  of  a  purge,  all 
right. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Are  you 
purging  all  these  former  civil  servants? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  ( High  Park ) :  I  wish  to 
speak,  sir,  if  I  may,  for  30  seconds.  There  is 
a  group  here  who  are  leaving  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  them,  if  I  might.  Less 
than  one  minute.  I  just  want  to  draw  the 
Minister's  attention  to  the  people  who  are  in 
the  gallery.  They  are  all  representatives  of 
the  homes  for  special  care  and  other  nursing 
homes  under  The  Metro  Health  Act.  It  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency  and  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  Minister's  attention  they  cannot  subsist 
on  the  $4  a  day  and  I  hope  that  some  action 
can  be  taken  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
Otherwise  you  are  going  to  have  homes  clos- 
ing and  people  being  forced  out  into  the 
street. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
say,  as  I  said  the  other  day  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, I  have  this  matter  under  very  active  con- 
sideration. We  know  the  problem  and  I  am 
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happy  to  see  that  these  people  are  here  today, 
and  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  raise  one  point  with  the  Minister. 
Would  the  Minister  look  at  an  inter-office 
memo  dated  August  1— 

Mr.  Ben:  We  cannot  get  into  your  prob- 
lems. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  —and  see  that  that  sort 
of  activity  is  not  pursued  any  further.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  putting  Dr. 
Persad  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Hutfield,  a  memo 
simply  went  out  from  Mrs.  Pearson  saying: 
"Re  telephone  calls,  answer  *VD  control'  and 
your  name,  and  unless  specific  request  for 
Dr.  Hutfield,  refer  to  Dr.  Persad  for  the  pres- 
ent. Re  personal  calls:  These  must  be  limited, 
etc." 

I  think,  Mr.  Minister,  if  you  want  to  do 
something  in  that  department,  you  make  sure 
that  they  have  their  hands  up  on  top  of  the 
table  on  operations  within  their  own  staff.  I 
understand  in  Brookfield,  we  now  have  an 
administrator  in  the  Brookfield  psychiatric 
hospital.  The  Department  of  Health  or  the 
Minister  or  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
—somewhere  in  there— is  to  be  complimented 
for  that  changeover,  to  bring  some  action  in 
that  area. 

Now  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  take  a 
look  at  his  own  shop  in  the  Hepburn  Block. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  want  to  assure  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  doctor  referred 
to  was  not  fired  nor  was  it  in  any  way  sug- 
gested that  he  resign  because  of  what  he  said 
to  the  press  or  for  anything  of  that  nature. 
He  was  a  probationary  employee  and  it  was 
just  one  of  those  staflF  situations  that  did  not 
work  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Patience  has  its  rewards.  I  want 
to  apologize  to  the  people  up  in  the  gallery. 
It  looks  as  if  we  are  never  going  to  get  to 
their  problems. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  You  do  not 
have  to  apologize. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  who  just  sat 
down  is  some  kind  of  an  expert  on  VD.  I 
should  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Is  penicillin 
still  a  valid  remedy  for  running  mouth  dis- 
ease? 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  the  hon.  member.  Patience 
has  its  time.  Some  of  us  do  not  consider  you 
rewarding. 


Mr.  Ben:  I  trust  that  we  are  finished  with 
that  particular  vote  and  we  are  now  on  the 
next  one,  that  is,  special  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  been  discussing 
special  health  services. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  have— no,  by  Jove,  I— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  first  programme  has 
been  carried. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  was  certain  that  we  were  cover- 
ing the  item  higher  up,  but,  anyway,  I  do 
want  to  talk  this  little  bit  about  home  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  going  to  be  very  short 
and  sweet.  I  am  just  going  to  resort  to  two 
letters  and  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  in 
total.  One  letter  was  received,  not  by  my- 
self, but  my  colleague  here  who  sits  next  to 
me,  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Farquhar).  He  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Jean  Pigeon,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.S.H.,  from 
Blind  River. 

He  was  telling  my  colleague  here  that  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  October,  he  was  at 
the  OMA  district  9  convention  and  heard  a 
Dr.  G.  Guay  of  Hull,  Quebec,  describe  the 
operation  of  a  home  care  plan. 

He  was  pointing  out  to  the  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
a  good  home  care  plan.  He  stated  patients 
who  do  not  require  all  the  services  of  our 
general  hospitals,  which  are  established  a 
very  high  standard  can  be  treated  at  home, 
provided  that  nursing,  housekeeping  and 
other  ancillary  services  are  available  to  them. 

They  were  shown  people  who  were  in  hos- 
pitals, who  ought  not  to  have  been  in  hos- 
pitals, who  could  have  been  at  home  had 
there  been  a  very  good  and  comprehensive 
home  care  programme.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  averages  $5  a  day,  in  comparison 
with  hospital  services  costing  $40. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  they 
will  not  think  that  your  $40  is  enough,  so  that 
home  care— even  nursing  home  care— runs 
only  a  fraction  of  what  hospital  care  does 
when  people  use  active  treatment  beds  or 
acute  treatment  beds  when  there  is  no  reason 
for  it. 

He  off"ered,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  the 
Minister  of  Health,  to  set  up  a  pilot  home 
care  programme  in  Blind  River,  and  I  can 
only  be  led  to  believe  from  this  remark  from 
such  a  prominent  doctor  as  this  Dr.  Pigeon, 
that  they  do  not  have  a  home  care  programme 
in  Blind  River. 
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He  offered  to  set  up  a  pilot  programme  and 
I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Minister 
ought  to  give  consideration  to  that.  And  in  so 
doing,  I  think  he  should  listen  to  a  short 
letter.  It  is  going  to  take  me  about  three 
minutes.  It  was  received  from  someone  who 
was  subjected  to  home  care  here  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  It  is  addressed  to  me  and  it  is 
from  Robert  M.  Campbell,  and  he  states: 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  my  com- 
plaint about  the  services  provided  me  by 
the  Ontario  hospital  commission  and  I  am, 
as  you  suggested,  outlining  the  circum- 
stances. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Friday,  March  14,  I 
broke  my  leg  and  was  admitted  by  am- 
bulance to  the  Owen  Sound  General  and 
Marine  Hospital.  My  leg  was  encased,  and 
still  is  encased,  in  a  cast  extending  from 
my  groin  to  my  toes.  I  cannot  put  on  my 
sock  nor  will  I  be  able  to  until  the  cast  is 
removed,  probably  in  three  weeks. 

I  was  discharged  from  hospital  on  March 
22  at  my  request  as  I  assumed— and  so  did 
the  hospital  people— that  OHSIP  would 
care  for  me  at  home  until  such  time  as  I 
could  cope. 

For  the  first  week  at  home,  in  Toronto, 
I  was  visited  daily  by  a  VON  nurse  who 
washed  my  back  and  got  my  clothes  on. 
Concurrently,  I  was  provided  a  home- 
maker  who  came  in  daily  from  9:00  to 
1:00  and  who  made  my  bed,  emptied  the 
urinal,  washed  my  dishes,  put  my  clothes 
where  the  laundry  could  get  them,  put  out 
the  garbage,  made  me  a  hot  meal  at  noon 
and  prepared  a  cold  plate  for  the  evening 
meal.  Last  week,  I  trained  myself  to  dress 
alone  and  so  did  without  the  nurse.  The 
homemaker  got  my  sock  on  the  difficult 
foot. 

Monday  of  this  week  I  called  a  taxi, 
hopped  to  it  on  my  crutches,  and  was 
taxied  to  work.  Same  yesterday.  I  taxied 
home  in  the  afternoon  and  ate  my  cold 
plate. 

This  morning  the  homemaker  did  not 
show.  There  was  no  warning.  She  just  did 
not  show  at  9:00  a.m.  I  waited  until  10:00 
and  called  the  homemaker  service  to  be 
told  I  was  cut  off  because  I  was  going  to 
work  and  because— actually  through  self- 
negation  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  service 
—I  did  not  have  a  daily  nursing  visit. 

I  have  just  talked  to  my  doctor  who  is 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Right  here,  I  should  mention  that  I  have 
paid  for  Ontario  hospital,  for  Blue  Cross, 


for  PSI  for— through  my  firm- major  medi- 
cal. I  am  not  a  charity  case.  I  am  ov/ed 
service. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  no 
change  whatever  in  my  need  for  service 
between  now  and  the  day  I  was  discharged 
from  hospital.  I  was  on  crutches  then,  I 
am  on  crutches  now.  On  crutches  it  is 
impossible  to  empty  urinals,  carry  pots  and 
pans  around,  make  beds,  carry  food  parcels 
home,  put  out  laundry,  put  out  and  take 
in  garbage  cans  and  all  the  other  things. 
As  long  as  I  am  on  crutches,  I  am  help- 
less. The  fact  I  sit  in  my  office  all  day  or 
part  of  a  day  instead  of  at  home  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  problem. 

The  homemaker  service  people— a  service 
provided  by  OHSIP— have  constantly  tried 
to  shirk.  They  wanted  me  to  get  friends  or 
relatives  to  care  for  me  over  weekends  so 
their  people  could  have  holidays.  Their 
attitude  is  that  they  are  a  welfare  outfit 
and  that  I  should  try  to  relieve  them.  I 
told  them  they  had  a  choice  in  giving  me 
the  service  my  insurance  pays  for— either 
cope  or  put  me  back  in  hospital  and  let 
them  pay  the  $60  plus  per  day.  I  resent 
their  implication  that  I  should  try  to 
impose  on  my  friends  or  relatives  to  relieve 
them  of  what  I  am  paying  them  to  do. 

One  other  thing  about  OHSIP.  Sunday 
morning  a  VON  appeared  unannounced— 
I  had  already  suspended  nursing  service— 
and  told  me  I  was  going  to  get  a  hypo- 
dermic. I  am  not  slated  medically  for  a 
hypodermic.  I  refused  to  have  a  hypo- 
dermic. She  went  away.  Later  the  dis- 
patcher called  to  try  to  get  her  because 
"someone  needs  a  hypo".  This  is  a  shocking 
menace  to  public  health.  In  this  my  doctor 
concurs.  I  might  have  been  given  the 
wrong  needle  while  obviously  someone  who 
needed  it  was  suffering. 

Although  there  is,  I  feel,  a  need  for  a 
correction  of  the  slack  and  cavalier  attitude 
of  this  monster  of  the  present  government. 
Bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
will  not  help  me.  By  that  time  I  hope 
to  be  out  of  my  cast.  But  it  may  help 
others  who  lack  the  connection  I  have  in 
you.  God  bless  him  for  that. 

I  suggest  you  hand  Dr.  Dymond  a  pair 
of  crutches  and  slip  a  straight  leg  brace 
on  him  and  then  tell  him  to  carry  a  full 
urinal  down  the  hall  and  ask  him  if  it 
would  make  any  difference  whether  he  sat 
in  his  office  or  his  home. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  "Home  Care 
Programme".  You  will  note  the  copier  does 
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not  pick  up  the  blue  print  headings  but 
they  are  non-significant.  As  for  Ontario 
Hospital,  as  you  know  we  have  no  contract. 
It  is  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  and  we  pay 
as  billed. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest,  Mr.  Ben.  I 
hope  my  squawk  may  help  others. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Robert  M.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister, 
I  believe  that  the  content  of  this  letter  has 
a  very  legitimate  complaint.  He  voluntarily 
left  the  hospital  in  order  to  relieve  the 
hospital  of  the  cost  of  keeping  him  there 
when  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  be  kept 
there  under  the  circumstances.  He  felt  that 
he  had  paid  for  coverage  through  many  dif- 
ferent plans  and,  as  he  states,  he  is  not  a 
charity  case.  He  feels  he  is  owed  service. 
But,  anyway,  being  concerned  with  saving  the 
service  money,  he  felt  that  he  could  be  at 
home  just  as  well  with  the  limited  service 
that  would  be  provided  him  by  home  care. 
And  because  he  ostensibly  went  to  work 
where  he  did  not  need  any  kind  of  help, 
except  to  perhaps  have  his  swivel  chair 
swung  in  place  for  him,  he  was  cut  oiff 
from  home  care. 

What  he  said  in  here  was  true:  "If  you  do 
not  want  to  give  me  home  care,  fine,  put  me 
back  in  the  hospital  and  pay  your  $60,"  but 
he  is  entitled  to  have  care.  He  was  entitled 
to  have  care,  I  should  say. 

It  does  not  matter  as  far  as  Mr.  Campbell 
is  concerned,  but  I  am  sure  this  prevails  with 
many  other  people  in  this  province  who  also 
are  not  getting  adequate  home  care  because 
of  the  silly  notion  that  once  they  can  move 
out  of  the  house,  they  no  longer  need  home 
care.  I  would  suppose  a  paraplegic  who  had 
an  electrically  operated  cart  which  took  him 
outside  the  house,  would  have  been  cut  ojff 
too. 

Now,  something  should  be  done  about  that. 

The   department   advertises   home   care    and 

says: 

Home  care  programme  arranges  service 
to  existing  community  agencies.  The  patient 
must  require  at  least  one  professional  ser- 
vice in  addition  to  the  services  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

Obviously  he  needed  one  professional  service. 
A  patient  in  need  of  homemaking  ser- 
vice only  would  not  qualify  for  admission. 

And: 

The  following  range  of  services  are 
available    without   charge   to   the   patient: 


nursing  visits  by  a  registered  nurse;  physi- 
cal, occupational,  and  speech  therapy; 
homemaking  service  on  a  part-time  basis— 
the  home  care  programmes  assumes  the 
right  to  determine  the  need  for  this  ser- 
vice—diagnostic and  laboratory  service; 
medication  and  medical  supplies;  hospital 
and  sickroom  equipment;  transportation, 
provided  on  the  judgement  of  the  home 
care  programme. 

This  patient  did  not  get  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  done  for  him  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  sure,  that  he  is 
right  in  his  assumption  that  many,  many 
other  people  fail  to  get  the  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  the  doctors  knowing 
this  prefer  to  keep  them  in  acute  treatment 
beds  and  active  treatment  beds  rather  than 
to  send  them  home  or  rather  than  to  send 
them  to  a  nursing  home  where  they  cannot 
afford  to  keep  the  patients  because  the  depart- 
ment is  niggardly  in  the  attitude  adopted 
toward  them. 

The  department  expects  the  operators  to 
keep  them  on  peanuts  and  does  not  even  give 
them  the  shells  to  see  if  they  can  sell  them 
and  get  some  money  that  way. 

So  let  us  hear  the  Minister's  answers  on 
this.  When  is  the  department  going  to  do 
something  about  giving  adequate  treatment 
for  non-active  treatment  bed  patients  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
we  started  out  with  the  home  care  pro- 
gramme, which  of  course  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  under  this  vote.  I  feel  that  the 
home  care  programme  has  been  a  very  effec- 
tive one  and  one  which  has  to  be  continued. 
Now,  in  respect  of  the  particular  case  to 
which  the  hon.  member  referred,  I  under- 
stand we  also  got  that  letter,  so  he  must  have 
favoured  us  with  it  too,  and  it  is  being  looked 
into  in  our  department— his  specific  case.  Was 
that  person  in  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Mr.  Ben:  The  person's  home  is  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes;  well  we  do  have  a 
home  care  programme  operating,  of  course, 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  is  referring  to  the  home  care 
programme  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  The 
accident  happened  in  Owen  Sound  but  he 
was  transferred  to  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  he  left  an  active  treat- 
ment hospital  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  there 
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is,  of  course,  a  home  care  programme  avail- 
able here  now.  The  reason  why  it  did  not 
take  him  into  it  I  do  not  have  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  But  certainly  he  is  entitled  to 
it  if  his  doctor  and  the  director  of  the  plan 
agreed. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  home  care 
programme  you  are  referred  by  your  doctor, 
because  it  is  to  do  exactly  what  the  hon. 
member  suggested.  It  is  to  take  people  who 
do  not  need  to  take  up  an  active  treatment 
bed,  who  really  are  being  kept  there  and 
need  services  that  could  be  supplied  in  their 
home.  They  could  go  into  their  home  and 
these  services  are  supplied.  If  the  doctor 
agrees  on  this,  this  is  what  is  done,  and  the 
services  are  supplied. 

As  far  as  the  home  care  programmes  are 
concerned,  we  are  looking  forward  to  extend- 
ing this  throughout  the  province.  There  are 
about  15  of  them  in  the  province  right  now 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  operating  under 
the  aegis  of  the  VON  to  a  great  degree,  but 
we  are  looking  forward  to  making  home  care 
part  of  the  operation  of  the  district  health 
unit  and  getting  them  into  this,  so  that  they 
become  community  centred  plans  that  can  be 
of  help. 

I  would  just  like  to  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  part  of  our  complete  thinking  is  a 
total  health  programme  that  will  make  the 
best  utilization  of  all  the  facilities  and  not 
have  people  in  the  active  treatment  beds 
when  they  do  not  have  to  be  there— home 
care  where  necessary  and  nursing  homes 
where  necessary.  As  I  said,  we  are  working 
toward  this  and  I  hope  in  the  near  future  we 
will  have  a  policy  to  put  forward. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
finish  this  off.  I  believe  this  vote  also  takes 
in  the  foster  home  programme  for  patients  of 
psychiatric  hospitals,  is  that  not  so,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

I  have  a  very  short  statement  to  make; 
while  they  are  looking,  I  could  probably  make 
it.  I  believe  these  homes  are  chosen  and  in- 
spected in  the  same  way  that  the  children's 
aid  society  picks  foster  homes  for  children.  I 
believe  the  people  in  charge  of  these  homes 
for  patients  of  psychiatric  hospitals  admit 
that  these  homes  are  not  of  the  calibre  they 
would  like  them  to  be,  and  I  think  it  is 
because  what  they  pay  them  is  piddling. 
Sometimes  it  works  out  to  about  $10  a  week. 
Perhaps  what  should  be  done  is  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  some  of  the  nursing  homes 
to  care  for  these  people  at  a  decent  remunera- 
tion   rather   than   pawning   them    off,    so   to 


speak,  into  the  hands  of  some  well-intentioned 
citizen— of  whom  some  could  be  not-so-well- 
intentioned. 

Some  people  may  be  just  looking  for  the 
money  it  brings  in  or  they  may  be  just 
neurotic  do-gooders.  It  is  hard  to  say.  Every- 
body you  can  get  to  do  these  jobs  is  not 
the  best  person.  This  applies  to  foster  homes 
for  children  and  I  am  sure  it  would  apply  to 
these  people  also.  I  think  the  principle  that 
these  out-patients  will  adjust  more  rapidly  in 
a  home  envirormient  than  they  would  in  a 
hospital  environment  is  very  sound  but  I 
think  some  more  action  should  be  taken  by 
this  government  to  set  up  proper  foster  homes 
for  patients  of  psychiatric  hospitals  and  pay 
the  people  who  look  after  them  a  decent  re- 
muneration so  that  the  patients  receive  proper 
care  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  backbencher  in  the  government  I 
am  most  concerned  about  the  homes  for  spe- 
cial care.  I  have  a  large  group  of  them  in 
my  own  riding  in  the  Newmarket  area,  which 
are  doing  an  excellent  and  very  fine  job  for 
their  patients.  But  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  have  done  nothing  for 
these  people. 

I  had  a  request  from  Mrs.  Sedore  and  her 
group  a  few  months  back  at  the  time  the 
member  for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  was  vacat- 
ing his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Health,  and 
I  requested  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Sedore  and  the  group  from  Newmarket  at 
that  time  which  he  promised  to  give.  But,  as 
I  say,  he  left  the  portfolio  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister now  has  taken  over  and  I  have  written 
him  on  two  different  occasions  asking  for 
this  and  he  said  that  his  estimates  are  coming 
up  and  immediately  at  such  time  as  his  esti- 
mates are  over— I  wrote  him  again  on  Thurs- 
day on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Sedore  and  requested 
that  meeting  and  I  am  sure  the  information 
I  get  from  him  now,  is  that  he  will  give  it 
immediately  as  soon  as  the  estimates  are  over 
—and  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister  to  give 
it  as  immediately  as  possible  and  also  to  give 
the  fullest  consideration  at  that  time  on  the 
needs  as  far  as  the  pay  increase  is  concerned. 
Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  many 
discussions  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
North  about  these  people  in  his  riding  and 
as  we  have  indicated,  within  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  we  will  be  arranging  a  meeting  with 
these  people.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the 
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opportunity  to  see  them  earlier  but,  as  I 
stated,  I  did  want  them  and  him  and  others 
in  this  House  to  know  that  the  matter  of  the 
per  diem  rates  are  under  active  consideration 
with  us  right  now. 

I  thought  I  might  just  point  out  to  the 
House  that  they  will  see  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  this  particular  item. 
The  $21,647,000  that  is  being  voted  this  year 
is  comparable  to  $12,100,000  in  the  1968-69 
budget.  Now  this  is  because,  as  the  members 
will  realize,  we  moved  from  $8.50  to  $9.50 
per  diem  charges. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  increase.  The  fact  is  that  we  now 
have  increased  the  patients  being  placed  into 
this  programme.  We  have  moved  from  3,479 
for  those  that  are  in  the  institutions  where 
they  require  nursing  care  up  to  about  5,300 
this  year.  In  the  ambulatory  patients,  or  those 
requiring  only  residential  care,  we  have 
moved  from  about  892  up  to  about  1,600 
patients  and  this  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
the  budget.  I  think  that  it  is  a  programme 
that  we  are  happy  with  and  we  are  certainly 
evaluating  placement  of  these  people  into 
the  community  and  into  this  type  of  setting 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
imder  the  special  health  services?  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  laboratory  services,  I  want  to  just- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Excuse  me,  I  am  calling  the 
special  health  services  programme,  which  is 
two  programmes  before  laboratory  services. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sorry,  under  tuberculosis 
prevention  extension,  I  would  just  like  to  draw 
to  the  Minister's  attention  a  serious  public 
health  problem  which  is  developing.  A  num- 
ber of  doctors,  I  for  one,  give  BCG  routinely 
to  all  newborn  children  and  I  have  been 
doing  this  for  some  20  years  now.  We  have 
now  run  into  a  serious  problem  when  you  are 
doing  tuberculin  testing  and  find  these  people 
tuberculin  positive,  which,  of  course,  they 
are.  They  are  started  on  therapy.  This  hap- 
pened to  one  of  your  employees,  to  my  great 
embarrassment,  who  was  a  patient  of  mine 
and  they  were  all  for  rushing  her  off  to  the 
san  and  starting  her  off  on  umpteen  pills  a 
day. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  error  and 
I  would  suggest  you  should  have  someone 
take  a  look  at  your  whole  tuberculosis  pre- 
vention programme  again,  because  what  we 
should  be  doing  here  is  what  is  done  in  so 


many  European  countries;  routine  BCG  vac- 
cinations and  forget  your  tuberculin  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  just  wonder,  is  the  Minister 

going  to  make  any  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  a  professional  in  this  area.  Our 
people  tell  us  that  they  do  not  recommend 
a  routine  vaccination  to  all  newborns  but 
only  when  there  is  a  good  indication  that  it 
should  be  given.  I  would  be  happy  to  look 
into  what  the  hon.  member  suggested  and 
take  a  look  at  it.  But  that  is  what  our  stance- 
Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  suggest  you  do  so 
because  if  he  does,  that  is  the  end  of  TB  in 
this  country,  the  end  of  your  sanitariums,  your 
tuberculin  testing,  your  mass  x-rays  and  every- 
thing else.  In  the  long  run,  I  mean  over  a 
period  of  10  or  20  years— and  this  has  been 
suggested  for  10  or  20  years  in  this  House 
—you  would  be  much  further  ahead  of  this 
system  which  you  have  now. 

The  problem  is  that  enough  doctors  have 
recognized  this  and  are  now  using  BCG  and 
I  personally,  within  the  last  three  months, 
have  had  two  patients  who  went  down  to  the 
Sick  Children's  emergency  for  accidents  and 
were  routinely  tuberculin  tested.  The  parents 
were  then  notified  that  their  children  had 
tuberculosis,  and  they  wished  to  ship  the  child 
off  to  the  sanitarium.  Only  after  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  and  running  around  and  great 
mental  turmoil  to  the  parents,  did  I  get  that 
stopped.  Let  me  suggest  that  th^!s  is  one  pro- 
gramme that  needs  further  looking  into. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  My  com- 
ments are  going  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  that  you  want  to  move  on  to 
the  next  vote.  But  I  could  not  let  this  par- 
ticular vote  go  by  without  saying  a  word  in 
respect  to  nursing  homes,  vis-d-vis  the  rates 
that  have  been  discussed  here  today  and  the 
other  areas  which  affect  very  greatly  the  total 
role  of  nursing  homes  in  the  entire  health  care 
field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  department,  up 
until  now,  has  not  really  given  full  recognition 
to  the  role  that  nursing  homes  can  play  in  the 
health  care  field.  I  think  had  they  done  so, 
they  would  have  moved  in  a  number  of  direc- 
tions. I  have  been  one  of  those  people  who 
have  spoken  many  times  in  this  House  in 
respect  to  the  fact  that  OHSC  coverage  should 
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be  extended  to  nursing  homes  which  are 
licensed  and  which  are  in  good  standing.  I 
still  maintain  that  stance. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  department  cannot  move  toward  that  type 
of  coverage.  There  are  many  older  people  in 
this  province  who  have  undergone  real  hard- 
ship because  this  is  not  being  done.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  de- 
partment fully  recognized  and  appreciated 
the  role  of  the  nursing  homes  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  health  care  field,  they  would 
certainly  move  very  quickly  to  adjust  the 
$9.50  per  day  rate. 

I  do  not  think  this  is— in  any  way,  shape  or 
form— fair.  I  think  the  Minister  would  agree 
with  that  and  I  hope  that  he  would  take  steps 
immediately  to  rectify  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  person 
who  is  of  a  type- 
Mr.  Ben:  I  should  point  out,  so  that  the 
other  party  does  not  start  going  on  nursing 
homes,  that  nursing  homes  are  not  under  this 
vote.  I  have  to  rise  so  that  we  will  not  start 
going  on  something  that  is  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  With  friends  like  that,  who 
needs  enemies? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate— 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  to  be  fair  about  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  rates  that  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about  though,  are  under  this  vote  insofar  as 
they  apply  to  our  homes  for  special  care 
which— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Four  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Four  dollars  a  day,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  concerned  that  per- 
haps the  hon.  member  was  speaking  under 
the  wrong  programme  in  this  vote.  I  wanted 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  because 
I  felt  there  was  some  area  within  this  pro- 
gramme- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  Right,  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  You  all  have  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  and 
out  of  the  vote,  I  recognize  that,  but  I  just 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  surely  to 
goodness  The  Department  of  Health  can  give 


the  t)  pe  of  recognition  to  the  nursing  homes 
which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Chaiman:  Anything  further  under  the 
special  health  services  programme? 

Mr.  Ben:   Under  the  next  vote,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Special   health    services   is 
carried  then.  We  will  move  on  to  the  environ- 
mental health  services. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
new  factors  that  is  creeping  into  the  environ- 
mental health  picture  is  the  fact  that  what 
used  to  be  local  exposure  to  toxic  materials, 
gases,  particles  and  the  like,  can  no  longer 
be  so  defined  or  so  confined  because  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  new  materials,  the  new 
processes  and  the  new  operational  procedures 
that  the  entire  environment  tends  to  be  con- 
taminated. 

Workers  who  would  not  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  exposure  do,  in  fact,  come 
down  with  illnesses  that  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  will  not  recognize  as  being 
directly  attributable  to  their  working  condi- 
tions, but  which  are,  indeed,  proving  to  be 
attributable  to  their  working  environment. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  that  I 
am  only  talking  about  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation claim  to  illustrate  an  environmental 
health  point,  so  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not 
rule  me  out  of  order. 

I  should  like  to  raise  once  more  the  case  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Davison,  aged  66,  of  R.R.  1,  Port 
Colborne,  who  was  treated  at  the  Hamilton 
clinic  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Foundation  for 
carcinoma  of  the  middle  turbinate,  in  plain 
language— cancer  of  the  nasal  passage— at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  His  workmen's  com- 
pensation claim  #S7805085  was  disallowed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  departments  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company  in  Port  Col- 
borne, where  he  worked,  were  not  those  where 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  cancer-causing 
agents  or  carcinogens  as  tliey  are  called. 

Dr.  R.  G.  C.  MacLaren  of  the  Hamilton 
clinic,  wrote  to  the  medical  oflScer  at  the 
claims  department  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board,  Toronto,  on  April  3  and  his  re- 
marks are  interesting  in  the  light  of  our  new 
concern  with  environmental  health. 

First,  let  me  tie  this  in  by  reading  from  the 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Health, 
under  the  heading,  environmental  health  and 
the  sub-heading  industrial  studies: 

Previous  studies  has  shown  an  increase  in 

lung  cancer  in  certain  occupations  in  the 
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refining  of  nickel,  in  a  silver  and  cobalt  re- 
finery and  in  the  production  of  gas  from 
coal.  Though  exposure  in  these  occupations 
was  eliminated  some  years  ago,  cases  of  lung 
cancer  have  continued  to  develop  among 
men  who  were  exposed.  Follow-up  is  being 
maintained  on  these  men,  and  other  occupa- 
tions in  the  nickel  industry  are  being  studied 
to  determine  whether  the  increased  risk  of 
lung  cancer  extends  to  them.  A  study  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  in  rela- 
tion to  sulphur  dioxide  exposure  is  also 
being  conducted  on  four  occupational 
groups  in  the  nickel  industry.  Other  studies 
in  progress  include  assessments  of  the  risk 
of  bladder  cancer  in  six  companies  in  the 
rubber  industry  and  of  lung  cancer  in  coke 
oven  workers  in  the  steel  industry.  Investi- 
gations in  other  countries  have  shown  an 
increased  risk  of  lung  cancer  and  mesothel- 
ioma in  some  occupations  entailing  expos- 
ure to  certain  kinds  of  asbestos,  A  study  of 
these  conditions  in  asbestos  workers  in 
Ontario,  is  presently  being  planned  in  co- 
operation with  our  occupational  health  ser- 
vice. In  view  of  reports  of  increased  mor- 
tality from  lung  cancer  among  uranium 
miners  in  the  United  States,  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  a  study  of  mortality 
among  active  and  former  uranium  miners 
in  Ontario. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  workmen's  compensation  case  is  incidental 
so  far  as  this  discussion  and  this  vote  are  con- 
cerned. What  I  want  to  establish  is  the  fact 
that  environmental  health  is  blurring  the 
boundary  between  what  used  to  be  the  clearly 
defined  limits  of  work  and  play. 

To  get  back  to  the  doctor.  Dr.  MacLaren 
goes  on  in  his  letter  of  April  3: 

I  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the 
processes  of  refining  nickel,  but  I  do  know 
that  this  type  of  tumor  is  unusual  in  the 
general  population.  This  clinic  sees  patients 
from  Hamilton,  Burlington,  Guelph,  Gait, 
Brantford  and  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and 
between  1958  and  1967  we  have  records  of 
nine  cases  in  males.  Their  towns  of  origin 
are:  Port  Colbome  6,  Fort  Erie  1,  Welland 
1,  and  Wellandport  1. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  these 
nine  cases  all  worked  at  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  although  some  certainly 
did.  We  have  other  cases  of  women  who 
are  scattered  on  a  more  random  basis  and 
I  am  surprised  that  we  have  no  other  cases 
of  males  from  the  rest  of  our  area,  as  we 
should  have  one  or  two  cases  from  large 
cities  like  Hamilton. 


As  this  patient  has  worked  at  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  plant  for  many  years  and 
as  the  disease  from  which  he  suffers  seems 
to  be  uncommon  elsewhere,  I  think  it 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  review  the 
decision  regarding  his  claim. 

Perhaps  members  would  care  to  turn  to  page 
6292  of  Hansard  and  examine  the  answers  to 
questions  about  this  topic  addressed  both  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  and  the 
Minister  of  Health,  particularly  the  latter,  on 
page  6293.  New  chemicals  are  not  tested  to 
see  if  they  are  cancer-causing  unless  it  is 
previously  suspected  that  they  are  likely  to 
be.  Whoever  thought  that  cyclamates  and 
Accent  would  be  suspect,  but  now  we  see 
that  they  are. 

It  should  be  realized,  says  the  Minister  of 
Health  in  his  answer,  that  the  response  in 
humans  does  not  necessarily  parallel  that  in 
animals.  Why  then  send  a  monkey  up  to 
study  the  effects  of  weightlessness?  Surely 
we  cannot  have  one  philosophy  when  it  suits, 
and  another  one  when  it  does  not. 

Publication  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the 
learned  journals.  How  much  information  is 
suppressed  because  publication  is  not  com- 
pulsory? Would  a  research  worker  for  INCO 
risk  prejudicing  his  job  by  publishing  against 
the  will  of  his  masters? 

The  Department  of  Health  does  not  under- 
take to  test  new  materials  to  see  if  they  are 
cancer-causing  agents.  Why  not?  What  is  that 
beautiful  new  laboratory  for,  up  on  the  401 
Highway,  if  not  for  this?  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  addiction  research  foundation 
to  treat  people,  and  now  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  departmental  laboratory  to  test 
materials  to  see  if  they  are  cancer-causing 
agents.  What  nonsense  this  is.  What  are  we 
coming  to? 

Why  are  the  special  studies  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  undertaken  by  the  health  study 
services  confined  to  specific  occupational 
groups?  It  almost  looks  as  though,  in  today's 
atmosphere  of  general  pollution,  the  geo- 
graphic approach  would  be  more  fruitful. 
Anyone  who  is  in  a  certain  locality,  for  ex- 
ample Port  Maitland,  is  obviously  in  greater 
danger  than  anyone  who  is  away  from  the 
source.  So  why  confine  it  to  the  occupations? 

Everybody  who  is  around  the  process  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  is  a  clerk  or  furnace 
man  is  breathing  the  same  air  and  surely  the 
criteria  are  the  length  of  exposure,  the  fre- 
quency of  exposure,  and  so  on,  rather  than 
who  has  a  specific  union  card. 
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The  results  of  industrial  hygiene  investiga- 
tions by  The  Department  of  Health  are  only 
reported  to  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  "where  applicable"  the  Minister  says 
on  page  6293  of  Hansard.  Who  decides  when 
a  finding  is  applicable?  Are  there  any  rules  or 
guidelines?  Should  not  all  cases  be  reported 
to  the  workmen's  compensation  board?  After 
all,  who  knows  what  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  lack  of  hygiene  are  in  relation 
to  subsequent  compensation  cases?  Must  the 
board  begin  from  ignorance   every  time? 

To  return  to  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson 
Davison,  who  died  of  his  cancer  on  June  13. 
He  was  the  one  man  out  of  six  whose  case 
was  disallowed  because  it  was  said  that  in  his 
36  years  and  nine  months  of  employment  with 
INCO  he  had  only  been  employed  in  the 
electrolytic  department  and  not  in  the  cupola, 
calcining  or  sintering  operations,  where  a 
statistical  relationship  had  been  established 
between  occupation  and  health. 

The  board  took  these  findings  as  gospel  and 
Mr.  Davison,  after  36  years  and  nine  months 
with  INCO,  all  in  the  environment  of  the 
operation,  got  no  compensation  for  the  cancer 
in  his  nose.  He  died  a  bitter  man. 

Now  does  the  Minister  mean  to  tell  this 
House  that  had  Mr.  Davison  spent  his  days 
fishing  on  Lake  Nipigon,  he  would  have  con- 
tracted this  disease?  No,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
anyone  working  in  the  INCO  operation  at 
Port  Colborne  or  in  a  similar  environment 
anywhere  in  the  province,  is  much  more  likely 
to  get  cancer  than  someone  who  is  away  from 
the  immediate  location  of  such  nasty  and  im- 
pleasant  inhalations  and  vapours  and  airborne 
dust  and  acid  and  all  the  other  factors  that  go 
to  make  the  operation  what  we  would  call 
heavy  industry.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Davison  died  of  cancer  because  he  worked 
at  INCO,  in  that  atmosphere,  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

We  are  coming  to  the  point  in  time  where 
we  have  to  broaden  the  public  liability  to- 
ward those  we  expose  in  the  front  line  regard- 
less of  the  narrow  findings  of  scientists  who 
are  only  looking  for  specific  correlations  to 
suit  their  own  research  ends.  We  have  to 
admit  a  collective  guilt  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal health  in  subnormal  and  subnatural  en- 
vironments. The  cost  of  this  will  of  course 
not  be  negligible.  But  neither  will  any  of  the 
debt  settlements  that  must  now  be  made  as 
the  unpaid  bill  for  progress  is  totalled.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  left  us  a  legacy  that 
we  could  well  do  without,  and  certainly  in- 
dustrial disease,  looked  at  in  a  much  broader 
sense  than  ever  before,  is  part  of  the  price  we 


must  pay  for  their  philosophy  of  man  con- 
quering nature  rather  than  abiding  with  it  in 
harmony  and  peace. 

The  time  is  over  when  we  can  approach 
these  matters  on  the  basis  of  insignificant 
statistics.  I  have  always  been  suspicious  of 
this  approach  but  it  hits  the  reader  forcibly 
on  page  6294  at  the  top,  where  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Nelson  Davison  got  cancer  in  his  nose 
is  said  to  be  not  statistically  significant.  To 
him,  it  was  everything.  He  died  of  the  thing, 
did  he  not? 

How  local  then  are  local  efi^ects?  What 
constitutes  exposure?  In  the  smog  of  To- 
ronto, where  are  the  boundaries?  Obviously, 
Milton  is  clearer  than  Etobicoke  and  Whit- 
church township  is  fairer  than  the  junction 
of  the  Don  Valley  Parkway  and  the  Gardiner 
Expressway.  But  the  extremes  merge  and 
build  imperceptibly. 

This,  I  think,  is  why  the  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nelson  Davison— which  we  have  pur- 
posely documented  so  well  in  the  Hansard 
record,  from  page  6291  onward,  in  the  issue 
dated  June  26— is  a  milestone.  We  have  made 
it  such  a  milestone  by  building  it  into  the 
record  for  posterity  to  see  and  to  ask  the 
question:  Is  this  the  first  case  of  a  legion 
of  cases— the  new  generation  of  environmental 
health  cases  which  will  not  answer  to  any 
present  workmen's  compensation  code  but 
which  are  nevertheless  the  fruit  of  people 
having  to  work  in  generally  polluted,  rather 
than  specifically  polluted,  environments? 
What  does  society  owe  such  people  and  how 
can  we  discharge  this  debt? 

Mr.  Nelson  Davison  lies  in  his  grave  and 
he  has  left  a  widow  56  years  old,  who  for- 
tunately owns  her  own  small  home.  But  all 
she  has  to  live  on  today  is  $86.99  a  month, 
the  USW  negotiated  pension  that  INCO  pays, 
It  is  a  non-contributory  pension  but  because  of 
this,  Mrs.  Davison  has  been  told  that  as  soon 
as  she  gets  a  cheque  from  any  other  source 
the  rules  of  the  agreement  say  that  her  INCO 
pension  will  cease.  Certainly,  Mr.  Savelle, 
INCO's  claims  ofiicer,  told  Mrs.  Davison:  "If 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  a  workmen's 
compensation  board  cheque,  however  small, 
we  shall  immediately  stop  your  INCO  pay- 
ment." 

In  another  nine  years,  Mrs.  Davison  will 
qualify  for  a  $78-a-month  old  age  pension 
and  she  asks:  "What  will  happen  then?"  We 
cannot  tell  her  the  answer.  She  is  at  INCO's 
mercy. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  deals  with  Mr. 
Davison  but  I  want  to  just  tie  in  again  the 
principle  that  I  was  making  that  you  do  not 
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know  where  the  two  fields  merge— immediate 
local  pollution  and  long-range,  long-distance 
pollution.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw  to 
the  Minister's  attention  the  report  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Friday  last  entitled 
"No  Need  to  Panic  Over  Air  Pollution, 
Ontario  Expert  Says."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
categorically  that  the  so-called  expert  who 
made  that  statement  is  talking  through  his 
stack.  The  fact  that  this  man  is  head  of  the 
provincial  government's  meteorology  and  air 
quality  section  makes  his  gaffe  inexcusable. 
Louis  Shenfield's  complacency  could  have  us 
all  in  our  graves. 

High  stacks  will  only  dilute  the  concentra- 
tion of  toxic  gases  and  will  only  reduce  the 
human  peril  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I  think 
it  was  my  leader  who  said  that  dilution 
is  no  solution  to  pollution.  Anyway,  whether 
he  did  or  not,  I  say  it.  The  elevation  of  toxic 
waste  matter  into  the  stratosphere,  where  it 
can  be  acted  on  by  ultra-violet  light,  is  noth- 
ing to  be  proud  of.  Studies  now  going  on  in 
Los  Angeles  suggest  that  far  from  the  sun's 
rays  having  a  sterilizing  effect  on  the  upper- 
most layers  of  smog,  they  have  just  the 
opposite  effect.  They  make  simple  elements 
join  together  and  become  more  complicated 
ones,  until  finally  we  may  produce  life  itself 
in  the  soup,  in  the  form  of  viruses. 

The  broth  of  smog  is  like  the  primordial 
seas.  It  has  every  ingredient  that  photosyn- 
thesis needs  to  build  with.  And  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  exactly  what  happens  when  we 
build  high  stacks.  We  turn  simple  poisons 
into  viruses,  and  we  replace  bronchial  poison- 
ing with  epidemics  of  new  varieties  of  flu 
and  similar  virus-carried  diseases.  Since 
cancer  is  now  thought  to  be  caused  primarily 
by  viruses,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if,  in 
fact,  high  stacks  do  not  produce  greater  and 
more  irreparable  damage  than  the  damage 
they  are  supposed  to  alleviate. 

Our  research  into  this  is  hampered  because 
most  of  the  findings  are  U.S.  Air  Force 
property  and  still  classified.  But  we  know 
enough  to  see  that  high  stacks  are  not  the 
answer  to  our  problem.  Again,  I  repeat, 
dilution  is  not  the  solution  to  pollution. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  What  are  you  quoting  from? 
What  paper? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  quoting  from  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  of  Friday  last.  The  caption  is:  "No 
Need  to  Panic  Over  Air  Pollution,  Ontario 
Expert  Says."  The  Toronto  Daily  Star— a  good 
NDP  paper. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Ben:  May  I  have  some  answers  from 
the  hon.  Minister? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  began  to  ask  a  question  on 
Thursday  evening  concerning  the  pesticide  ad- 
visoiy  board.  It  has  been  represented  to  me 
that  this  board  consists  entirely  of  govern- 
ment and  commercial  representatives.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  is  so,  and  if  so, 
why  there  are  no  representatives  of  the 
universities  on  this  board.  There  is  a  tendency 
—perhaps  natural,  perhaps  unintentional— for 
government  representatives  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment party  and  there  is  a  similar  inclina- 
tion for  the  commercial  representatives  to 
favour  the  business  aspect. 

Why  is  there  no  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic itself,  whose  interest  presumably  might  be 
protected  by  some  independent  university 
scientist,  for  example  Dr.  D.  A.  Chant,  whose 
interest  in  this  subject  is  well  known. 

The  first  chairman  of  this  less  than  two- 
year-old  board,  Mr.  G.  F.  Manson,  resigned. 
Now,  what  difference  of  opinion  did  he  have 
with  the  rest  of  the  board,  or  was  it  with 
the  government?  Was  it  over  the  narrow  refer- 
ence terms  given  to  this  board?  Was  it  that 
the  advisory  board  was  not  going  to  be  asked 
to  do  any  advising? 

If  so,  has  this  policy  now  been  definitely 
and  permanently  changed  so  that  it  is  now 
in  a  position  to  give  advice  and  not  merely 
issue  licences? 

A  few  remarks  about  the  disposal  of  DDT: 
For  several  days,  I  had  a  question  waiting 
on  my  desk  for  the  Minister  of  Health.  I 
intended  to  ask  him  whether  any  kind  of 
incineration  of  DDT  was  possible  without 
creating  any  equally  disastrous  pollution  of 
the  air.  The  Minister  answered  this  question 
in  the  House  the  other  day— on  Thursday 
afternoon— and  in  giving  an  answer,  he  indi- 
cated that  this  is  a  possibility,  but  that  the 
only  suitable  incinerating  equipment  was  in 
the  United  States.  Many  months  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  drew  to  the  attention  of  the 
then  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement, a  device  for  eliminating  liquid 
industrial  waste  without— according  to  the 
manufacturer's  claims— creating  odour,  smoke 
or  air  pollution.  This  is  manufactured  in 
Cleveland,  costs  about  $18,000  and,  if  it 
works  as  advertised,  seems  to  be  the  answer 
to  many  problems  of  waste  disposal. 
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Although  they  asked  for  the  details  of  this 
device,  the  only  answer  I  have  been  able  to 
get  from  the  pollution  control  people  is  that 
their  department  does  not  endorse  or  test  such 
devices.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  they  phrased 
it.  The  Ministers  of  Health  and  of  anti-pollu- 
tion have  had  over  two  months  to  devise  a 
method  for  collecting  and  destroying— or  ren- 
dering harmless— the  unused  stocks  of  DDX 

On  October  20,  I  asked  what  was  being 
done  and  on  October  23,  I  suggested  that 
there  be  designated  immediately  collection 
points  to  which  people  could  take  unused 
stocks  of  DDT.  The  Minister  of  Health  as- 
sured me  that  plans  were  being  made  and 
would  be  made  known  soon.  Yet,  even  today, 
we  are  still  waiting.  Why  does  it  take  this 
government  so  long  to  do  anything,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

It  took  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White) 
many  months  to  come  up  with  the  idea,  after 
consulting  with  the  restaurant  association  and 
all  kinds  of  people,  that  it  was  all  right  for 
a  waitress  to  list  several  meals  on  one  bill. 
.It  took  many  months  to  reach  that  compli- 
cated decision  and  now  we  have  two  Ministers 
taking  two  months  to  figure  out  a  way  merely 
to  collect  unused  stocks  of  DDT. 

The  destruction  of  DDT  is  a  much  more 
.difficult  problem.  But  while  the  Minister 
shelved  the  collection  problem,  how  many 
ordinary  citizens  decided  that  it  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  keep  quantities  of  DI>T  in  their 
garages  or  in  their  sheds  or  their  basements 
and  having  weighed  the  danger  to  their  small 
children  and  their  neighbour's  small  children 
against  the  danger  to  the  earth's  total  environ- 
ment, made  an  understandable  decision  and 
threw  the  DDT  down  the  toilet?  How  many, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  how  many  times 
this  has  happened  in  October;  how  many 
times  it  has  happened  in  November  and  how 
many  times  it  is  going  to  happen  in  Decem- 
ber. The  collection  of  DDT  must  begin  at 
once.  It  has  already  been  delayed  far  too 
long.  My  question  is:  Have  you  and  the 
Minister  of  Energy  considered  the  possibility 
of  incinerating  DDT  in  the  Superprenco 
device  that  I  referred  to  before?  If  so,  what 
steps  has  the  Minister  taken  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  doing  this? 

I  want  to  speak  for  about  two  minutes  on 
the  occupational  health  branch  work  in  the 
matter  of  asbestosis.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  asbestosis  is  present  as  a  serious 
environmental  hazard,  although  hitherto  it 
was  unsuspected.  In  London,  England,  76 
consecutive  cases  of  death  from  mesothelioma. 


a  disease  characterized  by  timiors  of  the  lining 
of  the  lung  and  of  the  abdominal  cavities, 
were  studied.  Thirty-one  had  been  asbestos 
workers,  11  had  lived  within  one-half  mile  of 
an  asbestos  plant  and  nine  had  lived  merely— 
and  this  is  the  important  part,  Mr.  Chairman 
—nine  had  lived  merely  in  the  household  of 
an  asbestos  worker. 

Subsequent  studies  of  asbestos  workers' 
homes  in  New  York  showed  that  asbestos  par- 
ticles present  both  in  the  air  and  in  the 
settled  dust  were  in  great  supply.  The  44th 
annual  report  of  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  in  1968  tells  of  examinations  of  almost 
3,000  asbestos  workers  in  Ontario. 

My  question  is  regarding  them:  What 
steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  these  workers 
at  their  work?  For  example,  is  any  kind  of 
mask  feasible?  And  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  protect  those  who  live  in  the  homes 
of  asbestos  workers  and  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  dust  or  the  particles  of  asbestos  carried 
home  on  the  clothing  of  the  workers? 

For  example:  Are  asbestos  workers  required 
to  wear  special  overalls  or  clothing  which 
they  put  on  when  they  arrive  at  work  and 
take  off  and  leave  before  they  return  home? 
Are  there  public  health  measures  of  this  kind 
or  of  a  similar  nature  being  implemented? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  speakers  on  this, 
until  the  Minister  replies? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  I  just  want  to  speak  on  The 
Department  of  Health  and  it  is  very  short, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  to  do  with  radiation  as 
it  affects  our  environment.  The  state  of  Min- 
nesota wants  a  higher  degree  of  control  in 
the  United  States  federal  government  in  the 
matter  of  low  level  nuclear  radiation  and  I 
believe  that  Ontario  should  have  the  same 
attitude.  I  think  it  is  nonsense  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  to  say 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  standard  set  by 
Dr.  C.  G.  Lawrence  and  the  federal  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board. 

This  is  just  not  good  enough  in  the  light 
of  the  increasing  all-round  health  hazard  pro- 
duced by  our  environment.  To  add  to  smog 
and  chemicals,  the  further  danger  of  radia- 
tion, which  will  affect  our  unborn  children 
more  than  it  will  affect  ourselves,  is  asking 
too  much. 

We  have  to  have  a  provincial  environmental 
authority  and  if  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have 
the  constitutional  authority  to  establish  one, 
we  should  pass  an  Act  and  then  refer  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  who  can  rule 
on  whether  or  not  it  is  ultra  vires  of  this 
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jurisdiction.     At    any   rate   let   us   make    the 
attempt. 

I  say  that  Ontario  is  gambling  over  $1  bil- 
lion already  on  nuclear  power,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  irradiation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  increase  as  well  as  the  medi- 
cal uses  of  radioactive  materials.  A  week  or 
so  ago,  a  box  of  radioactive  material  fell  off 
a  truck  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and 
all  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett) 
could  say  was  that  the  matter  fell  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  The  people  are  fed  up  with  an- 
swers like  this.    They  want  action. 

Minnesota  has  recognized  this,  and  Ver- 
mont is  also  ready  to  press  for  higher  stand- 
ards than  those  by  the  U.S.  federal  agency. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  major  user  of  radio- 
active materials  like  Ontario  can  continue  to 
rely  upon  standards  set  by  a  federal  agency, 
particularly  one  which  has  already  made  a 
$1  billion  mistake  in  the  location  of  the 
Bruce  plant.  Now,  how  far  do  we  have  to  go 
to  get  this  thing  into  the  thick  heads  of  those 
who  think  everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely? 

Will  the  Minister  reply? 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
ask  the  Minister  in  regard  to  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Humber  has  raised,  and  that  is  radio- 
active material.  Exactly  what  control  has  the 
Minister  at  this  point  over  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  material,  if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  a  federal  matter, 
•we  do  not  get  into  that.  They  exercise  the 
control  over  the  transportation  of  radioactive 
materials. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  I  understand  it  at  the  mo- 
ment, radioactive  material,  provided  it  is  in 
a  lead-clad  box,  can  be  transported  in  any 
kind  of  automobile,  train,  flat  truck,  bicycle. 
Any  method  of  transportation  is  suitable,  and 
it  seems  to  me  in  the  light  of  the  incident 
in  the  Hamilton  area  this  has  proven  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory. 

This  particular  box  that  I  raised  with  the 
Minister  of  Transport  some  two  weeks  ago, 
has  not  yet  been  found,  and  it  was  poten- 
tially very  dangerous.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  provided  it  is  in  a  lead- 
clad  box  that  any  method  of  moving  it  from 
one  point  to  another  is  adequate.  At  the 
present  moment  this  particular  box  could  well 
be  in  the  hands  of  some  person  who  is  ill,  it 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  some  child,  and  it 
could  be  potentially  very  dangerous  to  the 
residents  of  the  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  consider 
taking  some   action   to   ensure   that  a  much 


more  stringent  regulation  is  placed  on  the 
transportation  between  two  points  rather  than 
just  the  method  of  carrying  in  terms  of  the 
kind  of  box  that  it  must  be  carried  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chariman,  on  that 
particular  point,  we  would  be  happy  to  look 
into  it.  It  seems  to  be  that  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Protection  Division  has  the  authority,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  as  concerned  as  all 
of  us  in  this  House  are  about  making  sure 
there  is  adequate  protection  and  our  people 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  them  to  look 
into  this. 

I  believe  in  the  case  that  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to— if  my  memory  serves  me  right 
—the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  others 
have  co-operated  to  the  fullest  in  trying  to 
recover  that,  which  while  it  is  a  certain  radio- 
active substance,  I  understand  there  is  not  a 
really  potentially  dangerous  radiation  hazard 
from  that  particular  substance  that  fell  off 
the  truck. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  the 
other  questions  which  have  been  put  forward. 
First,  about  the  pesticides  advisory  board. 
It  seems  that  this  particular  advisory  board  of 
the  government  has  been  the  subject  of  quite 
a  bit  of  abuse  in  the  press  and  from  certain 
people  because  of  their  so-called  bias.  I,  of 
course,  reject  this,  and  I  think  it  is  doing 
a  real  disservice  to  the  members  on  that 
board. 

It  is  very  nice  to  stand  up  and  say  that  if 
there  were  some  people  from  the  universities 
on  they  would  be  better  than  the  people  we 
already  have  on,  because  they  have  built-in 
biases.  But  I  think  university  people  prob- 
ably have  as  many  biases  as  the  present 
people  and  it  is  a  question  of  deciding  the 
make-up  of  your  board. 

I  am  telling  you  that  because  I  do  not 
think  the  board  is  biased.  I  think  we  can 
make  a  point  and  we  will  certainly  be  look- 
ing into  adding  other  people  to  it  as  it 
evolves,  and  as  our  discussions  about  it 
evolve.  But  we  have  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  board  and  the  board  was  originally  set  up 
as  a  licensing  body,  in  which  case  its  primary 
function  was  to  be  expected  in  the  area  of 
licensing  people  to  handle  pesticides,  and 
so  therefore,  it  did  have  people  from  those 
areas  which  used  the  materials  most  and  the 
government  departments  using  them  the 
most. 

But,  several  changes  were  made  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  a  board  that  I  diink, 
from  the  advisory  job  they  have  done  for  me 
since  they  have  been  there,  show  they  have 
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fair  competence  and,  therefore  indeed,  as  I 
say  have  been  subjected  to  unfair  criticism. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Dr.  Harold 
E.  Grey,  an  entomologist.  He  holds  a  BA,  a 
BSc,  a  master  of  science  and  a  PhD.  He  was 
with  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  has  now  retired.  One  of  the  other  mem- 
bers, is  a  Dr.  George  S.  Hooper,  who  has 
a  BA,  a  BSc,  a  master  of  science  and  also  a 
PhD,  and  who  is  with  Cyanamid  of  Canada. 
He  is  also  an  entomologist  and  he  works  with, 
of  course,  the  company  which  produces  these 
products,  but  is  a  very  competent  scientist. 

Another  board  member  is  Mr.  Kenneth  B. 
Turner,  a  biologist  with  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  Then  there  is 
Mr.  B.  E.  Beeler,  an  agricultural  scientist 
v/ith  The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  Mr.  Beeler  also  has  a  master  of 
science  degree. 

Representing  industry  on  this  board— indus- 
try was  represented  because  this  was,  in  its 
original  instance,  primarily  a  licensing  board 
—is  Mr.  Frank  Scott  Pierce,  from  Agro  Spray; 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gartner  from  PCO  Services; 
and  Mr.  Keith  Laver,  whom,  I  believe,  is  in 
the  nursery  business.  Also  on  the  board  are 
Mr.  Murray  Wood,  a  public  health  inspector 
with  The  Ontario  Department  of  Health  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Wilson,  who  is  an  agricultural 
scientist  with  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  and  acting  as  an  advisor  to  the  board, 
Dr.  R.  Frank,  who  is  with  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

These  gentlemen,  as  I  say,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  unfair  criticism  because  I  found, 
since  I  took  over  this  portfolio  and  had  deal- 
ings with  them,  we  have  here  a  group  of  very 
competent,  informed  people  on  this  whole 
subject  of  pesticides  and  the  potential  danger 
of  pesticides  to  our  environment. 

As  1  said,  we  have  their  report  on  DDT 
which  we  are  presently  having  run  oflE  and 
made  available  to  you.  It  is  a  very  good 
study.  They  have  done  some  good  studies  on 
dieldrin  and  heptachlor.  They  did  some  very 
fine  work  in  looking  into  the  diazinon  situa- 
tion at  the  Toronto  islands  which  resulted  in 
the  other  inquiry  now  being  done. 

They  are  doing  an  on-going  job  in  this 
whole  area  of  advising  this  government  on 
pesticides.  Now,  I  have  in  mind,  perhaps, 
some  slight  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
board  and  some  revamping  of  their  general 
authority  under  which  they  operate  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  that  ready  early  in  the 
next  session. 

The  other  matter  which  was  raised  with 
regard  to  the  industrial  section,  I  would  like 


to  say  to  this  House  that  I  think  that  we 
have  in  this  department  two  of  the  perhaps 
most  outstanding  industrial  toxicologists  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  North  America,  in  Dr. 
Mastromatteo  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  that 
the  reputation  of  this  department  in  this 
whole  area  has  been  one  that  has  been  of 
the  very  highest  order  over  the  past  20  or 
25  years. 

They  have  been  looked  upon  from  all  the 
jurisdictions  in  North  America  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  programmes  of  industrial 
hygiene.  I  would  hke  to  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers just  what  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  Previous  studies  have  shown  an  increase 
in  lung  cancer  in  certain  occupations  in  the 
refining  of  nickel,  in  the  silver  and  cobalt 
refinery  and  in  the  production  of  gas  from 
coal.  Though  exposure  in  these  occupations 
was  eliminated  some  years  ago,  cases  of  lung 
cancer- 
Mr.  Ben:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  did  not  hear  the  mem- 
ber read  that. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  read  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  the  member  reads 
so  much,  I  cannot  keep  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  read  that  part  for  the  Minister, 
it  is  from  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  Yes,  but  did  you  read  all 
the  studies  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  just  read  two  or  three  para- 
graphs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right,  well,  I  am  going 
to  read  on  then  just  to  say  that  follow-up  is 
being  maintained  on  these  men,  and  other 
occupations  in  the  nickel  industry  are  being 
studied  to  determine  whether  the  increased 
risk  of  lung  cancer  extends  to  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  studies  that  is  presently 
under  way  under  Dr.  Sutherland's  aegis.  A 
study  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
in  relation  to  sulphur  dioxide  exposure  is  also 
being  conducted  on  four  occupational  groups 
in  the  nickel  industry.  Other  studies  in  pro- 
gress include  assessment  of  the  risk  of  bladder 
cancer  in  six  companies  in  the  rubber  industry 
and  of  lung  cancer  in  coke  oven  workers  in 
the  steel  industry. 

Investigations  in  other  countries  have  shown 
an  increased  risk  of  lung  cancer  and  mesothel- 
ioma in  some  occupations  entailing  exposure 
to  certain  kinds  of  asbestos.  A  study  of  these 
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conditions  in  asbestos  workeis  in  Ontario  is 
presently  being  planned  in  co-operation  with 
our  occupational  health  services.  In  view  of 
the  reports  of  increased  mortality  from  lung 
cancer  among  uranium  workers  in  the  United 
States,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
study  of  mortality  among  active  and  former 
uranium  miners  in  Ontario.  And  I  think  we 
also  have  a  study  going  on  of  the  possible 
health  effects  of  air  pollution  in  the  Detroit- 
Windsor-St.  Clair  River  area. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  read  to  that  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  kind  of  you  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  study  that  is  going  on? 

I  was  interested  in  knowing  whether  at  the 
present  time  there  is  any  studying  going  on 
in  the  area  of  heart  disease  and  lung  disease 
among  firefighters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  told  tliat  a  study  was 
done  a  number  of  years  ago  on  this  particular 
thing.  Is  the  member  suggesting  perhaps  this 
would  be  another  area  that  we  should  be 
looking  at? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  suggesting  that 
heart  and  lung  disease  among  firefighters  is  a 
definite  hazard  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from 
my  close  association  with  the  occupation,  it  is 
necessary  now  to  establish  this.  I  think  if  the 
Minister  would  undertake  some  form  of  study 
in  that  area  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  will  certainly  under- 
take to  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote  I  would  fike 
to  bring  to  the  Minister's  attention- 
Mr.  Burr:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  Minister  going  to  give  me  an 
answer  about  the  asbestos? 

Mr.  Ben:  He  just  did. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  did  not  hear  the  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's exact  question  about  asbestos?  I  indi- 
cated we  have  a  study  going  on  that. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  wondered  if  the  Minister  re- 
quired the  workers  to  use  special  clothing 
which  they  leave  at  work  and  do  not  carry 
home,  as  that  presumably  takes  the  disease 
into  the  home. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  let  the  other  member  continue  for 
a  minute,  I  will  get  that  answer  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walker  ville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  the  occupational  hazard  of  customs 
and  immigration  officers  who  work  in  an  area 
where  a  lot  of  vehicles  pass.  The  officers  must 
stop  the  vehicle,  examine  the  vehicle,  and  as 
a  result  are  exposed  to  carbon  monoxide 
fumes  from  the  automobiles.  I  can  mention 
one  area  specifically  and  that  is  the  tunnel  at 
the  Windsor  exit  where  a  building  prevents 
good  circulaiton  of  air  and  as  a  result  it  could 
have,  and  from  what  I  understand  does  have, 
a  harmful  effect  on  a  lot  of  the  customs  and 
immigration  officers.  In  fact,  at  one  time  there 
seemed  to  have  been  quite  a  few  heart  con- 
ditions as  a  result  of  this  type  of  occupational 
hazard. 

Has  the  Minister's  department  undertaken 
any  stvidies  concerning  the  potential  hazard 
of  this  type  of  employment  at  such  ^pots  as  I 
have  mentioned,  a  bridge,  a  tunnel?  It  could 
be  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  it  could  be  at 
Niagara  Falls,  it  could  be  in  any  one  of  the 
international  border  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  been  co-operating  with  the 
federal  government  on  a  study  in  this  matter 
as  it  pertains  to  tunnels.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this,  particularly,  is  the  exact  problem  that 
the  hon.  member,  as  I  understand,  was  sketch- 
ing for  us,  and  that  was  the  hazard  to  cus- 
toms inspectors  as  the  cars  stop  at  the  points 
outside  the  tunnel  for  checking  and  so  forth, 
and  the  carbon  monoxide. 

We  would  be  happy  to  look  into  tliat.  I  do 
know  we  do  have  a  study  going  on  in  regard 
to  actually  inside  tunnels  and  carbon  monox- 
ide, but  we  will  look  into  the  other  aspect  as 
well. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  could  also  mention  an- 
other, Mr.  Chairman,  employees  working  in 
industries  that  are  manufacturing  colour  tele- 
sion  sets.  There  has  been  the  talk  of  the 
hazard  or  the  potential  hazard  of  exposure 
to  various  rays  from  colour  TV,  from  an  in- 
dividual watching  a  colour  television  at  a 
close  range.  The  individual  who  would  be 
working  in  the  manufacture  of  the  colour 
TV  sets  might  be  subject  to  a  greater  hazard 
as  a  result  of  his  proximity  to  a  working  set. 
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I  am  wondering  if  there  are  any  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  by  the  department 
in  relation  to  that? 

Then  I  have  one  other  question  of  the 
Minister, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  aware  of  just 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  field  of  workers 
working  in  plants.  I  presume,  except  when 
they  are  testing,  that  the  sets  are  not  on  so 
the  hazard  is  not  there,  but  I  will  also  look 
into  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  the  last  is  the  new 
modem  methods  of  cooking  which  entail  the 
use  of  a  range  that  uses  electronic  ultra-high 
frequency  waves.  I  think  they  refer  to  it  as 
a  radiant  oven. 

I  understand  from  my  reading  of  American 
newspapers  that  there  is  a  potential  health 
hazard  to  individuals  who  are  exposed  to  the 
use  of  this  range  for  long  periods  of  time.  I 
am  just  wondering  if  the  Minister  could  in- 
form the  House  as  to  whether  the  comments 
I  have  made  are  correct  or  as  to  whether 
there  is  no  danger  whatsoever?  I  can  foresee 
the  day  when  this  would  be  or  could  be  a 
very  popular  type  of  kitchen  facility,  some- 
thing that  would  enable  the  housewife  to 
cook  meals  in  one  fraction  of  the  time  that 
she  takes  today  in  the  preparation  of  foods. 
Would  the  Minister  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  this  regard,  as  with  the  situation 
which  the  member  referred  to  earlier— the 
workers  working  in  plants  where  colour  TV 
sets  are  made  and  I  think  we  have  mentioned 
here  the  laser  beams  that  are  now  being 
used  in  schools  for  demonstrations,  our  people 
have  been  working  with  the  federal  people  to 
work  out  standards  and  controls  of  such  radia- 
tion. 

We  felt  in  this  country  it  should  be  a 
federal  standard  and  to  decide  safe  limits. 
And  we  are  working  with  the  federal  officials 
on  all  these  things,  anything  that  would  have 
to  do  with  public  exposure  to  radiation.  We 
are  hoping  that  in  the  very  near  future  we 
will  have  some  agreement  and  something 
worked  out  on  this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister did  not  answer  if  there  was  any  health 
danger  at  all  from  the  use  of  radiant  ovens. 
Is  the  department  aware  of  any  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  there  is  a  health  hazard,  we  would 
have  to  check  on  that  for  the  member.  I  do 
not  have  that  information.  I  would  hope  that 


basically  they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
for  sale  in  the  country  with  the  various 
checks  they  have,  if  there  was  a  health  hazard 
from  them,  but  we  will  check  that  out. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  thought  the  same  of 
colour  television  up  to  the  time  it  was  ex- 
posed as  a  result  of  some  type  of  faulty  con- 
struction that  there  was  a  health  hazard  with 
colour  TV  or  certain  types  of  colour  TV. 
There  are  thousands  of  colour  television  sets 
manufactured  years  ago  in  operation  today 
that  might  expose  the  viewer  to  some  type  of 
physical  hazard.  I  know  the  Minister's  de- 
partment probably  does  not  have  any  way  of 
checking  on  this  or  warning  the  public  but 
that  is  a  thing  that  maybe  will  be  taken  care 
of  with  the  length  of  the  use  of  the  set  and 
would  eventually  phase  itself  out  of  opera- 
tion. I  wanted  to  ask  of  the  Minister  if  there 
are  regulations  at  all  concerning  the  installa- 
tion of  x-ray  machines  in  doctors'  offices  so 
that  an  occupant  of  an  office  below  the  loca- 
tion of  an  x-ray  machine  is  not  exposed  to 
any  type  of  dangers  from  x-ray  emissions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  a  whole  set  of 
regulations  that  control  the  installation,  and 
how  all  kinds  of  medical  x-ray  equipment  is 
to  be  handled,  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  en- 
vironmental health?  The  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur. 

I  Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
I  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  the 
matter  of  noise  pollution  in  this  modem  day 
;  and  age  and  its  effect,  especially  on  teen- 
agers. Recently,  I  was  talking  to  a  Beltone 
hearing-aid  salesman  and  he  tells  me  that 
the  number  of  customers  of  18  years  of  age 
and  under  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  that  in  effect,  a  large  number  of  our 
young  people  are  deaf,  at  least  in  one  ear. 
He  said,  to  use  his  words:  "These  transistor 
radios  with  the  ear-plugs  are  just  murder  on 
the  ear-dmm."  I  was  wondering  what  kind 
of  research  is  being  conducted  into  the  health 
hazard,  certainly  the  hazard  to  the  hearing  of 
our  young,  from  the  use  of  transistor  radios 
with  the  ear-plugs. 

And,  whether  directions  are  being  set  out 
to  the  schools,  for  example,  from  this  depart- 
ment; to  our  young  people,  how  to  use  noise 
and  especially  how  to  respect  noise,  how  to 
respect  music  because  a  lot  of  them  like  their 
music  at  a  very  high  volume,  as  parents  of 
teen-agers  all  know.  And,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  could  acquaint  the  House  with  what- 
ever research  is  being  done  in  his  department 
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into  this  whole  subject  of  loud  noise  and  its 
efiFect  on  the  hearing,  especially  of  our  young. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  I  would  say 
that  actually  most  of  our  work  to  date,  has 
been  in  the  area  of  industrial  noise.  We  have 
not  studied  the  teen-agers  with  the  transistor 
radios  and  hearing-aids.  But,  I  think  this 
is  something  that  we  will  be  getting  into.  We 
discussed  this  as  one  of  the  items  on  the 
federal-provincial  Health  Ministers'  confer- 
ence last  week:  noise  pollution  because  it  is 
a  term  that  is  being  used  along  with  all  the 
other  terms  of  pollution  of  the  environment, 
and  it  is  one  that  perhaps  we  have  not 
realized  or  paid  too  much  attention  to  up 
till  now.  We  will  certainly,  I  think,  be  look- 
ing at  the  various  things  and  moving  into 
certain  studies  in  this  whole  area. 

The  federal  Minister  indicated  that  they 
were  going  to  prepare  some  background 
papers  on  this,  to  present  at  one  of  our  future 
conferences.  They  made  a  statement  on  this 
without  too  many  other  considerations  at  this 
time.  But,  I  think  that  it  is  something  we 
certainly  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  about,  if 
I  can  use  that  term,  in  the  next  litde  while 
and  we  will  certainly  be  undertaking  various 
studies  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  en- 
vironmental health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  I  was  going  to  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  who  asked  about  the 
asbestos.  I  understand  that  worker  protection 
in  these  cases  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
The  Industrial  Safety  Act  and  our  department 
says  that  if  exposure  was  severe,  we  would 
recommend  respirators  and  special  clothing 
which  would  be  left  at  work.  If  the  exposure 
was  severe  enough,  The  Department  of 
Labour,  apparently,  has  primary  jurisdiction 
in  this  area,  under  The  Industrial  Safety  Act. 
They  also  tell  us  that  as  far  as  our  people 
are  concerned,  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
abestosis  being  reported  from  any  members 
of  the  general  public  who  might  have  got  it 
from  washing  worker's  clothes.  We  do  not 
have  any  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
environmental  health?  Shall  the  programme 
carry? 

Agreed  to. 

We  move  on  to  laboratory  services.  Shall 
that  programme  cany? 

Agreed  to. 


Local  health  services;  the  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  Minister, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  health  services  in 
northern  Ontario.  Before  I  do  it  in  detail,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  Minister's  attention  to 
two  articles  that  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
the  last  six  months.  One  appeared  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  April  18,  1969  and  the 
otlier  appeared  in  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Detroit  NetuSy  on  Wednesday,  November 
5,  1969,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  northern 
Ontario  mobile  dental  unit  operated  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Health.  I  hope  the 
Minister  is  aware,  in  his  young  career  as  the 
Minister  of  Health,  of  the  importance  of  these 
mobile  dental  clinics. 

Dr.  Toll,  who  operates  the  one  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  doing  a  magni- 
ficent job  looking  after  the  dental  needs  of 
the  young  people,  particularly  along  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  understand 
that  Dr.  Quest  does  wonderful  work  in  that 
area  along  the  north  line  of  the  CNR  and 
that  you  also  have  three  mobile  trailers  that 
go  throughout  northern  Ontario,  although  I 
have  never  seen  them. 

In  understand  that  Dr.  Toll  got  notice  a ' 
short  time  ago  that  his  services  would  be  no 
longer  required  because  of  his  age.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  your  predecessor  and  with 
the  member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  health  committee,  and  they 
agreed  with  me  wholeheartedly,  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  ludicrous  to  retire  the  gentle- 
men who  are  providing  the  much  needed 
dental  services  in  northern  communities  where 
it  is  impossible  to  attract  full-time  resident 
dentists. 

I  would  like  to  prevail  upon  the  Minister 
to  see  that  those  two  elderly  gentlemen— they 
are  considered  elderly  by  your  standards,  al- 
though if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Dr.  Toll,  you  would  realize  that  he  is  younger 
in  spirit  and  in  action  than  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House— I  would  prevail  upon  the 
Minister  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  to  inter- 
rupt the  wonderful  work  that  those  two  den- 
tists are  doing  in  their  two  mobile  dental  cars. 
I  would  just  like  to  have  the  Minister  assure 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  that  this  serv- 
ice will  not  only  be  continued  but  would  be 
expanded.  Because  they  are  so  overworked, 
the  dentists  only  get  to  a  place  about  once 
every  five  years.  I  have  drawn  it  to  the 
attention  of  authorities  in  The  Department 
of  Health,  how  vitally  important  it  is  that 
this  work  not  only  go  on  but  be  extended  so 
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that  someone  who  does  not  have  access  to 
the  vital  dental  services  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  avail  themselves  of  this  service 
much  more  often  than  five  years. 

Dr.  Toll  has  told  me  that  he  had  been 
putting  partial  plates  in  the  mouths  of  grade 
eight  students  because  they  had  never  seen 
a  dentist.  A  good  many  of  them  had  never 
even  seen  a  toothbrush;  did  not  know  what 
it  was  for.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
this  department  not  only  perpetuate  their 
work,  but  expand  it  so  that  these  people  will 
be  able  to  get  around  and  be  able  to  attend 
the  children,  in  particular.  They  need  health 
services  much  more  often  and  much  more 
frequently  than  a  five-year  visit  from  a  mobile 
dental  clinic. 

I  would  like  to  expand  further  on  the  an- 
nouncement made  recently  by  the  Minister  in 
which  he  says  that  Ontario  is  to  provide 
MDs  and  dentists  for  many  communities  in 
the  province  where  they  find  it  impossible 
to  attract  medical  practitioners  and  dentists. 
He  did  state  that  the  population  within 
these  areas  should  be  sufiBcient  to  support 
two  or  more  physicians,  two  or  more  dentists, 
and  home  nursing  services.  During  the  north- 
western Ontario  Development  Conference 
held  recently  in  Port  Arthur  we  discussed 
this  with  Dr.  Young,  of  the  Northern  On- 
tario Health  Services.  I  hope  that  he  has 
brought  the  message  back  to  the  department 
of  the  vital  need  for  an  extension  of  services 
into  those  areas  that  enjoy  no  level  of  health 
services  at  the  present  time. 

When  you  consider  places  like  Nakina, 
Armstrong,  Savant  Lake,  Pickle  Lake,  White 
River  and  Schreiber— Schreiber  is  the  only 
one  of  all  of  those  towns  that  has  a  doctor— 
the  facilities  that  a  doctor  is  expected  to  work 
in  and  work  with  are  completely  inadequate. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  small 
communities  to  attract  and  to  retain  doctors 
when  the  opportunities,  the  facilities,  and  the 
amenities  are  so  much  better  in  other  areas. 

The  Minister  has  a  letter— I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  two  letters  recently  from  a  northern 
doctor— explaining  how  inadequate  the  ser- 
vices are,  particularly  in  the  municipality  of 
Schreiber.  Unless  we  get  some  kind  of  assis- 
tance through  this  department,  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  impossible  for  northern  com- 
munities to  attract  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
vide for  health  services.  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  Minister's  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  north  are  covered  by 
some  form  of  medical  plan,  and  I  suppose  a 
good  portion  of  them  would  be  covered  by 
OHSIP  at  the  present  time.  But  when  you 


consider  that  they  have  to  go  200  or  250 
miles  to  either  a  doctor  or  to  a  hospital  to 
get  the  necessary  medical  treatment,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  these  services  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  medical  treatment.  When 
you  have  people,  say  in  the  highly  urbanized 
areas  where  you  have  got  one  doctor  for 
every  1,000  of  population,  it  is  much  easier 
for  them  to  have  access  to  the  kind  of  medi- 
cal personnel  that  they  enjoy  in  the  heavily 
urbanized  areas. 

We  realize  that  you  cannot  build  a  hospital 
every  25  or  30  miles  and  have  it  adequately 
staffed  so  that  the  services  would  be  avail- 
able to  everybody  across  the  province.  But 
certainly  there  should  be  some  thought  given 
to  subsidizing  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
many  of  those  people  who  do  not  get  the 
necessary  medical  attention  for  the  simple 
reason  that  distances  are  so  great  and  they 
just  do  not  have  access  to  them.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  that  the 
Minister  received  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Nakina  about  this  very  thing.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  hon.  Thomas  L.  Wells,  Min- 
ister of  Health; 

Dear  sir: 

With  reference  to  your  October  24,  1969, 
letter  addressed  to  Jack  Stokes,  we,  the 
Nakina  chamber  of  commerce,  would  like  to 
take  issue  with  some  of  your  statements, 
mainly  the  last  paragraph  which  stated 
that  all  things  considered,  everything  is 
being  done  to  provide  Nakina  with  ade- 
quate medical  service.  We  believe  the 
inclusion  of  Nakina  into  the  Thunder  Bay 
health  unit  is  essential,  although  an  infre- 
quent visit  by  the  public  health  nurse  will 
not  satisfy  all  our  health  needs. 

We  also  need  a  doctor  for  Nakina  and 
the  surrounding  area  as  there  are  at  least 
2,235  persons  that  would  be  using  his  ser- 
vices. Nakina  has  a  population  of  605; 
Aroland,  15  miles  away,  has  225  persons. 
West  of  here,  on  the  CNR  main  line,  are 
Ferland  and  Auden  with  a  population  of 
105  and  150  respectively.  To  the  north, 
and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Nakina 
for  their  fly-in  services,  are  Fort  Hope, 
Lansdowne  House,  Weboquie  and  Ogoki 
Post,  with  populations  of  450,  300,  250 
and  150.  Armstrong,  112  miles  west,  has  an 
RCAF  base  which  has  a  doctor  making  his 
services  available  to  the  townspeople  for 
minor  problems. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  some  of  the 
Armstrong  populace  which  number  475 
would  also  make  use  of  a  doctor's  services. 
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if  available.  It  is  our  understanding,  while 
talking  to  Dr.  Thoman  at  the  northern 
conference  in  Thunder  Bay,  that  a  mini- 
mum of  1,000  persons  would  have  to  be 
served  to  get  a  doctor  under  your  plan. 

We  wish  to  indicate  that  presently  we 
have  many  more  than  that  number  in  the 
Nakina  area.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  having  a  doctor  in  Nakina,  Patients 
arrive  by  air  from  northern  points  and  must 
still  undergo  an  additional  one  hour  drive  by 
taxi  at  a  cost  of  $15  to  have  a  consultation 
lasting  perhaps  no  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Previous  to  September  1  of  this  year  we  had 
the  Indian  health  nurse  stationed  here  and 
in  an  emergency  she  graciously  assisted. 
Now  we  have  lost  even  that  and  she  has 
now  retired  and  her  office  has  been  moved 
to  Geraldton. 

Last  summer  I  personally  directed  an 
American  fisherman  to  Geraldton  for  medi- 
cal attention  as  he  had  had  a  fish  hook 
through  two  of  his  fingers.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  very  painful  trip. 

You  say  there  will  soon  be  five  doctors 
in  Geraldton  area.  Perhaps  so,  but  a  large 
portion  of  their  clientele  must  make  long 
pilgrimages  to  gain  an  appointment  with 
one  of  them. 

The  Nakina  chamber  of  commerce  be- 
lieves that  a  doctor  is  needed  for  our 
area.  Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you 
can  give  us. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  this  is  only  pin- 
pointing the  problem  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  so  many  of  the  northern  communities, 
some  of  them  with  populations  of  up  to 
2,500,  which  are  not  able  to  attract  a  doctor. 
The  reason  they  cannot  attract  a  doctor  is 
that  we  do  not  have  the  amenities  that  many 
of  the  doctors  enjoy  in  the  highly  urbanized 
areas. 

Even  if  they  did  like  the  living  conditions 
of  the  north,  the  wilderness  area,  the  good 
clean  air,  and  the  good  clean  water,  we 
do  not  have  the  necessary  resources  to  pro- 
vide them  with,  say,  a  clinical  surrounding 
where  they  would  have  the  facilities  to  be 
able  to  practise  like  most  doctors— the  kind 
of  procedures.  We  do  have  doctors  who  do 
not  even  have  access  to  a  hospital.  They  have 
a  little  two-by-four  ofiice  where  they  try  to 
do  diagnostic  work  and  they  have  to  refer 
them  to  a  hospital  maybe  50  or  100  miles 
away.  I  think  that  this  is  the  thing  that  this 
department  should  do,  and  do  successfully, 
to  assist  local  communities  and  small  town 
doctors  in  constructing  clinics  with  possibly 
two   or   three   beds   where   they   could    give 


them  overnight  care  as  a  stop-over  place, 
maybe,  to  a  hospital,  or  some  place  where 
they  could  stop  over  for  observation,  rather 
than  to  have  to  make  a  200-mile  trip  by  air 
or  by  rail  or  by  ambulance  under  sometimes 
very  adverse  weather  conditions.  I  hope  that 
the  Minister,  in  this  plan  tliat  he  announced 
a  short  while  ago,  will  implement  these 
recommendations,  that  he  is  not  only  going 
to  subsidize  the  salaries  of  doctors  to  make  it 
attractive  not  only  for  them  to  practise  there, 
but  assist  the  municipalities  in  providing  the 
kind  of  facilities— a  doctor's  office,  possibly  a 
small  clinic,  with  two  or  three  small  beds— 
where  he  could  provide  temporary  service, 
health  service,  to  these  people  even  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  make  them  comfortable 
until  they  can  possibly  fly  out  to  a  hospital 
where  they  could  get  much  better  medical 
treatment. 

I  hope  the  Minister  will  take  the  things 
I  have  said  under  advisement,  not  only  to 
assure  the  people  in  the  north  that  the  dental 
facilities  that  they  have  at  the  present  time 
will  be  expanded  upon.  It  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  north,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  the  wonderful  job  of  public 
relations  that  these  two  dentists  are  doing. 
I  do  not  think  they  get  enough  credit  for 
all  that  they  do.  They  pull  teeth  while  on 
the  move  and  they  are  really  just  wonderful 
and  I  cannot  be  complimentary  enough  to 
them  for  the  wonderful  work  they  are  doing. 
I  hope  the  Minister  will  assure  us  that 
they  will  be  kept  on  and  if  possible  these 
facilities  and  these  services  will  be  in- 
creased to  provide  the  much  needed  dental 
care.  I  hope  that  he  will  take  under  advise- 
ment to  assist  small-town  doctors  and  these 
small  municipalities  to  get  the  kind  of  clinics 
or  doctors'  offices  that  will  attract  the  much 
needed  personnel  in  that  area.  I  hope  the 
Minister  will  comment  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  just 
make  a  comment  on  this  because  I  think  that 
we  all  appreciate  very  much  the  statements 
that  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  has  made. 
He  has  a  very  keen  knowledge  of  these  prob- 
lems in  the  north  and  he  always  makes  a  very 
sincere  statement  about  them.  I  appreciate 
hearing  his  remarks  about  them  because  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  get  up  to  the  north  as 
often  as  I  should.  I  want  to  tell  him  though 
that  I  do  feel  that  I  have  some  kind  of  kin- 
ship with  the  dental  programme  because  one 
of  the  dentists,  Dr.  Eddie  Guest,  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  from  'way  back  and  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  it  but  he  probably— and 
perhaps  you  would  hold  this  against  him  or 
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against  me— but  he  is  probably  one  of  those 
who  influenced  me  to  join  this  party  and  to 
become  active  in  this  party.  As  you  may  or 
may  not  be  aware,  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Conservative  Association  in  Metro  Toronto 
and— 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  I  know  is  that  he  is  a  good 
dentist  and  I  insist  that  you  leave  him  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  right.  Well,  that 
is  right;  he  is.  What  I  am  really  saying  is 
that  he,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  exemplifies 
the  kind  of  things,  that  if  a  lot  more  people 
did,  we  would  perhaps  be  a  lot  better  off  in 
society. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Then 
why  are  you  going  to  retire  them  when  you 
have  not  a  replacement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Wait  until  I  just  talk 
about  Dr.  Guest  for  a  minute.  He  is  a  fellow 
who  had  a  thriving  dental  practice  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  here  and  gave  it  up  to  enjoy 
the  life  in  northern  Ontario  and,  as  you  say, 
is  giving  very  fine  service.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  thing  and  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  did  this.  As 
to  the  other  gentleman,  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  situation  which  you  indicated.  However, 
I  will  look  into  it  although  I  suppose  in  all 
of  our  lives  the  time  arrives  when  it  is  time 
to  sort  of  throw  in  the  towel  and  quit  working 
and  I  understand— 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  certainly  is  not  so  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  without  a  replace- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  agree.  We  will  have  to 
find  a  replacement  but  it  may  be  that  this 
gentleman  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  his 
advanced  years  make  it  impossible  to  operate 
in  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will  beat  you  in  a  run 
around  Queen's  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  would  not  have  any 
trouble  in  that.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this 
to  the  member  that  our  bursary  support  pro- 
gramme applies  to  the  railway  cars  so  that  it 
will  now  be  possible  for  those  dental  students 
who  will  be  getting  the  bursary  support,  and 
in  return  giving  us  so  many  years  of  service 
in  a  designated  area,  can  choose  one  of  the 
railway  cars.  So  we  see  this  is  another  matter, 
that  is  getting  staff  into  those  railway  cars. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  43  areas  designated  as  under- 


serviced  for  physicians  and  there  are  about 
30  more  under  consideration.  I  have  the  list 
of  them  here.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is 
aware  that  Nakina  which  he  mentioned  is 
one,  there  are  many  others— Schreiber,  South 
Porcupine  and  so  forth— all  designated.  Now 
our  job  is  to  get  the  physicians  either  under 
the  bursar>'  programme  or  under  the  guaran- 
teed wage  programme— get  them  into  these 
areas. 

We  have  the  areas  designated,  we  have  the 
programme  out  now.  We  have  had  about  80 
applicants  for  medical  service  under  our  pro- 
gramme and  the  selection  boards  are  sitting 
about  December  9  to  look  into  this.  There 
are  about  26  areas  designated  for  dental  ser- 
vice in  the  north.  They  are  different  again 
than  those  for  medical  service.  We  have  had 
about  42  applicants  for  undergraduate  dental 
bursaries  and  today  24  have  been  approved 
by  the  selection  board  and  have  been  so  ad- 
vised. Four  of  these  24  are  final-year  students 
so  that  they  will  join  the  16  Czech  dentists 
whom  we  have  in  the  special  programme  in 
London  and  they  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
these  areas  in  June,  1970.  So  we  will  have 
about  24  dentists  to  go  into  some  of  these 
designated  areas  for  at  least  a  year  beginning 
in  1970. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  like  the  list,  I 
am  sure  if  he  writes  us  from  time  to  time  we 
will  keep  him  up  to  date  as  to  what  areas  are 
designated  in  northern  Ontario.  This,  of 
course,  as  he  is  well  aware,  is  part  of  the 
benefits  under  OHSIP.  I  could  not  have 
written  a  better  speech  as  to  why  we  should 
have  these  as  benefits  under  OHSIP  than  the 
member  just  gave,  because,  as  he  has  just 
said,  you  cannot  provide  an  insurance  service 
or  payment  for  the  bills  without  providing 
the  service  and  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here.  It  is  part  of  the  health  resources  de- 
velopment plan  to  provide  and  get  these 
dentists  and  doctors  to  go  into  designated 
areas. 

On  the  area  that  he  mentioned  about 
clinics.  This  of  course  is  another  thing  we  are 
looking  at  and  what  we  are  going  to  try  and 
do  is  set  up  demonstration  programmes  be- 
cause I  think  we  see  in  the  changing  concept 
of  delivery  of  health  services  that  the  idea  of 
one  doctor  in  one  place  by  himself  may  be 
very  hard  to  sell  to  a  lot  of  the  graduates  who 
are  coming  out.  We  also  have  to  try  and  de- 
velop areas  where  there  can  be  sort  of  a  com- 
munity of  these  people,  as  we  said— two 
doctors,  a  couple  of  dentists  serving  an  area. 
We  recognize  that  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
this  would  be  very  difficult  but  there  may  be 
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areas  where  demonstration  projects  could  be 
set  up  in  this  manner  to  serve  an  area  within 
a  certain  radius  and,  as  you  said,  there  may 
be  some  beds  there  where  they  could  come  in 
for  services  overnight. 

This  is  also  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  look- 
ing at  under  this  whole  health  resources  de- 
velopment programme  and  I  would  just  like 
to  thank  the  member  for  his  remarks  and  for 
bringing  these  to  our  attention  and  assure 
him  that  they  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  in 
trying  to  provide  the  kind  of  dental  and 
medical  services,  in  fact,  total  health  services 
that  the  north  indeed  deserves  and  is  going 
to  get. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  might  get- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
committee  the  75  hours  allotted  to  debate  on 
the  estimates  in  committee  of  supply  have 
elapsed,  as  of  this  present  moment.  Seventy- 
five  hours  have  been  completely  taken  up. 
Now  we  still  have  the  remaining  votes  in  The 
Department  of  Health  which  include  OHSIP 
and  hospital  services  and  HIRB.  We  also  have 
the  supplementary  estimates.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  75  hours  has  elapsed  I  would 
ask  for  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  might  make  a  comment  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  three  Whips  and  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  that  we  would  complete 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Health 
by  10:30  this  evening  and  that  was  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  one  further  note  that 
perhaps  should  be  added  if  you  are  not 
aware  of  it.  It  was  understood  in  some  dis- 
cussions from  the  Opposition  side  that  we 
would  finish  this  vote  and  the  mental  health 
vote  so  that  we  would  have  at  least  this 
evening's  session  to  deal  with  OHSIP,  HIRB 
and  OHSC. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  asked  the  committee 
simply  for  direction.  I  must  point  out  to  them, 
however,  that  the  additional  sitting  which 
would  be  available  to  the  committee,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  on  the  basis  that  there  was 
only  one  sitting  taken  up  for  the  debate  in 
the  House  and  Agriculture  and  Food  instead 
of  the  allotted  two  sittings. 

There  is  only  available  to  us,  then,  the  20 
minutes  remaining  plus  the  2V2  hours  this 
evening  to  complete  these  estimates,  and  I 
must  point  out  to  the  committee  that  we  also 
have  the  supplementary  estimates  which  will 


have  to  be  worked  in  some  manner  in  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Oh,  that  can  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  might- 
Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  based  on  my  direc- 
tion at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  might  comment  on  that? 
In  that  15  hours  we  are  allocated  for  the 
reporting  back  of  the  three  departmental  esti- 
mates that  went  into  committee,  we  have 
only  used  one  of  those  so  we  have  four  of 
them  left,  so  on  the  total  picture  we  are  well 
within  time  allotted  for  estimates. 

With  regards  to  the  supplemental  estimates 
that  the  Chairman  made  reference  to,  this  was 
something  that  was  not  in  the  total  package 
and  this  will  not  be,  I  understand,  will  not  be 
taken  from  the  total  time  alloted  for  estimates. 
This  is  something  that  was  never  anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  hon.  member  because  the  order  says  the 
"business  of  supply"  and  certainly  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  are  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  argument.  I  think  we  are 
wasting  precious  time  but  in  the  discussion  I 
had  last  Thursday  night  with  the  government 
House  leader,  he  indicated  in  his  normal, 
affable  and  congenial  way  that  we  would  find 
some  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  supple- 
mental estimates  and  I  think  it  is  envisaged 
that  it  will  be  beyond  the  original  allotment 
for  strictly  departmental  estimates.  However, 
let  us  not  waste  time  on  that  now.  It  is  under 
consideration  by  those  who  are  the  powers 
that  be  in  this  Legislature  and  I  trust  that  we 
will  have  a  congenial  solution  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  is  quite  right.  At  the  moment 
I  am  the  power  that  is  in  this  Chair  and  I 
must  be  guided  properly  and  I  think  it  should 
be  properly  understood  whether  or  not  we 
proceed  with  the  supplementary  estimates  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  agenda  thereof? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  I  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  committee  that  we  allot  the  remaining 
time  between  now  and  6.00  and  this  evening 
to  The  Department  of  Health?  Agreed? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  is  only  one  further  com- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard 
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to  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Can  I  take  from  what  the  Minister 
has  said  that  there  will  be  no  curtailment  of 
existing  services  as  a  result  of  forced  retire- 
ment by  the  two  gentlemen  we  have  just 
spoken  of  so  highly?  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  your  departemnt  has  suggested  they 
should  be  retired.  I  understand  they  are  about 
62  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this 
case  age  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  defy 
any  member  in  this  House  to  follow  those  two 
dentists  around  and  work  in  such  a  dedicated 
manner  as  they  have  been  and  are  doing  at 
the  present  time,  I  think  it  would  be  an  awful 
travesty  if,  by  some  regulation  within  the  de- 
partment, they  should  be  forced  to  take  a 
retirement  much  before  they  should  be  retired. 
And  I  would  just  like  the  assurance  of  the 
Minister  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  unless 
you  have  some  young  doctor  who  is  going  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  practice  if  you  did  not 
do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh,  I  would  be  happy  to 
assure  the  member  that  we  would  not  retire 
someone  and  cancel  the  service.  We  would 
only  impose  the  retirement  if  there  was  some- 
one to  take  over.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  is  a  little  older  than  62. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  this  is  Dr.  Toll  I  am 
speaking  of.  You  indicated  you  did  not  know 
him.  I  know  him  quite  well.  You  see  a  picture 
of  him  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  right.  I  just  looked 
at  it.  He  is  a  little  older  than  62,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  he  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  is  not?  Oh. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  same  point:  the  Minister's 
programme  giving  financial  assistance  to  those 
doctors  or  medical  practitioners  who  will  serve 
in  remote  areas  of  the  province.  The  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  has  dealt  with  it  quite  well 
for  the  far  north,  but  I  would  like  to  put  a 
small  plea  in  for  the  very  far  south  of  On- 
tario, that  is,  Pelee  Island,  the  remote  com- 
munity out  in  Lake  Erie. 

As  of  about  the  tenth  of  this  month  they 
will  be  severed  from  the  mainland,  except 
through  air  service,  which  means,  in  many 
cases,  a  cost  of  $100  for  people  to  fly  over, 
visit  a  personal  or  family  doctor  in  Leaming- 
ton, return  to  Windsor,  stay  overnight  and  go 
back  to  their  island.  This  is  something  that 
they  cannot  bear  and  there  was  a  delegation 
down  here  last  week  to  meet  one  of  your 
senior  officials,  requesting  financial  assistance. 


As  probably  the  Minister  is  aware,  the  island 
does  have  a  residence,  a  clinic,  and  has  ap- 
propriated funds  for  years  to  subsidize  a 
doctor  on  that  island.  Now,  I  would  just  ask, 
at  this  time,  if  you  would  review  a  letter 
which  should  be  on  your  desk,  or  will  be  in 
a  day  or  so,  putting  in  a  special  request  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  this  island  for  some 
financial  assistance  in  this  regard. 

I  might  ask  further:  Is  there  a  list  of  com- 
munities in  southern  Ontario  where  financial 
assistance  is  now  being  given?  If  so,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  receiving  this.  Further, 
can  the  Minister's  department  give  me  any 
assistance  in  making  available  certain  medi- 
cines in  the  local  grocery  store  on  Pelee 
Island?  I  received  a  phone  call  after  the 
House  sat  this  afternoon  that  certain  medi- 
cines that  I  would  term  "patent  medicines" 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  grocery  store 
so  I  would  appreciate  assistance  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  thank  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  he  had  been  ask- 
ing about  Pelee  Island  just  a  little  before,  and 
we  will  look  into  that  and  see  what  we  can 
do.  I  have  the  list  here.  For  instance,  the  one 
I  notice  is  a  place  called  Harrow,  in  Essex 
coimty.  It  is  a  designated  area.  The  others,  in 
western  Ontario,  seem  to  all  be  in  Wellington 
county,  Perth  county,  and  one  in  Lambton. 

Mr.  Paterson:  May  I  ask  what  subsidy 
Harrow  receives?  I  know  they  have  two  resi- 
dent doctors  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Perhaps  the  Minister  could 
arrange  to  send  me  a  note  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  the  best  thing 
would  be  if  any  hon.  member  who  has  any 
concern  about  this  programme,  perhaps,  would 
like  to  come  over  and  talk  to  the  people  in 
our  department  who  are  looking  after  the 
programme  of  designation  and  getting  the 
requests  from  the  committees  and  deciding 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  eligible  for  doc- 
tors under  this  programme.  Dr.  Copeman 
looks  after  the  medical— the  doctor  situation 
—and  Dr.  Feasby  looks  after  the  dental  desig- 
nation and  placement.  They  tell  me  that  Dr. 
Toll  is  71. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  would  never  know  to  look 
at  him. 

Vote  802  agreed  to. 

On  vote  803. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote 
803,    mental   health,    I   just   regret   that   the 
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time  is  going  to  be  so  short  on  this  particular 
subject.  It  not  only  involves  a  lot  of  money- 
Si  37  million— but  it  involves  one  of  the  most 
important,  not  only  health  issues,  but  social 
issues  that  faces  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  of  this  country.  Some 
eflForts  have  been  made  over  the  past  years 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill,  but  the 
general  situation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  is  a  scandal  in  this  province. 

I  know  we  have  a  new  Minister,  he  is 
going  to  come  along  and  say:  "Well,  I  have 
only  been  at  this  portfolio  for  two  months." 
I  want  to  remind  the  Minister  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  power  since  1943  and 
despite  the  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge 
that  has  been  made  available  to  governments 
and  to  the  people  in  general,  we  have  done 
frightfully  little  in  trying  to  help  the  people 
that  are  in  our  mental  institutions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
programme  of  having  psychiatric  wings  in  the 
general  hospitals  was  a  good  idea,  but  what 
has  happened  is,  that  in  large  part,  they  have 
completely  ignored  these  huge,  ancient  bas- 
tilles that  we  call  the  provincial  hospitals 
where  people  are  piled  in  like  sardines.  I 
give  all  due  credit  for  most  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  our  Ontario  Hospitals.  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  that  I  think  they  are 
good  men.  I  am  amazed  how  some  of  the 
better  men  have  managed  to  stay  on  and  put 
up  with  the  lack  of  public  interest  and  the 
lack  of  leadership  shown  by  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  opening  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  that 
999  Queen  Street  is  going  to  be  rebuilt.  I 
would  ask  him,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
on  my  feet  very  long  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  what  they  intend  to  do  at 
999  Queen.  We  have  been  promised,  year 
in  and  year  out,  that  999  Queen  Street  would 
be  rebuilt. 

It  would  no  longer  just  be  a  mental  hos- 
pital, but  it  would  be  a  mental  health  centre. 
Certainly  all  of  us,  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
would  agree  that  it  should  be  a  mental  health 
centre.  There  should  be  expanded  out-patient 
services  because  it  is  in  a  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  where  it  has  a  tremendous 
number  of  demands  made  upon  it. 

But,  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister  is 
going  to  tell  us  that  they  are  going  to  tear 
down  the  ancient  part  of  that  building.  After 
all,  the  main  part  of  999  Queen  Street  was 
built  in  1847,  Mr.  Chairman,  1847.  And  de- 
spite all  the  things  we  have  been  able  to  build 


in  this  province  during  the  intervening  years, 
that  old,  stinking  building  is  still  standing. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  can  find  a  few  million  to  put 
up  a  new  building  in  the  waterfront  of  the 
CNE.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  see  it  go  up, 
but  how  can  you  continue  to  ignore,  year  in 
and  year  out,  999  Queen  Street. 

So,  I  would  ask  the  Minister— and  I  have 
three  other  questions— are  they  actually  going 
to  put  up  that  new  mental  health  centre  and 
when?  I  hope  it  is  in  a  period  of  12  months, 
not  stretched  over  the  next  12  years.  The 
promises  that  it  has  been  going  to  go  up 
have  been  stretched  almost  over  a  period  of 
12  years.  The  two  other  questions  regard  the 
situation  for  the  treatment  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Zarfas,  who  I 
give  all  due  credit  as  being  a  very  able  man, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
government  has  not  been  providing  the  proper 
facilities  for  retarded  children  or  retarded 
adults  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  People  are 
still  crammed  in  at  the  Orillia  Hospital.  I 
dare  say  the  waiting  list  is  still  two  or  three 
years.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Minis- 
ter how  long  do  parents  who  have  a  retarded 
child  that  should  be  put  in  an  institution, 
have  to  wait? 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  Minister 
of  Health  used  to  like  to  say:  "We  are  en- 
couraging people  to  keep  the  children  at 
home."  This  is  a  good  thing,  if  it  can  be  done 
but  the  Minister  must  know,  as  most  of  us 
in  this  House  should  know,  that  there  are 
many  children  that  are  simply  going  to  have 
to  be  institutionalized  and  it  is  a  shocking 
situation  that  there  is  the  waiting  list  that 
there  is  now. 

And  the  third  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Have  any  changes  taken  place  at  the  hospital 
for  retarded  adults  at  Aurora?  People  are 
packed  in  there  in  a  shocking  manner.  I  know, 
I  went  there  about  three  years  ago  and  found 
in  one  of  the  wards  the  beds  were  placed 
so  closely  together  that  they  were  as  far  as 
the  width  of  my  hand— and  I  have  a  relatively 
small  hand. 

Each  year  I  ask  if  any  change  has  been 
made  in  that  building  at  Aurora  or  in  the 
number  of  patients  allowed  in.  And  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  still  the  same  stinking  situa- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Minister 
has  done  anything  to  clean  that  up.  This  is 
why  I  ask  these  things  about  999  Queen 
Street,  about  the  waiting  list  of  retarded  chil- 
dren in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  get  into 
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the  hospital  system  and  what  is  the  situation 
for  the  retarded  adults  at  Aurora? 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk 
to  the  Minister  for  a  couple  of  minutes  about 
the  programme  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals, 
where  at  the  present  moment  you  are  going 
through  all  of  the  patients  and  moving  out 
into  society  the  ones  that  you  feel  are  capable 
of  coping  for  themselves. 

In  the  Hamilton  area,  we  are  moving  out 
a  good  number  of  people  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 
that  they  are  coming  from  the  environment 
of  a  psychiatric  hospital,  an  environment 
where  they  had  been  protected  and  where 
they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
from  what  I  can  see,  being  released  into  a 
society  for  which  they  are  not  ready  and  that 
is  not  ready  for  them. 

They  are  becoming  worries  of  the  welfare 
department  instead  of  becoming  productive 
or  having  some  employment  opportunity 
available  to  them  before  they  are  moved  out, 
or  some  method  by  which  they  might  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  are  being  moved 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
and  just  into  the  welfare  section  of  society, 
into  small  rooms  in  the  downtown  core,  where 
they  are  really  not  any  better  off,  in  fact  in 
many  instances,  much  worse  off  than  they 
were  before. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  one  case 
in  Hamilton  that  concerns  me  and  this  is 
why  I  raised  it. 

There  is  a  lady  in  the  Hamilton  psychiatric 
hospital  who  has  been  in  and  out  of  her  own 
volition,  a  great  many  times.  She  wanders  out 
any  time  she  feels  like  it,  and  she  is  a  burden 
to  society,  in  this  way,  that  she  is  a  danger, 
tiot  potentially  to  other  people,  but  to  herself. 
And  that  is  quite  often.  No  longer  is  that  the 
case,  she  just  wanders  away,  she  tends  to 
pick  things  up  in  stores  and  then  she  is 
brought  back  to  the  hospital. 

The  police  in  the  area  have  become  fed 
up  with  having  to  pick  her  up.  And  a  week 
ago,  I  was  contacted  by  her  family  who 
informed  me  that  she  was,  once  again,  out 
of  the  hospital  wandering  the  back  roads  of 
the  township.  That  evening  she  was  found  by 
the  police,  lying  in  the  driveway  of  the 
municipal  building.  It  was  a  freezing  cold 
night,  and  she  could  have  died  had  she  not 
been  noticed  at  that  time.  What  concerns  me 
is  that  the  very  next  day  she  was  slated  to  be 
released  from  the  hospital,  the  very  next  day, 
and  when  I  spoke  to  the  hospital  about  it, 


I   was   informed  that  she   was,  even  at  that 
point,  going  to  be  released  from  the  hospital. 

At  that  particular  moment  she  was  in  the 
general  hospital,  by  that  time,  because  she 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  plus 
some  injuries  she  had  suffered  when  she  fell. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  programme.  I  cannot  pin  it  down,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  the  programme. 

Is  a  person  who  obviously  cannot  cope 
for  themselves  going  to  be  trusted  out  into 
society?  Her  family  did  not  want  her,  so 
she  was  obviously  going  to  end  fighting  for 
herself.  And  I  am  very  concerned  about  her. 
I  thnk  that  we  have  got  to  take  another 
serious  look  at  whether  or  not  this  programme 
has  been  properly  administrated. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Minister  is  familiar 
with  what  is  going  on  or  not— I  suspect  that 
perhaps  not,  since  he  has  not  been  long 
in  the  portfolio— but  I  am  really  astounded, 
that  even  after  having  shown  that  this  person 
was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  after 
having  shown  that  the  family  did  not  want 
her,  after  having  shown  that  the  police  had 
become  reluctant,  the  hospital  even  refused 
to  take  her  back  in  at  one  point,  when  she 
wandered  away.  Having  shown  that  she  had 
certain  tendencies  to  pick  things  up  that 
did  not  belong  to  her,  and  having  shown  that 
she  was  unable  to  understand  the  diflEerence 
between  right  and  wrong,  she,  as  I  say,  had 
injured  herself  in  the  process  of  wandering 
around  the  back  streets.  The  very  best  that 
can  possibly  happen  to  this  person  is  that  she 
is  going  to  be  released,  which  she  inevitably 
will  be  and  she  is  going  to  end  up  in  jail. 

And  this  is  just  of  no  benefit  at  all.  And  I 
want  the  Minister  to  tell  me,  what  is  going 
on  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals  that  people 
can  be  put  out  on  the  street  who  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
that  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
types  of  problems  to  deal  with  and  a  little 
hard  to  generalize  when  you  do  not  know 
the  specific  case,  but  I  have  had  people 
phone  me  at  3.00  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
speak  to  me. 

A  woman  phoned  me  and  said  her  daughter 
had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  and 
would  we  take  here  back  in.  And  I  said, 
"Why  will  you  not  take  here  in?"  She 
answered,  "I  do  not  want  her  here."  In  other 
words,  the  hospital  has  said  that  medically 
she  does  not  have  to  be  there,  that  she  is 
ready  for  discharge,  but  the  family  does  not 
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want  her,  and  this  puts  a  different  light  on 
the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Dears:  The  Minister  would  agree, 
though,  that  this  is  an  important  part  of  any 
release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  right.  And  this  is 
-why  it  is  very  difficult.  What  I  am  really  try- 
ing to  say  is  it  is  hard  to  generalize  on  each 
of  the  specific  incidents  which  the  member 
and  I  have  indicated,  but  I  do  know  that  our 
programme  is  geared  primarily  to  try  and 
keep  people  in  the  community  environment. 

In  other  words,  even  the  form  that  is  filled 
out  by  the  doctor  to  admit  them  to  the  hos- 
pital, asks  them  if  they  have  tried  every  other 
method  of  treatment  or  facility  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  community. 

I  talked  the  other  day  about  the  Scar- 
borough programme,  and  this,  of  course,  is 
why  our  community  health  facilities  are  good, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  pointed  out, 
because  we  have  a  community  mental  health 
programme  in  Scarborough  which  is  a  demon- 
stration pilot  project,  but  it  involves  the 
whole  community.  You  know  when  a  person 
comes  into  the  hospital,  the  community  re- 
source in  the  Scarborough  General  and  the 
Scarborough  Centenary,  when  they  do  go 
out  they  will  not  be  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves because  it  is  community  based,  all  the 
services  of  the  community  will  then  take  part, 
they  will  know  this  person  is  going  out.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to  work  towards. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  the  present  moment  when 
they  are  moved  out,  even  though  they  be- 
come part  of  the  sort  of  social  obligation  of 
the  community  programme,  whatever  that 
may  be— in  Hamilton  I  do  not  think  that 
exists,  but  that  is  beside  the  point— why  can 
you  not  take  these  people  whom  the  families 
do  not  want  and  start  them  into  society  from 
the  hospital?  I  know  this  has  been  done, 
where  you  take  the  people  and  get  employ- 
ment for  them,  you  get  them  into  a  regular 
work  pattern  before  you  finally  let  them  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  part  of  what  I  am 
saying,  it  is  part  of  this  demonstration  we 
have.  For  instance,  one  idea  is  to  have  a  half- 


way house.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  in 
Scarborough,  where  they  can  move  out  of  the 
hospital  into  this  halfway  house  where  there 
are  concerned  people  or  social  workers  and 
people  who  work  with  them,  to  try  and 
develop  these  contacts  for  them  so  they  will 
eventually  be  able  to  move  out. 

After  all,  our  object  now  is  not  to  keep 
them  in  the  hospital  permanently,  we  want  to 
try  and  make  the  mental  hospitals,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  resource  that  is  used  for  active 
treatment  of  mental  disease,  and  then  move 
back  out  into  the  community  to  get  rid  of  this 
idea  of  these  institutions  as  places  where 
people  are  put  forever  and  locked  up.  But  I 
just  want  to  assure  the  member  it  is  a  prob- 
lem we  are  well  aware  of  and  we  are  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with. 

Because  the  time  is  limited  I  would  just 
like  to  tell  the  member  for  Parkdale  that  I 
personally  looked  over  the  plans  for  the  new 
Queen  Street  mental  health  centre  and  it  will 
be  a  community  mental  health  centre.  It  im- 
pressed me  very  much  and  it  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  finest  institutions  or  projects  of 
its  type  in  North  America. 

It  will  consist  of  small  treatment  buildings, 
active  treatment  buildings,  about  152  patients 
in  each;  it  will  have  a  large  central  complex 
which  will  be  a  community  mental  health 
clinic,  community  involvement  centre  where 
the  community  will  come  in  and  it  will  have 
day  patient  facilities,  it  will  completely  throw 
out  the  old  idea  of  an  institution  where 
people  come  in  and  you  lock  them  up. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  tenders  are  to  be  let 
next  summer.  The  plans  are  all- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Next  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a  scheduled  pro- 
gramme that  involves  ripping  down  some  of 
those  old  wings  that  jut  out.  They  can  build 
the  first  stage  without  ripping  anything  down. 
When  those  are  finished  they  rip  down  some 
of  the  wings,  they  build  some  more,  and  then 
they  rip  the  rest  down  and  build.  It  is 
scheduled  over  about  30  to  36  months. 

Vote  803  agreed  to. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Votes  804,  805,  806,  807, 
I  understand,  are  to  be  considered  together 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  ( Minister  of  Health) :  If  I 
might  make  one  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  only  thing  is  that  with  the  OHSC 
vote  for  specifics  on  certain  details,  certain  of 
the  people  from  OHSC  will  not  be  out  here. 
So  perhaps  the  specific  questions  that  I  would 
not  be  expected  to  know  the  answers  to  can 
be  left  until  the  end. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  glad  to  let  them  bring  up  the 
reserves  when  they  are  required. 

On  votes  804  to  807,  inclusive: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  attractive  part  in  discuss- 
ing the  votes  together  is  that  a  good  many 
people,  including  supporters  of  the  Minister, 
feel  that  our  two  important  insurance  pro- 
grammes should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Min- 
ister as  a  unit,  and  that  in  fact  we  should 
have  health  insurance,  which  includes  the 
medical  insurance  for  doctors  as  well  as  hos- 
pitalization. 

This  has  been  said  on  previous  occasions. 
I  well  recall  the  Minister's  predecessor  saying 
that  he  was  moving  in  that  direction.  The 
understanding  when  the  Health  Insurance 
Registration  Board  was  first  appointed  was 
that  this  was  a  body  which  was  going  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  OHSIP  and  hospitali- 
zation, so  that  employers  and  individuals  with 
the  responsibility  to  send  forward  premium 
payments  would  not  necessarily  have  to  do 
so  for  two  separate  programmes,  but  could 
deal  with  the  government  through  one  par- 
ticular board. 

That  board  in  turn  would  have  the  overall 
responsibility  for  governing  the  two  kinds  of 
insurance  and,  more  important,  putting  on  an 
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efficient  basis  the  billing  of  those  citizens  of 
the  province— now  close  to  97  or  98  per  cent 
—who  take  advantage  of  the  services  rendered. 
But  unfortunately  this  is  still  not  the  case. 
We  still  pay  four  times  a  year  to  the  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  our  $33  quarterly  pay- 
ment. This  is  paid  to  the  Health  Insurance 
Registration  Board.  The  premium  for  OHSIP, 
or  the  health  insurance,  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  in  the  amount  of  $177 
per  family  per  year. 

The  Minister  is  aware  of  the  general  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the 
programme.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
recall  the  government's  change  in  policy 
which  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
federal  Medicare  programme  in  June  of  this 
year,  and  the  debates  in  this  House  which 
saw  the  implementation  of  the  programme, 
and  the  problem  that  the  Minister's  prede- 
cessor experienced  in  getting  the  administra- 
tion into  gear  for  the  beginning  of  OHSIP 
on  a  formal  basis  on  October  1. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  later  in  the 
discussion  on  these  estimates  just  what  the 
programme  amounted  to  in  the  listing  of 
new  individuals  and  families  to  be  insured 
as  we  got  close  to  our  deadline  date;  how 
many,  in  fact,  got  their  coverage  after  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Minitser  this 
would  be  permissible  on  a  date  later  than 
the  October  1  deadline. 

The  problems  revolve  around  three  areas. 
The  first  is  the  high  premiums  that  are 
charged  in  the  province. 

The  Minister  knows  that  at  the  time  that 
the  bill  was  before  the  Legislature  in  June, 
the  premiums  were  not  set,  but  certainly  we 
were  made  abundantly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  high;  that  they  would  be  as 
high  as  they  were  for  OMSIP  with  the  same 
assistance  to  those  individuals  who  do  not 
pay  and  did  not  pay  income  tax,  or  had  a 
taxable  income  at  a  level  that  under  the 
government  programme  for  OMSIP  entitled 
them  to  assistance  from  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  that  is  the  $132  payable  for 
hospitalization.  So  we  find  ourselves  in  On- 
tario definitely  in  a  high  cost  province  as  far 
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as  individual  payments  for  health  insurance 
is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  basis  of  the  federal  Medicare 
programme,  we  on  this  side  supported  it  in 
June  and  we  support  it  now  in  that  it  ap- 
proaches universality.  The  Minister's  figures 
indicate  that  we  are  now  above  97  per  cent 
coverage. 

It  is  government-operated  to  some  extent, 
and  the  reason  we  were  able  to  accept  the 
extent  to  which  private  enterprise  and  private 
insurance  businesses  were  left  in  this  industry 
in  the  spring,  was  because  we  felt  that  the 
government  was  not  in  a  position  to  extend 
what  was  formerly  OMSIP  coverage  with  two 
million  people  covered,  to  OHSIP  with  seven 
million  people  covered,  in  the  four  months 
that  they  had  to  expand  the  administration. 

I  now  find  that  this  excuse,  if  in  fact  it  is 
an  excuse,  is  echoed  by  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the 
readers  of  the  Conservative  organ  called 
Consensus  in  which  he  said  that  the  private 
insurance  carriers  were  being  kept  on  on  a 
limited  time  basis  simply  because  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  OMSIP  coverage  and  the 
facilities— the  administrative  facilities— to  be 
expanded  rapidly  enough  to  make  it  com- 
pletely government-operated. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  believe  the  Minister 
should  comment  on,  if,  in  fact,  the  private 
carriers  are  there  on  a  limited  time  basis  only. 
This  is  certainly  the  basis  upon  which  we 
supported  the  bill  in  January,  and  in  an 
amendment  during  the  committee  stage,  the 
Minister  will  recall  that  we  tried  to  place  a 
one-year  time  limit  on  the  participation  of 
private  insurance  carriers  for  those  very 
reasons. 

But  it  is  a  government-operated  pro- 
gramme. Its  costs  are  unnecessarily  high. 
Particularly,  the  costs  of  administration,  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  than  should  be  supported  by 
the  taxpayers  and  premium  payers  of  this 
province. 

In  my  view,  since  it  is  fully  government- 
operated,  or  at  least  that  is  the  goal,  and  that 
v/e  are  approaching  universality  in  coverage, 
we  should  move  away  from  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  premiums.  What  we,  as  Liberals,  are 
putUng  forward,  is  by  no  means  anything  that 
can  be  called  free  Medicare. 

The  figures  available  for  the  cost  of  Medi- 
care vary  from  the  Minister's  original  predic- 
tion of  about  $408  million  to  the  Premier's 
comment  in  the  letter  in  C onsen  us  which  sai  d 
it  will  actually  be  $508  million.  That,  I 
understand    includes    the    cost    for    medical 


facilities,  doctor  training  and  medical  research 
in  this  province. 

So,  while  the  one  is  a  minimal  figure,  die 
Premier's  $508  million  is  medical  care  in  the 
general  sense,  covering  many  other  projects 
tliat  the  government  has  and  did  have  before 
medical  insurance  began. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able 
to  fascinate  the  front  bench  of  the  Cabinet 
there,  but  that  is  quite  all  right.  From  time 
to  time  when  I  pause  I  can  hear  their  con- 
versation, probably  better  than  they  can  hear 


Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  You  are  not  making  much  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
the  cost  of  the  administration  must  be  and 
certainly  can  be,  reduced  to  a  considerable 
degree  if  the  approach  to  the  payment  of 
premium  is  transferred  from  direct  personal 
payments  at  the  very  high  level  that  they 
presently  are  to  a  system  that  we,  as  Liberals, 
have  put  forward  and  was  described  to  the 
House  in  the  introductory  remarks  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Bracondale. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Humber  (Mr.  Ben)! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Humber,  I  am  sorry.  We  believe 
that  the  payment  for  medical  insurance  costs 
can  be  met  very  progressively  and  fairly  by 
the  use  of  the  personal  income  tax  base  and 
we  are  proposing  an  increase  of  one  per  cent 
across  the  board  which,  if  it  were  to  be  trans- 
lated into  percentage  points,  would  be  less 
than  five  percentage  points  on  the  agreement 
for  tax  collection  that  we  have  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada. 

Now  this,  admittedly,  would  be  across  the 
board,  but  it  would  be  progressive  in  that 
those  people  who  have  little  or  no  taxable  in- 
come would  have  the  same  assistance  on  a 
graduated  scale  as  they  have  presently.  And 
those  people  with  a  high  income— taxable  in- 
come—would pay  proportionately  more  for  the 
same  service.  But  it  has  certainly  been  a 
tradition  in  this  province  that  employers  pay 
a  share  of  the  cost  of  medical  insurance.  Quite 
often  this  was  arrived  at  after  lengthy  bar- 
gaining over  a  number  of  years  and  some- 
times arrived  at  rather  easily  as  it  became  the 
pattern  for  employers,  industrial  and  other- 
wise, to  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
medical  insurance,  so  that  this  would  be  con- 
tinued  in    a   thorough    and   progressive    pro- 
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gramme  of  meeting  premium  costs  without 
direct  payment  from  individuals. 

We  have  proposed  a  .8  per  cent  tax  on  pay- 
roll of  the  province.  Now,  the  payroll  amounts 
to  $17.5  billion  and  a  .8  per  cent  tax,  which 
would  be  deducted  by  the  employers,  would 
net  about  $140  million,  and  under  our  pro- 
gramme this  would  amount  to  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  overall  costs. 

This  is  actually  a  fairly  neat  solution  in  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  deduct  these  payments 
based  on  the  same  sort  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired by  employers  at  the  present  time  to 
keep  a  running  account  of  the  monthly  em- 
ployee wages  and  services  in  lieu  of  wages. 
This  also  would  be  deductible  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  which  means  that  it  would 
not  be  as  an  ordinary  part  of  the  corporation 
income  tax  but,  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  new 
tax  for  this  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  third  source  of  income  is 
that  which  we  already  have  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  government  of  Canada  and  once 
again  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  actual 
amount  that  would  be  payable  to  Ontario 
during  the  first  year. 

The  figure  that  is  normally  used  and  has 
been  used  by  the  Minister  of  Health  is  $168 
million.  I  noticed  the  Premier  in  his  letter  in 
Consensus  refers  to  the  figure  of  168.  I  guess 
you  use  178  million?  Yes,  and  the  Premier 
used  168  million,  so  this  is  a  little  slippage  of 
$10  million  that  perhaps  should  be  accounted 
for  before  the  evening  is  up. 

By  putting  together  these  three  sources 
based  on  taxation  of  different  forms,  we  would 
find  that  the  individual  through  his  own  tax- 
ation in  the  province  would  be  paying  26  per 
cent;  about  a  33  per  cent  would  be  made  by 
industry  and  just  over  40  per  cent  would  be 
met  by  the  government  of  Canada,  which  of 
course  is  another  tax  source.  We  feel  that  this 
would  be  a  fair  distribution  of  the  costs  and 
it  would  have  this  advantage: 

As  the  costs  of  medical  insurance  rise,  and  I 
believe  they  must,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  cost  to  be  met  without  any  great  changes 
in  the  premium  structure,  since  it  would  be 
assumed  that  the  same  things  that  require  the 
medical  insurance  cost  to  rise  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  incomes  and  the  payrolls  of  the 
province. 

So  I  think  that  this  in  fact  is  what  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  heading  for.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  more  than  3  million  individual 
billings  and  surely  this  is  an  inefficient  way  to 
pay  for  a  programme  which  is,  and  should  be, 
government-operated;  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal and  must  be  made  universal  so  that  all 


citizens  of  the  province  have  the  advantages 
of  medical  insurance  and  must  share  the 
responsibilities  for  its  costs. 

So,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  should  be  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
this  government  toward  the  reduction  of 
premiums,  which  is  surely  something  that  we 
can  expect  in  the  next  Budget,  but  that  the 
goal  of  these  reductions  should  be  a  trans- 
ference away  from  individual  payment  of 
premium  on  a  basis  of  direct  billing  to  a 
responsibility  that  is  based  on  the  income  tax 
itself. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)  is 
much  enamoured  of  the  system  of  tax  credits, 
which,  particularly  if  we  have  a  more  modern 
agreement  with  Ottawa  in  the  collection  of 
our  provincial  tax,  would  lend  itself  to  the 
payment  of  these  taxes  on  a  progressive,  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  and  one  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  certainly  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  put  forward  as  the  only  alternative  and 
the  best  alternative  at  least  to  what  the  gov- 
ernment has  proposed  and  what  they  have,  in 
fact,  put  into  the  administration  of  OHSIP 
in  Ontario. 

Now,  the  efficiency  of  the  programme  cer- 
tainly would  be  improved  on  this  basis.  How 
the  government,  vvdth  its  productivity  im- 
provement programmes  and  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  is  associated  with  the  efficient 
use  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  administration, 
can  continue  with  the  separate  billings  for 
hospitalization  and  medical  insurance  is  in- 
credible. 

Surely,  to  begin  wdth,  the  government  can 
move  toward  an  amalgamation  of  these  two 
insurance  services  and  it  is  something  that 
must  come  about  in  a  much  more  efficient 
way  than  ever  has  been  put  forward  by  any- 
one on  the  government  benches  or  in  sup- 
port of  the  government. 

I  have  proposed  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  the  membership  card  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  of  us— and  I  hope  the  Minister 
finally  receives  his;  I  received  mine— which 
is  what  we  present  to  the  doctors  which 
allow  them  to  treat  us  and  then  bill  the  plan 
for  payment,  could  be  established  on  a 
better  basis.  I  have  suggested  that  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  plastic  card,  very  similar  to 
those  which  many  of  us  use  for  gasoline 
credit  and  so  on,  which  the  nurse  in  the 
doctor's  office  or  the  admission  official  in  the 
hospital  could  make  use  of  very  readily.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  write  very  much 
information  down.  We  would  be  sure  that 
the  correct  numbers  and  the  information 
would  be   available   and   I   am   thinking   of 
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prompt  payments  to  the  hospitals  and  the 
doctors,  which  is  certainly  not  the  rule  at 
the  present  time. 

I  think,  probably,  I  have  had  as  many 
complaints  from  doctors  as  I  have  from  citi- 
zens about  the  slowness  of  the  payments, 
and  perhaps  the  doctors  are  trying  to  point 
out  to  me,  their  member,  that  the  plan  is 
perhaps  less  eflBcient  than  all  of  us  would 
hope.  If  that  is  their  purpose  they  have  done 
it  very  effectively.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
a  letter  from  one  very  highly  trained  doctor- 
he  happened  to  be  a  psychiatrist— who  indi- 
cated that  in  order  to  keep  his  ofiBce  open  he 
has  had  to  borrow  funds  while  waiting  for 
the  payment  to  come  through  from  OHSIP. 
Now,  I  suppose  this  will  be  cleared  up  and 
once  these  channels  get  opened  up  the  flood 
of  payments  will  be  something  to  behold. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Once  the  computer  gets 
unclogged. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  brings  me  to  something 
further,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  the  billing. 
Now,  our  law  in  this  province  pays  the  doc- 
tors 90  per  cent  of  the  approved  medical  asso- 
ciation fee  schedule,  and  more  and  more  there 
is  evidence  that  many  of  the  doctors  are  bill- 
ing directly  for  the  additional  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  very  frankly 
that  I  am  disappointed  that  this  has  come 
about.  If  the  Minister  thinks  that  anybody  on 
this  side  is  pleased  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  bothersome  problems  he  is  faced  with, 
then  he  is  incorrect.  Frankly,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  extra  convenience  associated 
with  billing  one  source  OHSIP,  or  at  the 
most,  two- that  is  the  patient  and  OHS IP- 
would  be  well  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  90 
per  cent  fee  in  place  of  the  full  schedule. 
Unfortunately  it  appears  that  the  medical 
profession  is  moving  more  and  more  towards 
the  extra  billing  of  this  ten  per  cent. 

I  believe  all  the  anaesthetists,  as  one  pro- 
fession, have  decided  that  they  will  bill  for 
the  extra  ten  per  cent.  According  to  facts  and 
figures  that  have  been  made  available  in  the 
press,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Minister,  it 
appears  that  more  and  more  general  prac- 
titioners, and  others,  are  presenting  the  patient 
with  a  bill  for  this  additional  ten  per  cent. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  bill  more  than 
that,  because  they  feel  that  their  services  are 
worth  more  than  the  basic  fee  schedule  of  the 
OMA.  But  we  are  talking  about  the  ten  per 
cent  inconvenience  that  more  and  more  citi- 
zens have  to  put  up  with.  Since  an  office  call 
is  $5.50  normally,  I  hear  of  more  and  more 
cases,  by  letter  and  telephone,  where  citizens 


say  the  first  thing  the  doctor  wants  is  the  55 
cents  payment. 

This  is  surely  just  an  inconvenience  as  far 
as  everyone  is  concerned.  It  simply  points  up, 
on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  that  this  is  what 
"socialized"  medicine  is— that  maybe  the  citi- 
zen should  be  aware  of  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  just  a  problem  associated 
with  the  early  months  of  Medicare,  but  I, 
for  one,  am  afraid  that  this  problem  is  going 
to  grow  and  that  the  citizens,  who  are  already 
paying  through  federal  taxation,  through  pro- 
vincial taxation,  and  very  high  premiums,  are 
going  to  have  to  open  up  their  pocket  books 
for  additional  payments  every  time  they  want 
professional  services. 

I  think  this  is  a  bad  thing.  I  hope  the  Min- 
ister is  seriously  considering  amending  the  bill 
so  that  we  will  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  costs. 
The  other  side  of  that  balance  would  be  the 
agreement  that  the  doctors  would  enter  into 
with  the  government  that  they  must  justify 
any  changes  in  the  schedule  before  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health,  or  some  other 
appropriate  body.  And  that  the  administration 
would  put  forward,  as  a  basic  policy  position 
with  regard  to  this,  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  changes  in  the  schedule  except  those 
tliat  are  recommended  after  consultation  with 
the  standing  committee,  or  whatever  other 
body  is  so  designated. 

Mr.  M.  Shuhnan  (High  Park):  Doctors 
have  off^ered  to  freeze  their  fees  until  1972  if 
they  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  doctors  themselves, 
of  course,  I  believe,  have  been  afraid  for 
years  that,  with  the  advent  of  Medicare,  as 
they  understand  it,  they  will  simply  become 
employees  of  the  state. 

They  point  with  quivering  fingers  to  the 
example  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  doc- 
tors are  simply  employees  of  the  state.  They 
are  assigned  a  panel  of  patients  and  they 
must  give  them  standard  treatment.  There  is 
considerable  complaint  about  the  way  that 
is  worked  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  liable  to  become 
a  part  of  the  tradition  in  this  province— that 
the  doctors  can  work  as  hard  or  as  little  as 
they  choose,  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
assigned  a  definite  panel  of  individuals  that 
they  must  care  for  and  that  this  aspect  of  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  would  be  main- 
tained. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
has  changed  quite  dramatically.  Doctors  find. 
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for  their  own  peace  of  mind,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  practice  that  they  are  engaging  in,  that 
it  is  better  if  they  band  together  in  groups, 
in  chnics.  So  that  an  individual  going  in 
there  to  be  treated  by  a  doctor  will  take  the 
doctor  who  is  on  duty,  rather  than  the  one 
whose  bedside  manner  he  finds  most  attrac- 
tive. So  the  doctors  are  not  playing  up  this 
doctor-patient  relationship  to  quite  the  same 
extent  as  they  were,  because  it  has  obviously 
become  something  that  is  very  difficult  for 
both  the  doctors  and  the  patients  to  main- 
tain. 

But  the  real  fear,  of  course,  is  that  once  the 
doctors  get  into  a  position  where  some  gov- 
ernment body,  or  some  body  appointed  by 
government,  has  the  last  say  in  what  their 
fees  shall  be,  that  they  will  have  lost  the  old 
free  enterprise  prerogatives  of  setting  their 
fees  as  they  choose  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  profession  would  be  weakened. 

I,  for  one,  feel  this  has  to  come  about.  I 
believe  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet  100  per 
cent  of  the  schedule,  then  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  be  prepared,  on  their  part,  to 
enter  into  meaningful  negotiations  with  some 
emanation  of  goverrmient.  I  have  always  said 
this  should  be  the  standing  committee  on 
health,  which  is  going  to  be  upgraded  and  I 
believe  has  been  upgraded  in  recent  months. 

The  doctors  are  very  sensitive,  of  course, 
about  their  income.  I  made  the  gross  error, 
apparently,  of  dividing  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  doctors  by  the  number  of 
doctors  who  would  have  access  to  it  in  this 
province,  using  the  figures  that  the  Minister 
gave  us.  He  said  there  would  be  $428  million 
available  to  the  doctors  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  full  operation  and  that  the  number  of 
doctors  sharing  in  this  fund  would  be  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000,  about  8,600,  I  believe. 
At  a  flat  average,  each  doctor  would  receive 
$48,000. 

I  must  admit  I  have  had  a  couple  of  letters 
from  doctors  saying  "You're  crazy  if  you 
think  we  make  $48,000",  to  which  I  replied 
that  the  people  who  are  commenting  on 
salary  increases  do  not  often  talk  about  the 
expenses  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  They 
say  we  are  jumping  from  $12,000  to  $18,000. 
I  suppose  it  works  both  ways  because  we  are 
quick  to  justify  changes  in  our  indemnity, 
perhaps,  by  talking  about  all  the  hours  we 
work  and  our  heavy  expenses. 

The  doctors  are  in  the  same  boat.  But 
when  we  talk  about  the  funds  available  on  a 
flat  average,  each  doctor  has  available  to 
him,  $48,000,  Undoubtedly,  they  have  large 


expenses.  Undoubtedly  some  doctors  wfll 
make  at  a  gross  level  much  less  than  this 
and  by  the  same  reasoning  some  doctors  will 
make  much  more.  But  the  fund  avaflable  for 
the  payment  of  doctors  is  well  in  excess  of 
$400  million.  Certainly  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration are  computed  and  always  referred 
to  separately  and  in  excess  of  that  fund. 

I  think  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  place  such  a  fund  at  the  avaflability 
of  the  people,  those  insured  in  this  province, 
for  the  payment  of  their  medical  costs.  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  undue  regimenta- 
tion of  the  medical  profession;  we  do  rely  on 
their  professional  approach  to  the  provision 
of  these  services.  I  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment is  lax  in  not  moving  in  a  more  definite 
way  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  over-billing 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  public 
review,  or  certainly  any  public  control,  of  the 
funds  that  must  be  made  avaflable  to  doctors. 

I  think  we  can  surely  satisfy  the  doctors 
that  we  are  not  going  to  take  over  their  pro- 
fession and  dictate  the  method  of  their  prac- 
tice. We  are  prepared  to  accept  changes  in 
the  fee  schedule  from  time  to  time  as  it  can 
be  justified,  and  as  these  various  requirements 
of  the  medical  profession  change. 

But  I,  for  one,  cannot  support  a  bill  any 
longer  which  simply  leaves  it  to  the  doctors 
to  set  their  schedule  and  leaves  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  members  of  this  House  to  pro- 
vide funds  that  wfll  pay  90  per  cent  of  it.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  working.  I  hope  the 
Minister  is  prepared  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  improve  that  particular  unfortunate 
situation. 

The  various  other  costs  associated  with  the 
programme  have  been  referred  to  on  many 
occasions.  The  Minister  gets  very  sensitive 
when  we  talk  about  the  costs  that  we  may 
be  paying  to  the  private  insurance  companies 
being  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  perhaps  12 
per  cent.  The  point  is  that  we,  as  private 
members  of  the  House,  are  not  aware  of  any 
specific  guidelines  that  the  Minister  has  issued 
to  the  private  insurance  companies.  Whfle 
they  are  subject  to  audit,  stfll  the  require- 
ment of  that  audit  simply  is  that  we,  as  the 
Legislature  voting  funds  in  support  of  this 
programme,  provide  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  services  and  there  is  no  limit  on  those 
costs.  We  do  know  that  a  well-run  public 
insurance  agency,  that  is  a  government 
agency,  can  reduce  the  cost  below  six  per 
cent.  For  these  reasons  we  on  this  side  cer- 
tainly do  believe  that  the  overall  costs  for 
the  administration  of  OHSIP  should  be,  in 
the  first  year,  substantially  below  six  per  cent. 
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Anything  other  than  that  would  certainly  be 
construed  a  wastage  of  the  premium  payers* 
and  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
plaints across  the  province  with  the  way  this 
government  has  introduced  the  administra- 
tion of  medical  insurance  in  Ontario.  The 
citizens  feel  that  they  are  paying  too  much 
for  the  service;  too  much  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  The  citizens  feel  the  government  and 
particularly  the  Minister  of  Health  has  not 
taken  a  strong  enough  stand  to  see  that  these 
payments  are  made  from  the  insurance  fund 
and  need  not  be  added  to  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  patient  or  the  doctor.  We  know  that 
the  doctors,  to  some  extent,  are  dissatisfied 
but  frankly  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done 
about  that.  It  will  probably  take  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  generally  as  well 
accepted  as  hospitalization  has  been  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 

To  reflect  the  disapproval  that  we  on  this 
side  feel  with  government  policy— and  we 
reflect  the  complaints  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  community  of  Ontario  at  large— we 
believe  that  this  House  should  be  divided  on 
this  vote,  or  at  least  all  members  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  by  their  vote  that  there 
is  widespread  disapproval  in  the  functioning 
of  the  OHSIP  administration,  and  the  general 
level  of  efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency. 

Now  I  have  wracked  my  brain  to  find  out 
how  this  might  be  done  in  a  more  meaning- 
ful way  than  is  usually  available  to  us  on 
the  provision  of  money  as  we  are  asked  to 
do  in  vote  804;  and  we  come  down  to  the 
old  stand-by  that  there  is  only  one  person 
who  is  in  fact  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programme. 

If  we  have  serious  complaint  about  the 
administration,  the  Minister  is  the  person  to 
whom  we  must  complain  and  around  whom 
we  must  focus  this  complaint.  I  would  say 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  areas  where 
the  Minister  and  his  predecessor  have  come 
under  some  severe  criticism  for  lack  of  pro- 
gressive policy.  But  it  is  in  this  part  of  the 
vote  that  we  feel  the  Minister  most  severely 
shows  the  lack  of  progressive  policy,  the  lack 
of  a  programme  which  would  gain  general 
acceptance  of  the  people  of  this  province. 
And  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
feel  we  can  give  point  to  this,  and  we  can 
give  an  opportunity  to  every  member  in  the 
House  to  show  their  support  for  the  dis- 
approval that  I  have  voiced  here  tonight,  with 
the  basis  of  the  programme  and  with  the  way 
that  the  Minister  has  brought  it  forward  and 
is  administering  it,  by  moving  that  vote  804 


be  reduced  by  a  sum  of  $12,000.  If  this  were 
going  to  be  done  a  little  later  in  the  week 
we  would  have  to  amend  that  sum  as  well, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  vote  804  be 
reduced  by  a  sum  of  $12,000  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Minister's  salary,  and  nothing 
else,  as  a  token  of  our  disapproval  of  the 
way  he  has  mal administered  this  particular 
programme  and  h's  reluctance  to  improve  it, 
when  in  fact  he  has  had  ample  opportunity 
so  to  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order  please. 

An  hon.  member:  You  never  had  it  so  good, 
-when— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  that 
vote    804    be    reduced    by    the    amount    ofi 
$12,000.  J 

T^e  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
commence  my  remarks  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  number  of  guests 
this  evening  in  the  east  gallery.  They  are  all 
members  of  the  steelworkers  area  council  in 
Hamilton.  They  have  had  two  schools  in 
which  they  have  been  studying  some  of  the 
basic  elements  of  politics,  and  the  icing  on 
the  cake  of  their  eff^orts  is  to  come  down  to 
the  Legislature  tonight.  I  trust  that  they  find 
that  this  icing  is  sweet  and  not  sour. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  that  the  Minis- 
ter wanted  to  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells.  Do  you  favour  Canadian 
unions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  they  do  not  need  to 
be  persuaded  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  is  a  little  problem 

then! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at 
the  very  outset  make  a  comment  on  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  House. 

We  shall  support  it,  but  we  have  expressed 
our  unhappiness  with  regard  to  this  clumsy 
kind  of  vehicle  to  express  our  opposition  to 
the  maladministration  of  a  department.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  previous  votes,  we 
thought,  were  seriously  representative  of  mal- 
administration, none  of  them  can  really  match 
this  one;  so  we  will  support  it. 
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But  I  must  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
feel  impelled  to  get  a  vote  of  non-confidence 
on  the  floor  on  the  issue  of  OHSIP  because, 
may  I  remind  you,  when  OHSIP  was  before 
the  House  we  voted  against  it  then.  We  did 
not  need  the  experience  of  six  months  to  dis- 
cover that  this  was  a  bureaucratic  monstrosity 
that  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  administer, 
and  indeed  inequitable  as  far  as  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  were  concerned. 

At  that  time  there  was  great  derision  from 
both  the  government  and  the  Liberal  benches; 
but  what  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  an 
affront  became  a  badge  of  honour  during  the 
Middlesex  South  by-election— that  fact  that 
we  were  the  only  party  that  saw  the  issue 
clear  enough  to  oppose  OHSIP  when  it  was 
first  brought  into  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Belanger  (Prescott  and  Russell): 
Politicking! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  over  here  ac- 
cuses me  of  politicking,  I  wonder  what  game 
of  tiddley-winks  he  is  engaged  in. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  am  glad  that  we 
are  dealing  with  these  three  votes  together— 
OHSIP,  HIRB,  and  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission— because  I  want  to  make 
my  initial  remarks  in  terms  of  the  desperate 
need  in  this  province,  in  this  country,  to  get 
total  health  services.  We  have  been  talking 
about  this  for  years,  we  are  still  miles  away 
from  achieving  it,  and  perhaps  I  can  best  set 
the  context  for  my  remarks  by  quoting  from 
that  most  thorough  study  that  was  done  of 
health  services  in  this  country,  the  Hall  Royal 
Commission.  On  page  18,  the  following  brief 
paragraph: 

We  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  question  of  health  services  costs  and,  as 
we  see  it,  the  problem  facing  the  Canadian 
people  is  not  solely  the  financing  of  physi- 
cians' services  but  the  full  range  of  essen- 
tial services  —  mental,  medical,  dental, 
hospital,  pharmaceutical,  nursing,  pros- 
thetic, home  care  and  optical.  On  the  basis 
of  evidence  before  us,  we  believe  that  gov- 
ernment action  is  imperative  and  that  the 
nation's  resources  should  be  mustered  to 
establish  universal  comprehensive  health 
services  programmes  in  the  ten  provinces, 
the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  our  health  services 
in  that  context  are  grossly  inadequate. 

We  provide  no  coverage  for  such  major 
needs  as  drugs  and  dental  care.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  paramedical  services,  such  as 


chiropractic,  which  are  not  covered;  they  re- 
main outside  the  government  scheme. 

We  do  not  include  nurses,  physiotherapists, 
nursing  homes.  Vital  appliances  are  not  en- 
sured. 

In  short,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  what  we  have  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  might  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  nothing  more  than  rudimentary- 
only  the  beginning— not  even  the  three  or  four 
major  cornerstones  for  health  services.  We 
have  only  two  of  those  four  cornerstones  and 
such  major  health  needs  as  drugs  and  dental 
coverage,  for  example,  simply  are  not  in  the 
picture  at  this  stage. 

There  is  a  second  point  that  I  think  should 
be  made.  Even  on  the  coverage  that  we  have, 
there  is  a  bureaucractic  monstrosity  in  the 
administration  of  OHSIP.  There  is  not  an 
equitable  raising  of  the  moneys  for  the  financ- 
ing of  it. 

There  are  serious  gaps,  such  as,  for  example, 
nursing  homes  so  that  people  find  that  they 
are  discharged  from  hospitals,  they  have  not 
the  facilities  at  home  to  provide  the  necessary 
services,  and  we  have  not  some  intermediate 
levels  of  care  that  are  available  for  them. 

In  short,  we  have  a  double-barrelled  objec- 
tive. We  have  to  bring  up  to  date  and  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  existing  coverage,  and  we  have  to 
move  immediately  towards  an  extension  of 
that  coverage— move  in  the  direction  of  the 
kind  of  total  health  services  that  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to.  We 
do  not  have  that  with  the  programme  that 
this  government  has  presented  to  us. 

We  have,  in  hospital  insurance,  for  example, 
a  programme  for  which  a  year  or  so  ago  the 
premiums  were  increased  to  $132  a  year  for  a 
family— costs  that  are  far  beyond  the  means 
of  many  people,  particularly  older  people  and 
people  who  are  on  a  limited  income.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  had  recog- 
nized the  need  for  subsidizing  premiums  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  brackets  for 
OMSIP,  and  now  OHSIP,  they  have  never 
seen  fit  to  extend  that  kind  of  subsidy  to 
hospitalization,  though  heaven  knows,  if  a 
person  has  not  got  the  coverage  the  need  is 
even  greater  on  the  hospitalization  side. 

If  you  go  to  a  doctor  your  bill  may  be  $10 
or  $15.  If  you  are  one  day  without  coverage 
in  a  hospital,  your  bill  can  be  $50,  $60  or  $70. 
So  the  refusal  to  move  in  terms  of  providing 
an  equitable  kind  of  coverage,  equitable  in 
terms  of  its  financing,  by  this  government  has 
just  been  shameful. 
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Second,  as  far  as  OHSIP  is  concerned,  we 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  this,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  spend  much  more  time  on  it.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  put  some  of  the 
major  criticisms  of  the  OHSIP  programme  on 
the  record  again  here  tonight.  The  people  of 
this  province  are  in  protest  across  party  lines- 
Tories  and  Liberals,  as  well  as  New  Demo- 
crats—on this  issue  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been  on  any  other  single  issue  for 
quite  some  time.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
where  the  people  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  raise  their  voice,  they  have  upset  the 
political  applecart  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
as  we  saw  in  the  instance  of  Middlesex  South. 

It  is  not  simply  that  we  New  Democrats 
are  making  this  kind  of  protest.  I  repeat, 
w'thout  going  into  great  length,  that  I  found 
it  very  significant  that  when  a  group  of  all 
representatives  of  all  parties  met  in  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  health  in  this  Legislature 
and  began  to  reflect  this  sense  of  protest 
across  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  report  of 
that  standing  committee  pointed  to  the  gross 
inadequacies  of  our  health  services  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

That  one  paragraph  I  put  on  the  record 
last  week,  I  think  deserves  to  be  put  on 
again: 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  committee 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  review 
and  revision  of  the  health  care  of  our  prov- 
ince. It  is  our  opinion  that  only  a  total 
health  care  programme  will  sufficiently 
satisfy  our  needs.  We  appreciate  the 
tremendous  cost  of  such  a  plan  and  at  the 
same  time  we  recognize  the  need  with  the 
realization  that  it  can  only  be  instituted  in 
a  gradual  manner.  We  feel  that  the  most 
important  need  is  in  the  field  of— 

And  then  they  go  on  to  list  nursing  homes, 
and  drugs,  and  a  few  of  the  items  which 
this  committee— unanimously  representative  of 
all  parties— felt  that  the  government  should 
be  moving  towards  immediately. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  agree. 
Because  of  that,  last  week  we  presented  what 
we  describe  as  a  "health  package"  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  going  to  introduce  equity 
into  the  financing  of  what  we  now  have.  It 
will  also  eliminate  some  of  the  most  offensive 
administrative  features;  for  example,  by  get- 
ting private  insurance  companies  out  of  the 
field  altogether,  so  that  you  do  not  have  this 
kind  of  bureaucratic  monstrosity— the  problem 
of  doctors  today,  with  OHSIP  in  operation 
for  two  months,  suddenly  discovering  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  make  claims  to  no 
fewer  than  33  agencies   in  the  province  of 


Ontario.  This  is  a  point  that  is  driving  home 
what  a  bureaucratic  monstrosity  we  have. 
When  you  combine  that  with  premiums  of 
$309  a  year  for  a  family  for  both  medical 
and  hospital  coverage,  obviously  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  plan  that  should  be  tolerated  any 
longer. 

So  we  came  in  with  a  health  package.  On 
the  one  hand  we  feel  that  we  should  move 
immediately  to  combining  OHSIP  and  OHSC 
now  that  we  have  these  two  kinds  of  insur- 
ance. There  is  no  point  in  having  a  duplica- 
tion of  administration.  We  should  reduce 
our  administrative  costs  as  much  as  possible. 

We  think  that  the  subsidization  available 
for  OHSIP  should  be  extended  for  hospital 
coverage  and  we  would  move  immediately 
to  do  so  without  going  into  great  detail 
on  this  most  aggravating  feature  of  the  cov- 
erage of  90  per  cent  of  cost;  until  we  have 
worked  out  a  mechanism  for  fee  schedule 
changes  and  have  the  assurance  that  it  is 
going  to  work  with  the  medical  profession, 
we  feel  that  we  should  amend  the  OHSIP 
legislation  to  say  that  90  per  cent  payment 
is  going  to  represent  full  payment.  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Minister 
thinks  that  this  is  an  intolerable  kind  of  idea, 
he  should  take  a  look  at  what  was  done  by 
the  Conservative  government  in  Manitoba 
when  they  first  introduced  Medicare  a  year 
or  so  ago.  Indeed,  they  made,  not  90  per  cent 
full  payment,  but  85  per  cent  of  the 
scheduled  fees  as  full  payment. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDanald:  In  reply  to  the  Minister's 
interjection,  there  were  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  took  them  down  the  drain.  What  hap- 
pened in  Manitoba  is  precisely  what  is  going 
to  happen  here,  and  I  would  think  that  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  happened  in  Sas- 
katchewan, too? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  What  happened  in  B.C.? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  what  happened  in 
Middlesex  South  was  a  duplicate  of  Mani- 
toba. The  party  in  third  place  went  to  first 
place,  so  you  have  already  had  a  preview  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  here.  I  find  it  pass- 
ing strange  that  a  man  who  is  young  and 
presumably  has  not  yet  got  hardening  of  the 
mental  arteries,  would  not  have  recognized 
this  and  done  something  about  it.  But  ob- 
viously he  is  in  here  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  was  put  in 
this  position. 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  After  they  are 
in  Cabinet  two  weeks  their  brain  calcifies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  point  one  in  our  pack- 
age, the  premiums  can  be  reduced  and  they 
should  be  reduced,  from  the  $309  a  year  for 
an  average  family  of  four  to  $120  a  year— a 
maximum  of  $10  a  month.  Second,  we  must 
move  immediately  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller 
kind  of  health  service. 

Our  proposal  is  that  we  should  move  im- 
mediately to  the  coverage  of  drugs.  We  had 
a  submission  before  the  standing  committee 
of  health  this  fall  which  gave  us  some  indica- 
tion of  the  costs.  It  is  our  belief  that  with  the 
kind  of  action  that  governments  have  talked 
about,  but  not  moved  with  any  great  vigour 
in  implementing,  that  we  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  drugs,  and  in  so  doing  we  can  provide  full 
coverage  across  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
something  like  $128  million  a  year. 

Secondly,  we  have  talked  for  a  long  time, 
with  regard  to  paramedical  services,  particu- 
larly chiropractic  services,  which  can  be 
included  because  the  cost  is  a  marginal  item. 
Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent  on  chiro- 
practic services  is  an  alternative  expenditure 
rather  than  an  additional  or  initial  expendi- 
ture to  the  medical  profession.  Finally,  with 
the  voices  coming  with  greater  frequency  and 
strength  from  even  the  back  benches  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  claiming  that  nursing 
homes  should  be  brought  under  hospitaliza- 
tion, we  feel  that  we  should  move  in  that 
direction  immediately  to  provide  a  complex 
of  hospital  services— the  general  hospital  for 
active  treatment,  the  convalescent  hospital 
and  the  nursing  home— so  that  we  do  not 
have  with  such  frequency,  patients  who  were 
in  a  general  hospital  at  $50  or  $60  a  day 
when  they  could  be  in  a  convalescent  home 
at  half  that  cost;  or  in  turn  even  people  who 
are  in  a  convalescent  home  who  could  be  in 
a  nursing  home  and  get  all  the  kinds  of  care 
that  they  need  for  half  the  cost  again. 

We  feel  that  the  necessary  revenue  can  be 
secured  by  continuing  the  expenditures  that 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  are 
now  putting  into  health  services  and  then 
raising  the  remainder,  some  $433  million,  by 
a  combination  of  the  premium  of  $10  a 
month,  or  $120  for  a  family  or  $60  for  an 
individual,  supplemented  by  a  personal  in- 
come tax  which  is  raised  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay.  A  two  per  cent  personal 
income  tax  and  three  per  cent  corporation 
tax  will  raise  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
is  required  to  cover  not  only  these  existing 
services,  but  the  extension  of  the  services  that 


I  have  been  talking  about— drugs,  chiropractic 
services  and  nursing  homes. 

Indeed  when  that  is  done— this  is  a  remark- 
able thing  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman— when  you 
have  reorganized  the  financing  of  what  the 
government  is  now  providing  and  added  these 
three  new  additions  to  health  services,  you 
can  still  come  out  with  a  total  expenditure 
on  health  which  will  be  less  for  every  family 
of  four  with  incomes  of  less  than  $13,000  a 
year.  In  short,  every  family  of  four  below 
$13,300,  every  individual  under  $6,700  a 
year  income  will  be  paying  less  than  he  is 
now  paying.  It  is  a  wholly  credible  and 
sensible  kind  of  reorganization  of  the  financ- 
ing. 

So  far,  I  have  been  directing  most  of  my 
comments  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  govern- 
ment programme.  For  one  moment  I  want 
to  take  a  look  at  the  alternative  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  by  the  Liberal  Party. 
I  made  some  references  to  the  earlier  com- 
ments of  the  lead-off  spokesman  for  the 
Liberal  Party  in  these  estimates  last  Thurs- 
day night,  and  there  were  interjections  claim- 
ing that  I  was  misrepresenting  him.  So  that 
I  might  not  be  guilty  of  misrepresentation, 
let  me  quote  from  Hansard,  first  transcript  of 
last  Thursday  night.  Between  the  hours  of 
5.00  and  5.10. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  member  is  not  permitted 
to  quote  from  that  transcript,  he  is  only  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  the  ofiicial  records  which 
are  Hansard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  that  is  a  rather 
novel  idea. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  I  am  sorry  these  are  the 
rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  no  such  rules;  and  I  intend 
to  quote  it  in  spite  of  the  obstructionist 
tactic.  I  can  quite  understand  why  the  hon. 
member  does  not  want  this  on  the  records, 
but  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Despite  objections  in  the 
House,  the  member  should  continue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  quote  some  two  or  three 
paragraphs  rather  briefly,  but  they  sum  it  up 
very  neatly. 

Frankly,  we  think  the  NDP  proposal 
bites  off  more  than  Ontario  can  chew  in 
one  mouthful.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical 
politics  rather  than  principles  that  guides 
us  here.    We  certainly  have  no  objection 
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in  principle  to  hospitalization  being  inte- 
grated with  health  care  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anybody  could  have  such  an 
objection.  But  politics  is  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  since  we  believe  we  have  to 
present  a  responsible  alternative,  and  a 
credible  one,  we  do  not  advocate  the  im- 
possible. 

The  NDP  knows  that  they  would  have 
to  backtrack  from  their  proposal  somewhat 
or,  at  least  stretch  it  out  in  time,  but  we 
have  no  such  fears.  We  know  that  Ontario 
can  afford  what  Liberals  propose.  This 
then  is  the  difference  between  our  plan 
and  the  NDP  plan.  The  question  of 
credibility  must  always  be  raised,  and  I 
hope  that  this  will  happen  in  the  union 
halls  across  Ontario  where  the  pressure  for 
the  total  package  is  said  to  have  risen. 

In  other  words,  he  is  opposed  to  the  total 
package.  He  is  blaming  the  union  halls  who 
are  pressuring  us  unduly— 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  read  it! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  continue: 

Let  us  take  this  one  step  at  a  time,  and 
let  us  do  each  step  properly,  fairly  and 
equitably. 

It  sounds  like  a  description  of  the  Liberals, 
who  started  to  talk  about  health  insurance  in 
1919  and  we  have  not  got  it  yet  all  across 
Canada.  "Let  us  take  this  one  step  at  a  time," 
they  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Continuing  again: 

Let  us  do  each  step  properly,  fairly  and 
equitably,  and  we  will  be  worthy  of  greater 
respect  from  the  people  of  Ontario,  than 
those  who  would  irresponsibly  reach  for 
the  moon.  Let  us  leave  that  to  NASA. 

The  strength  of  the  Liberal  Medicare 
arises  from  it  being  closely  tied— 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

The  strength  of  the  Liberal  Medicare 
arises  from  it  being  closely  tied  to  a 
rapidly  growing  tax  base.  This  means  that 
the  increasing  sums  needed  for  health  costs, 
so  graphically  detailed  in  the  report  made 
available  today,  would  come  from  the 
dynamic  ability  of  the  province  to  continue 
to  grow.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  surplus  to  control  premiums, 
as  the  present  government  is  forced  to  do. 


We  could  eliminate  that  $18  million  stabil- 
ization fund  and  put  the  money  to  work. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Liberal  Party  said  what  you 
read,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     To     declare    that    the 
proposal   of   the    NDP   for   the   inclusion   of 
drugs,     chiropractic     services     and     nursing 
homes- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —are  steps  that  are  some 
way  on  the  way  to  the  moon! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Why    have    we    got    to 
wait,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  sounds  like  a  Tory 
plea- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  this  is  getting 
to  them. 

What  we  have  got  to  wait  for  is  this  Tory 
plea  that  "We  must  expand  our  wealth  base 
before  we  can  provide  any  more  health  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  Ontario." 

We  say,  no!  We  say  that  at  the  present 
time  we  can  introduce  savings  in  the  current 
expenditures;  we  can,  indeed,  put  the  raising 
of  funds  for  health  services  on  an  equitable 
basis,  so  that  everybody  who  has  less  than 
$13,300  for  a  family,  or  $6,700  for  an  indivi- 
dual can  get  the  present  health  package,  plus 
the  immediate  inclusion  of  drugs,  plus  the 
immediate  inclusion  of  chiropractic  services, 
plus  the  immediate  inclusion  of  nursing  homes 
—and  we  do  not  have  to  sit  and  wait  for  the 
expansion  of  the  wealth  base. 

That  is  the  kind  of  excuse  that  the  Liberal 
Party  has  used  for  50  years— "We  have  to 
wait  until  we  have  the  money  to  do  it." 
We  agree  with  the  Hall  Royal  Commission 
that  we  can— and  we  should  move  now;  that 
the  people  are  willing,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
to  provide  the  money  to  get  as  vital  a  need 
as  health  services.  It  can  be  done  now;  not 
completely,  but  we  have  passed  the  time 
when  we  should  stand  pat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  it  is  not  com- 
plete. In  our  health  package  we  have  in- 
cluded drugs  and  chiropractic  and  nursing 
homes— which  the  Liberals  have  not  included 
—and  we  have  indicated  how  it  can  be  paid 
for.  We  have  not  indicated  the  inclusion 
of   dental   services   as   yet.     There   are   other 
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major  items  which  we  will  include,  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  But  I  will  tell  you  how 
full  health  services  can  be  achieved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  do  not  have  the 
money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  you  how  it  can 
be  done,  Mr.  Chairman.  Instead  of  sitting 
and  waiting— which  is  the  rationalization  of 
the  old  parties.  Liberal  and  Tory— until  the 
tax  base  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  develops 
to  be  able  to  finance  it,  we  should  move 
towards  the  reorganization  of  the  provision  of 
health  services  so  that  there  will  be  adequate 
savings  to  permit  us  to  move  immediately 
toward  some  of  these  major  new  services; 
and  I  will  indicate  how  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  had  better  stick  with 
premiums. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no! 

For  example,  in  the  Saskatoon  clinic— we 
will  give  you  a  copy  of  our  proposal  and 
what  it  is  going  to  cost.  We  have  worked 
it  out  in  detail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  Saskatoon  com- 
munity clinic  they  have  moved  towards  the 
provision  of  group  health  services  for  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan;  as  indeed  the  people 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  steelworkers,  and  as  the 
people  of  St.  Catharines  are  doing  under 
the  direction  of  the  autoworkers. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Great  unions! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Great  unions,  leaders  in 
this  field. 

While  you  are  sitting  and  stalling  on  the 
implementation  of  greater  health  services,  they 
are  providing  group  health  services  which 
integrate  the  full  panoply  of  health  services. 
They  have  the  rehabilitative  and  the  preven- 
tive aspects  of  medicine. 

Because  they  have  all  that,  what  happens? 
Let  me  remind  the  House  of  some  of  the 
dazzling  statistics.  The  Saskatoon  community 
clinic  reported  655  hospital  days  per  prac- 
titioner in  1967,  compared  to  1,667  days  for 
other  doctors  in  general  practice  in  the  city. 

In  short,  where  you  have  group  practice, 
you  not  only  have  better  medical  services, 
but  655  hospital  days  as  compared  with 
1,667  across  the  boards  in  individual  practice. 

That  is  not  a  new  kind  of  development. 
The  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  in  the 
United  States,  covering  over  200,000  people. 


provided  high  quality  medical  care  for  20  to 
30  per  cent  less  than  comparable  care  outside 
the  plan,  and  its  members  have  hospitalization 
user  rates  at  30  per  cent  below  non-members. 

T^e  proof  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
happening  in  the  group  practice  provided  in 
the  Soo  and  in  St.  Catharines  today  is  that 
both  of  those  clinics  have  said  to  this  govern- 
ment, "If  you  will  give  us  a  lump  sum  for 
the  number  of  people  for  whom  we  are  pro- 
viding a  service,  you  can  give  us  80  per  cent 
of  the  average  payout  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  province.  We  will  accept  that 
lump  sum  and  use  it  for  rehabilitative,  pre- 
ventive medicine." 

In  short,  these  clinics  are  now  off^ering  the 
government  an  opportunity  immediately  inso- 
far as  the  few  thousands  of  families  that  are 
involved  in  those  two  cliincs  for  a  saving  of 
20  per  cent.  They  know  that  this  can  be 
done. 

I  repeat,  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  can 
save  money  and  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
towards  those  elements  of  a  total  health 
package  which  are  now  still  outside  even  the 
package  that  the  New  Democratic  Party  has 
offered  in  the  last  week  or  so. 

I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  any  longer.  We  can 
rationalize  and  bring  equity  into  the  financing 
of  what  this  government  is  doing  at  the 
moment.  We  can  move  to  the  provision  of 
drugs,  of  paramedical  services  such  as  chiro- 
practic and  nursing  homes;  and  we  can  do 
it  at  a  cost,  for  all  families  below  $13,000 
income,  for  less  than  they  are  now  paying,  and 
for  individuals  of  below  $6,700  for  less  than 
they  are  now  paying. 

Let  it  not  be  said  by  anybody,  whether  it 
be  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative,  that  this  is 
not  a  credible  proposal.  This  is  a  realistic 
proposition  and  a  New  Democratic  govern- 
ment will  move  in  1971  to  implement  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  plan,  of  course,  to  vote  on  this  motion; 
and  I  think  I  should  place  my  position. 

I  think  that  both  the  leader  of  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  put  the  case  very  well. 
This  government  has  had  to  face  many  very 
contentious  issues  in  the  past  year,  but  there 
is  not  any  that  has  bred  the  disfavour  of  the 
populace  of  this  province  more  than  the 
wishy-washy  manner  in  which  OHSIP  has 
been  brought  into  effect. 
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We  call  this  the  "land  of  opportunity."  If 
it  is  going  to  be  a  land  of  opportunity  it 
must  start  with  health,  because  if  you  do  not 
have  health  then  it  does  not  matter  how 
much  opportunity  there  is,  you  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
tic Party  has  converted  such  a  vital  issue  as 
the  health  of  the  people  into  a  sort  of  a 
political  football  in  lambasting  the  official 
Opposition.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  that  at  this  particular  time. 

I  thought  that  the  position  put  forth  by 
the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  party 
(Mr.  Nixon)  was  very  well  put,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  vehicle.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  party  said  that  this  was  an  anti- 
quated vehicle,  this  motion  to  reduce  the 
vote  by  $12,000  and  centering  it  around  the 
Minister,  and  I  understand  that  is  the  custom 
of  the  House.  But  it  puts  me  in  a  very  bad 
position,  I  say  very  honestly. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  You  put 
yourself  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Knight:  Well  I  can  speak  for  myself 
too. 

I  just  happen  to  like  the  way  this  new 
young  Minister  has  conducted  himself  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  estimates 
until  now.  We  all  know  the  manner  in 
which  OHSIP  has  been  brought  about  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  Cabinet  and  not 
just  this  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Minister  have  a 
chance  to  go  forward.  He  has  demonstrated 
some  vigour,  some  keen  interest  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  I  think  he  is  going  to  do  a 
good  job.  I  honestly  believe  that  before  the 
next  year  is  out,  that  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  OHSIP. 

And  because  I  think  this  particular  type  of 
amendment  is  an  antiquated  vehicle,  because 
I  am  expecting  the  Minister  to  say,  "We  hear 
the  people  screaming,  we  know  that  there  is 
trouble,  we  know  that  there  is  not  acceptance. 
We  are  going  to  review  it  and  see  how  we 
can  work  it."  I  expect  him  to  get  up  and 
say,  "We  are  reviewing  it  and  we  are  going 
to  do  something  about  it." 

If  he  does  that  then  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  because  the  one  thing 
that  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition 
and  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 


have  not  pointed  out  is  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  programme  you  put  in,  the 
people  are  still  going  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
going  to  come  out  of  them  in  the  form  of 
taxes  if  it  does  not  come  out  of  them  in  the 
form  of  premiums.  This  is  the  problem  that 
any  government  must  face  in  deciding  such  a 
programme. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  most  sensible  thing  that  has 
been  said  so  farl 

Mr.  Knight:  There  is  not  any  question 
whatsoever— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  thinks  it  grows  on 
trees. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  the  new  Tory  can- 
didate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  will  never  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  could  do  a  lot 
worse. 

Mr.  Knight:  There  is  not  any  question 
whatsoever  that  the  feelings  put  forward  by 
the  leaders  of  these  two  parties  to  my  left, 
the  positions  they  have  put  forward,  are  a 
true  reflection  of  the  feelings  of  the  the  people 
of  this  province.  If  this  government  continues 
with  the  same  programme  in  OHSIP,  it  is 
going  to  go  down  at  the  next  election,  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  this  one  thing. 

So  there  has  got  to  be  a  change,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
way  to  do  it  is  by  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  this  new  Minister  at  this  particular 
time.  I  seek  to  encourage  him  to  do  a  good 
job  so  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  programme 
that  we  all  want  and  that  we  all  know  is 
necessary,  and  nobody  is  kidding  anybody. 

An  hon.  member:  You  may  be  able  to  fool 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  but  you  cannot  fool  us. 

Mr.  Knight:  And  providing  I  get  the  assur- 
ance from  this  Minister  that  what  I  have  sug- 
gested is  going  to  be  done,  then  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  while  I 
am  speaking  straightforward,  off  the  shoulder. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  government  can 
learn  an  awful  lot  on  OHSIP,  Medicare— 
OMSIP,  call  it  whatever  you  want— from  the 
party  to  the  left.  They  are  the  experts  in 
Medicare,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  think  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  has  a  lot  of  excellent  points  and  I  hope 
that  the  Minister,  when  he  is  reconsidering. 
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will  take  all  of  this  into  consideration  because 
I  think  that  he  made  an  awful  lot  of  sense- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  have  to  raise  the 
money. 

An  hon.  member:  You  fooled  the  people 
this  morning,  now  let  it  go  at  that,  ehl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Knight:  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
get  this  vital  issue  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
political  football  and  get  it  back  into  the  vital 
area  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Middlesex 
South. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  cry  I  hear  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  is,  "Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?"  I  want  to  suggest  this  as  my  thesis, 
that  good  health  is  not  a  consumer  com- 
modity, but  a  basic  human  right. 

An  hon.  memebr:  How  about  that,  Stan 
Randall? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  goes  for  housing  tool 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  have  always  said  that. 

Mr.  Bolton:  My  invitation  to  enter  this 
debate  came  from  the  last  speaker  across  the 
way,  who  stated  that  we  confused  the  voters 
in  Middlesex  South  on  Medicare,  he  was 
speaking  in  response  to  a  little  needling  per- 
haps from  someone  who  is  usually  urbane— I 
refer  to  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  Lewis).  You  may  recall  the  occasion,  it 
is  recorded  on  page  6886  of  Hansard. 

That  is  why,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  put  it  through 
provocatively,  that  is  why  the  government  got  19  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  the  urban  polls  of  Middlesex 
South  in  East  London,  because  you  have  not  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  what  urban  needs  are. 

The  reply  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  was: 

You  confused  them  on  Medicare. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He  is  the 
one  who  is  confused. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Not  saying  very  much  for  the 
electors  in  Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  challenge- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Bolton:  I  challenge  anyone  in  this 
House  to  produce  one  statement  that  was 
made  by  myself  or  on  my  behalf  in  Middlesex 
South,  that  could  be  called  confusing  people 
about  Medicare. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now  this  is  confusing. 

Mr.  Bolton:  The  people  in  Middlesex  South, 
I  say  to  my  friend  to  the  right,  are  not  easily 
confused. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Not  any  more  they  are 
not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bolton:  Speaking  of  confusion,  may  I— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bolton:  May  I  continue? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bolton:  Sir  William  Osier  said  that 
medicine  arose  out  of  primal  sympathy  of  man 
with  man,  out  of  a  desire  to  help  those  in 
sorrow,  need  and  sickness.  I  spent  far  too 
much  of  my  life,  from  the  year  1932  until 
now,  at  various  bedsides  and  various  hospitals 
and  at  gravesides  to  enjoy  cheap  comment 
about  the  health  of  our  people.  I,  too,  regret 
the  nature  of  some  of  this  debate  that  has 
arisen  about  Medicare.  This  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  the 
basic  issues  of  their  life.  It  does  not  sit  well 
that  we  should  debate  this  in  any  light, 
frivolous  or  cheap  terms. 

And  yet,  we  have  to  remember  that  eco- 
nomics does  enter  into  this  picture  so  we  find 
Dr.  Norman  Cohen  of  the  Manitoba  Medical 
Services,  president  thereof,  saying,  "We  need 
to  modify  our  health  care  system  in  such  a 
way  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  market-place.  I  wish  I  could 
share  with  the  last  speaker,  to  my  extreme 
right,  his  conviction  that  the  new  Minister 
of  Health  has  read  the  message  that  came 
from  Middlesex  South  and  indeed  from  across 
the  whole  of  Ontario.  I  wish  this  were  so,  but 
I  must  say  I  read  widi  grave  concern  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  him,  November  13,  CP 
press  release,  headlines: 

Wells  Urges  Stand  Against  Socialism 

Ontario's  Health  Minister,  Thomas  Wells, 
Wednesday,  defended  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral   Medical    Health    Insurance    Plan    and 
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called  on  all  Conservative  members  to  back 
that    decision    against    the    socialists.    He 
called  on  about  500  party  members  attend- 
ing   the    Conservative    Businessmen's    Club 
luncheon  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
"who  seek  to  divide  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  socialists." 
And  so  on;   and  I  will  read  from   a  paper 
which    I    think    is    not    notably    pro-NDP. 
November  14  Globe  and  Mail,  headed 

Quite  the  Wrong  Fish 

Even  a  red  herring  should  at  least  be  a 
herring  in  the  first  place.  In  his  flailing 
attempts  to  defend  the  Ontario  Health  Ser- 
vices Insurance  Plan,  Health  Minister 
Thomas  Wells  lumped  its  critics  together 
as  socialists.  He  urged  Conservatives  to 
unite  behind  the  government's  version  of 
Medicare  and  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those,  "who  seek  to  divide  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  sodahsts." 

Reaching  back  26  years— 

the   length  of  time  the   government  was  in 

Middlesex  South: 

—he  asserted  that  the  Conservatives  had 
come  to  power  by  fighting  off  "an  at- 
tempt by  socialists  to  take  over  this  prov- 
ince. Today  we  are  facing  the  same 
challenge.  I  do  not  want  to  lead  this 
province  down  the  road  of  state-socialistic 
medicine!" 

But  what  has  all  that  got  to  do  with 
OHSIP? 

Is  it  being  socialistic  to  object  to  being 
required  to  pay  the  highest  Medicare 
premiums  in  Canada?  We  would  have 
thought  it  was  rather  the  opposite,  that 
here  is  a  free-enterprise  bellow  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

Is  it  being  socialistic  to  be  angry  be- 
cause OHSIP  protects  the  Ontario  people 
against  only  90  per  cent  of  their  medical 
costs,  where  before— under  private  free- 
enterprise  plans— they  were  able  to  enjoy 
100  per  cent  protection? 

I  was  disappointed. 

I  believe  that  health  care  can,  and  should 
supersede  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  principle 
that  all  doctors  recognize  that  in  all  these 
things  the  patient  comes  first,  and  the 
patient  is  a  person,  not  merely  a  vote,  not 
merely  a  legal  entity  or  political  football. 
The  patient  should  be  regarded  as  a  total 
person  and  health  programmes  should  be 
total  programmes.  That  has  been  said  already 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  by  our 


own  leader.  I  need  not  elaborate  on  that 
except  to  say  that  you  cannot  separate  people 
into  sections,  you  see  their  total  need,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  things  I  have  noticed 
of  recent  years,  is  the  high  recovery  rate,  or 
the  rapid  recovery  rate  of  those  who  are 
freed  from  economic  concern. 

I  remember  in  my  earlier  days,  as  a  parish 
priest,  when  people  were  really  very  worried 
about  finances,  how  this  held  back  their 
recovery.  They  lay  in  bed  worrying  about 
their  finances,  how  their  families  were  get- 
ting along  and  the  measure  of  help  that  they 
were  given  has  helped  in  their  more  rapid 
recovery.  I  urge  that  we  recognize  that  fact 
in  a  wealthy  country  hke  Canada  a  wealthy 
province  like  Ontario  can  aff^ord  the  things 
for  which  we  are  asking.  It  can  be  done, 
the  money  is  here  and  when  you  start  talk- 
ing about  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  I  ask 
you  to  remember,  "What  does  it  cost  to  allow 
people  to  evade  their  health  responsibilities?" 

We  need  preventive  medicine,  we  need 
nothing  to  discourage  a  person  from  going 
to  a  doctor  in  the  first  place,  even  this 
miserable  50  cents  they  have  to  put  on  a 
plate  in  the  doctor's  oflfice,  can  be  to  some 
people  a  deterrent.  Ah,  but  you  say,  "We 
provide  for  the  poor.  We  give  them  a  chance, 
if  they  are  in  trouble,  to  make  a  special 
petition  to  be  relieved."  This  hurts  the  dignity 
of  our  people. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  free,  what 
we  do  say  is  this,  there  is  a  better  way  of 
paying— and  I  include  myself— those  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  should  pay  and  pay  gladly 
through  progressive  taxation,  not  the  regres- 
sive forms  we  have.  This  provides  for  the 
dignity  of  our  people— it  can  be  done,  it 
should  be  done.  Hall  said  a  long  time  ago 
it  could  be  done,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  it.  A  universal,  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme is  feasible,  practicable,  economical 
to  administer  and  immediately  eflFective  for 
the  total  population.  The  device  of  tax  pay- 
ments to  achieve  universal  coverage  is  ac- 
ceptable to  a  great  majority  of  Canadians. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time,  there  are  many 
more  interesting  things  on  this  subject.  I 
want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  province  is  saying  to  the 
government  "reform  this  decision".  I  was 
accused  of  confusing  the  people  of  Middle- 
sex South.  The  people  in  Middlesex  South 
are  not  very  easily  confused.  What  has 
happened  is  this,  they  have  begun  to  see 
clearly  what  is  involved  and  they,  along  with 
the  rest  of  Ontario,  are  demanding  a  change. 
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It  may  be  just  a  change  in  Medicare,  it  may 
be  a  change  in  government. 

The  term  "red  herring"  reminds  me  of  an 
experience  in  my  undergraduate  days  when 
a  group  of  people  in  Manitoba,  weary  of  a 
rather  starchy  weekly  paper  called,  The 
Manitohan,  produced  a  document  of  their  own 
called  "The  Red  Herring".  The  authors  were 
never  discovered;  I  can  tell  you  now,  30 
years  or  so  later,  one  became  an  ambassador 
for  Canada,  another  became  the  head  of  the 
biggest  United  Church  in  Canada,  so  he 
recovered  from  ths  particular  issue.  It  was 
called  The  Red  Herring,  the  first  issue  and 
the  only  one— it  was  suppressed  afterwards— 
was  called  "Case  1,  Tin  1"  and  the  slogan 
was,  "It  smells,  but  it  sells".  The  red  her- 
ring drawn  across  the  Medicare  programme 
may  smell  but  it  certainly  is  not  going  to 
sell,  it  will  not  be  bought. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  my  leader's  motion  that 
the  salary  of  the  Minister  be  reduced  by 
$12,000.  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  th's  is 
more  or  less  a  manner  of  expressing  our 
opinion  as  to  government's  policy.  One  might 
ask:  "Why  do  this  to  a  Minister  who  has  only 
held  the  portfolio  for  two  months?"  The 
main  reason  is  this,  that  the  reason  why 
OHSIP  and  our  medical  and  hospital  costs 
are  so  high  in  this  province  is  simply  because 
the  Minister  is  representing  a  portfolio  that 
has  not  taken  the  necessary  action  over  a 
long  number  of  years. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House,  despite  the 
things  the  member  for  York  South  has  said, 
have  believed  that  medical  insurance  or 
Medicare,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  has 
been  on  its  way  for  some  considerable  time. 
A  number  of  us  have  believed  it  has  been 
long  overdue.  And  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
any  political  hassle  with  the  member  for 
York  South  because  a  lot  of  the  things  he 
has  said  are  now  ancient  history  and  some  of 
his  history  is  completely  inaccurate.  There 
are  too  many  members  I  have  known  over  a 
long  period  of  time  in  the  Liberal  party 
sitting  as  members  and  working  with  the 
Liberal  party  who  have  advocated  hospital 
insurance  and  medical  insurance  for  a  great 
many  years. 

And  just  in  passing  I  say  to  the  member 
for  York  South,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Paul  Martin  is  the  man  who 
made  hospital  insurance  possible  throughout 
all  of  Canada. 


I  know  as  I  became  active  as  a  young 
Liberal  in  this  party  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  watch  the  work  that  was  being  done  and 
it  is  true  when  he  began  it  took  him  three 
years  in  organizing  the  manner  hospitalization 
should  be  brought  in,  but  because  they  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  they  knew  what  to 
do,  they  never  let  hospitalization  get  into  the 
adminstrative  chaos  that  medical  insurance 
is  in  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  this  province  has  had  so  much 
difficulty  with  the  administration  of  medical 
insurance  is  that  in  its  heart  and  in  its  mind 
it  has  fought  it  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

The  other  provinces,  whether  they  had 
Social  Credit  governments.  Conservative 
governments  or  what-have-you,  never  got 
into  the  mess  that  medical  insurance  is  in  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  a  mental 
block. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  member  in  my  own  party 
says  this  government  has  a  mental  block  and 
so  it  has.  I  know  the  former  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  the  man  who,  incident- 
ally, despite  the  criticisms  that  he  has  under- 
gone, has  a  number  of  personal  qualities  that 
I  admire.  The  former  Minister  of  Health  and  I 
have  disagreed  on  this  subject  vehemently 
over  a  long  number  of  years  and  I  remember 
when  he  campaigned  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party,  he  said  there 
would  never  be  medical  insurance,  that  he 
would  always  be  opposed  to  government 
medical  insurance  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Well,  of  course,  circumstances  forced  him 
to  change  his  mind  and  we  gradually  have 
come  about  to  a  point  where  we  have  a 
government  scheme— admittedly  from  pres- 
sure, you  might  say,  put  on  this  government 
by  the  federal  government.  I  am  glad  such 
pressure  was  brought,  because  we  have  to 
realize  that  medical  insurance,  that  health 
insurance— I  prefer  the  term  "health  insur- 
ance"—is  an  absolute  necessity  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Canada. 

And  when  we  advocate  these  schemes  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  we  know  it  is  costing 
the  people  of  Ontario  more  money.  We  quite 
frankly  admit  that  a  greater  burden  of  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  taxpayer  of  Ontario  than 
any  other  part  of  Canada,  and  the  reason  for 
it  is  that  we  as  a  whole  can  aflFord  it.  We  may 
have  our  problems  in  this  province  but  as 
you  look  at  the  rest  of  Canada,  we  are  mighty 
lucky  that  we  are  in  this  province,  and  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  country. 
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Well  now,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
high  cx)st  has  become  chaotic,  it  has  become 
difficult  for  patients,  it  is  becoming  difficult 
for  the  doctors.  I  know  of  one  young  doctor 
—I  know  we  all  think  of  doctors  having 
money  and  I  know  once  they  get  established 
they  do  quite  well— but  I  know  of  one  young 
doctor  who  started  to  practise  four  months 
ago  and  he  was  trying  to  stick  as  loyally  as 
he  could  to  billing  the  government  directly. 
He  has  not  received  a  single  cheque  over  a 
period  of  four  months,  and  he  sent  in  a 
number  of  billings. 

Now,  that  is  four  months,  and  that  par- 
ticular doctor's  father  called  me  and  he  said, 
"Well,  you  assume  all  these  doctors  have 
money,  maybe  the  older  men  have,  but  cer- 
tainly the  young  fellows  don't."  Well  now, 
how  can  the  medical  profession— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  long  has  he 
waited? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Four  months! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  long  has  OHSIP 
been  in  effect? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  he  was  billing  OMSIP 
beforehand.  He  started  four  months  ago  and 
this  was  when  OMSIP  was  in  effect  and  he 
was  billing  the  government  directly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  he  has  not  received  a 
cent? 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  has  never  received  a  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Can  we  check  him  out? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
Minister  the  information  privately.  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  his  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  when  you  know  things 
like  this  go  on,  how  can  you  expect  the 
medical  profession  to  have  confidence  in  a 
system  whose  administration  is  in  such  a 
chaotic  state?  When  we  know  that  over  a 
period  of  time  the  private  plans,  the  non- 
profit plans,  have  been  able  to  operate  at  a 
sL\  to  seven  per  cent  administrative  cost,  and 
yet  we  know  that  this  present  scheme  is 
somehow  going  to  cost  between  10  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  premiums  that  are 
gathered  in,  then  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  whole  government  planning  behind 
the  scheme.  And  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  provinces  have  not 
-had  the  same  difficulty  that  this  particular 
government  has  had. 


Of  course,  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  that 
you  have  far  too  many  carriers,  you  have 
far  too  many  private  carriers,  the  private 
carriers  should  be  taken  out  completely  and 
the  profit  in  health  care  eliminated. 

I  know  some  of  the  members  in  the  NDP 
said,  "Why  did  you  support  the  bill  that  the 
government  introduced  this  spring?"  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  enlighten  some  of  the  members, 
it  is  this:  we  believed  in  the  principle  of 
medical  insurance.  This  is  the  overall  thing 
and  many  of  us  in  this  party  over  the  years 
have  advocated  medical  insurance  and  have 
advocated  health  insurance  and  I  have  gone 
on  record  on  numerous  occasions  as  saying 
health  insurance  across  the  board.  Even  one 
item  the  member  for  York  South,  I  believe, 
left  out— he  did  not  cover  sickness  insurance, 
and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  advo- 
cated sickness  insurance  immediately  is  in 
truth  what  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
said  in  his  opening  remarks  on  the  estimates 
of  this  department,  in  that  you  have  to  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent  on  your  economic 
base  as  to  how  fast  and  how  far  you  can 
move.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  So  let  there  be  no  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  this  party  stands  now  and 
where  it  has  stood  in  the  past;  we  believe  in 
health  insurance  literally  across  the  board  for 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  for  the  people  of 
Canada. 

Well  now,  my  leader  and  this  party  have 
advocated  one  particular  segment  that  I  be- 
lieve is  extremely  important  in  the  payment 
of  health  costs.  In  our  first  statement,  brought 
out  when  OHSIP  first  came  in,  we  applied 
the  theory  primarily  to  the  cost  of  OHSIP— 
to  the  medical  costs— in  that  the  premium 
system  should  be  done  away  with  and  that 
progressive  taxation  should  be  the  means  by 
which  we  decide  how  much  people  should 
pay. 

Today  it  is  ridiculous  that  a  married  man 
with  two  children,  earning  $4,000  or  in  the 
area  between  $4,000  and  $4,500,  should  be 
paying  the  same  premium  as  a  man  who  earns 
$10,000  or  $15,000.  We  believe  that  the 
system  should  be  the  same  used  in  the 
manner  that  we  pay  for  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan,  in  that  it  is  added  to  income  and  it 
would  do  away  with  all  the  premium  pay- 
ments. You  would  pay  for  it  as  you  file  your 
income  tax.  If  you  were  not  taxable,  if  you 
were  not  earning  enough  money  to  pay  taxes, 
you  did  not  pay  a  premium.  I  know  that, 
technically,  a  premium  is  not  a  tax  but  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  premium  and 
the  tax  are  the  same  thing.    It  comes  out  of 
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your  pocket  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  as  I  believe  there  is  not  in  the  minds 
of  my  fellow  members  in  the  Liberal  Party, 
that  the  premium  system  must  inevitably  be 
done  away  with.  We  are  going  to  pay  for 
these  costs  tied  to  the  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  family  concerned. 

This  is  a  much  needed  reform,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  system  of  paying  for  health  costs 
in  this  province  and  in  this  country.  I  cannot 
advocate  too  strongly  the  great  need  for  the 
change  in  order  to  help  carry  the  high  costs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  doctors 
simply  must  be  brought  into  line.  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  the  average  doctor  is 
all  right  but  they  are  poorly  represented  by 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association.  The  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  to  me,  has  always  been 
an  extremely  narrow-minded  group  strictly 
out  for  their  own  interests,  and  interests  that 
represent  the  medical  profession  most  unfairly. 

The  average  doctor  is  a  pretty  decent  type; 
but  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  from 
what  I  have  seen  over  the  years,  has  got  a 
blocked  mind.  I  think  the  theory  is  utterly 
stupid  when  they  claim  that  because  govern- 
ment is  in  medical  insurance  it  is  interfering 
with  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  lawyers  who 
operate  under  the  legal  aid  system  in  no  way 
are  interfered  with  when  they  consult  with 
their  own  clients.  The  theory  put  forth  by 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association  is  nonsense 
and  it  is  about  time  they  quit  giving  the 
picture  to  the  public  that  the  doctors  are  a 
greedy,  mean  group. 

I  would  hope  that  this  government  would 
accept  the  suggestion  made  by  the  leader  of 
this  party  that  no  raise  in  the  doctors'  fees 
be  made  unless  such  a  raise  has  the  approval 
of  the  standing  committee  on  health. 

Surely,  even  the  public  exposure  before 
such  a  group  would  help  bring  the  doctors 
in  line.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
know  that  time  is  limited  in  this  debate,  I 
would  urge  the  members  to  read  again,  if 
you  have  not  already,  the  report  of  the 
istanding  committee  on  health  that  was  tabled 
in  this  House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Quinte 
(Mr.  Potter). 

It  has  the  support  of  all  the  parties  in 
this  House.  It  made  many  worthwhile 
suggestions.  As  well  as  mentioning  the  need 
for  total  care,  it  did  emphasize  the  matter 
that  would  come  under  this  vote  and  that  is 
the  important  point  that  nursing  care  should 
be  covered  by  our  hospitalization.  I  have 
known  so  many  cases  over  a  period  of 
tune— and  they  seem  to  increase  as  time  goes 


by— where  patients,  particularly  people  who 
require  chronic  care,  are  literally  thrown  out 
on  their  own  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  a  nursing  home. 

Once  they  are  removed  from  a  hospital, 
where  they  are  supposedly  getting  medical 
treatment,  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  carry 
the  heavy  cost  of  living  in  a  nursing  home. 
It  is  no  satisfaction  to  a  person  who  requires 
chronic  care  to  be  told  "You  do  not  need  a 
doctor's  care  any  more;  you  are  free  to  go." 
There  are  patients  who  are  told  they  are  free 
to  leave  such  a  hospital  as  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  who  cannot  walk.  They  have 
to  be  carried  out.  Where  do  they  go?  Unless 
their  families  can  take  care  of  them,  they 
have  nothing;  or  if  they  have  a  few  dollars, 
the  government  does  nothing  until  they  are 
reduced  to  being  a  welfare  patient.  Many 
of  the  older  persons  hope  they  can  save 
enough  money  so  they  do  not  have  a 
pauper's  grave. 

This  is  a  real  fear  among  many  of  the 
older  people  who  require  nursing  care— that 
their  money  is  going  so  rapidly— the  money 
that  they  have  saved  at  a  time  when  the 
dollar  was  worth  a  dollar.  They  fear  they 
will  not  have  enough  money  on  hand  to 
pay  for  their  own  funeral  expenses. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  standing 
committee  that  the  hospital— at  least  the 
nursing  care  costs  and  the  nursing  home  costs 
—be  covered  by  the  hospital  premium. 

These  are  tremendously  needed  reforms, 
Mr.  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  indication 
shown  by  the  present  Minister  who  is  the 
youngest  old  Tory  on  the  government  side 
of  the  House— and  I  repeat  that,  he  is  the 
youngest  old  Tory  on  that  side  of  the  House 
—I  rather  despair  that  the  much  needed 
reforms  will  be  brought  about  by  the  new 
Minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  member.  i 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
underline  again  that  there  are  tremendous 
changes  that  need  to  be  made,  not  only  in 
extending  health  care  but  certainly  in  the 
improvement  in  the  administration,  in  order 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  I  do  have  a  list  of  speakers 
but  we  have  a  motion  before  us  which 
deals  only  with  Vote  804.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  we  should  deal  with 
this  motion  on  804  now,  so  there  will  be 
additional  time  left  for  the  remaining  votes, 
or  do  they  wish  this  vote  to  be  carried  to 
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the  end?  You  see  the  motion  deals  only  with 
one  vote. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  understand- 
ing was  that  we  would  put  the  votes  to- 
gether for  the  discussions.  I  think  if  the 
hon.  Minister  can  accommodate  any  ques- 
tions that  are  put,  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient if  you  would  accept  discussion  on 
all  these  votes.  Perhaps  it  could  be  settled 
with  the  division  of  the  House  at  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  meantime,  the 
Minister  will  be  on  his  present  salary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  decision  of  the 
committee  that  this  motion,  which  reads 
simply  that  Vote  804  be  reduced  by  $12,000, 
should  deal  with  Votes  804,  805,  806  and 
807  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not 
be  acceptable,  I  think  we  have  arranged  this 
before,  that  we  deal  with  the  three  votes? 
Then  we  take  the  division  as  only  applying 
to  804  and  carry  the  other  two  votes  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding,  from  the  select 
committee  and  the  recommendations  that 
were  adopted,  that  we  would  pass  these 
votes  at  the  end  of  the  estimates.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  put  each  vote  at  the  one 
time  when  the  division  bells  have  been  rung 
at  10.30? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 
If  I  take  a  voice  vote  on  804,  then  the 
actual  division  need  not  take  place  until  the 
debate  on  all  of  the  votes  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  that  manner  we  will  not  restrict 
debate  on  the  hospital  services  commission. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
hour  left,  or  less,  so  I  will  now  place  the 
motion  before  the  committee  on  Vote  804. 
It  is  not  a  division;  it  is  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
mean  that  discussion  is  cut  off  on  804? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  not  at  all.  It  simply 
means  we  will  defer  it  for  the  actual  division 
bells  to  be  rung  until  the  end  of  the  debate; 
all  right! 

Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  that  Vote  804  be 
reduced  by  $12,000. 

Those  in  favour  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 


If  the  members  will  rise.  All  right  now, 
do  I  have  the  consent  of  the  committee  to 
defer  this  division  until  the  end  of  the 
debate? 

Agreed. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  in 
this  province  is  aware  of  the  diflBculties  that 
individuals  and  subscribers  to  OHSIP  and 
Ontario  hospitalization  have  run  into  in  this 
last  year. 

What  the  public  is  not  aware  of  is  the 
nightmare  of  paper  work  that  the  doctors 
have  run  into.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  in 
the  few  minutes  I  have  available  to  me  just 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  one  doctor, 
and  that  is  myself,  and  I  have  a  relatively 
small  practice  as  compared  to  most  general 
practitioners. 

OHSIP  has  now  been  in  eflFect  for  two 
months.  There  are  two  ways  that  you  can 
manage  the  paper  work  that  is  necessary. 
You  can  either  prepare  the  cards  with  each 
patient  as  they  come  in  daily,  or  you  can 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  month  and  pre- 
pare them  all  at  that  time.  I  have  tried  both 
systems  each  for  a  month  and  each  case  is 
literally  a  nightmare;  that  is  the  only  way 
to  describe  it. 

During  the  month  of  October  we  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  We  carried  on 
as  normal,  took  the  numbers  of  the  patients 
each  day  and  all  the  data  that  is  necessary, 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  went  back 
and  prepared  a  card  for  every  patient  who 
had  come  in.  We  sorted  those  cards  as  we 
did  them  into  the  various  piles  for  all  the 
insurance  companies  and  mailed  them  out. 

It  took  three  people  working  an  entire 
weekend  to  get  this  done.  You  can  multiply 
this  by  every  doctor  across  the  province  and 
the  number  of  man-hours  of  medical  time 
that  went  into  paper  work  that  should  have 
gone  into  looking  after  patients  can  be 
imagined. 

In  the  old  system  a  patient  would  come 
in,  the  information  would  go  on  his  card, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  girl  would 
type  out  the  bills.  It  would  take  a  few 
hours  and  out  they  would  go. 

This  is  no  longer  possible.  The  doctor  must 
sign  every  card.  The  doctor  must  supply  in- 
formation for  each  card  as  to  the  diagnosis, 
and  it  means  medical  time  is  taken. 

For  the  month  of  November  I  tried  a  differ- 
ent system.  We  tried  filling  a  card  out  each 
time  the  patient  came  in,  which  slows  down 
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the  rate  of  patient  care  somewhat,  but  it  does 
not  give  you  this  tremendous  problem  at  the 
end.  We  filed  them  in  an  index  alphabetically. 
Then,  I  had  two  people  come  in  on  Sunday 
morning  to  take  out  all  the  cards  and  sort 
them  out  for  the  various  insurance  companies 
and  send  them  out  to  the  various  companies. 
Total  time  elapsed,  three  hours.  This  is  three 
hours  on  top  of  all  the  time  that  we  took 
every  day. 

The  reason  for  all  this  wasted  time  is  pure 
and  simple.  It  is  because  we  have  got  these 
30-odd  insurance  companies,  all  of  whom 
have  to  be  sent  the  bills.  Now,  if  you  had  not 
put  in  this— and  the  only  way  to  describe  it  is 
—this  bastard  scheme,  if  you  had  put  in  a 
sensible  scheme  where  all  bills  go  to  OH  SIP, 
where  you  eliminate  the  insurance  companies, 
in  addition  to  all  the  things  that  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  other  members,  the  waste 
of  money  and  the  tremendous  waste  of  doc- 
tors' time  which  we  have  now  would  be 
avoided. 

So,  I  strongly  commend  this  to  you,  sir.  You 
have  already  lost  the  votes  of  most  of  the 
public,  if  you  wish  to  still  save  the  doctors' 
vote,  for  whatever  that  is  worth,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  before  the  next  election  you 
eliminate  these  private  insurance  companies. 

If  you  cannot  eliminate  the  private  insur- 
ance companies,  if  you  are  too  indebted  to 
them,  at  least  allow  the  doctors  to  send  all 
the  cards  to  OHSIP  and  let  OHSIP  sort  them 
out.  Otherwise  your  doctors  are  going  to  be 
so  involved  with  paper  work  and  so  fed  up 
with  the  nonsense  that  this  OHSIP  scheme 
has  brought  in  that  you  could  lose  every  one 
of  them  too.  They  are  going  to  be  tied  up 
looking  after  paper  when  they  should  be  look- 
ing after  people. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  report 
which  was  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health.  In  the  report 
it  was  indicated,  of  course,  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  the  government  should  move 
towards  a  total  health  care  programme. 

I  would  certainly  subscribe  to  that  philos- 
ophy and  to  that  thought.  I  think  that  the 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  the  stance 
which  it  has  taken  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  particular  aspect  of 
the  committee's  report,  that  is  to  say,  chiro- 
practic inclusion  in  OHSIP.  I  have  talked  a 
number  of  times  and  I  have  sponsored  resolu- 


tions a  number  of  times,  in  this  House,  deal- 
ing with  the  possibility  and  the  desirability 
of  extending  OHSC  coverage  to  nursing  homes 
which  are  licensed.  I  believe  that  is  a  pro- 
gramme that  the  government  could  embark 
upon  tomorrow. 

You  have  your  inspections;  you  have  your 
regulations;  you  have  your  machinery  all  set 
up.  Surely  to  goodness  you  can  move  in  this 
area,  because  it  has  been  indicated  to  me, 
time  and  time  again,  that  great  hardship  is 
placed  upon  many  of  the  older  people  in  this 
province  because  you  do  not  do  it.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  you  should  be  moving  in  this 
area. 

Then  we  come  to  the  chiropractic.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  another  very  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  OHSIP  programme.  I  say  that  for 
one  reason.  I  think  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
much  of  the  cost  incurred  by  including  chiro- 
practic in  OHSIP  would  be  a  transfer  pay- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  an 
additional  new  cost,  it  would  be  a  transfer 
payment. 

I  think  this  is  borne  out  by  the  experience 
which  has  been  indicated  in  the  other  prov- 
inces which  have  included  chiropractic  in 
their  Medicare  plans.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba. 

These  provinces  have  included  chiropractic 
in  their  Medicare  plans  as  an  optional  serv- 
ice, and  I  think  it  was  recognized  by  them 
that  people  do  not  go  to  the  two  practitioners 
—they  do  not  go  to  a  chiropractor  and  a  medi- 
cal doctor.  They  either  go  to  one  or  the  other. 
And  so,  when  a  province  does  not  include 
chiropractic  in  its  Medicare  programme,  it 
simply  means  that  you  are  legislating  people 
out  of  one  office  into  another. 

I  think  this  is  discrimination,  and  certainly 
most  unfair,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  place  in  the  total  health  service  field  for 
chiropractic,  for  nursing  homes,  for  drugs 
and  so  on.  I  think  the  government  should  be 
taking  some  positive  steps  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  confronted  with 
the  task  of  coming  up  with  a  cost  figure.  Hav- 
ing come  up  with  a  cost  figure,  we  are  always 
confronted  with  the  reality  of  having  to  pay 
for  it.  I  want  to  indicate  to  you  some  of  the 
costing  figures  which  were  done  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  for  instance,  which  has  had 
some  experience  with  chiropractic  as  an 
option  under  their  plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six-month  period,  the 
figures  were  as  follows:  premiums  received, 
$368,000;  the  claims  paid  out  for  chiropractic 
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services,  $213,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leaves 
a  surplus  of  $155,000.  I  think  those  figures 
are  rather  remarkable  and  worthy  of  some 
study. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Ontario 
Chiropractic  Association  in  this  regard,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  very  realistic.  They  have 
indicated,  on  an  initial  basis,  an  initial  mini- 
mum basis,  the  chiropractors  could  be  in- 
cluded under  OHSIP  on  the  following  basis. 

First  of  all,  $125  per  person  per  year 
maximum,  wh'ch  would  include  a  payment  of 
$10  for  an  in  tial  visit  and  $6  per  subsequent 
office  visits.  The  second  point  they  bring  out 
in  the  brief  which  they  have  presented  to 
the  Minister  is  the  $25  maximum  per  person 
per  year  for  radiographic  examination.  Those 
two  things. 

They  have  suggested  to  the  Minister  that 
this  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  if  this  were  provided  as  an 
optional  service  under  the  OHSIP  plan,  the 
cost  would  be  very  minimal  indeed.  The 
chiropractors  have  estimated  that,  at  the  very 
most,  the  cost  of  inclusion  would  be  $8 
million  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  if  the  Minister  wants  to  accept  th3 
Alberta  plan,  or  the  B.C.  plan,  and  provide 
it  as  an  optional  service,  at  least  it  is  a  start. 
It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

If  the  Min'ster's  actuaries  say,  "Well,  we 
agree,  we  think  it  is  going  to  cost  $8  million"; 
then  perhaps  if  the  chiropractic  services  are 
included  in  OHSIP  as  an  optional  plan,  a 
premium  can  be  levied  to  take  care  of  that 
extra  inclusion.  It  would  be  optional  for  the 
people  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
that  coverage. 

I  am  indicating  to  the  Minster  that  I  think 
this  is  an  important  area.  I  think  it  is  an 
area  that  could  relieve,  to  an  extent,  the 
pressure  on  medical  doctors  across  this  prov- 
ince. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  felt  this  way 
and  I  feel  it  very  strongly,  I  have  felt  this  way 
for  many  years,  I  think  a  great  deal  can 
be  achieved  by  co-operation  of  the  medical 
doctors  and  the  chiropractors  across  this  prov- 
ince. I  think  there  is  a  great  area  for  co- 
operation here.  I  would  hope  that  eventually 
the  medical  profession  would  see  this  and 
come  to  accept  it  and  take  steps  to  co- 
operate on  that  basis. 

So  I  would  be  interested  to  listen  to  the 
Minister's  reaction.  I  hope  he  feels  as  I  do.  I 
know  he  has  to  convince  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues. I  know  there  is  always  a  problem 
insofar  as  convincing  one's  colleagues  on  any 


particular  matter,  but  I  suggest  the  Minister 
can  make  a  very,  very  strong  case  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  chiropractic  under  the  OHSIP 
plan  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  five  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  want 
to  say  first  of  all  I  concur  with  what  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  has  said.  I  have, 
on  occasions,  spoken  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
about  the  same  subject. 

I  want  to  deal  with  two  matters,  one 
concerning  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  citizens  of  the 
area  I  represent. 

I  have  tried,  as  has  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  Davison),  to  bring  to 
the  Minister's  attention  the  fact  that  the  of- 
fice that  was  set  up  to  cover  what  was 
previously  OMSIP  and  what  is  now  OHSIP 
is  totally  inadequate;  that  it  has  never  satis- 
fied any  need  in  that  area  in  regard  to 
assuring  that  the  citizens  of  the  area  are  able 
to  ascertain  where  they  stand  in  regard  to 
their  OMSIP  and  their  OHSIP  coverage. 

We  have  asked  the  Minister  repeatedly 
that  he  do  something  to  beef  up  the  staflF 
in  that  office— I  do  not  mean  individually  but 
in  general  terms— so  that  they  might  he  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  300,000  to  500,000 
people  who  have  to  make  use  of  the  services 
in  the  areas  around  Hamilton. 

The  Minister  made  a  grand  pronouncement 
through  the  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Smith)  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  zenith  line  installed  about  four  or 
five  weeks  ago— even  longer,  I  guess.  To  date 
absolutely  nothing  has  happened. 

I  read  in  the  weekend  Hamilton  Spectator 
that  they  are  going  to  put  an  additional 
telephone  into  that  office  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  We  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  it. 

The  manner  in  wh'ch  this  was  brought 
in  was  deplorable,  to  say  the  least.  The  lack 
of  communication  between  the  department 
and  the  citizens  cannot  be  condoned  by  any- 
one, and  to  completely  ignore  an  area  such 
as  Hamilton  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  in- 
formation to  them— to  make  staff  available  to 
assist  them— we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
just  will  not  tolerate  it. 

The  other  area  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
the  area  of  subsidizing  benefits.  It  is  time 
that  we  got  away  from  the  feeling  that 
hospitalization  is  somehow  different  from 
medical  coverage.  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nized  that    a   person    who    cannot    afford    to 
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pay  his  medical  coverage,  obviously   cannot 
afford  to  pay  his  hospitalization. 

I  have  so  many  people  coming  to  me  who 
are  able,  through  the  subsidization  pro- 
gramme in  OHSIP  or  previously  in  OMSIP, 
to  get  a  form  of  subsidization  up  to  full  pay- 
ment because  of  their  inability  to  meet  their 
commitment.  Yet  they  are  still  required  to 
pay  the  full  shot  for  Ontario  hospital  ser- 
vices. 

This  is  ridiculous  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Minister  could  stand  in  this  House 
and  justify  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  department 
has  to  bring  this  programme  together,  to 
dovetail  it  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  is 
decided  that  a  person  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  their  OHSIP  payments,  that  the  Ontario 
hospital  coverage  is  also  provided  free  of 
charge  or  in  a  reduced  fashion  depending  on 
what  their  income  is. 

There  is  no  point  in  us  saying  that  people 
are  able  to  go  to  the  doctor  if  when  the 
doctor  sends  them  to  the  hospital  they  are 
stuck  with  bills  they  just  cannot  possibly 
afford  to  pay. 

That  is  four  minutes  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister 
to  take  it  into  consideraton. 

As  far  as  the  Hamilton  office  is  concerned, 
if  he  does  not  do  something  about  it  pretty 
soon,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  that  have  already  been  well 
made  by  the  member  for  Parkdale,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  first  point  made  by  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  when  this  bill  was  first 
brought  forward  and  they  voted  against  it. 

I  am  sure  the  leader  of  the  NDP  has  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  when  we 
voted  for  that  bill,  we  were  voting  for  the 
principle  of  Medicare.  We  were  entirely  con- 
sistent in  our  approach,  and  certainly  they 
were  entirely  inconsistent  in  theirs. 

The  important  part  of  the  Medicare  bill 
and  the  situation  as  it  stands  now  is  that 
there  are  more  people  covered  under  the 
Medicare  scheme,  some  five  to  six  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Ontario,  who  were  not 
covered  before.  To  me,  this  is  the  principle 
of  the  bill  and  the  important  part  of  the 
whole  issue. 


I  wish  the  leader  of  the  NDP  was  here, 
because  I  had  a  few  other  things  to  say  to 
him  about  that,  but  I  will  save  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  is  not  here 
either. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Maybe  they  are  having  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  They  are 
probably  wondering  what  happened  to 
Clarkson. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
the  objections  of  the  people  of  my  riding, 
especially  the  formal  objections  I  had  from 
the  United  Steelworkers  at  Atikokan  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  workers  in  Fort  Frances  in 
Ontario.  '• 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  aware  of  a  letter 
that  has  been  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
this  regard,  but  I  think  the  letter  from  the 
pulp,  sulphite  and  paper  mill  workers  sums 
it  up  very  well. 

They  say,  "Our  people  are  in  favour  of  a 
Medicare  plan,  but  certainly  not  one  that  is 
costing  the  citizen  more  than  he  is  presently 
paying  under  private  plans  and  yet  receiving 
less  coverage."  If  legislation  has  the  power 
to  tell  the  private  citizen  and  taxpayer  that 
he  no  longer  has  the  privilege  to  paramedical 
coverage  under  separate  insurance  plans,  then 
legislation  should  also  see  fit  that  full  coverage 
is  enacted  under  the  Medicare  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
we  as  Liberals  supported  the  principle  of 
Medicare,  and  as  the  party  of  refonn  we 
would  like  to  see  this  reformed. 

Surely  this  party  is  the  one  that  has  offered 
the  solution  that  is  most  equitable,  that  is  by 
having  the  Medicare  premiums  paid  for  as 
part  of  the  general  income  tax,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  progressive  step  of  solving 
this  retrogressive  payment  plan  of  the  present 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  reduce  this  estimate  by 
$12,000  and  to  express,  in  about  four  minutes, 
my  views. 

I  certainly  cannot  go  along  with  the 
friendly  appeal  of  my  friend  from  Port  Arthur 
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inasmuch  as  we  should  not  make  a  political 
football  out  of  the  Medicare  issue,  that  in 
fact  we  should  give  the  young  new  Minister 
our  support  on  this  issue  and  give  him  time 
to  work  toward  a  decent  Medicare  programme. 

The  New  Democratic  Party's  programme 
has  been  consistent  for  many  years  as  far  as 
where  we  stand  for  a  national  comprehensive 
Medicare  programme,  and  the  CCF  before 
that.  If  anyone  has  played  politics  with  the 
health  of  the  people  in  this  province  it  has 
been  the  federal  Liberals,  the  provincial 
Tories  aided  and  abetted  by  the  provincial 
Liberals,  and  every  other  reactionary  party 
in  this  province.  You  just  have  to  look  at 
the  record, 

Mr.  Ben:  You  just  lost  all  credibility. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Let  me  say  that  if  there  is  a 
Liberal  around  for  100  years  they  will  never 
make  me  believe  that  in  June  when  we  dealt 
with  the  second  reading  of  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  that  they  were  voting  for 
anything  else  but  what  was  implicit  in  that 
bill;  that  there  would  be  an  extraordinarily 
high  premium,  and  that  there  would  be  90 
per  cent  only  paid  to  the  doctors  and  that 
the  industries  under  industrial  programmes 
would  have  a  mish-mash  of  a  problem  to  iron 
out.  It  is  only  after  the  flak  and  the  well 
of  public  opinion  that  the  Liberals  in  the 
House  pushed  the  panic  button  and  moved 
into  the  twilight  zone  and  came  up  with 
the  programme  they  came  in  with  in  Septem- 
ber, three  months  after,  and  the  record  shows 
just  that. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  You 
voted  against  the  principle  of  Medicare. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Now  we  are  trying  to  copy 
your  programme. 

Mr.  Ben:  Do  you  think  they  are  absolutely 
ignorant  and  they  believe  this  con  job  that 
you  are  giving  them? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  you  might  have  conned 
the  people  in  Saskatchewan  for  a  little  while 
and  in  Newfoundland,  but  you  are  not  going 
to  con  them  in  Ontario  with  that  kind  of  a 
jump-off  onto  this  position  in  three  months. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  What  are 
you  fellows  doing  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get 
to  one  particular  issue.  The  leader  of  our 
party  has  in  a  brief,  general  form  put  our 
position  clearly— 


Mr.  Ben:  Which  leader? 

Mr.    Gisbom:    It   is    well    documented,    in 
well  readable  form,  as  to  its  financial  sound- 


Mr.  Ben:  You  have  not  got  any  leader  there 
today,  have  you? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  There  is  one  point  that  might 
have  been  missed.  It  is  that  we  do  intend,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  as  a  government,  to  move 
to  a  no-premium  Medicare  health  insurance 
programme  in  this  province,  and  there  is  a— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
That  is  not  what  your  leader  said. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —fundamental  reason  for  that. 
Because  when  we  say  that  we  have  a  national 
health  programme,  we  mean  that  at  no  time 
should  any  individual,  or  any  group,  be  with- 
out coverage  for  any  reason.  The  only  way 
that  can  be  brought  about  is  when  you  have 
a  no-premium  programme,  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay  on  a  progressive  tax 
basis. 

I  want  the  Minister  to  listen  carefully  to  my 
next  remark,  because  I  dealt  with  this  area  at 
a  previous  time.  That  is,  the  position  of 
organized  workers  when  they  have  a  strike 
situation,  and  they  are  bound  by  a  fixed  pre- 
mium, a  mandatory  premium,  under  any  kind 
of  a  programme.  I  think  that  we  have  got  to 
think  about  the  type  of  coverage  they  will 
have  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  a  legal 
strike.  That  should  be  arrived  at  either  by 
the  govemment  establishing  mandatory  pay- 
ments by  the  industry  in  which  the  employee 
works,  until  he  goes  back  to  work  after  the 
strike,  or  else  a  govemment  sponsored  and 
financed  moratorium  on  those  premiums. 

We  no  longer  can  let  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gressive programme  in  this  province  develop 
and  establish  another  strong  lever  for  indus- 
try in  the  collective  bargaining  field.  Because 
the  moment  that  an  industry  goes  on  strike, 
and  they  have  this  kind  of  coverage,  they 
must  come  up  with  a  premium  that  is  beyond 
some  of  the  local  unions'  ability  to  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  industry  has  to  pay! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  do  not  under  our  pres- 
ent system.  The  steelworkers'  union  had  to 
come  up  with  something  like  $125,000  cold 
cash  the  day  after  the  strike  started  and  some- 
thing in  the  field  of  $250,000  the  first  of  the 
next  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  was  before  OHSIP. 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  They  will  have  to  do  it  now 
unless— is  the  Minister  giving  me  some  assur- 
ance that  the  situation  is  going  to  be  changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  Act  says,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  employer  of  a  mandatory  group 
must  collect  these  premiums.  Even  if  they 
are  on  strike  they  are  still  employees;  he  has 
got  to  send  in  the  premiums  for  all  his  em- 
ployees in  that  group,  whether  they  are  on 
strike  or  not. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  thank  the  Minister  for  the 
statement.  I  think  the  air  is  a  little  clearer. 
I  was  not  sure  and  could  not  arrive  at  any 
assurance  up  to  this  point.  I  will  close  off 
with  that,  because  I  think  we  have  made 
some  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  my  understanding 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor-Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  motion  of 
my  leader  in  recommending  that  this  vote  be 
cut  by  $12,000,  which  would  be  the  present 
indemnity  allotted  to  the  Minister. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  is  the  only 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  express  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  government  Medicare  plan. 
My  leader  most  eloquently  placed  the  position 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  a  very  carefully 
thought-out  Medicare  scheme. 

I  regret  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government,  in  their  Medicare  plan,  see  fit  to 
be  paying  90  per  cent  of  Medicare  premiums, 
and,  as  a  result,  many  people  are  billed  for 
the  balance,  ten  per  cent.  In  fact,  just  re- 
cently I  received  a  telephone  call  at  home 
from  a  party  who  refused  to  identify  himself 
who  said  that  on  the  desk  in  the  doctor's 
ofiRce  was  a  box  asking  for  the  60  cents  for 
the  office  visit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  doctor  would  do 
a  thing  like  that— would  stoop  that  low,  to 
sort  of  hint  that  another  60  cents  is  due  for  a 
$6  visit  to  the  office.  I  think  the  doctors  are 
a  little  bigger,  so  to  speak,  than  stooping  to 
request  60  cents  of  a  $6  medical  fee. 

In  my  own  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  medical  plan  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
that  has  been  in  operation  from  back  in  the 
early  1930's.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  it  was 
the  original  Medicare  plan  for  Canada. 

It  was  the  first  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  was  studied  intensively  by  various  govern- 


ments—provincial and  state  governments— and 
I  really  think  that  possibly  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  the  hon.  Paul  Martin  at 
that  time,  now  Senator  Martin,  got  the  idea 
of  the  hospital  plan  for  the  Dominion  from 
the  Windsor  medical  services  plan  that  was 
in  operation  in  the  said  city.  That,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital  plan— that  is,  the  medi- 
cal plan  with  the  hospital  plan— would  have 
meant  fairly  well  a  complete  medical  or  a 
health  coverage  for  the  individual. 

I  understand,  too,  that  the  doctors  are  the 
only  big  business  in  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer has  no  control  over  what  he  buys; 
that  is,  the  fees  charged  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. There  should  be  some  type  of  con- 
trol, Mr.  Chairman,  otherwise  the  fee  struc- 
ture may  eventually  get  completely  out  of 
hand.  Under  the  Windsor  medical  care  plan, 
the  doctors  have  accepted  as  low  as  75  per 
cent  of  their  recognized  fee  schedule.  Yet, 
as  soon  as  we  changed  over  to  the  Ontario 
medical  plan,  many  of  them  have  insisted— 
or  some  of  them,  I  should  say,  have  insisted 
—on  a  full  100  per  cent,  rather  than  being 
willing  to  accept  the  90  per  cent  fee 
schedule. 

I  received  numerous  phone  calls  as  a  result 
of  this  additional  ten  per  cent.  The  open 
line  radio  programme  that  is,  in  my  own 
community,  conducted  over  station  CKWW, 
in  which  the  public  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  feelings  concerning  the  plan, 
very  frequently  has  nothing  but  condemna- 
tion from  listeners  expressing  their  opinions 
concerning  this  added  10  per  cent  that  the 
person  on  a  medical  plan  must  pay  to  the 
practitioner. 

The  place  where  this  really  hits  and  hits 
very  severely  is  the  senior  citizen.  Under 
the  Windsor  medical  plan,  we  had  an  ideal 
plan.  There  were  100  per  cent  of  the  medi- 
cal bills  paid  for  by  the  plan.  The  holder 
of  the  insurance  under  this  plan  was  not 
obliged  to  make  any  additional  payment.  As 
soon  as  this  plan  was  taken  over  by  the 
Ontario  medical  services,  the  individual  finds 
himself  quite  often  stuck  with  an  additional 
fee. 

The  Windsor  medical  plan  was  cheaper  for 
a  single  person  and  it  was  also  cheaper  for 
a  married  couple.  It  is  only  the  families  who 
have  a  cheaper  plan  under  the  OMSIP  plan. 
And  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  these 
married  couples  are  senior  citizens.  They 
find  themselves  very  hard  pressed  in  an 
attempt  to  pay  the  premiums  to  carry  the 
hospital  and  medical  services. 
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My  own  city  council  was  very  much  con-i 
cemed  over  the  fact  that  the  Windsor  medi-' 
cal  plan  was  going  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
government  plan.  On  November  12  they 
passed  the  following  resolution,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  city  of  Kitchener  and  was 
endorsed  by  the  Windsor  city  council.  I  will 
not  read  the  whole  resolution,  because,  more 
than  likely  the  Minister  has  it;  I  will  read 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
just  ask  the  hon.  member,  did  he  say  that 
the  Windsor  medical  plan  paid  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Windsor  medical  paid 
100  per  cent,  they  did  not  bill  the  patient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  my  understanding, 
although  perhaps  the  member  has  some  in- 
formation we  do  not  have,  that  up  until  they 
switched  over  to  OHSIP  they  were  paying 
90  cent  of  the  OMAC  schedule. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  may  have  paid 
90  per  cent,  but  the  patient  was  never  billed. 

The  patient's  bill  was  completely  assumed 
by  the  Windsor  medical  service.  There  was 
no  additional  billing  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  appreciate  that,  but 
let  us  make  it  clear  that,  in  other  words, 
what  the  member  means  is  that  the  doctors 
were  accepting  90  per  cent  of  full  payment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  I  made  mention  of 
that  earlier  in  my  comments.  The  th'ng  is, 
the  patients  now  under  the  Minister's  plan, 
find  themselves  billed  for  the  additional  10 
per  cent  occasionally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Who  is  to  blame  for  that? 
Not  us. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  people.  Had  you 
assumed  100  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule 
set  by  the  medical  services  or  by  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  these  people  would  not 
be  billed  for  that  additional  10  per  cent. 
They  were  not  billed  for  it  under  the  Wind- 
sor medical  plan,  but  they  are  being  billed 
for  it  under  this  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But  you  see,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  here  is  this,  and  this  is  what 
I  was  saying  to  a  group  on  Friday,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Those  same  doctors 
before  OHSIP  came  in,  were  happily  accept- 
ing 90  per  cent.  When  OHSIP  came  in  they 
decided  to  bill  the  extra  10  per  cent.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  done  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Regardless  of  what  the 
hon.    Minister   may   say,    the   patient   is    the 


individual  who  eventually  is  concerned  and 
he  finds  himself  today  billed  an  additional 
10  per  cent  which  he  was  not  billed  before 
under  the  plan  that  was  in  existence  and 
operated  very,  very  well,  the  best  plan,  we 
could  say,  we  had  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Blame  the  doctors  in 
Windsor,  not  us. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Minister  can  blame 
the  doctors,  I  do  not  blame  them,  I  blame 
the  plan. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
government  provoked  all  the  doctors  in  the 
province  to  charge  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  no,  we  did  not. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  on  to  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
by  the  city  of  Windsor  council.  The  con- 
ckiding  paragraph  is,  and  that  is  concerning 
the  90  per  cent  of  Ontario  Medical  Associa- 
tion schedule  of  tariffs: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  council  of  the 
corporation  of  the  dty  of  Kitchener  make 
the  strongest  possible  representation  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  review  and  amend  the  Ontario  Health 
Services  Insurance  Plan  legislation  to  pro- 
vide 100  per  cent  coverage  for  all  avail- 
able health  and  medical  services. 

That  was  originally  passed  by  the  city  of 
Kitchener  and  endorsed  by  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  I  may  just  interrupt  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  is  to  be  a  vote 
at  10:15,  as  I  understand  was  arranged,  I 
have  three  more  speakers;  and  if  the  Minis- 
ter is  to  reply,  that  leaves  about  two  minutes 
for  each  remaining  speaker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  speak  just  one 
more  minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  curtail  my 
remarks. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  subject  of  chiroprac- 
tors, likewise,  was  endorsed  by  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Windsor.  The  original  resolu- 
tion came  from  the  city  of  Chatham.  The 
Liberal  Party  itself  would  do  away  with  all 
premiums  eventually,  we  would  prefer  to 
have  premiums  at  the  present  rate  tied  to 
income  rather  than  the  way  the  government 
scheme  is. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I  do  regret  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  medical  services  you  have 
a  three-fee  structure,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  hospital  services  plan  there  is  only  a 
two-fee  structure.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  having  both  plans  the  same,  pre- 
ferably with  a  three-fee  structure  and  likewise 
with  a  subsidy  to  the  hospital  services  plan, 
the  same  as  the  medical  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  touch 
on  two  subjects;  one,  when  we  discussed  the 
question  of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
as  related  to  Medicare,  we  were  assured  that 
this  plan  in  no  way  would  affect  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  And,  lo  and  behold, 
the  collective  bargaining  agreements  that  call 
for  100  per  cent  of  premiums  and  100  per 
cent  coverage  under  a  medical  plan,  have 
now  been  negated  under  this  government's 
legislation.  The  doctors  are  now  saying  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  90  per  cent 
as  equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  and  this  party 
urged  the  government  to  legislate  in  this  area, 
thus  protecting  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  this  province.  I  only  have  to 
refer  to  the  headlines  in  the  Star,  "Doctor 
Poll  Finds  75  per  cent  Charge  Over  OHSIP 
Rate."  When  this  matter  was  raised— I  recall 
very  vividly  when  the  Premier  of  this  province 
said  that  this  would  not  happen  and  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  doctors  of  this  province.  I 
am  sure  that  his  faith  must  be  shattered  now 
as  a  result  of  the  doctors  over-billing  in  this 
province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  document 
here  that  was  sent  out  to  a  number  of 
patients  of  one  doctor,  and  I  just  want  to 
read  it  into  the  record.  Here  is  a  note  that 
is  given  to  every  patient,  and  it  says: 

We  do  not  accept  direct  payment  from 
any  insuring  agency,  government  or  other- 
wise. You  are  directly  responsible  to  us  for 
payment  of  the  services  rendered  and  you 
will  be  reimbursed  by  your  insuring  agency 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  OMA  tariff.  Our 
minimum- 
Get  that. 

-our  minimum  is  100  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
tariff  and  for  certain  surgical  procedures 
somewhat  higher  than  the  OMA  tariff. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Who 
is  he? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  will  name  him  if  the  members 
want  his  name.  Dr.  S.  H.  Wetzill,  MD,  and 
associates,  in  Oshawa.    There  are  a  number 


of  doctors  giving  out  these  kind  of  notices 
to  their  patients,  and  they  are  not  even 
prepared  to  participate,  and  the  member  from 
Windsor  pointed  out  under  Windsor  medical 
that  they  did  accept  90  per  cent.  But  why 
are  the  doctors  refusing  to  accept  90  per  cent 
of  your  schedule,  or  your  new  plan?  PSI 
paid  100  per  cent,  PSI  paid  100  per  cent  of 
the  OMA  schedule  of  fees,  and  there  were 
some  millions  of  workers  in  this  province 
covered  under  the  PSI  plan. 

I  want  to  touch  on  one  other  point  and 
that  is  the  guidelines  that  this  government  has 
set  up  under  the  Ontario  Hospital  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  hospital  workers.  We  had 
Bill  41  and  Bill  90  that  provided  compulsory 
arbitration  for  the  hospital  workers  in  this 
province,  and  I  want  to  suggest,  again,  that 
if  the  Ontario  Hospital  Commission  are  going 
to  set  guidelines  for  hospital  workers  in  this 
province,  effectively  killing  free  collective 
bargaining,  then  I  would  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Minister  that  they  come  to  the  bargaining 
table,  they  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
if  they  are  going  to  set  the  guidelines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:   I  am  saying  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  want  to  conclude  by 
making  one  statement,  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  widening  the  gap  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  hospital  workers  that 
are  negotiating  in  the  public  sector  under 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  there  has  just  got 
to  be  funds  provided  that  give  these  workers 
the  same  kind  of  equity  that  the  workers 
can  get  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  three 
minutes  to  reply  then,  we  would  have  to  pass 
votes  805,  806  and  807  before  we  sound  the 
division  bells  and  put  vote  804.  Shall  we 
pass  these  votes  before  the  Minister  replies? 

The  hon.  Minister;  three  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  it  is  very,  very  diflBcult  to  do  justice 
to  this  important  subject  in  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  time  for  adjournment 
is  10.30  I  must  point  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  that  what  I  want 
to  say  first  is  this:  I  am  happy  to  hear  all 
the  suggestions  from  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  because  as  I  indicated  here  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  really  the  oldest 
young  Tory  of  them  all? 
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Mr.  Ben:  Well  welcome  back!  Where  has 
the  member  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  looking  at  every 
aspect  of  this  programme  and  all  the  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  here  v^^ill  go  into 
the  input  as  we  look  at  it. 

My  hon.  friend  over  here  referred  to  chiro- 
practors. I  met  with  the  chiropractors  recently, 
and  the  pediatrists.  I  am  very  interested  in 
what  they  propose  and  we  are  looking  very 
seriously  at  what  they  suggested. 

The  report  on  the  standing  committee  on 
health  has  been  mentioned  many,  many  times. 
I  would  say  that  the  only  trouble  with  this 
report  is  that  they  did  not  come  and  ask  the 
Minister  of  Health  what  his  department  is 
doing. 

As  I  explained  here  the  other  day,  we  have 
had  a  group  of  over  200  people  working  on  a 
total  health  plan  for  this  province  which  will 
be  unveiled  in  late  January,  and  it  is  in  this 
context  that  a  health  package,  future  health 
planning  for  the  whole  of  this  province  in  all 
its  areas,  will  be  able  to  be  set  against,  and 
will  carry  on.  I  th'nk  that  when  the  hon. 
members  see  this  they  will  see  the  kind  of 
things  that  we  are  doing. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  mention  about  the 
health  clin'c.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  because 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  that 
we  are  very  happy  at  the  way  our  relationship 
has  worked  out  with  these  health  clinics.  We 
think  that  they  will  provide  a  good  demon- 
stration project,  to  show  another  way  of 
delivering  health  services.  We  are  going  to 
be  signing  an  agreement  with  them  very 
shortly  to  pay  them  on  a  capitation  basis, 
something  which  the  task  force  on  the  cost  of 
health  services  in  Canada  suggested  should 
be  done  under  Medicare  plans. 

Also  we  are  going  to  carry  on  research 
studies  through  the  school  of  hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  school  of  public  health  to  find  out 
a  lot  of  thngs  about  how  these  clinics  are 
operating,  and  whether  they  are  bringing 
about  savings  in  areas  such  as  use  of  active 
treatment  beds. 

It  means  that  instead  of  a  fee  for  service 
basis,  they  will  be  paid  a  sum  for  each  mem- 
ber on  the  rolls  of  the  clinic  per  year.  It  is 
an  entirely  different  way  of  paying  and  is 
instead  of  paying  on  a  fee  for  service  basis. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  just  guaranteeing  them  a 
minimum? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  no;  also  do  not  forget 
that  for  instance  in  the  St.  Catharines  clinic 
anyone  in  St.  Catharines  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  free  to  join.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  union,  anyone  can  join. 

Because  I  think  that  this  is  ver>'  significant, 
I  would  like  to  read  this  statement.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  when  our  arrange- 
ments with  the  health  centre  were  concluded, 
we  were  advised  by  senior  officials  of  the 
centres  that  this  was  the  most  progressive 
province  or  government  agency  with  which 
they  ever  dealt  at  any  time. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  fact,  Ontario  is  the 
first  area  in  the  world  where  the  union- 
sponsored  health  centres  have  been  able  to 
conclude  a  capitation  arrangement.  So  I  hope 
that  our  hon.  members  will  remember  that 
when  they  talk  about  our  demonstration 
projects.  In  regard  to  the  administration 
arrangements  that  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  and  others  have  referred  to,  we  realize 
that  these  arrangements  are  presenting  some 
difficulties  and  these  are  being  looked  into. 
We  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to 
correct  them.  In  the  matter  of  arrangements 
for  information  services  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, we  are  going  to  expand  the  office  there 
when  we  know  exactly  what  the  level  of 
calls  is  going  to  be  once  we  get  out  of  the 
crisis  period.  We  are  going  to  expand  it  to 
make  it  a  full  public  information  office  as 
we  are  going  to  do  in  London  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  instead  of  the  zenith 
line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes.  We  have  found  out 
that  the  zenith  line  would  not  be  practical 
because  it  would  overload  our  Toronto 
switchboard.  It  would  not  adequately  serve 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  I  make  this  arrangement 
instead  of  the  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Five  weeks  ago  we 
thought  this  would  work,  but  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  now  tells  us  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  did  not  do  this  and  instead 
expand  our  office  over  there.  We  have  taken 
this  advice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  I  do  not  have 
any  further  time  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  these 
things.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
major  area  of  concern  of  the  people  of  this 
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province  has  been  with  the  90  per  cent  pay- 
ment of  the  OMA  fee  schedule.  I  think  that 
we  had  hoped  that  many  doctors  would 
accept  this.  We  still  do  not  know  exactiy  how 
many  are;  even  the  survey  that  was  referred 
to  in  the  Daily  Star  on  Saturday  was  taken 
among  doctors  that  were  at  a  certain  meeting. 
We  are  doing  studies  to  find  out  just  exactly 
what  the  picture  is. 

It  was  reported  at  a  meeting  in  Burlington 
that  doctors  told  me  that  they  had  not  been 
paid  and  yet  we  got  a  printout  from  the 
computers  and  found  that,  in  fact,  they  had 
received  or  been  sent  cheques  from  OHSIP. 
One  in  the  middle  of  November.  I  guess  they 
just  forget.  People  get  kind  of  worked  up  in 
their  emotional  concern  with  this  matter,  but 
I  do  want  to  remind  the  members  what  we 
have  said. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  payments  on  the 
swimming  pools  were  probably  due. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  did  propose  under 
the  original  OMSIP  legislation  to  pay  100 
per  cent  of  the  OMA  fee  schedule.  I  be- 
lieve all  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  argued  at  great  length  against  ths 
section  and  voted  against  it.  Then  eventually 
we  decided  we  would  have  to  change  our 
legislation  and  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
fee  schedule,  which  of  course- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is,  of  course,  why 
we  moved  to  pay  90  per  cent  when  we 
brought  OHSIP  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  These  are  the  facts.  The 
record  shows  that  you  voted  against  it.  If 
you  just  listen  to  my  whole  story,  which  if 
taken  in  its  total  context,  of  course  is  that 
there  is  m  province  in  Canada  that  is  pay- 
ing the  full  100  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule. 
So  when  we  think  about  th'.s,  you  realize 
that  if  we  are  to  change,  it  would  be  some- 
thing different  from  what  has  been  instituted 
in  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Except  the  other 
provinces  say  the  doctors  must  accept. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No  they  do  not.  They 
say  that  if  you  work  within  the  plan,  you 
must  accept,  which  is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  know  if  you  play  bridge  you 
should  keep  in  mind  that  you  play  best 
when  you  pass. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  When  we  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  this  province,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  take  the  appropriate  steps.  As  I 
toid  this  House  before,  and  I  have  told  many 
groups  around  ths  province  when  we  have 
spoken  about  OHSIP,  everything  concerned 
with  this  plan  is  under  consideration  and 
when  we  are  finished,  we  will  have  the  best 
health  care  plan  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  votes  carry? 
Votes  805  to  807,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  vote  804: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  that 
vote  804  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $12,000. 
Those  in  favour  of  Mr,  Nixon's  motion  will 
please   rise. 

Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  motion  will 
please  rise. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  47. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Vote  804  agreed  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  take  second 
readings  and  other  matters  that  are  on  the 
order  paper.  At  eight  o'clock  we  will  con- 
sider order  number  26,  that  is,  concurrence 
in  the  supply  for  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:45  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  our  gal- 
leries we  have  as  guests,  students  from  Hum- 
ber  College  in  Toronto  in  the  east  gallery; 
and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from  May- 
field  Secondary  School,  Brampton,  and  St. 
Joseph's   Commercial  School,   Toronto. 

Later  this  afternoon  in  the  east  gallery  we 
will  have  students  from  St.  Martin  de  Porres 
Separate  School,  West  Hill. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  commissioner  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
Atlantic  Acceptance  delivered  to  me  yesterday 
the  first  copy  of  his  report.  It  is  a  four  volume 
document  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
will  have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  for 
distribution  to  all  the  members  here  and  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  so  it  ap- 
pears it  will  take  another  week  or  so.  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  release  it  a 
week  from  tomorrow;  that  would  be  Decem- 
ber 10.  We  will  make  arrangements  for  the 
necessary  briefings  and  so  on  at  that  time. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading  authority  in  the  field 
of  pulmonary  diseases  will  conduct  a  com- 
plete review  and  study  of  silicosis  in  Ontario 
mines.  Dr.  John  F.  Paterson,  head  of  the 
department  of  medicine  at  Sunnybrook  Hos- 
pital, will  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  inci- 
dence of  silicosis  among  miners,  the  efficacy 
of  present  preventative  measures  and  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

This  will,  in  effect,  be  an  updating  of  Dr. 
Paterson's  previous  study  conducted  in  1958, 
and  a  review  of  the  resultant  developments  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  silicosis,  sir, 
since  his  findings  were  reported  in  The  De- 
partment of  Mines  bulletin  No.  158,  published 
in  December  of  1959.  Dr.  Paterson  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  new  report  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations  for  delivery  to  me  by 
June  of  1971. 


Dr.  Paterson  will  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand  in  carrying  out  his  investigations 
and  he  will  have  the  complete  co-operation 
of  The  Department  of  Mines  and  the  mining 
industry  in  our  efforts  to  further  improve  the 
miners'  environment. 

Silicosis,  a  lung  condition  arising  from  the 
inhalation  of  silica  dust  particles,  has  been  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  mining  industry  and 
to  the  government.  In  his  1959  report.  Dr. 
Paterson  found  that  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  his  investigation,  there  had  been  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
among  Ontario  miners.  He  stated  that  ade- 
quate dust  control  and  ventilation  provided 
the  most  effective  preventative  measures.  The 
purpose  of  th^'s  new  study  is  to  report  and 
review  material,  statistics  and  development  in 
the  intervening  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  matter  of  personal  privi- 
lege. 

Yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  direct  two 
questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs.  The  first  question 
had  to  do  with  the  source  of  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  certain  real 
estate  property  in  the  city  of  Toronto  by  J. 
V.   Franciotti  Real  Estate  Limited,  Toronto. 

Subsequently,  and  without  any  intention  on 
my  part  to  connect  it  with  the  previous  ques- 
tion, I  questioned  the  same  Minister  as  to  the 
possibility  of  agreement  with  Switzerland  for 
an  exchange  of  information  on  tax  and  secur- 
ity offences.  I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  all  members  of  the  House  that  there 
was  no  intention,  on  my  part,  to  connect  J.  V. 
Franciotti  Real  Estate  Limited  with  my  en- 
quiry as  to  information  relative  to  tax  and 
security  offences. 

I  wish  to  make  it  amply  clear  also,  and  to 
confirm,  that  the  source  of  funds  has  since 
been  disclosed  to  me  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  or  suggestion  of  illegal  or  foreign 
funds  involved.  If  this  has  caused  any  em- 
barrassment to  Mr.  Franciotti  or  his  associates, 
I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  perhaps  we  will  not 
start  the  oral  question  period  until  this  mat- 
ter has  been  settled. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Regarding  an  amendment  to 
The  Highway  TrafiBc  Act  that  came  into  effect 
yesterday— the   mandatory  breathalyzer  tests. 

This  bill,  as  it  stand  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
means  that  anyone  who  fails  to  comply— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —could  have  a  charge  against 
them— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 
Mr.  Sargent:  —and  could  not  be  bonded- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  will 

resume  his  seat 

If  the  hon.  member  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  would  like  to  move  that  the  House  adjourn 
to  debate  a  matter  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance under  the  rules  of  the  House,  which  in 
that  respect  have  not  been  amended,  then 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  will  make  his  inten- 
tion known  to  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  Mr. 
Speaker  may  deal  with  it.  This  is  not  the 
opportunit\'  for  the  hon.  member  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  apologize  for  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  adjourn  to  debate 
this  very  important  issue.  Anyone  who  fails 
to  comply  can  never  get  a  passport,  can 
never  be  bonded,  can  never  get  a  govern- 
ment job.  All  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will 
have  a  criminal  record  against  them,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  bad  piece  of  law.  We  should 
debate  that  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  rules  have  not  changed 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  The  practice 
and  procedure  in  this  Legislature  heretofore 
is  that  such  a  motion  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  morning,  and  this  has 
not  been  done.  At  seven  minutes  to  two  the 
hon.  member  acquainted  me  with  his  intention 
of  making  this  motion. 

However,  that  is  not  the  important  prob- 
lem at  the  moment.  The  rules  of  the  House 
provide  that  any  bill,  or  any  matter  that  has 
been  considered  and  decided  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  same  session  may  not  be  raised 
again. 


My  understanding  is  that  the  hon.  member 
wishes  to  debate  a  bill  which  has  been  passed 
by  this  House  and  is  now  in  force.  My  obser- 
vation to  him  would  be  that  the  only  way 
that  could  be  done,  of  course,  would  be  by 
introducing  a  bill,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  to 
repeal  this  bill.  So,  therefore,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber and  his  motion  are  quite  out  of  order. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier 
what  significance  the  overwhelming  support 
expressed  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto  for  lot- 
teries and  for  amalgamation  might  have  on 
government  policy  and  what  reaction  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  to  the  results  of  the 
referendum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
take  note  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  those 
citizens  who  cast  their  ballots  yesterday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  Re- 
garding the  policy  review  pertaining  to  lot- 
teries that  the  Premier  indicated  a  few  days 
ago  was  underway,  does  that  include  the 
possibility  of  arranging  legal  requirements 
for  municipal  lotteries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  it  would,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  really  embodies  the  examination 
of  the  means  by  which  we  can,  if  we  decide 
to,  have  them  implement  the  powers  that 
are  given  to  the  province  under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary.  Is  this 
review  being  undertaken  by  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee or  a  committee  of  people  in  the 
administration?  If  so,  would  this  group  be 
receiving  submissions  from  those  people  in 
the  community  that  might  be  interested  either 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  legislation  does  not  come  into  effect 
until  January  1.  It  is  an  examination  by  the 
government  as  to  what  action  might  be 
appropriate. 

There  is  no  question  of  receiving  submis- 
sions from  the  public  in  that  matter.  The 
amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  have  been 
made  and  we  are  simply  looking  at  how  we 
are  going  to  handle  it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  not  the  Premier  consider  it  advisable, 
before  embarking  on  new  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  get  the  views  of  those  people  in  the 
community  that  might  have  some  significant 
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contribution  to  make  in  the  formation  of  this 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  had,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  expression  of  opinion  in  this 
regard.  The  matter  has  been  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  because  the  legislation 
had  to  be  passed  there.  I  think  that  this  was 
a  pretty  fair  public  examination. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  further 
question  of  the  Premier,  following  his  an- 
nouncement that  the  Royal  commission  report 
pertaining  to  Atlantic  Acceptance  would  be 
available  soon.  I  have  checked  this  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
who  is  infallible  in  these  matters  and  he 
said  that  this  commission  has  been  sitting  for 
four  years. 

Does  the  Premier  think  it  might  be  advis- 
able in  these  cases,  as  they  come  forward,  to 
give  the  responsibility  of  the  investigation  to 
a  Royal  commission  which  can,  let  us  say, 
give  attention  to  it  on  a  more  immediate 
basis?  In  other  words  the  commission  might 
not  have  to  share  its  responsibihties  with 
other  activities  in  the  community.  It  seems  to 
me  that  after  four  years  the  commission  find- 
ings would  be  of  great  importance,  but  in 
fact  it  is  reporting  on  something  that  is 
becoming  ancient  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  One  can  submit  this  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  government  can,  I 
suppose,  impose  any  limitation  they  want  on 
it.  We  have  had  some  commissions  with  time 
limitation,  and  we  have  had  select  committees 
with  time  limitations  within  which  they  have 
to  report,  but  this  was  a  very  involved  matter. 
I  think  when  members  see  the  report  they 
will  understand  that  it  could  not  be  limited. 
I  do  not  know;  it  may  have  been  possible 
to  do  it  in  somewhat  less  time.  I  believe  the 
report  itself  was  completed  last  summer  and 
it  has  taken  this  long  to  put  it  into  the  form 
in  which  it  now  is.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
particularly  want  to  substitute  my  judgement 
for  that  of  the  commissioner,  as  to  how  much 
time  he  should  take  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  his  commission. 

I  recognize  that  this  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time,  but  as  I  said  it  is  a  very  complex 
matter.  We  asked  the  commissioner  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  might  be  done 
to  see  that  matters  like  this  did  not  happen 
again,  and  I  suppose  really  he  took  the  time 
that  he  considered  necessary  to  do  the  job 
that  he  was  asked  to  do. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  proper  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the  report 


as  we  did  with  the  select  committee  that 
was  dealing  with  the  Smith  report,  but  in 
any  event  it  is  much  too  late  now.  The  hon. 
member  is  asking  me  a  theoretical  question. 
The  report  is  there  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
prove  to  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  could 
tell  me,  as  a  supplementary  question,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  devoted  his  full 
time  to  it;  or  did  he  in  fact  undertake  other 
responsibilities  as  a  judge  during  that  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  does  not  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not.  I  rather 
doubt  that  he  gave  up  all  his  other  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  question 
of  Royal  commissions  with  judges,  what  really 
happens  is  that  the  judge  is  detached  from 
his  court  room  to  serve  as  Royal  commissioner 
and  his  fellow  judges  simply  have  to  double 
up  and  do  his  work. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the 
working  hours  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  devoted  to 
this  report,  and  how  many  were  devoted  to 
his  normal  duties,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  a  great  deal  of  his  working  time  was 
taken  up  with  it.  The  hearings  continued  on 
for  months  and  months;  that  was  the  only 
way  he  could  get  at  the  facts.  It  is  the  most 
tangled  web  that  one  could  imagine  and  it 
took  a  very  very  long  time  to  sort  it  all  out 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  will  perhaps 
be  appreciative  of  the  effort  that  went  into  it 
when  he  sees  the  report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General:  Yesterday  he  indi- 
cated that  he  might  have  something  further 
to  say  about  the  charges  made  by  Peter  Lott 
as  far  as  the  Metropolitan— or  I  believe  the 
city  of  Toronto— police  force  is  concerned. 

Is  the  Attorney  General  now  prepared  to 
give  some  further  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  he,  in  his  capacity  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  undertake  an  investigation  into  the 
charges  made  by  Constable  Lott? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  offer  this  further.  It  is  not 
what  I  consider  would  be  the  answer  I  would 
propose  to  give  perhaps  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day— but  yesterday,  when  the  hon.  member 
asked  his  question,  I  had  arranged  at  that 
time  a  meeting  with  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  police  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
met  them  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  whole 
board. 
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Among  the  things  which  we  reviewed  was 
this  particular  case.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  aware  from  the  newspaper  reports  that 
the  chief  will  be  filing  a  report  and  that  they 
will  be  conducting  an  investigation. 

I  would  say  generally  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  of  this  kind,  that  I  feel  that  the 
board  has  a  responsibility  of  its  own  to  review 
in  public  these  matters;  many  of  them  that 
are  their  duty  and  their  responsibility.  Yes- 
terday when  the  hon.  member  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  me,  he  referred  to  the  Bennett  case. 
Now  I  had  spoken  about  the  investigation  of 
the  Bennett  matter  and  made  some  statement 
about  it  in  the  House.  And  he  also  referred  to 
the  Shirley  Hunter  case.  In  that  case,  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  board  of 
police  commissioners— I  indicated  that  my 
views  were  they  should  conduct  the  enquiry, 
that  they  should  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission— and  the  thought 
of  the  citizens  review  board,  this  is  something 
I  do  not  accept  as  a  sensible  way  to  go. 

I  am  making  my  statement  that  extensive 
at  this  time,  but  I  just  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  before  he  asked  the  question,  I 
had  yesterday  arranged  for  discussion  with 
the  board  and  I  have  had  that  discussion.  The 
investigation  will  be  carried  on  by  them  and 
I  will  have  something  more  to  say  a  little 
later  in  the  question  period. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  They 
finally  answered  your  letter  of  October  12— 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  had  no  difficulty 
communicating. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question  about  the  difficulty  in  com- 
munications. I  understood  the  Attorney 
General  to  say  in  this  House  some  weeks  ago 
that  he  felt  the  Police  Commission  should 
undertake  certain  investigations  and  he  in- 
formed them  of  this,  but  that  they  have  not 
undertaken  the  investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  should  perhaps  have 
made  it  clear;  the  Hunter  case,  which  the 
hon.  member  seems  to  assume  was  finished— 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  being  investigated  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  one  of  the 
matters  we  also  discussed  this  morning. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  did  they  say  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  later  if  he  will  ask  the  proper  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park; 
a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Six  weeks  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  takes  time  to  get  the 
facts. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  supple- 
mentary question  to  the  Attorney  General:  In 
light  of  the  wide  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  with  the  traffic  courts,  would  the 
Attorney  General  assure  us  that  the  Lott  re- 
port will  be  made  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  report  on  that 
matter  when  I  give  my  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  yesterday,  including 
that  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Attorney  General  is  very  circumspect  today. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  could  I 
put  this  question  to  the  Prime  Minister?  Is 
it  the  government's  intention  to  bring  amend- 
ments to  The  Assessment  Act,  now  before  the 
House,  to  incorporate  or  at  least  to  reflect  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  farm  assessment  and  taxation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
ask  that  this  question  be  held  for  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs?  If  the  Minister  does 
not  turn  up  later,  before  the  question  period 
is  over,  I  will  find  out  and  let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  to  the  Attorney 
General:  In  view  of  the  news  dispatches  this 
morning  that  the  new  section  to  the  Criminal 
Code,  with  regard  to  breathalyzer  tests,  is 
not  being  implemented  in  some  areas  because 
of  the  lack  of  equipment  and  in  other  areas 
because  the  policemen  have  not  yet  received 
instructions,  would  the  Attorney  General  in- 
dicate exactly  what  the  situation  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  adequacy  of  equipment  across  the 
province  to  enforce  it;  and  what  conceivably 
is  meant  by  the  proposition  that  they  are 
waiting  instructions  to  enforce  the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
can  answer  very  fully.  I  have  some  notes 
before  me  and  perhaps  I  might  use  those  and 
expand  upon  them. 

At  the  present  time  in  Ontario  there  are  92 
breathalyzer  units;  55  are  located  in  provin- 
cial police  detachments  and  37  in  municipal 
police     departments.      We     have     conducted 
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courses  through  the  centre  of  forensic  science 
to  train  police  officers  and  technicians  to  oper- 
ate these  units. 

With  the  proclamation  of  sections  223  and 
224  of  the  code  we  have  designated  394 
persons  as  qualified  technicians  and  23  per- 
sons as  analysts,  that  is  394  qualified  tech- 
nicians to  take  the  tests  and  23  persons  as 
analysts.  That  is  in  compliance  with  section 
224,  subsection  6(a)  and  224A,  subsection 
6(a). 

These  units— that  is  the  92  units— are 
located  in  the  Ontario  provincial  police  district 
headquarters  and  also  in  many  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  detachments  in  the  17 
districts,  as  well  as  within  selected  municipal 
police  departments.  I  have  a  list  of  tiiose 
placements. 

There  are,  in  the  north  part  of  Ontario, 
some  areas  which  do  not  have  units  readily 
available.  However,  every  provincial  police 
detachment  does  have  the  containers  which 
will  enable  the  samples  to  be  taken  so  that  a 
prisoner  does  not  have  to  be  transported  to 
the  machine.  To  this  extent  there  is  full  com- 
pliance with  the  proclamation. 

The  sections  to  which  I  refer  have  not  been 
proclaimed— that  is  sections  224A,  1(c)  1,  and 
224A,  1(f)  3;  they  have  not  been  proclaimed 
as  the  federal  Attorney  General  has  not  as 
yet  designated  an  approved  container.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  requirement  at  this  time  to 
provide  the  accused  with  a  sample  of  his 
breath.  The  law  was  designed  in  its  thinking 
so  that  the  accused  might  demand  and  receive 
a  sample  of  the  breath  at  the  same  time  as 
the  one  was  taken,  yet  they  have  not  pro- 
claimed this  at  the  federal  level. 

On  November  7  we  forwarded  a  memo- 
randum to  all  breathalyzer  units  outlining  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act,  namely,  that  the 
impaired  section  still  exists— that  is  section 
222;  that  there  is  a  new  section  223— which 
enables  the  police  officer  to  demand  a  sample 
of  breath,  and  if  the  sample  is  refused,  he  can 
lay  a  charge  for  such  refusal. 

Section  224  makes  it  an  offence  to  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  with  a  blood  alcohol  count 
level  in  excess  of  80  milligrams. 

To  continue  further,  we  asked  all  police 
forces  some  time  ago  to  send  in  the  names 
of  those  persons  whom  we  trained  of  that 
394— those  that  they  wished  to  be  named 
as  technicians— so  that  they  could  give  them 
a  formal  appointment.  Some  municipal  forces 
have  not  done  this  yet,  however,  they  are 
coming  in.  I  signed  some  certfficates  two 
weeks  ago,  or  thereabouts,  qualifying  394  per- 


sons as  technicians,  many  of  them  OPP  and 
many  of  them  members  of  municipal  police 
forces.  I  think  we  have  quite  fully  prepared 
for  the  proclamation  of  this  law.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  areas  where  there  is  a  little 
difficulty  and  some  police  forces  have  not 
responded  as  quickly  as  we  thought  they 
would.  But  if  they  have  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
was  on  his  feet  for  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  perhaps  should  add 
this,  if  they  have  not  they  are  perhaps  not 
in  a  position  to  demand  the  test;  they  have 
not  qualified  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  supple- 
mentary manner,  may  I  ask— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  asked  the  original  question,  I  think  he 
should  have  the  right  to  ask  the  next  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Attorney  General  did 
not  reply  to  that  part  of  my  question  in  which 
I  asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  the  news 
broadcast  to  the  effect  that  in  some  instances 
the  police  forces  are  awaiting  instructions. 
My  query  was,  what  conceivable  instructions 
are  they  awaiting  when  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  the  law? 

Secondly,  if  I  may  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary question,  how  exactly  is  the  situation 
operating?  It  may  be  that  each  OPP  detach- 
ment has  the  necessary  equipment  to  be  able 
to  record  a  breathalyzer  test,  but  does  that 
mean  there  is  one  piece  of  equipment  in  each 
detachment  and  the  detachment  may  be 
covering  40,  50,  60  or  70  miles?  Anybody 
who  is  suspected  and  wants  to  have  a  test 
will  have  to  be  brought  back  to  the  police 
headquarters  to  have  a  test  taken?  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  breath  sample  may 
have  to  be  brought  a  distance  if  the  person  is 
stopped  on  the  highway,  but  there  are  92; 
as  I  pointed  out,  there  are  17  provincial 
police  districts  within  which  there  are  a 
number  of  detachments.  Every  detachment 
has  a  breathalyzer  as  well  as  many  of  the 
municipal  forces. 

I  think  we  are  fairly  well  equipped  with 
the  mechanical  means  to  carry  this  out.  How- 
ever, I  can  conceive  of  the  situation,  as  I 
am  sure  all  members  can,  where  a  person  is 
in  such  a  state  that  you  have  to  do  more 
than  just  take  samples  of  his  breath  for  the 
protection  of  himself  and  the  protection  of 
the  public. 
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The  instruction  went  out  to  all  police 
forces  as  to  how  this  change  in  the  Act  was 
to  be  carried  out  and  we  have  been  busy  for 
months  in  training  police  personnel  through 
our  centre  of  forensic  science;  we  have  then 
asked  the  head  of  the  force  to  name  those 
personnel  whom  he  wished  to  have  qualified 
as  qualified  technicians,  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  Some  of  those  police  forces,  as  of 
today— only  a  few  of  them— have  not  re- 
sponded. But,  as  I  say,  394  persons  were 
certified  over  my  signature. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Gorrectional 
Services):  They  are  the  fellows  who  take 
your  breath  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General  if,  when  he  leaves 
the  Chamber  tonight,  and  he  is  driving  home 
and  he  has  had  a  touch  before  he  goes,  if 
the  officer  does  not  know  he  is  the  Attorney 
General  and  he  insists  he  take  the  breath- 
alyzer test  and  he  refuses,  does  the  Attorney 
General  think  he  should  be  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence  for  the  rest  of  his  life?  And 
secondly,  I  would  ask  if  he  thinks  this  is 
good  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal 
government  passed  the  law— and  made  it  part 
of  the  Criminal  Code— the  law  which  says  a 
policeman  now  may  require  of  a  person  whom 
he  suspects  to  be  under  the  influence  of  drink 
or  narcotic  or  alcohol,  to  stop  and  give  a 
sample  of  his  breath  for  analysis.  Procedures 
are  laid  down  for  the  analysis  and  for  the 
quantity  of  alcohol— 80  milligrams  per  thou- 
sand—which determines  impairment. 

The  next  section  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
request  to  supply  the  sample  is  refused,  the 
person  is  guilty  of  an  ofi^ence  for  refusing  and 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  were— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  this  good  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  asks, 
"Is  this  good  law?"  This  was  passed  by  our 
federal  Parliament. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Liberals,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Since  when  did  they  start 
passing  "good  laws?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  law,  which  is  now 
part  of  our  Criminal  Code,  is  very  similar  in 
terms  to  that  which  has  been  in  use  in  Brit- 
ain for  some  time,  and  which  has  had  the 
eflFect   of   reducing,   to   a  very   great  extent. 


fatality  and  injury  on  the  highways.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  it  is  good  law.  We 
have  had  our  Highway  Traffic  Act  conform 
to  it  so  that  we  have  the  right  to  lift  or  sus- 
pend a  licence  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
offences. 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  a  supplementary,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
record  if  he  does  not  believe,  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  is  no  defence  on  these  two  points, 
that  this  is  an  invasion  of  privacy  of  a  citizen 
of  this  province.  It  is  an  invasion  of  their 
personal  life? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  a  question  of 
opinion,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it. 
Every  law  one  passes— the  law  to  keep  you 
to  the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  law  which 
makes  you  stop  at  a  stoplight— every  law 
takes  away  some  privilege  which  without  law 
everybody  might  exercise. 

But  every  law,  in  curbing  rights,  extends 
generally  and  enlarges  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. For  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
public  it  becomes  necessary  to  impose  certain 
restrictions.  But  that  in  eff^ect  widens  the 
enjoyment  and  freedom  and  safety  by  which 
you  go. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  it  is  pretty  weak  to 
accept  that  law. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view, 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  question: 
The  Attorney  General  mentioned  that  he  has 
signed  394  certificates  of  qualification;  on 
what  basis  are  those  determined,  by  local 
tests  or  by  province-wide  tests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  These  were  people  who 
had  been  given  training  in  the  use  of  the 
breathalyzer— the  taking  of  the  sample  that 
has  to  be  sent  in  for  analysis. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  by  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  By  our  centre  of  forensic 
sciences  generally— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  brought  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  certain  informa- 
tion and  material  given  to  the  forces. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  are  these  students,  these 
qualified  persons  brought  in  to  a  central  loca- 
tion for  this  course  of  instruction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
of  them  are.  I  could  check  that  for  the  hon. 
member. 
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Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supplement- 
ary, I  noticed  in  the  press  that  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  said  they  were  only 
going  to  enforce  that  section  of  the  code  if 
the  reading  was  .1  or  higher.  And  the  OPP 
said  that  they  were  going  to  enforce  the  code 
if  the  reading  was  .08  or  higher. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  agree  that  it 
is  logical  to  have  two  police  forces  in  the 
province  operating  on  different  bases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  practice 
will  be  that  two  samples  will  be  taken.  I 
think  it  is  required  to  take  two  samples,  15 
minutes  apart.  The  lower  one  is  to  be  the 
one  to  be  relied  upon,  as  I  understand  the 
procedure.  Now,  it  is  very  new  and  we  have 
not  got  it  completely  cleared,  but  I  think, 
generally,  that  while  80  milligrams  is  .08  per 
cent,  I  would  think  that  the  police  force 
should  not  set  its  own  standards  but  should 
follow  the  law.  I  am  told  that  if  it  is  very 
close  to  .08  per  cent  there  might  be  some 
discretion  exercised— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Metro  police  are  going  to 
be  a  bit  more  generous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  discretion  is  exer- 
cised. That  is  all  I  know  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  further  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  a  member  toward 
the  rear  of  the  Opposition.  The  member  for 
York  Centre  has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Has  the  Minister  studied  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  alternative  means  of  breath 
measurement,  such  as  the  glass  capsule 
breathalyzer  that  is  now  on  the  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  studied  them  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  read  about  them,  but 
this  is  the  method  that  has  been  adopted 
generally  across  Canada  and  we  have  not  con- 
templated another  system  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  supplementary. 
Would  the  Minister  study  the  feasibility  of 
these  as  they  would  not  require  the  same 
expertise  in  training  on  the  part  of  individuals 
having  to  use  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  considering 
them,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
been  looking  at  the  various  methods  which 
can  be  used,  and  those  which  are  most  fea- 
sible. 

The  main  object  is  accuracy  in  the  test. 
If  you  have  a  system  which  does  not  give 


accurate  results,  then  it  could  result  in  great 
injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Could  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  he  equate 
the  difference  of  tolerance  in  different 
people— a  100  pound  man  and  a  250  pound 
man? 

The  member  for  High  Park  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Well  and,  I  mean,  have  different  toler- 
ances. How  does  he  equate  that? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  neither  one  of  them 
takes  a  drink,  that  is  why  I  bring  them  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  1  think  if  they  were 
over  .08  per  cent  we  would  have  to  treat 
them  both  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Sarnia):  Do  I  under- 
stand the  Attorney  General  correctly  that  his 
instructions  to  the  police  are  they  are  to 
give  a  test  and  wait  15  minutes  and  give  a 
second  test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  that  is  not  in  the 
instructions. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Could  the  Minister  clarify 
what  he  said  previously  in  connection  with 
a  second  test? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  samples,  15  minutes 
apart. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
hon.  members  seem  particularly  interested  in 
this  matter,  perhaps  I  might  read  a  memo- 
randum which  went  out  to  all  breathalyzer 
units  under  date  of  November  7.  That  is  the 
memo  I  referred  to.  This  is  what  was  sent 
forward. 

It  is  directed  to  all  breathalyzer  units, 
dated  November  7,  and  is  headed,  "Re 
Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  Pertaining 
to  Drinking  and  Driving". 

Information  available  at  present  indi- 
cates that  the  relevant  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  may  be  proclaimed  as  early 
as  December  1,  1969. 

The  following  is  forwarded  as  a  guide 
to  those  parts  of  the  new  sections  which 
may    require    some    explanation    from    a 
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technical  point  of  view.  For  advice  and 
points  of  law  you  should  consult  your 
Crown  attorney.  The  recommended  pro- 
cedure for  the  use  of  the  breathalyzer  is 
included,  so  that  there  will  be  uniformity 
throughout  the  province. 

Section  222:  This  section  is  identical  to 
the  present  section  223,  and  therefore 
requires  no  explanation.  Presumably  the 
evidence  required  for  this  section  from  a 
breathalyzer  operator  will  be  the  same  as 
it  is  at  present. 

That  is,  impairment. 

Section  223:  This  section  allows  a  police 
officer  to  demand  a  sample  of  breath  for 
analysis,  and  provides  a  penalty  for  the 
refusal  to  provide  such  a  sample  with- 
out reasonable  excuse. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  section 
only  applies  where  the  officer  has  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  offence  of  impaired  driving  has  been 
committed. 

Presumably  information  received  by  a 
breathalyzer  operator  from  another  police 
officer  constitutes  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds. 

A  sample  of  his  breath  suitable  to  enable 
an  analysis  to  be  made  is  the  requirement 
of  the  section. 

And  we  go  on  to  say— 

A  proper  and  complete  breath  test  con- 
sists of  the  analysis  of  two,  separate,  deep 
lung  specimens.  The  first  specimen  must 
not  be  collected  until  the  accused  has 
been  in  the  breathalyzer  operator's  presence 
for  at  least  15  minutes. 

The  specimens  should  be  collected  about 
15  minutes  apart  and  the  results  of  the 
analysis  should  agree  within  .02  per  cent, 
or  a  third  specimen  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  half-hour  then. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  That  sounds  like  a  half  hour 
to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  To  continue: 

Failure  by  an  accused  to  provide  a 
proper  sample  should  constitute  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  demand  except  in  cases 
where  the  accused  is  physically  unable  to 
give  a  deep  lung  sample.  In  such  cases 
the  operator  should  analyze  the  sample  and 
record  a  proper  description  of  the  quality 
of  the  specimen  collected  along  with  the 
lesult.   An  offer  by  the  accused  to  provide 


a  blood  sample  may  constitute  reasonable 
excuse  for  refusal  to  provide  a  breath 
sample. 

We  go  on  to  section  224. 

This  section  makes  it  an  offence  for  a 
person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  or  have 
the  care  or  control  of  a  motor  vehicle  when 
his  or  her  blood  alcohol  level  exceeds  80 
milligrams  in  100  millilitres.  All  breath- 
alyzer results  should  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millilitres. 
A  conversion  chart  for  per  cent  parts  per 
thousand  and  milligrams  in  100  millilitres 
is  attached. 

Breathalyzer  readings  should  be  taken  to 
two  decimal  places  and  then  expressed  as 
milligrams  in  100  millilitres.  For  example, 
a  reading  such  as  .088  per  cent  would  be 
taken  as  .08  per  cent  and  reported  as  80 
milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millilitres  of 
blood. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  offence  re- 
quires that  the  blood  alcohol  level  exceed 
80  milligrams  in  100  millilitres. 

Thus  the  minimum,  practical  offence  level  is 
90  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millilitres  of 
blood,  otherwise  you  have  to  take  it  out  to 
a  part  decimal  point.   So  we  take  it  as  90. 

Considering  the  accuracy— 

And  this  has  always  become  the  question  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  asks— 

Considering  the  accuracy  and  the  instru- 
mental tolerance  of  the  breathalyzer,  an 
additional  ten  milligrams  per  100  millilitres 
should  be  allowed.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  minimum  enforcement 
level  be  100  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100 
millilitres  of  blood. 

Mr.  Singer:  Point  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Point  one. 

When  two  breathalyzer  tests  are  con- 
ducted 15  minutes  apart,  the  results  could 
vary  by  .01  per  cent— that  is  10  milligrams 
per  100  millilitres.  Due  to  a  normal  varia- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  two  breath  speci- 
mens, it  is  recommended  that  the  lower 
result  be  reported  on  the  certfficate  of 
analysis. 

The  lower  one,  not  the  higher  one. 

Then  there  were  two  pages  of  further 
technical  directions  with  respect  to  this  matter 
which  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  read.  They 
dealt  with  the  containers,  how  they  would 
be  sent  in  for  analysis  and  so  on. 
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We  gave  these  instructions  as  I  pointed 
out  on  November  7,  and,  I  think,  quite 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Do  I  understand  correctly 
from  what  has  been  read  to  us  by  the  Attorney 
General,  that  the  accused  will  be  taken  into 
the  presence  of  the  person  performing  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  equipment,  be 
held  for  15  minutes  and  that  a  sample  of  his 
breath  will  be  taken?  He  will  then  be  held 
for  another  15  minutes  and  another  sample  of 
the  breath  will  be  taken?  I  would  like  to 
clarify  that;  is  that  correct? 

And  if  that  is  correct,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  on  what  legal  basis  the 
police  have  the  right  to  hold  an  accused  per- 
son without  charge  for  the  additional  15 
minutes,  for  the  second  sample? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  the  hon.  member  states,  or  how 
rightly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  person  stopped 
will  be  taken  to  a  station  or  kept  in  custody 
if  necessary.  But  what  we  point  out  is  that 
the  sample  should  not  be  taken  unless  the 
person  has  been  in  the  presence  of  the  ofBcer 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  answer  to  my  question, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  intended  to  answer 
it— am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  he  is  held 
after  the  initial  sample  is  given  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes?  And  a  second  sample  is 
taken?  I  ask  the  Attorney  General  what  legal 
right  the  police  have  to  hold  the  man  without 
charge  for  the  additional  15  minutes  for  the 
taking  of  the  second  sample. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  have  to  check, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  the  authority  for  that  but 
there  is  authority  for  it.  I  cannot  be  specific 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary  aris- 
ing out  of  what  the  Attorney  General  said. 
Do  I  understand  correctly  that  those  instruc- 
tions that  he  read  recommended  tha*-  no 
charge  be  laid  unless  the  reading  is  0.1?  Is 
that  the  last  part  he  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  exactly  in  those 
words.  We  pointed  out  the  variation  in  the 
mechanical  exactitude  of  this  testing  equip- 
ment, and  the  tolerance  that  should  be 
allowed.  This  was  a  matter  of  tolerance  and 
what  we  said  was  that  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  offence  required  that  the  blood  alcohol 
level  must  exceed  80  milligrams.    It  would 


have  to  be  more  than  80.   Thus  the  minimum 
practical  offence  level  is  90  milligrams. 

Then  we  said,  considering  the  accurancy 
and  the  instrumental  tolerance  of  the  breath- 
alyzer an  additional  10  milligrams  per  100 
millilitres  should  be  allowed;  therefore  we 
recommended  that  the  minimum  enforcement 
level  be  100  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  the  100 
millilitres  of  blood. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  Attorney  General 
please  bring  that  last  sentence  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police?  By  way  of  a  further  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  has  got  it.  They  all 
have  got  that.  Everyone  concerned  got  that 
memorandum. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  understand  that  it  is  going  to 
be  the  common  practice  of  police  forces, 
where  a  person  has  a  reading  of  higher  than 
.08,  which  is  now  a  criminal  offence,  to  charge 
them  not  only  with  that  offence  but  also  with 
the  offence  of  driving  while  their  ability  is 
impaired.  Has  the  Attorney  General  issued 
any  instructions  about  the  duplicity  of  this 
kind  of  charge,  recognizing  that  they  are 
two  separate  charges  and  perhaps  would  be 
two  separate  offences?  Does  the  Attorney 
General  not  agree  that  this  double  charging 
would  be  unfair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  sections  are  still 
in  the  code.  The  offence  of  driving  while 
impaired  is  there  and  then  there  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  taking  of  the  test  and  then 
the  further  offence  of  refusing.  I  did  not 
quite  get  from  the  hon.  member— there  would 
be  the  offence  of  impaired  driving;  what  other 
offence  does  he  say  is  being  charged? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  amendment  to  the  code 
has  created  a  new  offence  of  having  a  blood 
alcohol  content  of  higher  than  .08;  that  by 
itself  is  an  offence.  Now  it  has  been  indicated 
by  certain  police  departments  and  by  certain 
Crown  attorneys  that  it  will  be  their  inten- 
tion to  charge  a  person  found  in  this  condition 
with  two  offences— the  offence  of  having  a 
higher  blood  alcohol  content  than  the  code 
allows  and,  secondly,  with  the  offence  of 
driving  while  the  ability  is  impaired.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  read  that  and  I  wonder  if 
the  Attorney  General  has  any  views  on  it 
and  has  given  any  instructions  to  enforcement 
authorities  about  this. 

Hon.  Mrj  Wisharti  I  have  not  seen  any  such 
suggestion.  I  would  be  a  bit  shocked  to  find 
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out  if  that  were  followed.  But  let  me  point 
out,  it  is  not  an  offence  for  me  to  stand 
here  and  have  .1  parts  of  alcohol  in  my 
blood.  It  is  only  an  offence  when  connected 
with  the  control  or  operation  of  a  vehicle. 
That  is  the  impaired  driving  charge  right 
there. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  charge  of  ability  im- 
paired still  continues.  It  is  still  there.  It  is 
an  old  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Only  if  it  is  related  to 
the  care,  operation  or  control  of  a  vehicle. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know— they  both  relate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  if  you  pick  up  a 
person  he  must  be  at  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle. 
If  his  blood  content  is  over  the  permitted 
amount,  then  he  is  charged  with  operating  a 
vehicle,  if  they  are  driving.  I  cannot  see  how 
you  could  charge  two  offences.  It  has  got  to 
be  related  to  the  vehicle. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  If  you  are  going  to  drink  and 
drive,  make  sure  you  have  a  car. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  the  academic 
legal  problem  raised  here  might  be  better 
decided  by  the  courts  at  a  later  time.  I  think 
that  we  have  had  a  very  full  discussion  of 
this  matter,  therefore  I  would  rule  out  of 
order  further  supplementaries  on  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  our  extended  pre- 
occupation on  this  issue,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
go  back  to  my  original  question  and  put  it 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs?  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Minister  to  bring  in 
amendments  to  The  Assessment  Act  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  incorporate,  or  at  least 
to  reflect,  the  import  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  on  farm  assessment  and 
taxation? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  indicated 
before  that  it  would  not  be  possible  at  this 
session.  We  have,  I  believe,  commenced 
testing  recommendations  of  a  report  in  a 
county.  It  will  take  a  month  or  so  to  do  that. 
Presumably,  when  we  have  the  results  of  the 
testing  and  know  what  the  implications  of 
the  report  are  on  a  whole  county,  or  perhaps 
two  counties,  or  parts  of  another  county,  then 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  move  to  amend- 
ments. I  would  hope  early  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  a  supplementary?       '  ■      ' 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  On  that  point,  is  the 
Minister  still  intending  to  send  the  report  to 
the  agriculture  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing great  trouble,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  arranging 
a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  committee  to 
do  this.  I  understand  that  there  are  several 
committees  meeting  with  the  same  personnel. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  hoped  to  be  there.  I  understand  he 
is  somewhat  preoccupied  with  another  com- 
mittee at  this  point.  The  chairman's  office  was 
in  touch  with  me  this  morning  as  to  when  a 
time  could  be  arranged,  and  I  do  not  think 
a  time  has  been  arranged  as  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  York 
South  completed  his  questions?  The  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  two-point 
question  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  Can 
the  hon.  Treasurer  advise  the  House  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  he  hopes  to  save  this  year 
by  central  purchasing?  Secondly,  why  is  The 
Department  of  Highways  not  included  in 
central  purchasing? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  I 
seem  to  recall  answering  a  similar  question 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  an- 
swering my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
trying  to  remember  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  told  the  truth  the  first 

time— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  always  tell  the 
truth;  you  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  talks  fast;  just  listen 

fast! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  Department 
of  Highways  is  not  excluded.  That  is  rather  a 
negative  way  to  say  it,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
information,  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
involved  in  the  central  purchasing  function. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  they  say  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  may  be  wrong.  But  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Highways  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  central  purchasing  board.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  how  much  has 
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been  saved  yet.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cen- 
tral purchasing  committee  could  tell  us  yet 
what  has  been  saved,  but  they  will.  When 
they  do  we  will  be  happy  to  tell  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Would  the  Prime  Min- 
ister look  into  the  possibility  of  extending 
GO-Transit  north  from  Metro  Toronto  to  in- 
clude places  like  Newmarket,  Aurora  and  up 
as  far  as  Barrie  by  the  use  of  dayliners  on 
the  Canadian  National  Railways?  It  operates 
there  on  the  weekend,  but  could  be  utilized 
to  provide  an  extension  of  GO  on  weekdays 
with  a  stopover  at  Barrie  overnight  and  com- 
ing southward  the  next  morning  from  Monday 
to  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  possibility  has  been  examined 
by  the  technical  people  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  whole  question  for  some  consid- 
erable time.  I  will  check  and  find  out.  I  do 
not  know  how  feasible  it  is  to  set  up  a  rail 
service  that  operates  only  on  certain  days  of 
the  week.  However,  I  would  be  happy  to 
check  with  the  GO-Transit  people. 

I  think  I  will  find  that  they  have  looked 
into  this  possibility  because  they  examined  all 
possibilities  as  far  as  utilization  of  track  is 
concerned,  and  other  modes  of  transportation 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  report  I  gave  the 
House  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Has  the  Minister  been  in  communication 
with  the  city  of  Hamilton  board  of  education 
with  regard  to  the  pending  resignations  of 
some  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  that  area 
due  to  an  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
contract? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  was  some  com- 
munication to  my  ofiice  this  morning  from 
the  Hamilton  board  of  education  wishing  to 
bring  ofiicially  to  my  attention  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  I  antici- 
pate we  will  be  meeting  with  them  some 
time  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East,  r'  V 


Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Did  the  Minister  meet  with  the  hon. 
Gerard  Pelletier  today  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tional telev.'sion  arrangements,  and  if  so, 
what  were  the  results  of  the  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  council 
of  Ministers  of  Education  have  been  meeting 
yesterday  and  today  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Pelletier  joined  us  for  discusj 
sions  this  morning  related  to  educational  tele- 
vision, its  definition,  and  one  or  two  related 
matters,  such  as  finance.  The  meetings  were 
still  going  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  returned 
here.  I  hope  to  eventually  join  them  again 
later  on  this  afternoon. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  the  definition, 
we  have  made  very  substantial  progress.       ^ 

Mr,  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  Minister  tell  us 
whether  this  government  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  for  the  over-$500,000 
worth  of  capital  equipment?  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  discussions  and  the  rather  awkward  posi- 
tion that  the  Opposition  placed  the  Ministeif 
of  Education  in  at  the  education  committee, 
our  position  is  still  the  same  with  the  federal 
government.  We  believe  that  the  transmis- 
sion should  be  paid  for  by  the  federal  govern^ 
ment.  There  has  been  no  decision  yet  as  to 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  second  supplementary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Tune  in  to  channel  8 
at  10.00  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  might  as  well 
know  that  we  support  his  request  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  growing  concern  in  north- 
eastern Ontario  about  the  delay  in  renewing 
the  contract  of  the  medical  director  of  the 
northeastern  psychiatric  hospital,  will  the 
Minister  inform  the  House  if  the  doctor's 
contract  will  be  renewed?  If  so,  when  will  it 
be,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon,  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for  that 
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question.  It  is  certainly  the  kind  of  question 
that  I  will  have  to  take  under  advisement 
and  get  the  answer  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  in 
response  to  a  statement  coming  from  a  high 
official  in  OHSC  when  he  said  that  the  pri- 
vate ambulance  operators  across  the  province 
would  all  be  out  of  business  in  two  years' 
time,  does  this  represent  government  policy? 
If  so,  when  was  this  change  in  policy  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  statement.  Is  this  something  the 
hon.  member  has  read  in  the  paper  recently? 
Certainly  it  does  not  represent  government 
policy.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment to  put  the  private  ambulance  opera- 
tors out  of  business. 

It  is  our  policy  to  provide  an  effective 
ambulance  network  for  the  province  using 
private  sources,  public  sources,  and  under 
various  arrangements. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  Minister  like  to 
communicate  with  OHSC  and  transmit  that 
message  to  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  High 
Park  a  supplementary? 

Then  the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Is  the  Minister  making  any  presentation 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  today,  other  than  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  morning  press? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  my  department,  particularly 
OWRC,  will  be  attending  the  meetings  today 
in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Burr:  As  a  supplementary,  could  the 
Minister  explain  how  water  pollution  is  being 
reduced  or  eliminated  in  Ontario  through  the 
publication  of  such  expensive  and  self- 
laudatory  advertisements  as  this  one  appear- 
ing today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  part 
of  a  campaign  to  make  people  aware  of  what 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  is 
doing.  They  had  a  certain  amount  of  funds,  as 
the  hon.  member  knows,  set  aside  in  their 


current  budget  for  this,  and  the  advertisement 
in  this  morning's  newspaper  was  part  of  this 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  Could  the  Minister 
inform  the  House,  of  the  some  19  recom- 
mendations of  the  report,  which  ones  the 
OWRC  were  recommending  be  adopted  by 
the  IJC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  are  talking  about  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  commission?  Well, 
as  far  as  the  reports  dealing  with  the  Great 
Lakes  are  concerned  in  respect  to  detergents 
and  matters  such  as  that,  the  commission  will 
be  making  submissions. 

Rather  than  picking  specific  recommenda- 
tions, the  commission  will  be  dealing  with  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  original  presentation  of 
IJC,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  what  we  feel 
the  standards  should  be  in  the  lakes  in  order 
to  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  those 
bodies  of  water. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Burr:  The  Minister  missed  my  last 
supplementary.  Could  he  give  me  the  cost  of 
the  ad  in  today's  paper,  and  how  many  papers 
it  was  placed  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  understand  the  cost,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  approximately  $10,000  and  it  will 
appear  in  13  dailies. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  A  supple- 
mentary to  tlie  same  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Will  the  presentations  made  by  the  OWRC 
today  to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
consider  the  pollution  in  the  St.  Mary's  River 
at  the  Soo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burr:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
could  be  considered  although  the  commission 
hearing  today  will  deal  mainly  with  waters 
that  are  international,  where  more  than  one 
jurisdiction  borders  on  these  waters,  par- 
ticularly the  lakes.  In  view  of  the  location 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River  I  would  assume  that 
tliis  would  be  included. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the 
hon.  Minister  investigated  the  report  that 
administrative  expenses  of  hospital  insurance 
are  two-thirds  higher  in  Ontario  than  in  the 
rest  of  Canada,  which  report  was  prepared  by 
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the  research  and  statistics  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare? If  the  hon.  Minister  has,  what  is  the 
reason  for  this  excessive  cost  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
seen  this  report  from  the  United  States 
source,  and  not  having  seen  it  I  do  not  know 
what  they  base  it  on.  If  they  have  done  a 
survey  it  must  have  been  in  regard  to  our 
OMSIP  operation- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Hospital  insurance  adminis- 
tration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  I  am  sorry.  Hospital 
administration.  I  will  look  into  it  and  see.  I 
have  not  seen  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

,  Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  the 
Attorney  General:  Due  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  across  Ontario  in  business  and  com- 
merce and  industry  are  concerned  about 
their  privacy,  will  the  Attorney  General  level 
with  the  House  and  tell  us,  is  he  or  is  he  not 
going  to  give  us  a  report  on  the  extent  of  the 
electronic  devices  used  by  the  police  and 
by  other  people  in  this  province?  Is  it  forth- 
coming or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  is  referring  to  a  question 
he  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  money  in  my 
estimates.  We  have  that  information  fairly 
well  completed.  We  have  had  to  check  with 
the  detachments  of  the  force  and  our  esti- 
mates. I  will  have  that  answer  for  him  very 
shortly.  It  is  practically  complete  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Am  I  correct  in  believing  that  Dr.  Pater- 
son's  study  into  the  incidence  of  silicosis  will 
include  a  study  into  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing detection  methods  of  silicosis  and  like 
diseases? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Will  the  study  also  include  the 
relationship  of  such  things  as  emphysema  and 
cancer  and  TB  in  miners  through  their  dust 
exposure  and  silica  dust  exposure? 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  do  not  believe 
so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Minister  without  Portfolio,  from  Stor- 
mont. 

What  has  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
done  within  the  Cabinet  to  provide  jobs  and 
retraining  for  the  600  workers  who  have  been 
displaced  from  Courtaulds  Canada  Limited? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  member  will 
realize  that  the  way  the  question  is  worded,  it 
is  not  a  proper  question  because  proceedings 
in  the  executive  council  are,  I  presume,  in 
camera.  If  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  re- 
phrase his  question,  I  am  sure  the  Minister 
would  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  indicate  what  measures  the  govern- 
ment is  undertaking  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
600  workers  displaced  at  Courtaulds  Canada 
Limited,  Cornwall? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, I  first  want  to  say  my  department  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Levds:  But  the  Minister  will  admit  that 
he  does? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  as  a  member  did  em- 
ploy a  few  of  these  workers  at  Courtaulds 
who  were  laid  off  on  November  1.  I  think 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  could 
give  the  hon.  member  some  answers  as  to 
what  we  have  done  to  save  the  jobs  of  many 
hundreds  of  people  in  Courtaulds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  the  NDP  do- 
ing for  them,  except  shedding  crocodile  tears? 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  direct  another  question 
to  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  if  it  is  on  this  same 
matter,  it  can  be  transferred  to  another  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  prefer  to  refer  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  if  that  is  permissible  on 
this  question. 

To  the  Minister  of  Labour:  in  what  way 
has  the  retraining  programme  in  the  Corn- 
wall area  been  expanded  to  accommodate  600 
new  members  of  the  unemployed  work  force? 
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Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  not  been  expanded  as  yet.  We 
are  working  with  Canada  Manpower  to  assess 
the  needs  of  those  people,  including  retrain- 
ing needs  and  the  possibility  of  employment 
in  the  other  industries. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  is 
the  Minister  saying  diat  with  1,600  people 
unemployed  now  and  another  600  added, 
there  is  no  expansion  of  the  retraining  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  figure  came  from  the 
Minister's  colleague  yesterday.  Is  he  saying 
that  in  the  face  of  that,  there  is  no  guaranteed 
expansion  at  the  moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  regretfully  I 
was  not  in  the  House  yesterday  and  I  did 
not  hear  those  figures. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  has 
the  Minister  no  definite  policies  about  the  600 
people  who  have  been  thrown  into  unemploy- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  lay  off,  in  fact  by  virtue 
of  termination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  initially  I 
believe  that  this  matter  is  being  assessed, 
along  with  the  Canada  Manpower  centres 
there,  as  to  the  needs  of  those  people  and 
the  opportunities  now  present  for  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  are  no  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Actually  by  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary to  the  Minister  of  Mines:  will  he  in- 
clude in  his  study,  or  request  Dr.  Paterson  to 
include  in  his  study,  the  relationship  of 
emphysema  and  other  diseases  to  the  dust 
exposure  in  mines? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  a  subject  matter  that  is  receiving  con- 
sideration for  perhaps  a  further  study  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

'     Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  from  the  standing  educa- 
tion   and   university    affairs    committee,    pre- 


sented a  report  from  the  committee  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted:  Your  com- 
mittee begs  to  report  the  following  bill  with- 
out amendment: 

Bill  41,  The  Ontario  College  of  Art  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools   and   Boards   of  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  we  must  deal  with  the 
disposition  of  the  bills.  The  first  one  is  Bill 
41,  The  Ontario  College  of  Art  Act,  1968- 
1969.  Shall  it  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  next  one  is  Bill  45,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act. 
Shall  it  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  next  one  is  Bill  46,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Education  Act.  Shall  it  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  tiie 
House  the  following  reports: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Settlers  Loan 
Commissioner  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1969. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Loans  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1969. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
bill  without  having  given  notice  thereof.  It 
is  The  Child  Welfare  Amendment  Act,  1968- 
1969,  No.  2,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
adoption  case  which  was  handed  down 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Do   I   have  the   unanimous 

consent  of  the  House? 

The  Minister  will  proceed. 
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T,HE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Minis- 
ter of  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  I  am  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  who,  through  due  process  of  law, 
find  themselves  wards  of  the  Crown  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  our  children's  aid 
societies. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  the 
need  for  clarification  of  our  Child  Welfare 
Act  in  order  to  fully  protect  such  Crown 
wards  as  are  placed  on  adoption. 

Though  the  language  of  the  bill  is  some- 
what technical,  the  amendment  that  is  pro- 
posed will  make  it  clear  that  once  a  child 
has  been  made  a  Crown  ward  and  placed  in 
a  home  with  parents  who  wish  to  adopt  him, 
nothing  should  upset  that  placement  if  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  child  to  remain  there. 

We  felt  it  of  such  importance  to  clarify 
the  position  of  Crown  wards  in  adoption 
homes  that  this  amendment  is  introduced 
today  without  having  been  placed  on  the 
order  paper  in  the  knowledge  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  appreciate  our  desire 
to  protect  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Eleventh  order.  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 
That, 

an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  by  every 
individual  who  was  resident  in  or  had  in- 
come earned  in  Ontario,  being  28  per  cent 
of  the  tax  payable  under  The  Income  Tax 
Act  (Canada)  in  respect  of  the  1970  taxation 
year, 

as  provided  in  Bill  223,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  a  certain  resolution  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  .-  .-•; 


The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  223,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  224,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teaching 
Profession  Act. 

Bill  225,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 

Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade 
Schools  Regulation  Act. 

Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers* 
Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  228,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  232,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchises  Act. 

Bill  233,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  41,  The  Ontario  College  of  Art  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  standing  by  to  give  Royal  assent. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor): Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent.  v  -;    . . 
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The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  41,  The  Ontario  College  of  Art  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Bill  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations 
Act. 

Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Day  Nurs- 
eries Act,  1966. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for 
the  Aged  and  Rest  Homes  Act. 

Bill  189,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Moosonee 
Development  Area  Board  Act,  1966. 

Bill  192,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Serv- 
ices Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  196,  An  Act  to  regulate  farms  on  which 
pregnant  mares  are  kept  for  the  collection  of 
urine. 

Bill  197,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Veterinar- 
ians Act. 

Bill  198,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

Bill  217,  The  Election  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  218,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Voters'  List 
Act. 

Bill  219,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  220,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Im- 
provement Act. 

Bill  221,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  223,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  224,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teaching 
Profession  Act. 

Bill  225,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  Act. 

Bill  226,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade 
Schools  Regulation  Act. 

Bill  227,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  228,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Bill  231,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  232,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchises  Act. 

Bill  233,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act.         •  -     -— 


Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  236,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Premier  last  week,  he  undertook  to  give 
quite  an  extensive  list  of  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease in  indemnity  and  allowances  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  pertaining  to  the 
bill  which  I  expect,  sir,  will  be  called  next, 
The  Executive  Council  Act. 

I  feel,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  want 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion  which  was 
initiated  at  the  time  of  first  reading  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  this  being  December  2 
we  are  halfway  through  the  thirteenth  month 
of  this  session,  making  it  the  longest  session 
in  the  history  of  this  Legislature,  and  one 
which  has  occupied  our  time  quite  completely 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  extension  of  time  is  an  interesting 
thing  to  examine.  I  recall  a  story  around  my 
home  when  the  indemnity,  I  understand,  was 
less  than  $1,000  a  year,  that  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act  required  the  House  to  sit  30 
days  before  even  that  indemnity  was  collected 
and  when  the  period  of  time  was  less,  that  a 
per  diem  of,  I  think,  $6  was  payable. 

The  members  of  the  then  House,  some 
years  previously,  had  completed  their  business 
and  to  their  surprise  and  perhaps  horror,  they 
found  that  the  full  30  days  had  not  elapsed. 
But  I  suppose  the  story  is  apocryphal.  Still 
it  is  told  that  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  include  Saturdays,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  travelling  day  for  meml^ers  in  those 
times,  in  the  total  list  of  days  and  they 
reached  the  required  30  days  so  that  the  in- 
demnity was  payable. 

I  think  we  have  to  discuss  this  matter  as 
openly  as  we  can.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  possible  to  justify  any  particular  amount  of 
indemnity  because  there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  members  of 
the  House  have  their  time  more  fully  occupied 
with  business  here  and  business  in  their  con- 
stituencies than  others.  There  is  nothing  in 
The  Election  Act,  or  any  other  law  that  I 
know  of,  that  makes   the   responsibilities   of 
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all  members  identical  and  you,  sir,  coming 
from  a  rural  area  must  surely  agree  with  me 
that  the  responsibilities  pertaining  to  that  sort 
of  representation  are  responsibilities  far  differ- 
ent from  those  experienced  by  members  from 
urban  constituencies.  But  the  time  required 
for  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Leg- 
islature, as  well  as  the  time  required  in  the 
constituency,  to  deal  with  individual  require- 
ments of  our  constituents— often  complaints, 
but  often  just  simply  calls  for  assistance  and 
further  information— have  grown  enormously 
in  recent  months  and  years  as  well. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  members  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  to  sit  in  this  House  for 
far  longer  than  I  have  told  me  that  they  can 
recall  periods  of  time  when  perhaps  the  calls 
from  their  constituents  would  be  numbered 
at  two  or  three  a  week,  whereas  now  if  they 
are  not  at  home  their  wives  or  someone  help- 
ing them  in  their  business  will  be  receiving 
perhaps  10  or  12  calls  a  day,  and  my  hon. 
friend  from  Huron-Bruce  who  really  knows 
about  these  things  says  sometimes  30  calls. 
But  the  business  has  expanded  in  every  way. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  the  new  rules 
that  were  used  experimentally  for  the  last 
three  weeks  and  up  until  the  end  of  this 
session,  seem  to  be  working  very  well  indeed. 
r  would  predict  that  in  fact  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  will  not  be  longer  than 
this  one,  but  will  be  shorter.  Of  course  it 
would  have  to  be,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
session  in  which  we  do  the  work  of  the  prov- 
ince in  less  than  one  year,  and  of  course  the 
yearly  business  must  be  done  in  less  than  a 
year.  This  is  a  very  special  circumstance; 
when  the  deliberations  have  extended  beyond 
the  12  months. 

I  have  often  thought  even  before  the  session 
has  got  this  long,  that  we  were  far  too  long 
here  at  the  Legislature.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  we  were  far  too  long  away  from 
the  Legislature.  When  the  session  began,  as 
it  has  customarily  in  recent  years,  in  January 
or  early  February,  and  we  sit  right  through 
into  July  and  sometimes  August  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  business  in  one  fell  swoop, 
our  connections  with  our  constituencies  grow 
very  thin.  We  grow  tired  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  then  when  the  work  is  completed, 
we  are  back  at  home  in  the  constituency  for 
perhaps  six  or  seven  months  which  is  really 
a  poor  distribution  of  the  time. 

I  look  forward  to  a  full  year  session,  but  a 
session  that  is  divided  into  three  sections  of 
work:  winter,  spring  and  fall  sessions,  so 
that  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  session 


when  we  are  at  home,  doing  the  work  of  a 
constituency  and  when  we  are  here,  we 
realize  that  after  two  to  three  months  of  con- 
tinuous work  in  the  consideration  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  committee  work  and  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation,  that  it  has  become  and  can 
become  a  more  orderly  job  than  it  has  been 
under  the  rules  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  new  rules,  I  believe,  can  accomplish 
this.  They  will  bring  a  more  orderly  atmos- 
phere if  not,  perhaps,  more  orderly  debate 
into  the  consideration  of  the  business  of 
Ontario. 

The  third  thing,  sir,  that  I  want  to  refer  to 
are  the  travel  requirements  which  are  con- 
sidered, of  course,  in  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  with  30  round  trips  to  our  constituencies 
paid  for  at  ten  cents  a  mile.  This  appears  to 
be  reasonably  generous,  but  my  feeling  is  that 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  should  have  the 
right,  at  public  expense,  to  travel  between 
the  capital  and  his  constituency  at  any  time 
that  he  judges  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
stituency so  to  do. 

People  concerning  themselves  with  this 
aspect  of  meeting  members'  requirements 
have  laboured  for  a  long  time  over  the 
possibility  of  making  better  use  of  air  travel. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  while  the  use 
of  trains  is  still  quite  convenient  for  a  few  of 
the  members,  for  a  good  many  of  our  fellow 
members  the  train  is  no  longer  a  means  of 
travel  to  consider.  It  is  simply  too  long  a  time 
occupied  and  beyond  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  train  facilities  themselves  mean  that  far 
fewer  of  the  communities  are  served  by  rail 
travel. 

The  pass  on  the  train  that  has  been  his- 
torically given  to  the  members  and  is  still 
available  to  us  is  far  less  useful  than  it  once 
was.  I  recall  taking  my  father  to  the  train 
in  years  gone  by  when  he  was  the  member 
for  Brant  before  me.  When  he  left  for  To- 
ronto, he  was  gone  for  the  week  and  would 
return  Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning. 
Things  have  changed.  I  can  drive  back  and 
forth  the  60  miles  every  day  without  too 
much  inconvenience.  Of  course,  if  the 
requirements  of  my  responsibilities  are  such 
that  I  should  be  here  in  town  or  some  other 
town  in  the  province,  this  can  be  much  more 
easily  managed  than  it  had  been  in  years 
gone  by. 

But  I  think,  essentially,  we  should  be 
looking  to  a  time  when  travel  requirements 
have  no  restrictions.  The  members  should 
travel  between  their  constituencies  and  the 
Parliament  buildings  when  it  is  in  their  judg- 
ment useful  and  suitable  for  them  to  do  so, 
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and    the    availability    of    air    transportation 
should  be  made  use  of  at  every  opportunity. 

The  members'  facilities  are  something  that 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  change  in  the  indemnity.  We  feel  that 
these  facilities  have  been  improved  but  still, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  be  aware  that  mem- 
bers have  legitimate  complaints.  Their  oflBces 
are  not  adequate  for  the  increased  burden 
of  work,  pertaining  to  their  presence  here 
in  the  Legislature  almost  year  around  and 
the  fact  that  our  connections  with  the  con- 
stituencies, I  think,  are  much  closer  than  they 
had  been  in  the  past. 

We  have  more  delegations;  we  have  many 
more  constituents  calling  on  us  here  in  the 
Legislature.  The  mail  which  comes  to  us  on 
a  number  of  issues  is  much  heavier  than  it 
had  been  in  the  past.  As  I  talk  to  you,  sir, 
my  eyes  fall  on  the  stack  of  letters  on  the 
desk  of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 
He  tells  me  this  is  the  mail  he  has  got  today; 
I  do  not  know  how  many  letters  are  in  my 
grasp,  but  there  is  quite  a  bunch  of  them. 
Mind  you,  he  has  served  his  constituency 
adequately  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  well 
indeed,  so  that  he,  like  so  many  other  mem- 
bers, finds  that  his  connections  with  the 
constituency  are  becoming  much  more  enor- 
mous as  far  as  the  use  of  the  mail  and  the 
telephone  is  concerned.  The  job  is  increasing 
in  its  complexity  and  the  time  that  it  requires 
at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

I  think  that  this  whole  aspect  of  the  close 
touch  with  the  electorate  is  reflected  in  the 
indemnity  and  the  assistance  that  is  payable 
to  members  to  meet  their  obligations.  We 
have  had  some  discussions  in  other  places 
about  the  fact  that  many  members  for  rural 
areas  are  put  to  considerable  amounts  of 
expense  and  time  in  travelling  about  their 
constituencies.  There  is  no  particular  com- 
plaint about  this  until  you  get  to  the  constitu- 
encies, perhaps  in  the  far  north,  north-east 
and  north-western  Ontario,  where  the  hon. 
members  often  are  put  to  the  expense  of 
chartering  aircraft  or  perhaps  hitching  a  lift 
with  the  government  aircraft  in  order  to 
visit  all  parts  of  far  ranging  constituencies 
which  would  require  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  travel,  often  at  their  own  expense. 

The  opposite  side  to  that,  of  course,  is  in 
the  heavily  urbanized  constituencies  where 
many  members  have  undertaken  to  provide 
offices  or  at  least  a  special  phone  line  so  that 
the  concentration  of  people  requiring  assis- 
tance and  advice  from  their  members  or  who 
v/ish  to  contact  their  members  with  com- 
plaints, or  advice  running  in  the  other  direc- 


tion, would  be  able  to  do  so  conveniently.  It 
will  be  well  known  and  publicly  well  known 
how  they  might  contact  the  member. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  and  that  is  the 
disparity  in  costs  that  members  must  meet 
to  travel  some  considerable  distance  to  the 
Legislature.  I  was  comparing  those  costs  of 
the  members  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  buildings,  particularly  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  in  the  immediate  constituencies 
around  Toronto.  We  made  an  attempt  in  the 
last  indemnity  bill  to  make  up  for  this 
disparity  by  including  a  $1,000  allowance 
that  was  payable  to  those  members  outside 
Toronto. 

There  were  arguments  both  ways.  I  have 
heard  members  from  Toronto  say  that  their 
costs  are  equally  high  by  the  time  they  pro- 
vided for  their  constituencies  through  offices 
and  so  on.  But  I  am  still,  perhaps,  a  bit 
biased,  being  a  member  from  outside  of 
town.  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  in  my 
opinion  there  are  more  expenses  associated 
with  a  constituency  removed  from  Toronto, 
compared  with  those  that  are  payable  by  a 
Toronto  member. 

These  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  the 
bill,  other  than  for  the  provision  of  the 
travel  allowance  which,  at  least  in  part, 
makes  up  for  this  diflFerence  in  cost  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the 
problem  would  be.  I  know  many  people 
considered  the  possibility  of  some  differences 
in  indemnity  or  expenses,  but  still  this  bill 
gives  a  flat  indemnity  and  the  same  expense 
allowance  to  members  whatever  their  con- 
stituency or  wherever  their  constituency  is 
located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  any 
particular  amount.  It  is  true,  when  you  look 
around  at  your  friends  in  this  Chamber,  you 
can  see  many  people  have  not  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  contesting  a  seat  in  a  pro- 
vincial election;  and,  being  successful  and 
coming  here  as  members,  they  would  have 
been  earning  far  more,  particularly  if  they 
are  professional  people  back  in  their  own 
areas.  But  I  think  one  has  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  I  do  not  think  that  all 
of  us  here  as  members  of  the  House  are 
g'ving  up  any  great  opportunities  to  earn 
princely  sums  in  our  private  endeavours. 

If  I  were  not  here  as  the  member  for  Brant, 
I  suppose  I  would  be  teaching  school  in  one 
of  the  collegiates  of  the  province,  even 
though,  from  time  to  time,  we  are  critical  of 
the  high  salaries  that  are  paid  by  boards  of 
education,  I  can  tell  you  that  if  I  were  head 
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of  the  science  department  in  the  collegiate 
that  I  left  back  in  1961,  I  would  be  not  earn- 
ing $18,000  as  I  will  if  this  bill  successfully 
passes  the  House.  I  would  probably  be  earn- 
ing about  $13,000  or  $14,000. 

I  cannot  say  that  if  I  were  back  in  my  own 
responsibilities  as  teacher  that  I  would  be 
doing  better.  But  still  the  argument  is  kept 
up,  and  a  very  wide  argument  it  is,  that  many 
members  of  this  House  have  sacrificed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  their  earning  ability  over 
a  number  of  years  in  order  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  representation  of  a  con- 
stituency. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  run  for  election 
we  know  what  the  indemnities  are  that  are 
to  be  paid.  Still,  over  a  period  of  three  to 
four  years,  these  things  do  change.  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  aware  of  the  responsibility 
that  all  of  us  have  to  our  families,  to  our- 
selves, certainly,  and  to  our  constituents.  We 
have  accepted  a  big  responsibility.  Part  of 
that  responsibility  is  rather  unfortunately  that 
we  have  to  discuss  among  ourselves  and 
decide  what  our  pay  and  indemnity  and 
expenses  will  be.  We,  on  this  side,  as  have 
other  members,  have  undertaken  this  responsi- 
bility to  discuss  it  among  ourselves. 

We  have  had  some  lengthy  discussions  and 
I  put  the  thoughts  that  have  come  out  of  our 
caucus  before  you,  sir.  Certainly  I  want  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  we  sup- 
port the  two  bills  that  are  before  us  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
said  in  speaking  to  second  reading  of  these 
two  bills.  Indeed,  with  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  what  he  has  said  I  would  be  in  such 
complete  agreement  that  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  repeat  it.  There 
are  just  three  or  four  points  that  I  would  like 
to  add,  by  way  of  further  consideration  of 
the  principle  of  these  bills. 

In  the  minds  of  some— and  heading  that 
list  I  can  think  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Gordon  Sinclair— I  did  not  hear  him,  but 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  things  he  has  sup- 
posed to  have  said— an  increase  in  wages,  or 
a  reasonable  income  at  this  time,  should  be 
questioned  because,  presumably,  it  falls  into 
the  category  of  being  inflationary. 

Now,  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  do 
not  get  caught  on  that  hang-up.  We  have 
never  opposed  reasonable  wages.  And  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  proposition  that  reason- 


able wages  are  the  main  thrust  to  inflation  in 
this  country. 

Authorities  are  slowly  moving  to  recogniz- 
ing that,  while  wages  may  play  a  part,  man- 
aged prices  and  profits  play  an  even  greater 
part.  We  do  not  accept  for  one  moment  the 
proposition  that  reasonable  wages  should  be 
denied  as  a  check  on  inflation  when,  up  until 
now,  government  simply  had  refused  to  move 
effectively  in  coping  with  the  other  major 
contributors  to  inflation  in  this  country.  So, 
on  the  anti-inflationary  kick,  I  simply  just  do 
not  agree  with  it. 

However,  it  brings  up  the  very  legitimate 
point-is  $12,000  indemnity  and  $6,000  ex- 
penses a  legitimate  income,  a  reasonable 
income,  for  members  of  this  Legislature? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  here,  as  I 
shall  say  when  the  question  is  raised  outside 
of  th*s  House,  that  the  proposition  of  $12,000 
for  a  person  engaged  in,  what  in  my  view,  is 
the  most  important  calling  in  this  province- 
representatives  of  the  people,  duly  chosen  by 
the  electorate,  to  represent  them  in  the  Legis- 
lature-that  the  calling  is  worth  $12,000. 

If  one  views  today  the  kind  of  income  that 
has  been  won,  and  I  congratulate  them  for 
winning  it— by  certain  crafts  in  the  work 
world;  if  one  takes  a  look  at  professional  sal- 
aries, I  venture  to  suggest  that  $12,000  is 
going  to  put  you  pretty  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  one 
needs  to  hesitate  in  terms  of  saying  that 
$12,000  is  a  fair  amount,  or  wage  if  you  will. 

Now  we  come  to  the  proposition  of  the 
$6,000  expenses.  Sometimes  an  educational 
job  has  got  to  be  done  here.  I  am  going  to 
say  a  word  in  a  moment  or  so  on  what  can 
and  should  be  done  in  educating  the  public 
and  informing  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  expenses  that  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
has. 

Very  often  we  slip  into  the  easy  pattern 
of  saying,  "It  is  like  a  businessman's  ex- 
penses." No  businessman  has  expenses  com- 
parable to  the  kind  of  expenses  that  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people  has, 
although  they  may  have  some  expenses  in 
common  such  as  travel,  and  lodging,  and 
eating.  In  addition,  persisting  claims  are  made, 
not  only  in  tenns  of  keeping  one's  potential 
organization  going,  the  local  riding  associa- 
tion going,  but  also  responding  to  the  myriad 
appeals  of  a  charity  nature— sometimes  not 
quite  of  a  charity  nature— to  which  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  he  must  respond. 

All  of  that  certainly  adds  up— I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  very  rare  member  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  does 
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not  find  that  that  $6,000— and,  indeed,  often 
more— has  gone. 

Therefore  one  should  look  not  at  the 
$18,000  figure  as  income,  because  the  $6,000 
is  an  expense.  Just  as  the  doctors  wrote  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  objected  to 
$48,000  being  credited  as  their  income,  be- 
cause they  said  they  had  expenses.  True  they 
had  expenses,  but  their  net  income  was 
$31,000  on  an  average. 

Out  of  the  $18,000  you  have  expenses, 
leaving  a  net  of  $12,000.  On  any  assessment 
in  the  work  world,  or  in  the  professional 
world,  I  think  that  $12,000  can  be  defended. 

There  are  two  further  comments  that  I 
want  to  make.  They  are,  in  one  sense,  of  a 
critical  nature,  with  regard  to  how  we  have 
handled  this  issue,  but  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  taken  in  the  spirit  that  they  are  given. 

We  have  failed,  once  again,  in  handling 
this  issue,  as  I  think  it  should  be  handled— 
through  an  independent  commission  of  com- 
petent persons  to  judge  what  is  the  reason- 
able income  and  expenditures  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

I  know  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  body, 
some  sort  of  consultant,  some  sort  of  experts, 
who  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion.  Those 
of  us  who  were  involved  in  discussions  before 
this  matter  got  to  the  House  never  saw  that 
report.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that,  in  the  full  context 
of  things,  I  think  the  report  should  be  made 
available  for  public  observation. 

I  know  of  one  or  two  points  in  it— and  I 
know  one  reason  why  the  government  may  be 
hesitant— but  I  think  it  underlines  that  the 
people  who  did  the  study  were  not  competent. 
Anybody  who  comes  back  with  a  proposal 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  divided  into  junior  and  senior  members 
just  does  not  have  a  clue  as  to  how  a  Legis- 
lature operates. 

I  can  see  that  that  kind  of  a  study  was 
made  by  people  familiar  with  civil  servants, 
but  I  defy  anybody  to  categorize  members 
of  the  Legislature  as  junior  and  senior.  So, 
with  respect— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Finance):  I 
do  not  know- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  is 
junior  or  senior.  He  is  the  man  who  perplexes 
me  most,  so  he  should  not  intervene  at  this 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  can  size  you  fellows  up 
pretty  quickly. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  been  derailed  from 
my  train  of  thought,  but  I  can  get  back  to 
the  main  point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 

I  suggest  the  public  appointment  of  an 
independent  body— so  that  everybody  knows 
who  is  on  the  body.  They  should  hold  public 
hearings,  so  that  anybody  who  wants  to  can 
make  representation,  including  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  or  collectively  through 
their  party.  Indeed,  all  the  people  who  think 
that  we  are  being  paid  too  much,  let  them 
come  and  make  representation. 

Let  it  be  done  openly  and  publicly.  Let  the 
report  be  made  publicly  so  that  everybody 
knows  exactly  what  has  gone  on.  May  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that 
that  might  be  part  of  the  educational  process 
of  letting  the  public  know  exactly  what  are 
the  costs  and  therefore  the  legitimate  re- 
muneration of  people  who  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

I  think  I  am  accurate  in  saying  that  the 
Prime  Minister  intended  to  handle  the  issue 
that  way  this  time.  Perhaps  the  particular 
body  to  which  the  issue  was  referred  was  just 
a  bad  choice.  However,  I  hope  that  for  the 
guidance  of  others,  as  well  as  for  ours,  that 
in  the  future  it  is  done  in  a  genuinely  inde- 
pendent fashion. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that, 
in  one  respect,  this  bill  is  a  step  back  rather 
than  a  step  forward.  This  is  in  terms  of 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  certain  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  are  not  what  I  would 
describe  as  commuting  members,  living  either 
in  Metro  or  close  enough  that  they  can  drive, 
those  members  of  the  Legislature  obviously 
have  higher  expenses  than  those  of  us  who 
are  commuting  members. 

I  know  one  can  make  a  case  that  urban 
members  have  particular  kinds  of  costs  and 
particular  kinds  of  problems  that  counter- 
balance, but  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  that. 
I  think  the  people  who  live  at  a  distance  ob- 
viously have  higher  expenditures. 

In  the  last  amendments  to  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  we  made  a  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  acknowledging  this— the  difference 
between  $4,000  and  $3,000  for  expenses  for 
the  out-of-town  members  and  the  metropoli- 
tan members.  There  were  offensive  features 
to  that  and  I  do  not  think  one  needs  to  detail 
them.  Therefore,  they  have  been  dropped 
altogether. 

But  it  simply  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  admitted  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public 
that  we  have  been  incapable  of  coming  up 
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with  some  sort  of  a  formula  that  acknowl- 
edges the  greater  costs  of  those  who  are  non- 
commuting  members.  I  would  hope  that,  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead,  in  Ottawa  and  here, 
that  some  of  the  best  brains  of  the  nation 
might  be  put  to  this  matter.  I  think  one  has 
to  concede,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  Ottawa  this 
has  not  been  dealt  with  either. 

If  you  are  a  member  who  represents 
Ottawa  East,  or  if  you  are  a  member  who 
represents  the  Northwest  Territories,  you  get 
the  same  income,  apart  from  the  travel  allow- 
ances that  are  met.  The  basic  income  and 
expenses  are  the  same. 

So  our  failure  is  unique,  but  I  am  a  little 
sorry  in  this  bill  that,  having  at  least  acknowl- 
edged in  principle  that  there  was  an  inequity 
before,  we  have  now  stepped  back  from  even 
acknowledging  the  principle,  and  the  in- 
adequate and  perhaps  questionable  way  in 
which  we  implemented  that  principle  in  the 
last  amendments  to  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act. 

As  I  look  at  the  Provincial  Secretary,  he  is 
obviously  an  intelligent  fellow.  I  think,  in  his 
spare  time  driving  between  here  and  St. 
Catharines  for  the  next  four,  five,  six  or  eight 
years,  he  should  ponder  this  matter.  I  am 
sure  he  will  come  up  with  some  sort  of  a 
formula  that  will  acknowledge  both  the  in- 
equity in  the  same  kind  of  a  payment  and, 
secondly,  come  up  with  some  sort  of  a 
mechanism  to  cope  with  it. 

Those  are  the  comments  I  would  like  to 
make  in  expressing  our  support  for  second 
reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  As  one  who 
was  party  to  being  critical  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  say  it 
was  a  tough  job  for  him  to  get  up  in  the 
Legislature  and  make  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion law.  He  has  done  some  things  before, 
and  I  think  this  was  one  of  the  toughest 
things  any  Prime  Minister  can  do. 

I  want  to  say  for  my  part  that  I  have  no 
apologies  for  the  fact  I  was  party  to  encourag- 
ing that.  I  was  very  critical  of  him  for  not 
moving  along  these  lines.  I  think  there  is  a 
no  more  sincere  group  in  this  province  than 
the  members,  regardless  of  our  criticisms. 

I  think  in  the  years  to  come  that  we  will 
regard  our  Prime  Minister  as  one  having  guts 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  high  people   rattling  around  in  high 


places  because  good  men  cannot  afford  to, 
and  I  think  this  is  very  true  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  years  to  come,  we  will  be  able 
to  attract  better  men  to  serve  our  people 
because  of  this,  and  I  for  one  have  no 
apologies  in  saying  I  am  100  per  cent  behind 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  deal  briefly  with  one  problem  which 
is  involved  in  the  bill  which  is  before  us  for 
second  reading,  and  that  is  related  to  the 
fashionable  talk  which  is  around  today  that 
there  is  something  invidious  in  the  amount 
of  the  allowance  which  is  non-taxable  in  the 
content  of  the  bill. 

I  think,  having  been  on  the  periphery  and 
only  on  the  periphery  of  the  discussions  re- 
lated to  this  question,  that  it  requires  the 
attention  of  the  government  in  the  future  to 
isolate  exactly  what  the  problem  is  which 
leads  many  people  to  believe  that  there  should 
be  no  tax  exempt  content  to  the  number  of 
dollars  which  a  member  of  a  legislative 
assembly  receives. 

It  is  on  this  particular  occasion,  I  think, 
appropriate  to  point  out  the  problem  which 
is  involved  in  The  Income  Tax  Act,  and  per- 
haps suggest  some  area  in  which  the  solution 
can  be  sought. 

The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada,  under 
which  all  of  us  in  Canada  pay  income  tax, 
provides  in  substance  that  if  you  earn  income 
from  an  oflBce  or  an  employment  you  fall 
within  one  category  of  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  income  tax.  The  other  two  categories 
do  not  apply  to  members  of  the  assembly  as 
such,  that  is,  if  you  earn  income  from  prop- 
erty or  if  you  earn  income  from  a  business. 

If  one  does  earn  income  from  a  business, 
one  can  deduct  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  income. 
But  since  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  not  a  business,  there  is  no  provision 
within  The  Income  Tax  Act  by  which  such 
expenses  can  be  deducted  and  similarly,  in 
the  case  of  personal  and  living  allowances 
which  are  not  generally  deductible  and  for 
very  good  reason,  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  to  bring  within  the 
ambit  of  his  deductions,  personal  and  living 
expenses  which  he  might  incur  by  virtue  of 
his  office  and  which  could  be  categorized  as 
reasonable  and  legitimate  expenses  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  oflRce. 

Having  said  that  very  briefly  about  the 
provisions  of  The  Income  Tax  Act  relating  to 
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income  from  property  or  income  from  a  busi- 
ness, and  having  distinguished  it  from  income 
arising  from  an  office  or  employment,  you 
then  immediately  have  the  problem  that  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  holds  an 
office  is  not  a  person  who  is  an  employee, 
and  he  does  not  hold  an  employment  as  such. 

As  an  elected  member  of  an  assembly  and 
an  elected  member  of  any  democratic  insti- 
tution of  representative  government,  in  no 
sense  can  the  person  be  said  to  have  an 
employer.  Therefore,  those  provisions  of  The 
Income  Tax  Act  which  restrict,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  expenses  which  could  be  de- 
ducted by  a  person  who  is  an  employee,  are 
not  applicable  to  members  of  the  assembly. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  many  years,  the  only  solution  which  has 
been  found  to  this  problem  of  a  person  who 
holds  an  office,  as  distinct  from  an  employ- 
ment, is  to  provide  for  this  non-taxable  con- 
tent of  the  income,  or  the  number  of  dollars 
which  an  elected  member  receives. 

That  is  reflected  both  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  The  Income  Tax  Act,  because 
the  exemption  to  which  we,  as  members  of 
this  assembly,  will  be  entided  to  in  respect 
of  the  $6,000,  as  we  have  in  the  past  been 
entitled  to  the  exemption  for  either  $3,000  or 
$4,000,  depends  upon  the  express  provision 
of  The  Income  Tax  Act,  which  reads  in  sub- 
stance that  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  in 
computing  your  income  "an  allowance  for 
expenses  incident  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  legislative  assembly." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prob- 
lem which  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to,  both  at  the  provincial  level  and 
at  the  federal  level,  because  of  this  fashion- 
able talk  which  is  current  these  days  about  this 
problem,  is  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to 
so  distinguish  an  office,  which  is  the  position 
of  an  elected  member  of  the  assembly,  from 
an  employment  so  that  provision  can  ade- 
quately be  made  in  The  Income  Tax  Act  for 
a  person  who  holds  an  office  to  be  able  to 
deduct  those  reasonable  expenses  which  are 
incurred  by  him  incident  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  member. 

Now  it  should  be  possible  within  the 
framework  of  The  Income  Tax  Act,  and 
within  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
tax  revenue  collecting  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, intelligently  to  appreciate  and 
recognize— and  in  my  view  this  can  only  be 
done  if  there  is  some  adequate  public  study 
made  of  the  problem— that  there  are,  in  fact, 
reasonable  expenses  incident  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  assembly. 


These  are  quite  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  considerations  which  may  enter  into  what 
is  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  income  of 
a  person  who  is  employed  and  are  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  kind  of 
expenses  which  may  be  reasonable  for  deduc- 
tion from  a  person  who  earns  his  income 
from  property,  and  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  kind  of  expenses  which 
could  be  deducted  by  a  person  who  earns 
his  income  from  a  business. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  my  view,  it  is 
quite  likely  poss  ble  to  so  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act  to  provide  that  all  the  dollars  which 
a  member  of  the  assembly  receives  by  way 
of  income  to  him  should  be  included  in  in- 
come for  tax  purposes  provided  there  is  some 
flexible,  intelligent,  administration  of  that 
vexed  and  very  difficult  area  of  determining 
what  exactly  are  those  expenses  which  are 
incident  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
duly  elected  member  of  a  representative  body 
in  the  democratic  institutions  of  this  society. 

Somehow  or  other  that  problem  has  got  to 
be  solved.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  other 
than  by  being  arbitrary,  to  do  other  than  we 
have  done  at  the  present  time,  namely,  to 
specify  a  specific  number  of  dollars  which 
categorically  is  stated  to  be  not  included  in 
income. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  remarks  because  I 
do  not  take  as  necessarily  accurate  or  clearly 
reflecting  the  terms  of  The  Income  Tax  of 
Canada,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  a  person 
holding  an  office  as  an  elected  member,  is 
simply  an  employee  on  the  one  hand  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  earns  his  income  from  car- 
rying on  a  business.  He  does  neither,  and  I 
think  The  Income  Tax  Act,  at  some  point  in 
time,  after  appropriate  study,  should  reflect 
that  particular  difference  and  distinction  and 
make  provision  for  a  person  holding  an  office 
to  be  able  to  deduct  from  his  income  those 
expenses  incident  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  member. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  element  of  the 
kind  of  problem  which  has  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)  had  to  leave  the  chamber  so  he 
requested  me  to  inform  the  House  of  his 
support  of  this  bill  in  the  light  of  the  financial 
problems  of  many  of  the  members  of  this 
Legislature. 
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However,  prior  to  the  last  election,  the 
member  for  High  Park  assured  his  constituents 
that  he  would  serve  the  term  of  ths  Legis- 
lature at  the  then  stated  indemnity,  and 
therefore,  it  is  intention  to  turn  the  increase 
over  to  charity. 

An  hon.  member:  Cheap  politics. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  wish  we  were  all  millionaires. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  on  the  bill?  If  not,  does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wish  to  reply  to  any  of  the 
remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments I  made  on  first  reading  are  my 
comments  until  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  BUI  236. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  stand  referred 
to  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  237,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  be  referred  to 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


TORONTO    HOSPITALS'    STEAM 
CORPORATION 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  230,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Toronto  Hospitals'  Steam  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  bill. 

It  is  understood  by  all  members  of  this 
House  that  the  purpose  for  introducing  this 
bill  is  to  enable  the  various  downtown  hos- 
pitals in  this  hospital  complex  which  we  have 
south  of  us  to  unite  in  a  money-saving  en- 


deavour to  lower  the  cost  of  providing  their 
linen.  This  project  of  theirs  engendered  a  lot 
of  heated  discussion,  probably  more  heat 
than  their  whole  furnaces  are  going  to,  in  the 
city  council.  The  reason  is  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  we  try  to  fight  pollution,  on  the 
other  hand  we  take  steps  to  permit  people  to 
generate  it.  Of  course,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  people  seeking  this  incorporation,  that 
the  height  of  the  chimney  is  going  to  in  itself, 
control  the  emission  of  pollution.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  working  at  odds 
with  ourselves. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  is  established 
that  dilution  is  no  solution  to  pollution,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  solution  that  these  people 
are  trying  to  bring  about  through  this  bill.  It 
is  agreed  that  this  stack,  when  compared  to 
others  that  have  been  erected  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere,  does  have  some  aesthetic— I  would 
not  use  the  word  taste— style,  some  aesthetic 
style,  and  perhaps  it  could  became  famous  if 
they  were  to  put  a  restaurant  or  something 
on  it,  but  the  fact  is  it  is  still  going  to  be 
polluting  the  air. 

I  think  the  solution  would  have  been  to 
try  to  buy  either  power  from  the  Hydro— and 
this  is  striking  at  Hydro  for  Ontario.  Hydro 
has  its  offices  directly  across  the  road  from 
this  plant— but  I  think  the  purpose  could  have 
been  served  if  they  had  bought  their  power 
from  Hydro  since  Hydro  does  sell  industrial 
power  at  less  than  it  sells  domestic  power 
and  we  would  have  carried  out  the  principles 
in  this  bin,  and  at  the  same  time  have  cut 
down  on  pollution. 

I  do,  however,  consider  it  indeed  strange 
that  this  Minister  introduces  a  bill  into  this 
House  which  is  going  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  pollution  in  the  downtown 
area,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister  will  not  get  up  and  say  to  us 
that  if  it  was  not  for  this  one  stack  they  are 
putting  up  we  would  have  two  or  three  stacks 
as  every  hospital  would  probably  have  its  own 
laundry.  I  do  not  think  that  would  make  a 
solid  argument. 

We  are  entering  into  an  age  of  science 
when  fossil  fuels  or  gas  derived  from  fossil 
fuels  is  not  necessarily  the  only  or  the  best 
source  of  power  or  even  the  cheapest  source 
of  power,  I  think  that  where  we  have  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  industry  or  a  laundry 
of  this  type  in  the  core  of  the  city— 

An  hon.  member:  Steam  plant. 

Mr.  Ben:  Steam  plant,  all  right,  it  is  a 
steam  plant,  it  is  a  laundry— a  steam  plant. 
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But  the  fact  is  if  we  have  to  put  a  steam  plant 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  then  I  would  suggest 
that  under  those  circumstances  we  ought  to 
look  into  the  future  and  try  to  keep  our 
downtown  clean— the  core  of  the  city,  the 
heart  of  the  city,  clean.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances this  plant  should  have  been 
powered,  or  the  steam  should  have  been 
generated,  by  electricity  and  not  fossil  fuel, 
or  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  Minister 
replies? 

If  not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  which  I 
am  happy  to  have,  we  are,  of  course,  con- 
cerned about  the  pollution  effects  of  this 
installation. 

The  installation  was  approved  by  the  air 
pollution  control  section.  They  approved  the 
height  of  the  stack.  Their  concern  also  was 
with  the  fuels  to  be  burned,  and  I  think  that 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fuels  that 
will  be  burned  in  this  steam  plant  are  not  the 
same  kind  of  fuels  that  will  be  burned  at  the 
Hydro  plants,  for  instance. 

The  fuel  to  be  used  is  what  they  call  inter- 
ruptible  gas,  so  that  it  is  a  gas  operation. 
There  is  going  to  be  no  coal  burned  at  all  of 
any  type.  As  a  stand-by  fuel  they  will  use 
number  two  oil.  As  I  understand  it,  this  will 
perhaps  only  be  used  for  one  month  of  the 
year.  So  basically  gas  is  going  to  be  burned 
most  of  the  time  in  the  plant. 

Insofar  as  the  Toronto  Hydro  supplying  the 
steam  for  this  installation,  this  matter  was 
gone  into  very  extensively  with  the  hospitals, 
with  all  concerned.  It  was  found  that  Hydro 
could  not  provide  the  kind  of  service  or  the 
assurances  that  it  could  be  provided  com- 
pletely as  a  hospital  would  need  and  so  forth. 
So  it  became  obvious  that  the  hospitals  would 
have  to  join  together  and  build  their  own 
plant,  which  they  are  doing. 

Incidentally,  the  operation  of  this  is  a  joint 
facility,  I  understand,  which  will  provide  for 
a  saving  in  excess  of  $75,000  per  year  in 
staffing  and  operation,  and  perhaps  about  half 
a  million  dollars  in  construction  costs,  rather 
than  letting  each  hospital  take  care  of  their 
own  needs. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  before  he  goes  on  with  his 
statement? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures.  If  it  is  a  very  brief  ques- 
tion and  the  Minister  is  agreeable? 

Mr.  Ben:  Will  the  Minister  file  before  third 
reading  of  this  bill  the  sulphur  dioxide  emis- 
sion from  the  burning  of  the  gas  and  the 
burning  of  the  fuel  oil  that  they  will  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  would  have  to 
look  into  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  this  information.  I  will  check 
with  the  air  pollution  control  people  and  see 
what  information  I  can  get. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  referred  to 
third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  ACT,  1968-1969 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  ( Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
235,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional  Munici- 
pality of  Niagara  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  bill.  The  Minister  did  say  the 
other  day  that  this  is  just  a  housekeeping 
group  of  amendments— some  ten  amendments 
—to  the  bill  that  has  not  as  yet  taken  eflFect 
but  will  on  January  1. 

I  would  hke  to  say  to  this  Minister  that  I 
do  not  want  to  add  any  fuel  to  the  argument 
tliat  will  be  coming  up  with  this  group  of 
intelligent  men  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
new  regional  council,  that  this  bill  will  even- 
tually govern  their  procedure  and  the  way 
they  conduct  their  affairs  in  the  next  three 
years. 

I  do  not  want  to  be— and  I  say  this  most 
sincerely— political  about  this  bill  at  this  time. 
I  think  I  could  make  many  comments  on  the 
ten  sections  and  keep  the  ball  rolling,  so  to 
speak,  but  I  believe  that  he  has  found  that 
there  are  problems  coming  up. 

He  did  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will 
be  differences  of  opinion  and  problems  to 
wTestle  with,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
more  statements  at  this  time  pertaining  to 
these  things  that  will  happen. 
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I  know  that  he  will  hear  loud  and  clear 
from  the  council  when  they  get  into  oper- 
ation, and  as  they  will  be  governed  by  this 
bill,  and  housekeeping  amendments  were  ap- 
parently required— I  cannot  dispute  that  at 
this  time  because  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
believe  that  I  was  one  to  want  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  this  type  of  administration— but  I 
dp  believe  that  he  should  be  forewarned. 

The  battle  is  just  starting.  It  will  be  most 
interesting  to  see  how  this  bill  is  implemented 
and  how  well  it  works,  because  it  strikes  me 
that  from  this  bill  you  are  going  to  be  estab- 
lishing other  regional  areas. 

I  must  say  that  I  can  see  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  what  has  been  told  to  me  in  my 
riding,  that  there  will  be  sufficient  problems 
to  wrestle  with  without  my  adding  any  more 
problems  to  this  Minister's  position  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point  since 
I  heard  the  Minister  of  Education  chuckle  a 
bit  across  the  floor.  Pertaining  to  the  two 
school  boards'  names  that  I  made  reference  to 
the  other  day,  I  think  the  point  was  well  taken 
by  a  member  of  the  riding  that  I  represent. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  the  two  counties  and 
you  are  going  to  make  reference  in  the  regional 
areas  about  the  Lincoln  county  area,  Lincoln 
south  and  Lincoln  east  or  west,  I  think  it 
would  be  good  business  for  the  Minister  to 
have  similar  names  for  the  two  school  boards 
so  they  would  coincide. 

I  say  again  to  you  that  my  turn  at  bat  will 
be  much  better  in  the  next  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  will  be  practising  all  Winter  after 
attending  some  of  these  council  meetings  to 
put  this  Minister  exactly  where  he  belongs— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  surely  not. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  credit  is  due  I  will  be  the 
first  to  give  it  to  him. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  committee  concur 
that  the  bill  should  go  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  before  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT  (1) 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  ( Minister  of  Education ) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  47,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  reported  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  not  want  it 
to  go  to  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
some  discussion  with  the  members  for  Peter- 
borough and  from  Scarborough  that  both 
amendments  to  The  Separate  Schools  Act 
would  go  to  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  that  this  bill  go 
to  the  standing  committee? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT(2) 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  238,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  also  go  to  the 
standing  committee? 

Agreed  to. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate?  If  not,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  wish  to  reply? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  small  amendment  coming  through  from 
legislative  counsel  which  we  would  add  in  at 
the  committee  stage,  so  if  it  can  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  so  much  the 
better. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  239,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  reported  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  want  that  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
understanding  in  discussing  it  with  the  two 
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critics  that  it  was  all  housekeeping  and  we 
would  go  right  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Agreed  for  third  reading? 

Agreed  to. 

THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  234,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bill  234  is  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, I  think,  by  this  Legislature.  I  think 
there  should  be,  and  there  has  to  be  recogni- 
tion from  the  government.  I  am  sorry  it  did 
not  come  when  the  bill  was  introduced  or  on 
the  number  of  occasions  on  which  this  matter 
was  introduced  by  Opposition  members,  and 
particularly  by  Liberal  members— by  my  col- 
league from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter),  and  by 
myself,  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  has  been  somewhat  like  drawing  teeth 
really  to  get  the  government  to  take  action. 
The  difficulties  which  ensued  and  the  pain 
with  which  this  statute  primarily  arrived, 
when  it  was  primarily  produced  in  this 
world!  It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  under- 
stand why  it  has  taken  the  government  quite 
so  long  to  bring  in  this  statute.  However,  it 
is  here  and  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  this  is,  to  my  mind,  a  substantial 
step  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
fascinating  to  go  through  this  statute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  look  at  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies. 

The  debates  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  debates 
in  the  government  caucus  must  have  been 
very  fascinating  as  compromises  were  made 
on  one  side  and  the  other.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  some  of  the  compromises  have 
rendered  some  of  the  main  objectives  of  this 
statute  almost  impotent.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  main  suggestions,  both  in  the  debates  in 
tliis  Legislature  over  the  years  and  in  the 
comments  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
law  reform  commission,  was  that  there  be 
a  review  board. 

That  suggestion  has  been  really  rendered 
mandatory  by  this  provision  for  a  landlord 
and  tenant  advisory  bureau.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  it  is  a  worthless  pact  when 
you  try  to  figure  out  if  and  how  it  is  going 
to   work.    Let   us   look   for    a   moment,    Mr. 


Speaker,  at  the  latter  provisions  of  this  statute 
relating  to  the  tenant  advisory  bureau. 

It  is  fascinating  and  included  only  in  one 
comparatively  short  section;  the  section  says 
that  a  municipality  may,  by  bylaw,  establish 
a  landlord  and  tenant  advisory  bureau.  No- 
body suggests,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  will 
have  50  or  five  or  one  member;  nobody  sug- 
gests whether  the  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  bureau  is  going  to  consist  of  elected 
persons  or  appointed  persons.  Nobody  sug- 
gests, whether  or  not  the  municipalities  are 
going  to  have  the  power  to  pay  the  landlord 
and  tenant  advisory  bureau. 

You  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am,  that 
when  responsibilities  are  given  to  municipali- 
ties, in  relation  to  the  spending  of  money, 
somebody  has  to  bring  in  the  necessary 
amendment  to  The  Municipal  Act.  One  must 
conclude,  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory  bureau,  ii  it 
does  not  consist  of  municipal  civil  servants  or 
members  of  the  council  who  do  th.s  without 
any  remuneration,  it  must  be  a  group  of 
citizen  volunteers  who  cannot  get  any  money 
for  it. 

That  is  a  fascinating  thought  and  perhaps 
it  might  work.  I  am  more  than  a  little 
skeptical  about  it,  but  it  might  be  of  some 
value— until  you  read  the  other  section.  The 
other  sub-sections  of  section  108  set  out  what 
the  bureau's  duties  are  to  advise  landlords 
on  received  complaints.  There  is  no  authori- 
zation for  any  bureaucracy  or  any  secretariat; 
nor  any  permission  to  spend  money  to  pre- 
pare forms,  to  set  up  offices.  It  seems  to  be 
the  kind  of  an  idea  that  somebody  said,  "We 
do  not  like  a  rental  review  board,  because 
of  some  of  the  ramifications"— and  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  some  of  those  in  a  little  while. 
That  somebody  said,  "But  let  us  put  in 
something  that  we  call  a  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  bureau.  It  does  not  matter  just  as 
long  as  we  have  something  in  there  that 
somebody  might  go  to". 

What  initiative  is  given  to  the  munici- 
palities to  set  up  this  board?  What  instruc- 
ti^ns  are  they  given?  What  powers  really  are 
given?  There  are  no  powers  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  advisory  bureau  to  subpoena  a  wit- 
ness. There  is  no  power,  really,  that  would 
allow  them  to  subpoena  documents.  There  is 
no  power  for  them  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  shout  about  their  appointed  meeting  place 
and  determine,  if  anybody  happens  to  come 
before  them,  really  what  that  person's  com- 
plaint is. 

There  is  no  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
person  going  there  to  appear  with  counsel  or 
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without  counsel.  It  is  not  mentioned.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  as  de- 
Hghtfully  vague  as  this  but,  really,  as  you 
listen  to  tenants*  complaints  about  landlords 
and  landlords*  complaints  about  tenants,  very 
often  one  has  to  believe  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.  Without  any  powers  of 
investigation,  or  to  hire  a  new  staff,  or  to 
compel  attendance,  or  to  examine  documents. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  could 
have  not  conceived  a  more  useless  body  to 
set  up  in  answer  to  the  great  concern  that 
exists  amongst  tenants  who  want  some  form 
of  mediation  of  their  complaints. 

It  may  be  that  is  the  idea  of  the  board.  One 
of  the  ideas  is  to  receive  complaints  and  to 
seek  to  mediate  in  disputes  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant.  How  can  you  mediate  any- 
thing if  you  have  got  only  one  side  of  the 
argument  before  you,  and  you  cannot  possibly 
compel  the  other  side  to  come  before  you.  I 
would  think  mediation,  even  the  thought  of 
mediation,  is  ridiculous.  Now  to  advise  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  tenancy  matters,  I  think 
there  must  be  a  substantial  intelligence  if 
that  function  is  going  to  be  properly  carried 
out. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  landlords  and  tenants  are 
going  to  be  advised  about  tenancy  matters 
and  about  their  rights,  surely  there  should  be 
some  indications  as  to  who  is  going  to  advise 
them?  It  would  seem  reasonable  and  logical 
to  me,  in  any  event,  that  you  provide  for  this 
since  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law, 
particularly  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
Perhaps  you  have  some  knowledge  of  other 
provincial  statutes  which  might  effect  land- 
lords' rights  and  tenants'  rights. 

Where  are  you  going  to  find  these  people 
and  again  who  is  going  to  pay  them?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  government  feels  that 
this  is  an  important  function  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  advisory  bureau,  rather  than 
throwing  the  burden  on  to  the  municipality 
of  providing  this  kind  of  a  service,  properly 
this  burden  lies  at  the  door  of  the  provincial 
government.  Surely,  the  government  should 
do  this,  at  least  in  our  big  cities,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  should  provide  this  kind  of  service  and  set 
up  government  advisory  boards  that  can  ad- 
vise tenants  about  disputes  with  landlords, 
and  advise  landlords  about  disputes  with 
tenants.  While  they  are  at  it— and  this  is  an- 
other idea  that  we  have  put  forward  on  many 
occasi 3ns— they  can  advise  people  in  Ontario 
about  their  various  rights  in  relation  to  wel- 
fare and  housing  and  family  allowances  and 
all    the    other   things    that   people    are    con- 


cerned about.  Because  problems  are  not  iso- 
lated insofar  as  they  concern  the  people  who 
live  in  this  province. 

When  you  get  someone  who  wants  to  seek 
some  kind  of  independent  advice  as  to  their 
righ'^s,  surely  they  should  be  able  to  ask  addi- 
tional questions  about  their  rights  under 
various  provincial  statutes.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  time  is  here  when  all  those  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  who  are  concerned  about 
providing  sufficient  information  to  our  people 
who  have  problems  affecting  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  should  form  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  whereby  provincial  advice 
bureaus  are  going  to  be  set  up.  Only  in  this 
way  can  this  kind  of  a  provision  in  a  statute 
be  made  meaningful. 

There  is  no  provision  even  in  this  section 
that  the  hearings  of  this  advice  bureau  are 
going  to  have  to  be  held  in  public. 

One  of  the  main  ideas  about  the  rental 
review  board  was  that,  in  the  event  that  it 
became  apparent  to  the  public  that  a  rent 
being  requested  was  exorbitant  and  out  of 
line,  there  would  be  some  kind  of  sanction 
in  public  opinion  brought  down  on  the  land- 
lord who  is  demanding  or  insisting  upon  an 
exorbitant  kind  of  a  rent.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision here  at  all  that  the  meetings,  if  they 
can  take  place  and  if  they  can  be  called 
meetings— must  be  held  in  public.  There  is 
no  provision  for  any  rules  of  procedure  for 
these  boards.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  why  they 
bothered  at  all. 

If  the  government  was  afraid  of  rental  re- 
view boards— and  my  suspicion  is  that  they 
were  substantially  afraid  of  them.  Certainly, 
there  was  ample  gossip  around  these  corridors, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  indicate  to  anyone  who  had 
his  ear  at  all  close  to  the  ground,  that  the 
reason  the  bill  took  so  long  in  coming  in  after 
the  Attorney  General  told  us  it  was  just 
about  ready,  was  because  Cabinet  was  split 
over  the  whole  recommendation  about  rental 
review  boards.  Those  who  were  opposed  to 
it,  I  gather,  had  their  way  because  we  have 
not  got  any  rental  review  boards. 

We  have  some  useless  body  called  a  land- 
lord and  tenant  advisory  bureau  which  has  no 
power  to  advise  anybody  about  anything 
because  it  has  not  even  got  power  to  bring 
anybody  before  it.  There  is  no  ability,  appa- 
rently, to  spend  any  money;  there  are  no 
ground  rules  for  its  establishment;  there  is 
no  ability  to  force  attendance;  there  is  no 
ability  to  subpoena  papers. 

I  think  that  is  enough  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  not  enough  to  destroy  the  bill.  Certainly, 
when  we  get  into  committee,  we  are  going 
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to  vote  against  the  inclusion  of  section  108 
and  suggest  that  the  original  recommendation 
about  rental  review  boards  be  included. 

A  second  provision  that  I  am  disappointed 
is  lacking— the  Attorney  General  pointed  it  out 
in  his  original  remarks— was  the  failure  to 
provide  for  a  standard  form  of  lease.  I  would 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  in  the  time  the  gov- 
ernment has  had  this  bill  under  consideration, 
to  bring  forward  some  kind  of  standard  form 
of  lease.  And  to  make  that  mandatory  as  a 
major  part  of  all  of  the  leases  providing  that 
if  additional  clauses  were  to  be  added  to  the 
lease  they  be  written  in  reasonable  size  in 
ink,  so  they  can  be  read  easily  by  the 
tenants.  They  should  be  drawn  particularly  to 
the  tenants*  attention  to  ensure  some  fairness 
about  this  whole  leasing  process. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  I  had  occasion  to  refer  at 
some  length  to  a  lease  that  was  being  used  by 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation.  It  did  not 
take  them  really  long  after  they  were  em- 
barrassed, to  bring  in  a  new  form  of  lease 
for  the  Ontario  Housing  Gorporation.  If  they 
were  able  to  move  with  that  dispatch— and 
I  will  not  say  that  they  moved  that  quickly 
but  certainly  they  moved  more  quickly  than 
they  are  moving  now— when  they  were  embar- 
rassed and  when  their  faces  were  red;  that 
is  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  lost  his  QC.  You  will  remember  that 
debate  very  carefully. 

If  they  were  able  to  bring  in  a  revised  form 
of  lease  for  the  Ontario  Housing  Gorporation, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  as  we  take  this  com- 
paratively giant  step  forward  in  changing 
the  common  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  they  could  have  brought  in  some  better 
standard  form  of  lease  than  is  presently  con- 
tained in  The  Short  Form  of  Leases  Act. 

Those  are  some  of  the  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  going  to  expand  upon 
when  the  bill  gets  into  committee.  I  think 
those  are  the  major  criticisms.  There  is  one 
more  that  I  wanted  to  make  as  well  as  those 
two  criticisms.  I  also  wanted  to  say  a  word 
about  sub-letting.  The  Attorney  General  has 
worked  out  a  marvellous  formula  about  sub- 
letting. He  says  no  longer  will  you  be  allowed 
to  put  in  the  lease,  once  you  use  the  word 
sub-let,  that  the  permission  to  sub-let  can 
be  arbitrarily  withheld.  Fair  enough. 

But  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "If  you  are 
astute  enough  not  to  use  the  word  sub-let 
in  your  lease— that  is  it— end,  period— you 
cannot  sub-let."  By  the  exclusion  of  the 
phrase,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disease  the  Attorney 


General  is  seeking  to  cure  is  reinstated.  If, 
by  not  using  the  word  sub-let  at  all,  you  can 
arbitrarily  withhold  permission  to  sub-let  that 
is  what  in  fact  happens.  What  have  you  really 
changed  is  you  are  putting  some  window- 
dressing  on  something  and  pretending  that 
you  are  giving  some  great  benefit  when,  in 
fact,  you  are  giving  no  benefit  at  all.  Because 
the  landlord,  and  landlords,  really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  group,  are  not  ill-informed  and 
are  not  unable  to  get  legal  advice.  What  I 
am  saying  certainly  is  telling  no  secret  out  of 
school;  I  am  quite  certain  that  as  this  bill  is 
proceeding  through  this  Legislature,  land- 
lords' lawyers  are  reading  it  very  carefully 
and  they  are  advising  their  clients,  as  they 
should,  as  they  are  retained  to  do,  about  how 
they  can  provide  new  forms  of  leases  that  are 
going  to  give  the  landlords  every  benefit  that 
they  are  able,  legally,  to  assert. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  do  something  about  sub- 
letting there  has  to  be  something  far  better 
than  is  in  this  Act  now.  What  the  Attorney 
General  suggests  is  merely  a  play  with  words 
that  fools  nobody.  Certainly  it  should  not 
have  fooled  the  Attorney  General  if  he  was 
serious  in  the  remarks  that  he  was  putting 
forward  that  he  was  bringing  in  some  great 
reform. 

With  those  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
that  we  are  going  to  support  the  principle 
of  this  bill;  we  think  that  we  need  a  new 
landlord  and  tenant  law.  These  are  three  of 
the  very  serious  defects  that  are  contained  in 
it  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  be  able  to  bring  a  little  muscle  to  some 
of  the  things  he  became  very  weak-kneed 
about. 

Let  us  have  a  rental  review  board  that  is 
going  to  be  meaningful  or,  if  you  do  not 
believe  in  it,  and  you  are  concerned  about 
what  might  follow  in  the  form  of  rent  control, 
do  not  pretend  that  you  are  doing  something 
by  creating  these  meaningless  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  bureaus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  do  you  pretend 
to  support  it?  You  must  have  had  some  con- 
flict in  your  caucus. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  so.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  concerned  about  conflict;  I  guess 
I  must  have  struck  a  tender  cord.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  embarrassed  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  would  think  that  if 
you  are  going  to  compromise,  at  least  com- 
promise in  a  meaningful  way.  I  would  think 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  have  had 
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enough  intelligence  to  recognize  this  really 
was  not  going  to  fool  anybody.  The  second 
thing,  as  I  say,  is  the  standard  form  of 
lease.  The  third  thing— in  the  sub-letting  pro- 
vision—for goodness  sakes,  put  them  in  a  form 
where  they  do,  in  fact,  make  sense.  What  you 
have  done  is  to  turn  the  thing  upside  down 
and  the  situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  before. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  deal  with  a  number  of  matters  re- 
lated to  tlie  principle  of  the  bill  before  us.  I 
think  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  which 
is  mirrored  in  one  sentence  in  the  law  reform 
commission's  report  that  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  I  quote  that  particular 
sentence: 

The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  stability 
and  fair  dealing  in  this  area  of  the  law  is 
the  acute  shortage  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion. 

That  is  not  appropriate  in  the  amendments  to 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  introduced  but  it  is  the 
context  within  which  these  changes  are  being 
made. 

We  reiterate  the  proposition  that  regardless 
of  what  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  Attorney 
General  may  do,  until  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  that  question  of  acute 
housing  shortage  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
we  cannot  expect  very  much  from  this  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  history  of  the  bill.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  from  the  time  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  was  passed  in  1911  there 
has  not  been  a  single  amendment  of  any  kind 
to  that  Act.  I  had  occasion  to  look  at  the  micro- 
film of  the  Mail  and  Empire  which  at  that 
time,  carried  a  Hansard  synopsis.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no  debate 
when  the  present  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
was  introduced  in  1911,  on  second  reading. 
The  headline  of  the  newspaper  column  of  the 
day,  which  dealt  with  the  statute  law  re- 
visions, including  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  when  they  were  in  committee,  referred 
to  the  drowsy  session  in  which  some  23  or 
24  members  happened  to  be  in  attendance. 
No  comments  were  made  about  it  in  commit- 
tee. 

I  mention  that  to  point  out  to  the  Minister 
that  we  have  passed  into  a  period  of  time 
when  the  law  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
as  anachronistic  and  so  out  of  date  for  such 
a  long  period  of  time;  and  that  when  ana- 
chronistic provisions  of  the  bill  are  removed, 


we  must  hail  it  as  a  great  achievement  by 
the  government.  We  do  not. 

We  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
law,  if  I  may  use  a  trite  phrase,  keep  pace 
with  the  economic  relationships  which  affect 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  basic  amendments  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  has  introduced  into  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  are  simply  the  elimin- 
ation of  anachronistic  provisions  or,  if  not  the 
elimination  of  them,  the  amelioration  of  cer- 
tain of  them  in  ways  which  should  have  been 
done  many  years  ago. 

Again  there  has  been  reference  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  and 
its  total  inappropriateness  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  1911  bill,  which  has  stood 
without  amendment  to  this  date,  was  set  out 
in  the  revised  statutes  of  Ontario  for  1897. 

In  chapter  342  of  those  particular  revised 
statutes,  we  have  the  notations  which  indicate 
the  antiquity  again  of  many  of  the  phrases 
which  were  actually  carried  forward  into  the 
so-called  revision  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  made  in  1911.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
there  are  various  provisions  that  refer  to  the 
following  reigns  of  the  following  monarchs 
of  England,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  II,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ann,  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  It  was 
1267. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  eleventh  year 
of  George  II,  the  fifty-second  year  of  the 
reign,  again  of  Henry  III.  The  fifty-first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  so  it  goes  on. 
The  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
which  I  assume  is  probably  the  earliest  date 
contained  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh  no,  it  is  1275,  still  earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Henry  VIII  must  have 
had  trouble  with  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  recognize  what  the  law  reform 
commission  has  said,  that  there  are  ether 
areas  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  which, 
perhaps  in  another  report,  will  deal  with 
parts  I,  II  and  III,  which  still  carry  forward 
the  phraseology  and  the  words  from  those 
ancient  statutes  which  have  little  if  any  appli- 
cation to  modern  life  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  want  in  that  sense  to  be  fair.  My 
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remarks  are  not  going  to  be  directed,  with 
one  exception,  to  the  area  which  the  law  re- 
form commission  and  the  Minister  of  Ju  tice 
have  on  other  occasions  stated  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  subsequent  report. 

I  think  it  is  too  late  or  much  too  slow,  but 
at  least  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  deal  with 
those  areas  which  are  going  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  subsequent  report  of  the  law  reform 
commission.  I  make  the  one  exception  and 
that  is  in  the  question  of  the  standard  form 
of  lease.  I  think  it  could  have  been  done  and 
can  well  now  be  done  without  awaiting  deal- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  if  the  law  reform  commission  were 
commissioned  directly,  now,  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  to  produce  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  a  standard  form  of  residential  lease  in 
simple  language  which  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood, which  would  enable  a  person  to  read 
his  lease,  to  understand  what  it  means,  to 
understand  the  obligations  which  he  is  incur- 
ring, and  the  obligations  which  the  landlord 
is  incurring,  in  executing  the  lease. 

And  I  think  it  could  then  be  quite  permis- 
sible that  any  variations  in  that  language 
would  be  required  by  law  to  be  printed  either 
in  a  distinguishing  form  of  type  or  in  a  differ- 
ent coloured  type.  This  would  enable  a  person 
who  was  entering  into  a  lease  for  a  short 
period  of  time— a  relatively  short-term  lease, 
as  most  residential  tenancies  are,  one  year, 
two  years,  six  months— to  see  quite  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  areas  within  which  the 
landlord  had  seen  fit  to  present  him  with 
the  lease  which  did  not  accord  with  the  stand- 
ard lease,  which  was  available  for  inspection 
in  the  statutes  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  that 
standard  form  of  residential  lease  to  await 
the  dealing  with  and  the  elimination  of  the 
strange  antiquities  which  remain  in  parts  I, 
II  and  III  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate,  I  stay 
within  the  context  of  what  the  law  reform 
commission  has  said,  and  I  will  not  further 
encroach  upon  what  we  will  await  in  the 
second  or  further  report  of  the  law  reform 
commission  in  those  areas. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  law  reform  commission,  and 
it  is  the  part  which  in  my  judgment  the 
Attorney  General  has  totally  missed,  is  con- 
tained in  certain  paragraphs  in  chapter  1  of 
the  report.  The  other  chapters  of  the  report 
deal  with  the  specific  areas  which  the  law 
reform  commission  is  dealing  with  and  can 
be    itemized    and    substantially,    with    some 


variations  which  we  will  deal  with  in  com- 
mittee, are  dealt  with  in  the  specific  clauses 
of  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  They  are 
listed  in  the  index,  they  are  covered  indi- 
vidually by  chapter,  they  are  listed  in  the 
introductory  area  of  chapter  1,  but  the  gut 
part  of  the  law  reform  commission  report 
whch  the  Attorney  General  has  chosen  to 
ignore— and  I  assume  the  government  has 
chosen  to  ignore  in  presenting  this  bill— is 
covered  in  pages  9  to  13  of  the  report  of 
the  commission. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  those  particular 
pages  to  the  Attorney  General,  I  th'nk  he 
must  have  skipped  them  when  he  first  saw 
the  report  or  perhaps  they  were  missing  from 
the  copy  which  came  to  his  hand.  I  only 
recite  a  couple  of  sentences  to  point  out  what 
the  law  reform  commission  was  saying.  The 
law  reform  commission  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  equitable  principles  of  the 
courts  and  the  equitable  remedial  legislation 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  have  dealt  with  what  the  law  reform 
commission  refers  to  as  the  "vital  interests" 
of  the  relationship  between  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  It  then  goes  on  very  clearly  to 
point  out  that  what  has  never  been  done  in 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  to  recog- 
nize the  vital  interest  of  the  landlord  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  tenant  on  the  other  in  that 
relationship. 

In  connection  with  the  relationship  of  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee,  the  law  re- 
form commission  states  that. 

The  courts  in  the  exerc'se  of  their  equit- 
able jurisdiction  and  the  Legislature,  in 
keeping  with  the  equitable  principles  de- 
veloped by  the  courts,  have  necessarily 
made  value  judgments  concerning  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  mortgagors  and  mortgagees. 

and  I  end  that  particular  quotation. 
It  goes  on  to  say  that, 

The  common  law  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, over  the  centuries,  has  not  developed 
any  legal  philosophy  based  on  a  theory  of 
vital  interests. 

And  it  goes  on  a  few  phrases  later  to  say. 
In  a  sense,  the  common  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  mechanical  in  that  its  con- 
clusions as  to  the  righ'^s  of  the  parties,  are 
not  based  on  any  realistic  standard  of  vital 
interests  which  the  law  will  endeavour  to 
protect. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  reason  we  will  propose 
a  reasoned  amendment  on  the  second  reading 
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of  this  bill,  is  that  until  the  government  rec- 
ognizes that  you  are  talking  about  an  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  significant  importance  to 
large  numbers  of  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  of  growing  importance  directly 
to  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  province,  then  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
us  adequately  to  recast  and  rephrase  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  we  will  continue 
to  be  faced  by  the  Attorney  General  with 
what  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission 
refers  to  as  mechanical  adjustment  in  a  tra- 
ditional legal  sense,  divorced  entirely  from 
the  vital  interests  of  the  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in  it. 

We  will  be  faced  with  these  mechanical 
amendments  from  time  to  time  of  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant. 

I  happen  to  conceive  of  the  relationship  as 
being  one  which  is  so  vital  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  so-called  private  contract 
as  the  sole  method  by  which  the  landlord, 
as  owner  of  multiple  accommodation,  many 
times  administered  through  a  trust  company 
or  estate  management  concern,  is  going  to 
deal  with  the  individual  tenant,  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  the  province. 

Again,  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion comments  about  that  particular  relation- 
ship: 

In  each  of  these  latter  cases,  statutory 
protection  recognizes  inequality  of  bargain- 
ing positions  and  the  absence  of  freedom 
of  contract  in  any  real  sense. 

Remedial  legislation  in  such  cases  is  ad- 
mittedly based  on  value  judgments  con- 
cerning the  basic  interests  of  the  parties 
which  must  be  protected.  The  principle  of 
freedom  of  contract  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  yield  where  experience  has  shown  it  to 
be  a  pious  hope  and  an  unrealistic  assump- 
tion. 

And  in  the  previous  instances  to  which  they 
referred  they  were  speaking  about  consumer 
contracts  and  personal  property  security  con- 
tracts. A  fact  which  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  pointed  out  from  time  to  time,  is 
that  the  landlord  often  presents  a  lease,  the 
tenant  does  not  read  it,  he  is  then  faced  with 
the  proposition  that  he  did,  in  fact,  sign  it. 

He  knows  very  well  that  had  he  read  it 
he  would  not  have  understood  it  in  the  first 
place;  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  con- 
sulting a  lawyer  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  clauses  to  him  in  the  second  place;  and 
in  the  third  place  he  knows  very  well  that 
if  he  went  through  that  particular  exercise 
the    landlord    would    not    vary    one    of    the 


clauses  one  single  iota.  So  that  a  tenant,  be- 
ing a  sensible  person,  simply  signs  the  docu- 
ment and  is  then  faced,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  fact  that  he  signed  it.  And  under 
the  guise  of  some  kind  of  principle  of  the 
equality  of  bargaining  positions  and  the 
freedom  of  contract,  we  make  a  fool  out  of 
the  law  which  is  supposed  to  govern  and 
provide  the  kind  of  basic  stability  and 
security  and  fair  dealing  which  we  are 
anxious  to  achieve  in  this  particular  area 
of  the  law  as  well  as  in  many  others. 

I  am  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  have  to  think  about  other 
than  property  and  money  relationships.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  government  have 
no  difficulty  in  coping,  as  they  did  many 
years  ago,  with  remedial  legislation  relating 
to  the  law  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
because  that,  in  many  cases,  was  involved 
with  property  and  money.  When  the  Attorney 
General  comes  to  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship of  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  talking  about  property  and  the  use  of 
premises  by  one  party  which  are  owned  by 
the  other  party;  he  is  also  talking  about  an 
economic  factor  of  the  payment  of  rent. 
However,  in  this  society  he  is  talking,  in  fact, 
about  the  basic  economic  relationship  which 
determines  the  quality  of  life  of  a  growing 
and  a  substantial  number  of  people. 

I  said  that  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  it 
because  it  is  the  guts  of  the  argument  that  I 
try  to  place  before  the  Attorney  General 
at  this  time.  And  you  notice  that  when  he 
introduced  the  law  of  condominiums,  he  had 
no  problem.  He  has  no  problem  because  it 
was  so  tied  up  with  something  called  owner- 
ship of  property  that  he  provided.  Yes,  every- 
one can  own  their  particular  apartment  in  the 
condominium,  whether  it  is  a  multiple  high- 
rise  development  or  a  multiple  horizontal 
development;  everyone  could  own  their  par- 
ticular few  rooms  or  their  apartment.  But  to 
the  extent  that  there  were  common  facilities 
to  be  shared  and  maintained,  the  statute 
provides  an  obligatory  corporation  without 
share  capital  to  which  each  person  in  the 
condominium  must,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
be  a  member,  and  that  that  condominium 
corporation  without  share  capital  will  collec- 
tively determine  the  upkeep  the  maintenance 
and  the  use  of  the  areas  which  are  owned 
in  common,  the  services  which  are  available 
in  common,  and  the  kind  of  caretaking  and 
other  upkeep  facilities  which  will  be  required 
in  order  to  maintain  that  condominium. 

I  arti  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Attorney    General,    that    it    is    not    so    far 
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removed  from  a  condominium  to  say  that  in 
a  building  owned  by  a  landlord  which  pro- 
vides multiple  accommodation,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  him  to  envisage  that  the  tenants 
in  that  building  constitute  a  corporation  with- 
out share  capital,  and  that  that  corporation, 
without  share  capital,  run  as  a  members' 
organization  of  the  tenants,  should  have  cer- 
tain collective  bargaining  arrangements  with 
the  landlord  who  owns  the  building. 

That  is  one  alternative.  I  happen  to  think 
it  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we  can 
improve  distinctly  and  clearly  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  I  think  we  can  so 
change  the  relationship  that  we  will  begin 
to  deal  with  what  the  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion refers  to  as  "the  vital  interests  of  land- 
lord and  tenant",  because  of  the  economic 
relationship  and  because  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  method  by  which  the 
tenants  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  association 
of  members  as  a  corporation  without  share 
capital,  could  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the 
landlord,  and  where  the  law  of  this  province 
will  require  the  landlord  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  such  an  association. 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General  had  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  dealing  with  that  in  terms  of 
the  law  of  condominium  and  he  made  it 
obligatory  that  everybody  within  the  con- 
dominium must  be  a  member  of  that  par- 
ticular corporation  without  share  capital.  I 
am  not  even  asking  the  Attorney  General  to 
go  that  far  in  the  relationship  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  leave  it  to  the 
tenant,  and  that  if  51  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
in  a  particular  multiple-dwelling  accommoda- 
tion decide  to  do  so,  that  they  can,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  facility,  apply  to  the  On- 
tario Labour  Relations  Board  to  be  certified 
as  the  collective  bargaining  agent  for  all 
the  tenants  in  that  building  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  landlord. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  at  that  par- 
ticular point  the  law  could  provide  that  on 
being  so  certified  it  became  a  corporation 
without  share  capital,  simply  by  law,  so  that 
then,  looking  at  The  Corporations  Act,  in 
that  particular  section  dealing  with  members' 
associations,  they  would  have  a  code  of  gov- 
ernance that  would  permit  them  to  move 
easily  and  efficiently  and  effectively  into  a 
collective  bargaining  posture  with  their  land- 
lord. Then,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  that 
kind  of  arrangement  is  made,  in  many  ways 
we  leave  it  within  the  framework  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the    landlord    is    justified    in    good    faith    in 


increasing  the  rents;  whether  the  landlord 
could  request  that  association  of  tenants  to 
make  certain  that  it  as  the  certified  collective 
bargaining  agent  was  maintaining  his  prop- 
erty so  that  it  was  not  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary wear. 

That  kind  of  collective  bargaining  arrange- 
ment, I  think,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community  of  people,  would  have  very  many 
real  advantages,  because  I  suggest  that  part 
of  the  deterioration  of  apartment  buildings  to 
the  extent  that  tenants  cause  that  deteriora- 
tion is  because  of  something  called  an  "I  am 
all  right  Jack"  attitude.  Nobody  looks  after 
the  common  facilities  except  one  poor  super- 
intendent in  a  building  who  cannot  possibly 
cope  with  the  work  which  is  involved  in  it, 
and  each  tenant  thinks  only  about  shutting 
his  own  apartment  door,  and  he  makes  his 
way  through  varying  degrees  of  debris  each 
morning  in  order  to  get  out  to  the  garage 
and  get  out  on  the  street  and  drive  down- 
town to  his  place  of  employment. 

I  have  not  expressed  it  very  well  but  there 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a  very  real, 
vital,  growing  area  which  is  available  to  the 
government  if  they  will  grasp  it,  to  deal  with 
this  kind  of  a  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that 
solutions  to  problems  are  exclusive  and  that 
there  is  any  one  road  to  the  final  solution, 
but  this  may  be  one  possible  road  in  addition 
to  other  methods  which  are  available  for  be- 
ginning to  solve  the  kind  of  problem  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  life  which  we  lead,  par- 
ticularly in  the  urban  centres  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  leave  that  particular  point  there,  Mr. 
Speaker.  At  an  appropriate  time  we  will  hope 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
an  amendment  which  will  at  least  convey  the 
idea  in  legal  language  of  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  propose  in  terms  of  providing  for 
this  kind  of  collective  bargaining  arrangement 
between  a  landlord  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
tenants  in  a  multiple  accommodation  dwell- 
ing on  the  other  hand. 

There  is  another  area  I  note  in  the  bill 
where  the  Attorney  General  has  not  dealt 
with  the  gut  relationship.  There  is,  I  under- 
stand, no  provision  by  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Conservative  government,  the 
tenant  may  withhold  the  sacrosanct  payment 
of  his  rent,  in  order  to  enforce  the  cor- 
relative obligations  of  the  landlord. 

Certainly  the  bill  makes  a  gesture  towards 
providing,  at  least  for  the  dependency  of  the 
mutual  covenants  which  are  involved.  But 
still  there  is  no  provision  that  I  could  find  in 
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the  bill  which  permits  a  tenant,  on  the  failure 
of  the  landlord  to  comply  with  his  obliga- 
tions, to  immediately  say,  "All  right,  I  am  now 
going  to  withhold  the  rent."  Or,  "I  am  now 
going  to  deposit  the  rent  in  trust  with  some 
appropriate  official,"  say,  of  the  court,  in 
order  to  make  the  landlord  begin  to  comply 
with  the  obligations  which  the  landlord  has 
assumed  in  that  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  one  other  area 
that  I  want  to  deal  with.  I  think  again  the 
Attorney  General  has  misunderstood  the  bill. 

He  has  misunderstood  it  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  he  did  not  understand  the  kind  of 
basic  change  of  legal  philosophy  which  the 
law  reform  commission  was  referring  to  in 
the  early  parts  of  chapter  1  of  the  report. 
That  part  of  the  report  where  I  referred  to 
one,  two  or  three  of  the  sentences,  in  order 
to  illustrate  what  the  law  reform  commission 
was  talking  about.  In  no  specific  place  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Justice  has  emasculated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  related  to  rent  control. 

I  think  the  Attorney  General  has  got  to 
look  again  and  realize  that  it  is  a  single 
chapter  that  the  law  reform  commission  dealt 
with  when  it  referred  to  rent  control,  just  as 
it  was  a  single  chapter  that  they  dealt  with 
when  they  dealt  with,  for  example,  distress 
or  security  deposits  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
They  dealt  with  the  legal  advisory  bureaus 
in  one  chapter  and  they  immediately  followed 
it  with  a  rent  control  chapter  and  it  was  all 
of  one  piece. 

The  legal  advisory  bureau  was  the  body 
which  was  to  endeavour,  in  this  atomized 
way  in  which  the  Attorney  General  looks  at 
this  relationship,  to  mediate  disputes.  But  it 
then  went  on  to  provide,  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing with  rent  control,  with  rental  review  of- 
ficers and  for  the  establishment  of  rental  re- 
view boards. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  time  to  put  on  the 
record  exactly  what  the  law  reform  com- 
mission recommended  in  terms  of  rent  con- 
trol, because  of  the  emasculation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  These  recommendations  are  nine  in 
number  and  the  first  eight  are  very  pertinent 
and  number  nine  is  the  conclusion.  The  At- 
torney General  has  taken  the  very  first  one 
only. 

The  first  one— and  these  are  from  page  71 
of  the  law  reform  commission's  report: 

1.  Municipalities  shall  be  empowered  to 

appoint    rent    review    officers    within    the 

organization—     *    ;a',i.r'_  4    :       «"  /  , 


Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral did  not  deal  with  any  of  these  recom- 
mendations. He  dealt  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  establishing  leasehold  advisory 
bureaus,  recommended  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter of  the  report  and  the  first  one  is: 

1.  Municipalities  should  be  empowered 
to  appoint  rent  review  oflBcers  within  the 
organization  of  leasehold  advisory  bureaus. 

2.  Rent  review  ofiicers  shall  be  author- 
ized to  investigate  complaints  of  unreason- 
able rent  increases  brought  to  them;  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  proper  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  parties  what  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  any,  is  justifiable  in  a 
given  situation. 

3.  Municipalities  should  be  empowered 
to  establish  rent  review  boards. 

4.  Rent  review  boards  should  be  author- 
ized, on  the  application  of  a  rent  review 
officer,  a  liandlord  or  a  tenant,  to  reinvesti- 
gate a  case  where  the  rent  review  officer's 
recommendations  have  not  been  followed 
or  where  any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
officer's  disposition  of  the  case. 

5.  After  making  its  investigation,  the  rent 
review  board  shall  send  a  copy  of  its  find- 
ings and  its  recommendations  as  to  what 
would  constitute  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
case  to  all  parties  in  the  form  of  a  written 
report. 

6.  Where  a  landlord  fails  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rent  review  board's  recom- 
mendations, the  board  shall  be  under  a  duty 
to  send  a  copy  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  the  landlord's 
response  to  them,  to  the  local  municipal 
council. 

7.  The  local  municipal  council  shall  be 
empowered  to  publish  the  report  of  the 
board. 

8.  Either  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  should  exercise  a  general  supervisory 
role  over  the  entire  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pause,  before  referring  to 
recommendation  numbei:  9,  to  make  two 
points.  One  is  that  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
long  drawn  out  and  cumbersome  procedure. 
It  may  well  be  so  long  drawn  out  and  so  pro- 
tracted that  a  tenant  is  exhausted  by  the  time 
he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  any  adequate 
hearing  on  even  those  recommendations. 

But,  even  given  that  defect,  the  Attorney 
General  has  got  to  recognize  that  the  legal 
advisory   bureaus   have   nothing   to   do   with 
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rental  review  or  rental  con'trol  in  the  terms  in 
which  the  law  reform  commission  is  dealing 
with  it. 

The  main  point  is  the  last  recommendation, 
which  illustrates  conclusively  that  the  law 
reform  commission  was  not  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  economic  factors  of  rents  within 
the  province  of  Ontario.  They  quite  recognize 
that  they  had  not  done  the  studies  which 
would  support  that  kind  of  intrusion  by  the 
law  reform  commission  into  an  area  of  the 
economics  of  the  relationship  which  existed. 

What  they  did  realize  is  that  they  had  done 
all  that  they  could  do  to  recommend  what 
could  be  done,  without  intruding  on  the  econ- 
omics of  the  relationship,  in  order  to  introduce 
into  the  law  of  the  province  a  viable  method 
by  which  a  tenant  could  deal  with  his  land- 
lord on  all  matters  related  to  the  lease.  Par- 
ticularly in  matters  related  to  this  question  of 
the  level  of  rents  within  the  province,  because 
that  is  where  there  is  no  basic  stability  in  the 
relationship  which  exists.  That  is  why  it  is  a 
continuous  contribution  to  the  unsettling  of  the 
economic  security  of  the  relationship  of  people 
within  the  Metropolitan  area.  This  govern- 
ment must  deal  with  it  because  it  is  a  matter 
solely,  conclusively  and  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  government. 

The  law  reform  conmiission  ended  up  with 
its  ninth  recommendation. 

If  these  measures  do  not  prove  suflScient— 

And  that  is  not  only  the  legal  advisory  bureau, 
but  all  the  eight  previous  recommendations 
which  I  have  enumerated  verbatim  for  the 
purposes  of  the  records— it  said  that: 

If  these  measures  do  not  prove  sufficient 
to  secure  just  rents,  the  introduction  of  a 
more  stringent  and  compulsory  system  of 
control  should  be  considered.  Such  control 
should  be  considered  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  economic  factors  involved  and  the 
effect  that  it  may  have  on  them  and  on  pro- 
vision for  future  housing  accommodation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  reform  commission  re- 
cognized better  than  the  government  what  the 
gut  problem  is  in  this  relationship  and  the 
limited  area  which  was  available  to  effect 
changes  in  the  law  of  landlord  or  tenant.  But 
within  those  restrictive  requirements  of  the 
law  reform  they  devised  a  system  which  was 
directed  toward  dealing  with  rents,  a  basic 
social  need. 

What  has  the  Attorney  General  done?  The 
Attorney  General  has  totally  ignored  that  sec- 
tion of  their  report.  And  when  he  totally 
ignored  that  section  of  their  report  and  those 
eight  recommendations,  he  did  not  leave  him- 


self an  area  where,  ultimately,  he  can  say, 
"Well,  that  did  not  work,  I  am  now  going  to 
look  at  recommendation  No.  9."  He  has 
emasculated  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  has 
seriously  and  grievously  afiFected  the  validity 
of  the  other  measures  which  he  has  introduced. 

Certainly,  for  example,  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Institute  came  right  into  the  proposition 
very,  very  quickly.  This  is  why  the  bill  is 
flawed  in  principle.  They  have  said  that,  be- 
cause the  Minister  of  Justice  was  fool  enough 
to  omit  the  provisions  of  the  law  reform 
commission  dealing  with  rent  control,  we  are 
going  to  let  him  know  that  even  the  elimina- 
tion of  distress;  and  even  the  elimination  of 
security  deposits  is  something  which  he  should 
no  do  because  it  is  going  to  raise  the  rent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Let  us  be  perfectly  clear 
about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  flawed  in 
principle.  The  Attorney  General  has  not  dealt 
with  the  basic  change  in  legal  philosophy 
which  the  Law  Reform  Commission  was  put- 
ting in  front  of  him  on  pages  9,  10  and  12 
of  their  report. 

He  has  not  absorbed  what  they  were 
talking  about.  Because  of  that,  he  has  thought 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  rest  of  the  report 
adopted  and  leave  out  the  gut  relationship 
that  deals  with  the  economic  relationship  of 
most  people  which  affects  the  quality  of  their 
lives  in  the  province,  the  kind  of  housing 
which  they  are  going  to  have.  The  substitu- 
tion which  he  has  provided  is  to  simply  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  rent  for  people  in  this 
city,  and  in  the  other  urban  centres  across 
the  province  that  the  people  cannot  aflEord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  say  to  the  Min- 
ister that  I  do  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  this  bill  should  now  go  to  committee 
of  the  whole  House.  This  bill  has  got  to  go 
to  the  legal  and  municipal  bills  committee 
which  will  provide  adequate  opportunity  for 
the  landlords,  certainly  —  mind  you,  they 
always  have  the  ear  of  the  government— 
and  for  the  tenants  of  the  city,  individually 
and  collectively,  and  the  tenants  associations 
in  the  province  to  come  before  the  committee. 
They  can  put  their  case,  let  the  members  of 
this  assembly  understand  what  the  problems 
are,  and  try  to  convey  to  the  government 
what  is  wrong  with  the  bill. 

I  think  that  has  got  to  take  place  before 
this  session  adjourns,  so  the  bill  can  be 
amended  where  amendments  are  appropriate 
and  required.  And  that  this  law,  adequately 
amended  to   incorporate  the  balance  of  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Law  Reform  Com-^, 
mission    can    be    passed    before    this    House  \ 
recesses   for  the   Christmas  vacation.   There-  ■ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  my  i 
colleague,   the   member  for   Lakeshore,    that 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  234^ 
intituled,   An   Act   to    amend   The    Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  be  amended  by  deleting  all 
the  words  after  "that"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  words: 

This  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
is  fundamentally  defective  in  principle  in 
that;  (1)  it  falls  to  make  provision  for  rental 
review  officers  and  for  rental  review  boards 
to  control  the  rise  and  level  of  rents  in 
the  province; 

(2)  it  fails  to  confront  or  to  deal  with 
the  present  disparity  between  available 
housing  units  and  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion at  rentals  which  people  can  aflEord  to 
pay  or  to  provide  adequate  organs  for  the 
redress  of  grievances; 

and  this  House  is  further  of  the  opinion 
that  Bill  234  should  be  withdrawn  and  a 
new  bill  meet^ing  the  objections  in  principle 
listed  above  be  introduced  forthwith. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    think    that    this    can    be 
accepted  as  a  reasoned  amendment. 
The  Minister  from  St.  George. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  what  I  thought 
was  going  to  be  the  motion  for  second  read- 
ing. However,  the  debate  is  now  on  a  motion 
introduced  by  the  deputy  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  which  essentially  is  nega- 
tive in  character  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses would  have  the  result  of  killing  this 
legislation,  certainly  for  this  session.  It  would 
have  the  result  that  we  would  be  further 
delayed  in  bringing  about  much  needed 
reforms,  in  landlord-tenant  relationships  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Not 
possible  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  could  be  done  over- 
night. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  very  pleased, 
as  I  say,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ever  since  my 
first  election  to  this  House,  in  May,  1958,  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  many  of  the 
reforms  which  the  bill  contains.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  prior  to  the  1967  election,  on  at 
least  two  occasions  in  this  House,  I  was  the 


initiator  of  debate  in  this  House  respecting 
abuses  that  now  exist  and  existed  at  that 
time  in  respect  to  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ships. Although  I  have  not  checked  with  the 
Minister  of  Justice  about  it,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  public  pressures  engendered  both 
within  and  without  this  House,  as  a  result 
of  a  private  member's  notice  of  motion,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  moving  in  this  House  late 
in  spring,  1967,  helped  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  and  the  then  Attorney 
General,  the  present  Minister  of  Justice,  to 
commission  or  have  the  law  reform  com^ 
mission- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  You  cannot  just  blame  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —commission  the 
particular  report  which  has  resulted  in  this 
bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  And  you 
did  a  poor  job. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  During  the  1967 
election  campaign,  I  made  a  promise,  one  of 
several  to  my  constituents  in  St.  George,  that 
I  would  not  seek  another  term  of  office  unless 
legislation  was  passed  by  this  government  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  tenants  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  am  happy  and  rather  re- 
lieved to  see  that  the  bill  has  been  moved  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  is  the  Minister  stepping 
down  then? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  the  past,  there  has 
been  much  justifiable  criticism  of  the  state  of 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ontario. 
But  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  look  with  pride  upon  this 
area  of  our  law  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive  any- 
where. The  beneficial  effects  of  these  reforms 
will  be  felt  by  many  citizens  in  many  parts 
of  the  province.  But,  nowhere,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  they  carry  more  significance  than  they  do 
in  the  downtown  area  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  in  particular,  in  the  constituency  of  St. 
George  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  of  those  people  will  pay 
higher  rent  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  You  represent  them  well, 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  At  the  present  time, 
I  would  estimate  that  some  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  live  in  St.  George  occupy  apart- 
ments. If  the  present  trend  continues,  and  I 
have   no   doubt   that   it   will   continue,   that 
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figure  will,  in  all  likelihood,  rise  to  over  90 
per  cent  within  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The 
members  of  this  House,  if  they  have  their 
eyes  about  them  instead  of  other  bodily  func- 
tions which  they  now  appear  to  be  using  on 
that  side,  will  merely  look  out  the  window, 
they  can  see  the  great  increase  in  apartment 
structures  that  are  taking  place  in  this  area, 
particularly  to  the  east  of  the  building,  day 
by  day  today.  This  is  the  area  of  St.  George 
riding.  I  think  that  this  trend  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  downtown  areas  of  all  our 
major  cities  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  this  bill  the  last  rags  of 
your  radicalism? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  of  these  people 
will  benefit  directly  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Wait  until 
the  rent  goes  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  will  lose  your  deposit  on 
this  bill;  and  I  do  not  mean  security  deposit. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  As  I  said,  in  July  of 
1967,  the  commission  began  its  investigation 
of  the  whole  field  of  landlord  and  tenant  law 
in  Ontario,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
the  commission  presented  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwiek  (Scarborough  Centre): 
With  a  review  board. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  commission's 
recommendations  formed  the  basis  of  this 
legislation,  in  fact  the  government  has  adopted 
their  recommendations  almost  in  their  en- 
tirety. The  body  of  law  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  landlord  and  his  tenant 
was  probably  best  described  as  feudal  in 
origin. 

In  spite  of  some  modifications  it  has  per- 
petuated a  relationship  in  which  the  landlord 
ruled  like  a  medieval  baron  over  his  tenant. 
The  rights  allowed  him  by  law,  even  though 
they  have  been  resorted  to  less  and  less,  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons involved  in  commercial  dealings  with  the 
public. 

Although  the  kind  of  relationship  created 
by  the  old  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  may  have 
been  appropriate  to  a  feudal  setting,  it  has 
become  less  and  less  appropriate  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  apartment  owner  and 
the  tenant  in  a  modem,  urban  community. 

The  provisions  of  the  old  legislation  may 
have  contemplated  a  typical  kind  of  relation- 


ship existing  between  a  homeowner  who 
occupied  a  part  of  his  home  with  his  family 
and  rented  out  an  attic  or  a  spare  room  to  a 
tenant.  However,  it  never  contemplated  the 
kind  of  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
average  city  apartment  dweller  and  his  re- 
mote, corporate  landlord. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  have  contemplated 
the  enormous  social,  economic  and  physical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  nature 
of  our  larger  cities  in  our  lifetime. 

At  one  time,  it  may  have  been  feasible  for 
a  young  man  of  modest  means  to  buy  a  home 
close  to  the  downtown  area  of  this  city  or 
any  other  city. 

Today  this  choice  has  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated. More  and  more  people,  both  young 
and  old,  by  reason  of  their  financial  position 
and  the  existing  employment  opportunities, 
are  virtually  forced  to  seek  out  apartment 
accommodation  that  is  both  within  their  bud- 
get and  close  to  the  job  market  of  cities  such 
as  Toronto.  We  can  expect  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  number  of  single  family  dwellings  is 
not  likely  to  grow  as  quickly  as  the  popula- 
tion of  our  cities,  thus  the  proportion  of  those 
who  will  have  to  opt  for  apartment  living 
can  be  expected  to  increase. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  this  Act 
which  help  to  correct  the  bias  which  has  un- 
deniably existed  in  favour  of  the  landlord, 
and  to  place  the  tenant  and  his  landlord  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
whole  purpose,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
commission's  report  and  which  I  think  even 
the  member  for  Riverdale  would  agree  is  an 
attempt  to  balance  that  inequality  that  has 
existed  up  until  now. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  several  of 
them. 

First  of  all,  this  legislation  abolishes  the 
right  of  the  landlord  to  demand  a  security 
deposit  from  his  tenant  on  the  signing  of  a 
lease.  This  has  been  the  source  of  much  fric- 
tion, both  because  of  the  difficulty  which 
many  tenants  have  encountered  when  they 
have  attempted  to  recover  their  deposit  at 
the  end  of  their  leases  and  when  they  wished 
to  obtain  recovery  of  their  deposit  from  a 
reluctant  landlord,  they  were  forced  to  ini- 
tiate legal  proceedings  and  to  incur  all  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  that  is  involved. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  new  legislation,  it 
will  be  illegal  for  a  landlord  to  demand  or 
to  receive  a  security  deposit  against  damage 
or  any  other  contingency  in  connection  with 
the   tenancy.    When  the   term   of  the   lease 
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expires,  if  the  landlord  wishes  to  hold  his 
tenant  responsible  for  any  damage,  the  onus 
will  be  upon  him,  the  landlord,  to  initiate 
legal  proceedings,  to  sue  the  tenant  and  to 
prove  his  claim  in  a  court  of  law  like  any 
other  citizen. 

In  addition,  the  new  legislation  also  makes 
it  mandatory  for  landlords  who  hold  security 
deposits  under  existing  leases  to  pay  interest 
on  them.  Therefore,  in  the  future,  the  land- 
lord will  be  permitted  to  collect  the  last 
month's  rent  in  advance,  but  this  will  serve 
as  security  against  the  tenant  leaving  with 
rent  in  arrears  and  for  that  reason  only. 

When  existing  leases  expire,  the  tenants 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of 
their  deposit— that  is  their  existing  deposit 
under  existing  leases— plus  interest  at  six  per 
cent  calculated  from  the  date  that  this  legis- 
lation comes  into  force. 

If  a  landlord  seeks  to  retain  part  of  an 
existing  security  deposit  to  pay  for  any 
alleged  damages  and  the  tenant  does  not 
consent,  in  writing,  to  forfeit  that  part  of  the 
security  deposit,  the  landlord  will  be  forced 
to  initiate  legal  action  against  the  tenant 
within  ten  days  of  the  expiry  of  the  lease 
or  else  he  will  lose  his  right  to  claim  it. 

This  is  a  further  attempt  to  balance  the 
inequalities  that  have  existed. 

Although  the  benefits  to  the  tenants  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  with  respect  to 
security  deposits  are,  as  I  have  noted,  sub- 
stantial, they  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
position  of  the  landlord,  and  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  demand  increased  rent. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  security  deposits  will  result  in  more 
damage  being  caused  by  more  tenants.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  security  deposits  shows  that 
they  have  not  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
small  number  of  tenants  who  do  cause 
damage.  After  months  of  intensive  study,  the 
commission  found  that  evidence  does  not 
support  the  fear  of  the  landlord  that  tenants 
will  act  irresponsibly  if  no  security  deposit  is 
maintained. 

No  doubt,  a  very  small  minority  of  tenants 
act  irresponsibly  under  any  conditions,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  damage  attributable  to  tenants 
since  security  deposits  became  a  feature  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  relationship. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  secu- 
rity deposits  will  not  prevent  an  irresponsible 
tenant  from   causing  damage,   and  landlords 


who  wish  to  protect  themselves  and  the  occu- 
pants of  their  buildings  against  this  problem 
will  simply  refuse  to  rent  to  persons  who  have 
a  history  of  this  kind  of  irresponsible  be- 
haviour. 

The  second  major  reform  is  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  right  of  distress  for  non- 
payment. This  antique  remedy  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  judicial  self-help  that  remain 
in  our  law. 

It  extends  to  the  landlord  the  extraordinary 
privilege,  once  a  tenant's  rent  is  in  arrears,  to 
enter  the  tenant's  premises  and  seize  enough 
of  his  personal  property  to  provide  security 
for  the  unpaid  rent,  plus  any  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  seizure.  Moreover,  if  the 
rent  remains  unpaid,  the  landlord  has  the 
right  to  sell  his  tenant's  property  and  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  towards  the 
arrears  of  rent  and  expenses. 

But  the  significant  feature  of  the  right  of 
distress  is  that  the  landlord  has  been  at  liberty 
to  take  this  extreme  measure  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, could,  in  theory,  leave  a  tenant  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  with- 
out any  resort  to  any  legal  process. 

The  landlord  could  simply  step  in,  seize  his 
tenant's  property  without  establishing  either 
the  necessity  or  the  legality  of  his  action  to 
any  judge,  and  he  could  carry  out  his  seizure 
without  supervision  from  any  court. 

The  effect  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  has 
usually  been  to  force  the  tenant  into  the 
street,  leaving  him  not  only  without  a  place 
to  live,  but  without  his  furniture  and  his  per- 
sonal belongings,  and  unable  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

I  need  hardly  comment  upon  the  injustice 
of  these  rights.  No  other  category  of  creditors 
is  provided  with  such  a  devastating  weapon 
for  the  collection  of  their  debt.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  of  commercial  credit  that  the 
risk  and  the  responsibility  for  credit  losses 
should  rest  on  the  creditor  who  grants  credit 
without  proper  investigation. 

In  the  words  of  the  commission: 

There  can  be  no  suggestion  that  a  land- 
lord in  the  private  sector  is  under  any 
obligation  to  rent  to  a  tenant  whose  credit 
record  and  past  record  as  a  tenant  provides 
a  clear  indication  that  such  a  prospective 
tenant  represents  a  bad  risk. 

The  same  facilities  for  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  an  individual  to  whom  credit 
is  to  be  extended  are  available  to  landlords 
and  other  commercial  creditors  alike,  and 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  landlord  being 
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provided  with  any  special  privileges  or  collec- 
tion procedures  not  available  to  other  com- 
mercial creditors.  Therefore,  under  this  new 
legislation,  the  landlord's  right  to  distress  is 
abolished. 

Thirdly,  there  are  many  other  special  privi- 
leges now  enjoyed  by  landlords  which  this 
legislation  will  eliminate.  Under  the  existing 
law,  the  landlord  is  not  obliged  to  make  any 
repairs  to  the  leased  premises  unless  he  under- 
takes to  do  so  in  the  lease.  However,  the 
commission  recognized,  and  the  government 
now  recognizes,  that  though  this  once  may 
have  been  appropriate,  as  the  commission 
states: 

It  is  an  economic  fact  that  the  modem 
residential  tenant  is  less  likely  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  cost  of  undertaking  repairs. 

In  the  typical  urban  apartment  tenancy 
which  is  usually  of  short  duration,  the  land- 
lord is  generally  considered  to  be  the  per- 
son having  the  major  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  leased  premises.  It  is  the 
landlord  who  receives  not  only  the  rent, 
but  also  the  benefit  which  results  from  im- 
provements to  the  property,  including 
repairs.  It  is  the  landlord,  therefore,  who 
ought  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility  to 
repair. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  the  members  in  the 
House  would  say  "amen"  to  those  sentiments. 

Therefore,  under  this  legislation  the  land- 
lord will  be  under  an  obligation  to  hand  over 
the  premises  to  the  tenant  in  a  good  state  of 
repair  and  fit  for  habitation,  and  to  make 
all  necessary  repairs  to  the  premises  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  so  that  the  premises 
are  maintained  in  that  condition.  Thus  land- 
lords will  be  forced  to  meet  the  relevant  pub- 
lic health  legislation  and  the  minimum  hous- 
ing standards  bylaws. 

In  addition,  tenants  will  have  the  right  to 
terminate  their  tenancies  if,  after  they  have 
given  notice  to  their  landlord,  and  have 
obtained  a  court  order,  he  still  fails  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs.  Under  the  present  law 
a  landlord  can  prohibit  a  tenant  from  sub- 
letting his  premises,  or  if  he  grants  his  tenants 
this  right,  he  can  reserve  to  himself  the  abso- 
lute right  to  veto  a  prospective  tenant  for 
any  reason,  real  or  imaginary,  leaving  the 
tenant  no  recourse. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  right  to 
assign  or  sublet  cannot  be  unreasonably  with- 
held, and  should  there  be  any  disagreement 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  then 
the  court  can  consider  the  relevant  circum- 


stances for  relief  by  either  one  of  these  two 
parties. 

There  are  other  much  needed  reforms  in 
the  legislation,  but  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
House  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  changes. 
This  is  an  on-going  process  of  change.  This 
is  only,  as  I  understand  it,  an  interim  report, 
specifically  relating  to  these  matters,  from 
people  commissioned  by  the  law  reform 
commission. 

I  sincerely  want  to  congratulate  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  for  bringing  this  legislation 
forward,  and  for  enacting  the  legislation  and 
putting  into  effect  the  very  worthwhile 
reforms  advocated  in  this  interim  report  by 
the  commission  itself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  regret  the 
Minister  of  Jusice  did  not  include  a  rental 
review  board  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
t'mes,  and  we  know,  according  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  that  it  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Cabinet,  at  least 
he  implied  that  there  was  some  division  of 
opinion. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Cabinet  did 
not  see  fit  to  accept  this  recommendation  and 
bring  forward  this  aspect  of  the  bill,  as  we 
believe  it  would  have  been  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  tenants  in  this  community,  the 
community  of  Toronto,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  as  Liberals,  have 
seen  the  real  need  on  some  occasions,  and  in 
circumstances  that  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  months  in  Ontario,  for  some  provisions 
for  rent  control  itself. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  administers  a  statute  which, 
if  he  were  to  make  use  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  municpalities,  would  permit  those 
areas  in  heavily  populated  urban  areas  to 
implement  a  form  of  rent  control  if  the 
circumstances  required  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  areas  in 
Ottawa,  Kingston,  Windsor— as  my  hon.  friend 
says— and  here  in  Toronto,  where  pressures 
on  families,  particularly  young  families,  are 
such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the 
sort  of  housing  that  would  be  deemed  ade- 
quate by  any  reasonable  judge. 

The  Minister  in  charge  of  housing  has 
made  an  attempt  which  we  have  criticized 
sincerely  and  at  length  on  this  side  to  pro- 
vide low  rental  housing  for  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  access  to  no  other  alterna- 
tives. But  surely  the  aim  of  the  policy  of  the 
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government  should  be  to  have  an  economy 
with  apartments  and  housing  in  a  modem 
sense  that  will  meet  the  needs  that  can  be 
predicted  by  brains  that  are  available  to  the 
government,  if  not  on  the  front  benches,  at 
least  those  in  the  administration  are  prepared 
to  give  this  advice. 

Still  it  is  apparent  that  the  government  is 
not  prepared  to  bring  into  legislation  a  rental 
review  board,  or  to  even  make  in  a  useful 
form  the  rent  control  legislation  that  is 
already  available.  In  my  view,  and  it  has 
already  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  the  advisory  bureaus  that  are 
contained  in  the  bill  are  going  to  be  tooth- 
less wonders  indeed. 

The  attendance  of  no  one  can  be  required. 
In  many  ways,  these  bureaus,  if  they  are 
going  to  function  at  all,  will  be  very  much 
like  the  kitchen  table  committees  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  uses  in  his  expropriation  procedures 
that  he  is  so  proud  of  in  the  way  they  are 
functioning. 

We  believe  that  a  particular  section  of  the 
bill  is  inadequate,  and  for  that  reason  we 
would  intend  to  bring  forward  an  amendment 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  committee 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  he  sees,  and  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  see  what  he  intends 
to  do,  too.  Their  whole  position  in  opposing 
the  bill,  or  at  least  putting  forward  a  reasoned 
amendment  which  I  suppose  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  is  so  that  when  rents  do 
go  up  and  additional  hardship  is  experienced 
by  those  people  in  the  community  that  this 
bill  is  intended  to  help,  and  I  believe  in  large 
measure  will  assist,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
say,  "See,  we  told  you.  This  bill  is  creating 
higher  rents",  and  only  the  NDP  who 
opposed  the  bill  in  principle  will  be  able 
to  take  credit. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  seen  this  sort  of 
political  hair  splitting  in  the  past.  I  believe 
that  essentially  it  is  using  the  democratic 
process,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mislead  those  people 
that  this  bill  deals  with. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  surely  it  is  possible  in  this 
House,   Mr.   Speaker,   to   recognize   value   in 


a  bill  such  as  th^'s  bill  contains  within  it, 
and  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  contain  all 
of  the  measures  for  assistance  to  those  who 
live  in  rented  accommodations,  that  it  might. 
We  will  use  the  facilities  of  the  democratic 
process  that  are  there  for  all  to  use,  and  aU 
to  understand,  if  they  choose,  rather  than  to 
mislead.  We  will  use  the  facilities  to  propose 
amendments  which  hopefully  would  be 
accepted  by  a  reasonable  administration. 

We  have  looked  at  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  we  believe  in  the  abolition  of 
security  deposits.  We  believe  in  the  rights 
of  tenants  that  are  put  forward  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  commission  that 
the  bill  is  modelled  on. 

We  believe  that  the  availability  of  rent 
controls  is  already  on  the  statutes  of  this 
province  and  that  they  should  be  made  use 
of  in  certain  particular  areas  that  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  and  that  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

I  have  indicated  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  advisory  bureau,  we  think,  is  a  very  weak 
substitution  for  a  rental  review  board  which 
itself  would  not  be  tantamount  to  rent  con- 
trol, but  which  could  be  designed  to  impel 
the  attendance  of  landlords  and  tenants  when 
there  is  a  problem  that  so  often  would  occur 
under  these  circumstances. 

But  considering  the  bill,  we  believe  the 
only  responsible  position  is  to  support  it  in 
principle  after  having  said  that  we  disagree 
with  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  provisions. 
We  intend  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  attempt  to  improve  those 
bills  rather  than  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
which  essentially  means  that  anyone  who 
does  so  is  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
security  deposits- 
Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  they  are  not  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  NDP  puts  forward- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —a  reasoned  amendment  which 
will  permit  him  to  have  his  cake  and  stuff  it 
down  his  throat  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  there  are  bound  to  be 
misleading  facts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  predict  that  we  will 
all  be  on  public  platforms  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere  when  the  leader  of  the  NDP  will 
shake  his  head  about  increasing  rents  and  say 
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we     could    have    prevented     this,     but     the 
Liberals  would  not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  put  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  put  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  the  province 
would  not  easily  be  misled  because  we  on 
this  side  do  oppose  security  deposits.  We  be- 
lieve they  should  be  outlawed. 

We  believe  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  advisory 
bureau,  are  good  provisions.  We  would  have 
hoped  that  there  would  have  been  a  standard 
lease  put  forward  so  that  there  would  not 
have  been  all  of  the  legal  requirements  neces- 
sary for  any  tenant  who  would  have  to  retain 
a  lawyer  to  have  his  particular  lease  investi- 
gated. If  it  were  a  standard  lease  the  tenant 
would  know  that  it  would  protect  his  interest 
and  he  would  not  have  to  resort  to  legal  ad- 
vice on  his  own  behalf  with  all  the  costs  that 
that  would  entail. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downs  view  has  re- 
ferred to  the  weaknesses  in  the  bill  pertain- 
ing to  sub-letting  and  we  will  refer  to  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  committee  stage,  where 
it  is  our  responsibility  and  our  intention  to 
improve  the  bill  by  offering  amendments.  But 
essentially  the  principles  are  as  we  under- 
stand it  and  we  support  these  principles  and 
for  that  reason  we  will  be  voting  in  favour 
of  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  to  deal  with  the  substance  of  this  bill. 
I  rise  for  just  about  a  three-minute  interjec- 
tion. If  this  sounds  like  a  little  lesson  in  the 
basics  of  the  operating  of  the  parliamentary 
system- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  needs  a 
lesson  maybe  in  the  basics  of  politics- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  reference  to  a  rea- 
soned amendment,  forgive  me,  but  obviously 
that  is  needed  at  the  moment. 

A  reasoned  amendment  does  not  necessarily 
object  to  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  as  long  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  go  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  reasoned  amendment 
points    to   a    serious    omission    that   must   be 


included  in  the  bill,  otherwise  its  basic  prin- 
ciple is  seriously  flawed.  And  our  contention 
in  this  instance,  Mr.  Speaker— no  effort  on  the 
member's  part  is  going  to  per\^ert  this— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  means  you  are  voting  against 
the  abolition  of  security  deposits. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  it  not  amaze  you 
how  they  get  disturbed?  Our  contention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  bill  is  made  up  of  one 
part  in  which  there  is  a  legal  tidying  up  and 
this  is  done  quite  well. 

An  hon.  member:  So  you  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  second  aspect 
of  a  landlord  and  tenant  Act— the  economic 
aspects  of  it.  And  that  is  where  your  rent 
review  board  must  come  in.  Without  that  the 
bill  is  seriously  flawed. 

Indeed,  if  you  ban  security  deposits,  the 
landlords  have  already  warned  they  are  going 
to  put  the  rents  up.  If  you  have  not  a  rent 
review  board,  you  are  not  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  unjustified  increases. 

The  purpose  of  a  reasoned  amendment  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  bill  goes  it  may,  gen- 
erally speaking  in  principle,  be  acceptable, 
but  it  is  seriously  flawed  because  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  amendment  points  to 
where  you  must  go  further,  and  that  is  what 
this  amendment  does. 

Forgive  me  for  the  little  lesson  in  the  basics 
of  the  parliamentary  system.  It  is  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Liberals.  We  thought  after 
Middlesex  South  you  would  learn,  but  obvi- 
ously you  have  not.  You  are  like  the  Tories, 
you  learn  slowly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  join  in 
the  debate- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  Act  as  it  was,  Mr. 
Speaker— just  between  you  and  I  if  the  others 
want  to  talk  among  themselves— is  a  hoary  old 
bird. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development ) :  The  hon.  member  is  talking 
about  the  fellow  I  love. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  According  to  the  length  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  leases,  one  would  think  so. 
He  is  going  to  have  to  set  the  printing  press 
up  in  the  backyard.  His  leases  are  about  the 
most  iniquitous  and  brazen  of  the  lot,  as  was 
proved  here  in  the  House  a  year  ago. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Lawyers  drew  it  up,  I 
was  just  a  washing  machine  peddler. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Hidebound  by  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  washing  machine  peddler!  Is 
that  all  the  hon.  Minister  is?  I  have  been 
wondering  for  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  guessed  it  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  it  confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  the  floor.  Let  us  hear  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  do  not  have  revelations  like 
this  very  often. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  must  remember  these  wise 
words  of  self-assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Right.  Pretty  accurate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  does  not  always  come  to 
that,  you  know,  the  degree  of  objectivity  is 
not  overpowering. 

I  said,  this  is  a  hoary  old  bird,  and  I  meant 
it.  It  reminds  me  of  verdigris  or  a  blue  mould 
under  glass.  As  we  go  through  section  after 
section  we  will  see  just  how  anachronistic  this 
legislation  really  is.  And  how  a  government 
that  makes  any  pretenses  of  holding  up  its 
head  and  having  any  enlightenment  at  all, 
could  live  with  this  legislation,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  as  it  did  for  all  these  years,  passes 
my  imagination. 

You  can  say  that,  "A  Daniel"  comes  to  judg- 
ment" and  that  finally  the  realizations  have 
dawned,  the  light  came  on  in  the  corridor  and 
this  is  the  afternoon  on  which  it  came,  and 
then  you  can  accolade  yourself,  thump  your- 
self on  the  chest  and  say,  "We  have  come 
and  we  are  going  to  conquer",  but  it  is  hardly 
a  vindication  of  a  position  taken  over  a  period 
of  26  years  in  which  you  people  have  had 
power  and  in  which  this  Act  was  not  amended 
a  single  time  and  which  inflicted  innumerable 
wrongs  upon  innumerable  human  beings  in 
the  province.  One  can  always,  as  I  say,  rejoice 
a  little  that  finally  some  alleviation  has  come 
and  some  soothing  unction  has  been  applied. 
The  clauses  have  been  amended  that  we  have 
cried  out  for  in  this  party  for  many,  many 
years  now,  and  I  will  quite  blatantly  state 
that  we  were  the  first,  as  usual,  to  bring  these 
matters  to  thorough  review  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  assembly. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  press  release  of  Feb- 
ruary  21,    1967,    in   which    a   ten-point   fair 


human  rights  code  for  apartment  dwellers  and 
tenants  as  a  whole  was  set  forth,  after  perusal 
by  our  legal  caucus,  and  presented  through 
this  caucus  to  this  House. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  was  the  date 
of  that?  It  was  after  my  speeches. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  gave  the  hon.  Minister 
his  fillip;  it  gave  him  the  initial  impetus  by 
which  he  then  took  up  the  cause.  He  has  a 
glint  in  his  eye,  late  in  the  afternoon  some- 
times, when  we  come  forward  with  good 
recommendations,  except  of  course  in  his  own 
field,  which  is  mining,  where  he  is  totally 
obtuse. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Flattery  will  get  you 
nowhere. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions coming  before  us  here  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  yet  law  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Attorney  General's  comments, 
either  here  or  in  committee,  as  to  why  they 
have  been  omitted.  They  have  not  been  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  even  as  they  have 
been  promoted  and  put  forward  by  the  com- 
mission. We  will  come  to  several  heads  in  just 
a  moment.  We  called  it  number  one— the 
abolition  of  security  deposits.  It  is  less  than 
intellectually  honest  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  stand  up  and  make  that 
ostrich-like  dance  that  he  does  on  occasion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —like  some  unbending  crane, 
in  placing  in  our  mouths  and  in  our  minds 
what  he  knows  is  quite  a  traducing  of  a  posi- 
tion we  have  taken  for  years  almost  ad 
nauseam,  in  this  House.  Having  heard  it  so 
often,  he  begins  to  repeat  it  himself,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  the  general  position  of  the 
temporizing  Liberal  Party  in  most  issues. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  very  consistent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  wanted  a  rental  and 
tenancy  review  board  at  that  time  and  we 
still  want  it  and  we  want  it  so  badly  that  we 
are  prepared  to  fight  for  it.  The  role  of  the 
Opposition,  as  I  see  it  in  this  House,  is  not 
to  temporize,  not  to  fence-sit,  not  to  molly- 
coddle, not  to  say  we  are  willing  to  take  half 
a  loaf  rather  than  none. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  crumbs  from  the  Tory 
table. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Our  job  is  to  be  Opposition 
people.   To   tell   you   when  you   are   wrong; 
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to  demand  the  full  loaf.  We  want  the  full 
loaf  on  this  occasion  and  if— 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  you  are  going  to  vote  against 
the  abolition  of  the  security  deposits?  I  hope 
the  constituents  in  Lakeshore  riding  like  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that  then  so  much  the  worse. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  to  be  a  half-hearted,  venal 
Opposition  and  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
on  pieces  of  legislation,  time  after  time.  Of 
course,  the  one  that  comes  mostly  to  mind  is 
Medicare.  I  mean  you  were  certainly  caught 
with  your  socks  down  that  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  not  the  way  I 

heard  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  predict  a  similar  situation 
this   afternoon. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  never  leam?  If  you 
just  take  your  lead  from  us,  we  will  take 
you  into  the  vestibule  or  into  the  promised 
land. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pakey  (Oshawa):  The  21st  cen- 
tury at  least. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  wanted  a  standard  form 
of  lease.  The  legislation  here  does  not  call 
for  a  standard  form  precisely;  it  says  that  a 
lease  as  drawn  will  be  good;  this  is  a  good 
move.  It  is  not  world-shattering. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  not  Mount  Parnassus 
throwing  up  volcanic  ash  or  anything  like 
that.  It  is  a  little  flower  growing  in  a  distant 
field.  He  has  said  that  the  landlord  must 
give  the  tenant  a  copy,  an  executed  copy,  of 
the  lease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  is  all  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  do  not  have  to  get  down 
on  your  knees  in  those  circumstances  like 
the  Liberals  do  and  begin  to  adore  the  false 
gods.  It  is  only  a  little  flower.  It  is  not  even 
an  orchid,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Give  him  another  pitch- 
forkl 


Mr.  Lewis:  It  must  be  nice  to  have  an 
extra  supporting  group  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  a  clause  and  this  is 
on  the  business  of  outlawing  all  clauses  in 
leases  restricting  tenants'  rights  to  purchase 
milk,  bread,  other  foodstufi^s  and  personal 
services  from  the  merchant  of  his  choice; 
your  law  reform  commission  made  recom- 
mendations under  this  head. 

You  have  chosen  to  ignore  them;  I  do  not 
think  you  should.  This  is  a  fairly  iniquitous 
practice.  Whether  it  is  the  owner  of  the  apart- 
ment house  who  is  getting  a  rake-off  or  a  cut- 
back because  he  gives  certain  concessions  to 
a  certain  bread  company  or  milk  company  or 
whatever  peddler  it  may  happen  to  be,  this 
is  inconvenient  to  him,  too;  or  whether  it  is 
the  superintendents  that  are  carr>dng  out  these 
things  to  supplement  their  incomes.  Lord  help 
us,  in  most  cases  they  are  low  enough  for 
superintendents  of  apartment  houses.  Whether 
this  a  gratuity  which  they  expect  to  receive 
over  and  above  any  other  moneys  they  may 
get;  there  is  a  desire  to  preserve  this  sort 
of  thing  in  either  of  those  instances.  The 
thing  is  venal  and  should  be  stopped.  It  is 
questionable  and  I  wonder  why  you  have 
not  embodied  in  the  legislation  something 
prohibiting  this  particular  practice  which  is 
very  widespread. 

Of  course,  it  acts  detrimentally,  as  we  all 
know,  to  the  tenants  in  the  apartment  house 
because  in  giving  this  privilege,  the  amount 
that  is  charged  to  the  tenant  who  purchases 
that  service,  can  be  expected  to  be  greater 
than  what  he  would  get  from  a  competitive 
market.   He  pays  more  for  it. 

Therefore,  you  are  penalizing  tenants  by 
permitting  the  practice  to  continue  and  giv- 
ing it  aflBrmation  by  refusing  to  alter  it.  In 
legislation,  that  is  the  way  things  are.  If  you 
do  not  do  something,  it  is  as  much  a  positive 
act  as  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  we  are  opposing 
this. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  also  the  business  of 
the  landlord  charging  tenants  for  extra  occu- 
pants. This  is  a  fairly  widespread  practice, 
too.  I  suppose  the  Attorney  General  could 
argue  under  that  head,  "The  parties  them- 
selves can  provide  for  that  eventuality  in 
their  leases".  But  very  often  it  happens  that 
strangers  or  visitors  or  kinfolk  drop  in  and 
the  landlords  then  approach  them  and  say, 
"If  they  are  going  to  stay  here  for  a  day  or 
two  they  are  going  to  pay  me  for  the  accom- 
modation". There  is  nothing  in  the  lease  and 
it  can  be  quite  heavy  and  exorbitant. 
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I  am  not  going  to  run  through  all  the 
magnificent  ten  decaloguish  categories  which 
we  gave  almost  three  years  ago  now.  They 
have  come  to  pass  not  even  in  totality  this 
afternoon;  by  no  means,  although  we  may 
revert  to  that. 

What  I  want  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to 
question  the  Attorney  General  in  principle 
on— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  member 
is  now  about  to  start  on  his  main  criticism 
of  the  bill,  he  might  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  I  did  that. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  call  a 
floral  prelude! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  I  would  talk  with 
great  rapidity  and  get  my  second  minor  point 
over  with  before  I  came  to  the  third  minor 
point. 

Mr.  Lawlor  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  this  evening  is 
for  concurrerce  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  on  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister  to 
open  the  debate  and  close  it,  or  just  to 
close  it? 

Hon.  W.  G.  I>avis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  would  just  close  the 
debate  tonight. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  education  and  university  affairs  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  impromptu 
remarks  regarding  the  proceedings  of  this 
particular  group. 

Firstly,  I  would  like  to  commend  and  offer 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  who  so  faithfully  attended  the 
meetings  and  participated  in  the  dialogue 
that  ensued.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  was  gained  by  those  members 
who  were  also  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee this  summer  on  House  rules  and  pro- 
cedure to  see  some  of  their  recommenda- 
tions taking  shape  in  action  while  this  com- 
mittee was  studying  the  estimates. 

Perhaps,  if  you  looked  over  the  roster  of 
the  members  of  this  committee,  you  would 
soon  discover  that  at  last  the  teachers  of  this 
province  have  perhaps  gained  equal  rank 
with  the  lawyers  who  are  members  of  this 
House,  and  are  more  or  less  going  from 
strength  to  strength  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  really  progressive 
things  that  happened  at  this  committee  level 
was  the  fact  that  we  now  had  an  opportunity 
to  sit  down  and  question  and  establish  a 
dialogue,  not  only  between  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  Minister,  but  between 
the  members  and  the  selected  senior  civil 
servants  of  the  various  branches  of  this 
department.  I  think  that  the  members  were 
faithful  in  their  attendance  and  got  into  this 
programme  very  well. 
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In  fact,  one  of  the  best  discussions  that 
ensued  during  the  committee  hearings,  was  a 
topic  surrounding  OISE.  For  many  of  us 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  programmes 
OISE,  we  certainly  became  fully  conscious 
of  its  existence  and  the  many  problems  and 
the   programmes   that  they   are  undertaking. 

While  we  might  not  be  in  agreement  over 
all  the  things  that  were  said,  nevertheless, 
I  think  the  members  for  the  first  time  in  this 
committee  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
great  deal  that  they  otherwise  might  not  have 
found  out. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  technical 
people  connected  with  this  committee  who 
gave  tremendous  assistance,  not  only  from 
the  Hansard  people,  but  also  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  audio  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest 
blocks  of  time  was  spent  with  OISE  and 
educational  television  in  the  province,  and  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  research  findings  of 
OISE  are  not  being  disseminated  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  other  education 
bodies  in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  well  .as 
they  should  be. 

Many  things  we  discovered  are  being 
researched  and  documented,  but  perhaps  a 
lot  of  these  findings  are  not  getting  down  to 
the  classroom  teachers.  I  was  surprised  that 
the  educational  programmes  for  our  gifted 
children  were  not  discussed. 

We  live  in  an  age,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  various 
pressure  groups  and  associations.  It  is  a  sort 
of  "in  thing"  to  have  your  own  organization. 
Almost  every  professional,  every  minority 
group,  almost  every  special  interest  group 
has  their  own  professional  organization,  or 
society. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
seen  such  remarkable  progress  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  saw  work  that  was  initi- 
ated through  the  parents  of  retarded  children, 
the  stage  where  they  were  eventually  recog- 
nized and  incorporated  into  the  public  school 
system  of  this  province.  Of  recent  years  we 
have  had  parents'  action  groups  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  the  perceptually  handi- 
capped and  so  on.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
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groups  that  has  really  no  voice,  organized 
voice,  that  is,  is  that  of  the  parents  of  the 
gifted  children  of  this  province, 

It  is  with  this  particular  group  of  our  school 
community  that  much  of  our  destiny  lies.  I 
think  that  as  we  move  forward  into  a  pro- 
gramme in  this  province  of  more  open-ended 
systems  where  children  are  allowed  to  select 
individual  study  programmes,  there  is  a  tre- 
piendous  challenge  opening  up  for  these  in- 
volved with  the  teaching  of  the  gifted  child, 
whether  it  is  in  the  elementary  or  the  second- 
ary school  system. 

I  know  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  ten  or  so 
years  ago,  they  initiated  a  programme  of  en- 
richment, classes  in  grades  7  and  8,  and  this 
has  been  advanced  now  into  special  indi- 
vidual programmes  for  these  children  when 
they  graduate  into  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem.^       . 

However,  this  is  not  enough,  and  I  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which  at  first 
came  with  this  new  interest  is  beginning  to 
\yane.  Many  of  the  people  involved  with 
IniUfiting  the  project  have  become  involved 
with  other  special  areas  of  education,  because 
many  of  them,  of  course,  are  the  leaders  in  the 
teaching  profession,  always  ready  to  accept 
new  challenges  and  open  up  new  programmes. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  challenges 
in  our  new  school  system  is  the  open-ended 
concept  in  education  and,  of  course,  tied  to 
this  is  the  greater  need  for  better  libraries. 
jS^ow,  those  of  us  in  my  generation,  when  we 
return  back  to  the  schools,  the  one  thing  we 
notice  is  the  change  in  the  research  and  audio- 
visual and  library  facilities. 

Today  the  children  use  multi-media  loops, 
sophisticated  reading  lists;  they  use  documents 
jftnd  clipping  services  in  their  new  research 
Facilities.  Perhaps  this  is  one  area  where  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  providing  the  resources  for  the  chil- 
dren involved  in  these  programmes  to  be  able 
to  develojp  their  own  individual  programmes. 

■; .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  a  great  num- 
JDer  wishing  to  participate  in  this  debate  and 
there  are  so  many  things  you  could  discuss 
under  these  estimates,  I  will  conclude. 

Mr.  t.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  two  areas  in 
Aese  remarks. 

\Ve!  did,  indeed,  have  a  very  full  discussion 
of  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  education 
and  educational  finance  in  this  province  in 
"die  standing  committee,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  vice-chairman,  now  promoted  to 
cliairmafn,  did  a  first-class  job  of  chairing  that 


committee  and  making  it  possible  for  a  mean- 
ingful debate  to  go  on,  although  I  did  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  Minister  was  allowed 
to  sit  down  when  he  spoke  and  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  had  to  stand  up  when 
they  wanted  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Strictiy  a  technical  diflFer- 
ence. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Yes,  technical  I- 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  a  bad  back  and 
the  doctor  said  rest 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  if  he  had  a  bad  back 

that  is  all  right. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  let  it  get  to  your 
head. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  recommend  to  the  chairman 
that  in  terms  of  equity  perhaps  next  year  the 
Minfeter  should  have  to  stand  up  when  he 
wants  to  speak  and  the  Opposition  members 
will  be  able  to  sit  down  and  heckle  him  from 
their  seats. 

Mr.  D.  G.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
would  just  as  soon  stand  up  when  I  am  talking 
to  a  Minister. 

.Mri.W.  G.  Pitman    (Peterborough):   You 
can  move  faster  that  way. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  You 
^an  talk  down  to  him  then. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  Minister  that  in  March, 
1969,  I  sent  a  series  of  comprehen  ive  educa- 
tional questionnaires  to  random  sample  groups 
of  parents,  trustees,  principals  and  teachers 
across  the  province.  I  got  the  addresses  of  the 
parents,  for  example,  from  telephone  books 
on  a  random  basis  and  so  it  was  not  a  cooked 
sample. 

Each  group  was  further  broken  down  into 
urban,  small  town  and  rural  with  the  edu- 
cators further  divided  into  public  and  separate, 
elementary  and  secondary,  and  I  put  into  my 
opening  statement  on  the  questionnaire  the 
following  statements: 

Does  government  know  what  you  think  and 
feel  about  education?  I  need  your  help  in 
making  your  views  known  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  Answer  and  comment  on  these 
questions  and  mail  back  to  me,  etc.  No  need 
to  tell  me^  your  name. 

Hoh.  Mr.  Davis:  I  nearly  sent  you  my 
reply— 
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•     Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  Ministers  did 
you  send  it  to? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  it  was 
probably  somewhere  in  Peel  County  in  those 
rolling  hills  of  Conservative  pastoral  splendor. 
The  Minister  found  one  in  the  cow  pasture. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  back  unsigned  and  they 
were  very,  very  helpful  in  helping  me  to  under- 
stand the  views  of  many  people  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  would  like  to  table  with  Hansard  the 
report  I  have  here  and  to  have  it  reproduced 
in  Hansard  as  an  appendage  rather  than  read 
the  entire  results,  if  that  is  all  right.  (See 
Appendix). 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about  the 
replies  I  had  to  this  questionnaire.  There  were 
300  questionnaires  sent  to  parents  across  this 
province  and  between  12  and  13  per  cent 
replied  in  full.  (There  were  50  questionnaires 
sent  to  school  trustees  and  only  six  replied. 
There  were  40  sent  to  principals  of  schools 
in  this  province  and  there  was  only  one  reply. 
There  were  17  sent  to  teachers  in  this  prov- 
ince and  only  three  replied.  The  total  number 
of  questionnaires  mailed  out  was  460.  There 
were  47  replies,  that  is  a  10  per  cent  return. 

The  only  replies  I  considered  significant  in 
a  quantitative  sense  are  those  from  parents 
and  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  the  Minister 
some  of  the  views  expressed  to  me  by  the 
parents  of  children  in  the  schools  in  this 
province. 

I  maintain  this  government,  and  this  depart- 
ment in  particular,  is  very  much  out  of  touch 
with  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  th^s  prov- 
ince, particularly  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  our  school  system.  I  will  report  these 
replies  without  imposing  my  own  value  judg- 
ment or  interpretation  on  them: 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  there 
was  a  real  split  in  the  replies  from  parents. 
It  was  a  50-50  split,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  there  was  a  very  definite  correlation  be- 
tween income  level  and  degree  of  opposition. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  higher  the 
income  level  of  the  parents  and  the  more 
detailed  the  replies  to  this  question,  the 
stronger  the  opposition  to  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment.  Conversely,  the  lower  the  income 
category  and  the  more  sketchy  the  reply,  the 
stronger  the  support  for  the  continuation  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  schools. 

On  special  education  I  found  the  wording 
of  the  special  education  question  may  have 
been  ambiguous  because  most  respondents 
appeared  to  think  the  question  related  only  to 
physically  handicapped  children,  so  I  am  not 


too  sure  just  what  the  results  mean  in  this. 
But  there  was  an  overwhelming  consensus 
among  all  the  respondents  that  parents  did 
not  know  what  facilities  were  available  to 
them. 

In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be,  as  we 
discussed  in  the  committee,  a  gap  in  under- 
standing between  the  facilities  that  to  a  large 
extent  are  made  available  through  the  Minis- 
ter's department  in  financial  incentives  and  so 
forth,  at  the  local  level,  local  school  board 
level,  and  the  knowledge  that  parents  have  of 
those  facilities. 

On  oral  French,  ninety  per  cent  were  in 
favour  of  early,  that  is  Grade  3  oral  French. 
The  remaining  ten  per  cent  were  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  French  in  principle. 

On  educational  television,  we  again  see  the 
information  gap  between  what  we  in  this 
House  know,  particularly  the  Minister  and  the 
Opposition  members  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  constructively  criticizing  his 
department,  there  is  a  gap  between  our 
knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  parents  in 
this  province  about  the  question  of  educa- 
tional television. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  respondents  knew 
nothing  about  ETV,  but  still  had  positive 
feelings  about  their  children  being  taught  in 
such  a  way  because  of  the  way  they,  the  chil- 
dren, react  to  ordinary  television.  The  remain- 
ing 60  per  cent,  with  only  three  exceptions, 
were  completely  in  favour  of  ETV  so  long  as 
the  teachers  know  how  to  use  it.  I  find  that 
quite  interesting  because  there  is  an  indication 
here  that  we  should  be  perhaps  sponsoring, 
through  the  Minister's  department,  teacher- 
training  of  a  very  special  sort— the  use  of 
audio-visual  equipment  in  the  schools  thenF 
selves. 

The  questionnaire  which  I  sent  out  asked 
them  about  weaknesses  in  the  education  sys- 
tem in  this  province  and  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
Minister  at  this  time  only  a  few  of  those  com- 
ments. There  was  general  agreement  by  the 
parents  that  the  quality  of  teaching  could  and 
should  be  improved  through  better  teacher 
training.  Related  to  this  view,  in  the  question 
asked  about  the  job  done  by  their  own  chil- 
dren's teachers,  there  is  generally  a  feeling, 
about  75  per  cent,  that  the  teachers'  work  was 
being  satisfactorily  done. 

The  blame  for  inadequate  teaching  was 
generally  placed  on  poor  teacher  training.  I 
think,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough 
has  said  on  many  occasions,  one  of  the  key 
issues  in  Ontario's  education  system  is  the 
question  of  teacher  training  at  both  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  school  level.   When 
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asked  about  the  parent-teacher  association,  90 
per  cent  of  the  parents  said  they  were  use- 
less. 

I  think  the  Minister  should  recognize  this 
because  he  has  often  stated  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  parent- 
teachers  associations  should  have  a  stronger 
role  in  the  formulation  of  policies  in  our 
schools.  When  I  asked  about  student  demon- 
strations, the  parents  were  about  65  per  cent 
in  favour  of  these  so  long  as  there  was  no 
actual  damage.  The  other  35  per  cent  were 
uniformly  opposed.  On  sex  education  or  family 
life  education— I  found  this  quite  interesting— 
60  per  cent  favoured  the  introduction  of  this 
in  the  fourth  grade;  25  per  cent  to  teen-agers 
and  15  per  cent  not  at  all,  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  aspect  of  my 
remarks,  when  asked  how  the  system  could  be 
improved,  60  per  cent  of  the  parents  who 
replied  felt  that  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment, again,  mainly  in  the  area  of  teacher 
training.  Well,  I  will  not  go  into  any  further 
detail  on  the  replies,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think 
that  if  there  is  anything  that  emerges  from 
the  feeling  of  the  parents— and  I  accept  it  as 
a  proper  random  distribution— my  interpreta- 
tion in  the  House,  a  proper  objective  inter- 
pretation, is  that  the  parents  feel  that  some- 
how or  other,  a  lot  more  could  be  done 
through  teacher  education  to  improve  the 
education  of  their  children  in  the  school 
system. 

I  think  there  are  two  possible  conclusions 
from  this.  One,  we  can  assume  that  they  are 
good  observers  of  the  school  system  and,  on 
that  assumption,  the  fact  emerges  that  they 
feel  that  teacher  training  in  this  province 
could  be  much  better  than  it  is.  Secondly,  we 
can  make  an  opposite  assumption  that  they 
are  misinformed  about  the  education  their 
children  are  getting  and  the  teaching  that  the 
children  are  getting  in  the  schools. 

If  we  make  that  assumption,  the  conclusion 
is  that  parents  are  misinformed  about  the 
education  system  and  therefore  more  must 
be  done  under  the  leadership  of  the  Minister, 
and  this  government,  to  communicate  more 
meaningfully  with  the  parents  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  school  system.  I  shall  leave 
that  aspect  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
turn  to  the  second  aspect. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  poverty  cycle  in  this 
province,  which  affects  at  least  one  in  five 
families  and  more  than  one  in  five  children 
in  this  province.  I  return  to  this  theme  because 
I  maintain  that  in  addition  to  the  alienation 
of  parents  from  the  school  system,  as  I  inter- 


pret it  from  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
I  sent  out,  there  is  a  deeper  social  problem 
centering  around  the  question  of  who  benefits 
from  the  education  system  in  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  in  this 
area  by  quoting  a  new  source  to  the  Minis- 
ter. It  is  a  paper  prepared  by  Professor  D. 
L.  McQueen  who  is  now  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Glendon  College  at  York  University  and 
who  was  formerly  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  instrumen- 
tal in  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  the 
council  which  centred  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  issues  of  poverty  in  our  society.  This 
is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  David 
McQueen  has  made  his  views  Isnown  in  public 
on  the  issue  of  poverty  in  Canada  and  also 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is 
about  time  they  grasped  this. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Yes,  I  am  getting  tired  of  it 
too. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  very  select 
sections  from  Professor  McQueen's  paper  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Women  of  Ontario  from 
a  speech  he  made  in  Toronto  on  November 
19,  1969.  I  would  like  to  put  this  right  in 
the  record  to  try  to  hammer  them  home  even 
more  to  the  Minister.  These  are  the  remarks 
of  David  McQueen,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  they  are  very  succinct  and  very  relevant 
to  the  issue  of  poverty  in  Ontario  and  it  is 
about  time  we  got  off  our  something  or  other 
and  pursued  public  policies  in  this  province 
that  are  designed  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
as  opposed  to  perpetuating  it. 

Professor  McQueen  says  this: 

There  is  no  panacea  for  poverty  and  we 

have    much   still   to   learn   but   enough   is 

known  to  justify  more  action  than  we  are 

now  undertaking. 

Of  course,  he  is  referring  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Professor  McQueen  continues: 

While  the  poor  lack  many  things,  their 
most  fundamental  lack  is  one  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  the  liberty  to  exercise  meaningful 
choices  in  our  economy  and  in  our  society. 
If  they  had  that  liberty  in  ample  measure, 
then  today  they,  or  at  any  rate  their  chil- 
dren, would  themselves  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  job  of  lifting  themselves  out  of 
poverty. 

David  McQueen  then  goes  on  to  comment  on 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada's  review  and 
he  says  the  review  said  a  number  of  things 
about  poverty  in  Canada.    These  are  things 
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with  which  many  members  of  this  group  will 
be  familiar.  For  example,  there  is  the  state- 
ment about  the  persistence  of  widespread 
poverty  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  Canadians 
enjoy  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in 
the  world.  This  is  a  disgrace. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  and  to  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  after  over 
a  quarter  of  century  of  government  in  this 
province,  there  is  still  widespread  and  deep 
poverty  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Poverty  in  thought  as  well  as 
in  means. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Professor  McQueen  states, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

Poverty  in  Canada  is  widespread  and 
ubiquitous.  It  is  not  always  readily  visible. 
It  is  among  us  here  in  Toronto  and  other 
large  cities,  and  not  just  tucked  away  in 
Indian  reservations  and  the  less  savoured 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  and  eastern 
Quebec.  And  it  is  here  in  otherwise  pros- 
perous urban  Canada  in  significant  amounts. 

Then  he  notes,  in  terms  of  the  solutions  that 
governments  traditionally  have  tried  to  defeat 
poverty,  a  number  of  very  interesting  points, 
one  of  which  is  this,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  here  in  Canada  a  major  prob- 
lem, one  which  the  so  to  speak  natural 
expanse  of  forces  of  the  economy  is  not 
eliminating  fast  enough. 

So  ends  the  myth  that  economic  growth  can 
abolish  poverty  in  urban  Ontario  and  urban 
Canada. 

Professor  McQueen  says,  and  I  would  like 
to  drive  this  home  to  the  Minister: 

A  large  proportion  of  our  poor  live  in 
Toronto  and  the  other  localities  not  nor- 
mally in  the  target-zone  of  programmes  to 
help  disfavoured  regions. 

If  the  Minister  would  read  his  speech  he 
would  find  that  David  McQueen  is  really  hit- 
ting the  federal  government,  as  I  hit  the 
federal  government,  in  assuming  that  the 
department  under  Minister  Marchand,  con- 
cerned with  regional  disparity,  can  do  very 
much  for  poverty  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  vice-chairman  of 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  quotes 
James  Tobin,  a  U.S.  professor  of  economics, 
under  whom,  by  the  way,  I  studied  at  Yale. 
I  am  not  worried,  I  am  so  much  a  Canadian 
national  that  I  can  never  be  Americanized. 

James  Tobin  says  this  and  it  applies  to 
this  country  as  well  as  to  the  United  States: 


Inequality  of  condition  means  inequality 
of  opportunity.  Poverty  and  inequality  per- 
petuate themselves  in  children  whose  capa- 
cities and  motivations  to  learn  are  impaired 
perhaps  by  physical  handicap  due  to  mal- 
nutrition or  inadequate  medical  care  before 
or  after  birth;  perhaps  by  intellectually  and 
culturally  deprived  homes  and  neighbour- 
hoods. Improvement  in  the  conditions  under 
which  children  are  bom  and  raised  would 
increase,  not  diminish,  their  earning  capa- 
city as  adults. 

Now,  I  say  simply  that  if  this  government 
really  wanted  to  do  something  to  intervene  in 
the  cycle  of  poverty,  they  could  turn  many 
taxeaters  into  taxpayers  over  the  next  15  years. 

Then  Professor  McQueen  notes  that  the 
guaranteed  minimum  income  will  not  be  a 
cure  for  poverty.  He  breaks  another  myth 
that  is  receiving  widespread  acceptance  in 
Canada.  He  says,  "Only  to  a  limited  extent 
will  it  deal  with  causes". 

So  let  us  get  that  fact  straight  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  guaranteed  minimum  income  cannot 
really  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It  is  really 
another  maintenance  type  of  welfare  pro- 
gramme, a  necessary  one,  one  that  would  be 
fair  and  less  inequitable,  but  basically  is  not 
designed  to  be  a  programme  of  intervention 
in  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  quote  further  from 
Professor  McQueen's  remarks  on  this  issue, 
but  the  point  comes  down  to  this.  The  Min- 
ister is  aware  of  my  thoughts  on  this;  if  we 
are  going  to  intervene  in  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
we  must  have  educational  programmes  for  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  then  this  pro- 
vincial government  under  the  Minister  of 
Education's  leadership,  whoever  he  might  be, 
must  take  an  active  leadership  role  in  promot- 
ing those  types  of  programmes. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  have  the  grant 
structure  under  which  this  province  makes  its 
grants  to  the  local  school  boards,  starting  only 
at  kindergarten.  There  must  be  special  grants 
to  school  boards  who  want  to  involve  them- 
selves in  programmes  of  education  for  chil- 
dren from  the  inner  city  and  from  the  rural 
slum  areas  of  this  province. 

Not  only  must  there  be  financial  assistance, 
there  must  be  a  teacher  training  programme 
for  the  inner  city  schools,  train  sensitized 
Cabbage  Town  street  workers.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  have  a  teacher  tucked  away  in  a 
school.  The  teachers  must  come  on  to  the 
street,  the  teachers  must  go  into  those  apart- 
ment   buildings    and    teach.    I    submit,    Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  the  Minister  has  not  realized 
the  consequences  of  sitting  back  and  doing 
very  little  about  this  issue. 

The  Minister  made  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  debate  on  the  estimate  before  us; 
he  proudly  pointed  out  that  47.7  per  cent  of 
the  students  now  at  university  were  from 
homes  where  the  family  income  was  $8,000 
or  less. 

I  say  to  the  Minister,  so  what?  85  per  cent 
of  the  families  in  this  province  have  incomes 
of  $8,000  or  less.  And  I  say  that  is  inequit- 
able and  not  fair,  when  85  per  cent  of  the 
families  have  $8,000  or  less  and  their  chil- 
dren account  for  less  than  half  the  children 
in  the  university. 

To  put  it  another  way,  children  of  the  15 
per  cent  of  the  wealthy  families  in  this  prov- 
ince with  incomes  over  $8,000,  account  for 
over  52  per  cent  of  those  children  in  the  uni- 
versities. That  is  inequahty,  and  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  remarks,  I  move, 
seconded  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
this  House  regrets  the  Minister  has  not  given 
more  serious  attention  to  providing  effective 
early  childhood  learning  opportunities  in  the 
formal  education  system  of  the  province  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  enable  most  of  them  to 
perform  the  greater  part  of  the  job  of  lifting 
themselves  out  of  poverty  over  the  next  15 
years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Another  regretful  Liberal  mo- 
tion that  has  no  policy,  no- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
You  may  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
it  briefly  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  a  branch  of  that  gov- 
ernment party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  In  amendment 
to  the  concurrence  motion,  Mr.  T.  Reid, 
Scarborough  East,  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  that  this  House  regrets  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  not  given  more  serious  attention  to 
providing  effective  early  childhood  learning 
opportunities  in  the  formal  education  system 
of  the  province  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  enable  most  of  them  to  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  job  of  lifting  themselves  out  of 
poverty  over  the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  That  is 
not  a  motion,  that  is  a  fraternal  greeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough now  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  Pitman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
suppose  that  I  should  indicate  also,  my  con- 
currence with  the  feehngs  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  and  the  chairman  of  the 
conmiittee,  the  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
do;  let  us  look  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  use  of  the  committee  is, 
indeed,  a  far  more  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education,  than  dealing  with  them  in  this 
House  can  possibly  be,  and  one  can  only  hope 
that  next  year  we  may  also  bring  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs 
into  that  forum  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Because  I  think,  in  all  fair- 
ness, we  had  a  confrontation  there  which 
certainly  was  of  far  greater  use  than  anything 
we  have  accomplished  so  far.  If  I  was  to 
characterize  my  comments  tonight,  and  give 
them  a  title,  I  suppose  I  would  say  I  would 
like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  goals  and  gold, 
or  perhaps  to  put  it  more  in  the  vernacular, 
direction  and  'dough'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  cover  the 
estimates  of  this  department  item  by  item  in 
my  opening  remarks  nor  do  I  intend  to  re- 
debate  the  various  issues  which  came  before 
this  committee  and  which  aroused  some  con- 
tention and  some  confrontation.  Rather,  I 
think  this  is  the  opportunity  to  set  down  on 
a  broad  canvas  the  position  of  this  party  in 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  in  the  matters 
affecting  the  education  of  young  people  in 
our  society  today. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  education— not  just  a 
provincial  crisis,  not  just  a  national  crisis, 
indeed,  it  is  a  world  crisis.  For  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  an  uncritical  worship 
of  education  as  the  panacea  which  will  bring 
an  end  to  war,  to  solve  the  social  ills,  expand 
the  economy  and  generally  give  the  good  life 
to  all.  Indeed,  some  social  critics  have  de- 
clared that  education  or  annihilation  are  the 
alternatives  in  this  troubled  world. 

But  the  irony  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
have  both  education  and  annihilation.  In  fact, 
how  ironic  that  the  nation  which  has  provided 
its  young  with  more  education  than  any  other 
state  in  history,  in  the  same  year  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  yet  be  the  bearers  of 
slaughter  and  inhumanity  in  a  jungle  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  can,  indeed,  commit  atrocities 
which  would  make  Ghengis  Khan  wince.  How 
ironic  that  a  nation  that  has  hallowed  hberal 
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education  should  be  able  to  create  the  high- 
est standard  of  living,  and  yet  be  so  incapable 
of  distributing  its  wealth  that  some  of  its 
citizens,  too  many  of  them,  black  in  colour, 
live  at  the  level  of  a  Hindu  outcast  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

How  ironic  that  a  nation  which  has 
mouthed  the  words  of  equality  and  individu- 
ality in  its  educational  philosophy,  should 
now  be  questioning  whether  it  has  lost  its 
soul  in  an  urban  technological  madness.  And 
so  today,  that  nation  considers  what  it  is 
spending  in  the  name  of  education. 

In  a  strange  "gut"  way,  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  questioning  the  explosion  in  ex- 
penditures and  activity  all  in  the  name  of 
education.  Unless  we  do  something  in  this 
jurisdiction,  I  am  afraid  the  worship  will  turn 
to  disdain  and  cynicism.  During  this  period 
of  expanson,  we  have  acted  as  though  any 
expenditure  in  the  name  of  education  was 
good  and  worthwhile.  Citizens  are  wonder- 
ing to  what  extent  the  rising  cost  of  education 
can  be  tolerated,  as  long  as  it  appears  that 
decisions  are  made  which  are  completely  un- 
critical. The  argument  that  money  spent  on 
education  will  be  repaid  with  interest,  that, 
indeed,  all  educational  spending  is  an  invest- 
ment, will  simply  no  longer  hold  water.  We 
are  realizing  slowly  that  all  spending  on  edu- 
cation is  not  necessarily  going  to  produce 
growth  of  any  kind. 

We  are  realizing  that  all  spending  on  edu- 
cation does  not  provide  individual  growth, 
does  not  encourage  tolerance,  wisdom,  or 
many  of  the  other  worthwhile  attributes.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  position  of  this  party 
that  it  is  time  that  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  province  of  Ontario  not  only 
examined  its  aims  and  objectives,  but  its 
actions  and  its  expenditures.  There  is  a  ple- 
thora of  foggy,  ill-conceived,  jargon-filled 
platitudinizing,  which  takes  the  place  of  hard 
thinking.  The  Minister's  report  and  its  philo- 
sophic exposition— to  coin  a  phrase  of  Stephen 
Leacock's  on  this  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth— leaps  on  its  horse  and 
races  off  in  all  directions.  Because  this  de- 
partment will  not  define  and  refine  its  intellec- 
tual base,  its  treatment  of  various  programmes 
is  equally  vague. 

Taken  one  by  one,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
feeling  of  those  who  sat  on  this  committee, 
taken  one  by  one  as  the  people  appeared 
before  us  and  we  questioned  them,  and  as 
we  examined  the  estimates,  the  work  going 
on  in  each  of  these  sections  was  found  worth- 
while. ETV,  many  accomplishments,  but  no 
philosophy    of   what    it   is    expected    to    do. 


Teacher  training— a  number  of  interesting  ex- 
periments in  the  direction  of  a  more  meaning- 
ful experience  to  those  who  are  involved,  but 
so  far  removed  from  the  realities  of  the 
educational  experience  in  Ontario. 

One  could  go  on.  Taken  one  by  one,  we 
saw  many  people  of  talent  and  goodwill  doing 
their  'thing',  with  dedication,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  it  becomes  a  great  amorphous  collec- 
tion of  activities  with  little  direction  or  pur- 
pose. The  budget  goes  up,  the  activity  con- 
tinues, and  the  taxpayer  stands  open-mouthed. 

The  revolt  will  come,  and  unless  this 
department  sets  up  goals  and  establishes 
priorities,  education  itself  will  suflFer.  The 
great  problem  is  that  we  add,  but  we  rarely 
subtract.  We  never  dismantle,  we  pile  on. 
Rarely  does  a  programme  phase  out,  it  is 
simply  supplemented.  This  comes  once  again 
of  a  total  inability  to  define  direction.  We 
hold  on  to  all  we  are  doing  so  that  we  can- 
not be  faulted  for  changing  too  quickly,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  tinker  with  the  system 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  being  out  of 
date. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  an  article  by  a  man  called  Peter  Drucker. 
It  is  called  "The  Sickness  of  Government" 
and  I  would  hope,  some  time,  perhaps  all 
members  of  the  House  might  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  get  this  publication  out  of  the 
library,  it  is  called  The  Public  Interest, 
Winter,  1969.  The  article  is  called  "Sickness 
of  Government"  and  this  is  a  general  tend- 
ency which  the  author  talks  about  here  and 
I  quote: 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  govern- 
ment is  big  rather  than  strong. 

I  wonder  what  department  is  big  rather  than 

strong. 

That  it  is  fat  and  flabby  rather  than 
powerful,  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
build  but  does  not  achieve  much.  There 
is  mounting  evidence  also,  the  citizen  less 
and  less  believes  in  government  and  is  in- 
creasingly disenchanted  with  it.  Indeed 
government  is  sick,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy  vigorous 
government. 

I  will  skip  a  page  or  two  and  go  on: 

The  inability  of  government  to  abandon 
anything  is  not  limited  to  the  economic 
sphere. 

He  goes  on  to  examine  the  military  draft  in 

the  United  States. 

No  one  defends  our  present  system  and 
yet  we  extend  it  year  after  year  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  The  same  inability  to  abandon 
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applies  to  research  projects  supported  by 
government.  It  holds  true  as  soon  as 
government  supports  the  arts.  Every  bene- 
ficiary of  a  government  programme  im- 
mediately becomes  a  constituent.  He 
immediately  organizes  himself  for  effective, 
political  action  for  pressure  on  the  decision- 
maker. All  institutions,  of  course,  find  it 
hard  to  abandon  yesterday's  task  and  stop 
doing  the  unproductive.  All  man's  institu- 
tions, and  for  that  matter  all  men,  are 
committed  to  what  they  are  used  to  and 
reluctant  to  accept  that  it  no  longer  needs 
doing  or  that  it  has  not  produced  results. 
But  government  is  under  far  greater  pres- 
sure to  cling  to  yesterday  than  any  other 
institution,  indeed,  the  typical  response  of 
government  to  the  failure  of  activity  is  to 
double  its  budget  and  its  staff. 

Well,  perhaps  the  whole  process  is  best 
characterized  by  what  has  happened  to  the 
Hall-Denis  report  on  Aims  and  Objectives  of 
Education  in  The  Province  of  Ontario.  Here 
was  a  massive  effort  to  give  direction.  But 
the  Hall-Dennis  report  has  not  become  a 
medium  for  establishing  provincial  goals,  it 
has  become  a  target. 

The  Minister  has  initiated  an  endless  debate 
but  has  failed  to  structure  any  result.  Mr. 
Dennis  tramped  the  province,  with  great 
merit;  committee  members  attended  countless 
meetings.  One  must  admit  that  the  report 
became  a  focus  of  much  of  the  debate  on 
education  for  the  last  16  months.  But  for 
what  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Now,  one  only  has  to  mention  the  Hall- 
Dennis  and  teachers  groan  and  principals  fly 
for  cover.  Its  main  use  today  is  that  of 
justifying  almost  any  change  in  the  curri- 
culum or  timetable,  often  uncritically  and 
with  virtually  no  recognition  of  the  implica- 
tions. 

All  of  us  would  recognize  that  one  does 
not  have  to  put  into  motion  263  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  report  to  make  real 
changes  in  the  educational  system  of  On- 
tario. But  the  fact  is  that  single  recom- 
mendations are  being  implemented  without 
recognizing  all  the  implications  which  extend 
around  that  particular  innovation.  Often  the 
changes  which  are  being  justified  began 
before  the  report  was  presented,  or  it  is 
blamed  for  every  failing  of  the  school  system 
and  particularly  the  department  of  all  the 
young  people  in  general. 

For  new  levels  of  non  sequitur,  one  has 
only  to  listen  to  people  who  blame  Hall- 
Dennis   for   the   behaviour  of   young   people 


who  were  out  of  school  before  the  report 
was  even  written.  Surely,  what  we  must 
have  now  is  a  structure  for  bringing  the  Hall- 
Dennis  report  before  teachers'  federations, 
for  their  views,  written  and  put  into  some 
sort  of  form  which  can  be  dealt  with. 

The  same,  too,  with  other  organizations, 
home  and  school,  indeed  the  community  as 
a  whole  as  far  as  we  can,  within  that  or- 
ganization with  a  purpose  of  finding  a  direc- 
tion for  education  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 
We  cannot  simply  leave  the  report  as  some 
kind  of  intellectual  battleground  for  reformers 
and  reactionaries  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 
I  repeat,  unless  some  goals  are  forthcoming, 
unless  some  priorities  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  these  goals,  we  are  in  trouble. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  this  revolt 
is  coming  and  it  will  strike  those  areas  most 
accessible  and  most  vulnerable,  largely  at  the 
school  board  level  and,  unfortunately,  largely 
on  the  early  years  of  elementary  education, 
the  cuts  will  be  made. 

Or,  services  to  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  or  to  profes- 
sional development  and  redevelopment  of 
teachers.  These  priorities,  if  not  established 
by  the  Minister,  will  be  established  by  some- 
one else,  perhaps  the  taxpayers,  perhaps  the 
noisiest  and  least  wise  of  those  taxpayers. 
I  suggest  this  revolt,  the  next  revolt,  will  not 
be  over  peripheral  matters  such  as  trips  to 
Hawaii  and  some  rather  lavish  farewells  to 
exalted  educational  administrators.  It  will  be 
a  revolt  of  the  disillusioned,  the  crashing 
down  of  the  misplaced  trust  in  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  educational  leader- 
ship in  this  province. 

The  Minister  is  quite  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  financial  crisis,  one  only 
has  to  quote  the  Provincial  Treasurer: 

This  year,  the  total  school  budget  was 
$1.9  billion  and  the  potential  increase  to 
$3.4  bllion  in  four  years  represents  the 
total  amount  of  the  anticipated  increase  in 
the  province's  revenue  during  the  same 
four-year  period.  In  other  words,  if  edu- 
cation costs  were  allowed  to  increase  at 
their  present  rate,  there  would  be  no  new 
revenue  left  for  the  required  expansion 
and  maintenance  of  all  other  programmes. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  willing  to 
countenance  the  cutting  back  of  health  pro- 
grammes, we  are  not  willing  to  countenance 
the  cutting  back  in  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  We  think  there  are 
priorities  here  which  have  some  validity  and 
we  wonder  about  the  way  in  which  costs 
are  going. 
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One  looks  at  the  extensions,  the  projections 
by  Dr.  Cecily  Watson,  OISE  from  1956  to 
1966.  There  is  a  318  per  cent  increase 
yearly  in  school  expenditure  in  those  ten 
years.  The  projected  increase  from  1966  to 
1978  is  270  per  cent. 

One  looks  in  terms  of  money— in  1956,  a 
budget  of  $263  million  which  by  1966  had 
become  $1,101,000,000.  By  1971,  projected, 
$2,182,000,000. 

By  1976,  $3  billion-$3.5  billion  virtually- 
and  by  1978,  $4,000,073,000.  This  is  what 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province  look  some- 
what aghast  at. 

Perhaps  the  financial  crisis  will  be  our 
salvation?  When  money  could  be  spent 
without  justification,  one  could  go  in  all 
directions,  uncritically,  but  now  this  gate  is 
being  closed,  there  must  be  priorities  set  and 
directions  chosen  consciously,  recognizing  the 
full  implications  of  every  section. 

Without  these  goals  and  priorities  in 
spending,  our  examination  of  the  estimates 
of  this  department  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 
As  I  say,  each  section  of  this  department 
comes  before  the  committee,  with  its  own 
role  and  responsibility,  yet  it  is  when  one 
tries  to  fit  them  all  together  that  the  prob- 
lem arises. 

For  example,  OISE,  as  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  has  mentioned,  has 
already  established  itself  as  an  institution  of 
some  merit  in  research  and  graduate  studies. 
Within  the  lines  of  its  role  as  part  of  the 
school  of  graduate  studies  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  it  is  justifying  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  that  have  been  spent.  But  it  has 
failed  to  define  its  role  in  relation  to  the  total 
thrust  of  education  across  the  whole  province. 

Much  of  its  research  is  irrelevant,  frag- 
mentary and  of  little  value  except  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  academic  who  is  concerned. 
The  institution  has  failed  to  be  of  influence 
on  either  of  the  great  developments  of  the 
past  two  years— the  Hall-Dennis  report  or  the 
organization  of  county  boards  of  education. 
It  is  almost  totally  insensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  teachers  and  administrators  who  feel  it  is 
failing  them.  In  an  age  of  greater  participa- 
tion it  has  to  be  dragged  into  realizing  that 
its  own  students  must  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  influence. 

I  will  not  even  bother  to  comment  on  the 
Americanization  of  the  institution.  Alone,  it 
justifies  itself.  As  a  part  of  any  pattern  of 
provincial  development,  it  fails  and  it  fails 
miserably. 

The  ETV  branch  is  a  gem  in  the  Minister's 
crown.  It  produces  first-class  material,  it  wins 


awards  in  the  United  States.  Could  anyone 
have  a  greater  justification  for  worth,  than 
that?  But  if  one  looks  to  see  what  total  role 
it  is  playing  in  Ontario,  one  soon  realizes  that 
few  students,  particularly  the  secondary 
schools,  ever  see  the  programmes.  That,  we 
hope,  will  be  remedied  with  channel  19  and 
the  development  of  local  ETV  groupings. 

This,  along  with  a  sensible  grant  policy 
toward  the  acquisition  of  necessary  hardware, 
will  at  least  put  the  picture  on  the  tube  in 
front  of  the  children.  But  where  is  there  any 
definitive  definition  of  the  role  of  ETV  as 
it  relates  to  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
department?  To  what  extent  is  it  related  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  curriculum  branch 
affecting  drastic  changes  in  courses  or  build- 
ing bridges  between  established  disciplines? 
How  is  it  relating  to  the  individualization  of 
education  experience?  We  fail  to  get  much 
of  an  answer. 

Another  activity,  heavily  costed,  is  added. 
On  and  on  the  story  goes.  The  teachers* 
colleges  are  being  placed  in  universities,  for 
what  purpose?  Well  obviously  to  put  more 
students— mature,  knowledgable  teachers— in 
our  classrooms.  In  itself,  a  worthwhile  direc- 
tion but  how  will  the  university  experience 
make  these  young  people  more  compassionate, 
more  understanding,  more  tolerant? 

What  courses  in  the  psychology  department 
would  be  of  most  use  and  in  the  history 
department  and  the  philosophy  department? 
Does  the  Minister  think  the  university,  where 
teacher  education  is  certainly  a  peripheral 
aspect  of  its  concern,  is  making  a  total  effort 
to  work  this  out?  Will  the  creation  of  a  local 
committee  be  enough  to  give  this  important 
development  its  proper  place?  I  doubt  it. 

This  is  where  there  should  be  a  total 
reaction  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  are  so 
concerned  about  teacher  education  and  have 
been  for  decades;  once  again  a  crucial  activity 
but  totally  unrelated  to  the  entire  pattern. 

If  the  Minister  will  decide  on  some  goals, 
we  might  be  able  to  decide  priorities,  dis- 
mantle existing  structures  and  organize  our- 
selves to  carry  them  out.  We  might  also  trim 
off  some  of  the  fat.  This  is  what  we  have 
to  do. 

Well,  what  are  we  doing?  More,  I  suggest 
that  if  the  goals  include  individualizing  the 
educational  experience  for  every  child— if  it 
includes  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all— then  certain  directions  are  obvious. 

It  means  we  cannot  simply  raise,  for 
example,  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  as  a  means 
of  cutting  costs.    But  surely  there  are  other 
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alternatives   which    do   correspond   to    diese 
kinds  of  goals  and  do  save  money. 

We  have  not  begun  to  make  an  effective 
use  of  human  resources— and  this  is  where  the 
crunch  is— as  the  Minister  well  knows,  it  is 
not  in  the  area  of  buildings  and  hardware. 
Buildings  are  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  education.  We  have  not  realized  that  the 
teaching  task  can  be  broken  down  into  clerical 
routines,  classroom  activities  that  much  less 
trained  and  lower-paid  personnel— teacher 
aides,  teacher-assistants— could  perform. 

We  have  not  even  begun  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  use  of  parent  volunteers.  And 
we  must  do  this  if  we  are  going  to  control 
costs. 

However,  before  we  can  make  that  kind 
of  a  thrust,  we  have  to  change  the  role  of 
teachers,  from  simply  being  "help"  to  being 
participants  in  the  process.  This  means 
restructuring  the  school  from  the  captain- 
crew  attitude  to  a  more  democratic  pattern. 
It  means  bringing  teachers  in  at  the  board 
level  to  discuss  objectives.  They  must  see 
for  themselves  the  cost  factor  and  be  willing 
to  deal  with  it. 

The  other  direction,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
means  disaster.  Now  14,000  British  teachers 
are  on  strike;  Hamilton  teachers  have  handed 
in  their  resignations;  in  Bruce  county  I  under- 
stand teachers  have  handed  their  resignations 
in;  two  of  these  jurisdictions  are  now  pink 
listed.  We  have  seen  strikes  in  Quebec,  we 
have  seen  strikes  in  New  York.  I  understand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  recently  New  York 
has  brought  in  men  to  organize  these  strikes 
up  in  Ontario— perhaps  for  obvious  reasons. 
Surely  our  priorities  demand  that  good 
teachers  and  good  teaching  conditions  can 
alone  give  the  quality  of  education  we  desire. 

But  with  no  aims,  with  no  priorities,  with 
no  strategy  to  cut  costs  where  priorities  do 
not  exist,  the  annual  bargaining  of  teacher 
and  board  becomes  the  most  obvious  place 
to  cut  the  budget. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  foster  a  different  role. 
As  participants  in  the  process  let  us  stop 
the  platitudes  of  team  work  et  al  and  give 
teachers  some  power  on  advisory  boards, 
which  have  some  influence,  as  well  as  a 
restructuring  of  the  school.  This  way,  schools 
could  be  run  by  the  committee  approach 
rather  than  by  the  power  of  the  principal 
dribbling  down  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
teachers  will  have  little  influence. 

When  we  are  talking  about  industrial 
democracy,  it  is  ironic  that  in  1969  teachers 
fefel  they  have  less  voice  than  ever  before. 


Perhaps  it  is  just  the  whole  problem  of  big- 
ness, in  the  very  jurisdictions  that  have  been 
created. 

However,  certainly  what  we  have  at  present, 
the  atmosphere  that  I  feel  about  need  in  the 
province  is  of  a  union-management  confronta- 
tion which  is  about  to  take  place  in  this 
province.  We  must  bring  teachers  in  to 
discuss  basic  objectives  and  not  simply  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  that  have  been  made 
at  the  board  level. 

I  doubt  if  greater  individualization  is  pos- 
sible unless  education  becomes  a  community 
effort,  indeed  the  return  of  education  to 
family  influence  is  perhaps  the  only  hope. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  bringing  parents  into 
the  schools  to  play  a  role;  we  can  cut  costs 
by  doing  this.  In  other  words,  parents  must 
be  encouraged  to  help  in  the  school  setting. 
Along  with  this  and  hand  in  hand,  parents 
must  also  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  which  affect  them  and  their 
children. 

I  think  costs  can  be  controlled  and  cut 
down,  but  it  demands  a  total  commitment  to 
democratization  and  participation  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario. 

There  are  even  more  opportunities  in  the 
use  of  students.  I  notice  York  University  is 
providing  student  tutors  in  some  of  the  high 
schools.  Glendon  College,  for  example,  is 
providing  a  "buddy"  system  where  an  indi- 
vidual from  first  or  second  year  in  Glendon 
College  is  going  out  and  offering  himself  as 
a  "buddy"  student  in  Grade  10— in  low- 
income  families  incidentally— an  approach 
which  I  think  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  might  be  interested  in. 

Why  not  a  programme  to  make  use  of 
Grade  13  students  to  help  Grade  nine  and 
ten  students?  If  a  goal  of  education  is  that 
of  producing  young  people  who  recognize 
their  social  responsibility  and  have  compas- 
sion, what  better  opportunity  than  that  kind 
of  activity? 

Here,  again,  it  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  governing 
activities  of  the  school.  Surely  rights  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  responsibilities. 

The  department  has  failed  to  make  use  of 
its  regional  offices,  to  make  them  a  local 
task  force  for  innovation  of  a  basic  and  excit- 
ing nature— not  just  helping  to  shore  up  the 
inadequate,  but  seminars  for  principals  and 
vice-principals.  We  have  to  bring  these 
people  in  to  realize  what  is  happening  in 
education  and  how  it  affects  their  position 
and    their   role.     What   a   waste    of   human 
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resources  we  have,  indeed,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
get  rid  of  $17,000  a  year  clerks  in  our 
schools,  too  often  the  role  of  those  we  call 
vice-principal.  Let  our  principals  loose  as 
innovation  agents,  but  let  us  help  them 
redevelop  these  views  first. 

If  the  goal  is  the  highest  development  of 
the  individual  child  as  a  curious,  creative, 
sensitive  human  being,  as  an  individual 
capable  of  solving  problems,  and  of  contrib- 
uting his  talent  to  the  service  of  his  society, 
it  sets  out  priorities. 

One  of  the  greatest  costs  in  this  province 
has  been  that  of  vocational  education.  Now, 
this  perhaps  is  a  matter  which  is  of  some 
interest  to  me  because  I  happened  to  be  in 
Ottawa  when  the  education  bill  went  through 
that  particular  legislature.  And  I  remember 
trying  to  find  out  somewhere  where  decisions 
were  being  made.  I  went,  of  course,  to  The 
Department  of  Labour  under  which  this  piece 
of  legislation  had  been  handled  and  their 
answer  was:  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
education,  we  just  hand  some  money  over  to 
the  province". 

I  went  to  the  provincial  department  and 
the  answer  I  got  was,  "Well,  this  is  the 
Dominion  government's  plan,  this  is  their 
proposal,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this". 
And  I  said,  "Well,  is  this  not  going  to  distort 
your  educational  system,  is  it  not  going  to 
have  to  make  basic  changes?"  and  they  said, 
"Well,  it  is  not  our  problem,  really  the 
Dominion  government  has  handed  the  money 
to  the  municipalities." 

Well,  you  go  to  the  municipalities  and,  of 
course,  75  cents  on  the  dollar  is  really  the 
only  thing  which  they  were  concerned  about. 
As  an  example— and  I  may  have  mentioned 
this  before— we  ended  up  by  building  a  wood- 
working shop  in  Ontario  for  every  single 
student  who  graduated  in  woodworking  in 
1960.  Now,  what  priority  is  there?  I  wonder 
what  woodworking  has  to  do  with  the  future 
of  either  vocational  choices  or  with  a  realistic 
grasp  of  the  direction  this  country  is  going  in. 

Is  it  time  to  make  further  eff^orts  to  decide 
whether  more  vocational  training  should  take 
place  in  industry?  So  many  employers  say 
the  training  they  receive  in  school  is  useless- 
obsolete  machinery  producing  obsolete  work- 
ers, they  tell  us.  Then  why  are  we  spending 
millions  and  millions,  why  do  we  not  leave 
it  up  to  them,  put  more  emphasis  in  this 
direction?  Because  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  capital  expenditures  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


That  was  the  answer  I  received  from  a 
provincial  oflacial  some  years  ago  when  I 
mentioned  this  whole  problem.  He  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  really  what  we  will  do  is 
we  will  be  able  to  use  these  buildings  for 
something  else."  When  we  put  so  much 
expensive  machinery  in  the  buildings  it  was 
very  hard  to  use  them  for  anything  else. 
Now,  the  Minister  says  we  achieved  a 
balance. 

I  will  accept  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
a  need  for  vocational  opportunities  at  that 
level,  there  was  a  need  if  we  were  going  to 
be  able  to  expand  the  number  of  students 
kept  in  school  at  the  Grade  11,  12  and  13 
levels.  But  one  wonders  now  at  this  point  in 
time  whether  there  should  not  be  a  re- 
thinking in  terms  of  the  cost-value  relation- 
ship of  that  particular  thrust. 

We  have  finally  recognized  the  value  of 
outdoor  education  for  the  individualization  of 
the  education  of  the  child.  I  prefer  to  call 
it  the  "in  the  community  education",  be- 
cause outdoor  education  always  seems  to  me 
something  you  do  with  walking  around  among 
the  trees  and  grass.  I  think  this  is  a  bit  more 
sophisticated.  I  think  it  is  time  to  question 
the  need  for  educational  facilities  every  time 
a  community  thinks  it  needs  another  school. 
Is  it  time  to  start  experimenting  with  mini- 
schools  such  as  the  Paul  Goodman  concept 
has  brought  forth? 

Surely  no  school  should  be  built  in  Ontario 
today  which  is  not  of  a  low-cost  modular  type, 
if  the  goal  is  to  create  an  educational  system 
which  is  flexible  and  adaptable  in  the  hope 
that  flexible  and  adaptable  children  might 
result.  Have  we  gone  far  enough  in  effective 
scheduling  and  timetabling?  I  know  there 
are  diflBcuIties  in  all-year  timetabling,  I  know 
there  are  difficulties  in  extending  timetabling 
over  the  longer  part  of  the  day,  but  these 
are  things  I  think  which  we  might  very  well 
begin  to  put  into  the  mix. 

Have  we  ever  considered  commuter  bussing 
so  that  we  move  kids  to  facilities  rather  than 
continually  attempt  to  build  facilities  right 
on  top  of  kids?  That  is  another  area  where 
money  can  be  saved. 

As  well  we  must  make  use  of  the  teachers* 
colleges.  Students  will  be  involved  in  the 
academic  content  of  a  BA  degree.  But  surely 
these  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
play  a  role  in  the  schools  of  the  community. 
This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  finding  cheap 
help  but  rather  making  their  professional 
training  worthwhile  and  meaningful.    But  if 
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these  institutions  could  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
munity resource,  then  once  again  I  think  you 
have  access  to  valuable  human  resources. 

Is  it  time  we  looked  carefully  at  the  influ- 
ence of  the  educational  industry?  Perhaps 
no  other  part  of  our  economy  has  grown  as 
quickly  in  the  past  few  years. 

With  no  clear  definition  of  goal,  teachers, 
administrators  and  boards  have  been  easy 
prey  for  the  massive  promotion  activities  of 
the  education  industry.  Read  educational 
journals,  wander  through  the  Canadian  Edu- 
cational Showcase.  There  are  many  pieces  of 
hardware  which  have  added  to  the  classroom 
experience  of  students,  but  much  is  the 
extension  of  an  industry— much  of  it  Amer- 
ican-owned—which wants  to  sell  its  product. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent; 
little  research  has  been  made  of  the  value 
of  much  of  the  material,  little  material  can 
be  found  on  this  question.  Often  it  is  hard  to 
find  out  whether  this  kind  of  hardware, 
whether  this  machine,  whether  this  material, 
properly  relates  to  the  curriculum  practices 
or  teaching  methods  in  our  schools.  Too  often, 
one  sees  this  kind  of  hardware  lying  around 
unused,  or  little  used,  in  a  school.  Surely  we 
need  a  consumers'  guide  to  educational  tech- 
nology in  this  province.  When  aimless  in- 
novation becomes  the  order  of  the  day, 
pointless  buying  becomes  the  danger  of  the 
moment. 

When  there  is  some  co-ordination  of  cur- 
riculum, teaching  practice  and  goal;  when 
there  is  some  recognizable  framework  in 
which  to  judge  all  these  machines  and 
materials,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  judg- 
ments about  their  worth,  or  at  least  their 
position  in  a  priority  list  of  school  needs. 

One  hesitates  to  suggest  a  moratorium. 
One  would  hope  to  see  the  direction  clarified. 
At  least  one  can  say  this:  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  "bandwagon"  approach  to  edu- 
cational hardware.  Before  a  new  piece  of 
technology  is  introduced  and  the  province  is 
expected  to  pay  a  grant,  the  buyer  should  be 
able  to  state  how  this  machine  will  contribute 
to  the  total  educational  experience  of  the 
young  people;  what  is  the  cost-value  relation- 
ship, and  if  the  conditions  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  that  hardware  exists  in  the 
school  where  it  is  to  rest.  Until  the  goals  are 
established  at  least  this  much  information 
should  be  available. 

I  have  mentioned  again  and  again  this  eve- 
ning the  need  to  establish  priorities.  I  have 
indicated  where  goals  would  help  establish 
these  priorities,  where  savings  could  be  made. 


I  now  wish  to  indicate  where  the  NDP  would 
reject  cut-backs  and  dangerous  economizing: 

1.  The  priorities  of  compassion.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity it  must  surely  begin  with  full  services 
to  emotionally  disturbed  children,  children 
with  learning  diflBculties,  retarded  children, 
blind  and  deaf  children.  As  well,  this  empha- 
sis must  involve  surely  culturally  and  economi- 
cally deprived  children— as  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  has  emphasized— head-start 
programmes,  which  have  a  carry-on  feature. 
Even  more,  an  organized  effort  to  bring  adult 
education  to  low-income  families,  not  just 
adult  retraining  but  the  development  of  a 
strategy  for  social  change.  In  doing  this,  the 
presence  of  the  school  in  the  community  as  a 
total  community  resource  must  be  recognized. 

Educational  TV  could  play  a  role  if  struc- 
tured for  participation  by  low-income  citizens. 
This  alone  can  provide  a  home  environment 
in  which  education  for  the  culturally  deprived 
and  the  education  as  a  whole  can  relieve 
rather  than  magnify  class  stratification. 

A  programme  of  concentration  on  counsel- 
ling as  "buddying",  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed it  at  the  Grade  9  and  10  level,  could 
provide  a  turning  point  in  future  goals  of 
these  young  people. 

We  suggested  priorities  of  necessity— and 
one  of  these  priorities,  of  course  we  have  sug- 
gested, being  assistance  to  Roman  Catholic 
high  schools.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that 
whole  problem.  We  in  this  party  believe,  we 
have  stated  quite  pointedly,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools  exist,  they  are 
part  of  the  constitutional  fabric  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  in  fact,  if  the  government  at  any  point 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  was  some  years 
ago  when  they  were  given  the  opportunities 
of  extension  and  expansion  under  the  founda- 
tion plan. 

We  have  stated  this— that  now  it  is  a  matter 
of  tidying  up  so  that  what  we  probably 
should  be  expecting  from  the  Minister  is  some 
indication  of  what  those  costs  are,  if  we  de- 
velop the  kind  of  co-ordinated  approach,  the 
kind  of  sharing  process,  which  we  have  stated 
should  go  along  with  this  kind  of  justice; 
surely  we  might  even  be  giving  incentive 
grants  for  this  kind  of  co-operation. 

Surely  we  should  make  it  possible  for 
Roman  Catholics  to  buy  and  sell  services  the 
same  as  the  public  school  board.  Surely  we 
should  make  it  possible  for  Roman  Catholic 
schools  to  receive  grants  as  a  result  of  a  mixed 
marriage  when  the  Protestant  husband  wants 
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to  make  grants  available  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic school  that  his  children  are  going  to. 

Perhaps  the  most  terrifying  point  at  which 
the  goal-less  and  priority-less  situation  comes 
to  the  fore  is  in  the  area  of  the  post-secondary 
level.  The  Minister  has  initiated  a  massive 
enlargement  of  the  post-secondary  school  sys- 
tem. A  decade  ago  this  province  had  no 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  and  a 
few  relatively  small  universities.  Now  we  are 
told  by  1975  a  number  approaching  25  per 
cent  of  the  age  group  of  18  to  21  will  be  in 
a  university.  A  similar  number  will  be  in  a 
college  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

The  Minister  brings  no  evidence  that  it  is 
a  rational  or  appropriate  mix,  either  from  an 
intellectual,  a  motivational,  social  or  economic 
point  of  view.  The  costs  of  this  expansion, 
particularly  at  the  university  level,  are  mas- 
sive. Naturally,  Treasury  Board,  through  the 
committee  on  university  affairs,  has  had  to 
limit  the  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Would  the  hon.  member 
have  a  smaller  percentage? 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  very  possible  that  a 
smaller  percentage  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate at  university  level  with  a  larger  percentage 
at  the  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology, 
and  with  a  larger  percentage  in  the  adult  edu- 
cation spectrum.   I  am  suggesting  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  still  a  larger  percent- 
age in  the  total. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —that  you  have  not  one  iota  of 
evidence  that  the  mix,  which  will  be  a  massive 
problem  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  province,  has 
any  rational  existence. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  method  of 
distributing  the  money  available  is  by  formula- 
financing.  This  system,  because  it  gives 
money  on  the  basis  of  population,  encourages 
universities  to  gather  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  Minister  only  has  to  ask  the  Premier  of 
the  province  what  happened  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  where  they  extended  the 
incoming  students  by  1,000  past  the  projection 
and  put  $1.5  million  in  the  bank.  The  intellec- 
tual sorting  out  process  of  Grade  13  has  gone 
—an  open  door  lies  ahead.  No  doubt  25  per 
cent  is  the  base  of  the  projection. 

The  question  must  be  asked— is  university 
education  as  we  conceive  it  in  Ontario  carry- 
ing out  its  role?  If  so,  can  the  nature  of  the 
university  be  changed  by  encouraging  them 
to  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  quality?  If  not, 
then  set  new  goals,  but  do  not  create  an  end 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  means. 


All  parties  have  encouraged  the  increase  in 
educational  opportunities  in  the  post-second- 
ary level.  We  encouraged  more  university 
places  because  there  were  indications  that 
students  with  ability  were  being  kept  out  and 
that  these  were  too  often  the  children  of  low- 
income  families.  And  there  was  no  other  place 
to  go.  Now  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  have  appeared,  we  may  be  on  the 
way  to  a  totally  new  spectrum.  We  realize 
that  simply  widening  the  door  for  one  thing 
did  not  create  the  kind  of  social  mix,  and  did 
not  end  the  social  stratification  which  we  had 
expected.  Is  there  a  misplaced  kind  of  ideal- 
ism in  this  obsession  with  keeping  everyone 
in  school  until  age  21?  Once  again  it  is  a 
matter  of  goal.  As  long  as  the  goal  is  the 
transfer  of  information  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem then  of  course  we  must  keep  them  at 
school  longer,  but  that  goal  today  is  surely 
ludicrous. 

If  the  reason  for  keeping  people  institu- 
tionalized to  age  21  is  because  the  economic 
system  cannot  cope  with  them,  then  let  us 
look  at  this  a  little  more  closely.  That  be- 
comes a  total  social  problem  and  perhaps  we 
should  be  making  use  of  these  human  re- 
sources in  many  effective  ways— fighting  pollu- 
tion, creating  housing,  providing  services  for 
the  elderly.  It  would  be  more  productive 
and  cheaper  and  as  long  as  the  opportunity 
for  subsidized  education  at  the  adult  level  is 
always  left  open  it  would  also  be  just  and 
considerably  less  costly  to  the  people  of  this 
province. 

We  have  condemned  everyone  as  a  drop- 
out who  does  not  stay  in  school  until  age  21, 
yet  if  we  really  believe  in  individual  educa- 
tion, many  would  be  better  off  in  some  other 
activity— recognizing  that  the  opportunity  for 
adult  education  must  be  extended,  and  here 
is  the  priority.  In  the  name  of  economic  well- 
being  of  individual  opportunity,  must  we 
institutionalize  the  whole  youth  population 
to  the  age  of  21  and  probably  destroy  the 
quality  and  destroy  the  purpose  of  this 
educational  system  while  doing  it?  As  well 
as  placing  a  monstrous  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers we  are  exacerbating  all  the  factors 
which  lead  to  disillusionment  and  revolt  of 
the  young  people— large  classes,  impersonal 
education  et  al,  and  a  feeling  of  being  pro- 
cessed. 

It  comes  back  to  goals,  but  strangely 
enough,  the  goals  are  being  decided  essen- 
tially by  the  commission  set  aside  to  study 
post-secondaiy  education  in  Ontario.  I  will 
not  read  them  because  I  do  not  have  the 
time,  but  I  simply  state  that  by  the  time  this 
report  comes  out  it  will  be  too  late,  the  die 
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will  have  been  cast  unless  the  Minister  starts 
thinking  this  out  now;  it  will  be  simply  too 
late.  In  the  meantime,  legal  compulsion  to 
16,  social  compulsion  and  active  recruitment 
will  set  the  path  of  policy,  and  along  with  the 
presence  of  relative  monetary  deprivation  for 
those  learning  in  later  years,  this  solidifies  the 
view  that  education  is  schooling  for  the 
young. 

Well,  my  total  thrust  this  evening  has  been 
that  of  two  things— simply  saying  the  Minister 
must  set  the  goals,  must  decide  the  direction 
of  the  educational  system.  We  cannot  go  in 
all  directions  at  once.  For  one  thing  we  will 
bankrupt  the  province  if  we  try  to  do  this. 

I  think  he  can  put  education  back  on  the 
tracks.  First  he  has  many  things  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  has  a  long  tradition  in  this  province 
of  respect  for  education.  He  has  a  provincial 
system  which  can,  and  which  is  able  to,  make 
changes;  he  has  proven  that  in  the  last  number 
of  years.  It  is  conditioned  to  change.  He  has, 
in  this  province,  a  lack  of  hang-ups.  We  do 
not  have  racial  problems  and  class  problems 
exacerbating  to  a  degree  which  we  find  for 
example  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  certainly 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  reached  the 
plateau  in  terms  of  capital  investment,  in  terms 
of  the  use  of  human  resources.  What  he  must 
do  now  is  be  selective  and  decide  the  goals 
and  priorities.  We  cannot  continue  to  inno- 
vate without  knowing  where  we  are  going; 
but  we  can  do  it,  all  we  need  is  the  will  and 
the  courage. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  think 
this  Minister  has  had  his  portfolio  about  long 
enough.  I  have  heard  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  bring  forward  his  ideas 
about  the  need  for  some  concentration  by  the 
department  on  giving  opportunities  for  the 
poverty  stricken  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  province  and  I  have  heard  the  ideas 
of  the  member  for  Peterborough  tumbling 
out  onto  the  floor  of  this  Legislature  one  after 
the  other— at  great  length— all  of  them  good 
ideas.  But  they  just  sink  into  the  carpet  like 
stale  beer.  The  Minister  rubs  his  eyes  and 
he  is  saying  to  himself— well,  we  have  heard 
all  this  before  and  I  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
these  earnest  gendemen  and  will  carry  on  run- 
ning the  department  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
Since  I  say— what,  1962? 

But  I  think  that  even  for  this  Minister  it 
is  beginning  to  tell,  because  during  this  year, 
as  the  Minister  well  knows,  there  has  been 
practically  no  discussion  of  his  legislation.  In 
fact,  most  of  it  has  been  sitting  on  the  order 
paper  for  almost  a  full  year;  unprecedented, 
Mr.   Speaker.    The  only  opportunity  was  in 


the  rather  abortive  bill  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ontario  college  of  art  that 
was  debated  in  an  afternoon  in  March  that 
I  recall. 

The  standing  committee  on  education  has 
had  nothing  but  rather  useless  meetings  until 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  which  they  have 
been  discussing  the  Minister's  long-awaited 
legislation.  One  meeting  back  in  the  spring 
was  to  name  a  chairman. 

The  committe  then  adjourned  and  the  sec- 
ond was  to  hear  the  proforma  propositions 
put  forward  by  the  teachers'  federation  and 
then  it  adjourned  and  nothing  was  done. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  must  feel  a  bit 
sensitive  about  his  role.  If,  in  fact,  he  is 
not  becoming  cynical  about  the  democratic 
process. 

The  propositions  that  have  been  put  before 
him  tonight  are  many  that  are  extremely 
useful,  but  I  think  of  all  of  the  so-called 
debates  that  have  gone  on  in  the  education 
estimates  in  the  past  and  how  futile  they 
were.  In  fact,  the  Minister  retires  to  a 
cosy  comer  of  this  Chamber  or  somewhere 
in  his  oflBces  scattered  across  the  city  and 
makes  the  decisions  which  spend  far  more 
money  than  any  one  of  his  colleagues;  in 
fact,  of  all  of  his  colleagues  combined  year 
to  year  and  have  more  impact  on  the  com- 
munity and  the  families  of  this  province 
than  the  decisions  of  anyone  else. 

He  has  been  able  to  do  this  since  1962 
until  this  year  without  getting  into  serious 
trouble.  I  suppose,  by  the  simple  lapse  of 
time,  he  is  able  to  spend  or  get  approval 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  already  spent— 
so  that  many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  just  a 
little  bit  futile.  Even  the  Minister,  as  he 
glances  from  time  to  time  at  the  clock, 
realizes  that  the  $2.4  billion  over  which  he 
has  jurisdiction  is  about  to  be  voted  with 
little  or  no  trouble  to  him  and  that  he  can 
continue   running— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  much? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —running  The  Department  of 
Education  and  the  schools  of  this  province 
out  of  his  hip  pocket.  This  $2.4  billion  is 
composed  of  the  following  amounts— $931,- 
419,000  in  the  general  vote  that  we  are 
discussing  tonight;  an  additional  $49,700,000 
of  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  is  an- 
other story  which  should  be  dealt  with  at 
length;  $365,848,000  for  university  affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  not  voting  that 
tonight— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  already  voted,  but  surely 
you  have  the  control  of  its  expenditure;  do 
you  deny  it?   Of  course  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Nixon:  $175  m'llion  for  the  Ontario 
Educational  Capital  Aid  Corporation  which, 
of  course,  is  repaid  as  our  commitments  to 
the  government  of  Canada  fall  due.  A  further 
$170  million  for  the  University  Capital  Aid 
Corporation  which,  I  admit,  is  dealt  with 
under  another  department— The  Department 
of  the  Treasury— but  every  dollar  of  which 
is  spent  only  with  the  Minister's  approval. 
And  a  further  $700  million  which  is  raised 
at  the  local  level  but  is  spent  by  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  the  city  boards  of 
education  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister. 

As  I  add  this  up,  it  comes  to  $2,391,967,- 
000  and  I  suppose  if  you  will  permit  a 
liberal  exaggeration  I  will  call  this  $2.4 
billion.  This  is  the  amount  of  money  the 
Minister  spends— has  mostly  already  spent  this 
year. 

I  think  of  a  good  many  proposals  that 
have  been  put  forward.  I  think  of  the  debate 
on  community  colleges,  all  of  the  references 
to  educational  television.  Much  of  it  has 
been  water  cast  on  sand  and  it  has  simply 
sunk  away.  The  Minister  has  run  this  with 
a  complete  disregard  for  the  fact  that  all 
of  us,  too,  have  stood  for  election.  That  all 
of  us,  too,  must  return  to  our  constituents 
and  attempt  to  justify- and  the  Minister  would 
be  surprised  how  often  we  do  justify  or 
attempt  to  justify  his  actions— the  expenditure 
of  $2.4  billion  on  the  educational  processes 
for  one  year  in  this  province.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sometimes  I  attempt  to  try  to 
describe  to  audiences  how  much  money  this 
is  because  anything  over  $700  or  $800  is 
almost  incomprehensible  to  me. 

I  must  admit  that  my  comprehension  has 
expanded  just  recently  in  this  matter.  But 
when  you  talk  about  $7  million  dollars  a 
day,  every  day,  this  helps.  Sometimes  we 
try  to  do  it  in  other  ways  but,  in  fact,  the 
Minister  controls  the  department  which,  in 
its  monetary  responsibilities,  is  simply  fantas- 
tic. The  expenditures  of  trivial  matters 
amounting  to  a  milhon  here,  $5  million  there, 
hardly  warrant  his  concern  and  he  feels  that 
there  are  those  in  his  well-organized  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  his  efficient  and 
able  Deputy  Minister,  that  really  do  not 
require  his  personal  attention. 

In  the  probable  five  minutes  that  remain 
to  me,  I  want  to  talk  about  some  personal 


things.  Some  things  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  Minister's  attention  in  the  past,  which 
he  has  satisfied  us  in  the  House  as  far  as 
the  vote  is  concerned,  but  has  disappointed 
us  in  the  House  as  far  as  his  actions  over 
a  number  of  years  are  concerned. 

Number  one:  the  Minister  is  not  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  history  or  the  reform  of 
the  teaching  of  history.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  sorest  points  that  one  can  mention  with 
this  Minister,  because  for  all  of  his  assur- 
ance of  the  studies  that  are  going  on  and 
the  fact  that  emphasis  on  meaningful  Cana- 
dian h  story  is  going  to  come  about,  still, 
since  1962  the  changes  have  been  insignifi- 
cant and  infinitesimal. 

The  Minister,  I  am  sure,  from  time  to 
time  is  asked  to  assist  those  in  his  family 
who  are  perhaps  going  through  the  system. 
He  may  have  had  to  listen  to  somebody  in 
his  family  talk  about  the  five  trips  of 
Champlain-in  Grade  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.  If 
you  do  not  do  something  about  that,  I  am 
going  to  get  my  heart  into  the  replacement 
of  this  Minister  and  putting  in  his  place 
somebody  like  my  hon.  colleague  who  can 
achieve  some  reform. 

You  know,  I  keep  thinking  that  surely 
making  meaningful  the  history  of  our  nation 
is  something  that  even  this  Minister,  for  all 
of  his  glib  phrases  and  his  glib  reassurances, 
can  eventually  come  to  grips  with.  But  he 
now  has  proved  that  he  cannot,  because 
three  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  same  questions 
again. 

Where  did  he  go  on  his  fifth  trip?  For  all 
of  the  times  that  I  have  gone  over  it  with 
four  children,  I  still  cannot  remember  myself 
and  I  must  say  I  really  do  not  care  very  much 
where  he  went.  But  I  would  say  this— that 
there  are  aspects  of  our  history  that  can  be 
emphasized  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  live. 

You  know,  I  think  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs 
and  how  we  always  look  at  that  terrible  cir- 
cumstance that  happened  up  there  at  Midland 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs, 
without  for  a  moment  think'ng  of  the  con- 
tribution to  our  history.  I  know  as  a  good 
politician  the  Minister  is  thinking  more  and 
more  of  the  contribution  to  our  history  that 
has  been  the  role  of  the  Indian  community 
and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  longest  periods 
of  peace  time  in  the  world  was  undertaken 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  Iroquois  extending 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Michigan. 

But  no,  we  stick  with  the  Jesuit  martyrs- 
Father  Brebeuf,  an  estimable  man  burned  at 
the  stake  under  terrible  circumstances  by  the 
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so-called  savages.  There  are  so  many  things 
in  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  our  nation 
that  this  Minister  has  got  up  and  with  all  the 
power  at  his  command,  which  is  very  signi- 
ficant, has  assured  the  House  that  there  are 
going  to  be  changes.  We  are  going  to  move 
in  this  regard— but  he  has  done  nothing,  noth- 
ing of  significance. 

I  have  another  personal  beef,  and  this 
comes  from  my  personal  observations  and  that 
is  the  teaching  of  languages,  particularly  the 
French  language  in  this  province.  The  Minis- 
ter can  give  us  a  good  many  statistics  showing 
the  number  of  schools  that  now  teach  it  at 
the  elementary  level,  and  how  experiments 
are  taking  place  right  down  to  kindergarten. 
And  that  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  trying  to  tra'n  teachers  in  the  new  teachers' 
colleges  so  that  we  will  have  competent 
instruction. 

But  the  Minister  must  surely  realize  that 
in  most  areas  of  this  province  the  teaching  of 
the  French  language  is  grossly  inadequate. 
That  it  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  crime  that  we 
cannot  have  some  more  value  associated  with 
the  bilingual  aspects  of  this  province  and  this 
country.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Minister  is  solely  responsible.  He  has  had  the 
resources  of  this  province  at  his  disposal  in 
the  way  that  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough, who  is  no  longer  here— 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry— not  in  his  seat- 
indicated  a  few  moments  ago  that  almost  any 
expenditure  was  justified.  We  on  this  side 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  but  still  the 
instruction  in  a  second  language,  particularly 
French,  is  grossly  inadequate.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  young  people  are  still  going 
through  the  instruction  ending,  after  five  years 
with  Grade  13,  with  a  little  bit  of  knowledge, 
as  if  they  had  been  studying  a  secret  code 
which  is  lost  to  them,  just  as  it  was  lost  to 
the  Min'ster  and,  unfortunately,  is  lost  to  me. 
Now,  I  would  say  that  the  Minister  and 
myself  and  others,  sort  of  being  the  "old 
boys"  in  the  Chamber  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned, might  look  to  the  younger  members 
and  say,  is  it  not  great  that  they,  coming 
after  us,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
second  language  and  appreciate  a  second 
culture?  But,  in  fact,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
my  son  and  the  Minister's  children  are  learn- 
ing a  language  in  the  same  inadequate  way 
that  both  he  and  I  were  taught. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  I  am  speaking  for 
myself,  but  I  am  not  only  speaking  for  myself 
and  my  children,  but  many  others  like  us. 


I  must  say  that  our  people  probably  do  not 
have  the  benefits  of  what  is  available  in  Peel 
count>',  but  I  am  not  going  to  backtrack  on 
this.  Maybe  we  should  have  some  of  the 
Minister's  kids  come  in  and  give  us  a  little 
French  dissertation  so  that  we  can  judge  for 
ourselves  how  eff^ective  it  is,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  that  good. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  discussed 
since  1962,  and  for  all  of  the  expansion  and 
expenditure— now  amounting  to  $2.4  billion 
this  year— very  little  has  changed.  The  schools 
are  fine,  the  teachers'  salaries  have  improved, 
the  county  boards  of  education  with  the 
assistance  of  $49  million  have  survived  the 
first  year  and  I  think  will  establish  them- 
selves quite  well. 

But  still  we  face  the  fact  that  the  leader- 
ship to  The  Department  of  Education  that 
could  come  from  the  Minister  is  inadequate, 
and  the  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  the  Minister 
is  not  a  democrat.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
turn  to  the  members  of  this  House,  his  own 
supporters  or  the  people  on  ths  side,  and 
to  take  some  advice,  some  assistance  from 
them. 

Mind  you,  we  are  prepared  to  grant  him  a 
good  deal  of  credit  for  certain  improvement, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  system  has  improved 
that  much  since  1962.  I  think  the  Minister's 
predecessor  could  nm  The  Department  of 
Education  with  one  hand  and  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  the  other,  and  do  just  as 
good  a  job,  so  I  do  not  know. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion had  his  eyes  on  the  throne  itself.  I  was 
still  prepared  to  say  publicly  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  if  he  did  regain  his  interest 
in  public  affairs  he  could  fit  himself  into  the 
pecking  order  at  a  very  high  level. 

But  for  now  I  feel  he  has  abdicated.  He 
has  abdicated  as  a  member  of  this  House.  He 
has  abdicated  as  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Maybe  he  should  be  considering  the  practice 
of  law  as  something  more  fulfilling. 

I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  long  time  on 
this.  We  want  to  distribute  the  time  available 
to  us  among  a  number  of  members,  but  I 
know  that  the  policy  of  this  department— and 
I  do  not  want  to  end  on  a  crass  note  dealing 
with  money  alone— but  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment, the  policy  of  the  government  is  to 
move  from  a  level  of  support  amounting  to 
about  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  which  of 
course,  as  the  Minister  well  knows,  is  the 
policy  put  forward  by  this  party  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1967. 

The  phrases  are  all  there  on  a  phased  basis 
over  three  years.    These  are  phrases  extracted 
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from  the  Budget  of  the  Treasurer  himself, 
that  we  will  move  to  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  of  education;  that  this  will  involve  an 
increased  expenditure  of  $250  million  in  the 
third  year. 

I  can  well  remember  having  those  discus- 
sions, not  with  the  Minister,  not  with  the 
Premier,  but  from  public  platforms  in  1967  in 
an  election  campaign  where  the  Tories  were 
saying,  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

Our  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  get  it 
through  taxation,  precisely  the  answer  that 
the  Minister  and  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
must  inherently  put  forward  now. 

I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  the  financing  of 
education  is  being  wasted.  I  believe  that  this 
Minister  has  grown  out  of  his  job.  I  believe 
he  is  ready  for  something  else.  It  might  be 
the  practice  of  law,  it  might  be  the  premier- 
ship of  Ontario. 

I  suppose  whatever  it  is  is  in  his  own  hands, 
but  I  can  say  this,  that  frankly  I  have  heard 
for  too  many  years  good  proposals  put  from 
the  Opposition  and  the  government  side  of 
the  House  and  the  Minister  deal  with  them 
in  the  House,  with  efficiency,  with  aplomb, 
to  editorial  plaudits,  but  in  fact  in  the  months 
following  do  little  or  no  action.  We  can  still 
complain  about  many  of  the  matters  that  I 
have  raised  here  and  have  been  raised  year  by 
year. 

I  have  not  lost  confidence  in  the  Minister  of 
Education.  A  more  affable  Minister  we  never 
had.  But  his  responsibilities  are  bigger  than 
could  possibly  be  envisaged  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  they  may  even  be  big- 
ger than  can  be  coped  with  by  the  Minister 
himself.  Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
expenditure  and  the  state  of  education  in  the 
province,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
Minister  reassure  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
enter  this  debate  on  the  estimates  of  educa- 
tion as  a  layman.  I  feel  very  humble  as  I  feel 
unqualified  to  discuss  the  estimates  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  take  part  in  this  debate  because  I  am 
one  who  has  been  contacted  on  many  occa- 
sions in  regard  to  the  situation  of  education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
low-income  people  across  the  province  of 
Ontario  about  a  matter  which  is  of  tremend- 
ous concern  to  those  people  in  the  low-income 
bracket. 

We  have  two  classes,  I  feel,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  this  is 


of  great  concern  to  those  people  who  are  what 
I  call  the  have-nots. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  and  this  may  be  the  last 
formal  opportunity  I  have  to  make  a  single 
point  for  justice  and  equity  on  behalf,  not 
only  of  my  own  constituents,  but  also  of  all 
those  rural  people  who  figure  so  largely  in  the 
bottom  quarter  of  our  population,  the  poor  in 
the  Ontario  aflfluent  society. 

I  am  not  against  better  education,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nor  against  equality  of  opportunity 
across  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  fact,  I 
know  that  this  is  long  overdue.  But  what  I 
cannot  accept  is  tiie  fact  that  Ontario  entered 
into  a  major  reorganization  of  the  schools 
jurisdiction  in  the  way  that  it  did. 

When  county  school  boards  were  set  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  many  of  our  con- 
stituents and  supporters  and  citizens  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  county  school  boards  system  would  not 
cost  any  more,  or  would  not  be  too  much 
more  than  under  the  township  school  system. 
When  they  were  first  set  up,  one  of  the  things 
that  startled  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  was  the  salaries  that  were  paid  to  the 
directors  of  education  in  the  different  counties 
across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

These  men  who  are  directors  of  the  heads 
of  county  school  boards  across  the  province 
are  very  able  and  capable  men,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  people  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario are  only  earning  $2,500  a  year,  and 
when  directors  of  county  school  boards  are 
earning  $27,  $28,  $29  and  $30,000  there  is 
too  much  difference  in  the  two  individuals  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  shocked  the  people  in  my  area  and 
I  do  not  think  conditions  such  as  that  should 
exist. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  were 
very  concerned  when  they  first  heard  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  directors.  They  expected 
that  a  tremendous  education  bill  was  going 
to  be  a  burden  placed  on  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  they  were  concerned 
all  through  the  summer  and  when  they  re- 
ceived their  tax  notices. 

They  came  to  me  on  many  occasions,  some 
of  them  coming  with  75  per  cent  of  their  tax 
bill  being  education  costs,  many  of  them  with 
60  per  cent.  When  you  are  in  the  low-income 
bracket  that  is  a  burden  that  sometimes  even 
takes  the  bread  and  butter  off  the  table. 

We  must  have  consideration  for  all  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I  will 
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tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low-income  group 
—with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  Minister- 
was  forgotten  when  county  boards  were  set 
up  across  the  province. 

I  must  say  with  great  respect  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  either  the  Minister  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  what  the  financial 
effects  would  be,  in  which  case  he  should 
have  told  the  people  before  the  last  election 
and  allowed  this  reform  to  be  put  to  a  test 
before  the  electors  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  party  did. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Only  partly,  and  the  Minister 
never  told  the  public  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Spence:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 


An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  took 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Spence:  They  are  upsetting  me,  these 
gentlemen  are  aggravating  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Spence:  He  should  have  told  the  people 
before  the  election  and  allowed  this  reform 
to  be  put  to  the  test  at  the  ballot  box.  As 
most  of  us  suspect  he  had  absolutely  no  idea 
what  events  would  take  place  through  Bill  44, 
or  any  other  subsequent  legislation.  Even 
this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  committee,  the 
Minister  was  still  tying  up  the  iniquities  and 
the  loose  ends  in  a  number  of  housekeeping 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  amount  of  housekeeping 
will  clean  up  the  mess  that  the  education 
system  is  in  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Change  the  government,  that 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  Spence:  It  seems  to  the  low-income 
group  of  this  province,  $50  million  of  equal- 
ization will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  will  bring  a  fair  deal 
to  these  people,  short  of  the  provincial 
government  accepting  its  total  responsibility 
of  picking  up  the  tab  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
education  costs  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  if  he  has  a  heart,  the 
low-income  group  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  finding  it  a  hardship  to  pay  the  education 
costs  that  he  has  placed  upon  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker— 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Now  we  will  get  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Is  the  Minister  closing  oflF? 
Where  is  the  NDP? 

An  hon.   member:   The   NDP  have   got  a 

caucus  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  have  no  other 
speakers  on  my  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to, 
shall  we  say,  sum  up— I  assume— 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  great  interest  in  the 
NDP. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  am  very  upset,  I 
had  a  few  remarks  for  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  sum  up  the  estimates 
of    this    department,    as    the    leader    of    the 
Opposition  pointed  out,  I  guess  for  the  seventh 
time- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Seventh  and  last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Seventh  time— I  do  so 
with  a  few  words  related  to  the  activities  of 
the  committee.  I  would  like  very  generally  to 
observe  that  while  the  hours  spent  in  com- 
mittee were  somewhat  arduous  I  think  they 
were  worthwhile.  I  think  I  would  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  in  spite  of  his 
observations  of  a  few  moments  ago,  it  was  a 
very  meaningful  experience. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
that  committee,  I  thought  that  committee 
operated  quite  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Good,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Where  are  all  the 
important  ones? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The  most 
important  ones  are  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Okay,  let  the  record 
show  two  NDP  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
like  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  members 
the  appreciation  to  the  personnel  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  While  there  have 
been  a  number  of  constructive  criticisms  made 
in  the  last  number  of  months,  some  in  the 
last  few  moments,  some  not  completely  con- 
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structive,  but  basically  constructive  sugges- 
tions, I  think  I  can  very  clearly  state  that  the 
officials  in  the  department  I  administer  have 
in  what  has  been  a  rather  diiRcult  period  of 
time— the  last  year  and  a  half— dedicated 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional programme,  have  worked  under  some- 
what difficult  circumstances  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  I  would  like  to— and  I  hope  I 
speak  for  the  members  on  all  sides— express 
appreciation  to  those  people. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  They  have  got  too  much 
power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
observations,  of  course,  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He  has  participated  for  some 
years,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  debates  on  educa- 
tion in  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He  did  a 
gopd  job  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  observes  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  educa- 
tional system  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  have  stated,  as  Minister,  that  we  have 
achieved  perfection.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  ever  indicated  that  there  are 
not  problems  to  be  solved  and  yet  I  say,  and 
I  say  this  as  objectively  as  I  can,  that  the 
educational  system  in  this  province  in  the 
past  few  years  has  made  very  substantial  pro- 
gress in  many  fields. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  is  the  best. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  would  not  go  quite 
that  far. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  did  in  his  formal 
remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  I  really?  Well  I 
would  not  want  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  stands  corrected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  just  clear  up  one 
particular  point  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  is  not  my  intent  at  this  precise 
moment  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law.  I 
assure  him  I  am  very  interested  in  the  involve- 
ment of  the  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  in  educational  deliberations.  Very 
frankly  I  wish  there  were  more. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  history  of  the 
education  committee  because  we  debated  this 
before,  but  I  can  indicate  to  him  that  the 
committee  did  schedule,  did  have  other  meet- 
irligs  during  the  spring  part  of  the  session,  and 
very   frankly   some  representatives  from   his 


own  party  had  other  duties— I  am  the  first  to 
admit  this— and  could  not  make  themselves 
available  for  some  of  these  discussions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no,  he  is  wrong  there,  dead 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  also  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  question  of  abdication 
of  responsibility— and  while  I  know  these 
things  are  said  in  good  fun  from  time  to 
time— I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  I  know  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  particularly  senstive  in 
these  total  areas  of  leadership  and  just  what 
is  happening,  and  I  will  not  pursue  this  matter 
any  further  because  I  recognize  his  own  frus- 
trations in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  unworthy  of  the 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  am  saying  it  in  a 
very  kindly,  and  I  hope  a  friendly,  fashion, 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  I  make  no  bones  about 
it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grosman:  You  always  hurt  the 
one  you  love. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  always  worry  about  putting 
that  stuff  in  the  bank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  know.  I  really  feel 
very  badly  that  I  cannot  reply  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  because  I  listened  to 
his  remarks  with  very  great  interest.  And 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sensed,  as  I  do  on  occasion, 
from  the  member  for  Peterborough— once 
again  a  very  sincere  member  of  this  House, 
and  I  say  this  objectively— some,  shall  we  say, 
contradictions  in  the  presentations  he  has 
made;  some  contradictions  based  on  the  set- 
ting of  objectives,  highly  desirable  goals. 

I  believe  they  are  there,  not  as  definitive 
as  we  would  like  perhaps  because  I  think 
goals  and  objectives  of  necessity  must  change 
as  times  and  conditions  change. 

I  also  sense  that  in  his  suggestion  of  the 
establishment  of  priorities,  if  one  looks  at 
them,  there  is  some  validity.  I  also  sug- 
gest, with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
one  assesses  these,  attaches  the  economic  in- 
volvement thereto,  one  would  find  there 
would  be  no  diminution  in  the  educational 
investment. 

I  think,  very  frankly,  there  would  be  an 
increase.    Let  us  be  very  frank  about  it^    I 
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recognize,  all  members  of  this  House  recog- 
nize, the  concern  and  the  growing  concern 
the  taxpayer  has  with  respect  to  educational 
investment.  I  was  interested  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  I  sat  there  and  I  like  to 
think  we  participated  in  a  way  that  was 
helpful  on  most  occasions,  perhaps  not  in  all- 
Mr.  T.  Raid:  The  Minister  never  set  up  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  did  not,  but  I  hope 
the  answers  were  sufficient.  But  I  was  inter- 
ested. I  was  interested,  Mr.  Speaker.  Not 
once  during  the  discussions  were  there  any 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how  we  could 
in  a  logical,  intelligent  way  delete  any  mean- 
ingful sums  from  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  what  else  is  new? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  once,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  there  a  suggestion,  with  great  respect 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  gets 
up  here  tonight  and  talks  about  history  and 
Champlain,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interested  in 
Canadian  history- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  remember 
the  debate  three  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  remember  the  debates 
about  language.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be 
very  honest  about  it,  too,  and  suggest  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  since  he  has 
been  leader  and  as  the  Opposition  critic  of 
education,  he  himself  never  came  up  with 
any  meaningful  determination  as  to  how 
educational  investments  could  be  reduced.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  would  be  increased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  is  not  following  the  debates.  On  a 
point  of  order,  the  Minister  has  not  been 
following  the  debates.  Surely  he  is  aware 
that  our  policy  would  call  for  the  expansion 
of  expenditure  to  cover  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  us  leave  the  80  per 
cent  bit  out  for  a  moment. 


Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  is  talking  about 


60. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  I  am  not  talking 

about   60,4*  ;;iBcsr»    s^j^^jjjie^wri,    . 


Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  not  talk  to 
the  Treasurer?    He  is  talking  about  60. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  talking  about  in- 
dividual programmes  and  ways  and  means 
of  reducing— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  reducing  the  Minis- 
ter's salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —educational  investment 
and  I  say  with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  that  is  an  old  chestnut;  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  Minister  want  some  further  comments 
on  this  matter  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Minister 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  had  his  opportunity,  and  I 
listened  very  carefully.  But  we  went  through 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  I  have 
gone  through  Hansard  over  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  I  have  attempted  to  select  those 
meaningful  expressions  of  constructive  critic- 
ism that  have  been  helpful— and  there  have 
been  some— and  I  would  say  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  the  concept  of  the 
Ontario  Institute,  the  thrust  that  has  been 
given,  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  in  tlie  field 
of  educational  research,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  share  some  of  the  credit- 
not  all  of  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Do  not  blame  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —some  of  the  credit  with 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  $60  million  was  all  the 
Minister's,  he  can  have  all  the  credit  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  that  is  fine.    I  can 
recall,  Mr.   Speaker,  standing  here  and  dis- 
cussing the  estimates  of  the  Ontario- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  was  standing  right 
next  to  the  Premier  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  was  over  there,  I 
was  down  at  that  end. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  was  here  some- 
where. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grosman:  And  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  over  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  here  somewhere  for  perhaps  a  shade  longer 
than  some  of  the  members  opposite. 
Getting  back  to  these  deliberations- 
Mr.  Nixon:   But  the  Minister  is  prepared 
to  leave  that  to  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  certainly  am.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  leaving  everything  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  a  train  of  thought 
—the  member  for  York  South  has  a  very 
happy  expression,  I  was  derailed.  But  we 
were  talking  about  education  research.  Go 
back  to  Hansard,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  see  the  number  of 
ways  he  had  about  spending  more  money 
over  the  last  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  told  the  Minister  we  would 
expand  it  considerably,  up  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  am  not  talking 
about  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  it  is  not    I  was 

talking  about  educational  television.  I  think 
four  years  ago  the  member  was  saying,  "Mr. 
Minister,  here  is  a  great  way  to  get  French 
language  instructions— 

,  Mr.  Nixon:  And  that  is  a  fact,  the  Minis- 
ter never  even  tried  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince with  the  $16  or  $6  million". 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  1962,  the  Minister's  first 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  how  many  million? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  department  has  stiU  not 
got  educational  television  off  the   ground. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  quite  right,  we  are 
still  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  just  got  to  secret 
negotiations  with  CBC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  $16  million.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  deal  with  educational  re- 
search—and I  just  want  to  spend  a  moment 
or  two  on  it  because  I  think  it  is  important— 
we  are  talking  with  respect  to  the  institute, 
I  do  not  want  to  zero  in  on  any  particular 
situation,  but  we  are  talking  about  roughly 
a  $10  million  investment. 

Mr.  Nixon.  And  $60  million  in  buildings. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  would  get  out 
his  slide  rule  and  work  it  out,  I  think  he 
would  find  it  is  between  $15  and  $17  million. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Two  million  dollars  a  year  for 
30  years  is  $60  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  get 
into  that  in  great  detail  if  I  had  the  time, 
but  there  are  other  areas- 
Mr.    Pitman:    The    Minister    can    go    until 
10.30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  do  I  go  to  10.30? 
Because  I  could  explain  it  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber if  he  would  like.  But  take  it  from  me, 
the  figure,  actually  and  properly  costed,  is 
around  15  to  17— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  $2  million  a  year  for 
30  years. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    No,    no.     Between    15 

and  17. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  new  maths? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  is,  I  think,  very 
logical  math.  If  the  hon.  member  would 
work  it  out,  I  think  he  would  find  that  to 
be  the  case.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  repre- 
sents, out  of  the  $2.4  billion  that  he  is  sug- 
gesting is  being  invested  in  education,  an 
investment  of  some  $10  or  $11  million;  some 
of  it  in  the  field  of  graduate  work  with 
respect  to  research.  And  if  one  took  his  own, 
shall  we  say,  suggestions  of  four  or  five 
years  ago,  I  think  he  would  then  say  to  me 
that  it  is  a  very  minimal  investment  indeed 
in  the  field  of  educational  research.  It  should 
be  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  is  the  Minister  not  teach- 
ing history  better;  why  is  he  not  teaching 
French  better? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
and  I  am  the  first  to  admit  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  history  is  important, 
I  am  also  the  first  to  admit  that  we  can 
improve  the  French  language  programme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  Minister  would  not 
admit  that  in  1963. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  would  say,  with 
respect  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
he  is  having  to  dig  very  deeply  into  what- 
ever issues  he  wants,  to  zero  in  on  those 
two  particular  items,  and  this  is  the  total, 
shall  we  say,  contribution  he  wishes  to  make. 
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So  let  us  deal  with  the  matter  of  total 
costs,  leaving  out,  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  contributions  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  on  the  two  items  that  he 
raised. 

I  must  deal  with  the  one,  the  questionnaire. 
I  found  it  really  very  interesting  when  it  was 
provided  to  me.  I  think  there  is  some  helpful 
information  in  it.  I  think  some  of  the  answers 
were  relatively  predictable  and  perhaps  the 
member  himself  might  have  answered  them 
prior  to  asking  them,  but  nonetheless  the 
question  of  the  involvement- 
Mr.  T.  Raid:  I  believe  in  asking  the  people 
before  presuming  to  say  what  they  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  say,  I  think  some  of 
the  answers  were  quite  predictable  and  I 
would  agree  with  some  of  them.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  great  merit  in  involving, 
in  a  mean'ngful  way,  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren within  the  school  system.  I  think  there 
is  great  merit  in  involving  the  general  public, 
if  it  is  possible,  in  a  greater  understanding 
and  awareness  of  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  in  education.  But  when  we  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fine  to  generalize.  It  is  another 
thing  to  bring  this  about  in  practice,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  other  members  agree 
with  me  but  I  found,  for  instance,  the  interest 
taken  in  some  municipalities  as  recently  as 
yesterday,  in  the  number  of  people  who  actu- 
ally got  out  and  cast  a  ballot,  with  respect 
to  school  board  elections,  was  a  shade  dis- 
heartening. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Make  it  a  neighbourhood 
involvement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  neighbourhood  involvement,  but 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member— and  I  think  he 
realizes  this— to  structure  neighbourhood  in- 
volvement with  each  individual  school  in, 
shall  we  say,  a  statutory  sense,  does  not 
really  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  spoke  on 
matters  related  to— I  see  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough is  back,  I  will  get  back  to  some  of 
his  thoughts  in  a  few  moments. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East 
spoke  on  the  problems  we  must  face  with 
respect  to,  shall  we  say,  the  culturally  de- 
prived children. 

'  .iMr.  T.  Reid:  About  poverty  in  our  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  AH  right.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  going  to  deal  wth  the  question  of 
poverty:  in  the  tQtal,jsen§e,^  I  do  not  think  this 


is  either  the  time  nor  do  I  have  the  capacity 
to  deal  with  it,  in  an  overall  sense. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  let  us  deal  with  it  as 
it  relates  to  education,  let  us  deal  with  the 
desirability— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
thoughts,  we  are  not  objecting  to  the  desir- 
ability of  some  of  these  things;  but  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved. 

If  we  were  to  extend  the  educational  pro- 
gramme on  a  total  provincial  basis— and  I 
recognize  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  on 
a  total  provincial  basis,  but  let  us  use  these 
figures— to  the  three-  and  four-year  old  chil- 
dren—and let  us  take  an  estimated  per  pupil 
cost  of,  say,  a  year  from  now,  or  two  years 
from  now,  of  some  $6.45— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  is  talking  about 
a  programme  I  have  not  proposed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  talking  about  the 
programme  and  extension  of  programmes  to, 
say,  the  three-  and  four-year  olds,  the  pre- 
kindergarten  programme  of  four-year  olds. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Which  is  a  proposal  I  have 
not  made  in  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  if  the  member 
looks  at  Hansard,  1  think  on  page  134,  there 
is  some  general  discussion  on  this  and  I  just 
want  to  give  the  hon.  members  some  indica- 
tion of  what  we  are  talking  about,  and  if 
this  were  extended,  we  are  talking  about  two 
hundred  and  some  millions  of  dollars.  In 
some  areas  too,  the  member  for  Peterborough 
wanted  to  have  more  meaningful  research 
programmes.  He  was  critical  of  some  of  the 
problems  at  OISE  and  I  think  with  some 
justification,  but  in  the  same  breath  at  the 
committee,  he  wanted  extension  of  the  services 
of  OISE,  shall  we  say,  more  research  centres, 
related- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Developmental. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  More  development  areas 
in  the  county,  and  to  do  this  we  are  only 
talking,  I  recognize,  about  a  million  dollars, 
but  still,  in  my  view  a  million  dollars  that 
is  part  of  the  total  picture  and  one  that  must 
be  considered.  We  look  into  some  other  areas 
of  where  suggestions  were  made  at  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker.  We  look  into  areas  of 
teacher  education,  teacher  training,  and  the 
member  for  Peterborough  has  suggested 
that  there  may  be  ways  and  means,  although 
he  did  not  specify— and  I  recognize  it  is 
idilBcult  for  him   to   do   so— just  where  you 
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would  cut  down  on  educational  investment, 
and  yet  he  enumerated,  and  I  think  with 
some  validity  again,  many  areas  where  educa- 
tional investment  in  his  view  should  be 
increased. 

I  think  he  recognizes  that  once  we  move 
the  teacher  training  programme  into  the  uni- 
versities, once  the  university  programmes 
involve  some  form  of  degree,  we  are  talking 
about  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province  because  there 
is  no  question  that  a  person  with  degree 
qualifications  in  Grade  8,  is  going  to  be 
earning  roughly  the  same  salary  as  a  teacher 
in  Grade  9  with  the  same  qualifications.  And 
if  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  would 
do  a  little  arithmetic,  and  if  he  were  to 
equate  now  the  economic  implications  of 
having  all  the  teachers  in  our  elementary 
school  system  with  degrees  receiving  com- 
parable salaries  to  the  secondary  school 
people,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  talk- 
ing then  in  many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 
And  I  am  not  saying  without  validity,  but  I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  recognize 
the  implications  of  what  we  are  suggesting. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  objectives 
and  these  goals,  let  us  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  if  you  are  going  to  maintain 
the  quality  and  the  integrity  of  the  system, 
and  if  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough 
wants  to  maintain  roughly  the  same  student- 
teacher  ratio— and  I  do  not  care  how  sophisti- 
cated his  internal  structures  become  with 
respect  to  reports,  attendance,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it— if  the  teacher-student  ratios  are  to 
be  maintained  we  are  still  talking  roughly  the 
same  total  investment.  There  is  just  no  other 
way  around  it  and  let  us  not  fool  one  another 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  used  some  interesting 
figures  and  I  hope  that  I  quote  them  accur- 
ately. He  was  referring  to  the  increase  in 
costs  from  1956  to  1966,  and  I  think  there 
was  an  increase  from  some  $260  million  to 
something  around  $1  billion.  He  is  very  wor- 
ried, and  I  think  with  some  reason,  as  to  what 
the  costs  may  be,  shall  we  say,  in  1976.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  was  using  the 
figures  of  Dr.  Watson  which  indicated  that 
the  figure  then  could  be  $3.6  to  $4  billion. 
Actually  it  is  the  same  percentage  increase, 
which  is  the  interesting  part,  in  the  next  ten 
years  that  took  place  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  member  for  Peterborough  and  all  of 
us  to  relate  the  extent  of  educational  invest- 
ment today  compared  to  ten  years  ago,  with 


some  rough  projections  some  years  from  now, 
as  it  relates  to  the  total  provincial  product— 
if  one  can  come  up  with  this  figure— to  see 
what  extent,  in  fact,  educational  investment 
has  gone  beyond  the  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment spending  or  public  spending  as  it  relates 
to  the  total  provincial  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  we  had  been  de- 
bating these  estimates  in  1956,  and  if  we  had 
had  some  of  the  projections  available  then  as 
to  what  would  happen  in  1966,  the  member 
for  Peterborough,  being  a  bit  of  a  worrier— 
and  I  say  this  with  kindness— would  be  saying 
exactly  what  he  said  tonight.  In  1956:  "Mr. 
Minister,  my  God,  how  are  we  going  to  man- 
age things  in  1966?"  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  have  all  the  answers- 
Mr.  Pitman:  I  keep  quoting  the  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  do  not  purport  to  have 
them  all,  but  I  do  say  this:  I  think  if  we  can 
retain  a  degree  of  stability,  a  degree  of  under- 
standing, and  if  we  can  involve— as  I  think  has 
been  suggested,  and  I  concur  completely— 
the  public  itself,  in  a  greater  awareness  of 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  happening  in 
the  educational  system,  I  think  we  can  resolve 
many  of  the  problems  we  face. 

I  am  sorry  the  member  for  Kent  has  left, 
because  there  are  some  interesting  figures  now 
emerging.  We  talk  about  the  increase  because 
of  the  county  board  structure.  These  are  esti- 
mated figures  but  I  think  they  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  members  of  this  Legislature. 
The  increase  in  spending,  and  this  is  the  per- 
centage over  the  preceding  year,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  again,  to  bring 
any  rationale,  and  type  of  sophisticated  con- 
trol that  is  meaningful  and  gives  the  board 
the  flexibility  necessary  with  the  total  num- 
bers we  had  two  years  ago,  was  literally 
impossible.   But  let  us  look  at  it. 

The  increase  in  the  public  sector,  public 
school  elementary,  the  increase  in  spending 
over  the  preceding  year— in  1968  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  figure  yet— it  is  estimated 
at  18.29  per  cent.  The  estimated  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  estimated  for  1969  is  15.02 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  spending  over  the 
preceding  year  in  the  separate  school  system, 
Mr.  Speaker,  1968,  estimated  again,  is  17.86 
per  cent.  The  1969  estimated,  this  is  with 
the  reorganization,  and  I  do  say  this,  I  hope 
the  members  will  bear  with  me,  we  cannot 
be  down  to  the  last  decimal  point  yet,  17.10 
per  cent.  Then  we  move  over  into  the  second- 
ary school— the  total  for  elementary  was  18.18, 
estimated  in  1968,  15.56  in  1969.       .i^. '    ;;  :  : 
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We  move  into  the  secondary  area,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  we  have  had  a  greater  growth 
in  the  types  of  programmes  being  offered,  and 
where  the  larger  units  in  many  instances  were 
already  established,  and  where  the  tax  base 
had  been,  to  a  degree,  enlarged  some  years 
ago.  The  estimated  increase  for  1968  is  13.58 
per  cent,  our  estimate  for  1969  is  18.30.  And 
when  you  put  them  altogether,  our  estimated 
increase  for  1968  percentagewise  over  the 
preceding  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  16.30. 

Our  estimated  increase  in  1969— once  again 
I  emphasize  the  estimates— is  16.65,  that  is  a 
.35  per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year, 
and  I  think  this  indicates  very  clearly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  there  have  been  problems 
—and  I  am  the  first  to  admit  it— you  cannot  do 
these  sort  of  things,  you  cannot  lead  from 
behind.  You  are  either  going  to  do  them  and 
attempt  to  provide  some  degree  of  leadership 
or  you  do  not.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  indicates  that  in  spite  of  these,  the  increase 
was  higher  in  some  areas  than  the  year  before 
that  even. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  What  was  it 
three  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Three  years  ago,  1966, 
was  15.92.  In  1967  was  19.32.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  can  very 
specifically  say  that  while  there  were  problems 
with  the  distribution  of  costs,  no  one  denies 
this,  and  while  there  were  degrees  of  equali- 
zation taking  place  in  the  county  structures, 
while  kindergartens  now  exist  in  certain  areas 
in  this  province  where  they  never  existed 
before,  where  we  have  had  correspondence 
and  letters  from  people  and  from  communi- 
ties where  for  the  first  time  in  the  educational 
history  of  Ontario  they  have  qualified  teach- 
ers, that  in  spite  of  this,  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministration and  what  have  you,  we  perhaps 
are  talking  about  a  .35  increase  in  percentage 
terms  over  the  investment  that  was  made  in 
1968. 

I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
figure  is  not  too  high.  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  are  not  creative  ways  that  we  can  still 
maintain  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
minimize  investment,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  be  reasonable.  Let  us  be  objective  and 
sense  that  the  restructuring  itself  probably  has 
led,  in  total  terms,  to  a  less  significant  in- 
crease than  perhaps  some  members  were 
aware  some  few  months  ago. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
to  the  member  from  Kent,  that  when  he 
suggests,    and   I    do    not   think   he    did    this 


with  any  wrongful  intent,  that  there  were 
suggestions  made  in  this  House  as  to  the 
administrative  reductions  in  costs,  or  that  it 
would  have  cost  less,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
recall  standing  up  in  this  seat  and  very 
categorically  stating  that  the  implications  and 
the  main  initiative  behnd  Bill  44  did  not 
relate  to  administrative  savings.  They  related 
basically  to  the  improvement  of  educational 
quality  in  this  province.  This  was  the  prime 
objective,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difiiculties,  we  are  on  our  way  to  achieve- 
ing  that  very  important  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
items  that  perhaps  I  should  deal  with  in 
reply  to  the  members  opposite.  I  would  say 
once  again  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  recognize  that  this  is  a  House  where 
we  say  things,  where  things  are  necessary, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Minister  of  this  department  has  never, 
nor  will  he,  rejected  the  interest  and  the  in- 
volvement of  the  other  members. 

Just  as  importantly  I  say  this,  with  respect, 
of  the  educational  community  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  week 
or  two  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  goes  by 
that  the  department  is  not  involved  in  some 
way  with  the  trustees  and  with  the  teaching 
profession  in  this  province.  We  have  received, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  them  the  appreciation  of  myself 
and  the  department,  very  worthwhile  co- 
operation from  those  people  who  do  have 
this  responsibility.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
have  to  recognize  this:  We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  some  contradiction.  We  are  living 
in  a  period  of  time  where  people  are— and 
rightfully  so— concerned  about  taxation.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  of  time  when  the 
taxation  as  it  relates  to  education  is  the 
most  easily  identified  of  any  area  of  public 
investment,  and  why  not?  It  is  there.  You 
get  your  municipal  tax  bill- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly  the  biggest,  both  here 
and  in  local  field,  it  is  the  biggest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  it  is  the  biggest. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Your  share  has  not  changed 
in  three  years.  It  has  changed  from  46  per 
cent  to  46.05  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  figures  on  that 
that  will  prove  that  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  is  not  quite  right.  They  have 
changed. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  the  Minister  said  in  the 
education  committee— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  Well,  I  have  got 
other  more  up-to-date  figures  which  show 
that  there  are  changes.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
getting  back  to  the  point  that  I  was  in  the 
process  of  making.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  pubic  is  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  we 
as  legislators  are  concerned  as  to  the  total 
dollars  being  spent— and  I  am  not  talking  the 
80  per  cent,  or  the  60  per  cent,  at  this 
point. 

We  also  must  accept  the  fact  that  there 
is  still  a  very  real  pressure  from  parents 
and  people  in  the  community  to  improve 
the  educational  programme  and  to  add  facili- 
ties. You  know,  it  is  a  great  thing  today, 
everybody  in  a  general  sense  in  concerned 
about  educational  costs.  They  want  to  see 
them  reduced,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
particular  situations,  they  want  to  see  it 
increased,  I  think  to  a  degree,  and  I  say 
this  very  kindly.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
discussions  in  the  education  committee  itself 
where  the  members  in  their  deliberations  did 
show  this  concern  about  the  total  amounts 
being  spent.  I  could  itemize  item  after  item 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  where 
members  of  the  education  committee  ad- 
vocated an  extension  of  the  investment,  and 
with  real  validity  in  some  situations  that 
should  be  made- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  am  talking  about  realloca- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
those  people— and  I  am  speaking  now  to  a 
degree,  perhaps,  for  those  people  outside  this 
Legislature  who  do  have  a  responsibility  in 
education— I  have  made  enough  speeches  on 
the  economics  of  it,  and  so  on,  but  I  think 
there  should  be  some  understanding  that 
there  is  this  contradiction.  There  are  these 
very  real  pressures,  and  the  trustees  and  the 
administrators  are  faced  with  day-to-day 
requests  and  problems  that  in  most  instances 
would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  moneys 
that  are  being  spent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  not  put  it  to  them 
that  they  should  reduce  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  question  has  been 
put  to  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  in  a 
process;  the  boards  are  making  a  very  real 
effort  to  reduce  costs,  but  at  the  same  time, 
all  I  am  saying  to  the  hon.  member  as  they 
do  this— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  bring  down  the  pro- 
grammes and  then  you  say  you  reduce  costs 
to  the  county  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  reducing  them,  too.    We  are  maintaining— 


Mr.  Nixon:  They  pass  on  responsibility  and 
then  they  say  cut  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  saying  to  the 
school  boards  that  they  have  a  responsibility, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  very  real  effort  to 
reduce  the  costs  that  are  presently  with 
us,  and  they  are  making  it.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  subsidy  and  the  grant  regulations,  I  think, 
of  this  year,  brought  it  very  noticeably  to 
their  attention.  But  I  am  just  saying  that 
from  their  standpoint,  too,  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  recognize  the  very  real 
pressures  that  are  being  brought  upon  the 
trustees  and  the  boards  by  people  who,  with 
real  interest,  wish  to  extend  certain  educa- 
tional programmes  within  their  areas  of 
responsibility.    I  do  not  blame  any  of  you— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  the  budget  review 
boards  that  the  Minister  threatened  to  impose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  to  go  beyond  some  of  the 
ridings  that  the  hon.  members  represent  to 
see  delegations  from  ratepayers  and  parents 
who  wish  to  see  transportation  improved,  or 
extended;  who  wish  to  see  more  oral  French 
in  the  classrooms.  That  costs  more  money. 
They  wish  to  see  other  programmes  expanded 
and  developed,  and  this  is,  as  I  say,  something 
of  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Some  even  want  television. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  are  even  for  tele- 
vision, and  this  is  part  of  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  spend  enough  money  on 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —part  of  the  contradiction. 
I  have  not  spent,  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  as  much 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  have 
had  me  spending  five  years  ago.  If  one  had 
taken  his  figure  for  the  one  programme  alone 
and  added  to  that  any  escalation  in  cost,  I 
hate  to  think  what  ETV  would  be  costing  us 
today.  That  is  one  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  did  not 
accept  because  of  the  economic  consideration 
involved.    It  was  just  impossible  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Five  years  after  the  Minister 
started  talking  about  it,  we  still  do  not  have 
any  programmes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  have  some;  the 
hon.  member  should  watch  them.  Some  of 
them  are  very  good.  They  are  excellent,  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Too  bad  the  children  do  not 
get  to  see  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  am  supposed  to  go  until  10.30 
or  not,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time 
than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  could  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
that  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given 
to  me  by  the  Whips,  the  hon.  Minister  had 
30  minutes  which  has  now  expired.  But  I 
am  sure  the  House  would  allow  him  another 
five  minutes  if  he  wished  to  wind  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  other  thoughts.  I  was  going  to  have  a 
littie  fun  tonight  because  while  I  think  one 
must  take  one's  job  seriously,  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  all  take  ourselves  individually 
seriously  on  all  occasions. 

I  have  a  news  release  here  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  and  I  will  not 
read  it;  it  is  a  tremendous  news  release.  This 
was  given  by  the  member  for  Oxford  at  the 
opening  of  St.  Michael's  separate  school  in 
Woodstock.  It  relates  the  activities  of  the 
department;  the  role  of  the  Opposition;  how 
they  helped  reorganize  some  of  the  bills; 
really  the  importance  of  education  today;  just 
how  well  things  were  going  and  so  on,  and 
I  thought  it  was  tremendous. 

I  also  have  some  information  here,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  precipitate  a  debate  but  it 
gave  me  some  concern.  It  did  give  me  some 
concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  perhaps  I  will 
refer  to  it  very  briefly.  That  is  a  speech  that 
the  member  for  Scarborough  East  made  on 
the  question  of  student  participation— he  men- 
tioned that  here  tonight— and  student  involve- 
ment. A  speech  he  made,  I  think,  and 
reported  from  Brantford,  of  all  places.  I  am 
isure  he  did  not  really  mean  this;  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  mean  it  when  he  was  suggesting— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —when  he  was  suggesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  the  students— and 
this  relates  back  to  the  problems  that  we 
faced  last  January  and  February  in  respect 
to  school  year  extension— did  not  really  appre- 
ciate this,  that  they  did  not  agree  it  was  time 
to  revolt,  withhold  taxes  for  Medicare,  old 
age  security,  and  so  on.  Really,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  did  not  mean  it  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  send  it  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East;  he  was  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Read  it,  we  would  like 
to  hear  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  will  send  it  over  to 
him,  because  I  think  it  is  important  that 
perhaps  these  things  are  recognized  and 
understood,  because  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  are  talking- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Minister  has  made  some  remarks.  I 
think  if  I  recall  that  meeting,  it  was  a  very 
lively  meeting  with  parents  and  teachers  and 
students,  and  there  was  a  great  animosity 
towards  some  of  the  students  there  because 
they  had  been  producing  an  underground 
newspaper. 

My  point  of  order  is  this,  I  am  not  too 
sure  what  the  Minister  is  saying,  but  I  recall 
someone  stood  up  in  that  audience,  an  older 
person,  and  said  that  if  the  students  did  not 
like  the  system,  the  adults  would  close  down 
the  school.  So  I  stood  up  and  said  something 
to  the  eff^ect  that  that  is  the  same  type  of 
threat  that  young  people  could  make  to  the 
older  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  this  could  be  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  may  not  be  a  point  of 
order,  but  it  might  be  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  and  I  am  prepared  to  allow  the 
member  to  make  the  point  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege is  this,  it  is  a  point  of  interpretation. 
There  were  a  number  of  adults  there.  Some 
adults  there  threatened  the  young  radicals 
there  with  closing  down  the  schools  and  kick- 
ing them  out.  I  said,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
it  is  like  the  young  people  saying  to  the 
older  people  here,  that  when  you  get  to  be 
65,  and  they  have  the  power  in  society,  they 
might  cut  you  off  your  old  age  pension. 
Neither  type  of  threat  should  be  allowed  in 
our  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  not  read  the  whole 
article. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  listened  to  the  point, 

I  trust. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did,  I  listened  to  the 
point.  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  the 
point  at  all.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
we  are  sometimes  misquoted  in  the  press. 
I  read  that  "Mr.  Reid  also  criticized  Education 
Minister  William  Davis."  That  is  not  new, 
and  I  do  not  blame  him.  I  criticize  myself 
from  time  to  time— 

An  hon.  member:  A  moving  target. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —"for  attacking  views,  or 
dissenting  views  of  university  and  high  school 
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students  in  matters  such  as  the  school  year." 
Well,  I  really  did  not  attack  the  students  at 
all.  He  is  saying,  "Stop  fooling  around  and 
marching  to  Queen's  Park.  Get  back  into  the 
schools  because  the  taxpayers  do  not  like  it." 
I  do  not  really  think  I  said  that  either,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  And  Mr.  Reid  said: 
"If  Mr.  Davis  threatened  to  cut  back  educa- 
tion grants  because  of  students'  dissent,  the 
students  should  threaten  to  withdraw  state 
pensions  when  they  become  the  majority  of 
taxpayers  in  the  province—" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  here  it  is  in  direct 
quotes:  "That  is  tough  language  but  it  is  time 
to  get  tough.  We  are  trying  to  intimidate 
youth.**  The  only  point  I  am  making,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  paper  is  that?  Is  that 
the  Intelligencer  or  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  It  is  the  member's  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry,  it  was  not  the 
Brantford  paper,  it  was  the  Hamilton  paper. 
I  have  got  an  excellent  address  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposit'on  called,  "Setting  priorities  in 
^ucation."  Very  good;  reported  very  fully 
in  the  Brantford  Ontario  Expositor  where  one 
could  sense  a  certain  degree  of  contradiction 
with  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  tonight.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
would  be,  perhaps  imposing  an  the  time  of 
the  members.    But  once  again— 

Mr.  Pitman:  Do  you  not  cut  my  speeches 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do,  I  do  read  the 
speeches  of  the  member  for  Peterborough 
but  I  did  not  happen  to  have  any  handy  with 
me  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  winding  up  the  last  few 
words  pn  the  estimates  of  the  department,  I 
do  wish  to  suggest  that,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
qn  this  side— certainly  I  am  not  personally— 
is  concerned  or  involved  in  any  way  in  limit- 
ing programmes  that  can  be  introduced  to 
help  those  unfortunate  young  people  in  our 
OISE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough Elast  sent  that  flower  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  is  in  appre- 
ciation for  my  reading  into  Hansard  what  he 
said  in  Hamilton. 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonet:  He  got  it  out  qf  Mount 
Pleasant  on  the  way  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  the  records  show  that 
the  member  for  Scarborough  East  has  sent 
this  to  me,  to  sort  of  apologize  for  his,  shall 
we  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  tried  to  make  a 
flower  child  out  of  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  a  white  flower 
indicate? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Well  it  is 
out  of  place  on  the  Minister,  I  will  tell  him 
that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  not  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
concerned  about  meaningful  programmes  for, 
shall  we  say,  culturally  deprived  children  or 
under-privileged  youngsters.  We  are  just  as 
concerned,  we  are  involved  in  determining 
just  what  might  be  done  about  it.  But  I  point 
out  once  again,  that  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  East,  per- 
haps supported  by  the  members  of  the  NDP, 
once  again  involves  a  further  investment  in 
the  field  of  education,  without  any  question. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  $15  million 
later. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  It  is  a  question  of  basic 
reallocation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no.   If  he  had  his  way 

we  would  have  a  very  large  programme,  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  will  get 
it  all  calculated  for  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  once  determine  the  validity  of  this 
amendment  and  then  we  concur  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  department,  we  recognize  that 
they  do  represent  a  meaningful  step  forward 
in  the  development  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  this  province,  as  well  as  a 
further  increase  in  the  quality,  and  the  mem- 
bers opposite  with  enthusiasm  will  concur 
in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  T.,  P.  Reid:  The  Minister  never  proved 
that  in  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  before  the  House 
is  for  concurrence  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  And  an  amend- 
ment thereto  by  Mr.  T.  Reid,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  moved  that  this  House  regrets  that 
the  Minister  has  not  given  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  providing  effective  early  childhood 
learning  opportunities  in  the  formal  education 
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system  of  the  province  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  enable  most  of  them  to  perform  the 
greater  part  of  the  job  of  lifting  themselves 
out  of  poverty  over  the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  awfully  meaning- 
less—so much  so  we  have  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  vote,  of  course,  will  be 
on  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  T.  Reid,  which  was  negatived 
by  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Ben 

Allan 

Braithwaite 

Apps 

Bukator 

Auld 

Deacon 

Bales 

De  Monte 

Belanger 

Edigholfer 

Bemier 

Farquhar 

Boyer 

Gaunt 

Brunelle 

Good 

Burr 

Haggerty 

Carton 

Innes 

Davis 

Knight 

I>emers 

Newman 

Downer 

(Windsor-Walkerville) 

Dunlop 

Nixon 

Dymond 

Paterson 

Evans 

Reid 

Ferrier 

(Rainy  River) 

Gilbertson 

Reid 

Gisbom 

( Scarborough  East ) 

Gomme 

Ruston 

Grossman 

Sargent 

Guindon 

Singer 

Henderson 

Smith 

Hodgson 

(Nipissing) 

( Victoria-Haliburton ) 

Spence-22. 

Jackson 

Jessiman 

Johnston 

(Parry  Soxind) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Kennedy 

Lawlor 

Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 

MacDonald 

MacNaughton 

Makarchuk 

Momingstar 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Newman 

(Ontario  South) 

».vi««i<i*^i*y.,.  MMMi.ijii  ijM-ja  •  a 

Pilkey               ^«*--i*^ 

Nays 
Pitman 
Potter 
Price 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 
Randall 
ReiUy 
Renwick 
( Riverdale ) 

Renter 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Simonett 

Smith 

( Hamilton  Mountain ) 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Villeneuve 

White 

Whitney 

Wishart 

Yaremko-62. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  22;  the  "nays"  62. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost 

The  main  motion  now  is,  shall  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  be 
concurred  in. 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House  it  be  con- 
curred, in  the  reverse  vote  to  that  just  taken? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  it  is  not  a  reverse  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  supply  resolution  be  concurred 
in? 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
clarification  does  the  deputy  assistant  House 
leader  intend  to  proceed  with  legislation 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  northern  Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
My  understanding  is  that  we  are  proceeding 
with  legislation  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Anything  on  the  order  paper? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

REPORT  BY  T.  REID  (Scarborough  East) 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION  CRITIC  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  OPPOSITION 

RESULT  ON  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO  450  ONTARIO  RESIDENTS 


In  March,  1969,  I  sent  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive education  questionnaires  to  random 
sample  groups  of  parents,  trustees,  principals, 
and  teachers  across  Ontario.  Each  group  was 
further  broken  down  into  urban,  small  town 
and  rural,  with  the  educators  further  divided 
into  public  and  separate,  elementary  and 
secondary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results;  for 
convenience  sake,  they  are  regrouped  under 
the  four  main  headings. 


Number 
Category               Sent 

Number 
Received 

Percentage 

Parents*                300 
Trustees                   50 
Principals                40 
Teachers                  70 

37 
6 
1 

3 

12.3 

12.0 

.4 

.4 

Total                      460 

47 

10.2 

•10  of  these  were  returned 

"addressee  unknown." 

I  will  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  infer- 
ences from  these  figures  and  go  directly  into 
the  analysis  of  the  replies.  All  percentages 
are  rounded.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  the 
only  significant  answers,  for  obvious  reasons, 
come  from  the  parents. 

All  questions  were  very  broad  and  open- 
ended— each  set  was  tested  on  several  people 
in  order  to  avoid  "loading." 

A.     PARENTS  (300  sent-37  received) 
Head  Start 

Question  read: 

"Are  you  in  favour  of  a  Head  Start  Pro- 
gramme? (A  Head  Start  Programme  is  a 
pre-school  programme  for  'culturally  deprived' 
children.)" 

About  40  per  cent  did  not  understand  the 
Head  Start  Programme,  even  with  the  defini- 
tion; about  10  per  cent  of  this  group  objected 
violently  to  the  term  "culturally  deprived". 

The  other  60  per  cent  were  divided  10-1 
in  favour  of  Head  Start.  The  objections  were 
based  on  the  fear  that  this  added  programme 
would  be  too  expensive.  Those  who  approved 
endorsed  it  fully;  several  respondents  carried 
it  further,  to  be  extended  to  elementary  school 
children  in  the  form  of  hot  lunches. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who  opposed 
Head  Start  opposed  any  kind  of  student 
demonstration,  extra  school  facilities,  and 
favoured  the  use  of  the  strap. 

Corporal  Punishment 
There  was  a  real  split,  50-50  on  this  one; 
there  was  a  very  definite  correlation  between 


income  level  and  degree  of  opposition— the 
higher  the  income  level  and  the  more  detailed 
the  replies,  the  stronger  the  opposition  to 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment;  conversely, 
the  lower  the  income  category  and  sketchy  the 
answer,  the  stronger  the  support  for  corporal 
punishment  in  school. 

Special  Education 

We  feel  that  the  wording  of  the  Special 
Education  question  may  have  been  ambiguous 
because  most  respondents  thought  we  meant 
physically  handicapped  children;  the  question 
was  intended  to  deal  with  mentally  retarded 
and/or  emotionally  disturbed  children.  In 
general,  50  per  cent  of  respondents  felt  that 
classes  should  be  integrated;  35  per  cent 
stated  that  special  education  classes  should 
be  segregated  but  held  in  the  same  building; 
the  remaining  15  per  cent  chose  separate 
buildings;  of  this  15  per  cent,  three  were  the 
only  parents  with  a  handicapped  child  who 
responded.  There  was  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus among  all  respondents  that  parents 
did  not  know  what  facilities  were  available 
to  them. 

Oral  French 

Ninety  per  cent  in  favour  of  early  (Grade 
3)  Oral  French;  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
opposed  in  principle. 

Educational  Television 

Again  the  information  gap:  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  knew  nothing  about 
ETV,  but  still  had  positive  feelings  about 
their  children  being  taught  in  such  a  way 
because  of  the  way  they  (the  children)  react 
to  ordinary  TV.  The  remaining  60  per  cent 
were,  with  only  three  exceptions,  completely 
in  favour  of  ETV  so  long  as  teachers  know 
how  to  use  it. 

Weaknesses  In  System 

General  impression  of  confusion  centred 
around  discipline— but  parents  unable  to 
offer  alternatives. 

General  agreement  that  the  quality  of 
teaching  could  and  should  be  improved 
through  better  training. 

School  facilities  should  be  used  in  summer. 

Guidance— reactions  ranged  from  "bad"  to 
"harmful".  About  20  per  cent  did  not  know 
what  guidance  meant. 

Job  done  by  their  own  children's  teachers— 
generally  fair  (about  75  per  cent)— the  others 
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varied;  the  blame  for  inadequate  teaching 
was  generally  placed  on  poor  training. 

PTA— useless  (90  per  cent);  the  other  re- 
actions varied. 

Contact  with  teachers— satisfactory. 

Student  demonstrations— around  65  pisr  cent 
in  favour  as  long  as  there  is  no  actual  damage; 
the  other  35  per  cent  uniformly  opposed. 

Sex  education— 60  per  cent  favoured  intro- 
duction in  fourth  grade;  25  per  cent  to  teen- 
agers; 15  per  cent  not  at  all. 

Should  school  records  be  kept  stricdy  con- 
fidential?—Yes:  25  per  cent— No:  22  per  cent. 
(The  "No's"  include  those  who  favour  turning 
over  of  records  to  juvenile  authorities). 

Summer  Instruction— 80  per  cent  in  favour, 
20  per  cent  opposed. 

How  could  system  be  improved:  60  per 
cent  felt  that  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment, mainly  ift  the  area  of  teacher  training. 

B.     TRUSTEES  (50  sent;  6  received) 

Corporal  Punishment:  five  in  favour;  one 
against 

Special  Education  facilities:  three  very 
inadequatesj  two  inadequates;  one  no  com- 
ment. -    : 

Children  in  Special  Classes:  three  favour 
integration;  one  partial  segregation;  one  no 
comment.  - 

Sex  Education:  five  first  grade;  one  fourth 
grade; 

Confidentiality  of  Student  Records:  six  yes. 

Guidance  Programmer  two  adequates;  two 
very  inadequates;  two  less  than  adequates. 

Head  Start;  three  for;  three  against. 

Year  Round  Schools:  four  yes;  two  no. 

Summer  School:  four  yeS;  two  no. 

Student  Participation  in  Policy:  five  yes; 
one  no. 

(The  ;  "yes"  answers  stopped  short  of  a 
"takeover"  by  students;  however,  in  view  of 
the  earlier  answers,  the  views  on  this  question 
were  surprisingly  progressive.  The  "no"  gave 
ia  very  well-thought-out  series  of  reasons  for 
saying  no.) 

PTA:  in  favour  of,  if  controlled  by  school; 
"must  not  let  it  become  a  Frankenstein's 
monster;" 


Oral  French:  one  kindergarten;  one  Grade 
3;  one  against;  two  no  comment;  one  system 
should  be  re-evaluated. 

Weaknesses:  "too  many  innovations";  "qual- 
ifications of  teachers";  "schools  too  elaborate"; 
"too  much  publicity  given  to  idiots";  "com- 
petence of  staff";  no  comment. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers:  six  said  they 
should  be  higher. 

Job  done  by  their  teachers:  three  goods; 
two  excellents;  one  varied. 

C.  PRINCIPALS    (N.B.:     Only    one    reply 
received;  40  sent). 

Since  only  one  principal  replied,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  analyze  just  one 
questionnaire. 

D.  TEACHERS:   (N.B.:    Only  three   replies 
received;  70  sent) 

Only  three  teachers  responded.  One  was 
an  elementary  school  teacher,  the  other  two 
secondary. 

Night  classes:  one  yes;  one  no. 

Placed  in  position  by  "need". 

Strapping:  one  no;  one  "may  be  useful". 

Integration  of  handicapped  children:  one 
yes;  one  no. 

Sex  education:  one  first  grade;  one  not  at 
all. 

School  records,  confidentiality  of:  both  yes. 

Head  Start:  both  yes. 

Educational  Facilities:  both  just  adequate. 

Remedies:  one  better  equipment;  one  more 
buildings. 

Department  Publications:  one  reads  them; 
one  does  not. 

PTA:  both  against. 

One  uses  ETV;  one  does  not. 

Both  prefer  "closed  circuit". 

Both  concerned  about  posibility  of  arbitrary 
transfer. 

Both  want  better  training  programme- 
internship,  free  tuition,  better  education  pro- 
grammes. 

They  both  come  back  to  better  facilities. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  our  guests  in 
the  east  gallery  are  students  from  Glen  Ames 
Senior  Public  School  in  Toronto,  and  River- 
side Secondary  School  in  Windsor,  and  in 
both  galleries  students  from  Highland  Heights 
Public  School  in  Peterborough.  Later  this 
afternoon  there  will  be  students  from  Stayner 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  Stayner,  with  us. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  in  this  House 
during  the  estimates  debate  on  my  depart- 
ment and  during  the  question  period  concern- 
ing the  wind-up  of  corporations  previously 
writing  prepaid  medical  coverages. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  and  others  I  made  reference  to 
certain  aspects  of  this  subject;  however,  I 
have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  indicated 
that  I  would  cover  this  subject  in  detail  when 
the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  situation 
being  taken  by  the  large  number  of  corpora- 
tions involved. 

As  of  October  1,  1969,  when  The  Health 
Services  Insurance  Act,  1968-1969,  came  into 
effect  there  was  a  variety  of  corporations 
offering  pre-paid  medical  contracts  to  the 
citizens  of  Ontario.  Broadly,  these  can  be 
classified  into  the  following  categories: 

(a)  Profit-making  corporations  licensed 
under  The  Insurance  Act. 

(b)  Non-profit  corporations  licensed  under 
The  Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical  Services 
Act: 

1.  Non-profit  corporations— physicians  spon- 
sored: 

2.  Non-profit  corporations— health  associ- 
ations; 

3.  Non-profit  corporations— health  centres; 

4.  Co-operative  corporations. 

A  Profit-making  corporations:  Since  1950 
these  insurance  corporations— mainly  life  com- 
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panies— had  offered  policies  of  medical  in- 
surance, for  a  premium  determined  by  the 
company.  Any  profit  or  loss  from  this  class 
of  insurance  contract,  as  in  any  other  insur- 
ance contract,  either  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of,  or  fell  to  the  decrement  of,  the  general 
profits  of  the  corporation. 

As  at  September  30,  1969,  there  were 
over  200  provincial,  Canadian,  British  and 
foreign  corporations  licensed  in  this  category. 
The  legal  liability  of  these  companies  to  their 
policyholders  was: 

1.  To  refund  unearned  premiums, 

2.  To  pay  claims  in  respect  of  insured 
obligations  that  had  been  incurred  up  to 
September  30,  1969,  and 

3.  To  make  any  other  payments  that  may 
have  been  provided  for  under  their  specific 
contracts. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  of  policy  holders 
holding  contracts  of  insurance  witii  profit- 
making  insurers,  these  policy  holders  are  in 
no  different  position  from  customers  of 
any  corporation  that  have  ceased  to  market 
a  product.  Unless  there  are  specific  provisions 
providing  for  experience  refunds  or  profit 
sharing,  there  is  no  question  of  any  right, 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  the  policy  holders  to 
funds  that  belong  to  shareholders  or  mem- 
bers of  the  insurers  concerned. 

B  (1)  Non-profit  corporations— physicians 
sponsored:  The  first  prepaid  medical  opera- 
tion to  be  incorporated  in  Ontario,  and  it  is 
believed  in  North  America,  was  Associated 
Medical  Services,  Incorporated.  This  corpora- 
tion was  incorporated  on  April  9,  1937,  by 
letters  patent  issued  under  The  Companies 
Act,  with  the  object,  among  others,  of  pro- 
viding for  medical  services  on  a  non-profit, 
pre-payment  and  voluntary  basis. 

Other  corporations  in  the  same  general 
category  are  Windsor  Medical  Services,  Inc. 
(incorporated  May  3,  1937)  and  Physicians 
Services    Incorporated    (incorporated    August 

27,  1947). 

(i)  Associated  Medical  Services  Incorpo- 
rated is  continuing  in  business  and  will  pro- 
vide service  to  the  subscribers  as  a  designated 
agent  of  OHSIP.  In  addition  the  company 
will  offer  para-medical  and  drug  coverages. 
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The  question  of  distribution  of  any  surplus 
does  not  therefore  arise  at  this  time. 

(ii)  Physicians'  Services  Incorporated  has 
resolved  not  to  continue  its  insurance  opera- 
tions and  is  engaged  in  liquidating  its  liabili- 
ties to  creditors  and  subscribers  with  respect 
to  claims  arising  prior  to  September  30,  1969. 

I  have  met  with  the  senior  officers  of  this 
corporation  and,  as  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  and  in  this  House,  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors are  recommending  that  the  corporation 
should  not  be  wound  up  at  this  time,  and  that 
in  pursuit  of  other  objects  contained  in  the 
company's  charter,  the  income  from  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  corporation  be  dedicated 
to  medical  research.  The  surplus  funds  are 
estimated  to  be  between  $14  million  and 
$15  million,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  precise  amount  can  be  determined. 

Section  115  of  The  Corporations  Act  makes 
provision  for  the  disposition  of  property  on 
dissolution  of  a  corporation  without  share 
capital,   as  follows: 

Section  115(1):  A  corporation  may  pass 
bylaws  providing  that,  upon  its  dissolution 
and  after  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
liabilities,  its  remaining  property  or  part 
thereof,  shall  be  distributed  or  disposed 
of  to  charitable  organizations  or  to  organiza- 
tions whose  objects  are  beneficial  to  the 
community. 

Section  115(5)  provides  that: 

In  the  absence  of  such  bylaw  and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the 
whole  of  its  remaining  property  shall  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  members  or, 
if  the  letters  patent,  supplementary  letters 
patent  or  bylaws  so  provide,  among  the 
members  of  a  class  or  classes  of  members. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  and 
I  have  received  correspondence  to  this  effect, 
that  the  surplus  funds  should  be  returned 
to  subscribers.  At  first  glance,  this  suggestion 
appears  straightforward  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion, but  the  officers  of  PS  I  and  officials  of 
my  department,  have  considered  this  proposi- 
tion and  have  found  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
insuperable  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  such  refunds. 

When  one  realizes  that  PSI,  for  example, 
has  been  in  business  since  1947  and  has  had 
as  many  as  700,000  subscribers  at  one  time 
representing  close  to  two  million  individuals, 
the  maximum  amount  that  might  be  payable 
to  any  individual  subscriber  becomes  rela- 
tively small. 

(iii)  Windsor  Medical  Services  Incorporated 
has  also  resolved  not  to  continue  in  business 


and  is  likewise  involved  in  the  process  of 
payment  of  all  its  liabilities.  It  will  be  some 
months  before  the  winding-up  of  operations 
is  completed,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  ultimately  be  a  surplus  of  approximately 
$1  million. 

The  members  of  this  corporation  are  ap- 
proximately 430  physicians  practising  in  Essex 
and  Kent  counties.  Windsor  Medical,  as  a 
corporation  without  share  capital,  is  also 
governed  on  dissolution  by  the  provisions  of 
section  115  of  The  Corporations  Act,  the 
terms  of  which  I  have  set  out  above. 

I  have  had  some  preliminary  discussion 
with  officers  of  this  corporation  concerning 
distribution  of  surplus,  and  they  are  to  submit 
a  memorandum  to  me  setting  out  their  pro- 
posals within  a  few  days. 

B  (2)  Non-profit  corporations— health  asso- 
ciations: Two  associations  fall  in  this  category, 
(i)  Ontario  Hospital  Association  (Blue  Cross) 
and,  (ii)  Quebec  Hospital  Services  Association. 

T^ese  two  health  associations  have  mainly 
been  in  the  business  of  offering  hospital 
insurance,  although  more  recently  they  have 
also  offered  para-medical  and  extended  health 
coverages.  They  are  continuing  in  business, 
subject  to  some  reduction  in  medical  cover- 
ages that  must  now  be  provided  by  OHSIP 
and,  therefore,  no  question  of  surplus  distri- 
bution arises. 

B  (3)  Non-profit  corporations— health  centres: 
There  are  two  health  centres  registered,  (i) 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  District  Group  Health 
Association,  (i)  St.  Catharines  and  District 
Community  Group  Health  Foundation. 

These  health  centres  have  been  appointed 
OHSIP  agents  and  will  continue  in  operation, 
and  once  again,  no  question  of  surplus  dis- 
tribution arises. 

B  (4)  Co-operative  corporations:  At  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969,  there  were  33  medical  co- 
operatives registered  under  the  provisions  of 
The  Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical  Services 
Act.  Most  of  these  were  county  co-operatives 
incorporated  in  the  late  1940s. 

The  present  status  of  these  co-operatives  is 
as  follows:  22  have  merged  into  Co-operative 
Health  Services  of  Ontario,  and  this  co-opera- 
tive, together  with  CUMBA  Co-operative 
Health  Services,  have  been  appointed  OHSIP 
agents  and  are  also  offering  para-medical  and 
drug  coverages.  Eight  are  presently  winding 
up  their  operations.  Two  are  continuing  but 
offering  only  para-medical  and  drug  cover- 
ages. 
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The  distribution  of  property  upon  dis- 
solution of  a  co-operative  corporation  is  gov- 
erned by  section  136  of  The  Corporations 
Act.  Section  136(2)  provides: 

A  corporation  may  enact  bylaws  pro- 
viding that,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation  and  after  the  payment  of  all 
debts  and  liabilities,  including  any  de- 
clared and  unpaid  dividends  and  the 
amount  paid  up  on  outstanding  shares,  if 
any,  the  remaining  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  part  thereof,  may  be  distributed  or 
disposed  of, 

(a)  Equally  among  the  members  or  share- 
holders irrespective  of  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  a  shareholder; 

(b)  Among  the  members  or  shareholders 
at  the  time  of  dissolution  on  the  basis  of 
patronage  returns  accrued  to  such  mem- 
bers or  shareholders  during  the  five  fiscal 
years  immediately  preceding  the  dissolution 
or  after  the  date  of  incorporation;  or 

(c)  To  charitable  organizations  or  to 
organizations  whose  objects  are  beneficial 
to  the  community. 

The  members  of  medical  co-operatives  are 
individuals— subscribers— with  contracts  of  in- 
surance. 

With  respect  to  the  eight  corporations  wind- 
ing up,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$450,000  will  be  available  for  distribution 
under  the  provisions  of  section  136(2).  One 
corporation  that  had  been  in  the  process  of 
winding  up  for  some  months  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969,  has  passed  a  bylaw  pro- 
viding for  donation  of  its  funds  to  a  charity; 
the  other  seven  co-operatives  which  are  still 
in  the  process  of  payment  of  liabilities,  and 
so  on,  have  yet  to  submit  proposals  to  the 
superintendent. 

With  respect  to  the  22  merging  co-opera- 
tives, it  had  been  agreed  that  some  surplus 
would  not  be  required  by  the  new  co-opera- 
tive and  that  distribution  of  these  excess 
funds  would  be  made  when  the  amounts  were 
fully  determined.  It  will  take  some  months 
before  the  amounts  available  for  distribution 
will  be  known,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they 
could  be  in  the  order  of  $600,000. 

Some  further  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  letter  of  August  14,  1969,  from  the  super- 
intendent to  the  corporations  licensed  under 
The  Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical   Services 
Act.   The  following  is  quoted  from  that  letter: 
To  ensure  that  all  liabilities  to  claimants, 
creditors  and  members  are  fully  met  and 
that  a  fair  and  orderly  distribution  of  funds 


takes  place,  I  would  ask  that  no  payments 
of  patronage  dividends,  refunds  from  sur- 
plus, donations  to  charities,  or  expenditures 
of  any  kind,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  be  made  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance. 

I  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  there 
is  no  intention  of  deviating  from  the  policy 
laid  down  in  the  above  paragraph. 

Attached,  as  a  supplementary  to  this  state- 
ment, is  a  schedule  showing  the  corporations 
licensed  under  The  Prepaid  Hospital  and 
Medical  Services  Act  and  indicating  whether 
they  are  continuing  under  OHSIP  or  wind- 
ing up.  The  estimated  surplus  in  the  case  of 
corporations  discontinuing  activities  under 
The  Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical  Services 
Act  totals  $16,850,000. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  this  statement— to 
which  is  attached  various  tables  setting  out 
information  of  the  individual  organizations  or 
corporations  in  detail— to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Justice  has  a 
statement. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  a  memorandum  of 
settlement  was  signed  yesterday  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Association  and  of  the  government,  who  con- 
stitute the  provincial  police  negotiating  com- 
mittee. This  settlement  sets  out  the  terms  for 
a  new  two-year  agreement  between  the 
parties  for  the  years  1970  and  1971. 

The  salaries  are  to  be  revised  in  two  stages, 
effective  January  4,  1970,  and  January  3, 
1971.  The  present  maximum  annual  salary 
of  a  constable  after  42  months  of  service  is 
$8,257.  This  will  be  increased  to  $9,483 
effective  January  4,  1970,  and  to  $10,044 
effective  January  3,  1971.  Increases  to  other 
ranks  are  proportionate  to  those  for  con- 
stables. 

The  agreement  applies  to  cadets,  constables, 
corporals,  sergeants  and  staff  sergeants.  Fringe 
benefits  will  be  revised  in  respect  of  group 
insurance,  vacations,  attendance  credits,  sep- 
aration gratuities  and  long-term  income  pro- 
tection. The  revisions  are  similar  to  those 
recently  announced  in  respect  of  the  civil 
service  generally. 

This  settlement,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  negotiations  that  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  greatest  degree  of  good  faith 
and  frankness.    I  should  like  to  stress  that. 
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The  contract  represents  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  force,  for  it  is  a  realistic  and 
practical  recognition  of  the  fine  law  enforce- 
ment agency  which  we  are  privileged  to  have 
in  our  province.  I  think  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  good  faith  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association  and 
the  government  representatives  were  able  to 
agree  upon  this  contract  for  a  two-year  period 
prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  present  contract. 

We  have  never  had  to  resort  to  arbitration 
in  our  salary  discussions  with  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  Association  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  nego- 
tiating committee  for  their  successful  efforts 
in  maintaining  this  fine  relationship  between 
the  force  and  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  members  of  that  negotiating  com- 
mittee for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  were 
—I  have  not  their  ranks— Fred  MacDonald, 
Edward  Foster,  James  Wood.  For  the  gov- 
ernment they  were,  Robert  Johnson,  Douglas 
Omand,  Rhona  Scott,  and  the  chairman  was 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  A.  R.  Dick. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  month  I  have  had 
meetings  with  representative  groups  of  stu- 
dents, faculties  and  presidents  of  many  of 
the  universities  in  this  province  on  various 
matters  concerning  the  Ontario  Health  Serv- 
ices Insurance  Plan.  One  of  their  particular 
concerns  was  coverage  for  medical  services 
during  the  three-month  waiting  period  for 
students  attending  Ontario  universities  from 
other  countries.  I  am  now  happy  to  announce 
a  new  policy  for  foreign  students  has  been 
developed  and  regulations  are  presently  being 
written  to  permit  easier  OHSIP  coverage  for 
them. 

A  foreign  student,  indicating  that  he  plans 
at  least  a  year's  academic  course  in  an  On- 
tario university,  will  have  the  same  privileges 
as  a  landed  immigrant  and  will  be  able  to 
obtain  OHSIP  coverage  without  the  usual 
three-month  waiting  period.  Foreign  students 
who  may  not  wish  to  stay  for  an  academic 
year  will  be  treated  as  non-residents  of  the 
province  and  will  be  permitted  to  buy  cov- 
erage for  medical  care  services  from  various 
carriers.  Similarly,  visitors  to  this  province— 
for  example,  parents  coming  from  Europe  or 
other  countries  to  visit  their  children  at  one 
of  the  universities— since  they  are  likewise  not 
residents  of  the  province,  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  medical  care  insurance  to 
protect  themselves  during  their  visit  here. 


It  is  anticipated  that  such  medical  care 
insurance  for  non-residents  will  be  offered  by 
a  variety  of  insuring  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  matter  of  clarification 
of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  If  I  understand  his  statement  cor- 
rectly, he  said  that  profit-making  corporations 
have  no  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of 
the  reserve  fund  which  was  accumulated  from 
premiums  paid  during  their  years  of  operation. 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  that  these  funds  simply 
are  distributed  as  profits  of  the  corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think,  to  state  the 
principle,  either  the  profit  or  the  loss  enures 
to  the  company  itself.  If  it  is  a  loss,  it  is  to 
the  detriment  of  the  profit-making  company 
or  the  insurance  company;  if  it  is  a  profit  it 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  ask  as  a  supplementary, 
how  the  Minister  can  be  so  sure  that  there  is 
no  residual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
profit-making  corporation  to  distribute  these 
reserve  funds  that  are  based  on  premiums 
associated  with  a  special  kind  of  coverage, 
by  some  means  perhaps  similar  to  that 
described  for  other  types  of  corporations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  profit-making  cor- 
poration is  exactly  what  the  word  designates— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  reserve  fund— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  reserve  fund  is 
that  portion  of  its  own  assets,  which  it  sets 
aside  and  does  not  distribute  to  its  share- 
holders, or  retains  as  a  reserve.  The  reserve 
funds  for  contingency  purposes  in  any  busi- 
ness organization— if  I  make  that  an  analogy 
-are  set  aside  by  the  corporation  as  a 
matter  of  business  judgement  for  contingency. 
They  are  part  of  the  surplus  funds  belonging 
to  and  owned  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion. Is  it  not  true  that  those  reserve  funds 
are  kept  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  or  some  similar  oflBcer 
responsible  to  this  Minister?  And  is  it  not 
further  true,  that  they  are  in  essence  addi- 
tional payments  tacked  on  to  the  premium, 
because  of  this  requirement?  If  that  is  true, 
then  how  can  the  Minister  state  with  such 
certainty  that  there  is  not  some  residual  right 
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to  return  these  funds,  either  to  the  persons 
who  paid  them  in  the  first  place,  who  now 
have  no  further  reason  for  a  reserve  fund,  or 
otherwise  distribute  them  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible. In  this  matter,  my  question  essentially 
is  this;  Is  the  Minister  stating  a  legal  opinion 
or  simply  the  opinion  of  his  department, 
when  he  says  that  these  funds  need  not  be 
distributed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Answering  the  ques- 
tion probably  in  reverse  order,  I  am  stating 
what  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion state  and  what  the  principles  in  that 
legislation  are.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  reserve  funds.  The  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  in  his  supervising 
capacity,  concerns  himself  with  the  stability 
of  that  fund.  The  fund  being  in  the  nature 
of  insurance,  and  all  that  that  implies,  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  out  additional  sums  which 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  any  individual 
premium  that  may  have  been  paid  by  a 
policy  holder  or  a  subscriber. 

There  has  to  be  a  provision  for  a  reserve 
set  up  according  to  principles  which  his 
branch  establishes  and  keeps  watch  over.  It 
may  even  be  that  in  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  insurance  aspect— and  I  am  not  con- 
fining myself  to  hospital  insurance  when  I 
make  this  statement— that  provision  must  be 
made  by  an  insurance  company  or  an  insur- 
ance operation  to  provide  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  company's  life,  a  paid-up  surplus 
account. 

This  is  called  a  contributed  paid  surplus, 
which  is  money  made  up  of  cash  contribu- 
tions to  a  surplus  fund  over  and  above  the 
price  of  the  securities  which,  shall  we  say, 
have  been  sold  to  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  company's  capital  distribution.  The 
creation  of  this  surplus  account,  which  is  in 
effect  a  reserved  account,  is  determined  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  certainly 
applies  in  the  case  of  trust  companies,  among 
other  institutions.  Certainly,  also,  in  the  case 
of  insurance  companies,  particularly  if  there 
are  exceptions  when  their  overhead  and  cost 
of  getting  into  business  may  force  them  to 
operate  at  a  loss  and  result  in  an  encroach- 
ment or  an  erosion  of  their  capital  that  puts 
them  into  a  rather  negative  financial  posi- 
tion. 

The  superintendent's  responsibility  is  to 
see  that  the  cash  relationship  is  suflBciently 
stable  to  provide  for  reserves  and  sometimes 
additional  contributions  and  additional  capital 
are  called  upon  and  demanded  by  the  super- 
intendent of  companies  in  this  form  of 
business.  So  that  the  question  of  the  moneys. 


of  the  existence  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
appropriate  reserve  account  being  part  of  the 
company's  own  moneys,  is  something  with 
which  the  superintendent  is  concerned  in 
his  branch  every  day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  supplementary  question,  may  I 
draw  the  Minister's  attention  to  a  specific 
sentence  in  his  statement,  and  it  is  this: 

These  policy  holders  are  in  no  different 
position  to  the  customers  of  any  corpora- 
tion that  has  ceased  to  market  a  product. 
Unless  there  are  specific  provisions  for 
providing  for  experience,  refunds  or  profit 
sharing,  there  is  no  question  of  any  right, 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  the  policy  holders 
to  funds  that  belong  to  shareholders  or 
members  of  the  insurers  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  reserves  were 
not  voluntary,  that  is  maintained  in  their 
reserves  by  the  company  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, but  they  were  mandatory,  imposed  by 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  company  was  put  out 
of  business  by  the  government,  is  there  not 
an  obligation  on  the  government  to  see  that 
the  money  that  was  raised  by  the  insurance 
companies  on  the  dictates  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  should  be  distributed 
to  the  policy  holders  who  had  to  make  that 
money  available— as  an  overpayment  on  pre- 
miums? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  decision  was  a 
business  decision  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  against  the  principles  on  which 
his  department  operates.  It  was  not  made 
with  any  knowledge  of  suspension  of  business 
or  of  the  extension  of  Medicare,  or  of  the 
OHSIP  situation  whatsoever. 

There  are  two  aspects.  In  my  answer  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  referred  at  some 
length  to  reserves.  Reserves  are  one  thing, 
and  the  premium  rate  is  another  factor  which 
I  think  we  should  take  into  account  in  this 
discussion.  There  are  really  the  two  points- 
there  are  the  reserves  themselves  plus  the 
premium. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  premium  to  some 
extent  was  dictated  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  premium  rate  in 
the  case  of  a  limited  company  would  be 
determined  by  the  company  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question,  the  premium  to  some 
extent  was  dictated  by  the  Superintendent  of 
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Insurance.   When  the   Superintendent  of  In- 
surance   ten    years    ago    said    to    PSI    and 
insurance   companies,    "you   must   raise   your 
premiums  because  your  reserves  are  not  high 
enough,"  they  had  to  raise  their  premiums  on 
his   dictate.   Since   a   government  agency  im- 
posed a  certain  proportion  of  those  premiums, 
and  since  the  companies  are  not  in  the  same 
position  as  another   company   that   ceases   to 
market  its   product  because   the    government 
put  them  out  of  business,  is  the  government 
not  obligated  to  see  that  that  money  be  redis- 
tributed—since it  was  raised  by  the  dictate  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  is  now 
freed  in  the  reserves  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  put  them  out  of  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  most  scan- 
dalous handout  to  insurance  companies  from 
public  moneys. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  opportunity  of  asking  questions. 
The  member  for  Essex  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  and  this  is  the  only 
place.  The  Minister  is  finally  cornered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  With 
regard  to  companies  who  have  discontinued 
business  as  of  October  1,  has  the  Minister 
made  any  urging  upon  them  to  return  the 
premiums  to  those  people  who  have  paid 
premiums  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  this  date 
—paying  for  their  insurance  up  to  11  months 
in  advance— on  a  pro-rata  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  T^at  is  an  unearned 
premium  and  the  policy  holder  is  entitled  to 
a  refund. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  plenty  of 
money  to  put  into  the  Minister's  slush  funds 
for  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Paterson:  As  a  supplementary,  is  the 
onus  on  the  policy  holder  to  write  to  the 
company  to  get  this  or  will  this  automatically 
be   returned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  the  policy  holder 
has  time,  or  is  interested,  I  would  think  in 
the  course  of  business  he  will  request  his 
agent  to  proceed  with  the  matter  and  get  his 
refund.  But,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  company  to  proceed  with 
the  refund  itself. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary.  With  regard 
to  the  dividends  or  surplus  set  aside,  is  the 
Minister  saying  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies actually  could  keep  their  rates  lower 
because  they  could  take  moneys  out  of  surplus 
funds  and  some  other  department,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  might  say,  "You 
need  so  much  money  in  here"?  Are  you  say- 
ing, then,  that  they  could  keep  their  rates 
lower  so  this  money,  then,  has  no  right  to  go 
to  the  subscribers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  questioning. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  insurance  company  takes 
funds  of  another  area  to  use  as  a  surplus 
account  for  its  insurance,  and  maybe  its  rates 
would  be  lower  because  it  can  use  other 
funds  as  a  surplus  set  aside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Where  the  operation 
is  below  the  break  even  point,  then  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  good  underwriting  that  some 
adjustment  of  premium  for  the  next  future 
period  should  be  taken  under  advisement, 
after  considering  whether  or  not  that  result- 
ing financial  position  is  a  permanent  trend 
due  to  inflation  or  additional  costs  leading  to 
higher  claims,  to  which  the  related  premiums 
are  not  commensurate  or  properly  correlated. 
For  example,  in  the  PSI  situation,  for  a 
period,  the  premium  rate  led  to  losses.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figure  before  me,  but  in 
one  year,  for  instance,  the  PSI  premium  was 
at  a  level  that  led  to  a  $7,800,000  loss. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  But  these 
are  not  losses,  these  are  profits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  that  was  then 
adjusted  by  PSI  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  way  of  one  more  supplementary  question, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  what  the  Minister 
in  substance  is  saying  is:  Reserves  which  were 
established  to  protect  the  policy  holders 
against  claims  which  may  be  made  against 
the  company  under  their  policies,  now— when 
no  claims  are  going  to  be  made  because  of 
the  action  of  this  goverimient  in  requiring  the 
winding  up  of  that  portion  of  their  business— 
those  funds  can  now  be  transferred  either  to 
the  general  reserves  or  to  the  surplus  of  those 
companies,  and  the  action  of  this  government 
does  not  require  those  companies  to  work  out 
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a  method  by  which  those  funds  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  poUcy  holders  for  whose  protec- 
tion they  were  originally  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  law.  As  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  well  knows  from 
his  past  experience  with  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, of  which  he  was  a  part,  the  product 
that  the  company  sells  is  sold  at  a  rate  which 
is  either  acceptable  to  the  buyer  or  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  buyer  in  the  market  place. 
The  winding  up  of  a  company  or  on  cessation 
of  business,  for  any  reason,  even  withdrawing 
from  any  one  jurisdiction,  would  lead  to  the 
same  provisions  under  the  relevant  corpora- 
tions Act,  as  we  know  them  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  one 
more  supplementary  question  on  this  point. 
Does  not  the  fact  that  the  government  forced 
the  winding  up  of  this  branch  of  business, 
introduce  an  entirely  new  factor  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  normal  legal  relation- 
ship which  the  Minister  has  spoken  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  the  action  of  the 
government  did  bring  to  an  end  the  opera- 
tions of  both  non-profit  and  profit-making 
organizations.  I  would  have  to  say  this:  The 
operation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
in  his  supervision  as  superintendent  of  the 
financial  position,  had  no  relationship,  nor 
was  it  related  in  any  way  to  the  decision  of 
the  government,  through  The  Department  of 
Health,  to  extend  the  Medicare  legislation 
with  the  consequent  cessation  of  operation  in 
those  defined  fields  which  you  state.  There 
was  no  connection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  final  supplementary 
question  if  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  this  is  develop- 
ing into  debate  and  I  would  think  that  the 
members  would  want  to  read  the  statement 
and  then  perhaps— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
specific  supplementary  question  and  there 
will  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  been 
asking  specific  supplementary  questions  and 
then  trying  to  convert  them  into  debate  by 
statements  and  observations.  If  the  hon. 
member  will  ask  a  question,  I  will  allow  one 
more,  but  I  will  not  allow  it  to  get  into  a 
debate  or  a  narration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
PSI's  reserve  on  about  2,000,000  subscribers 
is  $14  million,  would  the  Minister  confirm 
that  the  reserves  of  the  insurance  companies 


on  approximately  3,000,000  subscribers  will 
be  in  excess  of  $20  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  repeat  that  last 
sentence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
PSI's  reserve  with  2,000,000  subscribers  is 
worth  $14  million  to  $15  million,  would  the 
Minister  confirm  that  the  reserves  of  the 
private  insurance  companies,  with  approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  subscribers,  would  be  in 
excess  of  $20  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  cannot  confirm 
that.  I  think  that  this  leads  me  to  make  this 
comment  that  the  cost  of  analyzing  the  entitle- 
ment of  a  subscriber  to  a  refund  where 
millions  of  individual  claims  have  been  made 
would  dissipate  the  money  to  the  accountants 
or  the  consultants  required  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Has  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  completed  his  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  procedure  is  to 
put  it  to  the  Minister  responsible,  that  is  the 
question,  and  then  it  may  be  passed  over  to 
the  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  interested,  because  the 
Minister  is  not  here,  and  yesterday  you  per- 
mitted a  question  to  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  and  I 
have  a  question  concerning  Hydro.  The  man 
who  has  the  answer  is  sitting  over  there  and 
he  said:  "I  cannot  answer  it." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  way  the  new  procedures  are  made 
out  and  yesterday  the  Minister  was  here.  We 
will  watch  for  the  appropriate  Minister.  Has 
the  leader  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  of  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  agenda  for  the  federal -provincial  con- 
ference calls  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
pertaining  to  his  department,  particularly 
those  concerning  a  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come, will  the  Minister  be  present  to  take 
part  in  those  discussions  in  Ottawa,  and 
whether  or  not  he  will  be,  has  his  department 
undertaken  research  which  will  guide  the 
delegates  from  Ontario  in  putting  our  pro- 
vincial position  to  this  conference? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  be 
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part  of  the  delegation.  Our  department  some 
time  ago  commenced  a  study  of  the  whole 
question,  all  aspects  of  that  which  is  en- 
compassed in  the  term  "guaranteed  annual 
income"  because  there  is  as  yet  no  scientific 
definition  of  what  that  means.  The  Treasury 
Department,  and  therefore  members  of  the 
delegation,  are  aware  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  this  field  and  there  has  been  com- 
munication between  the  two  departments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  question.  Since 
this  investigation  has  really  just  begun,  does 
that  mean  Ontario  will  not  have  a  particular 
policy  to  put  forward  at  the  conference,  and 
will  be  there  essentially  in  the  role  of  an 
observer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  really  done  a  scien- 
tific study  in  depth  with  respect  to  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  "guaranteed  armual 
income". 

I  was  interested  for  example  to  see  the 
position  of  the  NDP  which  embraced  this, 
but  when  I  saw  the  "ifs"  and  "buts",  and 
"provided  this"  and  "provided  that"— I  am 
afraid  I  took  very  little  comfort  as  to  being 
enlightened  as  to  their  conception  of  the 
"guaranteed  annual  income". 

We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
in  the  process  of  making  a  scientific  analysis 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  field,  and  also 
the  moneys  that  will  be  involved  in  respect 
to  a  complete  implementation  of  the  idea 
"guaranteed  annual  income".  However,  it 
may  be  that  there  are  steps  which  can  be 
taken  in  that  direction  without  necessarily 
going  the  full  distance  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  of  this  Minister.  I  was  a  bit  dis- 
turbed at  the  report  of  the  M'nister's  com- 
ments on  fire  safety  in  the  homes  for  the 
aged.  Is  he  prepared  to  give  us  assurance 
here  that  the  fire  safety  regulations  and  in- 
spections are  up  to  date  as  far  as  Ontario's 
homes  for  the  aged  are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  report  disturbed  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  said  he  lived  in 
fear  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  Ontario  to 
the  one  that  occurred  in  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  right,  and  I 
will  continue  to  live  with  that  spectre  re- 
gardless of  whatever  we  do  in  this  field.  You 
cannot  shake  off  the  kind  of  horror  that  al- 


ways lurks  behind  the  scene.  However,  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  that  this  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to 
myself  and  to  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment is  continuously  being  looked  into.  In 
the  light  of  the  tragedy  which  occurred  in 
Quebec  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
senior  members  of  the  department,  the  deputy 
and  the  director,  and  a  memorandum  is  going 
first  to  all  municipal  and  charitable  homes 
regarding  the  tragic  fire,  alerting  them  to 
their  responsibilities  for  adequate  fire  pre- 
vention programmes. 

The  second  step  is  that  our  staflF  are  review- 
ing every  file  on  every  home,  to  ensure  no 
reported  violations  of  regulations  or  recom- 
mendations have  been  left  undone  by  the 
local  committees.  For  any  of  those  which 
are,  a  letter  to  remind  them  and  to  indicate 
a  review  of  their  latest  subsidy  claim— that  is, 
they  will  be  reminded  payments  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  every 
step  is  taken.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  after  these  steps  have  been  taken,  we 
will  continue  to  pursue  this  matter  because 
the  horror  of  fire  is  always  present. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Held  (Rainy  River):  By  way  of 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker.  Are  there  any 
special  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
local  homes,  as  far  as  fire  regulations  go,  that 
are  different  from  the  ordinary  ones  for  hotels, 
hospitals  and  other  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General  following  his  state- 
ment that  salary  settlement  had  been  reached 
with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  He  gave 
us  the  three  maximum  figures.  Are  there  cor- 
responding minimum  figures  or  a  range  of 
starting  salaries?  That  is,  what  it  will  be  in 
January,  1970,  or  what  it  will  be  in  January, 
1971  for  a  constable  just  joining  the  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  returned  the 
statement  to  my  staff.  I  have  not  got  the 
figures  in  front  of  me.  I  will  get  them  and 
give  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  ques- 
tion is  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  In  view  of 
the  fact  he  has  received  information  of  the 
sale  in  the  province  of  Ontario  of  a  cough 
medicine  called  Nyquil  containing  25  per  cent 
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alcohol,  8  mm  of  ephredine,  15  mm  of  Dextro- 
methorphan-hydrobromide,  a  combination  with 
eflFects  ranging  between  that  of  a  liqueur  and 
"speeds- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Sounds  like  a  good  mixture. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East);  Where  can 
we  buy  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —will  the  Minister  indi- 
cate what  action  the  province  can  and  will 
take  immediately? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Service):  A  hell  of  a  way  to  dilute  alcohol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
is  very  interesting.    I  received  a  letter  to  this 
eflFect  from  the  member  for  High  Park  at  a 
quarter  to  two- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  At  ten  minutes  to  two  I 
called  my  people  together  and  immediately 
instituted  proceedings  to  find  out  if  what 
the  letter  said  was  true,  to  find  out  what  the 
federal  government  was  doing,  to  find  out 
what  we  could  do  in  the  situation. 

At  two  minutes  after  two  I  sent  a  note  to 
the  member  for  High  Park  and  told  him  1 
would  have  the  information  later  this  after- 
noon. I  was  later  informed  that  a  press 
conference  had  already  been  held  by  the 
NDP  about  this  matter  probably  before  the 
letter  was  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  After! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  interesting  thing  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  was  told  in  this  House 
last  Thursday  that  their  major  concern  was 
with  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, not  some  political  gain.  I  have  worked 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  see  what  we 
could  do  as  quickly  as  possible  and  I  would 
say  in  this  instance  the  public  interest  is  not 
served  by  publicly  drawing  attention  to  this 
cough  medicine  at  this  particular  time.  If 
we  are  lax  and  refuse  to  do  anything,  then 
this  is  the  time  to  draw  it  to  the  public 
attention.  This  that  is  happening  today  is  a 
complete  negation  of  the  kind  of  thing  they 
said  they  wanted  to  do  with  us.  I  will  have 
the  story  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question,  will  the  Minister  explain  to  me  how 
a  cough  medicine  can  be  marketed  in  this 
country  when  it  is  25  per  cent  alcohol?  How 
can  it  be  legally  marketed? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
firstly,  the  federal  government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  as  to  which  drugs  are  on  the 
controlled  list  and  which  drugs  are  in  certain 
other  categories.  We  have  a  complementary 
provision  in  The  Pharmacy  Act  and  this  is 
what  we  are  looking  into  right  now,  but  I 
would  think— and  again  I  have  only  had,  as 
I  say,  about  15  minutes  to  talk  to  our  people 
about  this,  and  I  think  the  member  for  High 
Park  would  recognize  this— there  are  probably 
many  other  remedies  on  the  market  which 
have  a  high  degree  of  alcohol  in  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  with  these  other  drugs 
linked  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  is  there  are  also 
many  other  preparations,  perhaps,  on  the 
market  which  can  cause  the  state  of  euphoria 
which  I  am  told  this  cough  medicine  could 
cause,  if  drunk  in  large  quantities,  and  that 
these  are  also  being  sold  over  the  counter 
now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nothing  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  agree  that  this  is  an 
urgent  problem  and  I  am  going  to  look  into 
it.  I  just  question  the  motives  of  these  people 
bringing  it  up,  at  least  before  I  got  an  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  deal  with  a 
supplementary  question  instead  of  trying  to 
divine  the  motives  of  the  Minister.  Since  the 
Minister  has  admitted  that  The  Pharmacy  Act 
has  complementary  jurisdiction  with  the 
federal  food  and  drug  legislation,  can  he 
explain  to  me  whether  or  not  they  get 
advance  notice  of  the  marketing  of  a  product 
which  is  25  per  cent  alcohol?  Or  do  you 
have  to  wait  for  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  alert  you  to  what  is  happen- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  get  advance  knowledge  or  not.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  I  will  find  out  later  today 
when  we  check  into  the  whole  thing. 

The  matter  is  that  we  may  find  that  the 
federal  government  has  been  approached  on 
this  matter,  and  has  considered  it  and  de- 
cided that  it  did  not  need  to  be  on  a  con- 
trolled list.  But  let  us  wait  until  we  get  the 
information. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  another  question 
of  the  Minister. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  was  on  his  feet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  this  is  Wednesday  and 
therefore  we  have  but  half  an  hour  which 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Should  I  not  be  allowed  to 
place  my  supplementary,   Mr.    Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  also  that  it  has 
prevented  the  Attorney  General  from  answer- 
ing two  questions  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  because  answers  come  after  the  two 
leaders'  questions.  Therefore,  we  will  try  to 
have  those  answers  tomorrow  during  the  ques- 
tion period. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  the  health  of  the  population  is 
affected,  is  it  not  proper  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  should  have  certain  mechanisms  to 
let  him  be  aware  of  such  matters? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  is  now  trying  to  convert 
the  ordinary  session  of  the  House  into  a 
further  question  period  and  he  is  quite  out 
of  order. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Whitney,  from  the  standing  agricul- 
ture and  and  food  committee,  presented  the 
committee's  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act,  1955. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  that  is  going  to  be 
amended,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Bill  74  has  now  been 
reported  back  to  the  House  and  the  House 
must  decide  whether  it  goes  to  third  reading 
or  committee  of  the  whole. 

Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 
There  being  objections,  unless  the  House 
wishes  to  vote  on  it,  it  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  wish  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with 
by  the  House? 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ordered  for  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation,  this  lengthy  bill  is  really  quite 
simple.  The  amendments  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories. 

The  first  such  category  corrects  errors, 
typographical  and  otherwise,  in  the  existing 
legislation. 

Secondly,  a  number  of  amendments  clarify 
the  intent  of  existing  legislation  and  are  in 
keeping  with  recommendations  of  the  Smith 
committee  and  the  select  committee. 

Thirdly,  there  are  two  substantive  changes 
which  can  be  readily  and  easily  explained  to 
the  members  of  the  House.  One  of  the  two 
substantive  changes  alters  our  corporation 
tax  legislation  to  conform  to  the  new  formula- 
tion for  taxing  insurance  companies  adopted 
by  the  federal  government;  it  is  expected  to 
produce  an  extra  $5  million  per  year.  This 
change  will  not  only  give  us  conformity  with 
the  federal  legislation,  it  will  put  Ontario  on 
the  same  tax  basis  as  those  eight  provinces 
of  Canada  for  whom  the  federal  government 
collects  corporations  tax. 

The  other  substantive  change  has  to  do 
with  the  pro-rating  of  capital  tax.  It  will  be 
effective  March  15,  1969,  and  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  a  corporation  with  a  short  fiscal 
year,  for  whatever  reason— as  a  result  of  a 
merger,  perhaps— to  pro-rate  the  capital  tax 
according  to  the  actual  length  of  time  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  tax  is  paid. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  sir,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  are 
allowed  a  half  hour  for  the  question  period. 
Surely  it  is  not  proper  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  those  days  to  use  28  of  the 
minutes  to  ask  several  questions?  Is  it  not 
possible,  sir,  to  limit  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  anyone  else  to  one  question 
during  that  period  of  time  so  that  the  other 
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members  of  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  also? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  record  of  the 
member  for  High  Park  who  is  now  question- 
ing the  time  taken  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  doubt  that  he  has  any  personal 
complaint.  On  behalf  of  the  other  members 
of  the  House,  he  might  have  that  complaint; 
but  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  mem- 
bers to  deal  with.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Mr.  Speaker  neither  has,  nor 
wishes  to  have  any  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  that.  The  procedure  has  been  laid  down. 
It  has  been  followed  well  and  I  think  the 
questions  asked  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
Opposition  parties  have  been  worthwhile 
questions.  Any  members  who  wished  to  join 
in  those  questions  with  supplementaries 
within  reasonable  length  have  been  given  the 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  find, 
as  would  the  hon.  member  who  raised  the 
point  originally,  that  if  you  were  to  look  at 
the  time  consumed  in  the  question  period,  it 
was  quite  equally  shared  between  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  myself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  distinguishing 
between  the  two  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  The  member  would  find, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  much  of  the  time  today, 
which  was  a  restricted  period  of  30  minutes 
—and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  went  over  that— 
was  in  the  supplementary  questions  dealing 
with  Ministerial  statements.  I  find  the  mem- 
ber's complaint  very  peculiar  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to 
rise  respectfully  on  a  point  of  order,  to  say 
that  your  decision  on  the  point  raised  by  the 
member  for  High  Park  is,  of  course,  appro- 
priate, I  think,  without  any  unnecessary  in- 
vidious observations  about  his  right  to  raise 
the  question  on  his  behalf  or  anyone  else's 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  very  often  accept  correc- 
tions and  suggestions  from  hon.  members.  I 
do  not  accept  that  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  your  decision. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  speak  on  a  point  of  order? 
I  think  the  member  for  High  Park  does  have 
a  point.  In  many  cases  the  questions  are  asked 
and  then  so  many  supplementary  questions 
are  asked  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  each 
party  can  take  a  turn  in  asking  questions. 
There  may  be  some  people  on  our  side  of  the 
House  who  might  want  to  ask  a  question  of 
importance.  I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the 
leader  of  the  NDP,  should  take  that  into  con- 
sideration so  that  all  parties  in  the  House 
might  have  an  opportunity  at  least  once  to 
ask  a  question  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
statement  of  the  member  for  Kingston  and 
the  Islands.  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  on 
occasion  this  has  happened,  that  the  Speaker 
has  tried  to  reduce  the  number  of  supple- 
mentary questions  so  that  other  members 
could  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  ques- 
tions. But  the  members  have  always  objected 
to  the  supplementary  questions  being  cut 
short,  even  when  it  becomes  a  debate. 

Therefore,  I  still  think  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  members  to  detennine.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint or  thoughts  one  way  or  the  other  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will 
continue  with  the  practice  which  has  been 
laid  down.  If  the  House  wishes  differently, 
then  a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  will 
be  carried  and  Mr.  Speaker  will  follow  the 
terms  of  the  motion. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Just  to  speak  to  the  point  of 
order  briefly,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
today  that  most  of  the  half  hour  was  used  up 
in  questions  relating  to  the  statement  by  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
I  think  the  record  will  further  show  that  most 
of  those  questions  were  asked  by  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

I  think  the  record  will  also  show  that  the 
Speaker  at  one  point  suggested  that  that  par- 
ticular line  of  questioning  had  gone  on  long 
enough  and  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  objected  quite  strongly  to  your  ruling 
in  that  instance.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
this  and  the  member  for  High  Park  should 
be  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  several  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  240,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  this  bill  is  carried  for 
second  reading,  I  understand  we  are  going  to 
have  the  education  bills  that  were  presented 
just  yesterday  for  first  reading.  The  day 
before? 

Anyway,  they  have  been  put  in  the  books 
rather  hurriedly  and  I  must  say,  sir,  that  we 
have  to  go  on  the  Minister's  assurances  that 
their  contents  are  as  he  describes  them.  Does 
he  intend  that  all  these  bills  be  considered 
by  the  standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  meant  to 
make  this  observation,  that  Bill  240— and  this 
is  why  we  are  giving  it  second  reading  today 
—and  Bill  241  would  go  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee tomorrow. 

There  are  two  other  bills.  One  is  The 
Separate  Schools  Act.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  third  one,  the  bill 
respecting  the  scholarships  for  Osgoode  Hall 
law  school  of  York  University  go  to  commit- 
tee. I  thought  we  could  deal  with  that  today. 
I  think  it  is  very  non-controversial. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill  then  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  standing  committee? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  SCHOOLS   ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  241,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  is  the  time,  before  it 
is  carried. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  this  is  the  bill  which 
has  in  its  amendments,  one  section  which 
makes  it  possible  to  set  up  within  every 
board  what  has  been  termed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  called  a  school  board 
advisory  committee. 


I  want  to  say  first  of  all  how  pleased  I  am 
that  this  has  come  forward  from  the  Minister 
of  Education.  The  Minister  will  have  per- 
haps noted  that  on  the  order  paper  there  is 
Bill  204,  which  is  an  Act  to  amend  The 
Schools  Administration  Act,  standing  in  my 
name,  which  suggests  that  there  should  be 
an  advisory  committee  to  every  board,  com- 
posed of  15  members  to  be  appointed— five 
to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  teachers  themselves  and 
employed  by  the  board,  and  five  who  shall 
come  from  the  ratepayers  through  the  home 
and  school  council. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
this  section  of  the  bill  before  it  reaches  com- 
mittee. I  can  assure  the  Minister  I  will  not 
be  holding  up  the  passage  of  this  bill  on 
this  particular  occasion. 

The  first  disappointment  I  had  in  the  bill 
is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  mandatory.  It 
simply  states  "a  board  may  establish  a  school 
board  advisory  committee". 

The  Minister's  obvious  reaction  is  that  the 
boards  will  do  this.  They  are  men  of  good- 
will; they  will  co-operate,  they  will  surely 
take  the  introduction  of  this  bill  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  setting  up  of  advisory  com- 
mittees across  this  province. 

One  can  only  quote  back  to  the  Minister 
some  of  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  last  year 
when  we  were  on  Bill  44,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested in  this  House  that  certain  things  might 
well  be  left  to  the  boards  to  decide.  He  in- 
dicated that  in  a  sense  one  has  to  admit  this, 
that  legislation  itself  is  educational. 

One  wonders  in  the  southern  United  States 
how  long  it  would  have  been  before  there 
would  have  been  integration  in  Alabama,  in 
Arkansas  and  so  on,  unless  there  was  legisla- 
tion making  it  mandatory  for  those  boards 
to  allow  blacks  and  whites  to  be  educated 
together. 

And  one  wonders,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
situation  how  long  it  may  well  be  before 
some  boards  set  up  a  school  board  advisory 
committee.  This  is  the  thing  that  does  bother 
me  because,  as  the  Minister  knows,  there  has 
been  legislation  since  1954  allowing  boards  to 
form  larger  units,  but  the  boards  simply  have 
done  nothing  about  it.  The  Minister  felt  in 
his  wisdom  that  it  was  necessary  to  force 
these  boards  into  larger  units. 

We  have  the  example  of  the  vocational 
advisory  committees.  Here  again,  in  a  way, 
rather  than  use  the  stick,  the  Minister  has 
used  the  carrot.  If  a  board  does  not  set  up 
a    vocational    advisory    committee,    then    of 
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course  it  does  not  receive  certain  grants  and 
certain  advantages.  Therefore,  of  course, 
school  boards  certainly  do  set  these  com- 
mittees up  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
grants. 

I  wonder,  then,  about  the  Minister's  wis- 
dom in  simply  stating  without  any  implica- 
tions in  regard  to  grants,  or  any  implications 
in  regard  to  either  the  stick  or  the  carrot, 
that  a  board  may  establish  a  school  board 
advisory  committee. 

I  am  afraid  the  boards  which  most  need  a 
school  board  advisory  committee  will  not  form 
a  school  board  advisory  committee.  There 
will  be  some,  of  course,  that  will  in  their 
own  realization  of  how  important  this  mat- 
ter is  that  there  be  a  democratization  and  a 
participation  in  the  education  in  Ontario. 
They  will  go  ahead  and  carry  out  this  action. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  many  boards  will 
not.  They  will  simply  sit  back  and  allow 
this  legislation  to  sit  on  the  books. 

I  say  to  the  Minister— and  here  I  suppose 
is  where  the  diflFerence  is  iri  our  thinking— I 
think  it  is  so  critical,  so  crucial,  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  make  sure  that  people  have 
some  opportunity  to  participate  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  area  of  education. 

I  think  that  the  change  to  large  jurisdic- 
tions, the  large  county  boards,  has  been  so 
important  in  the  development  of  education  in 
Ontario  and  has  had  the  effect,  I  say  to  the 
Minister,  of  cutting  people  ofiF,  or  the  feeling 
that  they  are  cut  off  from  what  is  going  on 
in  education,  that  I  think  in  this  case  man- 
datory legislation  does  have  justification. 

I  realize  that  the  trustees  may  not  feel  this 
is  the  case,  but  in  the  same  argument  to  the 
Minister,  they  have  accepted  the  large  boards 
of  administration  and  with  it,  I  think,  hand 
in  hand  must  go  this  kind  of  development  if 
we  are  going  to  have  any  kind  of  breakdown 
of  the  alienation  which  has  taken  place  in 
education  across  this  province. 

I  think  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion justify  this  degree  of  extra  participation. 
I  think,  for  example,  of  the  need  for  infor- 
mation. The  fact  is  that  education  is  changing 
so  quickly  in  certain  areas— not  so  quickly 
in  other  areas  as  we  talked  about  that  last 
night— but  nevertheless  in  certain  areas  with 
sufficient  speed  that  the  information  gap 
appears  and  continues  to  widen  and  we  can 
only  jump  this  information  gap  if  we  do 
something  really  worthwhile.  I  think  in  simply 
making  it  optional  for  a  board  to  establish 
an  area  such  as  this,  it  indicates  some  lack  of 
realization  of  the  basic  significance  and 
importance   of  what   the    Minister   is   doing. 


I  think  that  there  have  been  indications  in 
the  past,  that  school  boards  do  not  like  to 
share  power.  None  of  us  likes  to  share  power, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

You  know,  whenever  a  committee  or  a 
group  of  people  appear  on  the  steps  of  the 
Legislature,  or  when  they  appear  before  a 
committee  of  this  House,  the  first  reaction 
in  spite  of  all  of  our  democratic  ideals,  is 
the  feeling  we  represent  the  people.  We 
were  elected  by  the  people.  We  went  out 
there  and  faced  them  night  after  night, 
walked  up  and  down  streets,  shook  hands 
with  all  of  these  people.  Therefore  we  have  a 
"divine  right",  you  might  say,  to  feel  that 
we  represent  the  views  of  people. 

And  to  some  extent  of  course,  the  school 
board  has  the  same  kind  of  a  "hang-up". 
After  all  they,  in  a  sense,  represent  the 
people,  and  they  tend  to  be  very  suspicious 
that  advisory  boards  might  very  well  become  a 
ploy  of  special  groups. 

Of  course  an  advisory  board  of  this  nature 
is  going  to  open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of 
things.  I  would  hope,  for  example,  that  the 
relationships  of  the  press  might  very  well 
change  across  the  province.  So  there  will  be 
a  far  greater  discussion  of  what  is  going  on 
in  education.  There  will  be  far  greater 
opportunities  to  secure  input  into  various 
areas  of  society  rather  than  what  is  too  often 
the  view  of  the  administration,  which  is 
largely  the  one  that  is  considered  by  the 
school  board. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  administration  in  a  large  school  juris- 
diction. These  are  professional  people.  I  can 
remember  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  given 
a  rather  lavish  farewell  lately,  who  said  that 
he  disliked  this  idea  that  "education  is  every- 
body's business".  It  is  not  "everybody's  busi- 
ness", he  said;  it  is  everybody's  concern,  but 
it  is  our  business— we,  as  the  professionals. 

I  reject  this  view.  I  feel  certainly  that 
professionals  have  a  particular  role  to  play, 
but  essentially  the  tradition  of  education  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  should  still  leave  it 
as  the  parent's  primary  role  to  decide  on  the 
kind  of  educational  experience  the  young 
person  is  going  to  experience.  I  think  this  is 
a  further  opportunity  to  make  that  emphasis 
in  relation  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  am 
concerned,  not  worried,  Mr.  Minister.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  role  of  parents  in  this 
particular  committee  which  he  has  placed 
before  the  Legislature  this  afternoon. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  tomorrow  morning  in  the  committee, 
I  would  hope.  But  the  fear  I  have  is  this. 
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that  there  is  no  constituency  for  these  parents 
to  report  to,  to  have  some  kind  of  a  relation- 
ship with.  They  could  very  well  become  four 
persons  who— I  will  not  say,  like  "trained 
seals";  but  they  might  become  "puppets".  I 
will  try  to  be  as  generous  as  possible.  They 
might  be  the  people  who  will  be  the  least 
troublesome  to  the  board.  They  may  not  be 
people  who  represent  low  income  groups. 
They  may  not  be  people  who  represent  the 
areas  of  the  community  where  there  are  very 
real  problems  involved,  in  access  to  schools 
and  buses  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  they 
may  not  be  the  people  who  are  likely  to 
bring  before  the  board  the  most  disconcerting 
aspects,  in  that  particular  administration. 

That  is  why  I  again  disagree,  I  am  afraid, 
with  the  member  for  Scarborough  East  (Mr. 
T.  Reid)  on  this  occasion.  I  think  the  home 
and  school  association  may  very  well,  at  this 
time,  be  looked  down  upon  by  many  parents. 
But  I  think  it  has  within  it  the  seeds  of 
democratic  revival  and  I  think  that  this  bill 
could  be  the  basis  of  that  revival.  I  think 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  every  rate- 
payer now,  because  they  have  opened  up  their 
constituency  to  anybody  in  the  community 
who  wishes  to  be  a  part  of  that  organization. 

I  say  that  this  bill  placing  the  home  and 
school  association  at  the  centre,  by  giving  it 
a  role  to  play,  making  it  a  part  of  the  input 
on  education,  could  be  the  salvation  of  that 
organization.  That  is  why  I  am  concerned 
about  the  four  persons  being  appointed  by 
the  board  rather  than  coming  through  the 
home  and  school  association. 

I  would  say,  finally,  that  this,  in  turn, 
should  be  related  to  what  goes  on  in  each 
school.  I  think  the  home  and  school  associa- 
tion could  be  putting  people  on  school 
advisory  committees  and  together  the  school 
advisory  committees  could  find  the  four 
people  who  represent  the  school  advisory 
committee  at  the  board  level. 

In  other  words,  I  fear  for  the  four  people 
who  are  structured  into  this  committee.  I 
fear  that  they  will  not  have,  you  might  say, 
the  support  of  a  recognized  organization,  the 
support  of  a  great  many  people  behind  them. 
This  will  give  them  some  power  and  some 
right  to  speak  on  this  committee  and  give 
them  on  opportunity  to  really  influence  what 
goes  on  at  the  board  level. 

Also,  I  notice  something  which  I  must 
say  did  not  appear  on  Bill  204  either. 
Strangely  enough,  a  group  of  people  who 
have  been  talking  about  setting  up  a  school 
advisory  committee  suggested  this  to  me,  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  a  student 


to  be  on  this  advisory  committee.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
these  four  persons,  who  are  neither  teachers 
nor  members  of  the  board,  but  who  are  resi- 
dents within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  to 
be  a  student. 

Perhaps  the  Minister  will  clarify  this  to- 
morrow when  we  bring  this  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  think  that  a  student  could 
be  a  member  of  that  committee  because  there 
is  certainly  nothing  which  states  that  the 
person  has  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  or  that  he 
has  to  pay  taxes,  or  that  he  has  to  be  a 
parent.  It  simply  states  that  he  has  to  be  a 
resident.  Possibly  the  bill  is  an  improvement, 
even  on  my  Bill  204  in  this  regard,  if  the 
Minister  can  assure  us  that  this,  indeed,  could 
be  the  case  within  an  individual  jurisdiction. 
He  shakes  his  head  and  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  this  indeed  is  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Trying  to  make  it  a  little 
more  flexible  than  you  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  Minister  knows  the  word 
"flexibility"  is  one  which  looms  large  in  my 
vocabulary  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Along  with  "worrying 
concern"? 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  terms  of  this  direction,  I  am  pleased  and 
delighted  to  see  that  the  Minister  has  realized 
the  significance  of  permitting  the  participa- 
tion of  individuals  within  the  educational 
system.  This  is  the  whole  direction,  but  it  may 
only  be  the  first  step  once  again.  May  we 
hope  that  boards  will  be  given  a  good  deal 
more  push  towards  establishing  these  com- 
mittees. 

May  it  develop  down  to  the  school  level 
because,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  are  going  to 
need  parents,  volunteers,  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands of  them,  if  we  are  going  to  keep— I  want 
to  use  the  word  not  teacher-pupil  ratio,  but 
rather  adult-pupil  ratio— within  our  schools. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  save  costs.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  right  to  turn  to  parents  to  become— you 
might  say,  volunteers  and  helpers  in  school,  or 
volunteer  labour  in  school,  unless  we  give 
them  a  role  in  making  decisions.  Decisions  of 
a  board  level,  of  a  school  level.  I  stand  in 
accord,  but  with  some  limitations  to  my  en- 
thusiasm as  a  result  of  one  or  two  areas 
within  this  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  like  to  say  we  support  this 
bill,   particularly   part   12,   the   school   board 
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advisory  committee.  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
remarks.  I  agree  fairly  closely  with  the 
member  for  Peterborough  in  his  comments 
on  this,  so  I  need  not  repeat  what  he  has 
said,  except  for  one  thing.  I  think  this  should 
not  be  simply  permissible;  it  should  state 
quite  clearly  that  each  school  board  in  this 
province  must  have  such  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill  and  the  principle  of  the  section— under- 
lying the  section— is  the  assumption  that 
schools  boards  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
in  terms  of  what  happens  in  the  schools  and 
that  the  people  in  the  community  share  this 
belief.  I  think  we  have  seen  again,  certainly 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  many  adults, 
most  adults  in  fact,  do  not  bother  voting  for 
school  trustees.  They  do  not  believe  that 
school  boards  can  be  very  effective  in  terms 
of  what  happens  in  the  schools,  strictly  in 
the  educational  sense,  as  opposed  to  the  hard- 
ware sense. 

Therefore,  they  say,  what  is  the  use  of  even 
trying  to  get  good  people  on  the  school 
boards?  The  real  decisions  on  education  are, 
or  could  be,  made  by  the  Minister  and  his 
department.  The  real  decisions  on  educa- 
tion are  still  made  in  the  classrooms  of  this 
school  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  teacher,  the  individual  student 
and,  indeed,  the  parents  of  those  students.  I 
would  say  that  the  Minister's  concern  is  some- 
what misdirected.  I  would  much  rather  have 
seen  a  bill  such  as  the  one  I  have  sponsored, 
whereby  each  school  would  have  either  an 
advisory  committee  or  a  council  in  which 
the  parents  would  have  some  direct  involve- 
ment. 

I  say  this  with  some  feeling,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to  have  a 
neighbourhood  concept  of  our  schools— that  is 
a  street  concept— the  small  neighbourhood 
concept  built  around  the  neighbourhood 
school.  It  is,  if  you  like,  a  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  condition  to  make  education  in  our 
schools  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
the  needs  of  the  parents  in  that  local  com- 
munity. 

I  would  simply  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  saying  that  I  would  have  hoped 
the  Minister  would  come  to  grips  with  the 
reality  of  decision-making  in  the  school  sys- 
tem and  that  of  the  individual  school.  Perhaps 
he  should  have  had  this  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  from  individual 
school  advisory  committees.  But  then,  of 
course,  the  individual  school  advisory  com- 
mittees would  have  to  be  formed  before  the 


board  advisory  committees.  I  think  the  Minis- 
ter has  taken  a  step  forward  but  it  is  the 
wrong  foot. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill?  Does  the 
Minister  wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  always  try  to  lead  ofi^  with  the 
right  foot,  whether  one  means  that  in  a 
figurative  sense  or  not.  I  would  observe  to 
the  members  opposite  that  I  am  quite  pleased 
they  recognize  the  very  real  advancement 
contained  in  this  particular  section.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  something  of  a  very  real  and  important 
experiment.  We  have  done  it  on  a  permissive 
basis  because  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in 
it,  if  this  committee  is  to  function  and  if 
there  is  to  be  rapport  between  the  committee 
and  the  board  itself.  That  is  something,  cer- 
tainly not  in  its  beginning  stage,  that  is  not 
forced  upon  the  board  as  just  another  com- 
mittee to  deal  with.  I  think  there  has  to  be 
a  genuine  interest  and  desire  to  have  this 
work,  and  work  in  an  effective  fashion,  and 
not  just  give  lip  service  to  it,  and  not  just 
recognize  it  because  it  happens  to  be  a  man- 
datory section  in  a  particular  Act. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
also  are  interested,  quite  frankly,  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  operation  of  the  section,  to 
see  what  the  experience  may  be.  Whfle  we,  I 
think,  agree  in  principle  on  what  should  be 
done,  it  may  be  that  we  wfll  find  with  some 
experience  that  if  we  are  to  formalize  the 
structure  and  to  consider  making  it  manda- 
tory for  the  board,  perhaps  some  alteration 
should  be  made  to  what  we  are  presently 
considering  at  this  time.  But  I  do  emphasize 
this,  I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  are  to  have 
some  of  the  concepts  mentioned  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East,  there  is  great  merit  in 
trying  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  establishes  a 
degree  of  liaison  and  rapport  between  the 
advisory  committee  and  the  board  itself,  so 
that  it  is  something  that  is  not  imposed,  cer- 
tainly in  these  beginning  stages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  general  observa- 
tions, perhaps  we  can  discuss  it  in  some  detail 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bfll  241.  Does  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill,  therefore,  is  ordered 
to  standing  committee.      >u1i;W)V  -^    rrJ  .*  -t) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  OSGOODE  HALL 
LAW  SCHOOL  OF  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  242,  An  Act  respecting  scholarships  for 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  of  York  University. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  appears  on  its  face,  and  undoubtedly 
is,  a  purely  formal  bill  transferring  to  the 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  at  York  University 
the  assets  of  the  funds  which  were  available 
for  scholarship  purposes  to  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  when  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School  was  run  by  that  society.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  Opposition  must,  in  these  instances, 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the  bill  is  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  legal  requirements 
for  such  transfers,  and  not  simply  rest  it  on 
the  basis  that  two  such  renowned  institutions 
as  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  and 
York  University  would  do  other  than  be 
meticulous  about  the  transfers  that  were 
taking  place. 

I  do,  therefore,  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Minister,  if  the  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make  merit  consideration,  would  consider 
sending  the  bill  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  university  affairs.  It  may  be  that 
the  points  are  ones  that  he  can  readily  cover 
in  which  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  so  consider  that  request. 

As  I  understand  it,  when  anyone  wants  to 
substitute  one  trustee  for  another,  there  is 
adequate  provision  under  the  laws  of  the 
province  under  The  Trustee  Act  to  make  that 
substitution.  Therefore,  my  first  question  is, 
why  is  it  necessary  in  this  instance  to  have 
an  actual  formal  bill,  making  that  substitu- 
tion of  what  is  referred  to  in  the  bill  as  the 
university,  in  place  of  the  law  society  as 
trustee  of  each  of  these  particular  funds. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a 
body,  and  perhaps  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  or  the  member  for  Downsview  can 
refresh  my  memory,  so  that  whenever  a  bill 
comes  before  one  of  the  committees  of  this 
Legislature  dealing  with,  or  changing  the 
terms  of  bequests  contained  in  wills  or  other 
trust  documents- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  estates 
commissioner. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  is  an  estates  com- 
missioner who  usually  assures  the  committee 
of  the  House  that  everything  is  in  order  and 
that  all  the  technicalities  have  been  complied 
with.  Again,  I  am  not  suflBciently  familiar  with 
it  to  know  whether  it  is  appropriate  in  this 


case  that  the  House,  or  the  committee  of  the 
House,  should  have  that  kind  of  assurance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tjtiey  only  deal  with  private 
bills. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  may  well  be,  but  m 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with— and  this  is  the 
problem  that  comes  to  my  mind— the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  a  private  institution.  Private  persons  left 
funds  or  property  in  trust  to  that  private 
institution  for  certain  purposes.  Here  we  are 
transferring  assets  from  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada— a  private  institution,  certainly 
with  very  real  public  aspects  but  in  law,  a 
private  institution— to  a  public  corporation, 
which  is  the  York  University.  I  understand  it 
was  incorporated  under  a  public  Act  of  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  mean  by  a  public  Act? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  we  are  doing  this  by 
a  public  Act,  and  as  I  say,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  quite  an  adequate  reason  for  saying 
that  those  particular  commissioners  have  no 
application  to  it. 

The  third  point  which  I  would  also  like  to 
raise  is  that  in  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable 
Uses  Act  of  the  province,  it  specifically  pro- 
vides that  where  trustees  are  empowered  to 
administer  a  whole  property  for  charitable 
uses,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  they  may  do 
so  and  invest  it,  and  so  on,  upon  the  terms 
expressed  as,  "gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest 
or  conveyance  whereby  the  same  is  given, 
granted,  devised,  bequeathed  or  conveyed  to 
such  body."  Now,  in  looking  at  the  wording 
of  each  of  the  particular  sections  of  the  bill, 
I  think  that  we  should  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Minister  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
variation  taking  place  in  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  bequests  were  made 
in  the  original  bequest  to  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  desire  is  not 
to  impede  the  Minister  in  carrying  out  his 
efforts  but  I  do  think  in  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion that  we  must  have  the  assurances  that 
these  matters  are  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
of  meticulous  care.  My  last  point  is  that  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  bill,  in  fact,  does 
not  contain  a  provision  vesting  the  property 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  in  the  university, 
rather  than  leaving  it  in  the  last  clause  to 
provide  that  there  shall  be  all  the  necessary 
conveyance  to  transfer  the  property.  In  other 
words,  the  bill  would  be  much  more  effective, 
in  my  view,  if  the  bill  itself  was  operative 
to  vest  the  property  and  the  details  of  the 
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actual  procedures  of  the  conveyances  were 
left  to  take  place  as  events  subsequent  to  the 
actual  vesting  of  title  in  the  university. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this?  Does  the  Min- 
ister wish  to  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  just  comment  very 
briefly.  It  has  been  a  year  or  two— in  fact, 
about  seven— since  I  practised  any  law  so  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  reply  in  detail.  I  have 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  having  the  com- 
mittee take  a  look  at  this  tomorrow  and  to 
ask  representatives  from  the  law  society,  who 
actually  were  very  instrumental  in  assisting  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill,  to  come  and  explain 
it  to  the  committee;  none  whatsoever. 

I  th'nk  the  second  point  the  member  for 
Riverdale  raised  does  relate  to  private  bills. 
This  is  a  public  bill  and  I  think  that  part 
of  his  concern  is  answered  in  that  regard. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  whether  pub- 
lic legislation  or  existing  legislation  would 
cover  the  situation,  we  must  remember  that 
some  of  the  items  are  trusts  related  to  estates. 
I  just  glance  at  section  8,  however,  where 
donations  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Wallace 
Nesbitt,  and  I  would  assume— I  am  just 
guessing  at  this— that  this  is  not  from  an 
estate  but  that  this  was  a  donation  made  by 
the  hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt.  I  think  he  is  still 
with  us,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  doubt  whether  one  could  construe 
that  as  being  the  same  type  of  donation,  shall 
we  say,  as  one  coming  from  an  estate.  Per- 
haps this  is  something  that  has  to  be  treated 
in  this  fashion.  But  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever in  asking  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  or  someone  from  the  law  society 
to  join  with  the  committee  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  only  thought  I  would  have,  knowing 
the  membership  of  the  committee— with  the 
exception  of  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr. 
Bullbrook);  I  hope  the  member  for  Riverdale 
is  there  and  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor)— that  the  rest  of  them  are  laymen. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  some  of  these  answers, 
perhaps  they  might  be  there  to  engage  in 
some  dialogue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  make  one  very  brief  comment;  perhaps 
a  member  of  the  Attorney  General's  office 
would  be  available  for  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  have 
the  appropriate  people  there,  particularly 
after  the  discussion  in  the  House. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill  will  now  go  to  the 
standing  committee. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  17th  order,  could  I  ask 
the  House  leader  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  stand  this  order  down,  simply  because  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  and 
others  of  us  who  are  interested  in  it,  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which 
I  understand  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
this  bill.  We  would  like  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  is  fine. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  If  I  might 
speak  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted  before  our 
present  session  prorogues.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular concern  in  putting  it  over  for  several 
days,  but  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  as 
far  as  the  welfare  of  some  children  in  this 
province  is  concerned,  that  this  legislation 
come  in  before  we  do  prorogue.  I  think  that 
that  should  be  understood. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  quite 
agreeable.  I  had  indicated  to  the  House 
leader  that  I  was  aware  of  the  interest  of 
the  member  for  Samia,  and  the  interest  of 
the  member  for  Lakeshore.  I  believe  I 
arranged  for  the  judgement  to  be  delivered 
to  him  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  have  not 
seen  it  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  see.  Well  I  had  asked 
that  it  be  delivered  directly  to  the  office  of 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  this  morning.  If 
he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it, 
perhaps  I  would  ask  him  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  it  so  that  we  might  proceed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  this  session  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  share  the 
concern  of  the  Minister  and  the  member  for 
Sarnia  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pre- 
sume to  speak  further  and  suggest  that  the 
hon.    member   for   Riverdale    and   the    hon. 
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member  for  Lakeshore  might  have  the  liaison 
that  has  been  available  to  me  through  the 
Minister  and  the  law  officers,  perhaps,  in  his 
department  to  explain  the  intention  of  these 
somewhat  technical  sections  as  they  relate 
to  the  Mugford  decision.  I  think  that  might 
well  expedite  understanding  of  the  intention 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  will  be  ready  tomorrow. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  234, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act. 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 
(continued) 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
that  my  preamble  of  yesterday  largely  dealt 
with  a  matter  completely  relevant  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  I  would  trust— namely, 
that  flower  child,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. At  that  time  I  was  indicating  that  when 
he  plucks  periwinkles,  say,  from  the  soil,  he 
holds  them  out  and  says,  "Look,  boys,  I 
have  got  a  sunflower".  The  business  of  mak- 
ing rose  gardens  out  of  daisies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  here— 

Mr.  Singer:   Horticultural  day] 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —finding  more  than  is  present 
and  then  going  overboard  in  an  attack  of 
gratitude  seems  to  me  as  I  indicated  yester- 
day, not  to  perform  the  full  functions  of  an 
Opposition. 

In  any  event,  the  point  I  was  leading  into 
and  felt  I  could  cover  very  briefly  last  night, 
is  why  the  Attorney  General  did  not,  in  this 
instance,  hold  out  or  hold  over  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  existing  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  in  bringing  in  a  completely  new 
section  to  that  Act. 

In  other  words,  there  are  three  sections 
under  the  present  Act  and  he  has  brought  into 
being  a  fourth,  completely  diff^erent  section, 
except  that  it  is  not  different.  In  other  words, 
this  new  section  contains  provisions  which 
are  contained  in  the  existing  legislation  and 
which  are  merely  repeated. 

I  speak  of  the  law  with  respect  to  for- 
feitures of  tenancies  and  relief  in  the  courts 
to  tenants  who  have  had  their  leases  seized, 
taken  away  from  them,  or  in  effect  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  landlord.  I  speak  of  the  con- 
sent provisions  having  to  do  with  sub-tenan- 


cies and  the  transfer  of  assignment  of  leases 
from  tenants  or  landlords,  basically  from 
tenants  to  a  second  tenant  who  would  be 
taking  the  place  of  the  first  tenant. 

Under  those  circumstances,  as  our  present 
law  stands,  the  landlord  cannot  withhold  his 
consent  without  adequate  reason.  This  is 
already  in  the  legislation;  it  is  repeated  in 
this  new  section.  The  only  thought  that 
comes  to  me— and  it  may  be  quite  legitimate- 
is  that  with  the  forthcoming  new  study  on 
commercial  tenancies,  the  purpose  of  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  then  to  venture 
upon  a  complete  revision  of  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  having  perhaps  three  sections 
left— those  sections  dealing  with  general  bank- 
ruptcies, either  private  individuals  or  com- 
mercial in  one  area;  then,  in  the  other  two 
areas,  having  part  four  become  part  two  and 
commercial  tenancies  becoming  part  three,  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

It  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister 
in  this  regard.  If  so,  you  know,  you  can 
accept  the  present  situation.  But  if  that  is 
not  the  intent,  then  this  is  duplicative,  pleon- 
astic, and  unnecessary  in  much  of  its  con- 
tent so  far  as  this  section  is  concerned. 

As  my  hon.  leader  said  yesterday,  this  bill 
has  two  complete  and  separate  aspects.  There 
is  the  legal  side  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  the 
legalities  are  concerned,  and  all  the  niceties  of 
the  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  that  formal  structure  is  concerned— fine. 
The  Act  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  committee, 
defective  on  points,  but  relatively  minor 
points.  The  general  intent,  the  thrust  and 
direction  of  this  legislation,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  is  all  to  the  good. 

There  is  always  another  side  to  the  coin  of 
contemporary  life  and  that  is  the  economic 
side.  There  the  hon.  Minister  has  failed 
miserably.  He  has  failed  miserably  as  meas- 
ured against  the  proposals,  contentions,  and 
what-not  of  his  own  committee.  The  law 
reform  commission  went  much  further  than 
the  hon.  Minister  was  prepared  to  go.  You 
see,  the  difficulty  here  is  part  of  what  I  would 
think  was  in  the  Tory  mind— this  compart- 
mentalizing of  segments  of  contemporary  life 
where  you  think  you  can  deal  with  one  aspect 
whfle  ignoring  another  or  at  least  giving  lip 
service.  Making  a  slight  bow  before  you  go 
out  the  door,  touching  the  other,  simply  will 
not  work  in  modem  contemporary  life.  We  are 
an  organic  society  and  one  aspect  of  legisla- 
tion affects  all  others.  The  problem  for  the 
Tory,  I  suspect,  is  to  see  life  steadfly  and  to 
see  it  whole. 
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Refusing  to  see  it  whole  or  to  see  the  total 
implications  on  a  total  social  structure,  eco- 
nomic, legal,  sociological,  and  you  name  it, 
is  a  failure  to  grasp  the  nettle,  to  take  the 
full  impact  of  contemporary  civilization  and 
the  effects  on  landlord  and  tenant  relations. 
Precisely  because  these  effects  had  wide- 
reaching  tentacles  and  resounding  effects  in 
many  aspects  on  the  total  structure,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  been  most— not  loath— but 
hesitant,  cautious— if  you  will,  even  sage— 
about  bringing  forward  the  legislation  to  see 
that  it  did  not  cause  undue  repercussions.  But 
in  the  process  of  doing  that  he  has  created 
—as  is  the  fact  of  contemporary  life,  we  con- 
tend over  here— an  economic  dislocation  going 
the  other  way.  So  great  is  his  fear  of  affecting 
private  property  relationships  by  bringing  in 
rental  review  boards. 

We  will  come  to  the  implications  of  this 
legislation  under  that  head.  This  failure  to 
approach  in  legislation  a  whole  social  posi- 
tion; to  take  all  its  implications  by  giving 
us  a  fillip;  by  giving  us  some  token  of  a 
truncated  notion  of  some  kind  of  bureau,  or 
some  kind  of  administrative  unit,  which  is 
definitely  toothless,  is  a  piece  of  the  most 
innocuous  nonsense  that  I  think  we  have  to 
contend  with. 

I  would  have  thought  under  this  head  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  these  leasehold 
bureaus  completely  out  of  the  legislation 
rather  than  introduce  some  form  of  tokenism 
such  as  this.  I  suppose,  in  order  to  say  that, 
he  was  moving  into  the  administrative  area, 
the  area  on  which  the  city  of  Ottawa  made 
representation  before  a  committee  of  this 
House  a  year  ago,  without  really  moving  into 
it  at  all;  he  is  only  bringing  a  useless  husk 
and  an  empty  device  to  bear  upon  what  is 
really  a  devastating  situation  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  blames  upon  the  Hellyer  task  force 
and  those  other  things  that  are  escalating 
problems  touching  tenancies.  Our  total  failure 
to  provide  adequate  housing  drives  us  into  a 
position  of  saying,  at  least  for  an  interim 
time,  that  some  form  of  control  simply  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  being  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  untold  human  need  and  human 
misery. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Where  has  it  ever  worked? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  the  job  of  governments 
to  contend  and  if  you  cannot  provide  the 
housing  then  you  must  provide  the  next  best 
thing.  If  you  consider  it  lamentable,  then  a 
good  deal  of  life  is  bitter.  I  would  suggest 
for  the  time  being  you  are  simply  going  to 


have  to  do  that  or  suffer  the  contrary  conse- 
quence, namely,  that  individuals  will  be  ham- 
mering at  your  doors,  they  will  be  living  in 
amiouries  in  the  major  cities  of  this  province, 
husbands  will  be  separated  from  wives,  and 
you  will  have  all  the  rigmarole  of  human 
deprivation  that  we  have  outlined  ad  nauseam 
to  this  House  at  an  earlier  time,  which  I  will 
not  go  over  again.  This  is  your  option;  you 
have  not  seized  the  option,  either  on  the  side 
of  that  Minister  or  on  the  side  of  this  Min- 
ister, and  so  in  this  regard  we  feel  that  the 
legislation  is  substantially  vitiated. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  think 
that  Eve,  having  taken  one  bite  of  the  apple, 
destroyed  it,  or  whether  she  had  to  eat  the 
core.  We  do  not  think  you  have  to  get  down 
to  the  core  to  find  that  the  apple  is  bad. 
Overnight,  thinking  about  this  legislation— 
and  I  was  speaking  with  some  lawyers  last 
evening  reviewing  some  aspects  of  it— it  was 
like  a  miasma,  a  passing  away,  a  bad  dream. 
You  know,  all  that  old  stuff;  how  can  we 
possibly  have  lived  with  it  for  so  long  a 
time? 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  things  that  are 
passing  away.  The  security  deposit  concept  is, 
in  a  sense,  passing  away.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  security  deposits;  people  seem  to  get  them 
confused.  On  one  side  of  the  fence  there  is 
advance  rent,  the  last  month  of  the  tenancy. 
Very  many  landlords  take  the  last  two  months, 
and  if  they  can  possibly  gouge  it  out  they 
will  take  the  last  three.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
they  would  take  the  whole  term  at  one  time 
if  they  could  do  it. 

That  is  the  one  kind,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
fairly  legitimate  form  of  economic  protection 
for  the  landlord,  that  he  should  have  some 
kind  of  protection  against  the  skipping  tenant. 
Tenants  do  take  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  leave  him  holding  the  bag  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  pro- 
tected from  that. 

The  second  kind,  of  course,  is  the  security 
deposit,  by  way  of  a  damage  deposit  looking 
to  forms  of  damage  which  may  occur  in  the 
premises,  to  which  the  tenant  would  be  held 
liable.  That  has  become  a  great  viciousness 
in  this  province,  that  form  of  security  deposit. 
The  landlords  have  accumulated  vast  sums  of 
money  under  this  head.  They  have,  in  my 
experience,  and  it  is  quite  personal,  refused 
blatantly  to  return  the  money  when  the 
tenant  left,  without  making  any  pretension 
that  there  was  any  damage  done  at  all.  That 
is  disappearing  and  that  form  of  security 
deposit  was  a  rank  growth  and  is  being 
expunged. 
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A  number  of  ancient  legal  doctrines,  a 
thing  called  interesse  termini  is  finally  being 
removed.  That  meant  that  if  a  tenant  did  not 
go  into  possession  of  a  property,  the  rights 
that  he  required  were,  to  say  the  least,  hardly 
there  at  all.  Unless  he  took  possession  he  was 
just  out  of  luck  with  respect  to  enforcing 
any  rights  that  he  has  against  the  landlord. 

The  area  of  distress  is  a  self-help  remedy. 
It  is  descended  from  the  statute  of  Marl- 
borough in  1245;  it  is  practically  the  last  of 
the  self-help  remedies.  The  people  in  a  civil- 
ized society  no  longer  depend  upon,  you 
know,  torturing  their  opponent  in  order  to 
get  a  little  revenge,  but  landlords  have  been 
able  to  retain  this  privilege  up  until  this 
afternoon,  or  until  this  legislation  finally 
passes.  With  the  disappearance  of  distress 
will  go  substantially  the  role  and  oflBce  of  the 
bailiff  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Although 
there  is  left  to  them  a  certain  area  of  seizures 
of  automobiles  and  refrigerators  that  are  not 
paid  for,  the  bailiff  occupation  substantially 
is  undermined  and  disappears  as  this  legisla- 
tion goes  forward. 

I  am  surprised  we  have  not  heard  more 
protests  from  that  segment  of  the  economy. 
However,  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  this  dis- 
appearance; it  is  a  hangover  from  an  ancient 
day  and  so  be  it. 

Another  doctrine  is  the  frustration  of  con- 
tract. In  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships,  if  a  place  bums  down,  you  are 
expected  and  could  be  expected,  in  the 
absence  of  the  terms  of  your  written  lease 
that  would  prevent  it,  to  go  on  paying  your 
rent  to  the  end  of  the  term,  building  or  no 
building.  This  is  common  law,  and  the 
common  law  is  a  law  that  was  dedicated  not 
to  human  beings— this  is  the  case  in  point- 
but  to  the  protection  of  property  rights,  estate 
interests  of  all  kinds. 

Property  was  king  and  human  beings  were 
fairly  dispensable  commodities  within  that 
magnificent  structure  of  law  of  which  we  are 
all  so  proud.  As  of  today,  when  contracts  are 
frustrated  by  Acts  of  law  or  events  outside 
the  determination  of  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
duals involved,  then  the  usual  terms  of  con- 
tract come  to  bear  and  are  in  effect  and  the 
contract  is  brought  to  an  end.  I  think  to  some 
extent  the  Attorney  General  is  also  going  to 
have  to  look  into  The  Short  Forms  of  Leases 
Act  with  a  view  to  altering  some  of  the 
provisions  therein  in  light  of  this  present 
legislation  in  due  course,  but  I  think  he  is 
well  aware  of  that.  However,  the  laws  are 
being  greatly  affected  as  this  goes  through. 


In  the  business  of  the  interdependence  of 
covenants,  again  the  sacrosancity  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  said  that  a  tenant  was  under  obli- 
gation to  pay  his  rent  come  what  may.  As 
they  say  in  the  vernacular,  "Come  hell  or 
high  water  you  pay  the  rent",  whether  you 
have  got  heat,  whether  the  roof  is  falling  in, 
whether  the  foundations  are  undermined, 
whether  there  are  boll  weevils  in  the  belfry, 
it  does  not  matter  a  bit,  the  rent  has  to  be 
paid.  The  complete  interdependence  of  cove- 
nants is  one  area  of  the  law  that  that  has 
survived  and  that  is  curious.  Our  law,  other- 
wise and  traditionally  has  said  that  if  one 
man  has  to  perform  an  obligation  over  here 
unless  he  does  so,  a  second  man  is  under  no 
obligation  to  reciprocate— and  why  should  he? 
That  has  not  been  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  nor  is  it  now.  The  business  of  repairs 
are  always  considered  a  howling  disaster. 
That  a  tenant  can  go  into  premises,  be  forced 
into  premises— because  he  has  not  got  any- 
where else  to  go— which  are  wholly  unin- 
habitable is  deplorable.  There  is  only  one 
area  of  the  law  in  which  the  landlord  is 
under  obligation  to  provide  habitable  accom- 
modation, and  that  is  where  he  gives  fur- 
nished premises. 

We  are  now  going  to  make  it  mandatory 
upon  the  landlord  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, upkeep  and  support  of  his  own 
property.  After  all,  he  is  the  economic  bene- 
ficiary of  that  property.  Why  should  the 
tenant?  A  tenant  in  an  apartment  house  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  today,  except  for  his  lease 
—and  even  if  you  look  at  all  the  leases  that 
I  have  ever  seen— is  obliged  to  repair  the  taps. 
If  there  is  a  flooding  it  is  his  business.  If 
a  pipe  to  the  electric  system  goes  off,  strictiy 
speaking  it  is  his  baby.  If  the  hot  water  pipe 
breaks  in  the  bathroom,  he  has  to  repair  it. 
The  landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  step  in 
and  do  any  of  these  things,  but  under  our 
new  legislation  he  is.  All  to  the  good,  and 
high  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  you  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  legislation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Is  the 
member  for  Downsview  suffering  under  the 
right  of  distress? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduplicate  and 
say  all  over  what  I  said  so  badly  a  few 
minutes  ago— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  did.  It  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  Lawlof:  I  was  touching  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  wholeness  of  life  and  the  business 
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of  economic  relationships  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  attended  to  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  which  we  consider  vital  to  the 
eflficacy  and  to  the  tenor  of  that  legislation- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  would  rather  have  no 
statute  at  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  sufficient  grounds  for 
any  civic-minded  citizen  to  take  a  look  of 
askance  at  the  legislation  and  to  pillory  it, 
to  say  that  it  fails  on  this  count.  That  does 
not  say  anything  against  it.  To  say  something 
is  so  white  that  you  cannot  say  there  is 
blackness  in  the  distance  also,  and  that  you 
see  things  in  complete  black  and  white 
shades,  as  apparently  the  member  does— he 
cannot  see  any  niceties  of  differentiation  in 
the  shading— that  is  an  affliction  I  do  not  wish 
upon  anybody. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Oh,  he 
knows  the  difference,  he  is  just  trying  to 
justify  his  acts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to 
consider  sending  this  bill— I  know  we  all  want 
it  to  go  through  very  quickly— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  not  confident.  You  all 
want  it  to  go  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  want  this  bill  sent  to  the 
legal  bills  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  want  to  add  a  reasoned 
amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  us  face  the  bitter  facts  of 
life,  they  have  one  or  two  more  members 
than  we  have  at  the  moment.  But  in  any 
event  I  would  ask  for  the  reference  so  that 
we  may  discuss  some  of  these  propositions 
before  the  committee  itself. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  value  here  in 
this  Act,  which  I  can  find,  as  a  spot  of  green 
in  that  bedizened  colour  scheme,  is  that  you 
made  provision  under  The  Election  Act,  or  at 
least  you  made  electoral  provision,  that  mem- 
bers of  parties  may  go  into  the  environs  and 
go  into  the  buildings  of  apartment  houses, 
which  we  have  been  excluded  from  in  our 
election  campaigns  previously,  and  which  I 
have  always  felt  to  be  a  most  undemocratic 
procedure.  I  noticed,  however,  in  yesterdays 
Star,  on  the  front  page,  arising  out  of  that 
municipal  election,  that  in  one  apartment 
house,  in  which  120  people  were  living,  only 
one  voted. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  in  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  do  not  care  where  it  was,  it 
jcould  be  in  your  riding;  of  course  it  would 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  not  to  have  them 


voting,  they  would  probably  vote  against  you, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  guess  I  have  gotten  to  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  you  came  back  from 
your  holiday  too  soon. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  always  think  you  give  what 
you  get,  you  know.  If  you  do  not  give  a 
little  better  then  there  is  no  point  in  getting. 
At  any  event,  an  element  in  the  community, 
an  ever-growing  element  which  are  apart- 
ment house  dwellers,  people  who  are  tenants 
of  these  buildings,  are  being  isolated,  or 
isolating  themselves,  more  and  more.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  sociological  phenomenon 
is,  but  we  ought  not  to  encourage  it  in  any 
way,  and  by  bringing  this  particular  section 
into  being,  we  are  giving  the  possibility  at 
least  of  bringing  them  closer  into  the  com- 
munity and  reaching  them,  in  an  effective 
way.  I  suspect  that  it  is  not  these  people, 
but  that  they  are  isolated  by  the  superinten- 
dents of  buildings  and  by  the  apartment 
owners  themselves  who  do  not  want  sanitary 
problems,  problems  of  cleaning,  and  so  on, 
connected  with  people  traversing  through 
their  hallways.  It  is  as  simple  as  that  and  as 
simple-minded  as  that,  so  that  they  will  ex- 
clude whoever  they  possibly  can  from  the 
building,  but  to  exclude  the  democratic  pro- 
cess from  the  apartment  house  is,  in  our 
increasing  apartment  dwelling  population,  to 
exclude  democracy  itself  as  I  see  it  growing 
in  these  great  cities.  So  that  move  is  to  be 
commended. 

Another  one  that  has  value  is  the  business 
of  trying  to  contend— I  do  not  know  how 
effectively— in  your  legislation  toward  the  end 
of  the  bill,  with  retaliatory  evictions  of  all 
kinds,  where  landlords,  knowing  tenants  are 
taking  issue  with  the  way  they  are  carrying 
on  their  affairs,  then  bring  to  bear  the  full 
vindictive  power  of  the  law,  even  the  present 
law,  with  respect  to  punishing  that  tenant  for 
speaking  up  with  respect  to  his  rights.  This 
could  occur  in  a  wide  range  of  civil  rights 
legislation  and  with  respect  to  the  rights 
that  you  are  seeking  to  write  into  this  legis- 
lation, and  you  set  up  preventative  measures 
hitting  the  landlord  between  the  eyes  as  to 
taking  these  repressive  measures  in  retalia- 
tion on  tenants.  The  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  report  is  fairly  lengthy.  It  goes 
somewhat  further,  I  think,  on  the  whole— and 
we  can  discuss  it  in  committee.  But  I  do  not 
know  just  how  effective  your  legislation  would 
be  in  bringing  this  to  a  halt  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing these  landlords  who  try  such  a  thing, 
before  the  courts.  .,  , 
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Another  matter  that  is  ignored  in  the  legis- 
lation and  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be 
given  some  area  of  cognizance,  is  that  you 
make  no  provision  for  tenants  associations. 
They  are  a  new  upswelling,  upcoming 
phenomenon,  and  they  are  part  of  the  general 
group  democracy,  having  Jeffersonian  roots, 
I  suppose,  but  which  are  beginning  to  charac- 
terize our  society,  and  all  to  the  good.  It 
means  that  more  and  more  individuals  are 
working  together  in  units,  in  their  common 
interest,  and  so  on,  are  coming  into  being. 

The  index  of  a  society  is  the  number  of  its 
citizens  who  participate  in  group  activities 
of  various  kinds,  and  anything  we  can  do  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  group  activity  in  all 
its  manifold  relationships,  gives  a  richness,  a 
variety  of  tenor  and  a  direction  to  our 
economy  and  our  society,  which  it  would 
otherwise  lack.  As  I  say,  in  your  legislation 
you  give  no  scope  to  this,  and  certainly  you 
could,  within  the  terms  of  the  tenants  asso- 
ciations do  something  with  respect  to  recog- 
nizing that  the  associations  have  a  vital  and 
beneficial  role  to  play. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  you  have  a  three- 
tiered  concept  set  out  in  the  law  reform  com- 
mission—the leasehold  advisory  bureau,  what 
they  call  "labs";  the  rent  review  officer,  and 
the  rent  review  boards.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  law  commission  felt  them- 
selves on  fairly  shifty  and  tentative  ground 
when  they  were  obliged,  through  sheer  force 
of  conscience  and  social  concern— which  this 
commission  is  noted  for— to  enter  into  this 
treacherous  territory.  They  did  it  as  forcibly 
as  they  knew  how  within  the  confines  of  the 
kind  of  expertise  that  they  have.  They  came 
up  with  these  various  recommendations  which 
were  read  by  my  deputy  leader  yesterday. 
For  some  reason  you  truncated  their  pos- 
sibilities. For  instance,  at  the  second  level, 
the  rent  review  officer:  What  is  the  intent 
now;  who  will  man  your  bureaus  as  you  see 
it;  what  will  be  the  role  of  those  people  who 
man  it?  It  is  innocuous,  there  is  nothing  they 
can  possibly  do.  Even  the  device  that  was 
proposed  to  be  used  by  the  law  refonn  com- 
mission, touching  the  business  of  review  of- 
ficers failing  to  bring  landlord  and  tenant 
together,  and  whoever  was  at  fault,  referring 
that  on  to  the  local  municipality  so  that  the 
local  municipality  could,  in  turn,  publish  in 
the  newspaper  the  result  of  the  adjudication- 
even  that  is  not  retained  in  this  legislation. 
What  sanction  have  you  got?  What  way  have 
you  got  of  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear? 
Surely  some  measure,  at  least  the  measure  of 
public  opinion  ought  to  be  involved  here  to 


bring  recalcitrant  tenants  or  landlords  to  heel. 
There  is  none  whatsoever,  so  you  set  up  these 
blind  and  empty  boards. 

Surely  we,  as  members  in  this  Legislature, 
perform  this  sort  of  function  as  well  as  any- 
one else,  or  we  who  run  service  centres  in 
our  ridings  are  perpetually  doing  it,  we  can 
give  them  advice  in  this  particular  area.  We 
can  go  a  good  deal  further  in  our  individual 
capacities  from  what  your  board  does;  we 
can  at  least  write  out  the  writs  for  them,  or 
go  down  to  the  courthouse  and  see  that  the 
writs  are  issued.  This  board,  of  a  purely  ad- 
visory nature,  I  would  advise  not  be  brought 
into  being  at  all. 

It  will  cost  money,  it  will  proliferate  the 
bureaucracy  and  it  will  be  completely  inef- 
fective. If  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  the 
extra  steps  that  are  advocated  then  do  not 
take  any  step  at  all  because  there  is  no  point 
in  stepping  into  the  quicksand  if  you  cannot 
step  back  out  of  it  again,  and  that,  I  assume, 
is  what  you  are  doing  in  this  particular 
legislation. 

I  would  like,  in  winding  up,  to  make  some 
mention  of  the  social  import  of  the  general 
provisions  of  this  new  landlord  and  tenant 
legislation  as  set  out  by  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, whose  work  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for,  not  the  least  because  of  what 
they  have  done  in  terms  of  assisting  in  an 
analysis  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
They  say: 

These  nostrums  have  general  validity  to 
our  social  purpose  and  to  what  we  think 
of  the  public  weal.  A  further  assumption 
that  underlies  this  study  is  that  the  extent 
to  which  contractual  provisions  can  equal- 
ize the  position  of  residential  tenants  is 
limited  by  the  disparity  of  bargaining  power 
between  the  parties.  Throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gainsaid  and  questioned  the 
proposition  that  always  assumed,  in  con- 
tractual relationships,  that  the  parties  were 
equal.  It  was  the  most  patent  piece  of 
nonsense;  it  was  the  mythology  of  the  past 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  the 
mythology  we  are  here  to  destroy,  or  to 
demythologize,  as  the  theologians  say. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  attractive  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
availability  of  accommodation  which  dis- 
torts the  balance  of  power  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant. 

This  is  page  15: 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  accept  freedom 
of  contract  at  any  given  t^me  as  a  fact  in 
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the  area  of  landlord-tenant  relationship  any 
more  than  it  is  in  the  mortgagor-mortgagee 
relationships. 

They  point  out  how  you  have  modified  over 
the  years  the  mortgagor-mortgagee  relation- 
ship and  a  number  of  other  contractual  con- 
ditional sales  relationships  that  have  done 
nothing  whatsoever  in  this  particular  regard. 
On  the  following  page,  I  think  what  they 
have  to  say  is  a  very  interesting  social  com- 
mentary: 

Tenants  do  not  often  insist  that  changes 
be  made  in  the  lease  provisions,  just  as 
mortgagors  do  not  request  changes  in  the 
terms  of  the  standard  form  of  a  mortgagee's 
mortgage.  From  this  fact  one  might  infer 
that  standard  terms  are  agreed  to  more  or 
less  freely. 

This  conclusion  overlooks  the  fact  that 
these  contracts  have  now  become  virtually 
contracts  of  adhesion.  The  belief  that  one 
ought  to  be  bound  by  one's  bargain  freely 
arrived  at  is  not  the  question,  but  too  often 
apparent  freedom  of  contract  does  not  stand 
up  to  first  examination. 

The  Legislature  has  recognized  this  fact  in 
relation  to  mortgage  contracts  and  with  re- 
spect to  various  contracts  made  in  personal 
property  security  and  consumer  contracts  of 
purchase  and  sale.  In  each  of  these  latter  cases 
statutory  protection  recognizes  inequality  of 
bargaining  power,  and  if  you  carry  this  in- 
equality position  of  bargaining  power  into  the 
other  areas  of  our  economic  life  it  might  open 
some  doors  for  you  and  give  you  some  fresh 
air  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

It  is  always  the  problem  of  justice  which  is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  equality  of  bar- 
gaining position.  Where  there  is  not  equality 
of  bargaining  position  to  tliat  extent,  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  justice  of  the  situation. 

This  landlord  and  tenant  relationship  is  a 
howling  defect  because  there  was  not  in- 
equality at  all.  But  even  in  lighter  relations 
these  days  and  for  long  past,  there  has  been 
no  true  equality  in  bargaining  position  if  you 
looked  at  it  hard.  They  say  in  each  of  these 
latter  cases,  statutory  protection  recognizes 
inequality  of  bargaining  positions  and  the 
absence  of  freedom  contract  in  any  real  sense. 

I  will  not  go  on  reading  it.  The  tenor  of  this 
document  is  progressive,  intelligent,  and  weigh- 
ing the  true  proportions  of  these  times.  If  you, 
as  a  government,  would  carry  over  this  sort 
of  thinking  into  other  areas  of  economic  life, 
then  we  over  here  would  not  stand  a  chance, 
but  as  things  are  I  think  we  may  occupy  your 
seats  shortly. 


The  final  thing  I  want  to  say  on  this  land- 
lord and  tenant  relationship  is  to  return 
momentarily  to  the  business  of  the  intertwin- 
ing, the  organic  unity  of  the  economic  and  the 
legal.  This  failure  to  regard  these  two  things 
as  inextricably  meshed— that  you  cannot  deal 
with  one  area  of  legislation  without  taking  its 
economic  consequences  into  consideration— is 
vital  to  this  debate. 

On  one  side  of  the  fence  you  have  been 
accused,  and  rightly  accused  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  of  effectively, 
in  the  course  of  this  legislation,  increasing 
rents.  Landlords  are  a  little  scared  of  the  loss 
of  their  security  deposits  and  about  the 
moneys  they  obtain  from  that  form  of  invest- 
ment, free  of  any  interest  situation  at  all. 

Because  they  are  being  placed  in  a  position 
which  is  comparable  to  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation and  not  in  the  privileged  status  they 
have  henceforth  enjoyed,  now  they  will  react, 
and  react  in  an  economic  sense  as  everybody 
does  when  they  are  caught  in  a  situation.  They 
will  increase  the  rents  to  forfend  against  un- 
imaginable disasters  which  will  never  occur, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  yesterday. 

But  they  generate  these  monsters,  these  odd 
notions,  and  use  them  legitimately  or  illegiti- 
mately, as  the  reason  for  increasing  the  rents. 

It  is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  In  bring- 
ing the  legislation  to  being  you  inconsequen- 
tially, and  I  am  sure  with  no  deliberation— 
the  problem  is  the  lack  of  deliberation;  no 
deliberation  ahead  of  time— you  did  not  intend 
this  consequence.  But  it  is  happening. 

So  it  only  gives  double  enforcement  to  an 
argument  that  we  use  that  within  the  terms 
and  amplitude  of  this  legislation,  some  pro- 
vision providing  for  the  structuring  and  main- 
tenance control  of  rents  in  the  province  ought 
to  have  been  provided  for. 

If  you  had  done  it  in  the  ambit  of  this 
legislation,  the  present  increases  which  are 
coming  about  as  a  result  of  the  legislation 
itself,  would  have  been  forfended  against. 
The  very  evil  that  we  are  seeking  to  cure,  the 
plenary  and  central  evil  in  this  present  land- 
lord situation— the  escalating  rents,  the  goug- 
ing that  does  take  place  because  of  an  artificial 
economic  situation— were  largely  created  by 
the  inadequacies  of  this  government. 

That  is  where  the  central  plight  lies.  That 
is  where  the  law  reform  commission  recog- 
nized the  crux  of  the  issue  lay— not  all  the  nice 
legal  changes  which  we  accept  and  affirm  and 
say,  "Thank  heavens". 

But  let  us  stay  where  the  crunch  is— at  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  And  the  crux  of  the  matter 
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in  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  case  that  I 
can  think  of  and  this  is  even  true  in  the  case 
of  love,  is  economic. 

You  have  not  provided  against  the  econo- 
mic, you  have  not  forfended,  and  that  being 
the  case  we  feel  we  have  no  alternative  in  the 
total  environmental  situation  except  to  say 
that  while  we  are  glad  to  see  the  clauses, 
you  do  not  go  far  enough.  You  fail. 

The  thing  is  too  foreshortened,  too  trun- 
cated, and  too  inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
needs  that  are  facing  us  all  outside  the  doors 
of  this  House. 


/ 


Mr.    R.    H.    Knight    (Port    Arthur):    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  second  reading  of  Bill  234,  ap- 
-proval  in  principle,  as  well  as  to  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  party  to  the  left. 

I  have  great  misgivings  about  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
member  who  just  spoke  and  the  deputy 
leader  of  that  party  when  they  warned  this 
Legislature  and  this  House  that  this  legisla- 
tion, because  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  is 
going  to  bring  about  a  rash  of  increases  in 
the  rentals  across  this  country,  at  least  as  far 
as  apartments  and  buildings  are  concerned. 

I  think  landlords  are  probably  the  bossiest, 
most  self-righteous  kind  of  people  you  could 
find  anywhere,  primarily  because  they  have 
been  subject  to  abuse  at  one  time  or  another 
with  tenants.  Some  tenants  have  absolutely  no 
concern  whatsoever  for  the  property  of  others, 
as  we  all  know. 

I  would  not  say  that  tenants  as  a  general 
rule  have  disregard  for  the  property  that  they 
are  leasing,  but  there  are  enough  to  make 
landlords  become  very  dictatorial,  very  deter- 
mined not  to  be  put  down. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  calibre  of  people 
is  going  to  take  this  kind  of  one-sided  legisla- 
tion. It  is  one-sided  too.  The  landlords  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way  for  years  and  years, 
but  now  under  this  legislation,  as  I  see  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  tenant  who  is  favoured. 

I  am  afraid  that  here  again  is  legislation 
that  the  government,  and  this  House  is  rush- 
ing into  too  quickly.  We  are  so  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  legislation  that  we  are 
bringing  it  right  to  the  fore  right  away. 

I  believe  in  the  basic  principle  that  is  in- 
dicated in  this  legislation,  in  other  words  to 
bring  some  of  the  just  society  to  the  tenants. 
I  am  all  for  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  legislation  go  a  step  further  until  it  has 
the  necessary  protection  in  it  that  is  required. 


I  would  have  to  ask  the  Minister  to  what 
extent  the  landlords  have  been  consulted  and 
what  has  been  their  unitial  reaction  to  this 
proposed  legislation?  I  must  admit  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  their  reaction  has  been.  But  I 
think  the  first  reaction  we  are  going  to  get 
from  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  loud  one  from 
the  landlords  and  after  that  it  is  going  to  be 
from  the  tenants.  The  reaction  from  the 
tenants,  which  is  that  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion which  this  legislation,  I  think,  seems 
primarily  to  serve,  is  going  to  be  much  louder 
than  that  of  the  landlords.  Essentially  we  are 
going  to  be  right  back  where  we  started  from. 

Certainly  justice  will  be  done  in  many  ways 
through  this  legislation  but  who  is  the  tenant 
going  to  go  to  when  his  rent  is  put  up?  Is  he 
going  to  go  to  this  proposed  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  board,  when  this  legislation 
does  not  even  compel  municipalities  to  bring 
in  such  bodies?  It  is  left  up  to  the  mimi- 
cipality  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  legislation  in  the  second- 
last  section  here,  108,  you  can  see  that  the 
boards  or  the  advisory  bureaus,  rather,  as 
they  are  called  here  in  the  Act,  are  authorized 
to  receive  complaints  and  seek  to  mediate 
disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants.  That 
seems  terribly  weak  to  me.  I  do  not  really 
see  where  the  tenant  is  going  to  have  any 
recourse  except  to  take  the  landlord  to  court, 
is  that  what  he  is  going  to  have  to  do?  Of 
course,  this  is  a  free  enterprise  society,  so 
who  is  to  stop  the  landlord  from  charging  an 
unfair  rent? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  deputy  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  I  think  that  group 
and  its  spokesmen  are  right  this  time,  I  can- 
not see  it  any  other  way.  I  think  this  House 
is  being  too  precipitous  in  bringing  in  this 
legislation  and  I  think  it  should  be  sent  back 
to  committee  right  now.  The  people  this 
House  seeks  to  serve  with  this  legislation  are 
going  to  be  the  first  ones  to  come  back  and 
condemn  us  if  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of 
legislation.  I  am  thinking  of  the  tax  rebate 
system  that  was  brought  in  last  year  and  what 
happened  there  when  we  sought  to  give  a 
rebate  of  property  tax  to  the  tenant.  The 
landlord  passed  on  the  rebate  all  right,  he 
was  forced  to  by  law,  but  then  he  just  simply 
put  up  the  rent  and  the  people  who  really 
condemned  us  were  the  tenants  and  the  land- 
lords as  well.  Because  I  think  that  was  mshed 
in  too  quickly,  it  was  not  thought  out 
properly.  I  am  not  for  supporting  legislation 
of   this    kind    going   any   further   than   even 
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second   reading,    a   step   further,    until    it   is 
exactly  what  it  should  be. 

So  I  am  notifying  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  Legislature,  that  I  will  support  the 
amendment  that  has  been  introduced,  for 
those  reasons. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  only  to 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  that  is 
here.  I  did  speak  at  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  moved  the  amendment. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale  and  to  his  colleague, 
the  member  for  Lakeshore,  and  now  the  hon. 
member  for  the  Lakehead— 

Mr.  Knight:  Port  Arthur! 

Mr.  Singer:  —speaking  apparently  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  suspect- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   Mr.   Speaker,   on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  member  spoke  yesterday  to 
this- 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Not  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  has  a  point  of  order  at  the  moment. 
It  was  raised  with  me  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dovimsview  before  he  rose  to  speak. 
At  the  moment  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
while  a  member  may  only  engage  once  in 
a  debate  in  the  House,  the  debate  at  the 
moment  is  on  a  different  matter  than  the  de- 
bate upon  which  we  originally  embarked. 
The  rules  of  the  House  state  that  when  an 
amendment  has  been  moved,  then  the  debate 
will  be  on  the  amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
ruling  at  the  moment  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  The  hon.  member 
could  have  very  easily  anticipated  our  motion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  just  now  is 
just  as  specious  as  the  rest  of  his  remarks 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  If  I  may  get 
on  with  some  remarks  addressed  to  the  par- 
ticular amendment,  Mr.  Speaker.  While  the 
hen.  member  for  Fort  William- 
Mr.  Knight:  Port  Arthurl 

Mr.  Singer:  —appeared  to  support  the 
amendment— as    the   member    for    Lakeshore 


interjected— he  did  it  not  for  the  same  reasons 
as  those  put  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  or  by  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
the  member  for  Riverdale.  Really,  if  you 
listen  to  what  the  member  for  Fort  William 
said— and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  look  at  some  of  the  remarks  related 
to  the  amendment— he  said  that  unless  a 
piece  of  legislation  is  perfect,  we  should 
not  bring  it  in. 

I  tliink  that  in  this  House  there  are  117 
somewhat  less  than  perfect  members,  includ- 
ing the  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  and  I  would  be  surprised  if  any 
piece  of  legislation  brought  forward,  sir,  is 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  that  face 
tiie  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Cer- 
tainly the  problem  that  faces  the  landlord  and 
tenant  relationship  is  a  complex  one. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  member  for  Fort 
William  has  been  over  the  two  years  he 
has  been  here— 

Mr.  Knight:  Port  Arthurl 

Mr.  Singer:  Port  Arthur,  I  am  sorry.  He 
has  been  unable  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
made  concerning  the  importance  of  reorient- 
ing the  laws  that  govern  this  landlord  and 
tenant  relationship.  Before  he  sought  and 
found  his  new-found  status  in  this  House, 
he  was  among  those  who  agreed  with  the 
arguments  put  forward— at  least  for  the  two 
years  he  has  been  here— that  we  do  need  a 
bill  of  rights  for  tenants. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  now  he  is  independent. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  now  he  is  independent 
and  he  has  changed  his  mind  and  he  says, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  think  his  words  have  to 
be  assessed  in  this  light— he  says  let  us  not 
have  a  bill  until  it  is  perfect  and  until  we 
are  absolutely  100  per  cent  sure  that  nobody 
is  going  to  be  harmed.  Well,  he  lives  in  a 
never-never  world,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  see  any  statute  that  anyone  is  able 
to  write  that  is  going  to  be  perfect  and  not 
going  to  do  anyone  any  harm. 

If  we  wait  for  that  degree  of  perfection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  wait— I  think 
it  was  the  phrase  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  used— till  hell  freezes  over  until  we 
achieve  that  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  never  say  a  thing  like 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  wants  to  delay  action  to  help  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  is  up  to  him. 
I   hope   that   the   people   in  his   riding  will 
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understand  that  he  would  rather  do  nothing 
at  the  moment  to  help  tenants— and  I  think 
that  speaks  well  for  the  point  of  view  he  is 
putting  forward. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to  interpret 
my  remarks.  Why  does  he  not  say  what  he 
feels  about  the  amendments?  I  do  not  need 
anyone  really— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  no 
point  of  order.  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  quite  entitled  to  interpret  the  mem- 
ber's remarks,  that  is  quite  within  the  scope 
of  his  position.  There  is  no  point  of  order 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Knight:  On  a  point  of  order  again,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  misinterpret. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  has  a 
point  of  order,  he  may  make  it. 

Mr.  Knight:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  misleading  the  House.  He  is  mislead- 
ing the  House  by  stating  that  I  have  said 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  for  tenants- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  is  quite  capable 
of  determining  whether  that  is  so  or  not  and 
I  think  the  member  for  Downsview  is  entitled 
to  complete  his  discussion  of  the  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  rule  that  there  is  no  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let 
me  turn  now  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
member  for  Lakeshore.  It  has  been  rather 
fascinating,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  listen  to  the 
illogic  that  lies  behind  the  introduction  of 
this  motion.  Along  with  many  of  us,  the  hon. 
members  of  the  NDP  have  urged  that  there 
be  a  bill  of  rights  for  tenants,  and  we  brought 
here— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  were  the  first. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  want  to  debate  the 
amendment.  Quite  apart  from  who  was  first, 
the  record  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  the  NDP  want  to  sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time.  They,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  member  for  Port  Arthur, 
would  rather  have  nothing  if  you  look  at 
their  amendment,  than  to  have  some  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  relationship.  The 
member  for  Lakeshore  at  least  was  more  open 
in  his  approval  of  many  sections  of  the  Act 
than  was  the  member  for  Riverdale.  While  he 
gave  lip  service  to  his  support  of  the  motion, 


he  would  probably  stand  up  and  attempt  to 
support  it  in  his  vote.  He  did  it  at  some 
length  and  I  thought  quite  intelligendy. 

I  endorse  many  of  his  provisions  of  this 
Act,  because  their  ideas  that  he  has  put  for- 
ward and  I  have  put  forward  and  the  law 
reform  commission  has  put  forward,  we  have 
debated  over  many  years.  I  thought  that  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
made  abundant  good  sense.  They  would  have 
made  much  more  sense  if  he  did  not  have  to 
conclude  them  with  his  unfortunate  support 
for  this  motion.  It  is  designed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  to  say  this  with  great  regret,  only  to 
allow  the  NDP  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  look  at  it.  T^is  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says:  "The  House  is  of  the  opinion  the 
bill  is  fundamentally  defective  in  principle 
in  that  it  fails  to  make  provisions  for  rental 
review  offices  and  for  rental  review  boards  to 
control  the  rising  of  the  rents  in  the  province." 
That  is  quite  correct  and  with  that  we  cannot 
find  any  objection.  In  fact,  if  the  members 
had  listened  to  my  earlier  remarks  and  the 
remarks  of  my  leader,  they  would  have  found 
that  was  the  first  point  of  the  bill  that  we 
addressed  ourselves  to. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Justice  has 
a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  you  have  touched  on  this  before,  but 
with  respect,  sir,  a  debate  on  a  second  read- 
ing of  a  bill  is  a  debate  on  principles  of  the 
bill.  While  I  also  am  grateful  for  the  remarks 
the  hon.  member  is  making  now,  those  that 
he  made  earlier  indicated  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  support  the  bill.  Otherwise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  starts:  "This  House 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  fundamentally 
defective  in  principle  in  that  .  .  ."  and  so  on. 
Surely  the  amendment  must  refer  to  principle; 
it  must  attack  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Surely  any  debate  on  the  amendment  must 
be  a  debate  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  member  is  speaking 
twice  on  the  principle  of  the  bill.  If  this  was 
not  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  it  will  be  open, 
I  suppose,  to  every  member  in  this  House  to 
move  an  amendment.  We  could  have  every 
member  then  again  debate  each  amendment 
which  would  be  a  continuous  performance, 
world  without  end. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect,  that 
the  hon.  member  is  speaking  twice  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill.  While  I  enjoy  his 
remarks  and  realize  he  is  supporting  the  bill, 
if  you  do  not  rule  him  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  he  will  shorten  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  quite  understand  the  view 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  I  would  point 
out  that  if  amendments  were  to  continue 
to  be  introduced,  we  would  be  in  the  same 
position,  perhaps,  in  the  House,  as  we  were 
earlier  before  the  rules  were  amended.  If 
we  should  find  any  such  abuse  of  the  rules 
as  they  presently  exist,  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  would  take  action  to  see  that  it  would 
no  longer  exist. 

I  have  ruled  that  as  long  as  the  member 
for  Downsview  speaks  on  the  amendment, 
which  in  my  opinion  he  is  still  doing,  and 
continues  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  we 
have  come  through  this  many  times.  To  speak 
on  an  amendment  to  a  motion  of  this  sort, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  impinge  a  certain 
amount  of  the  principle  which  in  this  case 
has  been  discussed  by  the  member  already. 
Therefore,  I  have  made  it  abundantly  plain 
to  the  member,  in  a  note  before  he  spoke 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  he  has 
to  endeavour,  and  I  am  sure  he  will,  to  keep 
to  the  amendment.  My  ruling,  which  I  made 
previously,  is  still  standing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  your  amendment  you  spoke  to  when 
you  introduced  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  first-numbered  clause  in  the 
amendment  deals  with  the  failure  to  make 
provisions  for  rental  review  offices  or  rental 
review  boards,  to  control  the  rising  level 
of  rents  in  this  province. 

As  I  said  when  I  spoke  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate and  my  leader  spoke,  we  both  com- 
mented on  the  same  point.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  last  section  of  the  Act  dealing  with 
landlord  and  tenant  advisory  bureaus  is  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.  At  the  appropriate  time 
we  will  move  an  amendment  to  that  section. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  had  the  NDP 
taken  the  same  approach  we  could  have  had 
the  best  of  what  this  debate  would  be  able 
to  produce,  rather  than  trying  to  throw  the 
bill  out  for  the  present  time  pending  a  re- 
drafting of  it.  Because  that,  in  essence,  is 
what  their  motion  says. 
The  second  part  is: 

That  it  fails  to  confront  or  deal  with  the 
present  disparity  between  available  housing 
units  and  the  needs  of  the  population  at 
rentals  which  people  can  afford  to  pay,  or 


provide  adequate  organs  for  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

Certainly,  except  for  the  last  phrase,  "the 
provision  of  adequate  organs  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,"  it  seems  to  relate  to  the  first 
clause. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  repeat  in  their  amendment  the  essence 
of  the  debate  that  took  place  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  when  his 
estimates  were  before  this  House.  Certainly, 
I  share  the  view  that  there  is  a  terrible  short- 
age of  housing  in  this  province.  I  share  the 
view  that  apartment  rentals  are  too  high, 
much  higher  than  they  should  be,  and  that 
people  who  are  earning  average  wages  in  the 
province  have  great  diflBculty  in  finding  rea- 
sonably priced  housing  and  apartment  accom- 
modation. 

But  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  that  is  not 
part  of  the  principle  of  this  bill  at  all.  That 
is  a  part  of  a  very  valid  criticism  to  be 
directed  to  the  policies  of  the  government 
insofar  as  they  have  authority  and  control 
over  the  provision  of  housing.  I  share  with 
them— I  completely  share  with  them— in  fact, 
well,  I  am  not  going  to  say  who  was  first. 
We,  in  this  party,  believe  one  of  the  most 
serious  deficiencies  in  this  government's  per- 
formance has  been  their  lack  of  ability  to 
provide  adequate  housing.  That  ddes  not 
relate  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  relating  to 
landlord  and  tenant. 

My  suggestion,  sir,  insofar  as  part  2  of  this 
is  concerned,  is  that  it  is  another  part  of  this 
snow-job  that  they  are  trying  to  carry  out 
to  convince  the  people  of  Ontario  that  really 
they  are  going  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds  again.  They  want  the  landlord  and 
tenant  law  to  be  reformed,  but  really  they 
do  not  want  it  done  at  this  time  or  in  this 
way  without  certain  other  things  going  along 
with  it. 

I  say  that  it  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
when  he  said  "We  must  have  some  form  of 
control  of  rents".  He  did  not  use  rent  con- 
trol and  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  a  rental  review  board  is  going  to 
provide  that  kind  of  control.  I  would  like 
to  try  it.  That  is  what  the  law  reform  com- 
mission recommended;  that  is  what  we  have 
spoken  about  in  this  House  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
going  to  work  as  some  of  us  hope  it  might. 
However,  it  is  going  to  work  far  better  than 
anything  we  now  have  in  the  statute. 
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What  I  was  interested  in,  though,  was  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
avoided  the  use  of  the  words  "rent  control". 
I  would  think  that  if  the  NDP  really  meant 
that  rent  had  to  be  controlled,  they  would 
have  said,  "Let  us  now  have  rent  control". 
They  did  not  say  that  because  they  know  it 
brings  with  it  wage  control.  They  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  cannot  have  one  without 
the  other.  It  is  very  fascinating  that  those 
people  are  so  concerned— and  rightly  con- 
cerned; I  do  not  attribute  bad  motives  to 
them— about  the  level  of  rentals,  but  they 
are  not  prepared  to  say  at  the  moment  that 
if  we  want  real  rent  control  we  have  to  have 
wage  control. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  a  preliminary 
period  whereby  we  try  rental  review  boards; 
and  if  that  does  not  work,  as  I  have  said  and 
as  my  leader  said,  we  would  be  in  favour  of 
rent  control,  perhaps  with  all  the  other  econ- 
omic controls  that  have  to  go  with  it.  We  have 
said  that  on  several  occasions  in  this  House. 

I  wonder  if  the  NDP  have  not  been  some- 
thing less  than  straightforward  when  they 
have  so  carefully  gone  around  this.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say,  "Horrors  of  horrors,  rents 
are  too  high;  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  it.  But  not  rent  controls,  because  it 
means  wage  controls".  I  have  not  heard  one 
of  them  say,  "Let  us  have  wage  controls".  I 
would  like  to  hear  one  of  them  say  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course  you  would. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  of  course  I  would,  of 
course  I  would,  and  the  unions  would  like  to 
hear  you  say  that,  too.  But  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  my  final 
point  insofar  as  these  remarks  are  concerned. 
The  last  phrase  in  the  amendment  says: 

And  this  House  is  further  of  the  opinion 
that  Bill  234  should  be  withdrawn  and  a 
new  bill,  meeting  the  objections  and  prin- 
ciple listed  above,  be  introduced  forthwith. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Hear,  hear— forthwith! 

Mr.  Singer:  Forthwith,  yes.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  when  we  are  about  to  have  a  bill 
that  will  provide  a  far  better  relationship  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  the  NDP  proposes 
we  do  not  have  it  for  two  months,  three 
months,  six  months,  whatever  length  of  time 
it  is  going  to  take  to  redraft  the  bill,  which 
they  think  will  be  a  proper  one. 

I  would  think,  sir,  that  again  only  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  was  really  frank  in  this, 
because  having  given  lip  service  to  the  amend- 


ment, he  said:  "And  when  the  bill  moves  on 
to  its  next  stage,  I  hope  certain  things  will  be 
done".  So  really  he  had  very  little  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  validity  of  his  amendment,  but 
that  anyone  else  except  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  say  that  is  a  slight  mis- 
representation; it  is  my  amendment,  I  wrote 
the  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  even  less  confidence  in  himself  then  and 
that  is  too  bad. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  support  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  would  deprive  the  people 
of  Ontario  of  a  much  needed  reform.  This  bill 
is  not  perfect  and  as  I  said,  we  are  going  to 
introduce  several  amendments  at  a  later  stage. 
But  surely  it  deserves  the  support  of  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  a  real  concern 
about  the  problems  facing  tenants  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  East. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Meen  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  support  this  bill  and  oppose  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  NDP,  I  must  say 
that  at  the  outset,  I  quite  subscribed  to  many 
of  the  observations  expressed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview.  In  fact  I  quite  en- 
joyed his  observations  expressed  just  now.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  when 
he  spoke  initially  on  this  bill,  because  it 
sounds  from  what  he  has  said  as  though  I 
would  have  subscribed  to  a  good  many  of 
those  views  too,  but  I  will  have  to  read  them 
in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  in  his  best  Tory  mood. 

Mr.  Meen:  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  this  is  a  worthwhile  bit  of  progress  at 
this  stage.  We  have  waited  for  years  for  this. 
This  matter  was  referred  to  the  law  reform 
commission  for  their  study  in  depth. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Fifty-eight  years- 
Mr.  Meen:  We  got  that  study- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Almost  2,000- 

Mr.  Meen:  —and  we  have  now,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
department,  been  able  to  bring  forward  some 
legislation  that  implements  the  vast  number 
of  recommendations  in  that  report. 

When  you  think  of  the  areas  that  have  been 
covered— some  of  them  have  been  touched  on 
here  this  afternoon— the  removal  of  the  right 
of  distress,  the  requirement  of  a  landlord  to 
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maintain  premises  and  repair,  we  as  lawyers 
have  seen  the  way  in  which  the  deficiencies 
in  our  law  in  the  past  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  tenant.  Those  are  just  two  of  the  things 
that  many  of  us  have  been  working  for  and 
striving  for. 

From  all  parties  I  heard  this  expressed 
earlier,  and  I  quite  agree  that  there  are 
ideals  we  have  all  been  pushing  for.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  has  come  forward.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  view  expressed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur,  that  because 
tliis  bill  is  not  perfect,  we  should  shelve  it 
for  this  time.  I  think  it  is  a  specious  argument 
the  NDP  have  put  forward,  that  we  should 
bring  in  another  bill  forthwith,  because  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  said, 
and  rightly  so,  it  would  mean  that  it  would 
be  dead,  it  would  never  get  through  to 
implementation  and  we  would  be  quite  un- 
able to  have  all  these  other  desirable  features 
in  effect  immediately. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Meen:  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  one  area,  because  I  wonder  to  what  extent 
the  law  reform  commission's  report  has  to 
be  treated  as  a  package.  When  one  does  not 
implement  everything,  does  one  perhaps  nm 
the  risk  of  implementing  some  other  recom- 
mendations which  may  not  be  desirable  if  it 
stands  alone? 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  security  deposit. 
I  have  some  grave  misgivings  about  this, 
because  if  we  have  an  abolition  of  a  security 
deposit,  where  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
have  some  right  to  control  a  top  level  on 
rentals,  then  are  we  not  running  the  kind  of 
risk  we  are  hearing  about  now? 

I  have  had  a  number  of  submissions  to 
me  from  tenants  in  my  riding  who  say  they 
would  prefer  to  pay  a  security  deposit,  they 
would  be  happy  enough  to  have  interest  paid 
on  that  security  deposit,  but  they  would  be 
happy  to  leave  that  money  with  the  landlord 
because  they  are  afraid  rentals  may  go  up 
among  all  tenants  simply  because  of  the  odd 
tenant— perhaps  five  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
who  are  not  responsible,  and  who  leave 
the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in 
a  dilapidated  state  which  requires  some  kind 
of  repairs  over  and  above  normal  mainten- 
ance- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  would  your  solution  be? 

Mr.  Meen:  —and  as  a  consequence,  I  am 
wondering  if  we  do  not  have  rent  control 
and  I  am  not  supporting  rent  control- 


Mr.   Lewis:    Can   you   not  have   a   rental 
review  board  perhaps? 

Mr.  Meen:  —but  if  we  do  not  have  some 
way  to  control  rents,  can  we— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right— put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.     Meen:     —safely     move     away     from 
security  deposits.  Now  the  law  reform  com- 


Mr.  Lewis:  Here  you  are  with  the  member 
for  Downsview— 

Mr.  Meen:  The  law  reform  commission  has 
recommended  the  abolition  of  security 
deposits.  They  pointed  out  a  good  many  of 
the  deficiencies:  The  difficulty  of  their 
recovery  at  the  end,  and  the  fact  that  at 
the  initiation  of  a  rental  period,  the  tenant 
is  called  on  to  pay,  not  only  the  first  month's 
rental,  perhaps  also  the  last  month's  rental, 
but  also  a  security  deposit  over  and  above 
those  items.  To  many  tenants,  that  may  be 
a  significant  amount  to  pay  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rental  period.  And  so,  I  think 
perhaps  the  law  reform  commission  may  have 
had  in  mind  some,  perhaps  more  extensive 
effective  control  over  rentals  than  our  present 
review  or  advisory  bureau  might  have,  but 
I  am  concerned  that  we  may  not  see  the 
advantage  gained  from  removal  of  security 
deposits  which  everybody  anticipates  or  did 
anticipate.  This  is  a  bit  of  an  emotional 
item,  I  think,  with  many  people. 

Mrs.  M.  Renvnck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Bit? 

Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  perhaps  a  very  significant 
emotional  feeling  and  perhaps  during  the 
long  run  there  is  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Lewis:  True— very  emotional— it  in- 
volves money. 

Mr.  Meen:  But  I  am  concerned  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  watch  this 
with  great  care,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  see  that 
this  matter  is  going  the  other  way,  that  it 
is  working  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  95  or 
so  per  cent  of  all  tenants  who  are  respon- 
sible people,  tenants  who  leave  their  quarters 
in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness  when 
they  depart,  then  I  think  we  should  take 
another  look  at  this.  I  urge  the  Minister  to 
watch  this  with  care  and  to  see  that  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  abused,  we  might  very  well 
consider  reinstitution  of  a  right  to  security 
deposits.  I  do  not  expect  that  my  view  is 
widely  held  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  do  not  know.       iv.;!&w%<i 
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Mr.  Meen:  In  all  other  respects,  I  heartily 
endorse  this  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  support 
it  in  every  respect  at  this  time,  because  I 
think  this  bill  is  far  better  than  our  present 
state  of  the  law.  But  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  we  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  see  how  this  works  and 
that  we  will  have  an  open  mind  to  perhaps 
make  some  changes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
bill  as  it  presently  stands  before  this  House. 
It  shows  once  again  that  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  has  a  social  conscience  and 
reflects  the  priority  for  individual  people- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  I  would  just  like  to  remind 
the  interjectionists  among  the  hon.  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  we  are  a 
pioneer  in  this  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  other  provinces— take  for  example  the 
province  of  Quebec— this  legislation  is  being 
lauded  by  the  press  and  radio  there,  as  to 
how  progressive  we  are  in  this  province  in 
bringing  this  forward. 

Mr.  R.  Gfsbom  (Hamilton  East):  Impressed 
by  every  segment  of  society. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  I  think  members  such  as 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  pressing  for  such  reforms  for 
tenants  and  landlords  and  initiating  a  study 
by  the  law  reform  commission. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
it  has  sparked  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in 
my  own  municipality.  I  have  been  threatened 
personally  by  a  Miss  or  Mrs.  Walker,  whom, 
I  understand  is  the  spokesman  or  co-ordinator 
for  the  Hamilton  Metropolitan  Apartment 
Owners'  Association.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  phoned  me  in  her  official  capacity  or  as 
an  individual,  however,  on  Monday  she  as- 
sured me  the  Progressive  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  metro  Hamilton  area  would  bite 
the  dust  with  the  apartment  landlords  of  our 
community  if  this  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  not  a  threat,  that  is  just 
reality. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legislation 
because  there  have  been  such  flagrant  abuses 


by  certain  landlords,  just  as  there  have  been 
abuses  by  certain  tenants.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Mines  stressed  yesterday  that  this 
is  new  legislation,  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  surely  there  will  be  further  changes  made 
when  once  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  might  call  this  the  Law- 
rence bill. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Very  good.  The  Minister 
from  St.  George  is  a  real  dragon  fighter. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  at  this  particular 
stage  try  and  protract  a  debate  so  that  it 
does  not  get  through  before  the  House  rises 
for  Christmas.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy,  as  many  people  have  their  leases 
coming  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it 
would  just  further  delay  legislation  that  is 
badly  needed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  would  not  want  to  delay  a 
rent  increase.  Try  to  get  it  in  before  January  1. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  The  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  are  adamant  about  the 
need  for  rent  controls,  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  if  we  are  to  follow  this  philosophy 
right  through  to  all  jurisdictions  of  society, 
you  should  have  price  review  boards,  salary 
review  boards,  rent  review  boards,  and  surely 
I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  live  in  that  form 
of  society.  That  is  why  a  nmnber  of  people 
in  my  riding  have  come  to  live  in  this  country, 
at  least  there  is  some- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  What  do  you  think  about  rent 
controls? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  I  am  opposed  to  rent 
controls— for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East,  who  interjected.  In  the 
countries  that  have  them,  it  is  a  proven  fact 
that  they  are  the  nations  in  which  the  greatest 
housing  crises  exist.  I  am  pleased  that  people 
in  Hamilton  can  rent  apartments  and  they  can 
get  good  accommodation.  But  the  same  story 
is  not  true  in  countries  such  as  Sweden,  or 
other  socialistic  nations. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Give  us  the 
figures. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Young:  Of  course  you  have  not. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  It  is  common  knowledge. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 
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Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  deputy  leader,  I  want  to  say  first  of 
all  that  I  find  little  to  quarrel  with  in  many 
of  the  areas  of  the  bill  and  that  much  of 
what  has  been  introduced  in  this  particular 
bill  is  very  worthwhile.  The  unfortunate  part 
—and  I  think  this  is  the  argument  that  we 
are  trying  to  make  at  this  time— the  unfor- 
tunate part  about  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  will  undoubtedly  work  a  hardship 
on  the  people  that  we  are  trying  very  des- 
perately to  protect. 

We  have  had  the  member  for  Downs  view 
and  the  member  for  York  East  and  even  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  in  his  own 
way,  try  to  leave  the  impression  that  some- 
how or  other  we  are  obstructing  the  passage 
of  legislation  that  is  much  needed. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue.  What  we  have 
said,  and  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  is 
that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  people  of  this  province  that  we 
are  trying  to  protect,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
sit  in  this  House  until  the  legislation  is  re- 
drafted and  brought  forward  in  proper  form. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  can  be  done 
prior  to  the  Christmas  recess,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  we  are  prepared  to  sit  here 
until  it  is  done.  As  far  as  the  red  herrings 
drawn  by  the  member  for  Downsview,  it  is 
just  another  clear  indication  of  Liberal  policy, 
that  in  an  effort  to  support  the  government 
they  are  prepared  to  impose  even  more  severe 
restrictions  on  the  people  of  this  province 
who  fall  into  the  category  of  being  tenants. 

T^e  statements  that  have  been  made  in  this 
House  in  regard  to  the  bill  are  for  the  most 
part  true.  Many  of  the  clauses  in  this  bill 
will,  indeed,  meet  the  criteria  that  we  have 
set  down  over  the  last  number  of  years  in 
the  area  of  tenant  legislation.  The  unfortunate 
part  is  that  the  landlords  and  their  associa- 
tions, immediately  upon  reading  this  bill, 
decided  publicly  that  they  were  going  to  raise 
the  rents  if  this  bill  went  through.  And  we, 
as  responsible  legislators  cannot  pass  a  bill 
that  will  permit  landlords,  even  encourage 
landlords,  to  raise  their  rents,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form,  we 
are  saying  to  the  landlords,  "We  have  heard 
your  warning,  we  know  you  are  going  to 
raise  the  rent,  and  we  just  do  not  care." 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Well 
done! 

Mr.  Deans:  And  this  is  what  we  cannot 
afford   to    do    in    this    province.    Rents    have 


already  reached  the  point  where  they  have 
far  outreached  the  ability  of  any  person  to 
pay. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
So  they  are  going  to  back  down  on  that 
threat? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  threat? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  They  are  in  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords  themselves,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  trouble  with  the  Minister 
of  Mines  is  that  he  does  not  understand  that 
it  is  a  threat  that  will  affect  every  individual 
tenant  in  this  province,  a  threat  that  must  be 
taken  with  some  seriousness. 

We  cannot  afford  to  say  to  the  tenants 
of  this  province  that  in  order  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  meets  some  of  the  major  problems, 
we  are  prepared  to  permit  them  to  be  sub- 
jected to  even  greater  degrees  of  usury  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  is  going  to  do. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  because  had  the 
landlords  been  reasonable  people,  had  they 
been  prepared  to  put  the  legislation  in  what 
I  consider  its  true  intent,  had  they  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  obligations,  then  there 
probably  would  not  have  been  any  necessity 
for  rental  control,  or  rental  review. 

But  the  unfortunate  part  is  that  they  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear,  they  have  spoken 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  they  have  said,  "Pass 
it  and  up  go  the  rents". 

How  any  member  can  sit  in  this  House 
and  allow  that  to  happen  is  beyond  me.  I 
do  not  understand  how  you  can  stand  up  and 
say  that  you  are  prepared  to  permit  it  to 
occur.  The  Attorney  General  knows  full  well 
that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  has  got  to 
be  increased  rents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  listened  today  to  an  open 
line  programme  in  which  as  many  landlords 
called  in— which  is  unusual— as  did  tenants. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  indicated  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  rents. 

I  have  read  the  local  newspapers  over  the 
last    few    days,    and    even    the    member    for 
Hamilton  Mountain  would  agree  that  the  lady 
he  referred  to  will  raise  the  rents- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Shame! 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  says,  "Shame",  and  no  doubt  he 
feels  shame,  because  at  this  particular  point 
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we  have  the  opportunity  to  assure  that  this 
will  not  happen.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
guarantee  what  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  in  this 
House  well  sees  it  as  being  a  necessary  and 
important  part  of  the  progress  of  the  landlord- 
tenant  relationship  in  this  province. 

What  we  are  succeeding  in  doing  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  in  its  present  form  is 
driving  an  even  greater  wedge  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  If  we  pass  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form,  we  will  have 
succumbed  to  the  pressures  of  the  landlord 
who  has  always  the  upper  hand.  If  we  pass 
it  in  its  present  form  we  will  have  said  to  the 
landlord  that  we  give  him  licence  to  raise  the 
rents  in  this  province.  Unfortunately,  no  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  what  has  taken 
place. 

I  find  the  position  taken  by  the  Liberal 
Party  understandable,  because  they  have  not, 
at  least  in  my  experience  in  this  House,  been 
able  to  see  far  enough  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  legislation  that  has  been 
introduced,  and  that  is  their  basic  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  security  deposits,  while  you  are 
not. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  far  as  the  abolition  of  secur- 
ity deposits  is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  in 
this  party  who  would  do  other  than  support 
the  abolition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course,  you  are  going  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  we  want  to  be  sure  of 
in  this  bill  is  that  the  support  of  abolition 
will  not  mean  that  the  amount  of  money 
previously  used  in  security  deposits  will  be 
more  than  recovered  by  the  increases  in  rent, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  well  knows 
this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  does  the  member  not  sup- 
port our  amendment? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  amendment  to 
support. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  right  because  we— 

Mr.  Deans:  The  principle  of  the  bill,  if 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  to  read  it 
carefully,  was  well  understood  by  the  land- 
lords of  this  province.  It  was  obviously  not 
well  understood  by  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
landlords  of  this  province  recognized  the 
principle. 


The  principle  was  that  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  security  deposits  and  they  can  raise 
that  same  amount  of  money  in  any  other 
way  they  see  fit,  and  this  is  what  we  object 
to.  I  am  sure  that  most  members  who  are 
concerned,  who  have  a  number  of  tenants 
in  their  constituencies,  would  recognize  that 
legislation  that  permits  landlords  to  continue 
to  increase  rents  is  bad  legislation. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  have  two  choices: 
You  vote  for  the  bill  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  we  are  suggesting  is 
abundantly  fair.  What  we  are  suggesting  is 
very  reasonable.  What  we  are  saying  to  this 
House  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Opposi- 
tion to  amend,  and  some  of  the  back  benchers 
in  the  Tory  Party  to  rethink  their  position  in 
regard  to  this. 

The  member  for  York  East  suggests  that 
since  he  also  recognizes  the  problem— and  I 
think  he  does— that  landlords  are  likely  to 
raise  their  rents,  he  recognizes  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  security  deposit  perhaps  is  not 
good. 

We  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  we  do 
agree  with  him  that  if  it  is  abolished,  as  it 
should  be,  that  rents  will  go  up. 

The  difference  between  the  member  for 
York  East  and  us  is  that  we  feel  that  the  area 
where  legislation  is  required  is  in  the  rental 
area,  rather  than  in  permitting  the  continua- 
tion of  a  security  deposit. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  even  the  member  for 
York  East,  had  that  been  part  of  the  bill, 
would  have  found  it  easy  to  support  it. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  How  about  wage 
control? 

Mr.  Deans:  Whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  permit  this  red  herring  to  be  drawn 
through  the  argument,  we  are  going  to  intro- 
duce amendments  which  we  know  will  be 
defeated  in  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  We  do  not 
know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  do  know.  In  the  past  year 
I  have  introduced  legislation  into  this  House 
to  place  some  form  of  control  on  rents,  to 
permit  municipalities  to  take  action  in  the 
field  of  rental  control,  or  at  least  in  the  field 
of  rental  review,  and  it  has  been  opposed  in 
this  House- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  When  are  you  going  to 
bring  in  your  wage  control  bill? 
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Mr.  Deans:  Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  position- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  cannot  lose  on  this  one. 
You  have  got  your  whole  majority  over  there, 
and  the  minor  Conservative  caucus  over  here 
on  this  side.  You  cannot  lose. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  are  being  very 
mealy-mouthed  about  this. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  for  Downs  view 
stated  earlier  that  he  felt  that  the  position 
taken  by  this  party  was  that  unless  a  piece 
of  legislation  was  perfect,  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed.  We  would  not  support  it.  This  is 
not  necessarily  true. 

We  recognize  that  legislation  will  not 
likely  measure  up  to  everything  that  we  feel 
it  ought  to.  But  what  we  also  recognize  is 
that  legislation  should  never  be  passed  that 
will  work  a  hardship.  Such  legislation  should 
never  be  passed  in  this  House,  at  least  with- 
out opposition  from  us.  By  supporting  it  we 
will  work  an  additional  hardship  on  the  seg- 
ment of  society  that  is  already  overburdened. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  here. 

The  few  things,  important  though  they 
may  be,  that  the  government  has  taken  care 
of  in  this  particular  bill,  will  be  insignificant 
when  compared  against  the  rental  increases 
that  will  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  this 
province  over  the  next  number  of  years.  That 
LS  the  issue  that  has  to  be  debated.  It  is  not 
an  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  important— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  will 
raise  rents  just  by  saying  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  or 
not  the  matters  contained  in  the  bill  are 
important,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  what  the 
implications  of  the  bill  will  be  once  it  is 
passed.  What  the  effect  on  the  community 
will  be  once  it  is  passed. 

The  Minister  from  St.  George  knows  well 
the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  community  that 
he  represents  will  be  that  they  will  pay  more 
out  of  their  pocket,  money  that  they  cannot 
afford,  in  order  to  save  the  face  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  And  they  are  run  better 
in  your  community  than  they  are- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  is  unfortunate  it  has  been 
twisted  by  the  Liberal  Party.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  members  of  the  government 
back    benches    cannot    see    clearly,    cannot 


recognize  a  warning  when  it  is  put  out.  Can- 
not understand  that  when  the  landlords  come 
together  in  this  province,  as  they  have  done 
over  the  last  12  months,  and  when  they  issue 
a  statement  that  they  are  going  to  raise  rents 
if  this  legislation  is  passed,  that  the  only  way 
you  can  fight  it  is  by  counteracting  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  We  are 
going  to  try  it  on  for  size. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  say  to  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines,  the  problem  with  trying  it  on  for 
size  is  that— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Deans:  —few  in  this  House  will  suffer. 
That  is  the  problem.  Few  in  this  House  will 
suffer,  but  we  have  got  to  be  concerned  about 
the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  I  do  not  see  too  many 
people  suffering. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  You  do  not  in  St.  Cath- 
arines, you  have  got— 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  in  St.  Catharines  we  have 
a  great  many  problems. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  We  are  governing  the 
whole  province  not  the— 

Mr.  Deans:  The  biggest  problem  in  St. 
Catharines  is  the  member. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  We  will  take  them  out 
and  show  them  some. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Good.  Is  that  a  broken  arm 
the  member  has  from  patting  himself  on  the 
back? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  amendment  that  we  have 
offered  is  an  amendment  that  will  permit  the 
government  to  assure  that  those  things  that 
have  been  threatened  cannot  come  to  pass. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  will  assure  that  every 
person  living  in  rented  accommodation  in  this 
province  will  not  be  forced  by  this  legislation 
to  pay  higher  rents. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  will  guarantee  that 
the  things  that  are  contained  in  the  bill  that 
are  good  and  that  we  agree  with,  will  re- 
main in  the  bill. 

But  there  is  one  area  that  concerns  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  the  area  of  reprisal.  The 
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area  where  the  landlord  will  get  his  pound 
of  flesh  must  be  taken  care  of. 

If  you  permit  it  to  go  through  the  way  it  is, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  are  going  to  face 
rents  rising  to  a  level  that  we  have  never  seen 
in  this  province  before.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  advisory  bureau  set  up  in  the 
Act  is  not  given  the  power  to  deal  with  this. 
There  is  no  question  that  somewhere  in  this 
Act  there  has  to  be  a  body  structured  in  such 
a  fashion,  that  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
unwarranted  and  unjustified  rental  increases. 
If  you  permit  the  Act  to  go  in  its  present 
form,  you  will  have  denied  people  of  this 
province  the  kind  of  legislation,  not  only  that 
they  deserve,  but  they  so  desperately  need- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
rise  in  the  support  of  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
It  seems  a  few  years  ago  now,  that  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  were  the  first  to  put  on  the 
order  paper  in  this  House  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  tenants  of  this 
province- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  was  not  the 
first. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  certainly  were. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  this, 
we  were  the  first,  incidentally,  to  introduce 
the  resolution  and  I  recall  that  debate  on  this 
very  principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  was 
the  leadofl^  speaker  simply  because  our  resolu- 
tion was  on  the  order  paper  first.  I  believe  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  later  on  fol- 
lowed with  a  resolution. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  So  to  these  members  of  the 
NDP  who  keep  whistling  their  socialistic  jigs 
and  so  holier-than-thou  all  the  time,  I  would 
just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  were  not 
the  first. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  bill,  in  essence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  represents  the  slow  emergence  of  the 
tenants  of  this  province  from  a  state  of  feudal 
law.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  great 
step  forward,  the  fact  that  the  landlord  cannot 
go  in  and  change  the  locks;  that  the  landlord 
cannot  walk  in  on  the  tenants;  that  he  does 
not  have  the  right  to  distrain.  These  have  been 
obnoxious  laws  that  have  been  on  our  books 
now  for  centuries,  even  before  the  days  of 


King  Henry  VIII,  I  believe,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  we  cleaned  out  the  books. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  may  want  to 
see  as  far  as  improving  the  rent  situation. 
The  real  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  rent 
situation  is  building  a  proper  stock  of  houses 
and  apartments.  This  is  the  real  answer.  But 
if  we  are  dealing  in  the  principle  of  this  Act, 
of  landlord  and  tenant  law,  then  I  can  sup- 
port it  in  the  principle  that  it  contains,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tremendous  step  forward. 

Perhaps  the  real  credit  is  not  due  to  this 
government,  but  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
public  pressure  that  has  arisen  over  the  years. 
And  I  think  a  great  deal  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  Dr.  Alen  Leo  of  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  who  I  think  brought  for- 
ward an  excellent  report.  The  one  weakness 
in  this  bill  is  that  you  do  not  have  the  tenants 
review  board  as  he  recommend  it.  When  this 
bill  comes  up  in  committee,  we  will  have  our 
own  amendments  on  this  particular  situation. 

But  here,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
principle  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  forward  step  and,  in  fact,  I  usually 
say  of  this  government  that  it  is  a  mincing 
step.  But  in  this  particular  case,  I  think  that 
it  is  more  than  just  a  mincing  step  forward. 
It  is  good  legislation,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  be  on  record  of  opposing  it.  Now,  of  course, 
the  landlords  are  going  to  try  to  blackmail  us 
to  not  pass  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
us  should  be  so  easily  blackmailed  as  the 
NDP.  The  NDP  has  been  talking  about  re- 
form of  the  landlord  and  tenant  law  and  when 
it  does  come  through,  what  happens?  The 
leaves  are  weaving  in  the  breeze.  And  this  is 
pretty  well  where  they  stand. 

They  are  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  simply  will  not 
do.  We,  here,  believe  in  the  principle  of  this 
bill;  there  is  no  question  that  rents  are  high. 
We  must  take  action  in  the  housing  situation 
and  in  answer  to  the  amendment  before  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  this  party  supported  the  request  of 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  region  for  rental  controls. 

We  had  advocated  rental  controls  and  their 
municipalities  requested  it  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

We  still  believe  in  this  principle,  but  it 
does  not,  because  it  is  not  in  this  Act,  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  essential  principle  that  the 
tenant  has  been  given  a  voice.  Because  the 
great  danger  in  our  society,  in  this  complex 
urban  society  that  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  tenant  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  be- 
come a  pawn,  that  he  is  one  of  many  thous- 
ands in  a  great  apartment  complex.  This  law, 
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in  many  ways,  is  going  to  give  some  sense 
of  dignity  to  the  tenants,  certainly,  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  to  other  tenants  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
joined  with  my  leader  in  supporting  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  and  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising 
to  place  before  you  my  disappointment  in  this 
bill.  If  they  go  back  as  early  as  the  maiden 
address  that  I  made  in  this  House,  I  believe 
it  was  March  18,  1968,  I  attempted  to 
isolate  for  this  government  three  examples  of 
rent  increase,  that  were  not  justified  or  war- 
ranted by  any  increased  expenses  of  that  time 
to  the  landlord-owner  of  the  apartment  com- 
plexes. It  carried  so  clearly  to  the  public, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was  a  banner  red 
headline  in  the  daily  press.  Because  the  prob- 
lem is  so  flagrant  that  the  only  people  failing 
to  recognize  it  at  this  time  in  this  province 
are  the  people  in  this  government  that  are 
making  these  laws. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  Liberals. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  And  the  Liberals,  yes. 
If  we  cannot  appeal  to  this  government  on 
any  other  grounds,  I  would  like  to  appeal  in 
the  simple  fashion  that  there  are  four  pro- 
vincial seats  in  the  borough  of  Scarborough, 
You  might  well  wonder  why  there  is  only 
one  of  them  held  by  a  provincial  sitting  Tory 
member. 

The  borough  of  Scarborough  centre  has  at 
least  7,000  apartments  in  it;  it  must  have 
almost  as  many  children  in  it  who  have  never 
known  any  other  life  than  apartment  life.  The 
apartment  activities  are  common  talk  among 
children  in  that  community,  such  as,  "We 
have  to  move,"  "We  have  to  leave;  the 
superintendent  said  this  or  that".  This  govern- 
ment has  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
life  of  apartment  dwellers  beyond  the  scope 
of  what  this  bill  provides.  The  only  hope 
for  people  in  apartments  lies  in  people  in  this 
Legislature,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  with 
the  law  reform  commission  report.  Their 
offices  or  part  of  their  offices,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  on  the  third  floor  in  this  building  and 
I  used  to  speak  occasionally  to  their  legal 
counsel,  Mr.  Richard  Gosse,  about  my  deep 
concern  that  their  recommendations  would 
come  before  the  Attorney  General,  asking 
for  a  rent  review  board. 


I  had  even  accepted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
in  all  likelihood  would  come  in  the  form 
of  a  rent  review  board  without  real  teeth  in 
it.  But  at  least,  it  would  have  made  a  place 
where  the  people  who  are  being  treated  so 
badly  in  our  society  by  flagrant  rent  increases 
where  there  has  been  no  increase  in  taxation 
or  a  certain  amount  of  increase  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings.  It  is  time  that  some- 
one who  is  running  this  province  takes  a  good 
look  at  what  is  happening  to  the  people  in 
this  area.  I  pointed  out  in  that  maiden 
speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  $40  increases 
we  are  hitting  people  overnight  who  simply 
could  not  cope.  I  certainly  speak  with  some 
authority  for  the  rest  of  the  members  from 
my  caucus  but  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  in- 
creases that  are  going  to  come  in,  especially 
when  the  government  implements  its  regula- 
tions of  the  condition  and  repair  of  these 
buildings. 

Mr.  Richard  Gosse,  the  legal  counsel,  was 
lost  by  this  province  to  the  law  reform  com- 
mission of  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
yesterday.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
there  was  not  some  dismay.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know,  but  certainly  speaking  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
completely  dismayed  that  an  able  body  of 
young  men  could  bring  in  law  reform  recom- 
mendations to  a  government  which  chooses  to 
pick  from  it  those  things  which  they  wish  to 
implement  and  leave  out  the  very  guts  of 
their  recommendations. 

In  Scarborough,  I  look  at  apartments  and 
I  can  take  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  and  the 
hon.  Attorney  General,  if  he  would  like  to 
come  and  see  them.  Because  I  think  this  mat- 
ter actually  should  interest  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  every  bit 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  in- 
deed an  embarrassment  to  have  to  go  to  some 
of  the  buildings  in  Scarborough  and  explain 
to  the  tenants  there  that  there  is  no  law  affect- 
ing their  problems  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 
These  buildings  have  water  seepage;  garbage 
sometimes  stuffed  up  to  the  third  floor;  swim- 
ming pools  where  the  health  department  is 
brought  in  and  then  the  pool  is  closed;  but 
the  owner  opens  the  pool  on  the  weekend,  and 
it  is  closed  again,  or  the  health  department  is 
around  again;  13-floor  bufldings  where  the 
elevators  are  not  operating,  with  parents  and 
children  walking  up  and  down  that  number 
of  floors.  These  are  in  the  buildings  that 
have  had  rent  increases,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are 
talking  about  buildings  where  there  is  no 
paint,  where  there  is  no  proper  maintenance. 
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Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  On  a 
point  of  order,  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
the  bill  in  question? 

Mr.  Deans:  We  are  talking  about  rent 
review. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Let  us  talk  about  rent 
control   then. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  making  sure  that  rents  do  not  increase 
without  justification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  speaking 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill  which  has  to  do 
with  various  matters  pertaining  to  landlord 
and  tenant  and  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is, 
in  fact,  speaking  to  the  principle. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You  see  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
people  who  are  living— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  speaking  to  the  principle,  perhaps 
she  might  look  at  section  95,  subsection  1,  of 
the  bill.  She  says  she  has  to  say  to  these 
tenants  there  is  no  law  affecting  the  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  she  might  point  out  in  her 
remarks  that  there  is  provision  now  in  the 
bill  placing  an  onus  on  the  landlord  to  keep 
the  premises  habitable  and  in  good  condition. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  Attorney  General,  is  it  not  conceiv- 
able to  you  that  if  the  landlord  is  required 
to  spend  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
amount  of  time  which  he  is  not  spending  now 
in  these  buildings,  he  is  in  fact  going  to 
increase  the  rents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Possibly,  if  he  provides 
a  better  accommodation  perhaps  he  should,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  if  it  is  general  house- 
keeping. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
appeal  to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  would 
recognize  that  people  are  living  in  a  series  of 
apartments  in  my  own  riding  in  Scarborough 
Centre  called  the  Pell  Street  apartments, 
owned  by  Mr.  Kaplan.  I  understand  he  has 
some  apartments  in  the  same  riding  as  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  and  the  Pell  Street 
apartments  are  a  place  I  would  like  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  to  go  and  have 
a  look  at  and  see  what  he  will  be  dealing 
with  when  he  tries  to  put  in  the  present 
legislation  as  this  bill  is  drafted,  to  do  some- 


thing with  the  state  of  repair  for  those  apart- 
ments. 

The  people  in  the  apartments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
live  in  fear  that  if  they  complain  they  will 
be  told  to  leave.  They  have,  or  have  not, 
leases  according  to  the  whim.  Some  of  these 
loopholes  I  realize  have  been  covered,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say,  as  an  example,  in 
this  building  when  it  rains  the  electricity  in 
the  halls  sometimes  goes  off;  there  is  a  furnace 
that  belches- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order  please! 

It  seems  to  me  perhaps  ths  hon.  member 
would  be  seated.  I  will  point  out  to  her  that 
while  the  bill  itself  does  deal  with  rela- 
tionships between  landlords  and  tenants  and 
that  the  amendment  before  the  House  has  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  adequate 
in  connection  with  the  rental  review  boards, 
I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  member  is  somewhat 
straying  in  reciting  the  details  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances in  particular  units,  and  so  on,  and 
she  should  confine  her  remarks,  perhaps,  to 
the  matter  of  rising  rents  in  the  province  as 
it  might  have  to  do  with  this  particular  bill. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  think  you  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  exercised  about 
the  problem  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
criticism  to  make. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  council  of  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough is  largely  made  up  of  Liberal  and 
Tory  members  with  only  a  few  NDP  repre- 
sentatives. This  particular  board  struggled 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  law  from  the  law  reform  commission 
the  same  way  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  had 
to  struggle  with  the  recommendations.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  April  21,  1969,  where  they 
were  discussing  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  report  on  landlord  and  tenant  law 
applicable  to  residential  tenancies,  after  cov- 
ering security  deposits,  distress  and  obligation 
to  repair,  they  were  forced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  was  a  very  difficult  and  emotional 
meeting,  to  try  to  cope  with  the  next  item 
with  which  they  dealt. 

Their  item  to  be  dealt  with  was  "Protection 
Against  Unjustified  Rent  Increases",  and  I  am 
quoting,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  short  paragraphs 
from  the  borough  of  Scarborough  embodied 
in  report  No.  6  of  the  development  commit- 
tee adopted  by  council,  as  amended  by  board 
of  control,  at  its  meeting  held  on  April  21, 
1969.  These  recommendations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
then  went  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  form 
of  a  brief  to  this  government.  This  is  from 
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item  ( e ) ,  "Protection  Against  Unjustified  Rent 

Increases". 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
municipality  be  empowered  to  establish  a 
leasehold  advisory  bureau  and  a  rent  review 
board  be  set  up  as  a  single  unit.  This  board 
would  establish  procedures  to  handle  ten- 
ants' and  landlords'  problems  arising  from 
tenancy.  Said  board  would  function  as  an 
ombudsman  in  that  it  would  firstly  attempt 
to  mediate  and  reconcile  these  matters  re- 
garding leases,  tenancy,  rent  increases  and 
retaliatory  eviction. 

If  satisfaction  is  not  reached,  the  board 
would  then  advise  the  parties  concerned  as 
to  how  they  might  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  issues  through  the  courts  or  by  admin- 
istrative action. 

The  concern  of  the  committee  reflects 
that  of  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission 
.  ia  that  quicker  and  less  expensive  proce- 
dures could  be  developed  for  settling  land- 
lord and  tenant  disputes  other  than  the 
courts.  The  committee  further  recognizes 
the  administrative  problem  and  recommends 
a  study  in  detail  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
such  a  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not  arrived  at  over- 
night and  it  was  not  arrived  at  without  some 
due  consideration  to  exactly  what  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  would  be  inviting  on  to  its 
hands,  but  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
forced  into  it  by  the  problems  of  the  new 
type  life  that  we  are  entering— that  of  apart- 
ment living. 

The    summary    from    that    meeting,     Mr. 
Speaker,  said: 

It  would  be  a  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  in  place  of  the  present  land- 
lord and  tenant  law  that  there  be  enacted 
a  revised  statute  in  the  nature  of  a  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Rights  Act,  this  taking  the  form 
of  a  remedial  legislation  reflecting  today's 
attitude  towards  basic  rights  and  recogniz- 
ing the  legitimate  interests  of  both  parties. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  On- 
tario Law  Reform  Commission  Report  on 
landlord  and  tenant  laws  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line for  such  legislation.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  municipal  level  where 
and  when  we  are  able.  It  is  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  respect- 
ting  residential  tenancy  that  any  recom- 
mendations adopted  be  given  administrative 
and  legislative  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  council  of  the  borough  of 
Scarborough   recognized  the  problem   and   I 


would  say  it  is  now  up  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  recognize  the  true  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  members 
wishing  to  enter  the  debate  before  the  hon. 
Minister  replies  to  the  points  raised?  If  not, 
the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted as  usual  to  comments  and  criticisms 
which  we  have  heard  in  this  debate  for  views 
which  bring  to  my  mind  some  points  which 
we  had  not  considered,  perhaps,  certainly  had 
not  attempted  to  bring  into  this  legislation. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  who  takes  credit,  really,  for 
this  legislation,  nor  who  was  first.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  claimed  a  certain  area 
of  credit,  I  think  a  large  portion  of  it;  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  I  believe— no,  I 
do  him  an  injustice— the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  claimed  a  large  amount  of  credit 
and  others  of  that  party.  I  do  not  concern 
myself  with  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  government  did 
activate  this  subject  through  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  in  its  request  three  years 
ago  to  that  commission  to  study  the  whole 
field  of  property  law.  Then  in  the  course  of 
that  study  we  asked  that  the  field  of  landlord 
and  tenant  legislation,  that  whole  area  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  be  given  priority. 

As  a  result  of  that  direction  we  received— 
and  I  will  stress  the  word— the  interim  report 
of  the  law  reform  commission  at  the  end  of 
1968.  We  have  taken  a  year  to  hear  delega- 
tions, submissions,  individuals,  corporate 
bodies,  associations  of  all  kinds,  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation. 

Perhaps  I  might  say  here  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  says,  "I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  government  rushing  into  this",  I 
wonder  what  he  thinks  "rushing"  is.  If  I  could 
just  dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  remarks,  he 
started  out  by  saying  he  supported  the  propo- 
sition put  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  who  was  talking,  I  thought,  on 
behalf  of  tenants  largely.  The  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  came  out  on  the  side  of  the 
landlords  before  he  was  through,  so  I  fail  to 
understand  him. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commission  in 
its  report  on  page  8,  outlining  introductory 
terms  what  its  study  was,  referred  to  certain 
subjects— security  deposits,  distress,  obligation 
of  repair,  restrictions  against  tradesmen,  rent 
control,  conciliation  and  procedure  of  adjudi- 
cation. These  nine  topics  cover  the  most 
commonly    reported    areas    of    concern    and 
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when  the  commission  stated  its  approach,  it 
said: 

This  will,  however,  require  much  more 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  this  continuing  need 
will  be  met  and  result  in  further  studies 
communicated  in  subsequent  reports. 

At  page  13,  this  is  one  of  the  pages  referred 
to  me  by  the  member  for  Riverdale,  the 
recommendation  on  that  page  by  the  commis- 
sion said: 

This  interim  report  deals  only  with  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  there  is  need  for  further  research  and 
study. 

I  would  just  draw  to  the  attention  of  all  hon. 
members  that  this  is  an  interim  report,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  most  urgent  areas.  Con- 
tinuing study  is  going  on  and  we  will  accept 
further  recommendations.  I  would  say  on 
that  point,  too,  that  if  the  proposal,  if  the 
powers,  the  duties,  which  we  have  given— 
and  I  particularly  refer  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  bureau— do  not  prove  suflB- 
cient,  I  think  there  would  be  no  obstacle  in 
any  way  in  an  early  session,  which  will  cer- 
tainly follow  this  one,  to  review  what  experi- 
ence we  have  and  to  perhaps  to  amend. 

I  want  to  go  immediately,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  question  of  the  leasehold  advisory  bureau 
and  the  suggestion  for  a  rent  review  board 
because  that  seems  to  be  the  burden  of  the 
discussion  here  today. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  report  of  the  On- 
tario Law  Reform  Commission,  you  will  find 
at  page  79,  the  recommendation  No.  19— 
incidentally,  we  have  implemented  20  out  of 
21  effective  recommendations.  There  are  24 
altogether,  only  21  of  them  as  I  see  it  called 
for  legislative  proviso.  We  have  implemented 
20  out  of  21,  in  my  view.  Back  to  page  79, 
recommendation  19,  this  is  what  the  com- 
mission said: 

Municipalities   should   be    authorized   to 

establish,    as    a    matter    of    local    option, 

offices  or  networks  of  offices  to  be  called 

leasehold  advisory  bureaus. 

We  have  taken  the  name  "landlord  and  ten- 
ant advisory  bureaus".  Now,  as  they  outline 
the  functions  of  that  bureau,  they  say  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  in  subsection  4  to  that 
recommendation: 

On  the  leasehold  advisory  bureaus'  staff 
would  be  a  rent  review  officer  whose  duties 
would  be  to  attempt  to  obtain  fair  and 
just  settlements  of  disputes  concerning  the 
payment  or  increasing  of  rent  at  any  time 


during  or  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  and 
of  disputes  over  whether  a  tenancy  should 
be  continued  or  renewed. 

So  in  adopting  the  leasehold  advisory  bureau, 
which  we  call  a  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau,  we  have  adopted  that  recommenda- 
tion and  we  have  given  powers  to  seek  to 
mediate  disputes,  to  receive  complaints,  to 
seek  to  adjust  them,  and  as  the  commission 
went  on,  you  will  see  under  the  following 
recommendation,  rent  control,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  observe  this: 

Municipalities  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  rent  review  officers  within  the 
organization  of  leasehold  advisory  bureaus. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre,  in 
her  remarks  just  completed,  pointed  out  that 
that  municipal  council  suggested  that  the 
functions  of  these  two  bodies  be  brought 
together.  To  some  extent,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  we  have  attempted  to  do  that  in  this 
legislation.  We  have  not  set  up  a  rent  review 
board  but,  observe  further  on  page  80  under 
the  recommendation,  re:  rent  control,  the 
commission  said,  subsection  3  of  that  recom- 
mendation: 

Municipalities  not  believing  that  rent 
review  officers  alone  are  sufficient  to  handle 
their  local  rent  increase  problems  should 
be  empowered  to  establish  rent  review 
boards. 

Now  I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
we  might  try- 
Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Are  they  going  to  be  em- 
powered to  establish  rent  review  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —we  might  try  the  pro- 
cedures set- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  do  not.  It  is  in  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  say,  I  think  we 
might  consider  and  examine  the  experience 
which  we  will  achieve  under  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bureau  and  then  see  if  we  need 
this  further  local   option. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Then  you  disagree  with 
the  law  commission  report,  that  it  is  not 
urgent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  draw  your  at- 
tention to  one  further  point,  the  very  last 
portion  of  that  recommendation: 

If  these  measures  do  not  prove  sufficient 
to  control  improper  increases  in  rent,  the 
Legislature  should  consider  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  stringent  and  compulsory 
system  of  control. 
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It  was  only  on  a  tentative  trial  basis  that  this 
was  ever  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No.  That  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  that  last  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  take  that  meaning. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  meaning  of  clause  9 
is,  after  the  rent  review  board  has  been 
enforced. 

Mr.  Singer:  Try  recommendation  4,  page 
136. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  a  good  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  Before  I  go  to 
that  one,  let  me  take  you  back  to  page  69— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  pages  are  not  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  they  are.  This  is 
what  the  commission  had  to  say  at  its  con- 
clusion: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  tenants  are 
the  victims  of  landlords  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  acute  housing  shortage  in 
some  areas  to  charge  excessive  and,  in  some 
cases,  unreasonable  rents.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  in  those  areas  there  are  too 
many  prospective  tenants  bidding  in  the 
market  there  are  too  few  rental  units  avail- 
able. 

Then  they  say: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  effective 
long-term  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
increase  the  supply  of  housing  units  avail- 
able for  sale  or  rent.    Until— 

Mr.  Deans:  At  a  price  the  people  can  afford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Continuing  to  quote: 

Until  this  long  term  solution  can  be 
realized,  a  serious  social  evil  will  continue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right,  exactly  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  I  cannot,  I  think,  in 
this  Act,  the  landlord  and  tenant  law,  do 
other  than  to  try  to  make  fair  and  reasonable 
conditions  of  contract  which  apply  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  you  can  implement 
the  chapter  on  rent  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  you  will  just  go  over 
the  page  to  page  70— 

Mr.  Singer:  Our  pages  are  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  shall  read  it. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  Attorney  General  seems  to  have 
a  different  kind  of  a  report  than  the  one  we 
have.  The  printed  one  with  different  page 
numbers.  Have  you  got  an  extra  copy  so  we 
could  follow  you  a  little  better? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  distribute  them. 
I  have  not  got  an  extra  one  with  me.  But  I 
am  only  going  to  quote  very  briefly  from  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  on  from  that  page: 

Rent  is  an  important  element  in  the  cost 
of  living,  but  it  is  only  one  element.  A 
consideration  of  any  system  of  rent  control 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  consideration 
of  control  over  all  those  elements  that  go 
into  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  housing  accommodation.  This 
includes— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  that  is  after  you  have 
given  a  rent  review  board  its  proper  trial.  You 
cannot  misinterpret  the  report  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  appreciate,  or  perhaps 
do  not  wholly  accept,  the  hon.  member's 
point  but  let  me  finish  this: 

This  includes  the  cost  of  land,  building 
supplies,  wages,  and  the  food  and  clothing 
for  the  wage-earners  and  their  families,  to- 
gether with  municipal  and  other  taxes. 

This  is  what  the  commission  finally  says: 

The  wisdom  of  such  controls  is  some- 
thing that  requires  a  wide  economic  study 
and  policy  decisions  that  go  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  this  commission  as  a  law 
reform  body. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Correct! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in 
the  discussions  about  rent  control  and  in  the 
experience  of  rent  control  and  in  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  written  about  it  and 
the  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  about 
rent  control,  it  has  become,  I  think,  quite 
apparent  that  rent  control  may  very  well  be 
an  inhibiting  factor  on  the  provision  of 
rental  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  the  rent  review  board 
is  not  rental  control. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  right,  the  member 
may  make  that  point.  But  let  me  say  that 
when  you  go  to  the  extent  of  inhibiting  rent, 
you  then  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  in- 
vestment from  the  field  of  providing  rental 
accommodation.  Many  people,  many  land- 
lords   are   not   the   great   apartment   owners. 
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many    people    put    their    life's    savings    into 
houses  and  housing  accommodation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Many  people  put  their  life's 
savings  into  rentals,  too. 

Hon.   Mr.  Wishart:   Indeed. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  you  are  going  to  force 
many  more  to  use  up  even  greater  amounts 
of  savings  to  meet  rent  increases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  seek  to  take  credit  for  this  legisla- 
tion might  join  me  now  in  sharing  the 
criticism,  because  it  comes  from  both  land- 
lords and  tenants.  It  comes  from  those  who 
are  the  owners  and  who  have  put  their  sav- 
ings into  this  type  of  accommodation,  this 
type  of  investment,  and  the  tenants  who  say, 
"You  have  not  gone  far  enough  for  us"  and 
the  landlords  who  say,  "You  have  gone  far 
too  far."  So  come  on  over  and  join  the 
criticism  as  well  as  taking  the— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  Attorney  General 
had  better  change  the  legislation  to  help  the 
tenants  or  the  tenants  will— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  There  are  more  tenants 
than  landlords. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  that  is  a 
devout  wish  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  realized. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  really 
thinks  that  rent  control  will  encourage  people 
to  build  apartments? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  we  are  talking  about 
a  rent  review  board  recommended  by  the  law 
reform  commission. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  The  hon.  Minister  has 
the  floor  and  is  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the 
addresses  of  the  other  members  and  I  would 
hope  he  would  be  given  the  courtesy  of  a 
hearing.  So  far,  it  has  developed  into  a  series 
of  interjections.  Perhaps  the  Minister  would 
continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have 
another  brief  point  to  make.  I  submit  that 
we  have  adopted  here  and  implemented,  as 
I  said,  20  of  the  21  effective  recommendations 
of  the  commission  which,  after  a  long  study, 
reviewed  the  matter. 


And  I  have  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  who  drew  my 
attention  to  those  pages  of  the  report,  9  to 
13  inclusive,  I  believe  it  is.  That  section  is 
headed  "The  method  of  study."  Curiously, 
he  said  the  Attorney  General  has  missed  the 
point,  yet  the  commission  which  says,  "Here 
is  our  method,  here  is  our  procedure,  here  is 
our  mode  of  attack,"  come  up  with  24  recom- 
mendations, 21  of  which  call  for  implementa- 
tion in  this  bill. 

Surely,  if  I  follow  their  suggestions,  follow 
their  method  of  attack  and  their  conclusions, 
one  cannot  do  more.  I  do  suggest  that  if  we 
would  support  the  present  legislation,  make 
it  effective,  make  it  effective  soon,  give  it  a 
trial,  see  how  the  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureau  works,  and  if  it  needs  further 
powers,  and  we  find  that  to  be  advisable, 
then  we  can  do  so.  And  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  back  in  this  House,  I  feel  quite  certain, 
very  shortly  after  this  session  prorogues. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  can  afford 
to  take  the  two  three  or  four  months  that 
would  be  necessary,  to  gain  some  experi- 
ence. All  I  can  say,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
said  very  well  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  although  I  tried  to  prevent  his  saying 
it- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  never  know  when  I  am 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  an  ally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —is  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  spoke,  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment,  are  saying  really,  particularly  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  unless  you  are 
perfect,  you  are  a  sinner  and  must  be  cast 
into  outer  darkness.  He  spent  a  half  an  hour 
of  his  time- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  never  accuse  the 
Attorney  General  of  perfection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  spent  a  half  an  hour 
of  his  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  praising  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  but  then  he  said,  "Be- 
cause you  did  not  do  this  one  thing,  you  are 
to  be  forever  condemned  and  we  cannot 
support  it." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  the  whole  apparatus— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Why  have  you 
changed  your  minds  since  1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  should  have  read  one  of  those  pages  to 
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which  his  colleague  directed  my  attention, 
that  is,  page  9,  where  the  commission  says: 

While  cautioning  against  the  moralistic 
approach  to  law  reform,  it  is  likewise  sug- 
gested that  the  formal  legal  approach  to 
the  development  of  legal  principles  be 
discarded. 

I  think  he  should  have  accepted  that  caution- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Read  the  next  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  should  have 
accepted  that  caution  against  the  moralistic 
approach. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Theirs  is  the  socialistic  ap- 
proach; that  of  the  Attorney  General  is  the 
legalistic  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject 
the  amendment  and  I  ask  members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  both  in  favour  of 
increased  rents. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  You  have 
never  done  anything  constructive  in  your  life. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  by  Mr.  Wishart 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  234  to  which  in 
an  amendment  Mr.  J.  Renwick  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lawlor,  that  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  234  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act,  be  amended  by  deleting  all  the  words 
after  "that"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words: 

This  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  is  fundamentally  defective  in  principle 
in  that: 

1.  It  fails  to  make  provision  for  rental 
review  officers  and  for  rental  review  boards 
to  control  the  rising  level  of  rents  in  the 
province. 

2.  It  fails  to  confront  or  to  deal  with 
the  present  disparity  between  available 
housing  units  and  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion at  rentals  which  people  can  afford  to 
pay  or  to  provide  adequate  organs  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. 

And  this  House  is  further  of  the  opinion 
that  Bill  234  should  be  withdrawn  and  a 
new  bill,  meeting  the  objections  in  principle 
listed  above  be  introduced  forthwith. 

The  procedure  in  the  House,  of  course,  is 
to  first  determine  whether  the  word  "now" 
and  all  the  other  words  sought  to  be  struck 
out  shall  stand  as  part  of  the  bill* 


The  House  divided  on  the  question  "shall 
the  word  "now"  and  all  other  words  sought 
to  be  struck  out  stand";  which  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Apps 

Bolton 

Auld 

Burr 

B  danger 

Davison 

Bernier 

Deans 

Breithaupt 

Ferrier 

Brunelle 

Gisbom 

Bullbrook 

Jackson 

Carton 

Knight 

Davis 

Lawlor 

Deacon 

Lewis 

Demers 

MacDonald 

De  Monte 

Makarchuk 

Dymond 

Pilkey 

Edighoffer 

Renwick 

Evans 

(Riverdale) 

Farquhar 

Renwick  (Mrs.) 

Gaunt 

(Scarborough 

Gilbertson 

Centre) 

Good 

Stokes 

Guindon 

Young-17. 

Haggerty 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Victoria- 

Haliburton) 

Hodgson 

(York  North) 

Jessiman 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(St.  Catharines) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 

Meen 

Momingstar 

Morrow 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Newman 

(Windsor- 

Walkerville) 

Newman 

(Ontario  South) 

Nixon 

Paterson 

Potter 
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Ayes  Nays 

Price 
Randall 
Reid 

(Rainy  River) 
Reilly 
Renter 
Root 

Rowntree 
Ruston 
Simonett 
Singer 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Snow 
Spence 
Stewart 
Trotter 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 67. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  67,  the  "nays"  are  17. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  for  sec- 
ond reading  now  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  to 
committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  legal 
and  municipal  bills  for  hearing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Minister  would  indicate 
where  he  wishes  the  bill  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  indicate  that 
the  bill  should  go  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discussion,  presentation,  hearings 
and  interviews. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  that  the  bill  go 
to  committee  of  the  whole  House? 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills  should  have 
an  opportimity  to  look  at  the  bill.  We  on  this 
side  have  given  notice  that  we  want  to 
amend  the  bill  and  that  is  where  we  would 
put  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  the  next  question  that 
I  would  ask  is  if  it  is  to  go  to  a  standing 
committee. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  new  procedures  provide 
that  the  Speaker  shall  ascertain  first  if  it 
be  ordered  for  third  reading,  and  if  it  is  not, 
then  if  it  should  be  ordered  for  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  if  there  is  not  unani- 
mous consent  then  a  standing  committee,  and 
if  so,  which.  We  have  come  to  the  position 
where  there  is  no  unanimous  consent  for  third 
reading,  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or 
standing  committee,  and  the  result,  of  course 
would  appear  to  be  that  until  the  House  takes 
action,  which  it  can  do  at  this  moment,  I 
presume,  because  the  House  is  always  capable 
of  dealing  with  its  own  problems,  that  the 
bill  is  suspended,  and  therefore  that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  on  this  side  that  the 
bill  would  be  ordered  for— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  allow  me  to  complete  the  matter? 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  asked  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  not  completed  asking 
for  action. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Therefore  it  would  appear  to 
be  that  unless  there  were  a  motion  before 
the  House  on  which  the  House  could  express 
its  opinion,  the  matter  stands  as  it  is,  so  I 
would  now  entertain  a  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
move  that  Bill  234  be  referred  to  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Welch  that  Bill  234  be  moved  to  committee 
of  the  whole  House.  We  now  have  a  motion 
before  the  House  which  is  open  for  debate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  because  there 
will  be  more  than  one  comment  to  be  made 
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on  the  motion,  and  I  would  seek  your  ruling 
in  that  connection,  since  it  is  now  6.00  of  the 
clock. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  rules  provide  that  when 
the  House  resumes  at  8.00  the  Speaker  leaves 
the  chair  at  6.00  o'clock,  and  unless  that  rule 
is  overcome  it  would  apply  on  another  eve- 
ning, but  not  Wednesday  evening.  I  say  again 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I 
think  it  entirely  within  the  judgment  of  the 
House  whether  this  particular  debate  be 
adjourned  or  whether  the  House  adjourns, 
and  therefore— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  rules  provide  for 
it,  surely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  also  point  out  that  at 
any  time  during  the  debate  a  motion  for  ad- 
journment is  always  in  order.  It  can  be  made 
and  then  there  is   a  limited  debate  on  it. 

The  House  has  come  to  this  position:  It 
has  the  motion  before  it  now  for  debate,  and 
at  any  time  after  that  debate  has  begun  there 
can  be  a  motion  for  adjournment  and  we  can 
then  have  a  further  debate  on  that.  Therefore 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  speak 
to  the  motion  that  is  before  the  House,  I 
would  ask  the  House  leader  to  consider  that 
it  is  apparent  from  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  for  many  hours  on  this  bill,  that 
we  in  the  official  Opposition  have  every 
intention  to  move  amendments,  and  we  want 
those  amendments  discussed  in  the  standing 
committee  where  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  House  would  have  ample  opportunity 
to  express  their  views.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  House  leader, 
nor  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  move  this 
into  committee  of  the  whole  without  giving 
the  community  an  opportunity  to  put  forward 
their  views.  I  realize  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government,  and  it  is  supported  on  this  side, 
that  a  bill  dealing  with  tenants'  rights  be 
made  law  before  we  adjourn,  but  surely  we 
cannot  do  this  unless  we  send  it  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committee. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  move 
by  the  House  leader  that  this  bill  go  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  I  would 
simply  ask  him  in  a  most  reasonable  way, 
that  he  withdraw  that  motion  and  replace  it 
with  one  that  would  direct  it  to  the  standing 
committee.  Surely  there  is  no  point  about  us 
having  a  lengthy  debate  now  which  would 
be  replaced  with  a  debate  for  adjournment, 
which  is  obviously  the  next  thing  we  should 


do.  We  on  this  side  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  the  government  in  sending 
this  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  We  feel  it 
is  inadequate,  that  it  does  not  serve  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
speak  briefly  to  this  matter.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  members,  as  has  been  said 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  first  of  all, 
there  is,  I  think,  an  urgency  about  having 
this  legislation  enacted.  To  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee,  which  is  quite  fully  occupied 
with  matters  now,  would  cause  considerable 
delay  in  the  last  days  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  are  they  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  understand  they  have 

a  bill  of  my  colleague- 
Mr.    J.    Renwick:    None,    none!    Did    you 

have— 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:     In    any    event,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been,  for  better  than 
a  year,  presentations,  deputations,  submissions 
of  all  kinds  and  a  very  thorough  study  before 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Would  you  let  me  con- 
tinue? Out  of  that  study  came  the  recom- 
mendations which  are  implemented  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  they  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  except  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  you  believe  in  public 
scrutiny  of  your  legislation? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Do  you  believe  in  being 
re-elected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Beyond  that,  in  the  year 
we  have  taken  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  had  numerous  presentations  by 
landlords  and  tenants,  by  individuals- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Prior  to  legislation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Not  public- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  you  afraid  of? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  afraid  of  nothing. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  delay 
this  legislation  means  only  repetition- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    —and   I   submit,    Mr. 
Speaker,    that    this    should   go    to    the    com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  where  every  op- 
portunity is  given  to  present- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  cut 
oflF  any  debate  on  this  motion.  If  this  would 
be  the  proper  time,  perhaps  we  could  adjourn 
the  debate  on  the  motion  and  carry  on  to- 
morrow. The  motion  was  in  reference  to 
sending  this  bill  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  There  will  be  ample  discussion 
on  this,  so  perhaps— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  recognize  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  if  he  wishes  to  take  that 
action. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  House  leader's 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unless  it  solves  the  problem- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  might.  I  was  going  to  pro- 
pose that  after  the  word  "House",  which  was 
the  last  word  in  the  motion,  the  following 
words  be  added:  "After  it  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  legal  and  municipal  bills  committee." 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
might  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  carry  on  with  legislation  on  the  order 
paper,  and  hopefully  there  is  to  be  some  time 
tomorrow  afternoon  for  the  supplementary 
estimates.  Tomorrow  night,  the  concurrence 
and  supply  for  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  House  leader,  then,  to  continue  the 
debate  on  his  motion  to  refer  the  bill  as  a  first 
order? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs ) :  Just  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Sure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  will  the  legal  and  muni- 
cipal bills  committee  meet? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Stalled  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thursday,  December  4,  1969 


The  House  met  today  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  we  have  with 
us,  as  our  visitors  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  School,  Scarbor- 
ough. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

My  complaint  is,  of  course,  about  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  sir. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  that  newspaper 
today  is  an  article,  a  number  of  letters,  criti- 
cizing the  MPPs  for  their  raise;  and  in  those 
letters  I,  for  some  reason,  have  been  singled 
out  to  be  criticized  for  accepting  this  raise,  sir. 

I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  that 
newspaper,  if  they  were  not  here  during  the 
second  reading  of  that  debate,  that  I  have 
stated  that  my  portion  of  that  raise  is  going 
to  charit>^ 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  In  our  department  we  have  be- 
come greatly  concerned  in  recent  years  over 
the  pressures  that  have  come  to  bear  on  some 
aspects  of  the  dairy  industry,  more  particu- 
larly the  industrial  milk  sector  of  that  indus- 
try. While  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board 
has  been  able  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  security 
and  stability  to  the  fluid  milk  sector,  there 
has  been  much  concern  about  not  only  the 
producers  of  industrial  milk,  but  the  process- 
ing industry  as  well. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  asked  two  men  with 
vast  experience  in  the  dairy  processing  indus- 
try to  prepare  a  report  for  our  milk  commis- 
sion. These  two  men,  Mr.  W.  T.  Murchie,  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Milk  Commission,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Pet  Milk  Company, 
and  M.  H.  Stewart,  recently  retired  after 
serving  in  an  executive  capacity  with  Domin- 
ion Dairies  Ltd.,  were  successful  businessmen 
in  their  own  right,  and  capable  of  examining 
in  great  detail  every  aspect  of  this  industry. 
In  examining  the  industrial  milk  processing 


industry  in  this  province,  they  had  been  given 
rather  wide  terms  of  reference.    I  quote: 

The    committee    will   enquire    into   and 

make  recommendations  to  the  commissioii 

on  the  following  matters  i 

1.  The  eflSciency  of  the  existing  industrial 
.    milk  processing  plants  in  relation  to  vol* 

ume,  overhead,  margins,  and  management 

2.  The  capability  of  the  existing  plants 
to  support,  in  the  future,  efficient  process- 
ing of  industrial  milk,  including  adequate 
capital  investment  in  new  plants  and/or 
equipment. 

3.  The  most  practical  and  economical 
methods  of  encouraging  plan  consolidations, 
where  practical,  in  the  light  of  (a)  Volume 
of  milk;  (b)  Capital  investment;  and  (c) 
Other  considerations. 

4.  The  interrelationship  of  any  plans  for 
marketing  industrial  milk  and  the  future 
viability  of  the  industry. 

5.  The  demand  for  milk  products  pro- 
duced by  industrial  processors. 

6.  Any  other  matters  which  in  the  course 
of  this  review  appear  to  be  relevant. 

The  committee  has  made  a  number  of  inters 
esting  recommendations  which  are  embodied 
in  the  report. 

In  tabling  this  report  I  am  also  providing  a 
copy  for  the  official  Opposition  party  and  for 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  At  the  moment, 
we  have  a  limited  number  of  copies  but  we 
are  in  the  process  of  duplicating  the  report. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ontario  Milk  Commission  office  very  shortly. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board,  I  have  today 
had  placed  on  members'  desks  a  copy  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Study  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Report  prepared  by  Professor  Leo- 
nard O.  Gertler,  director  of  the  school  of 
urban  and  regional  planning  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

The  responsibility  for,  and  the  financing  of, 
the  preparation  of  this  report  was  centred 
in  the  regional  development  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics. 
Other  departments  contributing  advice  were 
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Agriculture  and  Food,  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  Highways,  Lands  and  Forests, 
Municipal  Affairs,  Tourism  and  Information, 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  oflBce. 

This  attractive  book  has  been  prepared  to 
give  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  province 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  possibilities  and 
problems  of  this  outstanding  feature  of  our 
southern  Ontario  landscape.  Members  will 
irrimediately  recognize  how  complex  a  situa- 
tion Dr.  Gertler  undertook  to  study.  I  Joiow 
that  you  will  wish  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating both  Dr.  Gertler  and  his  group 
for  a  job  very  well  done. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  mentioned  in  his 
foreword  that  it  has  been  necessary  at  this 
time  and  for  various  reasons  to  delete  small 
portions  of  the  report  and  a  very  few  of  the 
maps,  but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  deletions  do  not  detract  from  the 
impact  and  design  of  the  work.  We  had  Pro- 
fessor Gertler's  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  edition.  It  has  not  been  rewritten  and 
no  changes  other  than  a  few  minor  ones 
by  the  author  have  been  made. 

The  release  of  the  report  does  not  imply 
that  we  accept  all  its  recommendations,  but 
I  assure  you  that  numerous  meetings  have 
been  held  to  discuss  and  review  its  con- 
tents. The  Cabinet  committee  on  policy 
development,  after  discussion,  suggested  that 
the  Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board  should 
consider  the  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  largely  a  result  of  that  board's 
deliberations  and  investigations  that  the  study 
is  released  today. 

The  Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  Treasury  and  Economics,  and 
Treasury  Board  have  all  had  both  collective 
and  individual  discussions  as  well  as  investi- 
gations of  the  various  and  related  aspects. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  as 
members  know,  already  has  sizeable  land 
holdings  in  the  escarpment  area.  Devils  Glen 
Provincial  Park  is  on  the  brow  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  portion.  Its  area  has  recently 
been  slightly  enlarged.  The  area  of  Craigleith 
Provincial  Park  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  at  the 
base  of  the  formation  has  been  enlarged; 
and  over  1,200  acres  have  been  acquired  near 
Primrose  in  that  steeply  rolling  part  of 
Dufferin  county.  One  thousand  acres  have 
been  bought  at  Cyprus  Lake  near  Tobermory, 
and  park  development  here  has  already 
begun.  In  addition  to  these  parklands,  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  pur- 
chased sizeable  holdings  in  Bruce  Peninsula 
for  timber  and  wildlife  management.   These 


lands,    or   parts    of   diem,   could   quite    con- 
ceivably be  used  for  recreation. 

At  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  area  about 
550  acres  have  been  acquired  near  EflBngham 
in  the  short  hills  district  near  Welland  and 
St.  Catharines.  And,  of  course,  we  have  the 
Niagara  Parks  system  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  escarpment, 
where  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  well 
aware  of,  and  is  making  intense  use  of,  its 
portion  of  the  escarpment.  Its  recent  news 
release  indicates  that  they  are  looking  to  the 
future. 

The  conservation  authorities  under  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment are  also  well  entrenched  on  the 
escarpment  in  places  like  St.  Johns,  Balls 
Falls,  Beamer  Memorial,  Tews  Falls,  Mount 
Nemo,  Rattlesnake  Point,  Kelso,  Terra  Cotta, 
Belfountain,  Eugenia  Falls,  Inglis  Falls,  Col- 
poy  Range  and  Skinner  Bluffs  conservation 
areas,  and  there  are  others.  I  name  these 
areas  to  illustrate  that  the  people  of  the 
province  already  have  a  foothold  on  the 
escarpment  and  that  the  conservation  authori- 
ties are. a  big  factor  in  this  matter. 

The  two  departments,  Energ>'  and  Re- 
sources Management,  and  Land  and  Forests, 
have  mapped  out  areas  of  major  interest,  and 
agreement  has  been  reached  which  will  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  effort.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  a  false  impression  that  all  of  the  areas 
were  acquired  after  the  report  was  submitted, 
for  the  programme  was  started  several  years 
before  the  study,  and  has  continued  during 
its  preparation  and  since.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  parks  integration  board  indicate  the 
extent  of  activity  in  land  acquisition  along 
the  escarpment  and  elsewhere. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
been  giving  much  attention  to  the  report  and 
has  outlined  the  procedures  which  it  will 
have  to  follow  if  we  decide  to  implement  the 
recommendations  therein.  The  Treasury  Board 
has  actively  investigated  most  aspects  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  report  and  is  pre- 
paring information  on  costs  and  benefits. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  has  had  an 
active  interest  in  this  report  as  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  initiated  and  paid  for 
by  the  regional  development  branch  of  that 
department.  They  have  been  active  partici- 
pants in  the  discussions  of  the  report  since  its 
receipt. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  escarpment  area  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Bruce  Trail  Association,  which  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  arranging  with  local 
land  owners  for  permission  for  trail  walkers 
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to  cross  private  land.  This  was  an  achievement 
of  considerable  merit.  The  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists  has  for  a  long  time  been 
extolling  the  importance  of  this  land  feature, 
as  has  the  Conservation  Council  of  Ontario. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  have  both  agreed  to  the  priori- 
ties awarded  in  the  matter  of  land  acquisition. 
The  land  purchased  for  the  former  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  will  form  part 
of  the  provincial  parks  system.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
will  arrange  for  land  acquisition  through  con- 
servation authorities  which  will  develop  such 
lands  into  conservation  areas.  In  the  case  of 
both  departments,  the  acquisition  of  land  will 
proceed  within  the  limitations  of  the  bud- 
getary provision  that  can  be  made. 

A  group  representing  a  number  of  depart- 
ments has  been  studying  the  manner  in  which 
the  tri-county  scenic  drive  proposal  may  be 
co-ordinated  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gertler  report.  Policies  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  two  important  reports  will 
be  co-ordinated. 

Many  persons  and  groups  will  be  anxious 
to  obtain  this  report.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  copies  to  be  available  through  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  Map  and 
Survey  Record  Office,  Room  5427,  Whitney 
Block,  and  at  30  Grosvenor  Street  in  Toronto, 
at  a  nominal  price  of  $2.00  per  copy.  Cheques 
or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Ontario. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Gert- 
ler has  submitted  two  other  reports— one 
dealing  with  the  extractive  industries  in  the 
Niagara  escarpment  area  and  the  other  con- 
sidering the  fruit  belt.  Both  are  receiving 
consideration  so  that  government  proposals 
can  be  made  known  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  question  is  of  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  Could  he  explain  to 
us  why  this  report,  that  he  has  talked  about 
in  such  glowing  language,  was  submitted  in 
June,  1968,  and  it  has  taken  almost  15  months 
—pretty  nearly  18  months— to  bring  it  before 
the  Legislature;  and  at  this  time  he  has  not 
told  us  when  any  part  of  it  is  going  to  be 
implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks  that  many  of  the  lands 
mentioned  in  this  report  have  already  been 
acquired  and  some  are  in  the  process  of  being 


acquired  by  my  own  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  as  well  as  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  under 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  (Mr.  Kerr).  Also, 
there  are  many  departments  involved  in  this 
report,  and  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 
regional  development  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  Economics,  so  there 
has  been  continuing  liaison  and  a  co-ordinated 
effort  with  these  various  departments.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  met  with  the  tri-county 
scenic  drive,  the  Bruce  Trail  and  other  as- 
sociations, so  that  it  is  quite  complex  and 
involves  huge  sums  of  money,  something  in 
the  nature  of  $31.5  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  Minister  please  explain 
why  it  took  18  months  to  make  it  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  had  just  explained  that. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  What  did  the  member  have  in 
mind?  Advertise,  "Here  comes  the  govern- 
ment, charge  big  prices"? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Well  if  the  department  has  not  purchased 
everything,  why  publish  it  now? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  a 
supplementary  to  settle  down  this  Minister 
but  we  will  let  him  go  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Premier:  Could  the 
Premier  tell  us  if  the  government  is  prepared 
to  take  any  action  in  the  light  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  a  tax  break  be  given  to  pollution  equip- 
ment? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
recommendations  which  the  Ontario  Chamber 
of  Commerce  placed  before  the  government. 
They  have  recommendations  of  various  kinds 
affecting,  I  think,  just  about  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  This  particular 
matter  that  you  mention  will  be  given  con- 
sideration and  study,  as  will  the  other  recom- 
mendations. 

I  might  say,  in  regard  to  the  specific  one 
the  member  mentions,  it  has  been  under  ex- 
amination by  the  government  for  some  time. 
I  would  point  out  that  to  be  in  any  way 
effective  it  would  have  to  be  implemented,  as 
well,  by  the  federal  government— we  control 
the  sales  tax.  Beyond  that,  the  leverage 
exercised  by  this  government  is  relatively 
slight  compared  to  that  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   I  know  that  representations  have  been 
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made  to  the  federal  government  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  various  discussions  in  this  regard, 
so  the  whole  matter  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  for  the  Premier.  Could  the  Premier 
advise  us  what  attitude,  if  any,  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  towards  drilling  for  oil  in 
Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
old  story.  I  do  not  think  the  policy  of  this 
government  has  changed  from  what  it  has 
been  for  some  considerable  time.  There  has 
been  drilling  in  Lake  Erie  for  many  years, 
and  we  have  not  prohibited  it.  Certainly  in 
the  Lake  Huron  region  we  have  placed  a 
complete  ban  on  drilling.  That  policy  re- 
mains, as  it  always  has  been,  as  does  our 
policy  in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  attitude, 
apparently,  of  the  American  government  and 
the  representations  being  made  by  them  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  is  the 
province  of  Ontario  going  to  make  similar 
representations  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  we  will  wait  and 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  International  Joint 
Commission  proposes  and  what  the  represen- 
tations will  be  when  they  are  all  in.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  policies  are  under 
study.  The  only  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  we  do  not  intend  to  relax  the 
present  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Again  by  way  of  supplementary. 
Does  the  Premier  intend  to  have  any  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  by  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
this  time  or  in  the  immediate  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  really  have  not  been 
involved  with  the  representations  made  to  the 
IJC.  I  assume  that  our  representations  have 
been  planned  out  ahead  of  time  and  will  be 
made  by  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  and  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission.  I  do  not  intend— in 
direct  answer  to  your  question— to  advise 
them  as  to  what  representations  they  should 
make  at  a  hearing  that  is  presently  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  way  of  supplementary  question 
on  this  same  point.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  authorities  have  indicated  that 
40  per  cent  of  all  oil  in  the  Great  Lakes  is 


spills  from  ships  and  the  OWRC  indicates 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  incidence  of  oil  slicks 
in  Lake  Erie  is  traced  to  shipping  and  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  dismisses 
this  and  says  this  is  grossly  exaggerated— 
what  can,  and  will,  the  provincial  government 
do  to  cope  with  the  situation,  since  it  falls 
under  federal  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  member 
answered  his  own  question.  Do  not  ask  what 
we  can  do  about  something  that  falls  within 
the  federal  jurisdiction.  We  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  federal  government,  not  only 
in  regard  to  oil,  but  in  regard  to  general 
pollution.  For  instance,  some  years  ago,  we 
found  that  at  the  entrances  to  the  canals  and 
beaches,  all  kinds  of  garbage  was  accumulat- 
ing which  obviously  had  been  thrown  over 
the  side  of  the  ships.  Now  those  were  in 
the  early  days  of  the  waterway  when  many 
of  the  masters  and  crews  of  those  ships  were 
used  to  sailing  in  the  open  ocean  and  they 
did  not  really  look  upon  this  as  a  problem 
such  as  it  is  in  our  inland  waterways.  That 
particular  situation  has  been  cleared  up.  I 
read  the  news  reports  from  which  you  were 
quoting  and  of  course  the  OWRC  is  the  arm 
of  this  government  and  I  accept  their 
statistics. 

We  establish  them,  they  operate  under  our 
aegis,  if  that  is  the  term,  and  so  I  accept 
them.  It  may  be  that  the  federal  government 
—I  do  not  know  where  their  statistics  come 
JFrom,  but  I  do  know  that  our  assertion  in 
this  matter  by  the  OWRC  is  pretty  firm.  So 
here  we  have  a  direct  conflict  of  opinion  and 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  government,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to 
say  well,  let  us  compare  statistics  and  find 
out  who  is  right  and  treat  it  as  a  problem, 
which  it  is. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  it  is  a 
problem,  because  I  happen  to  have  some 
experience  with  one  of  these  waterways  and 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  dismissed  in  that 
fashion.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  worldwide 
problem.  When  you  think  of  the  English 
Channel  and  what  happened  in  southern 
California,  I  think  we  should  take  it  very 
seriously  indeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  say  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  I  admit  that  I  was  answering  my 
own  question  but  I  was  faced  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  ask  a  question. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  make  my  point  in  this  instance  without 
some  sort  of  a  preface,  Mr.  Speaker.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that  maybe 
the  way  to  resolve  this  conflict  of  opinion  is 
to  sit  down  and  examine  the  evidence.  Will 
he  take  the  necessary  steps,  then,  to  sit  down 
with  the  federal  government  and  resolve  what 
is  a  conflict  of  opinion  presumably  based  on 
the  same  set  of  facts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  real  answer  is  that 
this  conflict  of  fact  was  brought  out  in  a 
hearing  before  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. Now  my  assumption  would  be  that 
they  are  hearing  all  sides  of  all  questions  and 
representations  from  all  groups,  and  perhaps 
as  the  body  to  which  these  opinions  are 
expressed,  and  with  the  evidence  given,  I  will 
put  my  faith  in  the  IJC  for  the  present  at 
least. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes  a 
supplementary  to  the  Premier.  Would  the 
government  consider  differentiating  between 
drilling  for  gas  and  for  oil  in  Lake  Erie  in 
view  of  the  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission? 

I  think  the  report  of  Consumers'  Gas  indi- 
cates they  hit  two  good  oil  wells.  We  have 
had  a  good  experience  in  Lake  Erie  with 
gas.  These  oil  wells  are  being  plugged  until 
and  I  quote:  "We  are  plugging  the  holes  until 
we  get  the  right  method  to  take  the  oil 
out  safely  with  government  approval." 

Would  the  government  consider  differenti- 
ating and  possibly  banning  the  drflling  for  oil, 
which  is  a  deeper  drill  hole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  the  hearings  are  being  held  to  establish 
safe  ways  of  doing  these  things  and  we  will, 
no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  and 
what  recommendations  the  International  Joint 
Commission  may  make,  review  our  policy  in 
this  matter. 

But  basically  I  would  say  this:  We  are 
more  interested  in  the  control  of  pollution 
than  we  are  in  the  development  of  more  oil 
wells  under  the  lakes.  That  is  the  basic  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion we  hope  the  government  makes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Do  not 
change,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do  not  change! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  stood  in 
my  place  in  this  House  and  stated  govern- 


ment policy  as  I  just  did  a  moment  ago.  I 
have  reams  of  correspondence  with  the  muni- 
cipality of,  for  instance,  Samia,  among  others, 
dealing  with  this  question. 

Our  position  has  always  been  that  there 
are  many,  many  acres  of  dry  land  that  have 
not  yet  been  explored;  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  lakes  to  find  a  place  to 
drill  for  oil  in  this  province,  and  our  primary 
objective  is  the  prevention— not  the  control- 
but  the  prevention,  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  King- 
ston and  the  Islands  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands):  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  new  question  when  my 
turn  comes. 

Mr. .  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier  if  he  can  advise  us  when 
he  is  going  to  table  the  information  about 
Algoma  Central  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  thinking  about 
that,  and  I  have  quite  a  bundle  of  informa- 
tion to  table.  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  complete 
report.  I  have  been  over  it  a  couple  of  times 
and  asked  for  some  additions.  With  any  luck 
I  will  be  able  to  table  it  tomorrow  morning, 
but  I  still  have  to  do  a  final  review  of  it,  and 
if  there  is  something  missing  that  I  think 
should  be  in  you  might  have  to  wait  until 
next  week. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  I  would  hope  we  would 
get  it  in  time  to  review  it  and  perhaps 
follow— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  deputy 
leader  is  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  final 
question  for  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  Attorney  General's  expres- 
sion of  alarm  at  the  thought  that  two  charges 
coiild  be  laid  against  drinking  drivers  in  view 
of  the  new  provisions  of  the  code,  one  having 
a  reading  over  .08  on  the  breathalyzer,  and 
the  other  being  a  charge  relating  to  driving 
while  abihty  is  impaired;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the  procedure  now  of 
the  Crown  Attorney  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
to  label  charges,  what  action,  if  any,  is  the 
Attorney  General  prepared  to  take?         — 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wisharl  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated  yesterday,  or  the 
other  day,  that  I  did  not  know  of  the 
approach  that  was  being  taken.  I  made 
immediate  inquiries  and  I  have  discussed  it 
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with  my  own  people,  and  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Crown  Attorney,  Mr.  Graburn,  of 
the  coimty  of  York,  details  of  the  approach 
that  was  taken,  and  I  perhaps  might  put  on 
the  record  what  he  has  written  to  me.  And 
I  perhaps  should  explain  that  the  new  legis- 
lation on  the  test,  the  federal  legislation,  does 
not  remove  the  offence  of  impaired  driving. 
It  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  the  point  I  made 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thus  havmg  in  the 
blood  more  than  80  milligrams  per  100  is 
another  offence.  It  is  a  separate  offence.  It  is 
not  necessarily  impaired  driving.  So  the  prac- 
tice that  was  determined  upon— at  least  in  the 
testing,  in  the  opening  of  these  cases  and 
may  continue— to  charge  the  impaired  driv- 
ihg  charge,  and  the  offence  of  having  more 
than  80  milligrams  in  the  blood.  But  it  is  not 
intended  to  prosecute  both  of  the  charges. 

I  think  that  the  practice  that  has  been 
indicated  and  that  will  be  followed  will  be 
to  prosecute  for  the  impaired  driving,  and, 
if  the  conviction  is  obtained,  the  other  one 
falls  by  the  wayside.  We  do  not  proceed 
with  it;  but  the  two  offences  are  charged  be- 
cause they  are  different  penalties.  They  still 
both  exist  in  the  code.  One  is  more  serious 
than  the  other,  and  different  penalties  fol- 
low, from  the  provincial  point  of  view,  on 
the  impaired  driver  charge. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  the  Attorney  General  has  said,  would 
he  be  prepared  to  advise  the  Crown  Attor- 
neys throughout  the  province  that  this  is  his 
opinion  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  in 
this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  will  make 
our  attitude,  our  opinion,  our  point  of  view, 
known  to  all  Crown  Attorneys. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Samia  has 
a  supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  like  to  say 
further,  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  will  happen  is  that 
there  will  be  some  jurisprudence  established 
by  the  courts  as  to  how  these  matters  are 
handled,  which  may  be  helpful.  I  should 
think  that  will  be  quick  to  come  to  hand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attor- 
ney General  leads  me  to  another  supplement- 
ary question.  Would  he  be  satisfied  if  the 
courts  established  that  there  cannot  be  valid 
convictions    on   both?   Would   he    not   agree 


that  would  be  unfair?  On  both  these  charges? 
It  cannot  be  fair  now— and  that  is  really  why 
I  ask  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  communicate 
his  feelings  to  all  the  Crown  Attorneys  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  as  I  say,  we  would 
control  that  by  not  prosecuting  on  the  second 
charge. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  be  permitted  a  sup- 
plementary? Recognizing  now  the  impact  of 
this  federal  legislation,  and  the  creation  of 
the  offence  of  having  the  excess  of  .08,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Attorney  General  would 
really  consider  discussing  with  the  federal 
Minister  of  Justice  the  propriety  of  this  fed- 
eral legislation  now? 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  federal  legislation  was, 
from  one  point  of  view,  a  probative  value  in 
connection  with  the  offence  of  impaired  driv- 
ing. It  is  rather  obvious  now  that  this  federal 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  led  to  a  vehicle 
which  affords  the  police  the  opportunity  of 
laying  two  charges,  and  leads  to  the  iniqui- 
tous result  that  the  Attorney  General  men- 
tioned, that  if  there  is  in  point  of  fact- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  member  going  to  con- 
vert this  into  a  question? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  thought  I  did.  I  thought 
I  asked— 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  question  is  asked,  then 
of  course  the  member  has  completed  this 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Essentially  my  question  is: 
recognizing  now  the  significant  impact  of  this 
legislation,  I  am  wondering  if  the  Attorney 
General  would  consider  discussing  that  im- 
pact with  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  the  hon. 
Minister.  However,  I  might  just  say  this:  I 
think  having  just  passed  this  legislation,  and 
surely  being  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  quick  to  accept  the  change. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Now  that  the 
Manitoba  Indian  Brotherhood  has  received 
government  approval  to  take  over  community 
development  programmes  for  the  reserves 
from  the  provincial  government,  would  the 
government  here,  consider  responding  to  the 
request  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  and 
the  Indian-Eskimo  Association  that  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  thing  be  done  in  Ontario, 
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through  the  establishment  of  Crown  corpora- 
tions under  Indian  direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  has  gone  on  in  Manitoba,  at 
least  not  in  the  particulars.  We  have  had  this 
request,  but  I  do  not  think  we  really  have 
come  to  any  conclusion,  for  or  against  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  policy  that  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  but  what  has  been  done  in 
Manitoba  will  be  of  some  interest  to  us,  yes, 
because  we  are  interested  in  the  approaches 
made  to  these  problems  by  other  jurisdictions. 
I  cannot  tell  members  this  afternoon  what  our 
policy  will  finally  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  I  could  put 
another  question  to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
Indian  matters  too.  In  view  of  the  shocking 
information  that  has  emerged  in  British 
Columbia,  with  regard  to  the  mortality  rates 
amongst  Indians,  particularly  among  young 
adults,  is  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  position  to 
indicate  whether  that  kind  of  mortality  rate 
applies  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  can 
such  research  be  done  to  provide  the  evidence 
for  us  as  to  what  the  situation  is  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
information  is.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  it 
is  available.  It  is  in  the  House  records,  but  I 
have  not  seen  these. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  on  TV  last  night 
from  western  Canada  and  confirmed  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Sup- 
plementary to  that  question:  Could  the  Prime 
Minister  tell  us  what  is  happening  to  those 
Indian  children  who  are  being  removed  from 
federal  sponsored  or  funded  boarding  schools; 
where  they  are  and  whether  or  not  these 
children  are  in  jeopardy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  It  should  be  directed 
to  the  Minister  concerned  or  put  on  the 
order  paper  and  I  will  obtain  the  infomiation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  further  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  view  of  the  growing  un- 
employment in  the  province  of  Ontario 
through  the  implementation  of  our  anti-infla- 
tion programme,  has  the  government  taken 
any  steps  to  develop  a  programme  to  cope 
with  this  rising  unemployment  resulting  in 
very  serious  pockets  in  certain  areas  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  the  machinery  that  is  necessary,  I  do  not 


think  that  we  need  to  develop  any  more.  We 
also  work  quite  closely  with  Canada  Man- 
power Centres  in  order  to  provide  training 
and  retraining  programmes,  and  their  own  re- 
location programme,  so  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  consider  establishing  any 
more  bureaucracy  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
I  think  that  we  have  the  means  of  deal- 
ing with  it  now,  and  if  significant  unemploy- 
ment does  develop  within  the  province, 
then  of  course  we  will  deal  with  it,  but  I 
think  that  we  will  deal  with  it  with  the 
machinery  presently  existing.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  any  new 
policies  or  to  embark  upon  any  additional 
programmes.  The  programmes  we  have  may 
not  have  been  widely  used  while  in  a  period 
of  practically  full  employment,  nevertheless 
they  are  available  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question.  If  the  machinery  was  there  to  be 
used,  but  presumably  was  not  used  during  the 
period  of  high  employment,  what  is  the  gov- 
ernment doing  to  initiate  an  acceleration  of 
this  machinery,  because  these  pockets  are 
growing  in  areas  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  know  they  are  grow- 
ing and  we  are  dealing  with  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  policies  that  the  govern- 
ment presently  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Oshawa  has 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Yes,  a  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificant layoffs  in  Oshawa  particularly,  has 
the  Minister  or  anyone  in  his  department 
taken  this  into  consideration  in  finding  a 
vehicle  to  cope  with  the  unemployment 
situation  there?  There  are  a  number  of  plants 
that  are  laying  off  in  that  specific  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  might  be  able  to  answer 
specifically  about  Oshawa,  but  in  a  general 
way  I  would  say  that  we  will  do  everything 
we  can.  As  members  can  understand,  relocat- 
ing people  in  a  place  like  Oshawa  is  not 
easy  and  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  not  neces- 
sary. 

You  have  to  go  to  the  root  cause  of  the 
layoffs  to  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  And  if  it  is  disappearance  of  the  jobs 
through  some  technological  advance,  then  it 
may  require  retraining.  If  it  is  a  seasonal 
layoff,  then  it  may  be  difficult,  other  than  to 
assist  the  person  in  the  meantime  until  his 
job  reappears. 
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These  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  situation 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  The  Department 
of  Labour,  as  I  say,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canada  Manpower  centres  with  whom  we 
work  very  closely,  will  do  everything  within 
the  power  of  this  government  to  bring  relief 
to  these  people  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  final  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Would  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral explain  to  one  layman  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  the  appeal  court's  decision  in  the 
Sunnybrook  Farm  case  on  Sunday  opening, 
and  would  he  also  inform  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  need  be  changes  in 
the  legislation  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
will  not  be  frustrated  by  grammatical  as  well 
as  legal  technicalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  the  recent  decision? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sunday  closing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  been  too  busy 
on  other  matters. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  case, 
I  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  result. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  hope  the 
Minister  can.  That  is  a  big  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question.  When  the  Attorney  General  reports 
to  the  House,  would  he  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  government  is  going  to  appeal  the 
appeal  decision? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Hon. 
members  opposite  have  more  time  to  read 
newspapers  than  we  do. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  If  there  is  ever  a  successful  news- 
paper strike,  they  would  be  stricken  dumb! 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

'  In  view  of  the  serious  effects  that  the 
federal  government's  white  paper  on  taxation 
Will  have  on  the  thousands  of  small  businesses 
in  this  province,  will  the  Minister  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  serious  nature 
of  these  tax  policies,  with  the  view  of  making 


a  strong  presentation  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  have  these  taxation  policies  modified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member,  I  am  sure  he  knows  that 
Mr.  Benson  was  down  talking  to  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  last  week,  and  I  am  sure  that 
between  now  and  1971,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  discussions  held  on  the  effects  of  the 
white  paper.  My  department  along  with  other 
departments  will  examine  it  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  work  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  Apps:  May  I  ask,  as  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker;  would  the  Minister 
consider  it  a  good  idea  to  contact  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  prov- 
ince and  ask  them  to  contact  the  businesses 
in  their  areas,  with  a  view  of  making  presen- 
tations to  the  Minister,  so  a  unified  approach 
may  be  made  on  this  most  important  ques- 
tion as  it  affects  the  small  businesses  of  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
is  already  being  done.  We  are  already  getting 
comments  from  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
I  am  sure  if  they  make  a  representation  to 
the  federal  government  we  will  get  copies 
as  we  usually  do.  And  we  will  follow  it 
through. 

Mr.  Apps:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker:  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
ask  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
if  he  will  make  certain  that  a  strong  unified 
voice  is  put  to  the  federal  government  on 
behalf  of  the  small  businesses  of  this  prov- 
ince?  As  he  knows,  it  is  very  diflBcult— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  Apps:  —for  individual- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  has  my 
complete  assurance  I  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Justice  has 
a  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  member 
for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
was  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent  on  November  10. 

The  question  was:  Will  the  Minister  look 
into  the  complaint  of  Judge  Stewart  in  Wind- 
sor as  to  the  abuse  of  the  legal  aid  plan  by 
some  lawyers? 
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I  undertook  at  that  time  to  look  into  the 
matter  to  ascertain  what  it  was  about  and  to 
give  a  reply. 

What  prompted  the  question  was  the  news- 
paper item  which  I  think  I  have  to  read  as 
part  of  my  reply,  reporting  Judge  Stewart  as 
having  said  certain  things  about  the  legal  aid 
system.    It  reads: 

As  has  been  reported  in  the  local  press, 
I  am  concerned  with  the  failure  of  several 
lawyers  to  appear  as  duty  counsel  when  this 
duty  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  area 
director  of  legal  aid. 

I  wish  to  state  that  my  brother  judges 
and  I  have  long  recognized  the  objects  and 
merits  of  the  legal  aid  plan  and  in  particular 
the  role  assigned  to  duty  counsel  under  the 
plan.  We  have  found  that  the  functions 
of  duty  counsel  when  carried  out  in  an 
efficient  and  orderly  maimer  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  administration  of  justice  and 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  public 
and  to  the  court  in  our  lengthy  daily 
dockets. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  efforts  of  the 
great  majority  of  lavs^ers  and  their  con- 
tribution under  the  plan  should  be  obscured 
by  the  irresponsibility  of  two  or  three  of 
their  colleagues. 

I  have  had  several  discussions  with  James 
Lawrenson,  the  deputy  area  director  of 
the  legal  aid  plan  and  have,  as  always,  re- 
ceived his  immediate  and  active  co-opera- 
tion. He  advises  me  that  a  decision  has 
already  been  made  that  such  lawyers  who 
fail  to  comply  with  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  role  as  duty  counsel  will  receive  no 
further  assigimients  under  the  plan. 

Then  I  followed  the  matter  a  little  further  and 
took  it  up  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lawson,  the 
provincial  director,  and  he  has  written  me.  I 
would  like  to  read  his  letter  on  the  matter. 
This  is  dated  November  18: 

I  today  received  and  enclose  a  copy  of 
Judge  Stewart's  recent  press  release  dated 
November  13,  1969,  wherein  he  comments 
on  the  function  of  duty  counsel.  This  state- 
ment was  forwarded  to  me  by  Bernard 
Cohen,  QC,  president  of  the  Essex  Law 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  local  legal 
aid  area  committee.  Judge  Stewart  con- 
sented to  the  forwarding  of  this  release. 

His  Honour  was  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  a  duty  counsel  from  his  court 
on  the  morning  of  November  4,  1969.  The 
court  contacted  the  deputy  area  director 
who  immediately  telephoned  the  duty 
counsel.   The   duty   counsel   then  went  to 


the  court  and  Judge  Stewart  reprimanded 
him.  His  Honour's  comments  were  reported 
in  the  Windsor  Star. 

The  area  director  has  now  removed  the 
name  of  the  o£Eending  lawyer  from  the 
duty  counsel  roster. 

That  was  about  a  month  ago  now.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  incident  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  recur  in  Essex  county.  Mr.  Lawson  then 
goes  on: 

It  is  my  respectful  submission  that  Judge 
Stewart's  complaint  that  "every  lawyer  in 
the  city  has  become  a  criminal  lawyer" 
should  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  heated 
remark  provoked  by  his  aggravation  at  that 
moment.  I  am  sure  that  Judge  Stewart 
would  agree  that  the  creation  of  the  role 
of  duty  counsel  in  criminal  court  will  lead 
to  a  more  experienced  criminal  bar.  In  one 
respect  the  fact  that  duty  counsel's  absence 
from  the  court  created  an  incident  of  this 
proportion  reveals  how  valuable  the  role 
of  duty  counsel  is  to  the  provincial  judge's 
court. 

In  Windsor  every  experienced  criminal 
,  lawyer  takes  his  turn  as  criminal  duty 
counsel.  The  roster  includes  several  lawyers 
whose  practice  prior  to  the  legal  aid  plan 
did  not  include  defending  those  charged 
with  a  criminal  o£Fence. 

As  Judge  Stewart  stated  in  the  enclosed 
press  release  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
efforts  of  the  great  majority  of  lawyers 
and  their  contributions  under  the  plan 
should  be  obscured  by  the  irresponsibility 
of  two  or  three  of  their  colleagues. 

And  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  names  of 
those  who  failed  to  appear  on  that  occasion 
have  been  removed  from  the  duty  roster. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  the  reply 
to  a  question  asked  by  the  member  for  High 
Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
was  asked  by  the  member  for  High  Park  on 
November  20.  This  also  had  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  legal  aid.  The  question  was: 

Why  was  Mr.  Dryden,  area  director  for 
Ontario  county  legal  aid,  issued  blanket 
instructions  that  henceforth  no  person 
charged  with  drunkenness  will  be  entitled 
to  legal  aid? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Drynan! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  it  appear  as 
"Dryden"  here.  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
know  he  had  issued  such  instructions  and  I 
would  look  into  the  matter. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawson,  the  pro- 
vincial director,  to  whom  I  directed  the  ques- 
tion and  with  a  request  for  information.  He 
writes  me  on  December  2: 

This  letter  is  to  advise  that  I  have  now 
discussed  with  George  Drynan,  area  direc- 
tor, Ontario  county,  the  question  put  by 
Dr.  Shulman  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
November  20  last,  which  reads: 

And  then  he  repeats  the  question. 
Mr.  Drynan  has  informed  me: 

1.  He  has  not  issued  instructions  deny- 
ing legal  aid  to  persons  charged  with 
drunkenness. 

2.  He  has  never  issued  blanket  instruc- 
tions on  any  matter. 

3.  Many  types  of  applications  are  auto- 
matically processed  but  none  are  in  an 
automatic  refusal  category. 

4.  All  applications,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal, receive  Mr.  Drynan's  personal 
attention  at  some  stage  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing or  refusing  of  a  certificate. 

5.  Mr.  Drynan  considers  all  charges  in- 
volving alcohol  and  other  drugs  with 
special  care  because  of  their  unique  social 
implications. 

Mr.  Lawson  goes  on  to  say  to  me: 

As  you  know,  under  section  13  of  The 
Legal  Aid  Act,  1966,  the  area  director 
may  issue  a  certificate  in  any  summary 
conviction  proceeding  if  upon  conviction 
there  is  likelihood  of  imprisonment  or 
loss  of  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The 
offence  of  being  in  an  intoxicated  condition 
in  a  public  place  known  as  common 
drunkenness  under  The  Liquor  Control  Act 
is  a  summary  offence  and  the  area  director 
must  use  his  discretion  in  granting  a  certifi- 
cate. The  usual  penalty  in  such  cases  is  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  is  rare. 

An  area  director  considers  each  applica- 
tion and  from  its  merits  decides  whether 
a  certificate  should  or  should  not  issue. 

The  short  answer,  after  that  long  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  no  blanket  instructions 
were  issued;  that  is  not  done.  Each  case  is 
considered  on  its  merits. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Wrong  again;  another  strike  out! 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Attorney  General  in- 
vestigate specific  cases  which  I  will  forward 
to  him,  to  find  out  what  is  happening  in 
practice  outside  of  theory? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  receive  from  time 
to  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  cases  of  people  who 
feel  they  have  not  been  treated  as  they  would 
like  to  be  treated  under  our  legal  aid  pro- 
gramme and  we  are  always  willing  to  look 
into  them.   We  do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary  on 
that,  the  last  part  of  that  report  the  Attorney 
General  read  would  indicate  that  there  is 
some  feeling  that  the  usual  fee  of  $10  or  ten 
days  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  drunkenness 
results  in  the  payment  of  the  fine.  Does  the 
Attorney  General  not  agree  that  at  least  in 
some  centres  in  the  province,  it  results  in 
the  jailing  of  the  accused  for  ten  days  be- 
cause many  of  those  accused  have  not  the 
$10  to  pay  and  they  shuffle  off  to  jail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  quite  correct, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  director  of  legal  aid 
pointed  out,  and  the  area  director  made  clear 
to  him,  he  considers  each  of  these  cases  on 
their  merits. 

There  is  a  discretion  with  the  local  area 
director  as  to  whether  or  not  he  grants  a 
certificate.  I  would  think  that,  perhaps,  in 
a  case  where  it  is  a  matter  of  loss  of  earning 
or  a  loss  of  freedom,  a  certificate  is  granted. 
There  are,  perhaps  some  cases  under  the 
liquor  Act  where  a  question  of  somebody 
going  to  work  does  not  really  arise,  if  there 
is  a  long  record  of  in  and  out  of  jail- 
Mr.  Singer:  They  just  do  not  give  them 
legal  aid;  just  send  them  back  to  jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  you  can 
do  this  if  you  have  a  record  of  continual, 
habitual  appearance  before  the  court  on  the 
charge  above.  I  do  not  think  the  public 
would  feel  that  you  should  continuously  use 
public  funds  to  defend  that  person  as  charged. 

An  hon.  member:  Many  of  them  want  to 
go  back  to  jail! 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supplement- 
ary. Does  the  Attorney  General  believe  we 
should  continue  to  use  public  funds  to  keep 
those  people  in  jail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  different  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper 
supplementary    you    are    ask'ng    out    of   the 
original  question.    The  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Having  regard 
to  his  response  recentiy  made  in  the  House 
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in  connection  with  the  amount  of  accounts 
payable  to  doctors  throughout  the  province 
and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  out- 
standing, could  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
whether  he  is  unequivocally  satisfied  with  the 
computer  method  of  effecting  payment  of 
these  accounts?  Am  I  correct  that  perhaps 
there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10  million 
now  outstanding  in  accounts  payable  to  doc- 
tors in  the  province  and  that  some  of  them 
are  outstanding  up  to  six  months? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker  I  would  doubt  very  much  that  any 
of  them  are  outstanding  as  long  as  six  months 
unless  there  is  some  particular  problem.  Now 
the  people  at  OHSIP  tell  me  they  have  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  all  the  old  accounts  which 
are  the  OMSIP  accounts  of  course. 

Now,  under  the  OHSIP  accounts,  I  have 
taken  note  of  the  various  suggestions  that 
members  have  made  and  complaints  that 
have  arisen  and  I  have  made  them  known  to 
Dr.  Aldis  who  assures  me  they  are  taking  all 
steps  possible  to  get  all  these  accounts  paid. 

I  will  just  point  out  to  you  the  kind  of 
problems  we  find  ourselves  in,  as  the  mem- 
bers are  well  aware.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  last  Saturday,  a  meeting 
which  I  attended  in  Burlington  in  which  cer- 
tain doctors  talked  to  me  about  this  matter 
and  you  know,  we  did  some  print-outs  and 
we  found  that  actually  they  had  received- 
one  of  the  doctors  at  this  meeting  had  in 
fact  received  a  cheque,  when  he  had  told  me 
he  had  not. 

It  was  a  very  small  cheque,  but  our  rec- 
ords also  showed  he  was  not  billing  the  plan, 
he  was  billing  patients  directly,  so  that  he 
would  not  be  getting  a  cheque. 

We  also  did  checks  on  one  of  the  other 
doctors  and  he  said  he  had  not  received  any 
cheques.  This  was  just  because  of  where  he 
stood  in  the  billing  cycle  and  in  fact  the 
cheques  were  going  out  to  him  the  very  day 
that  we  were  having  that  meeting. 

We  also  got  a  print-out  and  find  that  he 
will  be  receiving  a  very  substantial  cheque. 
He  has  probably  got  it  now,  this  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  Grey  Cup! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  So  the  point  is,  some  of 
the  things  we  hear  are  hearsay  and  I  just  do 
not  think  they  are  right.  I  would  just  like  to 
assure  the  member  that  everyone  at  OHSIP 
is  working  to  correct  this  problem  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  and  if  you  have  any  specific  doc- 
tors who  have  a  problem,  if  you  will  give 


me  their  names,  we  can  get  a  print-out  and 
find  out  exactly  what  the  situation  is  in  very 
short  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we 
get  a  report  from  the  other  meeting? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
I  just  wanted— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Wait 
until  the  NDP  caucus  is  over. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Recognizing  that  one  can 
have  a— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  To  the  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  that  he  might 
well— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
That  is  the  member  who  stopped  dead  the 
other  night  because  someone  was  talking. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —that  he  might  well  give 
an  instance,  and  I  might  well  give  an  instance 
in  response;  having  regard  to  the  burden  of 
my  original  question,  is  the  Minister  content 
that  the  computer  method  of  effectuating  pay- 
ments of  these  accounts  payable  is  the  appro- 
priate method  and  that  it  is  working  to  your 
satisfaction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,, 
that  it  is  the  most  effective  method  we  have 
at  this  time.  But  I  will  tell  you  we  also  have 
a  group  that  is  continually  looking  at  the 
administration,  and  if  we  can  find  a  better 
way,  we  will  do  it,  but  certainly  I  think  it 
is  effective  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary  to  the  Min- 
ister. Has  the  Minister,  or  someone  in  the 
department,  looked  into  the  problem  of  the 
computer,  which  has  resulted  in  some  dozens 
or  perhaps  hundreds  of  claims  being  returned 
to  doctors  stating  that  the  OMSIP  or  OHSIP 
numbers  are  not  in  force,  when  in  actual 
fact  they  were?  What  is  causing  this  com- 
puter foul  up? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and> 
Resources  Management):  Socialism! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I  would  have  to 
look  into  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  prob- 
ably good  and  logical  reasons.  If  the  claim- 
cards  go  back— and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the 
computer  that  sends  them  back,  or  the  girls 
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who  sort  them  before  they  go  into  the  com- 
puters—they do  not  have  all  the  facts  on 
them  before  they  go  in.   We  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  has  a  supplementary  question? 
No! 

Has  the  member  for  Essex  South  a  supple- 
mentary?  No  again! 

Well,  the  member  for  Riverdale  then  has 
the  floor. 


,  Mr,  Speaker:  Now  if  the  hon.  member  will 
ask  a  proper  oral  question,  I  will  allow  it  to 
be  asked;  otherwise  that  question  is  not 
proper  for  the  oral  question  period. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  then: 
will  the  government  consider  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  date  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  by  Consumers'  for 
the  shares  of  Union  be  a  date  30  days  after 
the  receipt  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  object  to  this  type  of 
question,  because  in  order  to  answer  it 
properly,  I  have  got  to  take  each  one  of  those 
"becauses"  and  decide  whether  I  can  let  it 
go  unchallenged. 

There  are  statements  in  these  "becauses" 
with  which  I,  or  many  members  of  this  House, 
might  not  agree. 

For  instance,  because  the  Act  is  creating 
impossible  situations  for  Consumers',  for  the 
shareholders  and  other  security  holders  of 
Union— well  it  could  fairly  be  argued  that 
the  impossible  situation  was  caused  by  the 
respondent  seeking  refuge  in  certain  legal 
technicalities. 

So  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  accept  a 
question  like  this.  I  simply  say  that  because 
I  choose  to  answer  the  question,  as  I  think  is 
my  duty  in  this  House,  I  do  not  accept  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  preamble  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  have  been  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  was  out  of  order 
as  read  and  so  it  should  not  appear,  but  the 
question  as  asked  later,  after  Mr.  Speaker 
spoke  to  the  member,  is  the  question  which 
is  the  one  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
withdraw  the  preamble— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Too  late. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Can  it  be  stricken 
from  Hansard? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  why  the 
member  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  simply  say  this: 
there  is  no  intention  at  the  moment  of  the 
government  of  introducing  such  a  bill.  I  think 
that  Consumers'  itself  must  decide  whether 
it  has  the  right  or  power  to  extend  the  dead- 
line. I  do  not  know  whether  this  Legislature 
has  the  power  to  pass  such  a  bill  and  I  would 
have  to  give  very  careful  consideration,  as 
would  the  government,  as  to  whether  we 
would  not  create  more  confusion  by  such  an 
Act  than  presently  exists  or  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
involved.  Regardless  of  how  we  deal  with 
this  there  are,  as  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times,  conflicting  interests  and  you  can  act 
or  do  something  for  one  group  and  it  could 
very  well  penalize  another. 

So  in  the  meantime,  I  would  suggest  the 
hearings  continue  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  frank  and  full  disclosure.  There  is  still 
some  time  to  go  before  the  expiry  date  does 
arrive.  It  may  be  the  hearings  will  be  com- 
pleted by  then  as  long  as  there  is  not  undue 
delay  by  any  of  the  respondents  who  are 
seeking  that  way  of  delaying  the  transaction. 
But  to  contemplate  a  bill  such  as  the  member 
suggested  would  take  a  great  deal  of  thought 
indeed. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  supplementary  question- 
Mr.    Speaker:    A    supplementary   question, 
yes. 

Mr.  Paterson:  —in  regard  to  ihe  same  mat- 
ter. Will  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council 
or  the  energy  board  take  into  full  consider- 
ation the  Stone  and  Webster  report? 

This  is  a  confidential  document,  I  believe, 
on  this  proposed  merger  of  these  two  com- 
panies as  indicated  this  morning— and  I  relate 
this  for  the  Prime  Minister's  edification  by 
counsel  that  this  report  was  confidential,  but 
personally  I  feel  that  if  there  are  details- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
his  question. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Sorry!  To  phrase  this  cor- 
rectly: in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
province  I  ask  if  the  government  will  con- 
sider this  Stone  and  Webster  report  which 
possibly  goes  beyond  the  presentation  of  the 
counsel  for  Consumers'  Gas  Company? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Stone  and  Webster  report  does  not  con- 
cern takeover,  it  concerns  the  previous  situa- 
tion where  there  was  perhaps  an  outright  pur- 
chase of  assets  as  opposed  to  the  purchase  of 
shares  in  the  present  case. 

However,  I  am  quite  sure  the  energy  board 
will  consider  anything  that  is  put  before  it, 
as  will  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council 
when  it  comes  time  for  us  to  discharge  our 
responsibility. 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  to  ask  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Is  the  Attorney  General  aware  of  the  con- 
cern of  parents  who  have  children  attending 
the  Talbot  Street  Public  School  in  Blenheim 
because  of  an  article  in  the  London  Free 
Press,  December  3,  which  reported  a  poten- 
tial fire  hazard  in  the  school? 

Also,  is  it  true  the  fire  marshal's  regional 
ofiice  has  known  about  this  and  there  is  no 
report  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  was  good  enough  to  send  notice  to 
my  office  earlier  today,  which  I  very  much 
appreciate,  and  while  I  have  not  had  time 
to  explore  the  matter  as  fully  as  I  would  like, 
I  note  the  item  from  the  London  Free  Press, 
but  with  respect  to  the  school  I  would  like 
to  do  a  little  further  investigation. 

It  did  seem  from  the  newspaper  item  that 
the  danger  was  reported  by  a  plumber  saying 
the  controls  of  a  boiler  were  seized,  and  the 
item  says  that  the  plumber  reported  this  can 
be  readily  fixed. 

However,  I  will  follow  up  with  the  fire 
marshal  and  have  him  take  a  look  and  give 
us  a  report,  and  then  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  A  question 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  Minister  of 
Justice.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  elections 
will  be  held  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  this 
Saturday— and  a  rather  tense  situation  is 
developing  there— and  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  existing  between  the 
Indians  and  the  OPP  that  does  not  exist 
between  the  Indians  and  the  RCMP,  will  the 
Minister  prevail  on  the  federal  authorities  to 
ensure  that  only  the  OPP  are  present  Satur- 
day while  the  elections  are  being  conducted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
situation  where  the  hon.  member  is  asking 
me    to    invade    a   federal   jurisdiction   and   a 


federal  responsibility  with  our  own  provincial 
police  force. 

I  would  think  that  I  would  have  confidence 
in  the  federal  authorities  and  the  ability,  or 
capability,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  The  OPP 
are  always  standing  by,  and  are  always  ready 
to  assist  any  other  police  force  if  their 
assistance  is  asked.  But  to  ask  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  remove  their  force,  and  to  allow 
us  to  replace  it  with  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police,  is  something  I  think  I  could  not  do. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary 
on  the  same  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  OPP  has  jurisdiction  over  that  area  at  the 
moment.  But,  by  way  of  question,  could  the 
Minister  explain  the  actions  of  the  OPP  and 
the  RCMP  in  stopping  Indians  who  were 
returning  to  the  reserve  last  Saturday  and 
asking  them  if  they  were  at  a  meeting  in 
Brantford? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  be  glad  to  take  up 
the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member 
will  give  me  particulars.  I  will  be  glad  to 
look  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Are  they  holding  an 
election  on  the  Sabbath? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  South  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Paterson:  No,  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Brown:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food.  Since  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board  is  taking  charge  of  some 
of  the  industrial  milk  in  the  province  this 
month,  and  since  the  first  two  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report,  which  the  Minister  tabled 
today,  deal  with  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  namely  to  provide  incentives 
to  assist  the  cheddar  cheese  factories  to  close 
down  in  the  winter  months,  and  secondly,  to 
assist  plant  consolidation  by  providing  par- 
tially forgivable  loans,  has  the  Minister  given 
this  matter  any  consideration  and,  if  not, 
will  he  do  so  forthwith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  full  consideration  to  the  report.  But  it 
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is  under  consideration  by  the  department 
staff,  and  now  that  it  has  been  made  public 
to  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  milk  marketing 
board,  I  should  think  that  further  considera- 
tions, along  the  lines  which  he  has  requested 
information,  will  be  forthcoming.  But  I  do 
not  know  what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  All 
these  matters  are  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  If  I  may  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question?  Would  it  be  prudent 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  insofar  as 
the   forgivable  loan   is   concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  we  would  be 
very  pleased  to  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
fact  we  work  together  quite  closely  in  all 
of  these  matters,  and  that  very  good  co-opera- 
tion will  continue,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside a  supplementary?  Then  the 
member  for  Beaches-Woodbine. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  defer  to  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  In  his 
efforts  to  eliminate  air  pollution  by  jet  air- 
craft at  airports,  such  as  the  one  in  Windsor, 
has  the  Minister  investigated  the  Pratt  and 
Whitney  smokeless  combusters  for  jet  engines, 
which  have  been  use-tested  and  approved  by 
the  United  States  aviation  administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
word  of  that  particular  process.  We  are  in- 
vestigating it.  Our  information,  as  of  now, 
is  that  it  has  been  conditionally  approved  by 
the  U.S.  federal  government.  But  it  is  not  in 
operation  as  yet,  and  we  would  like  to,  at 
least,  assuming  that  they  are  going  ahead 
with  it,  see  what  those  results  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  Is  the 
hon.  Minister  aware  that  the  government  of 
Canada  Act,  The  Nuclear  Liability  Act,  is 
going  to  compel  McMaster  University  to  have 
liability  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $75 
million  against  damage  stemming  from 
nuclear  accidents? 

Might  I  ask  a  supplementary:  What  posi- 
tion does  this  put  Ontario  Hydro  in,  in 
relation  to  their  nuclear  energy  plants?  Do 
they  have  to  comply  with  this  Act? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  we  do  not  own  any  nuclear 
energy  plants  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not 
sure  if  the  plant  at  Douglas  Point  has  any 
type  of  insurance.  I  would  assume  that  if  tiie 
federal  government  requires  this  type  of 
coverage  at  a  university  then  there  must  be 
insurance  at  Douglas  Point.  Certainly,  some 
sort  of  protection  or  coverage  of  any  plants 
operated  by  Hydro,  in  the  nuclear  field, 
would  have  to  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Would  the  Minister  under- 
take to  look  into  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Justice  has 
the  reply  to  a  question  previously  asked  by 
the  member  for  Brantford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Brantford  asked  a  question;  and  the 
member  for  Brant,  also,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Brant,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  is  not 
here,  so  you  would  not  give  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  asked  a 
question  about  the  investigation  of  the  Brant- 
ford police  force  on  November  27,  a  question 
of  whether  some  criminal  act  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  that  force. 

My  reply,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  had  the 
matter  thoroughly  investigated.  The  senior 
inspector  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Branch 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force  was 
assigned  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  reports 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  a  charge 
against  anyone,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
establish  who  committed  the  offence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  announce  to 
the  House  at  this  time  a  new  system  of 
geared-to-income  rentals  based  on  net  income 
rather  than  gross  income? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  I  understand  that  an  announcement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hignett,  the  president  of  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  to 
a  Senate  investigating  committee  in  Ottawa 
last  week,  that  they  had  a  review  underway. 
But  we  have   not   had   any   communication 
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from  them  as  yet.  Until  we  do,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  any  changes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary of  the  Minister?  Is  the  Minister  mak- 
ing representations  to  CMHC  in  Ottawa  to 
consider  that  geared-in-income  rentals  be 
based  on  net  rather  than  gross  income? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
made  any  recommendations  along  those  lines. 
We  have  made  recommendations  that  some 
adjustment  should  be  made  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  some  of  these  tenants  are  finding 
in  meeting  the  geared-to-income  ratio  we  now 
have. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  now  wish  the  floor?  The  member 
for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management:  In  view  of  the 
release  of  a  report  on  pollution  in  the  Kawar- 
thas,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  indicate 
why  it  was  that  when  the  OWRC  had  infor- 
mation on  August  16  of  serious  pollution  in 
five  areas  in  the  Kawarthas,  no  warnings  were 
given  to  people,  nor  were  any  of  the  beaches 
closed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
port; he  will  realize  that  it  is  important  that 
the  whole  report  be  read  in  context. 

The  press  report  to  which  you  refer  in  turn 
refers  to  a  specific  date  when  levels  did 
exceed  the  limits  for  safe  swimming.  How- 
ever, there  were  other  dates  referred  to  in 
the  report  about  that  time  when  the  coliform 
count  was  such  that  swimming  was  safe. 

As  the  hon.  member  also  knows,  it  is  not 
possible  during  the  time  of  obtaining  analyses 
and  tests  to  immediately  take  action- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Why  did  it  take  four  months 
to  get  this  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Apparently,  some  of  the 
people  working  on  this  report  were  required 
for  other  duties,  particularly  dealing  with 
industrial  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  survey  is  really  not  sur- 
prising to  us.  I  have  indicated  tfiat  septic 
systems  from  certain  cottage  properties  in 
these  particular  lakes  are  a  problem.  They 
will  have  to  be  changed  or  improved.  We  are 
going  to  consider  as  a  result  of  this  report 
inspecting  all  of  these  facilities  in  that  area 
so  corrections  will  be  made.     :     .'il  r  v  -^^i--: 


Mr.  Pitman:  The  Minister  is  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Definitely.  They  will 
definitely  be  carried  out.  Next  summer  the 
hon.  member  will  be  able  to  swim  in  the 
areas  that  are  referred  to  in  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Do  not  flush  the  toilets 
in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  completes  the  oral  ques- 
tion period. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Meen,  from  the  standing  education 
and  university  affairs  committee,  presented  a 
report  of  the  committee  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  238,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  240,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  242,  An  Act  respecting  scholarships  for 
Osgoode  Hall  law  school  of  York  University. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  241,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  we  must  dispose  of  these 
bills. 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act:  shall  it  be  ordered  for  third 
reading? 

Agreed. 

Bill  238,  Ati  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act:  shall  this  be  ordered  for  third 
reading? 

Agreed. 

Bill  240,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act:  shall 
this  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Bill  242,  An  Act  respecting  scholarships 
for  Osgoode  Hall  law  school  of  York  Univer- 
sity: shall  this  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 


Agreed. 
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Bill  241,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act:  shall  this  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  was  under  the  impressioin 
it  would  come  back  into  the  committee,  in 
the  House.  Are  there  not  amendments  which— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  there  are  certain  amend- 
ments to  this  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
There  are  amendments  that  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  They  are  in  the  bill  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Minister  made  a  commitment  this  morning 
that  this  bill  would  be  taken  back  for  re- 
drafting, in  relation  to  at  least  one  section, 
and  that  this  bill  would  be  brought  back 
into  the  House  with  that  redrafted  section 
involved.  This  related  particularly  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  councils  of  home  and  school 
as  representing  some  of  the  members  who  are 
going  to  be  on  the  board's  advisory  accounts 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recol- 
lection was  very  simply  this  morning  that 
there  was  one  amendment  to  the  third  last 
section  of  The  Schools  Administration  Act, 
and  I  believe  it  was  agreed  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  drafted  in  the  intervening 
period  of  time  and  included  in  the  report.  It 
is  in  the  bill  now.  There  was  not  need  for 
any  further  discussion  in  committee;  as  it  was 
already  included  in  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  bill  will  be  drafted  and 
the  commitment  will  be  carried  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  done. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  has  been  done.  Could  the 
Minister  indicate  what  it  is,  because  it  was 
very  vague  this  morning. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  topic  perhaps  the  Minister  could  read 
the  pertinent  section  to  us;  and  having  heard 
it,  then  we  could  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  if  the 
Minister  wished  to  do  that  it  would  assist 
matters,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
provision  for  a  debate  on  these  referrals,  and 
the  proceedings  are  very  simple  as  far  as 
the  rules  are  concerned.  If  this  does  not  go 
by  unanimous  consent  to  third  reading  and 
does   not   go   by   unanimous   consent   to  the 


committee  of  the  whole  House  and  does  not 
go  to  standing  committee,  then  it  is  stuck. 

Now,  the  Clerk  advises  me,  and  I  think  he 
is  right,  that  this  bill  should  go  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  will  go  there, 
and  therefore  that  is  the  place  where— 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  it  go  through 
if  we  could  have  the  wording  of  that  section 
so  that  we  know  that  the  rather  vague  verbal 
commitment  that  the  Minister  made  this  morn- 
ing about  the  councils  of  home  and  school  was 
going  to  be  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  problem  at  the  moment  is  that  having 
come  from  a  standing  committee,  does  it  go 
direct  to  third  reading,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  and  as  it  will  appear  in  the  re- 
print for  third  reading,  or  does  it  go  reprinted 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House?  I  have 
asked  the  question  if  it  goes  for  third  reading 
and  there  have  been  dissents  to  that;  now  I 
ask  shall  it  be  ordered  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House?  Agreed.  Very  simply  settled. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  on  a  point  of  order,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  an  item  which  appeared 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  in  re- 
sponse to  a  series  of  questions  from  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  with  respect  to  certain  fire 
precautions. 

I  made  a  statement  with  relation  to  homes 
for  the  aged  operated  by  municipalities  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  childrens'  institu- 
tions, and  the  article  appears  headed  "Ontario 
Warns  Nursing  Homes  over  Fire  Rules"  al- 
luding to  the  questions  that  were  given  by 
me  as  Minister  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  In  order  that  the  mat- 
ter be  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  I 
think  that  the  Minister  of  Health  would  like 
to  make  the  comments  on  this  regard  which 
will  clarify  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Minister  of  Health  has 
a  point  of  order  that  he  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  he  would  be 
quite  in  order,  but  it  is  not  for  the  other 
Minister  to  suggest  that.  Does  the  Minister 
of  Health  wish  to  have  the  floor  on  a  point 
of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  a  point  of  order  to  follow 
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on  with,  but  what  my  colleague  said  is  that 
the  institution  of  implementation  and  encour- 
agement to  follow  fire  regulations  and  nursing 
homes  was  attributed  to  him.  Actually  it 
should  have  been  attributed  to  our  depart- 
ment; he  is  looking  after  the  homes  for  the 
aged.  We  are  both  sending  out  letters  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  I  wish  to  seek  your 
guidance  and  direction  on  a  matter  which 
has  arisen  in  the  Legislature  standing  com- 
mittee on  government  commissions.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  standing  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  rate  increases  of  Ontario  Hydro, 
the  committee  decided  that  they  would  hold 
a  meeting,  a  closed  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  report  to  be  brought  to  the 
Legislature.  The  committee  chairman  has  now 
refused  to  convene  the  committee  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  want  to  ask  sir,  how  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  can  force  a  committee 
chairman  to  call  a  meeting  which  the  com- 
mittee decided  ought  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak  to 
this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  an  explanation,  we 
would  like  to  hear  it. 

.  Mr.  Evans:  Well,  I  can  give  the  members 
pn  explanation— that  is  for  sure.  I  have  con- 
tacted the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  rules 
of  this  House  do  not  allow  the  committee  on 
government  commissions  to  report  to  the 
Tlousepuilless- there  is  a  motion  approved  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  been  chairman  of 
government  commissions  for  two  years  now. 
We  have  never  made  a  report  to  the  House. 
Until  I  am  authorized  to  do  so,  I  have  no 
authority  to  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  speak 
further  to  my  point,  the  committee  authorized 
the  chairman  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  report  to  be  delivered, 
tabled  in  this  House.  The  committee  chair- 
man was  then  obligated,  sir,  to  request  the 
permission  of  the  House,  surely,  to  table  the 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  sure  that  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  is  quite  correct. 
However,  I  will  be  most  pleased  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
see  if  there  is  any  solution  to  the  matter 
which  falls  properly  under  our  rules.  ^^«?.i« 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
discussion  can  produce  some  sort  of  a  con- 
clusion by  tomorrow  morning— because  we  do 
not  want  this  delayed,  for  delay  would  achieve 
the  purpose  that  is  obviously  motivating  the 
whole  move  up  until  now:  namely,  that  there 
will  be  no  report  to  come  back.  But  the 
proposition  that  a  committee  cannot  bring 
back  a  report  to  the  House  strikes  me  as 
something  novel.  I  thought  the  reports  were 
coming  back  in  various  forms  from  the  com- 
mittee in  my  years  of  experience  in  this 
Legislature.  I  am  getting  rather  disturbed  at 
the  tactics  that  are  indulged  in  to  frustrate 
the  committee  in  trying  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion and  make  recommendations  to  this 
House  on  the  issue  of  the  Hydro  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  attri- 
buting motives. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  I  am  attributing 
motives. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Sure.  It 
is  exactly  like  voting  on  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Precisely  thatl 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think,  if  it  is  out  of  order, 
since  the  whole  purpose  of  the  referral  to 
the  committee  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  to 
have  a  discussion  of  it,  and  presumably  that 
the  committee  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations,  then  there  is  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
circumvent  the  technicality  and  to  bring  in 
the  necessary  motion  so  that  the  committee 
can  meet. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Break  the  rules  all  the  time! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
knowing  anything  about  this  particular  issue, 
some  of  the  historical  background  may  interest 
the  members  concerned. 

I  was  the  chairman  on  government  com- 
missions in  1960.  It  was  my  hope  at  that 
time  that  the  committee  could  bring  in  a 
report  to  the  Legislature.  I  saw  this  as  an 
instrument  for  legislative  change,  but  at  that 
time  I  was  informed,  I  think  by  the  Clerk, 
and  by  certain  senior  members— if  my  memory 
serves  me  righdy  by  Mr.  Farquhar  Oliver  and 
Mr.  John  Hanna— that,  in  fact,  the  committee 
had  no  power  to  report,  unless  such  power 
were  explicitly  given  to  it  by  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  the  government  do 
that  then! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
have  one  word? 

This  is  not  1960,  this  is  1969,  nearing  1970, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  heard  reports  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  health,  which  were  not  related  to 
education.  We  have  heard  reports  from  the 
standing  committee  on  agriculture  and  food, 
which  were  not  related  to  legislative  mat- 
ters. It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  a  commit- 
tee decided  that  there  should  be  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report,  and  if 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  subsequently 
found  that  there  was  some  rule  of  the  House 
which  prevented  that,  then  it  was  his  duty, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  called  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  order  to  discuss  what  fur- 
ther authorization  the  committee  might  pos- 
sibly have  needed  and  to  have  consulted  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  for  his  guidance 
in  that  matter. 

We  had  an  occasion  just  the  other  day 
when  unilaterally  the  chairman  of  another 
standing  committee  proposed  to  change  the 
hearings.  Now,  if  the  standing  committee 
system  is  going  to  work  we  have  got  to  get 
away  from  the  period  of  time  when  the 
chairman  of  committees  exercises  some  uni- 
lateral authority,  and  it  has  got  to  be  done 
after  discussion  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  decisions  of  those  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  address  a 
few  remarks  on  this  point  of  order? 

The  whole  genesis  of  the  referral  of  the 
question  of  the  raise  in  Hydro  rates  to  this 
committee  seemed  to  originate  from  a  rather 
novel  idea  for  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  duly  complimented,  that  he 
was  going  to  allow  that  kind  of  enquiry  to 
take  place  in  his  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  going  to  meet  for  that  specific 
purpose.  We  had  argued,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  will  recall,  that  there  be  a  facility  pro- 
vided by  government  so  that  we  could  ques- 
tion the  increase  in  rates  and  bring  some 
kind  of  recommendation  as  a  result  of  that 
questioning  before  the  House. 

By  coincidence— and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
attribute  any  motives  at  all  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee— he  suddenly  hit  the  press 
the  day  after,  saying,  "I  am  calling  my  com- 
mittee and  we  are  going  to  have  a  nice 
meeting  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  discus- 
sion." Now,  seeing  the  way  the  discussion  has 
gone,  somebody  has  begun  to  invent  some 


new  land  of  rules  about  the  reporting  of  this 
committee.  This  is  a  new  committee,  and  with 
great  respect  to  the  Minister  from  London 
South,  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  the  history 
of  it  does  not  go  back  into  1960.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  created  since  the  Minister 
from  London  South  and  I  came  into  the 
House,  it  is  that  new,  if  you  can  call  that  new 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  member  is  pretty 
old! 

Mr.  Singer:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  when  a  committee  or  a  committee 
chairman  undertakes  that  kind  of  an  enquiry, 
and  some  of  us  are  not  on  that  committee, 
surely  the  House  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  committee's  views?  And  the  only  way  in 
which  the  House  can  get  the  benefit  of  the 
committee's  views  is  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  brings  in  a  report  as  instructed  by 
the  majority  of  his  committee. 

For  some  reason  that  apparently  is  embar- 
rassing to  the  government;  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  committee  supposedly  cannot 
report,  and  I  say  that  is  a  bunch  of  claptrap. 
I  say  that  we  are  entitled  to  discuss  this  in 
the  full  House  and  we  are  entitled  to  discuss 
it  after  listening  to  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  colleagues  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Regardless  of  the  views  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Downs  view,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  also  my  experience,  and  what  little 
knowledge  I  have,  that  the  committee  which 
is  not  directed  to  report  on  a  matter  is  not 
entitled  to  report  unless  the  House  requires 
it.  However,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  this  matter 
will  be  discussed  by  myself  and  the  Clerk, 
if  and  when  we  have  an  opportunity  today. 
And  in  the  meantime  it  may  well  be  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  wish  to  take 
some  action  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  just  have  a  word 
on  this,  Mr.  Speaker?  As  usual  there  is  some 
great  effort  being  made  to  prove  that  this 
government  is  trying  to  hide  something.  It  is 
all  ridiculous.  I  never  heard  of  the  incident 
until  this  moment,  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  does  not  take  too  much  effort. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  situation  speaks  for 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  simply  say  that 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  changes  made  in 
procedures  in  this  House  and  it  may  be  that 
it  will  be  the  will  of  the  House  that  some 
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changes  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  committees 
of  the  House.  As  a  government  we  have  no 
objec^ion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sponsored 
the  changes  that  are  presently  in  effect  and 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  functioning  very  well. 
If  there  are  changes  to  be  made  in  the  way 
our  committees  are  to  function,  I  suggest  that 
we  do  it  in  the  proper  fashion,  so  that  we 
have  a  full  understanding  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

One  of  the  problems  in  this  House  over  the 
years  is  that  something  is  permitted  for  some 
specific  reason  at  one  specific  time,  and  then 
of  course,  immediately  this  becomes  a  prece- 
dent for  a  whole  line  of  ac^^ion  that  may  per- 
haps not  be  what  the  members  of  the  House 
want  at  all.  Now  to  go  into  this  technical 
question  as  to  whether  a  committee  is  em- 
powered to  report  on  something  that  it  has 
not  been  authorized  to  so  report  on  by  the 
Legislature,  may  be  the  rule  of  this  House  at 
the  present  time  and,  if  so,  it  must  be 
followed,  unless  and  until  it  is  officially 
changed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  health  committee 
made  a  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  this  is  what  I 
mean.  I  will  have  to  check  in  and  see  what 
the  health  committee  reported  and  what  it 
was  authorized  to  do  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
When  we  refer  legislation  to  various  com- 
mittees, of  course  they  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion because  they  are  so  directed. 

The  thing  I  worry  about  most  in  the 
whole  discussion  is  that  members  are  seizing 
upon  one  breach  of  the  rules  to  establish  a 
precedent  by  which  we  go  on  breaching  the 
rules,  when  actually  what  we  should  do,  if  the 
present  method  of  functioning  of  committees 
is  not  proper,  is  get  together  and  establish 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  proper  function 
of  the  committee  and  then  we  will  go  ahead 
knowing  what  we  are  doing.  But  let  us  not 
alter  our  rules  by  precedent,  because  this, 
quite  frankly,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  has  led 
to  much  of  the  difficulty  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  rules  in  the  last 
year  or  so. 

Now,  let  me  make  one  more  point.  Some 
time  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  session 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next  one,  some  of  us 
will,  of  course,  have  to  meet  and  consider 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  rules 
changes,  because  the  rules  under  which  we 
are  operating  now  are  in  effect  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  until  the  end  of  this  session. 
We  have  the  full  report  of  the  select  com-- 
mih^  bn  the  -  «iJes^  ta  consider  and^^at  that 


time  we  may  consider  some  changes  in  how. 
our  committees  function.  But  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  suggest  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  if. 
the  rule  may  not  be  perfect,  it  is  the  rule 
of  this  House  until  changed.  And  if  we  do 
not  approach  rule  changes  with  some  sense 
of  order,  I  would  only  suggest  that  we  will 
get  into  more  difficulty. 

As  far  as  this  specific  incident  is  concerned, 
I  suppose  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  check 
Hansard  and  see  what  was  said  at  the  time 
this  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee. 
As  I  recall,  my  own  contribution  was  that  if 
the  committee  wanted  to  examine  Hydro  and 
any  of  its  functions,  including  rate  changes, 
they  were  free  to  do  so. 

Now,  whether  that  is  sufficient  to  empower 
them  under  the  rules  to  bring  in  a  report  on 
the  matter,  I  do  not  know.  But  you  have 
undertaken,  sir,  with  the  clerk  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  straighten  this 
out. 

I  do  suggest  that  we  give  some  serious 
thought  to  perhaps  changing  the  rules  by 
which  our  committees  are  governed,  if  we 
wish  them  to  do  these  certaiij  things.  And 
then,  in  this  interim  period  while  we  are 
going  to  solidify,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
some  of  the  changes  that  are  presently  tem- 
porary, we  might  look  at  this  question  as 
well. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  in  light  of  what  the  Prime  Minister  has 
said,  I  think  we  should  say  that  we  are  de- 
lighted that  there  will  be  a  review  of  com- 
mittee rules,  because  certainly  they  are, 
presently  unsatisfactory.  I  do  hot  want  to^ 
rehash  the  point  that  we  have  already  been 
discussing,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rules  which  are  applied—, 
sometimes  when  they  suit  the  government, 
and  applied  in  a  different  way  when  they 
do  not  suit  the  government. 

We  will  be  quite  con^^ent,  sir,  to  have  the 
matter  of  rules  concerning  committees  care- 
fully reviewed  and  laid  down  in  a  form  that 
they  will  apply  equally  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  of 
order,  there  was  no  agreement  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  report  back  to  the 
House.  At  no  time  was  there  any  agreement 
of  the  committee.  And  there  is  no- 
Mr.  Deans:  There  certainly  was.     ?'       ,   '1 

Mr.  Evans:  As  far  as  I  am  concemeJ,  I 
cannot  repoartCbaeJc  here  unless  thc:^e  was  a 
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motion  from  the  House.  I  have  to  get  agree- 
ment from  the  House  in  order  to  report  back. 
And  I  would  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Speaker— I 
can  honestly  say  this  to  the  Opposition,  I 
know  this  is  the  way  we  feel— that,  if  at  any 
time  the  committee  wants  us  to  report  back 
to  the  House,  whether  it  be  hydro  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  speak  to 
that  point  of  order  and  closing  it  out  since 
I  raised  it:  What  the  member  has  said  is  not 
entirely  true. 

Mr.  Evans:  It  sure  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  that  meeting,  there  was  in- 
deed a  motion  made  that  the  conmiittee  meet 
in  private  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
report  to  be  tabled  in  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak  to  this  point?  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  and  I  do 
not  recall  such  a  motion  being  made  or  such 
an  agreement  being  decided  on. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
you  please  inform  this  House  what  other  pur- 
pose there  may  be  in  appointing  committees, 
save  and  except  for  carrying  out  a  certain 
function  and  then  reporting  to  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  has  been  very 
considerable  discussion  and  nothing  further 
can  be  gained.  We  have  heard  from  all  three 
parties  represented  in  the  House  and  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  that 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which  com- 
mittees do,  in  my  humble  opinion,  which  are 
not  reported  to  the  House  and  which  are  very 
useful  by  way  of  informing  members,  and 
hearing  the  public  on  various  matters. 

I  will  do  as  I  said  earlier.  I  will  check 
with  the  clerk  of  the  House,  and  with  the 
chairman,  and  we  will  see  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  assist  this  matter  without 
breaching  the  rules  of  the  House.  Because  I 
believe,  as  the  Prime  Minister  said,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  end  this  session  under 
the  new  rules  as  well  as  possible;  and  then, 
in  the  interim,  decide  what  we  shall  do  when 
we  reconvene  here  in  1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  table 
answers  to  questions  on  the  order  paper. 
Numbers  55,  58,  89,  90,  94,  98,  99,  100,  101, 
102,  104  and  105. 

[See  appendix,  page  9339] 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   That  ought  to  keep 
them  for  a  while. 

Mr.  F.  Yming  (Yorkview):  High  time. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
want  to  discuss  order  No.  13  on  the  order 
paper.  You  recall  at  the  time  of  adjournment 
yesterday  we  had  recorded  second  reading 
of  Bill  234  and  there  was  general  agreement- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  the  order  is  on  the  order  paper,  I 
fail  to  understand  how  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, before  the  orders  of  the  day,  can  discuss 
a  matter  merely  to  circumvent  a  motion  I 
was  in  the  process  of  moving  when  you  sug- 
gested, sir,  that  I  adjourn  the  debate.  Obvi- 
ously, what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  circumvent 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  is  not  circum- 
venting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  trying  to  make  a  dignified 
retreat. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  he  is  going  to  retreat, 
let  us  hear  it.  He  should  have  notified  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  government  House  leader 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  had  reported  second 
reading  of  Bill  234,  and  there  was  some 
agreement  that  it  should  not  be  reported 
directly  for  third  reading.  In  fact  there  was 
some  agreement  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  for  some  detailed  discussion,  and 
there  was  a  motion  that  perhaps  it  might  go 
to  the  committee  where  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  could  deal  with  it  at  that  time. 
On  giving  some  serious  consideration  to 
this,  and  anxious  that  there  be  complete  dis- 
cussion, and  for  reasons  which  perhaps  would 
be  explained  in  some  detail  by  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has  conduct  of 
the  bill,  we  think  perhaps  it  should  go  to  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills. 

Perhaps    what    we    might    do    with    your 
permission,  Mr.   Speaker,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  the  House  will  allow 
me,  I  would  like  to  withdraw  my  motion 
that  it  go  to  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
I  assume  that  we  concur  that  Bill  234  be 
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referred  to  the  standing  Gominittee  on  legal 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  was  in  the  process  last  eve- 
ning—I presume,  although  he  had  not  got 
there  by  adjournment  hour— of  having  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  effect  the  result 
which  apparently  is  now  effected.  Is  he 
agreeable? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
to  inhibit  the  procedure  of  the  House,  and 
I  will  be  quite  content  to  allow  the  Provincial 
Secretary  to  save  face.  We  consent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  we  consent.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  a  recorded  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  if  there  were 
a  recorded  vote  on  the  matter  at  the  present 
time,  the  vote  would  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  hope  so.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  would  like  to  see  how  the 
Attorney  General  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  all  the  people  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  clerk  has  pointed  out, 
the  new  rules  we  are  using  now  provide  that, 
if  anything  is  to  go  unanimously,  it  goes.  So 
we  are  apparently  unanimous,  and  therefore 
this  Bill  234  shall  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  legal  and  municipal  bills. 

Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
that  matter  has  been  looked  after  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  thought  perhaps,  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  tonight  which  would  be  the  normal 
time  to  discuss  House  business  for  next  week, 
you  might  share  now  with  the  House  the 
fact  that  we  think  that  about  Monday  we  will 
reach  a  point  in  the  business  of  the  House 
where  we  will  be  awaiting  information,  or 
the  results,  of  the  discussion  of  bills  in  com- 
mittee. 

There  might  be  some  advantage,  following 
our  adjourriment  on  Monday,  if  the  House 
stood  adjourned  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
to  allow  the  standing  committees,  which  will 
have  matters  before  them,  to  complete  their 
study  of  the  bills-namely.  Bill  194  and  Bill 
234,  and  then  we  would  reconvene  on  Thurs- 
day as  a  Legislature  to  consider  the  reports 
of  these  two  standing  committees. 

Mi^.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker^  by  way  of  ques- 
tioHi  it  could  not  be  that  you  are  suggest- 


ing that,  because  of  your  apprehension  that 
the  Premier  will  be  away  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  Ottawa,  that  the  Cabinet  will 
not  be  able  to  function? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.  It  is  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  member's  leader,  who  will 
be  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order.  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 

That,  ( a )  an  indemnity  at  the  rate  of 
$12,000  per  annum  shall  be  paid  to  every 
member  of  the  assembly;  and  (b)  an  allow- 
ance for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  per 
annum  shall  be  paid  to  every  member  of 
the  assembly, 

as  provided  in  Bill  236,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 

That,  (a)  in  addition  to  his  indemnity  as 
a  member  there  shall  be  paid 

(1)  to  the  Speaker  an  indemnity  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and 

(2)  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  an 
indemnity  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum 
and 

(3)  to  the  leader  of  a  party,  except  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  has  a  recognized  member- 
ship of  12  or  more  persons  in  the  Assembly, 
an  indemnity  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per 
annum; 

(b)  in  addition  to  his  indemnity  as  a 
member,  there  shall  be  paid  for  each 
session, 

(1)  to  the  person  who  is  deputy  Speaker 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  an  indemnity  of  $4,000, 

(2)  to  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  an  indemnity 
of  $2,000,  and 

(3)  to  the  chairman  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee an  indemnity  of  $1,000, 

but  no  indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee  unless  the 
committee  has  become  organized  and  has 
dealt  with  matters  properly  before  it; 
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(c)  in  addition  to  his  indemnity  as  a 
member,  an  indemnity  shall  be  paid. 

(1)  to  the  Chief  Government  Whip,  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000  per  annum^ 

(2)  to  each  of  not  more  than  two  deputy 
Government  Whips,  at  the  rate  of  $1^000 
per  annum, 

(3)  to  the  Opposition  Whip  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  annum. 

(4)  to  the  party  Whip  of  each  party  that 
has  a  recognized  membership  of  12  or 
more  persons  in  the  assembly,  except  the 
party  from  which  the  government  is  chosen 
and  the  party  recognized  as  the  official 
Opposition,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per 
annum;  and 

(d)  there  shall  be  allowed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  in  respect  of  thirty 
trips  per  annum  from  his  place  of  residence 
to  the  seat  of  government  at  Toronto,  ten 
cents  for  every  mile  of  the  distance  be- 

:  tween  his  place  of  residence  to  Toronto  and 
return,  which  distance  shall  be  determined 
and  certified  by  the  Speaker, 

as  provided  in  Bill  236,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 

That,  (a)  the  annual-  salary  of  every 
Minister  having  charge  of  a  department  is 
$15,000;  (b)  the  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  holding  the  recognized  position  of 
First  Minister,  shall  receive  in  addition, 
$5,000  per  annum;  and  (c)  the  annual 
'salary  of  every  Minister  without  Portfolio  is 
$5,000, 

as  provided  in  Bill  237,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  235,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara 
Act,  1968-1969.  '    ',.      \r^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions,  or;  amendments,  to  this  bill?  The 
hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  W.  Di  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):!  move  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  addii^.  thereto-  the .  folio  wing  rlsectitm.  11, 


and  that  the  present  sections  11  and  12  be 
renumbered  12  and  13.   The  section  reads? 

Section  245  of  The  Municipal  Act  does 
not  apply  in  the  year  1969  to  the  council 
of  a  local  municipality  in  the  regional  area. 

By  way  of  explanation,  section  245  prohibits 
certain  acts  of  council  after  polling  day  and, 
of  course,  polling  day  in  the  regional  munici-' 
pality  was  early  this  year.  I  know  none  of 
the  local  councils  have  done  anything  they 
should  not  have  done  as  lame  duck  councils. 

The  city  of  St.  Catharines  is,  however, 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  purchase  of  a 
certain  building.  There  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  exising  council  can  do  this 
and  they  would  like  to  do  it.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  concerned,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
so  that  amendment  will  allow  that  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  Minister's  amend- 
ment carry?  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Since  the 
amendment  deals  with  buying  a  building  in 
which  the  council  will  meet,  is  that  the  build- 
ing you  are  speaking  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeou^:  No. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  would  you  care  to  ex- 
plain futthier  what  the  buildings  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  councils  of  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  others  may  have  taken  certain 
actions— as  a  lame  duck  council.  We  do  not 
think  they  have,  they  may  have,  which  per- 
haps is  beyond  their  jurisdiction  under  existing 
section  245  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  repeal  245  with  respect  to  the  regional 
municipality;  so  far  as  we  know  there  has 
been  nothing.  Specifically,  however,  the  coun- 
cil of  St.  Catharines  wishes  to  purchase  a 
building  in  St.  Catharines.  This  will  allow 
the  present  council  to  do  so.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval, as  I  understand  it,  informally— because 
they  have  not  met  formally— of  the  new  coun- 
cil of  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  that  would  apply  across 
the  board  to  all  councils  if  they  were  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  some  building  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  new  city  areas  and 
they  have  the  right  now,  since  this  amend- 
ment is  passed,  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

•  fiilL  235,  as  inmend^,  neported.      .-   .  /  ,  a^; : 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  222,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  perhaps  when 
the  committee  met,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one 
point  that  was  perhaps  left  over  which  we 
Avanted  to  give  some  thought  to  was  section 
24,  dealing  with  paragraph  12  of  401,  and  a 
new  clause  has  been  put  in: 

(b)  certification  of  qualification  referred 
to  in  clause  (a)  shall  be  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient qualifications  for  a  license  as  a  journey- 
man plumber  without  further  examination. 

This  will  simply  mean  there  is  no  need  for 
a  license  with  a  testing  procedure  by  the 
municipality,  but  that  there  should  be  some 
form  of  registration— if  we  can  put  it  that  way 
—so  they  would  know  who  was  working  in  a 
municipality  at  a  particular  time  and  I  think 
this  does  it.  I  will  read  it  again: 

A  certificate  of  qualification  referred  to 
in  clause  ( a )  shall  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
qualification  for  a  license  as  a  journeyman 
plumber  without  further  examination. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  change  appears  in  the  re- 
printed bill— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right!  I  just  wanted 
to  explain  it  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments,  or  amendments  to  this  bill?  Are 
there  any  questions,  comments  or  amend- 
ments to  sections  1  to  20  inclusive?  All  right. 
The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  on 
section  21. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  section  21  I  would  like  to 
ask  why  the  authority  for  passing  bylaws  to 
establish  an  improvement  area  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  run  it?  I  cannot  find 
any  basis  on  which  that  bylaw  can  be  passed; 
whether  10  people  or  20,  or  a  half  or  two- 
thirds,  want  the  area  established.  However, 
under  the  appeal  opposing  the  area,  one-third 
of  the  businesses  in  the  area  must  sign  the 
appeal  opposing  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  the  limitations  in  the  positive  side  of  it, 
rather  than  in  the  appeal  side  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Subject  to  correction 
by  my  staff,  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  generally 
written— I  think  we  have  taken  that  section 
from  the  provisions  for  the  parking  areas  and 
for  this  purpose  it  seems  to  have  worked  well 
there,  and  it  was  put  in  this  same  way  here. 


Mr.  Good:  Do  ■  yoii  mean,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  bill  has  been  reprinted  or  did  the 
copy-  V         ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough.  No,  this  section  of 
the  bill  has  not  been  changed  since  it  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ask- 
ing, why  is  there  not  some  limitation  put  on 
the  number  of  people  who  must  apply  for  an 
improved  area,  rather  than  on  a  number  who 
have  to  oppose  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Because,  as  I  have 
explained,  this  section  was  taken  from  those 
sections  pertaining  to  parking  areas  already  in 
the  Act.  It  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pro- 
cedures under  The  Local  Improvement  Act, 
and  in  our  discussions  with  the  city  of  To- 
ronto and  with  the  businessmen's  associa- 
tion, this  seemed  like  the  logical  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  worthwhile  in  both  the  parking  situa- 
tions, and  in  the  local  improvement  situations; 
and  we  thought,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  no  philosophy— just  be- 
cause you  did  it  before. 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  to  this  bill? 
If  not- 

Mr.  Good:  To  the  bill? 
Mr.  Chairman:  To  the  bill. 
Mr.  Good:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  indicate 
the  section? 

Mr.  Good:  Section  31. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  up  to  and  including 
section  30?  The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  on  section  31. 

On  section  31. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  on  the  first  part;  and  I 
would  like  to  just  take  a  few  minutes  here  if 
I  may.  This  is  the  section  which  authorizes 
tho  municipalities  to  use  the  assessments 
which  will  be  done  by  the  province  to  gene- 
rate the  tax  on  a  local  basis. 

This  section,  as  I  read  it,  says  that  the 
levies  must  be  made  on  the  whole  of  the 
assessment.  In  other  words,  when  assessment 
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is  completed  sit  100  per  cent  of  market  value 
across  the  province,  the  municipahties  are 
then  obligated  to  use  100  per  cent  of  market 
value  in  all  instances  except  those  described 
here. 

I  think  personally  that  some  real  work 
should  be  done  here  in  thinking  out  the 
philosophy  of  taxation  in  relation  to  100  per 
cent  of  market  value. 

Now  I  go  along  with  the  idea  of  assessing 
it  at  100  per  cent  of  market  value— but  no 
way  does  The  Assessment  Act,  other  than  in 
the  case  of  farms  and  the  fixed  assessment 
of  golf  courses,  provide  for  safeguards  being 
built  into  the  taxation  system  to  compensate 
for  the  inequities  which  have  arisen  and  are 
arising  daily  across  the  province  by  assessing 
at  100  per  cent  of  market  value. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
the  House's  time  to  explain  what  is  happen- 
ing across  the  province.  We  hear  individual 
instances,  and  we  find  that  in  many  munici- 
palities the  load  of  assessment  is  being  trans- 
ferred from  industry  and  business  over  to 
residential  property.  And  this  has  been  true 
in  every  area  which  has  been  drawn  to  my 
attention— except  the  community  of  Kapus- 
kasing  where  there  was  a  2.4  percentage  from 
residence  to  industry. 

In  every  other  area  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  the  load  has  fallen  more 
onerously  on  residential  property  assessment. 
So  I  say  then,  this  first  section  under  31,  526, 
The  Municipal  Act,  should  give  the  munici- 
palities some  discretion  in  levying  taxes  pro- 
portionately as  they  see  fit  regarding  the  local 
conditions. 

In  other  words,  the  city  of  Toronto  can 
draw  in  all  the  industry  that  it  wants  and  that 
it  needs,  and  still  assess  that  industry  at,  we 
will  say,  100  per  cent— or  at  least  tax  tiiem 
at  100  per  cent  of  their  assessed  value,  and 
tax  residents  at  a  lower  percentage. 

I  would  think  that  this  prerogative  should 
be  enjoyed  by  the  local  municipalities.  We 
know  it  exists  now,  and  I  am  not  all  that 
sure  that  there  is  that  much  wrong  with  the 
practice,  providing  all  in  the  same  class  are 
assessed  equally. 

Our  economic  situation  in  the  province  has 
dictated  over  many  years  that  industry  and 
business  must  accept  a  greater  share  of  taxa- 
tion than  the  homeowner  and  ordinary  resi- 
dential property.  Take  Preston,  Hespeler, 
Elmira,  places  like  Ajax— which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  this  House  before.  All  have  had 
tremendous  shifts  from  industrial  and  busi- 
ness assessment  to  residential  assessment.  No 


way,  in  either  of  the  Acts,  The  Municipal  Act 
or  The  Assessment  Act,  would  the  munici- 
palities be  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Then  we  have  the  plight  of  the  cottages  in 
the  resort  areas,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Simcoe,  where  there  have  been  increases.  Not 
in  assessment,  but  in  taxation— up  to  220  per 
cent.  The  Bruce  county.  Port  Elgin  area  has 
incidents  of  taxes  going  up  to  245  per  cent  on 
cottages.  Now  maybe  they  have  not  been 
paying  as  much  in  the  past,  but  I  would  say 
the  local  municipal  authorities  should  have 
some  jurisdiction  on  how  to  adjust  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  the  classifications  within  their 
own  jurisdiction. 

They  have  to  generate  the  right  amount  of 
tax  to  pay  the  necessary  services  that  they 
have.  But  this  province  is  doing  all  of  the 
ordering  from  down  here,  and  local  munici- 
palities will  not  have  a  word  on  what  propor- 
tion of  tax  is  going  to  be  generated  by  indus- 
try, and  what  proportion  is  going  to  be  gen- 
erated by  residents. 

The  Minister  should  give  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  implications  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  with  this  clause  in  that  first  section 
of  The  Municipal  Act.  I  would  hke  to  hear 
the  Minister's  comments  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  course  we  discussed  it  exhaustively  in  com- 
mittee on  The  Assessment  Act.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  at  this  point. 

Much  of  the  problem  that  we  face  in  assess- 
ment today  is  a  result  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  past  perhaps  having  too  much  freedom  to 
tax  difi^erent  properties  at  difi^erent  rates  and 
to  tax  diff^erent  classes  at  difi^erent  rates.  They 
have  assumed  this  authority  on  to  themselves, 
although  it  has  never  been  there. 

And,  of  course,  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  increasingly,  this  has  been  challenged 
in  the  courts.  Our  whole  assessment  system 
was  in  very  serious  jeopardy,  and  no  place 
more  than  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  because  of 
court  cases. 

Because  that  kind  of  assessing  had  taken 
place,  and  the  courts  had  said:  "You  must  tax 
under  the  Act  all  at  the  same  rate,  regardless 
of  the  class  that  they  are  in",  this  would  have 
had  very  serious  implications.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  why— one  of  the 
reasons  along  the  way— we  felt  it  necessary  to 
transfer  the  function  to  the  province  and  put 
it  on  the  right  basis. 

Now  much  of  what  the  member  has  said 
has  been  gone  over  before.  We  certainly  do 
have  the  problem  of  shift  generally  under 
consideration.     '  '  ,    ;. 
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Mr.  Good:  One  further  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  make.  The  Minister 
says  that  all  must  be  assessed  at  100  per  cent 
market  value.  Well,  let  me  just  remind  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  market  value  on  a  resident 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  market  value  in  indus- 
try. Industry  is  being  assessed  at  market  value 
for  land,  and  the  buildings  at  replacement 
cost,  less  depreciation. 

Now  the  residents  do  not  enjoy  that  break 
in  their  assessments.  They  are  being  assessed 
at  market  value,  and  I  still  think  that  some- 
where along  the  Hne  there  should  be  some 
mechanism  whereby  people  can  be  protected 
in  residence,  and  a  point  which  is,  I  think, 
worth  putting  into  the  record  which  was 
brought  forth  in  committee. 

You  have  the  case  of  an  elderly  couple.  We 
will  say  an  owner-occupied  residence,  which 
has  been  that  for  25  years,  on  the  fringe  of 
the  downtown  core  of  a  city.  The  commercial 
value  of  that  property  is  going  up.  It  is  still 
being  used  as  a  residence  but  it  will  be  as- 
sessed at  market  value. 

Now,  that  elderly  couple  could  well  be 
forced  out  of  their  residence  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Assessment  Act  and  this  provision 
in  The  Municipal  Act,  and  I  think  that  some- 
where there  should  be  some  safeguard  in  one 
of  these  Acts  to  prevent  these  things  from 
happening. 

Section  31  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions, comments  or  amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  I  have  a  question.  I 
think  the  committee  system  we  are  applying 
of  late  is  very  good,  but  we  just  cannot  spread 
ourselves  out  that  thin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister,  how  he  is  going  to 
deal  with  the  riding  I  represent?  Where  there 
is  a  township,  a  village  and  a  city,  the  grant 
structure,  as  he  knows,  is  completely  diflFer- 
ent.  There  is  going  to  be  a  problem  where 
they  immediately  assess  them  and  tax  them 
the  same  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  that 
city,  because  they  will  be. 

The  Minister  did  make  some  statements 
quite  some  time  ago  about  the  possibility  of 
gradually  working  them  up  to  that  same  rate 
as  the  city,  on  a  five-year  basis.  Has  he  gone 
into  that  a  little  more  thoroughly  since  we 
talked  about  it  the  last  time?  Is  there  any- 
thing the  Minister  could  say  about  that  that 
would  enlighten  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  nothing  further 
I  can  say  now  but  it  still  stands. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  if  the  mill  rate  were 
increased  in  that  township  and  village  by  15 
mills,  and  I  erpect  it  will  be  presently— I  live 
in  a  village— then  they  will  be  increased  at 
the  rate  of  three  mills  per  year  until  they 
catch  up  widi  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  they  may  get 
services  that  make  them  happy  because  they 
are  being  serviced  on  a  city  basis,  and 
therefore,  even  though  it  costs  more,  they 
ought  to  be  happy  with  their  lot  because 
they  get  better  services.  This  is  what  the 
Minister  hopes  it  will  work  out  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right,  and  I  am 
sure  the  member's  as  well. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right 
again  on  that  one.  I  have  got  that  Christmas 
spirit  about  me  and  I  will  concede  it  at  this 
point.  But  I  will  be  back  another  time  to  tell 
you  it  is  not  working  quite  the  way  you 
thought  it  would.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  ques- 
tion which  perhaps  should  have  been  asked 
on  second  reading,  but  perhaps  the  Minister 
would  entertain  an  answer  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Want  section  would  this  be? 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  since  it  is  close  to 
Christmas  I  will  listen  to  the  hon.  member's 
comments. 

Mr.  Good:  What  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  is,  has  the  provision  of  tax  registra- 
tion which  is  under  the  old  assessment  Act 
been  transferred  into  this  Act,  and  if  so,  are 
there  now  two  methods  of  selling  property 
for  back  taxes? 

Are  there  two  methods  of  selling  property 
for  back  taxes,  both  in  The  Municipal  Act 
now,  tax  sales  and  tax  registration,  and  if  so, 
why?  Why  do  you  need  two  methods  both  in 
the  same  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  this  at  all.  There  are  two  methods, 
there  have  always  been  two  methods  and  the 
two  methods  are  being  carried  forward.  I 
think  the  department  generally  has  favoured 
the  particular  method  of  tax  registration,  and 
increasingly  municipalities  are  switching  to 
that.  We  bring  them  on  to  that  procedure  by 
regulation,  and  you  will  notice  in  the  Gazette 
that  a  number  are  added  every  so  often. 

Frankly,  we  have  given  some  thought  to 
the  regional  municipalities  which  we  created. 
We  have  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis. 
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We  have  given  same  thought  to  doing  it  all 
on  the  same  basis  across  the  province. 
Frankly,  we  would  not  have  the  staff  to  do 
it  all  at  once,  to  train  the  local  people  to  do 
it  all  at  otice.  The  member  for  Essex-Kent 
(Mr.  Ruston)  is  here,  I  notice  the  county  of 
Essex  has  been  switching  over  to  this,  and 
if  we  get,  I  suppose,  10  or  20  municipalities 
a  year  requesting  this,  this  is  really  all  we 
can  handle,  to  switch  them  over. 

I  am  informed  by  my  staff  the  tax  registra- 
tion procedure  is  not  under  The  Assessment 
Act,  and  not  under  The  Municipal  Act,  both 
of  which  we  have  in  front  of  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  under  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments, 
questions,  or  amendments?  Does  the  Minister 
have  anything?  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  really  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  ask  this  question.  But  I  have 
had  a  number  of  meetings  with  ratepayers 
in  the  area  of  Amabel  township  and  Sauble 
Beach  and  there  are  hundreds  of  inequities, 
and  I  am  wondering  what— they  feel  the  for- 
mula is  wrong  insofar  as  the  new  set-up  is 
there,  ranging  to  600  per  cent  increases  across 
the  board  in  that  area. 

They  are  having  a  mass  meeting  in  the  next 
week  or  so  but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
any  chance  that  the  Minister  may  see  some 
point  in  coming  down  to  have— they  want  to 
bring  a  deputation  down  to  discuss  this  with 
the  Minister.  Do  you  see  any  point  in  them 
coming  down  to  meet  you  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  this  bill  discuss  the 
formula? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  does  not?  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Bill  222  reported. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  205,  The 
Assessment  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  on  this  bill?  Would 
the  hon.  member  indicate  the  section? 


Mr.  Good:  Yes,  my  first  comment  would 
probably  be  on  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  on  sections 
1  or  2?  The  hon.  member  for  Prescott  and 
Russell. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Belanger  (Prescott  and  Russell):  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  sec- 
tion 2,  subsection  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2,  appointment  of 
commissioners. 

On  section  2. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  my  privilege,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  sit  in  this  Legislature  for  a  riding 
that  is  representative  of  the  many  facets  of 
our  ethnic  and  social  life  in  Ontario.  Its 
population  of  about  50,000  is  made  up  of 
both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Franco-Ontarians.  As  a 
people  we  are  inextricably  mingled  socially, 
economically  and  geographically. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  people  in  my 
riding,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  broken  into  two 
main  groupings  with  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  us  being  French  speaking. 

Despite  our  dual  cultures,  we  have  learned 
to  live  with  each  other,  recognizing  that  in 
our  daily  lives  we  face  the  same  problems. 
We  have  long  since  learned  that  advancement 
and  improvement  depends  on  mutual  respect 
and  support  and  understanding. 

We  are  all  working  hard  in  developing  the 
services  and  amenities  that  many  others  take 
for  granted,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  its  assistance  in  in- 
stituting many  important  improvements. 

Today,  in  other  places,  there  is  a  great 
controversy  raging  over  the  "French  fact". 
They  have  not  yet  achieved  anything  near 
the  success  of  this  province  which  has  taken 
a  human  approach  to  a  very  human  problem. 

I  am  bringing  all  these  facts  before  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  that  my  government  has  done  so 
much  toward  estabhshing  such  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  French  and  English 
speaking  people  of  this  province. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  then,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  what  we 
have  all  worked  so  very  long  and  hard  for. 
It  is  with  this  point  in  mind  that— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order.  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  raise  ths  point  of  order  in  relation  to  this 
particular  member  but  I  am  reading  section  2 
very  carefully  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  re- 
lates particularly  to  his  comments. 
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I  have  not  heard  one  word  about  assess- 
ment, or  one  word  about  what  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  do  in  this  section,  insofar 
as  assessors  are  concerned.  As  I  say,  this  hon. 
member  does  not  take  up  too  much  time  of 
the  House  and  I  am  reluctant  to  bring  this 
to  your  attention,  but  I  wish  we  could  get 
on  with  the  debate  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  to  the  point  of 
order  that  I  share  the  reluctance  of  the  hon. 
rtiember  for  Downsview  in  calling  the  hon. 
member  for  Prescott  and  Russell  to  order.  But 
with  respect  to  him,  he  is  not  speaking  to 
section  2,  perhaps  he  could  terminate  his 
remarks  of  that  type  at  the  moment,  and  get 
to  his  comments  on  section  2. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  had  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman;  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor. 

'     Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  thought  he 
was  doing  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  did  I. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
then,  that  every  effort  will  continue  to  be 
made  to  maintain  what  we  have  all  worked 
so  very  long  and  hard  for. 

It  is  with  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  that 
I  wish  to  point  out  a  recent  development 
which  I  personally  felt  was  not  necessarily 
handled  to  the  best  of  interest  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  recent  ap- 
pointments of  the  regional  assessment  com- 
missioner, and  the  new  health  branch  officer, 
within  my  area.  Now  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  my  riding  alone  is  80  per  cent  French 
speaking.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  it 
would  have  been  a  most  logical  move  to 
appoint  bilingual  people  to  two  such  key 
positions  in  this  particular  area.  The  reason 
is  quite  obvious.  These  two  executives  will 
have  to  deal  with  both  French-  and  English- 
speaking  people,  and  I  might  add  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  they  will  have  to  deal 
with,  will  be  French-speaking. 

Yet,  sad  to  say,  neither  of  the  two  people 
appointed  to  these  key  spots  are  bilingual. 
Or  at  least  that  is  what  I  am  told.  I  should 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not,  for 
one  moment,  question  the  qualifications  of 
the  two  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  positions. 
I  am  confident  that  they  are  among  the  most 
capable— with  one  exception,  they  are  not 
bilingual. 


As  we  are  all  well  aware,  th's  is  a  period 
of  great  concern  about  overcoming  the  ever- 
vddening  communication  gap.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  first,  and  certainly  most  helpful, 
steps  towards  accomplishing  this  in  my  riding 
would  be  for  the  government  to  appoint  key 
ojfficials  in  our  area  who  speak  both  our 
languages. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  French-speaking 
members  of  my  riding  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  understand  the  many  technicalities 
in  the  field  of  assessment  if  they  were  talking 
to  an  official  of  The  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  in  their  native  tongue. 

Equally  obvious  is  a  fact  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  them  to  communicate  their 
emotions,  as  well  as  physical  problems,  to  a 
health  official  who  speaks  their  language. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  equally  qualified 
bilingual  people  available  who  would  do  an 
excellent  job.  You  probably  would  have 
found  them  right  here  in  the  area,  where  the 
appointments  were  made. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  that,  in  future,  consideration  be  given 
to  that  one  additional  qualification  which  is 
so  important  to  the  people  of  my  riding,  and 
the  surrounding  areas— that  is  bilingualism. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  continue  to 
bring  our  two  peoples  ever  so  much  closer 
together.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  in  harmony  as  not  just  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  people,  but  as 
proud  citizens  of  a  province  where  language 
has  no  barrier.  This,  sir,  is  how  we  can 
continue  to  close  a  so-called  language  gap. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Would   the   hon.   member 
indicate  the  section  please? 

Mr.   Singer:   Section  2,   Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2! 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  2  is  really  the  section 
whereby  the  government  takes  upon  itself 
a  power  to  take  overall  assessment,  and  I 
think,  as  we  have  said  in  the  debate  on 
second  reading,  and  as  we  have  said  in  com- 
mittee, and  has  been  repeated  throughout  the 
province  on  many  cases,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  this  government  has 
ever  made. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  reason  at  all 
why    our   large    rriunici'palities,    Metropolitan 
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Toronto,  Ottawa,  Windsor,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don, Kingston,  Lakehead,  Chatham,  are  not 
deemed  to  be  suflBciently  capable.  Hamilton 
is  deemed  to  be  suflBciently  capable  of  run- 
ning its  own  aflFairs  to  be  allowed  to  do  their 
own  assessment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
when  you  reach  a  population  of  50,000  say, 
one  can  believe  that  the  calibre  of  the  civil 
servants,  and  the  ability  to  attract  capable 
civil  servants,  is  suflBcient  enough  that  these 
municipalities  should  be  allowed  to  run  their 
own  show. 

Unfortunately,  this  government  and  this 
Minister  have  no  faith  in  anyone  except  them- 
selves, particularly  the  Minister.  He  has  no 
faith  in  anyone  except  himself. 

But  even  that  faith  is  not  all-embracing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  will  note  that  in 
this,  section  and  in  other  sections,  they  keep 
the  word  "equalizing"  as  a  part  of  this  theme 
of  the  new  methods  of  assessment. 

One  would  have  thought  that  with  the  new 
system  that  was  going  to  be  brought  in  and 
was  going  to  work  so  well,  and  going  to  be 
under  the  enlightened  direction  of  the  Min- 
ister from  Chatham,  that  there  would  not  be 
any  need  to  have  an  equalizing  formula. 

One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  since  it  is  all  going  to  be  run  by  the 
Minister,  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
that  the  assessments  would  have  been  equal 
throughout  the  whole  province.  However, 
this  Minister  believes  in  no  local  autonomy. 
He  believes  that  everything  can  be  better 
done  at  Queen's  Park.  He  has  sown  his  oats, 
and  he  is  going  to  reap  them,  and  he  is  in 
serious  trouble.  And  if  he  has  not  heard  it 
suflBciently  in  the  House,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues are  going  to  hear  it  on  the  hustings! 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  atten- 
tion they  pay  to  the  various  groups  that  they 
bring  in  to  advise.  But  I  know  some  people 
who  have  been  on  some  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees relating  to  assessment.  They  tell  me 
that  this  has  been  pointed  out  ad  nauseam  to 
the  Minister  and  to  his  oflBcials.  But  for  some 
peculiar  stubborn  reason,  the  Minister  has 
his  back  up  and  it  is  going  to  be  this  way,  or 
it  is  not  going  to  be  done  at  all. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  any- 
thing further  to  gain  in  expressing  our  view 
once  more.  And  it  is  not  only  our  view— it  is 
the  view  of  many  people  in  this  province— 
that,  in  this  serious  infringement  on  a  local 
right  of  competent  and  large  municipalities, 
the  government  is  showing  that  it  has,  no  faith 


in  the  elected  persons  in  those  municipalities, 
and  in  the  civil  services  which  are  appointed. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  that 
we  should  no  longer  have  960  individual 
assessors  trying  to  do  960  diflFerent  kinds  of 
jobs.  And  certainly  there  is  a  point  to  be  well 
made— and  it  has  been  made  over  many  years 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  and  by  others 
in  this  House— that  the  time  has  come  to  have 
larger  units  of  government. 

But  I  have  yet  to  hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
logical  explanation  from  the  Minister,  or  from 
anyone  on  behalf  of  government,  as  to  what 
the  necessity  was  to  take  away  from  tliese 
larger  municipalities  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, the  right  to  run  their  own  aflFairs.  That 
is,  in  fact,  what  you  are  doing. 

Surely,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  standard 
of  qualification  for  assessors,  by  the  applicia- 
tion  of  testing,  and  by  occasional  spot  checks 
that  could  well  be  done  by  the  department, 
it  could  be  guaranteed,  or  reasonably  guar- 
anteed of  the  assessing  that  would  go  on  in 
say,  the  city  of  London,  would  be  of  equal 
calibre  of  that  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
province. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
London  does  not  object  at  all.  The  member 
is  trying  to  cover  both  sides  of  the  fence 
again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  inter- 
esting the  Minister  of  Revenue  says  London 
does  not  object.  He  has  not  had  his  ear  very 
close  to  the  ground  in  London  recently.  He 
has  not  had  his  ear  very  close  to  the  ground 
about  a  number  of  things,  particularly  in  the 
London  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  is  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think  that  if  he  would 
spend  a  little  time  talking  to  some  of  his 
local  municipal  oflficials  in  that  area,  in 
London,  and  local  municipal  oflBcials  in 
Windsor,  Ottawa,  in  Hamilton,  and  in  To- 
ronto and  so  on,  he  would  find— well  he 
knows,  he  must  know,  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  any  point  in  gilding  the 
lily  any  further.  I  just  say  that  the  Minister 
is  making  a  very  serious  mistake  that  is  going 
to  haunt  him  personally  and  his  party,  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  experiment  that  he 
is  embarking  upon  in  trying  to  take  all  of  the 
assessment  control  here  into  Queen's  Park  is 
going  to  prove  disastrous. 

There  is  a  medium  way,  and  I  regret  that 
the  Minister  has  not  been  able  to  see  the 
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light  and  adopt  this  medium  way  because 
there  are  capable,  intelligent,  and  sincere 
people  who  are  prepared  and  able  to  do  a 
job  as  long  as  they  are  not  going  to  be 
spoon-fed  out  of  Queen's  Park  and  told  that 
all  the  wisdom  in  Ontario  lies  here  in  Toronto. 
It  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Minister 
is  destroying  something  that  is  very  valuable 
in  this  province:  the  right  of  local  determina- 
tion in  a  matter  such  as  this.  He  will  rue  the 
day  and  his  colleagues  will  rue  this  day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2;  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  not  section  2,  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman;  Are  there  any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr,  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  assure  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
Prescott  and  Russell— of  course,  the  area 
director  is  fluently  bilingual  for  the  whole 
area,  and  it  was  regrettable  that  we  could  not 
find  someone  with  sufficient  qualification  to 
be  the  assessment  commissioner  in  the  par- 
ticular region  of  Prescott  and  Russell.  I  have 
assured  the  member  that  we  have  found 
people  who  are  bilingual  who  will  be  the 
evaluation  managers.  Most  of  the  staff  will 
be  bilingual  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  bi- 
lingual commissioner  who  is  willing  to  locate 
in  Cornwall.  We  will  find  him  very  quickly 
and  I  put  that  assurance  on  the  record. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  questions  or  amend- 
ments up  to  and  including  section  6?  T,he 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa.  Which  section 
would  it  be? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  3,  section  3(1). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3,  right. 

On  section  3. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  would  like  to  propose  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  speak  to  it. 
Section  3(1)  amended  to  read: 

But  that  the  province  and  all  its  agencies 
and  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  make  payments  in  lieu  of  muni- 
cipal, school,  business,  occupancy  and  local 
improvement  taxes  on  their  property 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  which  would  other- 
wise be  levied  on  such  property  except 
in  respect  of  the  following  property: 

(a)  public  highways; 

(b)  land  betterment  works  to  the  extent 
that  they  convey  and  unrestricted  com- 
munity benefit; 


(c)  recognized  historic  sites  that  are  not 
being  exploited  commercially  and  monu- 
ments or  memorials  except  to  the  extent 
of  the  utilitarian  value; 

(d)  remote  or  undeveloped  Crown  land 
not  under  lease  or  subject  to  mining  or 
timber  rights  and  not  benefiting  from  local 
government  services;  and 

(e)  provincial  parks.  .  -     -::  - 
Now,  Mr.  -                                           .vc:**-^-.-^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  motion  in 
order  that  I  might  determine  if  in  fact,  it  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  got 
enough- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well  now  section  3(1)—  ^  >_ 
Mr.  Singer:  Have  you  another  one  tliere? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Could  you  give  this  to  the 
member  for  Downsview,  it  is  the  only  other 
one  I  have,  but— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3  purports  to  set 
forth  that  all  real  property  in  Ontario  is 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation  subject  to 
the  following  exemptions  from  taxation. 
Section  3(1)  simply  sets  forth  that  lands  or 
property  belonging  to  Canada  or  any  prov- 
ince are  exempt  from  taxation.  Now  does  the 
hon.  member  propose  to  leave  subsection  1 
in  as  is  or  to  delete  it? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  that  is  a  substitute  for  sub- 
section 1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  wants  to  delete  section 
3(1)  and  substitute  therefor— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  add  after. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  he  want  to  delete 
subsection  1  as  it  is  in  the  bill?  I  mean  the 
motion  does  not  indicate  whether  he  wants 
to  add  another  section. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Add  the  following  words,  right! 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  to  leave  subsection  1 
in  as  it  is.  That  lands  or  property  belonging 
to  Canada  or  any  province  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  that  added. 

Mr.  Chairman:  "But  that  the  province", 
that  this  be  added  to  the  present  section  1. 
Is  this  the  intention?  Is  this  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right! 
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Mr.  Chairman:  So  that  the  motion  is  that 
section  3(1)  be  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words,  but  I  think  I  had  better  repeat 
the  motion: 

But  that  the  province  and  all  its  agencies 
and  The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  make  payments  in  lieu  of  muni- 
cipal, school,  business,  occupancy  and  local 
improvement  taxes  on  their  property  equiv- 
alent to  the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  be 
levied  on  such  properties  except  in  respect 
of  the  following: 

and,  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  as  recited  by  the 
hon.  member.  I  believe  the  motion  is  properly 
in  order.   The  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Budget 
report  of  March  of  1969,  I  want  to  just  read 
one  paragraph  because  I  think  that  it  really 
supports  the  proposition  that  I  have  presented. 
In  the  report  on  page  63  I  quote: 

Property  taxation  in  Ontario  stands  in 
need  of  fundamental  reforms  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  other  area.  As  the  Smith  com- 
mittee and  the  select  committee  so  clearly 
show,  the  present  property  tax  is  grossly 
unfair  and  inefficient.  The  proposed  pro- 
vincial action  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
■'  financing  that  falls  on  property  tax  and  to 
oflF-set  ths  regressativity  by  personal  income 
tax  credit  will  substantially  ameliorate  these 
shortcomings. 

But  reform  of  property  taxation  is  still 
necessary  and  desirable,  both  in  its  own 
-  right  and  in  order  to  facilitate  and  comple- 
ment reforms  in  government  structure  and 
provincial  grants.  Therefore,  the  gDvern- 
ment  is  determined  to  overhaul  the  entire 
system  cf  property  taxation  and  make  it 
equitable  and  eflBcient  as  possible. 

And  then  it  enumerates  a  number  of  ways 
that  the  government  is  going  to  propose  these 
reforms.  One  of  them  saying,  the  broadenng 
of  the  local  tax  base  by  removing  exemptions. 
Now,  in  this  bill-Bill  205-1  see  nothing  that 
removes  any  of  the  exemptions  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  government  is  really  going 
to  make  their  philosophy  meaningful,  th3n 
they  have  the  opportunity  in  Bill  205,  as 
opposed  to  leaving  or  perpetuating  the  status 
quo.  And,  this  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
in  this  bill  and  that,  basically,  is  my  reason- 
ing for  proposing  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect  to  my  friend  from  Oshawa,  this 
matter  was  raised  on  second  reading,  I  an- 
swered it  then,  it  was  raised  in  committee  and 
I  answered  it  then  and  now  we  can  deal  with 


it  a  third  time.  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  government— and  I  am  glad  to  go  on 
record  again— it  is  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  contained  in  the  white  paper  on 
taxation  which  accompanied  the  budget,  to 
commence  paying  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  On 
Crown  properties  and  agencies  of  the  Crown, 
in  various  ways  on  such  things  as  hospitals, 
and  provincial  parks.  There  are  two  limiting 
factors,  as  clearly  stated  in  the  white  paper. 
The  white  paper  is  a  document  which  will 
take  ten  years  to  implement  many  parts  of  it. 
Some  of  it,  five  years,  some  of  it  less,  but  it  is 
a  long-term  document. 

It  sets  out  for  the  first  time,  to  my  under- 
standing, what  the  government's  programme 
of  tax  reform  will  be,  or  its  programme  of 
taxation  will  be,  which  presumably  is  a  re- 
form of  taxation;  not  just  for  one  year  but  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come.  This  was  a  first 
in  the  case  of  Ontario,  and  the  member  will 
find  in  the  Budget  Paper  B,  a  number  of  ref- 
erences to  the  fact  th^t  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Treasurer  to  implement  all  of  the  re- 
forms in  one  year.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
would  take  a  number  of  years. 

There  are  two  great  diflBculties  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  amendment  made  by  my 
friend  from  Oshawa.  First  of  all,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  idea  whatsoever  what  this  would 
cost  the  public  purse,  nor  does  the  member. 
They  are  assessed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We, 
quite  frankly,  could  not  tell  the  Treasurer 
what  such  an  amendment  would  cost  and 
when  and  how  it  could  be  done.  This  is  the 
first  difficulty.  The  second  is  one  of  budgetary 
constraint.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
has  indicated  that  this  is  a  reform  that  he 
will  make;  that  he  will  move  to  do  these 
things  but,  presumably,  it  must  fit  into  his 
Budget  and  it  is  not  particularly  at  the  whim 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who 
might  like  to  get  rid  of  a  few  sections  on  ex- 
emptions in  the  process.  This  has  to  be  a 
budgetary  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suppose  the  other 
point  that  should  be  made  is  that  this  would 
really  be  done  through  The  Municipal  Tax 
Assistance  Act  or  The  Power  Commission  Act 
and  not  really  through  this  Act. 

But  that  is  immaterial.  However,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  the  discussion  as  it  probably  puts  this 
motion  out  of  order.  This  motion  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  doing  what  you  would  like 
it  to  do  because  it  should  be  done  in  the  other 
two  Acts.  Aside  from  that,  I  am  always  willing 
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to  debate  the  matter  with  the  member,  even 
though  it  is  probably  out  of  order  as  far  as 
this  particular  Act  is  concerned. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  those  are  the  reasons.  I 
agree  with  the  member,  this  is  something  we 
should  move  towards.  I  hope  we  can  move  to 
it  quickly.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
find  out  what  each  ste£>  of  the  way  would  cost 
and,  the  second  thing  we  have  to  do  is  hope 
that  the  Treasurer  can  find  the  money  to  do  it. 

And  there  is  a  third  element,  because  the 
member  in  committee  spoke  very  well  and 
suggested  an  amendment  which  I  did  not 
accept,  but  spoke  very  well  about  the  prob- 
lems of  shifts  of  taxation,  the  problems  of 
shift  from  one  class  of  taxpayer  to  the  other. 

There  may  well  be  shifts.  It  would  seem 
highly  appropriate  that  the  relief  which  may 
be  necessary  when  those  shifts  take  place  be 
tied  in  with  the  relief  which  will  come  to  the 
taxpayers  generally  in  a  municipality  through 
this  proposed  amendment. 

'Now,  we  have  had  some  shifts  in  some 
communities.  Before  we  have  any  more,  I' 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  spirit  of  the  amendment  which  the 
member  has  suggested,  and  in  implementing 
that  amendment  we  would,  of  course,  relieve 
the  burden  of  the  shift  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  a  crisis  at  the  municipal  level  in 
terms  of  taxation.  We  know  that  their  area  of 
taxation  has  really  narrowed  to  the  property 
tax  and  this  is  becoming  a  burden  that  the 
municipal  taxpayer  just  finds  very  difiicult  to 
carry. 

Now,  we  had  an  example  of  this  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  when  they  changed  the  new 
Schools  Administration  Act  which  reflected  an 
additional  cost  to  the  rural  areas  particularly. 

It  did  not  take  the  government  long  to  find 
the  resources  to  relieve  to  some  degree  that 
situation.  And  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister that  it  is  equally  as  important  to  find  the 
resources  to  relieve  the  municipal  taxpayer. 
And  I  want  to  suggest  that  he  has  the  vehicle 
to  do  that  kind  of  a  job. 

The  way  it  can  be  done  is  to  support  the 
amendment  that  I  proposed.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  it  can  be  done,  so  that  we  can  give 
some  relief  to  a  very  critical  situation  in  this 
province.  And,  really,  I  should  not  have  to 
teW  the  Minister  that— I  am  sure  he  is  aware 
of  how  critical  it  is  at  the  municipal  level. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  be 
doing  With  his  basic  shelter  grant  after  this 
yesirii  This  cohld'obvickisly  reflect  an  addi^ 


tional  burden,  if  this  is  terminated.  And  it 
could  very  well  be,  the  Minister  has  made 
the  statement,  that  this  will  be  terminated 
after  1969.  What  compensating  factors  the 
municipality  will  have  after  its  termination,  is 
only  known  on  that  side  of  the  House.  We 
are  not  aware  of  it.  So  there  just  has  to  be— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  is  not 
known  there  either,  so  do  not  push  it. 

Mr.    Pilkey:    There    just   has    to   be    some 

relief. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Minister  is  a  pragmatic 
politician. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  just  has  to  be  some  re- 
lief at  the  municipal  level  if  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  is  not  going  to  continue  to  suffer. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He 
created  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  to  tell  the 
member,  too,  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order. 
It  would  not  do  what  he  wants  it  to  because 
it  is  in  the  wrong  Act.  It  is  also  Out  of  order 
because  it  would  purport  to  spend  public 
moneys. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  thought  I  was  going  to  hear 
that  but  I  just  did  not  know  when. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  was  a  good  try. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  the  Chairman  to  rule  on 
that  and  do  not  be  taken  in  by  those  fellows 
on  the  other  side  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  I  am  advised  by  the  Clerk,  is  out  of 
order.  It  is  a  money  amendment  and  beyond 
the  realm  of  a  private  member. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  propose  another 
amendment  and  you  can  rule  this  one  out  of 
order  as  well  then.  .       ^     . 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  send' 
up  a  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Good:  Is  it  on  section  2? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  On  section  3.  I  want  to  pro- 
pose in  section  3(4),  line  3,  that  you  strike  out 
the  word  "university"— 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  com- 
ment before  that  section  or  amendment  be- 
fore that.,  Do  you  want  to  take  them  in  order? 

SeOtion  3,  subsection  2  and  section  3,  sub- 
section 3.  .-'   ;;^'?    *u;> 
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.  Mr.  Chainxian:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the 
Minister  had  an  amendment  coming  in  for 
subsection  2  of  section  3.  If  not,  I  will  move 
that  subsection  2  of  section  3  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "tribe"  in  lines  one  and 
three  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
"band". 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  cannot 
be  looking  at  the  right  copy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Good:  Well  then,  you  have  had  the 
second  reprinting?  -     .       ■ 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right!  ^'     ..  . 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  I  asked  yesterday  and  they 
said  there  was  only  one  reprint.  It  is  not  in 
mine. 

Mr,  Chairman:  That  amendment  has  been 
made  in  the  bill  before  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Good:   All  right.  Then,  subsection  3, 
subsection  3  of  section  2;  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion in  committee- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  3  of  section  3. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  I  am  sorry,  subsection  3  of 
section  3.  This  has  to  do  with  the  exemption 
from  assessment  of  cemeteries  and  church 
yards.  It  was  brought  up  in  committee.  The 
Minister  gave  an  undertaking  that  they  were 
looking  into  it.  Now,  this  situation  has  existed 
in  Ontario  for  over  ten  years,  when  privately- 
owned  cemeteries  operating  for  profit  are 
being  exempt  from  assessment  because  the 
Act  has  not  been  changed. 

I  personally  think  it  is  high  time  the  Act 
was  changed  and  therefore  I  would  move  that 
subsection  3  of  section  3  be  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  "except  cemeteries  and  burial 
grounds  that  are  owned  and  operated  for 
profit." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  undertook  in  committee  to  have  a  look  at 
this.  I  obviously  have  not,  I  would  hope  to 
before  the  Act  is  before  us  again,  presum- 
ably in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  implications  are 
in  this  particular  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  find  out.  For  example,  I  think  in  fairness 
to  the  people  operating  those  cemeteries  it 
may  well  be  that  they  have  sold  lots  on  the 
basis  of  certain  understandings,  one  being  that 
they  would  not  be  taxable  at  some  point  in 
the  future.  =  ..  - 


If  they  knew  they  were  going  to  be  tax- 
able at  some  point  in  the  future  or  today, 
then  presumably  they  might  have  felt  they 
should  have  charged  a  higher  price  for  the 
lots  than  they  did.  This  obviously  has  impli- 
cations and  I  would  like  to  have  a  look  at 
that  before  I  accept  or  reject  the  amendment, 
which  may  be  a  very  valid  amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  ask  that  we  be 
given  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  I 
will  bring  it  back— the  Act  will  be  back,  I 
am  sure,  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Minister  I  do  not  think  is  valid 
in  that  perpetual-care  funds  of  cemeteries 
used  to  look  after  these  grounds,  are  set  by 
The  Cemeteries  Act  at  a  minimum  of  35  per 
cent  of  lot  sale  price  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  taxation  of  some  of  these  would 
affect  those  lots  which  are  now  being  looked 
after  by  perpetual-care  funds. 

Well,  we  have  then  in  the  record  that  the 
Minister  will  definitely  have  a  look  at  this 
section  before  spring  and  with  that  under- 
standing I  will  then  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  still  not  clear 
on  this.  I  thank  the  member  for  withdrawing 
the  amendment,  but  where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from?  Let  us  assume  it  is  a  cemetery 
privately  owned  and  every  lot  in  it  is  sold. 
There  is  an  amount  set  aside  for  perpetual 
care  which  is  predicated  on  the  amount  needed 
for  the  upkeep  of  those  lots,  all  of  which 
have  been  sold.  In  no  point  in  those  calcula- 
tions was  there  a  calculation  made  for  munici- 
pal taxes. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  non-profitmaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  the  money  has 
to  come  from  somewhere.  There  must  be 
profit  in  there  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  even  try  to  get  the  dead. 

Mr.  Good:  Might  I  be  permitted  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Minister's  Act?  There  is 
no  cemetery  operating  for  profit  in  this  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  which  is  completely  filled. 
They  are  operating  in  perpetuity. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  it  is  easier  to 
talk  about  something  that  is  filled. 

Mr.  Good:  It  has  only  been  here  for  ten 
years,  and  they  are  just  starting  their  opera- 
tion.  This  is  the  whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well  it  is  easier  to 
talk  about  one  that  is  filled.  But  the  same 
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thing  is  true  of  one  that  is  a  tenth  filled,  a 
quarter  filled.  They  sold  those  lots  on  a  cer- 
tain basis,  I  would  assume.  And  part  of  that 
basis  is  that  they  do  not  pay  municipal  taxes 
on  it.  I  do  not  think  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  ball  game  without  being 
sure- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a 
word  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter?  I  trust 
that  the  hon.  member  did  take  into— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  wishing  to  speak 
on  this  amendment?  The  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn. 

'-'Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  Well,  I  still  have  some 
comments  to  make  upon  the  withdrawn 
amendment. 

\Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  was  out  of 
order,  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes.  He  is  commenting  on  a 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  I  am  commenting  on  the— 

Mr.  Cood:  Point  of  order.  Why  was  the 
member  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  commenting  on  subsec- 
tion 3  of  section  31. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  is  imposing  a  tax— 

•*-Mr.  Lawlor:  With  respect  to  cemetery  lots, 
and  to  the  thoughts  of  both  Smith  and  the 
select  committee  in  this  particular  regard,  I 
would  like  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
what  Smith  said  and  refer  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter  to  page  162  of  the 
second  volume.  Smith  said  it  is  quite— para- 
graph 132: 

Today  it  is  quite  possible  to  locate  ceme- 
teries on  pleasant,  but  inexpensive  land 
well  removed  from  the  expected  path  of 
urban  development.  Indeed  such  a  trend 
might  well  be  encouraged.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  patently  unfair  to  sub- 
ject cemetery  owners,  whether  they  be 
.  profit-making  enterprises  or  not,  to  full 
realty  and  business  taxation  without  regard 
to  their  existing  contracts  and  commit- 
ments. 

Existing  cemeteries  could  only  be  made 
liable  to  taxation  to  the  extent  that  their 
land  is  not  now  (a)  occupied  by  graves, 
(b)  subject  to  perpetual  care  and  agree- 
ments, or  (c),  so  located  that  its  use  for 
any  other  purpose  is  diflBcult  or  impossible. 
In  the  circumstances,  we  propose  that 
notice   of   the   intention   to   make    certain 


cemetery   lands   taxable   be   given  several 
years  in  advance. 

And  he  goes  on  to  mention  a  three-year 
period  and  as  I  recall  the  select  committee 
recommendations  after  reviewing  this— parti- 
cularly the  matter  of  profit-making  cemetery 
lands— were  that  a  period  of  time  be  given 
before  imposition  of  taxes  would  be  levied. 
Nevertheless,  we  did  go  forward  saying  that 
they  ought  to  be  leviable  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
section  3? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  propose  an  amendment  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  circulated  the  amendment 
on  section  3,  subsection  4,  line  3.  I  propose 
that  we  strike  out  the  word  "universities".  I 
say  that  because—  - 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  motion  would  also  be 
out  of  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
propose  to  impose  a  tax  on  universities. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  We  are  dealing  with  an  assessment, 
and  of  course  this  means  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  members  on  this  side  are  just 
wasting  their  time  in  here  to  suggest  any 
amendments  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  to  amend  the 
section  is  out  of  order  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  propose  to  affect  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  province. 

Mr.  Good:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
authority  given  in  this  Assessment  Act  will 
not  permit  any  taxation.  Is  that  correct,  Mr. 
Minister?  .     .    ,_  .     _,.„      ._    - 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No— the  taxation  is 
permitted  now  under  The  Municipal  Act. 
That  is  the  taxing  statute. 

y    ' , '..  r'iJ-     ;  ;  ■■■'  '  "'•' 

Mr.  Good:  Municipal  Act?  This  Act  deals 

with  assessment- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  address 
myself  to  this  point  of  order,  this  statute  in 
fact  deals  with  the  method  by  which  muni- 
cipalities raise  revenue.  Now  there  is  no 
raising  of  revenue  in  The  Assessment  Act. 

If  my  colleague  was  saying  we  recommend 
that  the  province  pay  to  the  assessors 
$100,000  a  year,  that  would  clearly  be  out  of 
order.  But  all  he  is  saying  is  that  the  ground 
rules,  by  which  the  assessment  is  determined. 
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be  changed,  in  order  that  when  the  muni- 
cipalities come  to  raise  the  taxes,  they  will 
then  be  collected  on  the  basis  if  the  assess- 
ment is  changed. 

There  is  no  levying  of  taxes  in  this  Act 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  if  I  can  speak 
to  the  point  of  order,  that  is  of  course, 
exactly  why  I  said  that  it  was  out  of  order 
before.  To  accomplish  what  the  member  for 
Oshawa  originally  suggested,  what  should  be 
done,  either  to  The  Power  Commission  Act 
or  The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act.  That  is 
where  the  authority  is  given  for  the  Crown 
to  pay  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  is  not  given 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  section  clearly  says 
that  all  real  property  in  Ontario  is  liable  to 
assessment  and  taxation,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing exemptions  from  taxations. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect,  before  the  last  item  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  we  debated  it.  We  can  go 
through  the  same  debate  again. 

The  member  now  wants  to  say  something 
about  universities.  For  my  part,  I  would 
simply  say  that  the  arguments  which  I  made 
before  are  still  the  same  arguments. 

If  the  University  of  Toronto  is  required 
to  pay  taxes,  they  can  only  look  to  one 
place,  in  my  view,  for  revenue  for  those 
taxes,  and  that  is  to  some  department  of  the 
provincial  government.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that,  as  a  budgetary  matter  at  this  point  in 
time,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it— or  the  Treas- 
urer says. 

We  recognize  the  validity.  From  my  own 
point  of  view,  I  would  say  this,  that,  in  the 
list  of  exemptions— which  is  an  enormous  list 
and  which  I  think  I  made  available  to  some 
member  of  your  party  in  committee— to  my 
own  way  of  thinking,  universities  would  rank 
at  the  top  of  the  list  as  to  an  exemption  which 
should  be  removed. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  this  in  one  step.  I  think  it  will  be  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  steps,  perhaps  universifes 
will  be  first.  Other  classes  of  provincial  build- 
ings might  follow.  Hospitals,  presumably, 
might  be  further  down  the  list.  Because, 
although  a  hospital  services  a  wider  area 
than  its  own  municipality,  most  municipali- 
ties or  urban  municipalities  have  them. 

Universities  are  somewhat  unique.  Com- 
munity colleges  perhaps,  fit  into  this  category 
^  well.  I  would  only  say  that  I  agree  with 
ttfe .member.  We  would :; like  to  do  this:  ft^is 


a  budgetary  matter,  and  we  have  not  got  the 
money  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect  I  really  do  not  think  that  it  is  out 
of  order,  except  that  the  Minister  is  correct. 
But  it  really  is  going  to  be  an  additional, 
burden  on  the  province.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Even  though  it  would  be  raised— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Unless-  the  member 
is  suggest'ng  that  the  universities  should  raise 
their  fees— that  would  be  the  other  source. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  not  suggesting  that,  obvi- 
ously. Let  me  speak  to  that  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  universities.  As  you  know,  the  other 
amendments  that  I  placed  were  ruled  out  of 
order.  And  I  said,  at  that  time,  that  there  is 
a  crisis  at  the  municipal  level  all  across  this 
province,  and  it  is  compounded  where  there 
are  universities.  It  is  compounded  because  of 
the  exemptions  of  universities. 

When  you  get  cities  like  Guelph  and 
Kingston  and  Waterloo  and  Ottawa,  and  a 
number  of  other  municipalities,  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  exempt  assessment  it  becomes 
even  more  critical. 

I  said  initially  that  it  was  critical  all  across 
the  province;  but  I  am  inchned  to  agree  with 
the  Minister,  that,  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing in  terms  of  priorities,  then  the  uni- 
versity cities  ought  to  have  a  priority  over 
the  other  municipalities  because  they  are  in 
jeopardy  as  far  as  municipal  taxation  is  con- 
cerned. 

So,  I  would  concur  with  the  Minister's 
remarks  that  this  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
priority  item,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
government  would  not  take  any  great  deal 
of  time  to  make  that  determination,  because; 
I  feel  confident  that  those  municipahties 
truly  need  that  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  are  in  order,  except  that  the 
motion  itself  would  be  out  of  order.  Because 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  government- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Never  admits  anything,  does 
he? 

Mr.  Chairman:  —to  institute  taxes  foi^  rac- 
ing taxation  in  one  way  or  another. 

Are  there  any  further  comments  on  sec- 
tionS? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Chairman,  subsection  10. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  10.  S6Cti6la  10 
or  stibsectioni  10  of  sectid»^^3?J>^^>   ^^'    ^^^^^»<» 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Hodgson:  Subsection  10  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right! 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
tremendously  disappointed  that  the  Minister 
has  not  seen  fit  to  change  this  exemption  for 
the  Boys  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  of  Canada. 

I  have  no  set  case  against  these  associations. 
In  fact,  I  am  very  sympathetic,  and  I  never 
thought  that  it  was  the  intention  of  this 
subsection  to  exclude  an  association  to  the 
extent  that  is  present  in  my  riding  today. 

We  have  Boy  Scouts'  ownership  of  a  block 
of  land  that  is  6,000  acres,  has  25  miles  of 
lakeshore.  This  Boy  Scouts  association  is  using 
approximately  20  acres  of  that  land,  approxi- 
mately 200  feet  of  the  lakeshore,  and  has 
exemption  for  this  completely  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality,  one  township  and  its 
people. 

The  other  thing  that  I  do  not  think  is 
proper  or  right  is  that  this  association  recently 
sold  1,000  acres  of  timber.  From  this  it 
brought  in  a  revenue  of  between  $35,000  and 
$40,000  to  this  association.  Again  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  section  at  the  expense  of  those 
people— no  revenue.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proper  or  right  that  a  group  of  people  in  a 
society  should  bear  the  bnmt  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

The  Girl  Guides,  again  in  my  riding,  have  a 
very  large  holding.  And  again  they  do  not 
utilize  all  their  land.  They  may  some  day,  but 
it  is  not  my  belief  that  such  a  charitable 
organization  should  have  such  blatant  exemp- 
tion. I  made  petition  to  the  former  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  made  petition  to  this 
Minister  and  am  terribly  disappointed  that  it 
was  not  corrected  in  this  subsection. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  not  half  as 
disappointed  as  I. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  comment  on  this  any  further?  Any  further 
comments,  questions  or  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 3? 

Mr.  Good:  Subsection  17. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  17  of  section  3. 

Mr.  Good:  Rightl  In  committee  the  Min- 
ister gave  us  many  undertakings  and  under- 
standings and  clarified  what  the  intent  of 
various  ambiguous  sections  were,  and  said 
it  was  not  required  to  be  more  definitive,  that 
the  courts  in  some  cases  would  decide  these 
issues  and  the,  intention  of  the  government 


and  the  assessment  commissions  was  this  and 
was  that.  Since  there  was  no  Hansard  during 
the  committee  stage  of  the  handling  of  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  his  under- 
standings that  were  given  in  committee  on 
the  record  of  Hansard^  and  the  first  one  has 
to  do  with  subsection  17  in  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  assess  pin- 
setting  machines  and  bowling  lanes.  Would 
the  Minister  comment  on  this  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  get 
it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
section  3.  

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  this  section  3(17)  that  was  just 
discussed.  The  amendment  reads: 

That  subsection  17  of  section  3  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "manu- 
facturing or"  in  lines  1  and  2  and  all  the 
words  after  "purposes"  in  line  2  so  that  the 
section  shall  read  as  follows:  all  machinery 
and  equipment  used  for  farming  purposes. 

In  other  words,  what  it  comdS  to  is  a  pro- 
posal that  except  for  the  farmers  of  Ontario, 
all  machinery  and  equipment  be  taxed.  The 
welter  of  hodge-podge  in  which  the  taxation 
of  machinery  finds  itself  under  the  old 
statutes  and  again  respectively  under  this 
one— the  basis  clause  on  machinery  is  I  L  4 
it  says  that  all  buildings— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  ask  the  member  a  question?  Is  it  the  intent 
of  this  that  all  machinery  and  equipment  be 
taxed?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  what  we  are  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  every  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  General  Motors  plant— all 
taxed? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Not  the  jigs  and  fixtures. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  the  chattels  are 
to  be  taxed? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  the  fixtures,  all  the  chattels 
that  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  the  equipment  in 
the  General  Motors  plants? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Those  which  are  cemented 
into  the  ground,  and  so  on,  that  is  right. 

Hon.  A.,  B..R.  Lawrence  (Minister  without 

Portfolio):  What  is  a  fixture?  :  f  ,.,v  1' . 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  We  refer  to  your  own  defini- 
tion of  land— you  say  all  buildings  or  any  part 
of  any  building  and  all  structures,  machinery 
and  fixtures  erected  or  placed  upon,  in,  over 
and  under  or  affixed  to  land.  That  is  where 
you  start  and  within  that  definition  fixed  ma- 
chinery largely  of  an  immovable  nature  is 
sometimes  taxed  and  sometimes  not  taxed 
depending  upon  the  whim  or  the  peculiarities 
of  the  assessment  officer.  What  is  worse  is 
that  now  it  would  be  with  the  province 
having  control  over  assessment.  Nevertheless, 
the  nice  divisions  as  between  one  sort  of  fix- 
ture or  type  of  machinery  being  taxable  and 
another  one  not  being  so,  is  a  most  question- 
able proposition. 

Manufacturing  machinery  is  assessed  and 
taxed  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  and  in 
Newfoundland— three  provinces.  It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  real  property  in 
Quebec  but  it  is  optionally  up  to  the  munici- 
palities there  as  to  whether  the  taxation  is 
imposed  or  not.  In  Saskatchewan,  they  assess 
machinery  and  equipment  for  mine  purposes 
only— including  oil  and  gas.  Manitoba  assesses 
machinery  and  equipment  and  containers  used 
in  retail  marketing  of  oil  products. 

So  there  are  six  provinces  in  this  country 
which  assess  some  machinery  and  equipment 
and  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
Michigan  and  many  other  states  assess 
machinery.  Michigan  recently  exempted  tools, 
dies,  jigs  and  fixtures.  I  would  have  very 
secondary  thoughts  about  fixtures  because  I 
think  fixtures  are  part  of  the  realty.  That  is 
what  a  fixture  means— something  that  cannot 
be  removed  without  doing  damage  to  the 
premises.  Ontario  taxes  machinery  forming 
part  of  the  building  or  structure  used  to  make 
a  building  habitable  and  such  things  as  heat- 
ing, cooling  and  lighting  equipment  fall  under 
the  present  text. 

I  am  saying  that  from  the  subtle  if  not 
obtuse  base  upon  which  this  must  be  done 
in  reaching  determinations  of  assessment,  it 
strikes  me  that  manufacturing  machinery, 
pretty  well  across  the  board— and  maybe  there 
are  exemptions  such  as  moveable  stuflF— but 
when  I  talk  about  machinery  I  mean  fixed  to 
realty— by  way  of  bastion  or  cemented  in— but 
this  is  certainly  taxable.  It  is  also  the  basis  of 
this  kind  of  discrimination  within  the  defini- 
tion of  machinery  that  has  caused  such  con- 
sternation in  the  INCO  development  seeking 
to  exclude  themselves  from  machinery  which 
they  themselves,  being  of  a  fixed  nature  that 
was  taxable  earlier,  now  wish  to  have  re- 
moved from  the  tax  picture.        -^  ^       ;v?;; 


Therefore,  the  select  committee  recom- 
mended that  machinery  and  other  fixtures  not 
related  direcdy  to  the  building  in  which  is 
located  the  excluded,  will  gain  that  kind  of 
discrimination.  But  if  it  is  a  machinery  housed 
in  the  particular  building  and  so  related 
directly  to  this  very  type  of  building— that  is 
the  purpose  for  having  the  building  there- 
then  that  machinery  should  fall  under  taxa- 
tion also. 

So  with  the  exception  fundamentally  of 
the  farming  community,  who  I  think  are  justi- 
fiably relieved  in  this  respect,  machinery  of 
manufacturing  and  of  a  fixed  nature  desig- 
nated towards  a  particular  purpose  ought  to 
fall  within  the  tax  and  that  is  our  position. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Once  again,  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  is  out  of  order  on  the 
same  basis  that  it  would  purport  to  impose 
tax  on  certain  machinery. 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3  exempts  certain 
things  from  taxation— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  but  the  point 
under  the  previous  amendments  was  that  tax 
would  have  been  paid  in  the  case  of  either 
universities  or,  in  the  ease  of  Crown  prop- 
erties, by  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario.  It  is 
wrong  for  a  private  member  to  propose  legis- 
lation which  would  require  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  to  pay  something.  That  is  what  put 
it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  my  amendment  was  ruled 
out  of  order— and  I  do  not  think  it  was  out 
of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  do  not  really  think 
this  would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
were  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  other  two 
were. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  clerk  has  indicated  to 
me  in  consultation  with  that  section  3— sub- 
ject to  certain  exemptions  from  taxation  are 
listed  in  the  subsection.  The  hon.  member's 
motion  would  purport  to  remove  certain  of 
these  structures  and  machinery  from  taxation 
and  therefore  they  would  be  subject  to  taxes 
and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  paid  by  the 
Treasurer,  I  think  that  was  the  point  at  issue. 
With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
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point  the  clerk  made  to  you,  and  certainly 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  that  if  in  fact, 
it  were  out  of  order— and  it  does  not  matter 
now  because  we  have  gone  over  those  sec- 
tions—it was  because  an  Opposition  amend- 
ment, had  it  carried,  would  have  the  effect 
of  causing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  over  moneys 
which  in  my  understanding,  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  the 
Minister's  contention  that  I  am  not  out  of 
order  although  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  order. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  being  relayed  or  being 
directly  or  indirectly  imposed  upon  the 
Crown.  It  is  the  rasing  of  taxes  as  such  that 
is  the  point;  the  Chairman  knows  that  quite 
well,  but  I  have  not  got  the  necessary  par- 
liamentary equipment  to  find  the  nice  dividing 
line. 

Surely,  we  are  discussing  an  assessment 
Act  which  as  an  Act  concerns  precisely  the 
levying  of  taxes  or  the  exemptions  therefrom 
—which  come  from  the  same  thing  because 
somebody  else  is  going  to  have  to  pay  them— 
that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Act.  If  you 
rule  us  out  of  order,  time  after  time,  then 
our  purpose  here  is  nugatory.  We  might  as 
well  pack  up  the  tents  and  disappear  to  the 
corridors.  We  have  no  function  to  perform. 

I  suggest  that  what  was  said  previously— 
that  within  the  force  or  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion of  this  Act,  what  we  are  suggesting  is 
that  certain  things  do  fall  within  tax  struc- 
ture. We  are  not,  as  such,  I  suggest  to  you, 
imposing  the  Act.  We  are  saying  where  the 
lines  for  taxation  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  and  if  that  seems  a  somewhat  subtle 
distinction,  I  nevertheless,  commend  it  to  you, 
giving  us  a  basis  from  which  we  could  say 
anything  at  all.  It  seems  that  there  are  many 
amendments  to  be  made  to  this  and  much 
provocative  discussion,  I  trust,  of  value  to  the 
Minister  and  to  the  province.  If  we  are  fore- 
closed in  this  discussion  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  contention  that  you  are  making,  then 
the  whole  thing  becomes  irrelevant. 


r 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  clerk  reiterates  my  pre- 
vious ruling  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  prerogative  of  gov- 
ernment to  impose  taxation.  This  motion 
would  create  an  amendment  to  this  particu- 
lar section  which  would  in  fact,  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  position  where  they  would  be 
imposing  taxation.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
the  hon.  member  to  speak  but  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  right  of  a  private  member 
to  institute  any  motion  that  would  create 
taxation. 


Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  not  obvious  here  that  we  are  dealing 
with  assessment?  That  assessment  is  going  to 
take  place  in  another  level  of  government 
than  this  one.  We  are  not  saying  here  that 
the  provincial  government  is  going  to  raise 
taxes  or  pay  taxes,  we  are  saying  that  a  cer- 
tain rule  must  be  laid  down  by  which  the 
municipalities  raise  their  tax  revenue.  Now, 
if  you  are  going  to  rule  this  out  of  order  on 
the  basis  of  paying  taxes,  it  means  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  anything  in  this  House  by 
which  federal  or  municipal  people  may  pay 
taxes. 

In  this  case,  the  province  is  not  concerned 
as  far  as  paying  money  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  municipality  that  will  pay  the  taxes  and 
we  are  laying  down  the  rules  by  which  the 
municipalities  may  pay  the  taxes  and  levy  the 
tax.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  Provincial 
Treasury  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  members  may 
speak  in  an  attempt  to  urge  the  Minister  to 
take  certain  measures  but  they  may  not  intro- 
duce a  motion  that  would  have  a  result— 
the  effect  of  causing  the  government  to  im- 
pose or  not  to  impose  taxation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Do  you  want  me  to 
reply? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  want  to  make  one  short 
observation,  Mr.  Minister.  Was  not  the  rea- 
soned amendment  accepted  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  did  it  not  have  the  same  effect?  That 
second  reading.  The  New  Democratic  Party 
presented  a  reasoned  amendment  at  the  sec- 
ond reading.  It  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
amendment  made  by  the  member  and  Mr. 
Speaker  accepted  that  amendment.  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  asked  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  study. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  no.  There  was  a  reasoned 
amendment  and  I  could— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  I  think  we  are  getting  bogged 
down.  If  I  can  speak  to  this  briefly.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  member  for  Lakeshore  was  not  at 
the  committee  meeting.  I  think  there  is  some 
worry  in  his  mind  that  the  International 
Nickel  Company  is  escaping  from  taxation 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 
We  had  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  in  the 
committee.  My  officials  were  there.  I  think 
that  the  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha), 
I  believe  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr. 
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Martel)  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers),  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  mat- 
ters of  taxation  as  it  aflFects  mining  munici- 
palities, were  satisfied  that  what  we  were 
attempting  to  do  and  the  they  way  the  Act 
was  written,  was  proper  and  necessary. 

The  way  the  member  is— with  great  respect 
Mr.  Chairman,  attempting  to  find  a  way  to 
amend  it,  and  simply  say  all  machinery  and 
equipment  used  for  farming  purposes— really 
throws  the  door  open  to  assess  chattels,  to 
assess  personal  property,  all  of  which  we 
stopped  doing  in  this  province  in  1904.  I 
very  much  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
member  was  not  at  the  standing  committee. 
I  realize  he  was  away.  We  had  a  thorough 
discussion  at  this  particular  point  at  the  stand- 
ing committee  and  I  hate  to  see  us,  with 
great  respect,  going  over  the  same  ground 
again. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  few  comments 
on  subsection  4  of  this  section  in  connection 
with  the  tax  exempt- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
just  wait.  A  point  of  order  has  been  raised 
and  I  would  like  to  dispose  of  that  point  of 
order  in  connection  with  section  3  of  the  bill. 
The  motion  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  had  referred— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  withdraw  those  remarks.  You 
are  correct,  the  reasoned  amendment  was  to 
refer  to  the  standing  committee.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Standing  committee— muni- 
cipal bills  for  consideration.  I  reiterate  my 
position  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order  on 
the  basis  as  stated.  Is  there  anything  further 
on  section  3  of  this  bill? 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  up  to  sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Might  I  rise 
in  one  respect,  perhaps  on  a  point  of  order, 
just  to  clarify  one  thing?  I  agree  to  a  great 
extent  with  what  the  Minister  said,  but  let 
not  the  record  of  this  House  infer  that  be- 
cause some  of  us  are  not  making  amendments 
that  we  agree  entirely  with  the  legislation. 
You  will  recall  my  concern  with  international 
bridges.  My  total  concern  concurred  with 
the  concern  of  the  member  for  Lakeshore  in 
connection  with  the  taxability  or  the  assess- 
ability  of  certain  manufacturing  machinery.  I 
just  wanted  to  clarify  that.      ,     -, ,    ^^-.v^,' 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Can  I  just  rise  on  a  point?  I 
would  respectfully  ask  the  Chairman  to  re- 
view his  position  on  this  kind  of  a  motion 
because  if  it  is  going  to  set  a  precedent  in 
this  House,  then  I  think  that  would  be  wrong. 
And,  I  ask  him  to  review  his  position  with 
someone  and  report  back  to  this  House  at 
some  other  sitting.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  those  kind  of 
amendments  that  do  not  reflect  on  the  Treas- 
ury of  this  province.  That  is  all  I  am  saying, 
and  all  I  am  asking  you,  sir,  is  review  your 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that 
and  I  will  get  a  ruling  and  I  will  relate  the 
ruling  to  the  committee  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  and 
any  other  members  who  may  be  interested. 
Anything  further  on  section  3?  Section  4? 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  just  a  few  comments  on  the  tax  exempt 
position  on  universities,  and  I  concur  with  the 
member  for  Oshawa  that  something  must  be 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  long  overdue. 
Something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  cities 
of  the  tremendous  burden  that  is  placed  on 
them. 

In  the  city  of  Kingston,  well  over  30  per 
cent  of  property  in  the  city  is  tax  exempt.  A 
large  amount  of  this  is  because  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  Minister  say  that  there  may  be  something 
done  in  this  connection  in  a  very  short  time, 
although  it  will  be  done  in  stages.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  to  him  that  this  is  something 
of  vital  necessity  to  the  city  of  Kingston. 

I  would  hope  that  the  first  step  is  a  major 
one,  and  not  a  token  one;  because  the  city  of 
Kingston  is  in,  I  think,  a  very  unenviable  posi- 
tion, in  that  it  is  the  only  city  that  has  such 
a  high  exempt  situation,  much  greater  than 
any  other  city  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  cannot  stand  this  very  much  longer, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  to  the  Min- 
ister that  this  situation  must  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  5  or  6?  If  not,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  an  amendment  to  section  7, 
I  believe. 

On  section  7. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  recall  on  section  7,  subsection  1(a),  we 
had  a  very  interesting  discussion  in  committee 
about  the  business  tax  on  distilleries.  First  of 
all,  let  me  say  this:  I  think  all  of  us  wilj  agree, 
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the  committee  generally  agrees,  that  the  150 
per  cent  tax  is  a  relic  of  our  puritan  past. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  doing  something  about 
bringing  about  equity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —drinking  more  alcohol,  and 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  pay— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  certainly 
that  the  Smith  committee,  the  select  commit- 
tee, I  suppose  the  Beckett  committee  and 
every  committee  which  ever  studied  municipal 
taxation,  has  said  that  we  should  do  something 
about  the  punitive  rates  of  business  tax  on 
distilleries. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  particularly  that 
distilleries  are  paying  a  punitive  rate.  What 
does  disturb  me,  and  has  disturbed  me  since 
the  committee  met,  was  that  in  not  making 
some  change  downwards  in  this  rate  we  have 
not,  I  do  not  think,  conveyed  the  impression 
to  the  tax-paying  business— the  wholesalers, 
the  manufacturers,  for  example— that  we  really 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  move  towards  one 
common  rate. 

Now,  in  the  committee,  the  spokesman  for 
the  distilleries  suggested  that  this  section  be 
amended  to  read  75  per  cent;  but  that  it 
would  not  come  into  effect  until  such  time  as 
it  was  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council.  I  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
this  would  not  be  desirable,  because,  when- 
ever it  was  done,  it  should  be  done  in  stages 
and  not  in  one  fell  swoop  from  150  to  75 
per  cent. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  moved  an 
amendment  that  the  150  per  cent  be  reduced 
to  100  per  cent.  That  was  put  to  a  vote  in 
the  committee,  and  it  was  defeated  on  a  5  to 
3  vote.  We  left  it  at  that. 

I  have  had  a  further  look  at  it.  I  think  we 
are  of  one  mind  in  this,  but  I  think  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  and  my  feeling  at  that 
time  was  that  the  100  per  cent  was  going  to 
create  too  great  a  drop  in  one  year. 

Now  we  reviewed  the  figures  again  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  the  local  municipali- 
ties, not  only  to  indicate  to  the  distilleries  that 
we  mean  business  about  coming  to  one  com- 
mon rate  of  business  tax,  but  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  people  who  are  worried  that  we 
are  not  moving  towards  a  common  rate. 

I  would  suggest  we  should  do  something 
about  this  particular  rate  in  1971,  and  I  would 
move  accordingly  that  the  150  be  changed  to 
140. 

That  is  not  going  to  have  a  serious  effect 
on  any  of  the  municipalities  in  the  province. 
We  have  reviewed  the  figures.  It  is  an  indi- 


cation to  the  distilleries,  and  all  those  who  are 
at  the  higher  rates,  that  in  closing  the  rates 
we  are  going  to  move  two  ways,  and  not  just 
upwards. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  set  the 
records  straight.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  Min- 
ister used  the  phrase  several  times  that  we 
were  all  of  one  mind.  Certainly  the  vote  did 
not  indicate  that  we  were  all  of  one  mind. 
The  motion  was  put  forth,  and  the  Minister 
is  quite  right— in  committee  the  parties  were 
split.  We  had,  I  suppose,  what  one  would 
consider  a  free  vote,  with  three  voting  in 
favour,  and  five  voting  against  which  included 
—if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly— two  or 
three  from  his  party,  and  some  from  each  of 
the  other  parties. 

Evidently,  Mr.  Sedgewick  has  had  an  addi- 
tional meeting  with  the  Minister,  since  he 
could  not  convince  members  of  the  committee 
that  he  had  a  valid  operation.  I  still  must  go 
back  to  the  point  which  I  made  in  committee. 
The  province  has  no  compunction  whatsoever 
in  charging  the  public  exorbitant  and  exces- 
sive taxes  on  the  product  of  the  distilleries. 

You  use  it  as  your  fifth  highest  source  of 
income.  The  public  is  paying  for  the  product 
of  the  distillery— not  the  distillery. 

Mr.  Sedgewick's  chart  showed  that  the  dis- 
tillery received  97  cents  on  a  $5.75  bottle 
of  liquor.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  provincial 
and  federal  taxes. 

The  province  takes  that  exorbitant  rate  of 
tax  from  the  public.  Now  you  turn  around 
and  want  the  municipality  to  sacrifice  a  tax 
base,  by  reducing  the  business  tax  on  the  dis- 
tillery. Over  the  years  we  have  accepted,  as 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  distillery  and  the 
liquor  industry,  a  social  philosophy  that— as 
was  stated  in  committee— they  are  in  the  "sin 
business".  They  jokingly  refer  to  it  that, 
because  they  are  in  the  "sin  business",  they 
have  to  pay  a  big  tax. 

I  am  not  here  to  explain  the  philosophy 
behind  it  in  detail,  but  I  think  there  is  an 
obligation  of  this  industry  to  pay  higher  taxes 
than  other  businesses.  We  are  all  aware  of 
their  obligation,  and  the  social  obligation  that 
there  is  within  the  community  because  of  this 
industry. 

Until  such  time  as  the  province  is  willing 
to  forego  some  of  their  income  from  the 
public  on  the  product  of  the  distillery,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  expect  the  munici- 
pality to  forego  their  income  on  the  excessive 
business  tax,  which,  as  you  call  it,  is  put  on 
this  industry. 
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The  motion,  as  it  appeared  in  committee, 
would  have  meant  a  loss  of  $87,500  to  the 
community  which  I  represent— which  is  in 
excess  of  one  mill  of  taxation. 

There  are  other  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince which  derive  a  great  portion  of  their 
income  from  the  tax  on  the  distillery  indus- 
tries. Therefore,  I  think  the  Minister  is  using 
something  here  which  I  just  do  not  consider 
ethical— to  come  in  when  a  motion  is  defeated 
in  committee,  and  bring  it  up  again  in  the 
House. 

These  things  are  sent  to  committee  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. The  committees  are  formed  on  a  par- 
tisan basis,  representing  a  number  of  people 
from  each  party.  On  this  particular  issue, 
party  lines  were  split  and  we  had  a  good, 
honest  debate  on  the  subject,  and  a  good 
honest  vote  on  it.  Consequently,  I,  for  one, 
must  ask  members  of  all  parties  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  on  the  basis,  first  of 
all,  we  accept  this  as  part  of  our  society;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  the  municipalities  who  are 
going  to  be  hurt  by  this  legislation,  not  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regards  to  this.  I  am  really  disturbed  to  see 
it.  I  would  not  be  so  disturbed,  I  suppose, 
if  the  Minister  was  at  the  same  time  maybe 
making  a  grant  structure  to  coincide  with  it, 
or  to  pick  up  the  difference. 

For  example,  in  an  area  which  I  represent 
—and  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
head  of  the  municipality  for  a  number  of 
years— we  had  a  large  distillery  put  in  large 
warehouses  in  our  municipality  with  our 
encouragement,  and  with  co-operation  from 
the  distillery.  We  had  plans  of  the  munici- 
pality made  up,  and  they  were  quite  happy 
to  come  in. 

They  probably  came  in  because  the  tax 
structure  was  maybe  better  than  the  city, 
and  of  course  we  had  more  room.  Anyway, 
it  was  a  great  asset  to  the  people  in  the 
county,  because  we  have  a  large  new  school 
that  was  built  a  number  of  years  ago.  And 
we  know  that  this  did  help— no  doubt  about 
that. 

But  I  just  cannot  see  how  we  can  lower 
this  at  this  time.  I  think  of  that  municipality. 
It  has  an  assessment  of  $12  million,  and  I 
think  $5  million  of  it  is  assessed  against 
industrial  assessment  on  one  industry. 

Now  surely  someone  will  say  that  that  is 
a  lot  of  money;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  industry  that  seems  to  be  capable  of  pay- 
ing, and  this  is  where  we  are  having  troubles. 


Every  so  often,  some  people  mention— as 
did  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Spence) 
the  other  day— the  ability  of  the  low  income 
people  to  pay  their  taxes.  But  I  think  that 
this  industry  is  one  that  seems  to  have  the 
ability  to  pay  its  taxes;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  the  time  to  be  lowering  the  taxes. 

I  am  always  agreeable  to  changes  if 
changes  are  necessary,  but  we  must  have 
some  other  changes  made  before  we  make 
these.  This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  do 
it— not  until  the  Minister  is  prepared  to  bring 
in  other  legislation  that  would  offset  the  loss. 

With  regard  to  the  county  school  boards, 
this  was  one  reason  that  I  suppose  people 
said  we  had  advantages— because  we  had 
large  industry  there.  Now  it  is  spread  all  over 
the  whole  county,  so  we  share  it  with  every- 
one. 

I  appeared  before  the  White  committee 
on  taxation— as  I  was  head  of  the  municipality 
at  that  time,  and  the  clerk  and  myself  ap- 
peared before  the  committee— when  they  sat 
in  the  Elmwood  Hotel  in  Windsor.  We 
explained  matters  to  them  at  that  time,  be- 
cause I  knew  there  were  some  suggestions 
made  that  something  be  done  on  it.  But  I 
certainly  cannot  go  along  with  this— and  I 
certainly  support  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  members  on 
this  side  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
join  my  other  colleagues  in  opposing  the 
Minister  in  his  suggestion  that  a  seven  and 
one-half  decrease  in  taxation  be  levied  against 
an  industry  that  can  well  afford  to  be  pay- 
ing the  taxes  that  they  are  paying  today. 

The  profit  picture  of  the  corporation  that 
has  head  ofiBces  in  my  own  community  is 
extremely  good.  They  have  no  diflBculty  what- 
soever making  up  their  municipal  taxes,  and 
with  the  decrease  of  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  it  will  definitely— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  the  member  wants 
to  be  correct,  of  course,  it  is  much  less  than 
that.  Because  what  is  being  proposed  is  a 
reduction  really.  When  you  are  talking  about 
real  estate  taxes,  what  is  proposed  here  is 
a  reduction  from  250  per  cent  to  240  per 
cent,  which  works  out  to  less  than  two  or 
three  per  cent. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well  I  will  stand  cor- 
rected, I  thought  it  was  from  150  to  140  and 
that  is— 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well  if  you  are  going 
to  talk  about  real  estate  taxes  then  you  should 
talk  about  250  to  240. 

■  Mr.  B.  Newman:  Regardless,  there  still  is 
the  decrease  in  the  taxation  to  an  industry 
that  can  well  afford  to  be  paying  the  taxes 
that  are  being  asked  of  it. 

It  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  my  own 
community  and  that  adverse  effect  can  only 
be  remedied  if  the  Minister  in  some  fashion 
would  increase  unconditional  grants  to  the 
community  to  compensate  for  this  loss  of 
revenue,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  very 
much  disturbed  that  the  Minister  at  this  time, 
without  consultation  with  municipalities  that 
would  be  adversely  affected,  would  come  into 
the  House  and  make  a  recommendation  such 
as  he  is  making  at  this  last  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Just  with  reference 
to  one  point;  I  am  sure  in  the  member's  own 
municipality  of  Windsor  the  other  features 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  business  tax— the 
reason  is  the  other  increases  in  the  rates  from 
25  to  30  per  cent;  in  some  cases  to  50  per 
cent  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  tax  on  the  distilleries. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the 
Minister  what  this  would  involve  in  taxation 
to  the  industry,  the  drop  of  the  150  to  140, 
what  it  involves  in  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  answer  that.  They  told  us  when  we  were 
before  the  committee,  their  total  business 
taxes,  and  you  could  work  it  out  that  way  but 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Young:  Well  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  not  going  to  mean  any 
drop  in  the  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  it  is  certainly  going  to  mean  quite  a  bit 
in  the  municipalities  concerned. 

It  will,  I  presume,  show  itself  in  lower  taxa- 
tion to  the  distilleries  and  therefore  higher 
profits  to  that  industry.  This  is  the  only  place 
it  can  show  or  will  show  unless  the  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  say  to  them:  "Now,  since 
we  are  saving  you  $50,000  or  $60,000  in  this 
change  of  figures,  we  are  going  to  pay  you 
less  for  the  product  that  goes  into  our  stores." 

I  doubt  if  that  will  take  place.  If  it  were 
taking  place,  then  there  might  be  some  sense 
to  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  without  that  assur- 
ance I  hardly  think  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  figures. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  move  like 
this,  the  Minister  renders  himself  ludicrous. 
He  deserves  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  to  get 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds. 

On  one  side  of  the  fence  the  argument  can 
be  that  in  a  more  puritan  age  we  did  seek  to 
impose  sanctions  and  even  penalties  upon  the 
liquor  industry,  but  we  have  brightened  our 
perspectives  to  the  extent  that  we  can  reduce 
the  thing  by  10  per  cent. 

We  are  10  per  cent  this  afternoon,  10  per 
cent  of  150  less  puritan  than  we  were  a  few 
minutes  ago,  so  that  the  discriminatory  aspect, 
if  such  it  is,  remains  in  its  full  impact. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  the  muni- 
cipality suffers  some  measure  or  degree  of 
loss,  and  there  are  municipalities  in  this  prov- 
ince who  depend  substantially  for  their 
revenue— I  remember  one  down  near  Windsor 
—depended  substantially  for  its  revenues  on 
taxing  distilleries,  and  so  on. 

You  see  the  point  about  all  this  Assessment 
Act  throughout  and  its  whole  import,  except 
in  a  very  minor  and  relatively  insignificant 
fashion,  is  that  the  Minister  under  this  Act 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  benefit  the 
accrued  and  increased  revenues  to  munici- 
palities with  a  crying  need. 

On  the  other  hand— 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:  That  is  not— I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt— but  that  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, again  if  the  member- 
Mr.   Lawlor:   Not  quite   correct,  but  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  the  member  had 
been  in  committee  he  would  have  heard  some 
of  the  implications  in  terms  of  increasing  in 
the  municipalities  that  he  has  just  been  talk- 
ing about,  the  rate  at  the  retail  level  from 
25  to  30,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  which 
were  made. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well  I  contend,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  looking  over  this  Act,  and  seeing 
the  purport  and  weight  of  the  thing  that  it 
does  very  little,  if  anything,  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions   of  municipalities. 

On  the  other  hand  in  an  area  like  this  he 
diminishes  their  position  and  I  think  it  is  just 
a  foolish  move.  If  it  were  in  the  terms  of 
some  surreptitious  campaign  objective  that 
he  has  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  then  all  right, 
let  him  say  so,  but  in  terms  of  any  principle 
of  taxation,  I  think  he  should  leave  it  alone 
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as  things  stand,  until  he  does  come  to  some 
revision  of  the  tax  structure  and  really  gets 
down  to  brass  tacks  about  taxation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  address 
a  remark  to  this  topic?  I  just  wonder  how  the 
Minister  arrives  at  these  unusual  conclusions. 

He  tells  us  that  it  is  too  early  to  really 
bring  about  the  changes  in  the  business  tax 
that  he  contemplates;  that  it  is  equitable  as 
the  Smith  committee  recommended,  as  the 
select  committee  recommended,  that  we  have 
an  across  the  board  rate  for  business  tax.  He 
tells  us  there  is  a  white  paper  and  it  may 
take  10  or  15  years  to  get  at  it. 

Certainly  I  think  in  his  broad  general  state- 
ments he  has  said  on  many  an  occasion  that 
he  believes  the  municipality  should  have  less 
and  less  of  the  kind  of  general  responsibilities 
they  are  given  which  rightly  belong  with  the 
province,  because  therefore  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  people,  and  more  of  the  local  respon- 
sibilities in  their  tax  rate  should  reflect  that 
kind  of  thinking. 

Now,  all  of  that  makes  abundant  good  sense 
except  that  the  Minister  seems  to  rather  devi- 
ate from  it  depending  on  who  has  twisted  his 
arm  lately,  and  in  this  case  certain  people 
have  twisted  his  arm  lately  and  twisted  it 
pretty  hard,  so  he  is  throwing  them  a  bone, 
and  he  is  throwing  them  a  bone  without  pro- 
viding the  necessary  amenities  to  these  muni- 
cipalities which  are  going  to  be  seriously  hurt 
without  providing  them  with  an  alternative 
system  of  revenue. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  any 
sense  at  all  in  having  assessment  of  breweries 
at  the  rate  of  150  per  cent.  And  if  the 
Minister  was  prepared  to  say  at  this  point  all 
business  assessments  are  going  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent  or  all  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  cent,  and  commensurate  with  that  change, 
we  are  going  to  relieve  the  municipalities  of 
the  substantial  share  of  their  education  bur- 
den or  a  substantial  share  of  their  other 
burdens,  I  am  sure  we  would  say  "hurrah 
for  that"  and  we  would  support  it.  But  to 
nibble  away  at  this  stage  makes  no  sense  at 
all. 

And  it  would  indicate  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Minister  is  just  bowing  to  intense 
pressure  and  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  position 
for  the  government  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
put  in. 

Until  you  are  ready  to  bring  in  some  real 
changes  about  municipal  sources  of  revenue 
and  the  real  changes  insofar  as  business  tax 
relates,  I  suggest  this  knocking  off,  not  of  ten 
per   cent— it   is    really   six   per   cent,    if   you 


figure  out  10/150ths— six  or  six-and-a-half  per 
cent,  is  meaningless.  And  the  only  people  the 
Minister  is  going  to  hurt  are  those  munici- 
palities which  have  large  breweries  and  the 
only  people  you  are  going  to  help  are  those 
breweries. 

Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  assisting  dis- 
tilleries in  the  same  manner  as  anybody  else 
is  assisted,  but  when  you  are  going  to  do  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  expense  of  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  in  a  few  selected  munici- 
palities, I  say  it  makes  no  sense  at  all,  and 
we  in  this  party,  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
caimot  support  that  position. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  to  conclude  that 
somebody  got  at  the  Minister  and  he  is  trying 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  in  view  of 
certain  pending  events  that  might  be  hap- 
pening in  his  party.  Well,  be  all  things  to 
all  people  among  your  owti  friends  but  do 
not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  enter  only  briefly  into 
this  debate,  and  comment  that  I  think  the 
result  of  this  amendment  of  the  Minister  has 
perhaps  brought  a  new  phrase  into  the  Eng- 
lish language.  From  now  on  we  will  no  longer 
have  to  refer  to  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle, 
we  can  simply  refer  to  throwing  sops  to  the 
liquor  industry. 

In  taking  this  kind  of  approach,  I  think 
the  Minister  is  wrong  in  causing  a  shift  in 
the  assessment  picture  to  the  range  of  140 
from  150  per  cent.  Coming  from  a  munici- 
pality, in  an  area  of  the  province  which  has 
a  large  distillery  therein,  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  this  industry  has  learned  to  live  at  the 
present  time  with  this  kind  of  a  tax  picture; 
and  that,  to  give  a  slight  advantage  without 
a  commensurate  shift  in  advantage  to  the 
municipality,   is   wrong. 

If  the  advantage  to  be  given  was  one  that 
would  bring  all  of  the  assesment  to  a  constant 
picture  across  the  province,  then  that  would 
be  a  bold  and  imaginative  step  on  behalf  of 
this  Minister. 

I  think  the  Minister  is  not  follovdng  the 
correct  procedure  in  putting  this  kind  of  an 
approach  before  the  House— in  giving  this 
very  small  change  to  the  distillery  interests. 
That  being  the  case,  I  am  certainly,  for  one, 
voting  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  and  indeed  all 
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members  of  the  House,  will  recall  the  recom- 
mendations touching  on  business  tax.  And  I 
would  like  to  recollect  for  a  minute  the  exist- 
ing situation  and  what  we  visualize  in  the 
future. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  variation  in 
assessment  values  between  classes  of  property 
and,  indeed,  within  classes  of  property.  We 
have  a  split  mill  rate  which  is  higher  for 
businesses  than  for  residences.  And  we  have 
a  third  variable  which  is  the  business  tax  itself 

Now  it  was  recommended  by  the  select 
committee  that  this  be  rationahzed,  and 
that  there  be  one  variable  applied  to  actual 
market  value  assessment.  It  does  not  mean  of 
course,  that  one  cannot  have  additional  taxes 
on  the  business  sector  if  that  is  desirable— 
and,  in  fact,  we  were  emphatic  in  stating  that 
these  improvements  should  not  shift  the 
burden  of  property  tax  from  the  commercial 
sector  to  the  residential  sector. 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  say  it  quite  frankly,  if  we  had 
been  able  to  move  very  dramatically  towards 
the  solution  visualized  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. In  point  of  fact,  the  government 
decided,  and  I  think  very  wisely,  we  could 
not  move  precipitously,  that  we  had  to  wait 
for  a  good,  clean,  province-wide  assessment 
before  we  could  do  all  of  those  things  that 
the  select  committee  wanted  done. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  was 
faced  with  a  choice  between  doing  nothing 
and  trying  to  make  rather  a  poor  situation 
better.  Now,  I  have  just  forgotten  the  num- 
ber of  stages  within  the  business  tax  that 
were  in  existence  here,  prior  to  the  Minister"s 
bill.  I  diink  there  may  have  been  eight  or  ten. 
And  now— how  many  were  there? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Quite  a  few,  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  used  to  be- 
well,  there  is  a  great  consolidation  of  cate- 
gories. There  were  about  12  rates  before, 
we  are  down  to  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  were  about  12 
before,  now  we  are  down  to  six.  And,  we 
are  trying  to  narrow  the  differential  to  some 
extent  also.  Let  us  not  fool  one  another. 
The  system  which  was  conceived  here  more 
than  50  years  ago,  was  not  done  so  on  the 
basis  of  any  pure  theory.  It  was  not  done  on 
the  basis  of  equity  either.  There  was  an  in- 
verse correlation  between  the  amount  of  tax 
and  the  number  of  votes.  And  that  is  why  the 
distillers  are  paying  150,  while  the  retailers 
are  paying  25,  and  the  wholesalers  50  or  60— 
whatever  it  is. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Now  the  relationship  be- 
tween taxes— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  were  no  doubt 
objective  reasons  offered.  But  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  and  I,  who  are  great  practising 
politicians,  know  what  the  score  must  have 
been  in  those  days.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
improve  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Cut  it  in  half  in  50  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  a  small  step, 
granted;  but  this  is  part  of  that  continuing 
endeavour  to  make  the  business  tax  more 
equitable  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  And  I  would  invite- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —everyone  to  support  that 
small  improvement. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
rationalization  is  worthy  of  a  medieval 
ecclesiastic! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Do  not  be  so  cheap— no 
wonder  the  member  is  sitting  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  allow 
me  to  say  a  couple  of  more  things. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  thought  the  Minister  was  do- 
ing well  up  to  then. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  I  indicated  that 
there  was  agreement  in  committee,  and  there 
was  not,  in  fact,  agreement  in  committee,  I 
regret  having  said  that.  Because  the  member 
for  Waterloo  North,  I  gather,  does  disagree 
with  what  I  thought,  most  of  us  felt:  that  the 
punitive  rates  which  are  imposed  at  150 
per  cent  were  wrong. 

I  think  other  members  who  have  spoken 
since  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  have 
indicated  that  they  are  wrong,  that  the  way 
to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  do 
something  dramatic  about  it.  I  gather  that 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  accepts  the 
150  per  cent  rate.  I  do  not.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  people  who  had  studied  this 
consistently,  the  Beckett  committee,  the  Smith 
committee,  the  select  committee,  had  all 
agreed  that  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  said  he  gave  them 
alternative— 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right.  Now  we  would 
point  out,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments have  already  been  given.  There  is,  I 
suppose,  one  other  argument  which  might 
have  been  mentioned,  perhaps  two  other 
arguments  which  might  have  been  mentioned. 

Firstly,  that  breweries,  which  are  probably 
the  biggest  competition  to  the  distilleries,  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent. 

The  other  significant  information  which  I 
would  think  was  given  to  the  committee,  and 
of  which  the  government  was  aware— no 
secret— that  there  was  a  distillery  proposing 
to  locate  in  this  province,  and  which  ulti- 
mately moved  to  Manitoba.  It  was  proposed 
for  this  province  because  it  would  have  used 
some  of  our  corn,  I  suppose;  their  barley 
from  southwestern  Ontario. 

But  because  of  the  rates  of  business  tax 
which  are  imposed  on  distilleries  in  this  prov- 
ince which  are  not  imposed  in  other  prov- 
inces, the  province  of  Manitoba  in  particular, 
that  distillery  located  in  Manitoba.  I  think 
we  regret  that. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  indicate,  by 
moving  from  150  or,  if  you  will,  from  250  per 
cent  taxation  to  240  per  cent  taxation.  I  would 
hope  we  would  indicate— I  do  not  know  of 
any  distillery  proposing  to  locate  in  the 
province  at  this  moment  in  time.  I  would 
hope  we  might  indicate  to  them,  that  we  are 
on  the  road,  the  long  tortuous  slow  route  to 
tax  reform. 

We  are  doing  something  about  it.  But,  we 
cannot  in  my  view,  in  this  area  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  views,  do,  as  the  Minister  from 
London  South  has  suggested,  something  dra- 
matic. We  have  to  take  these  things  a  step 
at  a  time.  I  would  love  to  do  it  dramatically, 
as  we  all  would.  The  point  is  that  in  the 
business  tax  field  alone,  we  have  started  to 
move. 

To  suggest  that  we  are  doing  something  for 
distillers,  I  very  much  resent  that.  I  look 
at  this  as  part  of  a  programme  of  tax  reform. 
Look  at  some  of  the  other  things  that  have 
happened.  The  publishers,  for  example,  are 
being  raised  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The 
lawyers  are  being  raised  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.  The  chain  stores  are  being  brought  in, 
where  they  were  not  in  before.  Now,  let  us 
not  just  say  we  are  doing  something  for  one 
group.  We  have  made  a  start. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  made  a 
start.  I  am  trying  to  bring  these  rates  to- 
gether. And  inevitably  in  bringing  together 
some  are  going  to  come  down  and  some  are 


going  to  go  up.  But  you  have  to  make  a  start 
at  some  point  in  time.  You  must  make  a 
start. 

We  are  convinced  from  the  analysis  we 
have  done  in  municipalities,  from  250  to  240 
will  not  hurt  any  municipality  as  a  starter. 
We  are  also— 

Mr.  Singer:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent? 

Hon.   Mr.   McKeough:    If  you   talk   about 
the  total  taxation  paid  by  a  distillery- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  Minister  permit 

a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Because  the  Minister  is 
really  getting  to  me  now.  This  I  consider 
most  salient  to  me.  The  Minister  says  it  will 
not  hurt  a  municipality.  It  is  bound  to.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  quantity  of  hurt. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  But  this  is  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in.  And  I  am  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  some  of  these  municipalities.  You  give 
them  no  alternative  revenue  availability.  What 
is  it  going  to  cost  for  example,  Waterloo? 
What  is  it  going  to  cost  Amherstburg?  What 
are  they   going  to  lose   as  a  result  of  this? 


Hon.  Mr.   McKeough:   I  was  just  getting 


to- 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  All  right— I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Exactly  my  point- 
that  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  studies  we 
have  done,  the  revenue  to  be  gained  in  the 
city  of  Windsor  and  the  city  of  Waterloo  for 
example,  as  it  is  in  all  communities,  but  let 
us  use  those  two  for  example.  In  the  increase 
of  the  base  rate  on  retail  stores,  on  lawyers 
and  a  number  of  other  things,  from  25  to 
30:  on  bringing  the  chain  stores  back  in  who 
either  were  not  in  or  who  have  slipped  out, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  makes  the  question; 
because  the  additional  revenue  you  make 
available,  through  those  examples,  is  readily 
available  to  all  other  municipalities.  So  the 
ultimate  result  is  to  punish  the  municipali- 
ties— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure  it  is. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  Whether  you  have  a  dis- 
tillery or  not,  you  are  going  to  get  the  addi- 
tional revenue  that  you  generally  want— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  One  can  say  that  of  any 
change. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —made  available  to  the 
municipalities  of  Ontario.  Waterloo  is  going 
to  get  that,  Sarnia  is  going  to  get  it.  We 
do  not  have  a  distillery. 

They  are  going  to  lose  revenue  as  a  result 
of  your  amendment.  So  I  suggest  most  respect- 
fully that  you  bend  the  question  when  you 
talk  about  the  additional  revenues  as  through 
retail  chains. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  I  suppose  what 
the  member  is  saying  then  is  that  inevitably 
this  must  happen.  You  can  put  it  this  way, 
you  can  say  punishment,  I  think  what  I  would 
say  is  that  we  are  rewarding,  if  you  want  to 
use  that  term,  other  municipalities  which  have 
never  had  a  distillery  in  their  midst. 

We  are  not  talking  about  punishment  and 
rewarding,  surely.  We  are  talking  about  try- 
ing to  find  tax  equity.  And  to  do  that,  you 
have  to  make  a  start.  You  make  it  in  small 
steps. 

Leading  up  to  that  equity,  we  hope— I  do 
no  know  how  long  the  rationalization  of  the 
business  tax  and  getting  rid  of  the  split  mill 
rate,  or  the  ending  of  it,  which  is  part  of  it— 
again  recommended  by  both  Smith  and  the 
select  committee  will  take.  It  is  probably  a 
minimum  five-year  process.  It  may  take  a  few 
more  years  than  that.  But  you  do  not  get  it 
started  until  you  start,  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Nobody  takes  issue— if  you 
will  permit  Mr.  Chairman— nobody  takes  issue, 
and  in  connection  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  one  of  the  collateral 
intents  in  this  Legislature,  is  to  bring  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  municipalities.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  one  member  of  this  House  who 
will  take  issue  with  that  concept.  But  the 
concern  we  must  express  with  municipalities 
such  as  Amherstburg,  and  on  their  behalf,  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  their  revenue,  a  significant 
portion  of  their  revenue,  is  referrable  to  the 
operation  of  distilleries  in  their  confines. 

Now,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
actual  financial  impact  of  the  amendment  on 
the  town  of  Amherstburg.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  can  help  us  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
any  comments?  The  hon.  member  for  Sarnia 
had  directed  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sorry,  I  was 
not  listening.  Could  the  member  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  question  concerned  the 
amount  of  specific  revenue  that  will  be  denied 
the  township  of  Maidstone,  I  believe  it  is,  in 
which  the  distillery  is  located  that  concerns 
my  colleague  from  Essex-Kent.  How  much  are 
they  going  to  lose  by  way  of  exemption? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  can  give  you  the 
Maidstone  figures.  I  cannot  give  you  the  com- 
plete answer  on  this  because  it  depends  on  a 
number  of  other  things.  You  will  appreciate 
that  if  you  reduce  the  business  tax,  it  shifts  it 
on  to  real  property  tax,  and  if  the  biggest  tax- 
payer happens  to  be  a  distillery,  you,  in  effect, 
are  going  to  put  a  big  part  of  that  burden 
back  on  them. 

Now,  I  have  not  calculated  the  effect  of  the 
education  taxes  and  the  grant  schedule  under 
education,  which  would  also  come  into  play, 
but  if,  for  example,  in  the  town  of  Maidstone, 
and  the  township  of  Maidstone— and  by  the 
way,  this  is  the  most  extreme  example  you 
can  find,  the  total  taxation,  and  I  think  these 
are  last  year's  figures,  the  total  revenue  raised 
from  taxation  is  about  $1,040,000. 

That  taxation  comes  from  a  variety  of  places 
but  of  that  $1,040,000  the  amount  of  $260,000 
comes  in  taxes  on  the  distillers'  warehouses  in 
that  municipality.  There  is  no  distillery  in  the 
township  of  Maidstone.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
members  who  have  never  flown  into  Windsor, 
there  are  great,  enormous  warehouses  with 
no  one  in  them.  They  have  their  own  plant 
protection,  their  own  fire  protection.  No  chil- 
dren are  being  educated  for  them  or  as  a 
result  of  them. 

Enormous  buildings.  They  are  paying  real 
estate  taxes  of  $260,000,  they  are  paying  a 
further  business  tax  of  $375,000,  so  that  out 
of  the  $1,040,000  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
township  of  Maidstone,  $635,000  is  paid  by 
those  warehouses  which  happen  to  be  owned 
by  Walkers.  Now,  the  effects  of  reducing,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  150  to  140,  would  be 
a  reduction  of  about  $24,000  in  business  tax. 
Part  of  that  would  be  compensated  because 
part  of  the  shift  would  be  back  to  Walkers, 
who  were  obviously  the  biggest  taxpayer,  and 
part  of  it  would  be  made  up  in  the  education 
grant.      .    '•;::■  '    ■■,..'::.  /i'-"   '■:'■  '-"■'■    ,■:  -■  '■  ■■'> 

What  I  would  have  to  say,  with  respect  to 
the  reeve,  is  that  there  is  no  way  that  an 
industry— whether  it  is  a  distillery  or  what- 
ever it  is— employing,  I  suppose,  half  a  dozen 
people   at  the  very  most  to   maintain   those 
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warehouses,  should  be  paying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $635,000  in  taxes,  in  that  town- 
ship out  of  a  total  of  just  over  a  million.  And 
there  are  something  like,  what,  4,000  people 
living  in  Maidstone,  5,000? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Seven  thousand. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Seven  thousand. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Although  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Minister,  with  this  type  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, a  municipahty  is  much  more  fav- 
ourable to  encouraging  residential  areas,  and 
we  have  done  this.  So  if  you  are  going  to 
start  this  trend,  there  again  you  are  going  to 
get  the  townships  saying,  "Why  should  we 
allow  any  houses  to  come  in  if  they  are  going 
to  cut  down  our  industrial  assessment?  We 
will  close  our  housing  off  and  quit  having 
them  built  and  you  will  have  more  shortage 
of  housing."  This  is  not  the  way  you  are  going 
to  do  it. 

I  really  th:nk  your  figures  are  wrong;  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  and  I  resigned  last 
December,  a  year  ago,  but  I  think  that  the 
figure  this  year  was  600,000  for  1969,  and 
I  think  they  were  lower  than  that  in  1968. 
Their  total,  I  think,  was  about  48  per  cent 
of  the  total  taxes  collected.  I  think  32  per 
cent  was  residential  and  20  per  cent  was 
farm  assessment  and  the  balance  was  indus- 
trial. This  industry  serves  the  whole  county 
so  it  is  not  only  serving  the  township  of 
Maidstone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you 
have  this  assessment,  you  still  raise  the  taxes. 

Their  taxes  are  similar— road  taxes  and 
everything  to  adjoining  municipalities,  be- 
cause people  feel  they  can  have  a  little  bet- 
ter service  because  they  have  this  industry 
there,  so  they  are  not  really  paying  any  less 
taxes,  not  much  less  than  in  other  munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  moved 
that  section  7,  subsection  1,  paragraph  (a) 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "150  per 
cent"  and  substituting  therefor  "140  per  cent". 
Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Now,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  our  new  procedural  rules  we 
may  defer  any  actual  divisions  until  the  bill 
has  been  completed. 


Mr.  Singer:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  cannot  concur  on  this.  It  is  a  long  and 
a  complicated  Act  and  there  may  be  a  series 
of  issues  that  come  up,  and  we  cannot  give 
our  concurrence.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Have  the  vote  after  supper. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  not  going 
back  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  going  on  to  something 
else?  While  the  debate  is  still  fresh  in  every- 
one's mind  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
that  we  vote  on  it  now.  I  do  not  think  the 
Minister  disagrees  with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Let  us  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

The  Minister  moves  that  section  7,  sub- 
section 1,  paragraph  (a)  of  Bill  205  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "150  per 
cent"  and  substituting  therefor  "140  per  cent." 

Those  in  favour  of  the  Minister's  motion, 
will  please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  the  motion,  will  please 


Cleric   of  the  House:   Mr.   Chairman,   the 
'ayes"  are  47,  the  "nays"  37. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  agreed 


to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  one  bill  without  amend- 
ment, one  bill  as  amended,  and  progress  on 
a  third  bill,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed:  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  one  bill  without  amend- 
ment, one  bill  as  amended,  and  progress  on 
a  third  bill,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
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APPENDIX 
(See  page  9312) 


Answers  to  questions  on  the  order  paper 
were  tabled  as  follows: 

55.  Mr.  Peacock— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  How  many  units  of  family  and  senior  citi- 
zens housing  has  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
proposed  to  include  in  the  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Malvern  Project,  now  before  the 
Scarborough  planning  board,  and  when  will 
the  first  of  these  be  ready  for  occupancy?  2. 
What  population  density  (persons  per  residen- 
tial acre)  is  envisaged  in  the  plans  before  the 
Scarborough  planning  board?  3.  How  does 
this  density  compare  with  the  density  recom- 
mended by  the  Metro  planning  board  for  the 
Malvern  Project?  4.  What  are  the  specific 
services  required  for  the  development  of  the 
Malvern  Project— sewers,  schools,  etc.— to 
which  the  Ontario  government  will  contribute, 
what  is  the  total  cost  of  each  service  and 
what  is  the  proportion  to  be  assumed  by  the 
province? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Xtade  and 
Development: 

1.  The  actual  number  of  Ontario  Housing 
family  and  senior  citizen  units  will  not  be 
known  until  the  plan  is  registered.  However, 
an  appropriate  number  of  each  is  contem- 
plated compatible  with  the  overall  commu- 
nity development.  Land  development  for  the 
first  stage  of  this  project  will  commence  in  the 
summer  of  1970. 

2.  It  is  proposed  that  the  residential  den- 
sity will  be  about  32  persons  per  acre  which 
equates  to  a  gross  density  of  about  25  persons 
per  acre. 

3.  The  Metro  Planning  Board  has  not  indi- 
cated in  its  official  plan  proposal  a  net  resi- 
dential density  for  Malvern,  but  has  proposed 
a  gross  density  of  28  persons  per  acre  which 
includes  industrial  land. 

4.  The  corporation  will  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  those  municipal  services  normally  re- 
quired of  any  developer.  Any  other  required 
contributions  would  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  borough  and  the  school 
boards.  Any  decisions  in  this  regard  will  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation,  which  is  a  75  per  cent  owner 
of  the  project.  A  total  cost  of  each  service  will 
not  be  known  until  final  servicing  estimates 
have  been  prepared. 

58.  Mr.  Peacock— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
I.  Is  the  inclusion  of  a  day  care  centre  in  the 
builder  proposals  for  the  first  phase  of  the 


Chapel  Glen  Village  condominium  develop- 
ment a  condition  of  acceptance  of  a  proposal 
by  OHC?  If  not,  why  not?  2.  What  portion 
of  the  $25,000,000  cost  of  construction  of  the 
first  phase  will  be  provided  out  of  the  1969-70 
advance  to  OHC?  3.  What  amount  has  been 
contributed  by  OHC  to  the  recreational 
centre,  and  what  is  the  total  amount  to  be 
contributed?  4.  Will  the  land  on  which  the 
units  are  sited  be  included  in  the  description 
of  the  common  elements? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development: 

1.  The  proposal  documents  with  respect  to 
Chapel  Glen  Village,  issued  on  May  7,  1969, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  objective  of  the  Proposal  Call  is  to 
achieve  a  well-integrated  residential  com- 
munity designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family  in  an  urban  environment.  The  suc- 
cessful proposal  will  be  constructed  and 
sold  by  the  selected  proponent  as  individual 
units  pursuant  to  The  Condominium  Act, 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1967,  chapter  12,  and 
should  therefore  be  designed  with  regard 
to  home  ownership. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  viable 
community  the  proponents  should  consider 
the  provision  of  certain  community  facilities 
within  the  amenity  areas  of  the  apartment 
buildings.  Such  facilities  may  include,  but 
are  not  restricted  to,  an  interdenominational 
religious  facility,  day  care  facilities,  library 
and  small  retail  shops. 

Proposals  will  be  judged  on  the  excel- 
lence of  design,  quality,  liveability  and 
marketability  of  the  units.  In  judging  the 
merits  of  the  proposals,  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  residential  environment 
created,  suitability  of  the  buildings  to  the 
site,  total  site  plan  development  including 
landscaping,  and  maintenance  aspects. 

As  the  t)roposal  document  points  out,  particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  by  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  to  the  "residential  environment 
created"  in  determining  which  develop- 
ment proposal  shall  receive  the  Corporation's 
sponsorship.  However,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  developer  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary mortgage  financing  and,  subsequently,  to 
dispose  of  the  dwellings  to  potential  home- 
owners. For  this  reason  the  Corporation  did 
not  lay  down  such  specific  conditions  as 
might  have  been  the  case  had  this  been  an 
Ontario  Housing  rental  development. 
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2.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
dwellings  will  be  provided  out  of  the  1969-70 
advance  to   Ontario  Housing  Corporation. 

3.  The  amount  contributed  by  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  to  the  recreational  centre 
was  in  the  order  of  $340,000.  This  was  deter- 
mined on  a  pro  rata  basis  having  regard  to 
the  number  of  units  to  be  developed  in 
Chapel  Glen  Village  and  the  number  of  rental 
units  owned  by  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
in  Flemingdon  Park.  It  represents  approxi- 
mately 66  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
centre. 

4.  The  Condominium  Act  requires  the  land 
on  which  the  condominium  project  is  physi- 
cally situated  be  described  in  a  document  and 
called  "description"  filed  with  the  Director  of 
Titles  together  with  the  declaration  and  by- 
laws upon  the  registration  of  the  condominium 
and  in  accordance  therewith  the  lands  in 
Flemingdon  Park  will  be  so  described  as  part 
of  the  common  elements. 

89.  Mr.  Broa?n— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  Could  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  table  all  the  regulations  related  to  the 
control  by  the  child  welfare  branch  of  the 
placement  of  children  in  Ontario  Hospitals, 
residential  treatment  centres,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, boarding  homes,  or  other  facilities? 

2.  If  regulations  do  not  exist  defining  the 
powers  of  the  child  welfare  branch  in  these 
areas,  does  the  director  of  the  child  welfare 
branch  get  her  authority  for  her  intervention 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  Minister  or 
other  administrative  stafi^? 

3.  Is  this  authority  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
a  memo,  or  other  document? 

4.  If  so,  could  such  a  document  be  tabled? 

5.  If  this  authority  is  verbal,  what  is  its 
content,  and  by  whom  is  it  issued? 

6.  Why  does  the  director  of  child  welfare 
refuse  placement  of  children  in  space  that  is 
available,  thereby  allowing  the  children  to  be 
sent  to  higher  cost  facilities,  inappropriate 
facilities  for  their  needs,  or  to  be  left  un- 
treated? 

7.  Are  there  political  reasons  why  certain 
treatment  facilities,  particularly  the  Brown- 
dale  programme,  are  not  free  to  receive  the 
children  who  are  appropriately  referred  by 
referring  agencies,  without  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  child  welfare? 

8.  What  has  the  director  of  child  welfare 
done  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  various  treat- 
ment programmes  that  are  available  in  the 
province? 


9.  Why  does  the  director  of  child  welfare 
sponsor  Boys'  Village,  when  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  The  Department  of  Health  Ac- 
creditation Committee? 

10.  Has  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  intervened  in  the  placement 
of  any  children  in  Ontario,  in  psychiatric 
wards  or  psychiatric  hospitals,  in  eflFect  by  by- 
passing the  normal  in-take  procedures  of  such 
facilities? 

11.  On  what  basis  does  the  director  of  child 
welfare  or  her  agents  presume  to  place  chil- 
dren in  such  facilities,  without  medical  assess- 
ment or  control? 

12.  Would  the  Minister  spell  out  his  depart- 
ment's current  programme  and  philosophy  for 
the  treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment from  its  various  agencies  and  branches, 
specifically  Indian  children,  children  of  those 
people  who  are  recipients  of  general  welfare 
assistance,  children  referred  by  the  children's 
aid  societies,  etc.? 

13.  Does  the  Minister's  department  make  a 
distinction  between  retarded  children  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children? 

14.  If  so,  would  the  Minister  define  the  dis- 
tinction and/or  difi^erence,  as  reflected  in  the 
programmes  for  treating  these  children? 

15.  Has  the  Minister  done  anything  to  assess 
the  current  incidence  of  emotional  disturbance, 
and  identify  areas,  age  groups  and  locations 
of  greatest  need? 

16.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  child  welfare  in  (a)  defining  regulations; 
(b)  establishing  policies;  and  (c)  exerting 
political  intervention  in  the  determination  of 
placements  or  rejections  of  placements  of  chil- 
dren who  are  emotionally  disturbed? 

17.  Would  the  Minister  define  the  "authority 
chain"  within  his  department,  with  special 
attention  to  the  department  of  child  welfare, 
defining  who  is  answerable  to  whom,  who 
takes  directions  from  whom,  and  who  estab- 
lishes economic  priorities  and  long-range 
plans? 

18.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  department  in  the  years  1967,  1968 
and  1969  on  Public  Relations  Services  Ltd., 
regarding  Warrendale,  Brown  Camps,  Brown- 
dale  and  John  Brown? 

19.  What  was  the  constructive  purpose  of 
these  expenditures? 

20.  With  regard  to  the  child  welfare  branch, 
what  is  the  educational  background  and  prior 
experience  in  treating  emotionally  disturbed 
children  of  the  workers  within  that  branch? 
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21-.  Will  the  Minister  table  the  correspond- 
ence between  his  department  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services: 

1.  The  regulations  referred  to  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Children's  Institutions  Act,  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act,  The  Children's 
Boarding  Homes  Act,  and  in  relation  to  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  the  children's  aid  societies 
The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

2,  3,  4  and  5.  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  director  of  child  welfare  are 
foimd  in  the  above-mentioned  statutes. 

6.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  such  incidents. 

7.  There  are  no  treatment  facilities  in  On- 
tario which  are  not  free  to  receive  children 
without  the  approval  of  the  director  of  cliild 
welfare. 

8.  Our  director  and  the  appropriate  staff  in 
our  child  welfare  branch  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  programmes  avail- 
able under  our  legislation  and  related  legisla- 
tion of  other  departments. 

9.  Boys'  Village  was  approved  as  a  five- 
year  demonstration  project  and  is  now  in  its 
fifth  year  under  this  special  grant. 

10.  No. 

11.  N/A. 

12.  The  current  programmes  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  and  institutions  caring  for 
children  suffering  from  mental  or  emotional 
disorders  are  based  upon  securing  a  "suitable 
place  according  to  the  needs  of  the  child",  and 
making  "provision  for  his  occupational  train- 
ing and  for  his  total  development  (shall  be) 
such  as  a  good  parent  would  make  for  his  own 
child". 

13.  Yes. 

14.  Please  refer  to  The  Homes  for  Retarded 
Persons  Act  and  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act. 

15.  This  is  constantly  under  review. 

16.  There  is  no  Deputy  Minister  of  child 
welfare. 

16(a)  and  (b).  The  director  of  child  wel- 
fare reports  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  and 
makes  recommendations  on  regulations  and 
policies. 

16(c).  There  is  no  political  intervention 
with  respect  to  placements. 

17.  See  No.  16.  As  in  all  departments  of 
government,  the  Minister  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  department. 

18.  Nil. 


19.  N/A. 

20.  All  our  professional  social  work  staff  in 
the  child  welfare  branch  have  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  varieties  of  children  and 
young  people  considered  to  be  "emotionally 
disturbed". 

21.  A  check  of  department  files  shows  no 
recent  record  of  correspondence  with  the  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

90.  Mr.  Brou;n— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 

1.  How  many  children  are  currently  placed 
in  reform  institutions  in  the  province? 

2.  What  is  the  highest  cost,  the  lowest  cost 
and  the  average  cost,  for  treating  these  chil- 
dren? 

3.  How  many  children  who  are  currendy 
in  reform  institutions  in  Ontario  are  emotion- 
ally disturbed? 

4.  How  many  children  are  currently  in  re- 
form institutions  in  Ontario  for  whom  other 
placement  was  recommended  by  clinics  or 
special  clinical  staff? 

5.  How  many  such  children  have  found 
other  than  training  school  placement? 

6.  What  is  the  recidivism  rate  for  all  chil- 
dren in  reform  institutions  over  the  last  five 
years? 

7.  Will  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices table  those  regulations  which  govern  the 
care  and  treatment  of  children  in  reform  in- 
stitutions? 

8.  When  were  these  regulations  last  re- 
vised, and  by  whom? 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  inspectors  from 
the  office  of  of  the  Director  of  Institutions 
who  supervise  the  care  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren in  the  various  centres? 

10.  Would  the  Minister  designate  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  assessing  the  appropriateness  of 
placement,  the  readiness  for  discharge,  the 
need  for  special  therapeutic  assistance,  the 
need  for  special  educational  programmes  or 
other  specialized  needs  that  children  may  have, 
from  time  to  time,  within  the  institutions? 

11.  Would  the  Minister  indicate  the  form 
in  which  these  assessments  are  made? 

12.  How  many  Indian  children  are  there  in 
the  reform  institutions? 

13.  What  are  the  home  communities  of 
these  children? 

14.  What  is  the  reason  for  these  children 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  reform  schools? 

15.  What  is  the  budget  for  1969-1970  for 
the  institutions  division  of  the  department? 

16.  With  regard  to  those  workers  within  the 
department  who  deal  directly  with  children, 
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what  are  the  educational  backgrounds  of  these 
workers? 

17.  What  prior  experience  with  the  treat- 
ment of  children  have  these  workers  had? 

18.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  department  in  the  years  1967,  1968 
and  1969  on  Public  Relations  Services  Ltd., 
regarding  Warrendale,  Brown  Camps,  Brown- 
dale  and  John  Brown? 

19.  What  was  the  constructive  purpose  of 
these  expenditures? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services: 

1.  It  is  presumed  that  this  question  refers 
to  "youngsters"  in  "training  schools". 

As  of  September  14,  1969,  there  were  in 
our  care:  under  our  care  and  supervision  in 
institutions,  1,125;  under  our  care  and  super- 
vision in  the  community,  2,621;  total  under 
our  care  and  supervision,  3,746. 

2.  The  cost  of  daily  care  at  the  training 
schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-1968  as  re- 
ported in  the  last  copy  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  department  was  as  follows:  school  with 
the  highest  average  per  diem  cost,  $22.68; 
school  with  the  lowest  average  per  diem  cost, 
$9.59;  over-all  average  per  diem  cost,  $13.61. 

3.  The  term  "emotionally  disturbed"  not 
being  clearly  definable,  no  meaningful  answer 
is  possible. 

4.  and  5.  This  information  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  courts. 

6.  The  term  recidivism  in  a  treatment  and 
training  programme  for  youngsters  is,  in  the 
view  of  The  Department  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices, totally  meaningless. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  Revised  regulations  are  presently  being 
finalized  by  departmental  officials. 

9.  The  function  of  supervising  the  care  and 
treatment  of  children  in  the  care  of  our  de- 
partment is  performed  by  the  training  schools 
advisory  board  and,  of  course,  by  the  admin- 
istrator of  training  schools  and  his  staflF,  sup- 
ported by  various  treatment  staff  and  the 
directors  of  the  many  services  provided. 

10.  Appropriate  members  of  staff  evaluate 
progress,  treatment,  special  programmes,  and 
decisions  are  made  from  these  evaluations. 

11.  These  assessments  are  usually  made  at 
case  conferences  and  decisions  are  based  on 
reports  submitted  by  staff  working  with  the 
student. 

12.  The  number  of  Indian  children  is  174. 

13.  The  home  communities  are:  Algoma, 
Armstrong,    Barx    River,    Batachawana    Bay, 


Blind  River,  Cache  Bay,  Cannington,  Cape 
Croker,  Cedar  Point,  Chippewa  Hill,  Christian 
Island,  Cochenour,  Cochrane,  Collings,  Culler 
Reserve,  Dutton,  Eagle  River,  Echo  Bay, 
Elliot  Lake,  Emo,  Estaire,  Forest,  Fort  Fran- 
ces, Fort  William,  Gogama,  Grassy  Narrows, 
Hagersville,  Hamilton,  Kapuskasing,  Keewatin, 
Kenora,  Kettle  Point,  Kingston,  Koshawbowie, 
London,  Long  Lac,  Macintosh,  Malache  Lake, 
Manitoulin  Island,  Massey,  Midland,  Minaki, 
Mobert,  Montrock,  Moosonee,  Nester  Falls, 
Nipigon,  Nipissing,  North  Bay,  Oakville, 
Oneida  Reserve,  Orillia,  Ohsweken,  Ottawa, 
Parry  Sound,  Port  Arthur,  Rainy  River,  Red 
Lake,  Red  Rock,  Samia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Shoal  Lake,  Simcoe,  Sioux  Lookout,  South- 
wold,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Tophet  (Sudbury), 
Toronto,  Wallaceburg,  Walpole  Island,  Wek- 
wemikong. 

14.  Thirt>'-three  children  were  admitted  to 
training  schools  under  Section  8  of  The 
Training  Schools  Act,  i.e.: 

.  .  .  where  the  judge  is  satisfied  that, 

(a)  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  is 
unable  to  control  the  child  or  to  provide 
for  his  social,  emotional  or  educational 
needs; 

(b)  the  care  of  the  child  by  any  other 
agency  of  child  welfare  would  be  insuffi- 
cient or  impracticable;  and 

(c)  the  child  needs  the  training  and  treat- 
ment available  at  a  training  school. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  children  were 
admitted  to  training  school  under  section  9 
of  The  Training  Schools  Act  having  been 
found  guilty  of  committing  offences  such  as: 
auto  theft;  break,  enter  and  theft;  common 
assault;  mischief;  possession  of  stolen  articles; 
theft;  theft  and  possession;  wilful  damage  and 
theft;  and  so  on. 

15.  The  1969-1970  budget  for  the  institu- 
tions division  of  the  department  is  $42,384,800. 

16.  The  educational  background  of  the 
workers  within  the  department  dealing  di- 
rectly with  youngsters  covers  the  whole  range 
of  the  educational  field  up  to  and  including 
university  training,  with  many  staff  holding 
specialist  certificates  and  university  doctorates. 

17.  The  experience  of  the  staff  ranges  over 
a  wide  and  varied  field  dealing  with  children 
and  youth. 

18.  Nil. 

19.  Non-applicable. 

94.  Mr.  Broti?n— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  How  many  Crown  wards  are  there  cur- 
rently in  Ontario  Hospitals,  for  reason  of 
emotional     disturbance     or     mental     illness? 
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2.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  Crown  wards 
in  Ontario  Hospitals  for  emotional  disturbance 
or  mental  illness,  what  were  the  figures  as  of 
(a)  January  1,  1968;  (b)  December  31,  1968; 
and  (c)  May  31,  1969?  3.  What  happens  to 
these  children  after  they  leave  the  Ontario 
Hospitals? 

Answers  by  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services: 

1.  63,  as  of  September,  1969. 

2.  Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  specific 
dates  requested. 

3.  Crown  wards  discharged  from  Ontario 
Hospitals  are  planned  for  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Societies,  as  are  any  Crown  wards. 

98.  Mr.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)— Enquiry 
of  the  Ministry— What  courses  of  study  are 
sponsored  jointly  between  Ryerson  Polytech- 
nical  Institute  and  the  provincial  government 
as  provided  for  under  subsection  (c)  of  section 
3  of  The  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  Act, 
1962-1963?  How  many  students  are  enrolled 
in  such  courses? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education: 
No  courses  are  presently  sponsored  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

99.  Mr.  Ben— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 1.  Is 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement aware  of  the  bill  tabled  by  Senator 
Nicolas  Petris,  now  in  committee  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  that  would  ban 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engines  in 
automobiles  by  1975? 

2.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  Speaker 
Howard  F.  McKissick,  Junior,  has  introduced 
a  similar  bill  into  the  Nevada  State  Legis- 
lature? 

3.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  Professor 
Starkman  of  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board,  believes  that  an  efficient  gas  turbine 
can  be  developed  for  domestic  automobiles 
by  1975,  and  that  pressure  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  to  achieve  this  goal? 

4.  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  finding  of 
the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  that  a  poll  of  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  American  public  opinion 
shows  62  per  cent  to  be  in  favour  of  banning 
the  reciprocating  internal  combustion  engine 
in  automobiles  completely  by  1975,  so  as  to 
force  auto  makers  to  press  ahead  with  the 
research,  development  and  manufacture  of 
alternative  propulsion  systems? 

5.  Will  the  Minister  investigate  the  dual- 
fuel  system  now  in  use  in  128  experimental 
Consumers'   Gas   fleet   cars   in   Los   Angeles, 


whereby  natural  gas  is  used  in  urban  areas 
and  gasoline  only  on  the  highways? 

6.  Is  the  Minister  examining  current  Cali- 
fornia legislation  with  a  view  to  drafting 
similar  stringent  legislation  applying  to  On- 
tario? 

7.  Will  the  Minister  take  note  that  the 
transfer  and  resale  of  used  cars,  and  their 
certification,  must  be  related  to  any  new  legis- 
lation if  it  is  to  be  efi^ective,  in  view  of  recent 
California  experience? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management: 

1.  The  Minister  is  aware  of  the  bill,  which 
was  passed  by  the  California  Senate  but 
which  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than 
the  committee  stage  of  the  lower  House  and 
has  now  been  abandoned. 

2.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  I  have  instructed  my  Air 
Management  branch  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion. 

3.  The  development  of  the  gas  turbine 
engine  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  possible 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion  engine 
and  I  feel  that  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  all  avenues  of  research  which  could  lead 
to  the  development  of  an  efficient  alternative. 
We  should  not  support  one  line  of  research 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

4.  The  Minister  is  aware  of  the  finding  and 
feels  that  the  attitude  of  the  department  is 
suitably  covered  by  the  answer  to  the  pre- 
ceding question. 

5.  The  department  is  in  touch  with  a  num- 
ber of  groups  carrying  out  this  type  of  in- 
vestigation, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
results  of  such  work  will  be  made  available 
to  the  department  in  due  course.  The  dual- 
fuel  system  will  also  be  investigated. 

6.  The  California  legislation  was  intended 
to  combat  the  abnormal  pollution  conditions 
existing  in  that  state. 

I  believe  that  the  present  and  proposed 
future  Ontario  legislation  will  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  effectively  control  air  pollution  from 
automotive  sources  without  the  need  to  enact 
legislation  as  stringent  as  that  proposed  for 
California. 

7.  The  department  is  aware  of  the  situation 
regarding  used  vehicles  and  this  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  any  future  legisla- 
tion concerning  such  vehicles  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

100.  Mr.  IVfxon— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry- 
Will  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
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Management  table  the  locations  of  any  ther- 
mal-process phosphoric  acid  production  plants 
in  operation  in  Ontario,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  emission  abatement  devices  in  use  at 
each  facility  at  a  given  recent  date? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management: 

As  of  October  20,  1969,  there  is  only  one 
(1)  thermal-process  phosphoric  acid  plant  in 
operation  in  Ontario.  It  is  located  at  Port 
Maitland  in  the  County  of  Haldimand.  The 
abatement  equipment  includes  a  high  effi- 
ciency venturi  scrubber,  a  cyclone  and  a 
demister. 

The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
reports  no  contaminated  process  wastes  are 
discharged  but  there  is  a  waste  flow  of  cool- 
ing water. 

Cooling  water  from  the  thermal  acid  plant, 
plus  cooling  tower  blowdown  and  boiler  blow- 
down  from  the  complex  including  the  thermal 
acid  plant  and  associated  polyphosphate 
plants,  is  discharged  as  a  combined  waste 
stream.  This  amounts  to  just  less  than  2  million 
gallons  per  day.  Recent  inspections  by  com- 
mission staff  (June  and  November,  1969)  re- 
vealed a  waste  flow  suitable  for  discharge  to 
the  Grand  River. 

Earlier  this  year,  trials  were  carried  out  to 
purify  some  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  order 
to  produce  "food  grade  chemicals".  During 
these  trials,  a  contaminated  process  waste  was 
produced.  This  was  not  discharged  to  th° 
plant  sewers  but  was  collected  in  railway  tank 
cars.  Some  of  this  was  disposed  of  at  an  ap- 
proved dumping  site  and  the  remainder  is  still 
being  stored  at  the  plant  site. 

101.  Mr.  Innes— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  Will  the  Minister  of  Highways  table  full 
details  of  the  grading  and  pacing  contract 
No.  69/51— Bruce  Peninsula?  Who  were  the 
bidders  on  this  contract,  who  was  the  success- 
ful bidder,  what  were  the  amounts  of  each 
contract?  How  many  miles  of  highway  are 
involved  in  the  one  contract?  What  is  the 
completion  date?    Is  there  a  penalty? 

2.  What  is  the  timetable  for  completing  the 
regrading  and  resurfacing  of  this  highway 
through  to  Tobermory?  How  many  different 
contracts  have  so  far  been  let  on  this  project 
north  from  Wiarton?  What  were  the  names  of 
the  successful  contractors  and  unsuccessful 
bidders  in  each  case,  with  amounts? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Highways: 
1.  Contract  69/51  covers  grading,  drainage 
and  granular  base  on  Highway  No.  6  from 
6.4  miles  north  of  Wiarton  northerly. 


Successful  bidder— 

Seeley  &  Amhill  Construction  Ltd.  and 
S.  &  A.  Equipment  Rentals  Ltd. 

Amount   $392,232.00 

Other  bidders  and  amounts- 
Feel  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  ..  428,395.90 

Graham  &  Graham  Ltd 434,846.40 

Law  Construction  Ltd.  and 

P.  F.  Law  Construction  Ltd.  473,978.62 
Miller  Paving  Ltd. 519,131.00 

Miles  of  highway  involved  are  4.9  miles. 

Completion  date  is  for  the  latter  part  of 
November  1969. 

Liquidated  damages  are  applicable  to  this 
contract  at  $200.00  per  day. 

2.  Current  contracts  will  complete  construc- 
tion from  Wiarton  northerly  11  miles.  The  7 
miles  from  11  miles  north  of  Wiarton  to  Fern- 
dale  Comers  is  planned  for  reconstruction 
within  the  5-year  planning  period.  From 
Ferndale  Comers  northerly  10  miles  was  re- 
constructed to  good  standards  in  1963.  The 
remaining  19  miles  to  Tobermory  was  last 
constructed  in  the  early  1950's.  This  section 
is  performing  quite  well  structurally  and  it 
will  meet  the  service  demands  adequately  for 
several  years.  No  work  is  proposed  within  the 
ensuing  five  years. 

Five  contracts  have  been  let  on  this  project 
as  follows: 

(I)  Contract  6Q-S6—Successful  bidder— 
McHafiie-Birge  Construction  Co. 

Ltd. $387,019.01 

Other  bidders  and  amounts— 
K.  J.  Beamish  Constmction  Co. 

Ltd 416,264.37 

Graham  and  Graham  Ltd 437,505.20 

(II)  Contract  67 -97 -Successful  bidder- 
Andrew  C.  Morris  24,620.00 

Other  bidders  and  amounts— 

Sanco  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  .     31,150.00 
W.  I.  Shantz  Construction  Ltd. 

and  Jim  Elliott  37,894.50 

(III)  Contract  67 -20-Successful  bidder- 
Cardinal  Constmction  Ltd 774,311.20 

Other  bidders  and  amounts— 

Law  Construction  Ltd.  and 

P.  F.  Law  Construction  Ltd.  778,749.60 

Peel  Constmction  Co.  Ltd.  .    822,049.35 

Kilmer  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Ltd.  and 
Mel-Mix  Concrete  &  Asphalt 
Ltd 841,789.90 

Bot  Construction  Ltd. 

Bot  Construction  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Clarkson  Constmct'n  Co.  Ltd.  863,572.98 
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George  Wimpey  Canada  Ltd.  $873,711.55 
R.  E.  Law  Crushed  Stone  Ltd.  894,692.08 
Seeley  &  Arnill  Construction  and 
S.  &  A.  Equipment  Rentals 

Ltd 943,484.15 

Curran  &  Briggs  Ltd. 952,415.45 

(IV)  Contract  6S-10-Successful  bidder- 
Greenwood  Construction  Co. 

Ltd. 65,847.50 

Other  bidders  and  amounts^ 

Curran  &  Briggs  Ltd. $70,765.00 

Brennan  Paving  Co.  Ltd 71,130.00 

Peel  Construction  Co.  Ltd 71,291.00 

McHaflBe-Birge  Construction  Co. 

Ltd 75,863.00 

McNamara  Road  Construction  Ltd,  and 
McNamara  Construction  Equipment 

Ltd 77,605.00 

K.  J.  Beamish  Construction  Co. 

Ltd 83,595.00 

Sterling  Construction  Co.  Ltd,    87,490.00 
King  Paving  &  Materials  Ltd...  88,771.00 

Law  Construction  Ltd 89,627.50 

Dufferin  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  91,222.20 
Marentette  Brothers  Ltd :..  95,893.00 

(V)  Contract  59-92-Succe^sful  bidder- 
Fort  York  Construction  Co. 

Ltd 543,045.00 

Other  bidders  and  amounts— 

Drury  Construction  Co.  Ltd,..  581,745.00 

Peacock  &  McQuigge  Ltd 620,889.50 

Hi-Way  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  695,020.90 

Miller  Paving  Ltd 711,057.00 

King  Paving  Company  Ltd.  ..  798,204.00 

102.  Mr.  Ben— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 

1.  Now  that  CATV  systems  are  themselves 
producing,  originating  and  delivering  pro- 
grammes wholly  within  Ontario  on  one  of 
their  channels,  can  such  activity  be  isolated 
as  a  "local  work  and  undertaking"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  92,  subsection  10(a),  of 
The  British  North  America  Act? 

2.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  tuner  on  each 
home  receiver  isolates  such  programming 
from  all  other  programmes  carried  by  the 
cable,  is  a  CATV  company  still  an  integral 
trans-provincial  unity  as  so  regarded  prior 
to  local  originations  in  Re  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  Victoria  Cablevision  Ltd. 
(1965)  51  D.L.R,  (2d)  716,  52  W.W.R.  286? 

3.  Are  CATV  companies  which  contract 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  a  dif- 
ferent legal  position  now  than  those  who  string 
their  own  cable? 

4.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  above 
answers  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  provin- 


cial censorship  of  television  programmes  orig- 
inating within  Ontario  and  not  carried  beyond 
the  province? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  are  such  programmes 
ultra  vires  of  the  federal  power? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Justice: 

1.  The  exact  fact  situation  contained  in 
this  question  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
courts;  however,  the  courts  have  commented 
on  similar  fact  situations  and  it  is  our  view 
that  the  court  would  hold  that  such  activity 
by  CATV  systems,  as  outlined  in  the  question, 
cannot  be  isolated  as  a  "local  work  and  under- 
taking" within  the  meaning  of  section  92, 
subsection  10(a)  of  The  British  North  America 
Act. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  these  cases: 

Toronto  Corporation  v  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Canada  (1905). 

Re  The  Regulation  and  Control  of  Radio 
Communications  in  Canada  (1932)  A.C,  304. 

Johannesson  v  West  St.  Paul  (1952)  1  S.C.R. 
292. 

A  qualification  of  this  view  would  result 
if  a  CATV  company  produced,  originated  and 
delivered  its  programmes  exclusively  by  the 
use  of  cable  without  the  receiving  of  Hertzian 
waves  by  means  of  an  antenna  system.  This 
would  be  a  distinct  possibility  with  pro- 
grammes originating  within  the  company's 
studios  but  it  would  seem  to  be  impractical 
where  programmes  produced  by  the  company 
originate  outside  the  studios.  If  the  CATV 
company  operated  exclusively  by  means  of 
cable,  the  courts  may  possibly  view  such  an 
operation  as  a  local  work  and  undertaking; 
however,  the  fact  still  remains  that  CATV 
companies  are  licensed  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. A  CATV  company  claiming  to  be  a  local 
work  and  undertaking  as  described  above 
would  be  precluded  from  receiving  Hertzian 
waves  from  any  source  and  relaying  the  pro- 
grammes via  its  cable  system. 

2.  The  case  cited  in  this  question  follows 
the  reasoning  of  the  court  in  the  above  cases, 
therefore  the  answer  to  question  2  is  con- 
tained in  the  answer  to  question  1. 

3.  It  is  presumed  that  the  reference  in  this 
question  is  made  to  the  constitutional  issue  as 
outlined  in  question  1,  Even  where  a  CATV 
company  claimed  to  be  a  local  work  and 
undertaking  and  operated  exclusively  by 
means  of  cable  without  receiving  Hertzian 
waves,  the  use  of  the  Bell  Telephone  cable 
system  could  prejudice  the  local  nature  of  the 
undertaking  to  a  certain  degree  since  the  Bell 
cable  system  comes  under  federal  jurisdiction 
and  supervision. 
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4.  The  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  stan- 
dards of  programmes  has  been  given  to  the 
Canadian  radio-television  commission,  a  fed- 
eral body.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
answers,  only  where  a  CATV  company  oper- 
ated exclusively  by  means  of  cable  without 
the  reception  of  Hertzian  waves  as  a  local 
work  and  undertaking  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  province  to  exercise  censorship  over 
programmes  of  that  company.  Any  power  to 
censor,  however,  must  be  modified  by  the 
realization  that  some  aspects  of  censorship, 
such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  morality,  may 
fall  within  federal  jurisdiction. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 5  is  contained  in  the  answer  to  question 
4. 

104.  Mr.  Pitman— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  How  much  money  has  been  borrowed  since 
January  1,  1969,  from  financial  institutions  by 
each  of  the  38  county  boards  of  education  in 
order  to  meet  current  expenses?  2.  What  is 
the  total  interest  paid  on  these  borrowings? 
3.  What  percentage  of  this  amount  is  as  a 
result  of  the  tardiness  or  lack  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities? 


Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education: 

1.  The  boards  have  authority  to  borrow 
pending  the  receipt  of  tax  moneys,  but  since 
this  varies  from  board  to  board  and  from 
month  to  month,  boards  have  not  been  asked 
to  submit  this  information  to  the  department. 

2.  See  answer  to  No.  1. 

3.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  question  of 
tardiness  or  lack  of  co-operation.  Rather, 
many  municipalities,  mainly  rural,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  collected  taxes  for  the  year 
in  the  late  fall,  at  which  time  the  school  tax 
portions  are  transferred  to  the  school  boards. 

105.  Mr.  Shuhnan— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—How  many  letters  did  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  receive 
in  response  to  the  advertisements  run  by  Pol- 
lution Probe  over  the  last  two  weeks? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management: 

The  Minister  received  128  letters  and  2,267 
coupons  in  response  to  the  advertisement  run 
by  Pollution  Probe  over  the  last  two  weeks. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Sixteenth  order;  con- 
currence in  supply  on  The  Department  of 
Highways. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  before  we  proceeed 
with  that  order  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
members  that  we  have  in  the  west  gallery 
the  33rd  Boy  Scout  Group  from  troops  in 
Tjoronto,  who  are  here  to  see  how  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  estimates  are  finished 
.'  .  off. 

The  House  will  recall  that  under  the  new 
procedure  Mr.  Speaker  puts  the  question,  the 
debate  ensues,  and  if  there  are  no  amend- 
ments, then  there  is  a  concurrence.  There- 
fore I  put  the  question  to  the  House:  shall 
the  resolution  for  supply  for  The  Department 
of  Highways  be  concurred  in? 
/  The  member  for  Kenora. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
highways  and  transport,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
introduce  the  1969-70  highway  estimates  in 
place  of  the  committee's  chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  ( Mr.  Yakabusld ) . 

I  am  certain  that  all  the  hon.  members  of 
the  standing  committee  would  want  me  to 
express  our  regrets  that  he  is  not  here  and, 
of  course,  our  thanks  for  the  tremendous 
manner  in  which  he  has  directed  the  affairs 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  guidance  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  was  certainly 
invaluable  during  the  record  short  total  of  18 
hours  we  spent  in  our  thorough  examination 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  proposed 
expenditures,  which  amount  to  $469  million. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
patient  attention  and  for  their  full  and  com- 
plete participation  during  our  meetings.  It 
was  evident  from  the  participation  of  all 
members  from  all  political  parties— and  even 
those  non-committee  members  who  were 
extremely  active— that  there  is  a  praiseworthy 


determination  to  make  the  new  system  of 
having  the  estimates  of  these  particular 
departments  examined  by  standing  committees 
of  this  Legislature  really  work. 

It  was  also  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
the  committee  members  enjoyed  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  the  committee  which,  in  my 
opinion,  allowed  them  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  technical  and  more  detailed  operations 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  and  its  esti- 
mates. In  addition,  many  members  were  also 
able  to  obtain  answers  to  many  questions 
concerning  their  particular  ridings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  was  also  aided 
to  an  immeasurable  degree  by  the  helpfulness 
of  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme) 
and  the  very  efficient  senior  members  of  his 
staff.  Not  only  did  they  answer  many  difficult 
technical  questions  but  they  also  kept  all  the 
members  alert  and  knowledgeable  of  each 
topic  under  discussion  through  their  use  of 
huge  maps  on  display  in  the  committee  room. 

We,  in  northwestern  Ontario,  were  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  change  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways as  it  applies  to  northwestern  Ontario. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Minister 
announced  some  time  ago  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  northwestern  Ontario  regional 
director  located  at  the  department's  regional 
office  in  Thunder  Bay.  This  new  regional 
director  carries  with  him  every  responsibility 
for  the  department's  ever-increasing  commit- 
ments to  improve  and  expand  the  highway 
network  over  a  vast  182,000-square  mile  area. 

He  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  and  is  the  Deputy  Minister's  repre- 
sentative for  that  great  region.  There  is  now 
a  more  direct  control  and  co-ordination  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  department's  total 
operations  as  they  apply  to  northwestern 
Ontario  and  we  certainly  thank  and  commend 
the  Minister  for  accomplishing  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  our  hearings  I 
am  sure  our  entire  committee  has  a  far  better 
insight  into  the  operations  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  very  first  time  of 
having  the  highway  estimates  discussed  before 
a  standing  committee  was  an  unqualffied 
success  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
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to  congratulate  the  select  committee  that  sat 
this  past  summer  and  recommended  this  new 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  mention  it  at  this 
time,  certain  members  of  this  House  have 
from  time  to  time  suggested  that  the  highway 
expenditures  for  this  province  be  cut  dras- 
tically. Their  proposed  suggestion  is  that  $1 
million  to  $3  million  be  taken  from  The 
Department  of  Highways  and  placed  in  other 
departments,  possibly  those  of  health  and 
education. 

Now,  as  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  highways  and  transport,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record,  after  my  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  department's  expenditures,  that  its 
budget  should  not  be  slashed,  but  instead 
should  be  substantially  increased.  Although 
the  total  expenditure  for  construction  on 
King's  highways  has  ballooned  from  $106, 
463,000  in  1962-63  to  $164,096,000  for  1969- 
70,  it  must  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
the  continually  increasing  mobility  of  our 
people  in  our  province,  we  do  not  have  nearly 
enough  highways. 

We  have  an  almost  desperate  need  for 
many  new  and  better  roads  not  only  to  handle 
the  cars  of  people  living  in  this  province  but 
also  those  of  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
come  here  annually  and,  of  course,  contribute 
to  our  financial  well-being. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  our  province's  most 
westerly  and  northerly  ridings,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  how  essential  an  extended  highway 
system  is  and  I  am  pleased  at  this  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  need  for  more  road 
construction  in  our  area. 

In  1965  the  value  of  work  on  programmes 
in  the  northern  region  which  includes  Hunts- 
ville,  North  Bay,  New  Liskeard  and  Sudbury 
totalled  $14,046,000.  This  year,  that  figure 
has  escalated  to  $23,826,000.  A  similar  climb 
has  occurred  in  the  northwestern  region  of 
Cochrane,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William  and 
Kenora.  In  1965  the  value  of  work  done  was 
$20,680,000;  this  year  it  was  $22,062,000. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  this  work,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
more  access  roads  and  more  highways  in  the 
north  now.  If  we  are  to  open  up  that  great 
treasure-chest  of  this  huge  area  we  need  more 
action  in  the  field. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  just  as  aware 
of  the  tremendous  demands  made  by  the  needs 
of  the  people  living  in  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  southern  Ontario,  the  so-called  "con- 
crete jungles"  of  urban  living.  It  is  common 
knowledge   that   with   higher  disposable    in- 


comes more  people  are  buying  cars  and  this 
combined  with  shorter  working  hours  and 
more  leisure  time  is  increasing  the  traflBc  on 
our  main  highway  arteries. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  suflFer  through 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  on  what  was 
planned  as  a  relaxing  weekend  will  know 
first-hand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  our 
present  highway  system  does  not  meet  all  the 
demands  now  being  placed  upon  it. 

They  also  will  be  just  as  aware  of  the  needs 
for  super  four,  five  and  six-lane  ribbons  of 
concrete  so  fabled  in  the  United  States. 

I  readily  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  highways  is  enormous; 
however,  the  needs  and  the  requirements  of 
this  province  are  enormous,  too. 

Highway  construction  anywhere  in  this 
province,  and  particularly  in  the  north,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  investment  in 
our  future. 

Now  if  I  may,  I  would  like  for  a  few 
moments  to  make  a  few  brief  observations  on 
a  few  more  important  matters  at  this  point. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  prolong  these 
remarks,  however  I  do  feel  that  they  are 
important  enough  to  be  repeated  in  this 
Legislature  this  evening. 

The  first  matter  is  in  connection  with  the 
federal  assistance  paid  to  the  provinces  under 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway  agreement.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
the  end  of  1969  there  were  some  1,320 
miles  of  Trans-Canada  Highway  up  to  stan- 
dard, and  over  50  miles  under  construction. 
This  means  that  only  85  miles  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway,  out  of  a  total  of  1,455 
miles,  will  not  be  up  to  standard. 

Yet  it  was  revealed  in  our  committee's 
examination  of  these  estimates  that  the  federal 
government  saw  fit— without  any  prior  warn- 
ing or  without  any  consultation  with  our 
Department  of  Highways— to  limit  the  amount 
of  money  they  would  give  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Furthermore,  with  only  these  few 
months'  advance  notice,  they  also  said  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  agreement  would 
terminate  in  1970. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention  during  examination  of  this 
department's  estimates  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  also  seen  fit  to  opt  out  of  another 
important  programme,  and  this  particular  pro- 
gramme afi^ects  the  north,  the  northern  access 
roads  development  programme. 

As  you  are  aware,  under  earlier  agreements 
one^third  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  was 
borne  by  The  Department  of  Highways,  one- 
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third  by  the  individual  or  the  companies 
interested  and  the  balance  by  the  federal 
government.  Now  that  this  programme  no 
longer  exists  a  further  burden  has  been  placed 
on  the  financial  resources  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  subject  that  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  status  of  this  province 
is  the  GO-Transit  system.  This  item  received 
considerable  attention  and  examination  by  the 
members  of  our  committee.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  the  comments  and  congratulations  that 
were  extended  to  the  government  and  to  the 
Minister  of  Highways  on  the  announcement 
by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  a  "GO-north"  transit  system. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  quick 
to  expound  on  this  decision  to  integrate  bus 
and  rail  travel  both  for  convenience  and  for 
the  dependability  of  moving  people  particu- 
larly in  the  rush  hours  in  the  Metropolitan 
area.  Providing  an  18-hour-a-day-service  by 
bus  is  certainly  going  to,  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  standing  committee, 
alleviate  much  of  the  pressure  that  presently 
exists  on  our  highway  system  in  this  area. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  sat 
in  this  House  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
are  well  aware  of  the  problems  that  the  old 
expropriation  procedures  were  imposing  on 
many  people  in  this  province,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  you  that  with  the  introduction  of 
the  passing  of  the  new  expropriation  Act  last 
session  great  changes  have  taken  place. 

It  was  most  heartening  to  hear  the  Minister 
of  Highways  outline  the  procedures  being 
taken  by  this  department  and  to  get  a  full 
picture  of  the  fairness  and  the  consideration 
that  is  being  given  to  those  involved  in  these 
transactions. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my 
remarks.  I  certainly  want  to  repeat  that  it 
has  been  a  pleasant  opportunity  for  me  to 
speak  on  these  Department  of  Highways 
matters  and  to  outline  the  fine  work  that  the 
standing  committee  on  highways  and  trans- 
port did  in  introducing  and  examining  the 
estimates  of  this  department. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
joining  in  the  debate  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  estimates,  I  would,  of  course,  like 
to  congratulate  the  new  format  of  the  com- 
mittee arrangement  that  has  been  taking  place 
(m  the  three  estimates;  and  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  department  on  the  way  they 
handled  their  questions  in  the  committee.  I 
thought  the  system  provided  a  bit  more 
information  and  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  got 
more  out  of  the  discussion  than  on  previous 
occasions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  oflBcial  Opposition 
that  the  administration  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  failed  to  recognize  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  it  operates.  In  the 
past  we  have  criticized  and  applauded  the 
way  in  which  Ontario  has  been  developed 
through  a  network  of  roads,  and  it  is  perhaps 
fair  and  generous  to  begin  by  saying  that 
today  we  are  probably  in  a  better  position 
than  any  other  province  in  this  respect. 

However,  Ontario  has  been  going  through 
a  rapid  transition  from  a  predominantly  rural 
to  an  overwhelmingly  urban  economy.  Our 
population  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  requirements  of  the  people 
have  been  changing  too.  We  have  been 
dominated  by  the  economy  of  Detroit  and  its 
offshoots  in  Windsor,  in  Talbotville,  in 
Oshawa,  in  Oakville  and  in  Brampton,  and  we 
have  perhaps  allowed  the  automobile,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  much  direct  and  indirect 
employment  in  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion, a  dominant  position  in  our  scheme  of 
things. 

Now  we  find  that  things  are  changing.  The 
automobile  is  being  attacked,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  clogging  our  highways,  but 
because  it  is  destroying  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  is  not  the  direction  from  which  most  of  us 
would  have  guessed  the  thrust  for  reform 
would  come,  but  the  pressure  is  growing, 
nevertheless,  for  a  completely  new  look  at 
how  we  move  people  and  goods  about  our 
province,  and  whether  there  are  not  better 
ways  of  doing  the  job. 

In  order  to  give  some  focus  to  this  debate, 
I  am  going  to  move  at  this  point,  seconded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston): 
That  this  House  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  come  forward  with  a  master 
plan  for  Ontario  which  would  make  pos- 
sible   a    co-ordinated    approach    to    rapid 
urban    transit,    highway    development    and 
land  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  what  is  missing  from 
the  department:  a  sense  of  direction  and  of 
co-ordinated  effort.  We  are  now  completely 
convinced  that  a  separate  Department  of 
Transport  is  unnecessary  and  actually  impedes 
the  work  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 
Whether  the  combined  department  should  be 
called  The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
arguable.  Certainly,  the  word  "highways"  no 
longer  serves  to  describe  the  total  respon- 
sibility that  we  have  in  mind  for  the  Minister 
who  must  head  this  key  function  of  govern- 
ment in  the  urban  tomorrow  that  faces 
Ontario. 
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Time  and  time  again,  we  are  up  against 
the  lack  of  a  master  plan,  and  time  and  time 
again  we  come  to  see  how  the  approach 
adopted  by  Treasury,  and  in  particular  by  Dr. 
Thoman's  branch,  is  not  delivering  the  basic 
planning  tools  we  need  even  to  get  our  teeth 
into  the  highways  estimates. 

How  can  we  accurately  gauge  the  cost  and 
benefit  of  a  particular  piece  of  construction 
unless  we  can  set  that  effort  against  the  back- 
ground of  Ontario's  needs?  Tliis  is  what  we 
find  impossible  at  present.  We  have  no  real 
yardstick  to  measure  the  real  priority,  say,  of 
the  rather  luxurious  job  they  are  doing  up  the 
spine  of  the  Bruce  peninsula. 

Clearly,  the  benefits  to  the  tourist  industry 
in  the  locality  will  be  immense,  and  we  can 
applaud  the  construction  on  those  grounds. 
But  then  we  look  at  the  relative  isolation  of 
the  key  jumping-olf  point  for  that  entire  area, 
Owen  Sound,  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
why  not  work  in  a  logical  way,  from  the  popu- 
lation centres  upward  to  Tobermory,  because 
it  is  between  Orangeville  and  Owen  Sound 
that  potential  tourists  are  going  to  be  put 
off  the  idea  of  completing  their  journey  to  the 
Bruce  peninsula.  In  this  kind  of  trade,  first 
impressions '  are  everything,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gateway  to  the  Bruce  is  a 
disgrace. 

The  importance— the  rapidly  growing  im- 
portance in  both  proportional  and  absolute 
terms— of  the  tourist  industry  in  Ontario,  as 
well  as  the  long-range  interest  of  the  province, 
demands  that  we  open  up  two  or  three  more 
feeders  from  the  hinterland  to  the  401  and 
the  so-called  Grand  Trunk  Route,  or  back- 
bone of  North  America. 

I  am  told  that  when  you  add  up  the 
passenger  air  traffic,  the  seaway  traffic  and 
the  401  traffic,  that  this  is  the  greatest  route 
of  commerce  in  the  world.  I  am  told  that  if 
you  were  to  draw  a  circle  with  a  20-mile 
radius  around  Chatham,  and  then  extend  it 
six  miles  up  into  the  sky,  that  there  is  more 
traflBc  intersecting  that  cylinder  than  would 
cut  any  other  cylinder  you  could  set  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  That  is  quite  a  revela- 
tion. That  is  pretty  impressive.  Of  course, 
not  all  the  traffic  stops  in  Ontario,  but  enough 
of  it  does,  with  economic  benefit  to  our 
residents,  to  make  us  think  deeply  about  the 
growing  importance  and  the  vital  role  of 
what  I  will  call  the  transportation  portfolio. 

The  Minister  has  promised  one  route  from 
the  north  to  join  the  401,  in  Eastern  Ontario, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  400  will  be 
overburdened  just  as  long  as  it  continues  to 


be  a  funnel  for  east-  and  west-originating 
trafiic  going  north  or  coming  back  from  the 
north.  We  need  these  extra  roads  from 
resources  and  roads  to  recreation  as  a  matter 
of  very  real  urgency,  and  a  master  plan 
would  reveal  precisely  how  urgent  these 
needs  are— if  only  such  a  plan  were  available 
and  published. 

The  second  overall  change  that  is  emerging 
in  spite  of  the  Minister,  who  does  not  seem 
to  comprehend  it,  is  the  inter-face  between 
long-distance  and  rural  travel  on  the  one 
hand,  which  will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  personal  automobile  and  the  farm  truck— 
and  the  short-haul,  urban,  commuting  kind 
of  travel,  which  calls  for  real  control  of 
automobile  use  for  sheer  survival  reasons. 

We  cannot  have  the  congestion  and  we 
cannot  tolerate  the  pollution  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  bringing  to  our  cities.  Nor  can  we 
have  the  short-sighted  view  of  the  TTC 
management,  or  the  freight-oriented  thinking 
of  the  CNR  and  CPR  dominating  our  policy 
decisions. 

The  policy  has  got  to  come  from  here,  and 
not  from  the  boardrooms  of  the  CNR,  the 
CPR  and  the  TTC. 

We  are  the  people  who  are  literally  going 
to  have  to  lay  down  the  law  about  this.  We 
have,  I  suggest,  listened  long  enough  to  the 
views  of  interested  parties  and  lobbies  on  the 
transportation  question.  The  facts  are  in,  but 
the  danger  is  that  they  change  so  fast  we  are 
tempted  to  listen  to  more  and  more  facts 
instead  of  saying,  this  is  it,  let's  get  on  with 
it,  let's  be  bold  enough  to  make  a  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  we  have  them 
before  us  today.  We  should  be  saying  whether 
it  is  "Go"  or  "No  go";  and  nobody  else. 

Now  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  it  concerns  the  biggest  single 
development  in  Ontario  likely  to  change  the 
face  of  the  southern  half  of  the  province.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  location  of  the  new 
international  airport,  which  is  being  kept 
secret  so  as  to  discourage  land  speculation. 
But  this  secrecy  is  making  nonsense  of  all 
our  plans  to  rationalize  the  future  of  south- 
em  Ontario. 

How  can  any  sensible  decisions  be  made 
if  they  are  likely  to  be  upset  by  this  enormous 
policy  decision  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government?  What  is  needed  immediately  is 
co-operative  action  and  legislation  freezing 
land  values  in  a  designated  area,  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  basic  planning  job. 

Now  what  is  likely  to  happen  is  that  over- 
expropriation  will   be   required,   as   was   the 
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case  in  Montreal.  But  it  is  better  to  get  this 
phase  over  with  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
land  values  can  settle  into  their  new  pattern 
at  the  earliest  moment.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  following  news  report  into  the  record  at 
this  point,  to  underline  my  concern.  It  is 
from  the  Telegram  of  Toronto,  Tuesday, 
April  29,  this  year. 

800  Expropriations  at  Airport 
Cancelled 

Ottawa  -  (CP)  -  The  federal  transport 
department  has  rescinded  expropriation 
notices  sent  to  some  800  homeowners  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  for  the  new  Montreal 
international  airport,  a  department  official 
confirmed  today. 

W.  F.  Whitman,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment's real  estate  branch,  was  asked  about 
a  complaint  by  the  300-member  Home 
Owners  Association  Inc.  of  Ste.  Ther^se-en- 
Haut,  near  the  Ste.  Scholastique  airport  site, 
about  the  expropriation  cancellations. 

The  association  complained  of  the  move 
in  a  telegram  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 
A  spokesman  in  Trudeau's  office  said  the 
telegram  has  been  received  and  normal  pro- 
cedure is  to  refer  such  communications  to 
tlie  department  concerned. 

Whitman  said  that  because  of  the  initial 
secrecy  surrounding  selection  of  the  site,  the 
department  had  to  expropriate  first  and  con- 
duct detailed  soil  tests  and  other  research 
after. 

Engineers  now  say  that  land  on  the  ex- 
treme easterly  limit  of  the  site  is  not  re- 
quired and  property  owners  are  being  so 
advised.  Advertisements  explaining  the 
move  would  be  appearing  in  newspapers 
this  week. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  but  the 
cancelled  expropriation  likely  involves  some 
$15  million  in  real  estate. 

Now  the  point  is  that  I  am  told  that  land 
values  are  settling  down  again  after  about  two 
years  of  dislocation,  rumour  and  wild  specu- 
lation, in  which  many  people  have  made 
money  and  more  people  have  lost  out  on  the 
value  of  their  homes  and  so  on.  The  Montreal 
situation  has  been  complicated  by  layoffs  at 
General  Motors,  Ste.  Therese  and  some  con- 
solidation of  operations  at  Oshawa,  as  well  as 
by  a  steady  flow  of  English-speaking  people 
from  Quebec  to  Ontario. 

But  what  we  are  likely  to  have  here  is  the 
reverse  of  that  situation.  I  am  told  a  pipeline 
will  have  to  be  built  to  the  new  airport,  other- 
wise one  tanker  every  five  minutes  would  be 


needed  on  the  access  road.  And  so  I  ask:  How 
can  we  talk  intelligently  about  the  estimates  of 
the  department,  when  this  enormous  land-use 
question  remains  unanswered? 

I  lay  this  blame  squarely  at  the  door  of  the 
federal  government  if,  as  the  provincial  Minis- 
ter says,  Mr.  Jamieson  and  his  planners  have 
refused  to  confide  in  him.  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
grace that  the  federal  government  should  not 
confide  in  the  provincial  government  in  this 
matter,  and  I  suggest  that  this  is  one  of  the 
issues  that  might  well  be  raised  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  next  week,  because  if 
we  do  not  have  trust  between  our  levels  of 
government,  we  will  get  nowhere  in  Canada. 

The  Minister,  in  committee,  suggested  that 
I  might  have  a  pipeline  to  Ottawa.  I  can 
assure  him  that  I  do  not.  All  our  efforts  to 
discover  some  rational  basis  on  which  to  ap- 
proach this  aspect  of  the  estimates  have  failed. 
We  have  come  up  against  a  blank  wall.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  speak  of  that  area 
of  southern  Ontario  in  a  meaningful  way  from 
the  land  use  and  planning  point  of  view.  It 
may  even  affect  the  GO  service  from  Barrie, 
or  from  Hamilton,  depending  on  which  of  two 
apparently  favoured  sites  wins  out.  But  the 
Minister's  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  and  the 
whole  business  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  to  proceed, 
even  in  ignorance  of  the  airport  location,  with 
a  plan  for  transfer  points  from  the  private 
automobile  to  rapid  transit  on  the  fringes  of 
Metro.  I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  much 
longer  to  do  this.  We  have  to  take  over  large 
acreages  while  they  are  still  available;  perhaps 
in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Creek,  near  Knob  Hill 
Farms  on  Highway  7,  at  East  Avenue,  Rouge 
Hill,  at  Sheridan  Park,  at  Woodbridge  and  set 
up  enormous  parking  lots  for  compulsory  com- 
muter parking. 

We  have  to  link  these  points,  and  the  pres- 
ent airport,  with  downtown,  using  the  latest 
and  best  rapid  transit  systems,  whether  surface 
or  underground,  electric  or  diesel  or  even 
pneumatic.  We  have  to  get  the  job  done. 
Costs  will  only  rise  if  we  delay  action  much 
longer  and  Toronto  will  strangle  in  its  tie-ups 
and  suffocate  in  its  fumes.  And  if  Metro  suf- 
fers, the  commerce  of  all  of  Ontario  will  feel 
the  pinch. 

Certainly  we  have  no  excuse  at  all  for  the 
highways  department  being  in  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Nigel  Richardson  and  his 
planning  group  in  the  Nanticoke  area.  The 
departments  of  government  must  work  hand- 
in-hand  here.  They  must  be  looking  over  each 
other's  shoulders  all  the  time.  The  roads  and 
the   service    lines   must   all   be   in   the  right 
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places,  and  in  the  end  Haldimand  county 
must  look  presentable  and  civilized,  and  not 
like  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

In  tlie  coming  year,  we  shall  expect 
Norfolk-Haldimand  to  be  a  kind  of  testbed  of 
government  planning  policy,  and  we  shall  be 
watching  intendy  to  see  what  happens  and 
what  opportunities  for  co-operation  are  missed. 
The  lack  of  a  master  plan  means  that  chances 
for  correlation  might  well  go  unnoticed.  We 
certainly  recognize  the  load  that  is  on  Mr. 
Richardson's  shoulders  here,  and  we  shall  ex- 
pect The  Department  of  Highways  to  co- 
operate with  him  and  with  his  team  to  the 
fullest  extent  from  the  word  go. 

The  development  of  industry  and  urban 
dwellings  on  a  vast  scale  in  this  part  of  On- 
tario once  again  points  up  my  concern  that 
this  area  must  be  linked  with  the  Canadian 
shield.  The  current  auto  advertisements  talk 
about  "escape  machines"  but  what  good  are 
they  if  the  escape  lifeline  is  not  there?  We 
talk  about  "human  renewal"  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  because  we  feel  that  this  phrase  cap- 
tures exactly  what  we  mean,  as  the  balancing 
factor  in  urban  renewal  and  urbanization 
generally. 

If  Norfolk-Haldimand  goes  totally  urban,  as 
it  will  in  due  course,  then  the  road  north  is 
absolutely  essential.  It  should  be  planned  now 
to  take  feeds  from  Kitchener- Waterloo  and 
London  and  should  make  a  beehne  for  Barrie 
and  OrilUa.  Of  course  we  will  be  told,  "We 
cannot  say  for  sure  that  the  new  airport  will 
not  be  near  Camp  Borden,  and  until  we  know 
that  we  can  do  nothing",  which  underlines  my 
concern  once  more. 

Now  I  want  to  make  two  points  for  the 
public  record.  The  first  is,  that  to  speed  up 
highway  construction,  I  beUeve  we  must  do 
much  more  round-the-clock  work,  using  flood- 
lights, steam  for  defrosting  to  set  concrete  and 
similar  techniques  to  cut  down  dislocation  to 
the  absolute  minimum.  Jobs  are  taking  too 
long,  and  while  the  direct  cost  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  may  be  less  as  a  result,  the 
cost  to  Ontario  is  much  greater  than  if  the 
job  were  finished  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
consistent  with  good  workmanship. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  is  prepared 
to  accept  24-hour  construction  noise  for  short 
periods  in  any  one  location,  rather  than  suffer 
the  delays  and  frustrations  that  long  disloca- 
tions cause.  The  long-drawn-out  inconveni- 
ence around  Oakville  on  the  QEW  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  long  range 
planning,  and  we  need  to  stop  turning  Ontario 
into  a  concrete  desert.    One  per  cent  of  the 


United  States  is  now  paved,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  that  has  done  to  the  water  table. 
The  run-off  is  fierce  but  the  subsoil  does  not 
get  water  at  all.  Why  do  you  think  Canadian 
water  is  so  prized  down  there  now?  Let's 
not  upset  the  balance  of  nature  in  Ontario 
as  they  have  in  the  States  with  their  short- 
sighted policy  of  paving  everything  in  sight. 

Rapid  transit  reduces  the  need  for  much 
paving.  Remember  we  have  the  right  to  the 
airspace  over  our  highways  and  we  can  use 
it  for  monorails.  We  also  can  make  better 
use,  much  fuller  use,  of  the  Hydro  rights-of- 
way.  A  flight  over  the  outskirts  of  Toronto 
shows  what  a  tremendous  relief  they  would 
offer  if  used  to  cut  down  on  automobile  traflBc 
by  routing  some  form  of  rapid  transit  along 
these  convenient  lanes. 

I  mentioned  in  committee  how  wasteful  it 
is  to  have  trucks  travelling  one  way  empty. 
We  should  resist  the  lobby  for  longer  and 
wider  trucks  on  our  highways  and  instead 
revise  our  PCV  licence  policy  so  that  existing 
trucks  have  full  payloads  as  much  of  the  time 
as  possible.  The  Minister's  reply  in  committee 
that  this  is  not  his  jurisdiction  merely  under- 
lines what  I  have  said  about  this  all  having 
to  be  one  responsibility  and  not  several. 

Estimating  costs  of  construction  was  not 
dealt  with  effectively  in  committee.  We 
need  outside  checks  and  audits  to  see  that  we 
are  on  the  right  lines  in  regard  to  costs.  We 
did  not  get  that  kind  of  assurance,  and  I  think 
that  all  this  vagueness  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  adds  up  to  the  reason  for  our  motion 
tonight.  There  are  just  too  many  loose  ends, 
and  this  is  the  people's  money  we  are  talking 
about  and  spending. 

This  brings  me  to  the  topic  of  money 
management  in  the  department.  Let  me  say 
again  that  things  in  this  field  will  not  get  any 
cheaper.  In  five  years  we  shall  be  wishing 
we  had  gone  ahead  today.  Imagine  what  the 
401  would  have  cost  if  we  were  just  begin- 
ning it  today  instead  of  completing  it.  If  the 
Minister  says  the  money  is  not  immediately 
available,  our  view  as  a  caucus  is  that  the 
money  ought  to  be  made  available  in  the 
same  way  as  Hydro  solves  its  problems— by 
raising  essential  capital  on  the  bond  market, 
with  a  provincial  guarantee. 

New  York  State  does  this  and  we  should  do 
the  same.  The  wise  use  of  credit  is  not  some- 
thing that  should  be  urged  upon  all  indi- 
viduals. It  is  obvious  that  many  departments 
of  government  have  not  yet  learned  when  it 
is  better  to  borrow  and  do  the  job  now,  and 
when  it  is  better  to  wait.  In  general,  bearing 
in  mind  the  priorities,  it  is  better  to  do  it  than 
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to  wait  and  watch  costs  soar.  Again,  the 
master  plan,  still  missing,  would  be  the  guide 
to  those  essential  priorities. 

If  money  management  is  a  problem,  people 
management  is  also  a  major  source  of  frustra- 
tion. I  certainly  do  not  want  to  put  anyone 
out  of  a  job,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  high- 
way work  is  clearly  seasonal  and  within  the 
possible  scope  of  university  students.  Pollu- 
tion Probe  has  shown  what  it  can  do. 

Let  us  give  young  people  like  this  a  uniform 
and,  under  guidance,  a  budget  to  accomplish 
specific  projects  that  would  not  be  in  conflict 
with  union  jurisdiction.  I  think  we  ought  to 
attempt  one  or  two  roadside  parks  as  an 
experiment,  designed  and  built  by  qualified 
students,  from  start  to  finish,  and  without 
undue  departmental  restraint  as  to  layout  or 
function.  The  Minister  has  indicated  that 
engineering  students  are  available,  and  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  see  if  they  can  come 
up  with  a  roadside  rest  concept  on  stretches 
of  highway  where  the  tire  marks  show  that 
people  do  pull  ofiF  anyway. 

What  I  am  thinking  of  is  a  two-  or  three- 
hour  limit  rest  area,  that  would  be  patrolled. 
The  Minister  has  been  altogether  too  rigid 
about  no  parking  between  9  a.m.  and  6  a.m. 
in  his  picnic  areas.  This  is  unreasonable  and 
unsafe.  It  is  in  the  night  hours,  when  tourists 
are  driving  long  and  hard,  that  a  two-hour 
rest  period  for  the  eyes,  a  hot  drink  and  a 
snooze  would  be  a  great  safety  feature,  cut- 
ting down  on  the  holiday  death  toll. 

I  do  not  favour  overnight  parking  for  any 
one  vehicle,  since  we  have  provincial  parks 
for  that  purpose,  but  I  do  think  that  the  more 
suitable  roadside  rest  areas  should  be  open 
and  patrolled,  with  lighted  and  supervised 
toilets  where  feasible,  so  that  drivers  can  take 
the  rest  that  the  safety  commercials  call  for. 

Apart  from  such  areas,  their  design  and 
construction  or  reconstruction,  being  a  project 
suitable  for  the  imagination  of  youth,  I  think 
that  there  are  more  ways  in  which  students, 
rather  than  just  engineering  students,  could 
be  used  by  the  department,  and  I  hope  the 
Minister  will  give  further  consideration  to 
this. 

I  mentioned  earlier  how  tire  marks  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  highways  are  evidence  that 
people  pull  off  the  road  anyway  to  rest,  as 
they  are  advised  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 
The  Minister  does  not  agree  that  the  paving 
of  shoulders  is  a  priority.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  paved  drive-offs  are  absolutely 
essential  to  safety.  Soft  shoulderis  in  many 
areas    are   the   only   economic   possibility,    I 


agree,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Minister 
when  he  says  that  grading  is  preferable  to 
paving  as  a  general  rule. 

One  final  point  on  safety.  Not  only  are 
many  fluorescent  road-signs  rendered  useless 
by  ice  and  snow,  they  also  become  actual 
hazards  because  motorists  strain  to  read  them, 
especially  in  the  dark  I  have  noticed  obli- 
terated signs,  even  below  lighted  lamp  stan- 
dards; as  for  example  on  the  tumoff  from 
Highway  17  to  Elliott  Lake.  I  think  this  is 
inexcusable. 

If  there  is  a  lamp-standard  there,  then  there 
is  power,  and  I  think  that  in  such  instances 
the  day-glo  signs  ought  to  be  illuminated  from 
the  front  and  also  heated,  using  the  new  fine- 
mesh  heaters  that  are  now  on  the  market. 
The  use  of  a  thermostat,  set  at  freezing  point, 
would  keep  power  consumption  down  to  an 
acceptable  level,  and  the  benefit  in  terms  of 
safety  and  convenience  would  far  outweigh 
any  small  increase  in  maintainance  costs  that 
such  lighting  and  heating,  where  practicable, 
would  entafl. 

Apd  now,  in  summary,  let  me  say  just  this. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  all  relate  back 
to  the  master  plan,  which  is  so  sadly  lacking, 
and  I  know,  before  we  divide  the  House 
on  this  amendment,  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues wfll  underline  this  lack  of  planning 
in  the  areas  with  which  they  are  famfliar.  I 
should  stress  that  in  naming  places  and  giving 
instances,  we  do  so  not  to  be  parochial,  but 
only  to  be  specific.  We  are  determined  that 
this  overall  responsibflity  shall  never  again 
lapse  into  an  instrument  of  local  patronage 
and  favour,  and  when  Liberals  attain  ofiice, 
the  points  I  have  made  will  become  urgent 
priorities  in  our  reshaping  of  Ontario  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  coming  years. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  wfll  wait  until  I  put  the 
amendment  which  has  been  moved. 

Mr.  Innes  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ruston: 
That  this  House  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  come  forward  with  a  master 
plan  for  Ontario  which  would  make  possi- 
ble a  co-ordinated  approach  to  rapid  urban 
transit,  highway  development  and  land  use. 

The  hon,  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr,  E,  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr." 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  say  two  things  that  I 
had  not  mentioned  and  had  not  intended  to 
mention  tonight;  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
we  have  convinced  the  Liberal  Party  that 
planning    is    nec?essary.     My    recollection    is 
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that  during  the  estimates  very  little  was  men- 
tioned about  planning  except  from  this  party, 
but  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon.  Now  if  we  could  convince  the 
Tories  as  quickly,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  for 
Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  specific,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  airport,  and  if  I  recall  correctly 
the  member  placed  great  emphasis  on  the 
airport,  that  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young);  and 
again  my  colleague  has  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
need  to  know  where  die  airport  will  go  if  we 
are  going  to  get  into  the  type  of  planning 
which  will  reduce  expenditure  and  provide 
the  greatest  means  of  transportation  for  the 
people  on  this  Golden  Horseshoe. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  main 
issues. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Go  back 
a  little  bit  further! 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  back  any  further,  just  that  it  was  nice 
to  have  the  member  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  party  forms  the 
government  in  1971— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  —we  will  immediately  set  about 
to  make  some  fundamental  changes  in  The 
Department  of  Highways.  Briefly,  we  will 
make  the  following  changes. 

We  will  institute  a  new  role  for  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  in  the  development  of 
Ontario.  Planning  will  be  paramount  in  this 
new  role;  construction  standards  will  be  con- 
sistent throughout  the  province;  research  will 
be  increased  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
problems  which  cause  our  roads  to  deteriorate 
so  rapidly;  several  Crown  corporations  will 
be  established  with  a  view  to  establishing 
yardsticks  to  gauge  costs,  profits  and  efiBciency 
in  construction;  all  subcontractors  employed 
by  prime  contractors  will  be  known  to  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  DHO  will 
know  whether  all  subcontractors  received 
their  payment. 

I  see  the  Minister  writing  furiously,  so  I 
will  tell  him  now  that  I  am  not  only  talking 
about  those  recognized  by  the  DHO. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
I  am  just  writing  a  letter  to  my  wife,  it  is 
more  interesting. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  The 
Minister  will  have  lots  of  time  after  1971! 


Mr.  Martel:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  busily 
jotting  down  how  he  is  going  to  answer  that 
one  on  the  subcontractors.  But  I  know  his 
answer;  it  is  going  to  be,  "Well,  we  know 
the  sub-contractors." 

Mr.  Pitman:  Maybe  that  is  where  he  gets 
his  advice! 

Mr.  Martel:  The  oflBcial  subcontractors  on 
the  job— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  glad  the  member 
is  taking  up  his  time  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
point  on  what  we  will  do  as  a  government, 
which  will  be  some  advancement  on  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  25  years. 

To  ensure  that  the  Opposition,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Minister  gets  this  one,  to  ensure  that 
the  Opposition  knows  what  the  expenditures 
are  for  new  work,  a  new  format  for  public 
accounts  will  be  developed  whereby  the  mem- 
bers will  be  able  to  determine  what  money 
is  being  spent  and  where.  With  regard  to 
that  mass  of  figures  we  must  work  with  now, 
the  Minister  might  as  well  save  the  time  of 
having  them  put  out  in  the  public  accounts, 
because  they  are  a  waste  of  time,  they  tell  us 
absolutely  nothing. 

Now  I  would  like  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  items  briefly.  During  the  northern  tour, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  stopped  at  Geraldton 
we  saw  a  community  in  the  process  of  dying. 
The  death  of  a  small  town  or  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  north  is  not  an  unusual  happen- 
ing. It  is  commonplace,  and  a  prospect  that 
is  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one-industry  towns.  Such  is  the  prospect 
now  facing  Blind  River,  for  example. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  to  the  north, 
although  more  commonplace.  All  of  us  have 
witnessed  the  death  of  towns— towns  which 
were  built  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  free 
enterprisers,  who  in  many  instances  went  in, 
made  a  fast  buck,  and  then  got  out. 

In  every  instance  we  saw  the  government 
assist  in  this  process.  Shortly  after  a  mineral 
discovery  was  made  or  a  forest  industry 
decided  to  locate  in  an  area,  a  highway  was 
constructed.  Always  we  saw  the  government 
following  industry;  like  a  cart  pulling  the 
horse,  rather  than  the  horse  pulling  the  cart. 

The  role  of  government  is  to  lead,  not  to 
be  lead.  This  role  applies  to  highways,  eco- 
nomic and  regional  development,  and  so  on. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  government,  and 
the  various  departments  within  government, 
have  never  fulfilled  their  role. 
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The  role  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
must  be  drastically  changed.  Highway  devel- 
opment and  highway  transportation  must  be 
used  as  a  major  variable  to  guide  desired 
patterns  of  regional  development.  These 
transportation  decisions  should  be  used  to 
promote  desired  development  rather  than  to 
ameliorate  problems  arising  from  unco- 
ordinated, or  non-existent,  planning  activities. 

It  is  within  the  current  jurisdiction  of  gov- 
ernment to  control  the  development  of  virtu- 
ally all  transportation  systems.  Too  often, 
governments  have  abdicated  this  responsibil- 
ity and  implemented  transportation  plans  in 
response  to  a  crisis;  or  to  merely  follow 
industry  into  an  area  with  a  road  well  after 
industry  has  located  there.  The  present  role 
is  one  of  satisfying  a  need  and  not  one  of 
fostering  regional  development  or  growth. 

Transportation  planning,  whether  it  be  for 
a  highway,  a  "GO-system"— or  possible  "GO- 
air"  in  the  north— must  be  goal-oriented.  The 
goals  and  objectives  of  a  community  or  a 
growth  centre  must  be  spelled  out  and  based 
on  information  from  a  series  of  regional  in- 
formation systems,  which  I  will  outline 
presently,  so  that  the  necessary  highway 
systems  which  will  encourage  the  growth 
centre  or  community  can  be  so  designed  and 
introduced. 

"Follow  the  leader",  The  Department  of 
Highways'  role  to  date,  has  no  place  in  this 
type  of  development.  Proper  regional  devel- 
opment is  out  of  the  question  without  modem, 
high  speed  transportation  avenues  linking 
growth  areas  to  the  other  regions  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  disadvantages  of  distance  and  time 
can  only  be  reduced  by  proper  transportation 
routes. 

To  make  rational  decisions,  bearing  in  mind 
the  goals  desired,  a  much  richer  source  of 
information  than  presentiy  exists  is  needed. 
Too  little  is  known  about  the  stores  of  wealth 
we  possess— the  forest  reserves  and  types  of 
vegetation,  the  educational  levels,  the  services 
available,  the  markets,  the  psychological 
states  of  individuals  and  groups,  the  levels  of 
satisfaction  and  stress  arising  from  the  loca- 
tion of  highways  and  airports  near  residential 
neighbourhoods,  and  even  the  hazards  to 
physical  health  incurred  by  transportation 
users  and  non-users,  to  mention  but  a  few, 
must  all  be  investigated  and  assessed. 

What  is  even  worse  is  that  most  of  our 
current  information  is  correlated  into  area 
units,  so  that  any  information  we  do  have  is 
merely  averages  or  totals  for  certain  areas. 


The  type  of  information  we  now  have  has 
a  tendency  to  obscure  the  actual  patterns  of 
expenditure,  the  incidence  of  benefits  and 
costs,  and  other  consequences  which  arise 
from  transportation  developments  and  other 
government  programmes.  With  a  much 
broader  base  of  information  from  which  to 
operate,  we  would  be  able  to  discern  the 
benefits  and  eff^ects  of  such  planning  and 
development  of  highways,  all  related  to  the 
whole  rather  than  a  section  of  an  area. 

In  the  past,  regional  information  systems 
of  the  type  proposed  were  not  technologically 
feasible.  The  emergence  of  high  speed, 
digital  computers  has  greatly  increased  our 
ability  to  handle  large  amounts  of  data. 
Regional  information  systems  are  sorely 
needed,  both  to  increase  the  quality  of  fore- 
casts required  for  regional  planning  and  to 
monitor  the  consequences  of  current  trans- 
portation systems  and  routes,  to  assure  that 
all  effects  of  transportation  decisions  are 
enumerated  and  evaluated. 

One  can  see  that  more  discussion  among 
various  departments,  such  as  Trade  and 
Development,  Mines,  Municipal  Affairs,  Lands 
and  Forests,  Health,  and  Highways  is  neces- 
sary; much  more  than  is  presently  the  case. 
Direct  government  involvement  in  planning 
will  be  needed.  The  government  must  estab- 
lish a  provincial  land  use  plan  before  it 
moves  to  increase  the  problems  by  which  we 
are  now  engulfed. 

The  helter-skelter,  wishy-washy  approach 
to  planning  this  government  has  demon- 
strated, rules  them  out  as  far  as  implementing 
regional  development  and  achieving  the  goals 
desired  are  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Highways  should  be 
foremost  in  implementing  decisions  in  this 
area.  I  give  that  back  to  the  Minister  again, 
as  I  did  in  committee.  I  want  to  give  him  a 
new  role;  he  can  take  it  or  he  can  lose  it  by 
1971.  Hopefully  he  will  take  it;  I  am  trying  to 
keep  him  in  ofiice. 

The  goals  are  established,  with  highways 
and  transportation  as  a  means  to  attain  the 
goals;  then,  other  problems  will  be  reduced. 

For  example,  once  a  corridor  is  designated, 
long-term  planning  of  necessity  reduces  the 
need  for  and  the  cost  of  expropriation.  One- 
industry  towns  will  cease  to  be  a  problem  as 
goal-oriented  towns  will  be  developed,  with 
more  than  one  industry  in  mind;  the  whole 
plan  will  be  oriented  to  achieving  such  goals. 

One  could  be  content  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, with  free  enterprise  locating  where  it  is 
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likely  to  be  most  successful  and  the  govern- 
ment assisting  by  constructing  a  highway 
where  it  is  successful  and  to  the  advantage  of 
all,  but  planning  for  development  by  tlie  pres- 
ent government  is  impossible.  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  just  how  successful  this  department 
is  in  planning. 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  the  department  as 
a  result  of  the  studies  they  had  made,  and  I 
just  want  to  make  mention  of  these  studies. 
This  government's  policy  is  to  rule  by  pro- 
nouncement. Every  time  another  study  is  com- 
pleted there  is  a  gala  opening  or  announce- 
ment, but  in  the  final  analysis  it  goes  by  the 
board.  I  imagine  there  have  been  four  such 
announcements  now  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  these  white  books  on  planning; 
such  as  the  Niagara  Peninsula  study,  one  for 
London,  one  for  around  Ottawa.  I  forget 
where  the  other  one  is  now;  it  is  irrelevant, 
because  the  planning  that  was  in  those  studies 
has  gone,  by  and  large,  the  way  most  other 
plans  of  this  government  go,  and  that  is  out 
the  window. 

But  it  does  make  a  good  announcement, 
and  the  press  picks  it  up  and  plays  it  for  all 
it  is  worth;  but  very  little  is  done. 

Well,  because  of  these  reports,  the  Minister 
will  recall,  I  wrote  his  department  back  in 
February.  Very  much  later,  I  think  it  was 
July  some  time,  I  finally  received— or  June, 
pardon  me— I  received  the  information  I  re- 
quested on  the  priority  items  in  those  plans, 
some  50  of  them,  which  were  to  be  completed 
by  1970,  I  believe. 

I  would  venture  to  say,  on  going  through 
this  material,  that  if  one-third  are  started  we 
would  be  very  fortunate.  I  doubt  that  one- 
third  of  them  will  be  started.  Hopefully,  as 
a  result  of  introducing  this,  the  Minister  will 
now  have  to  get  them  started  by  1970  or  he 
will  be  in  the  doghouse,  because  they  are 
staged  on  priorities. 

As  I  looked  through  the  material,  as  I  said, 
I  could  not  find,  at  least  in  July  of  this  year, 
that  one-third  of  these  50  priority  jobs,  in  four 
areas— only  four  areas  of  the  province— had 
even  been  started. 

So  planning,  certainly,  is  not  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  this  government.  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  in  passing,  if  you  think  these 
plans  are  bad— and  the  priorities  are  for  1970, 
or  1966  to  1970,  and  one-third  of  the  jobs 
have  been  started— the  planning  that  went  on 
and  the  promises  for  the  Noelville  area,  and  I 
have  the  file  here,  the  Minister  is  aware  of 
this  case,  goes  back  at  least  16  years.  As 
members  can  see,  the  planning  has  fallen  far 
short  there  as  well.  ;:     .      ;..;. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MaeDonald  (York  South):  It  has 
been  going  on  for  two  generations— St.  Joe's 
island^  and  that  promised  bridge. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  are  going  to  hear  the  plati- 
tudes about  St.  Joe's  in,  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  An- 
other request? 

Mr.  Martel:  But  16  years— and  with  this 
government  planning  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Leshe  Frost  promised  a 
bridge  up  at  Fort  Frances  too— back  in  the 
1950's. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  the  Timmins  highway 
was  promised  during  the  depression.  We  are 
told  it  will  be  opened  next  year,  hopefully.  If 
The  Department  of  Highways  is  going  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  this  prov- 
ince, it  cannot  run  five  years,  or  ten  years,  or 
16  or  30  years  behind  the  times.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  has  been  the  case  to  date,  and  the 
plans  and  the  information  is  all  there  to  verify 
this. 

If  they  are  faulty  in  planning,  I  would  sug- 
gest they  are  faulty  in  standards  as  well,  and 
the  Minister  and  I  had  a  few  words  to  say 
about  this  to  one  another  during  the  estimates. 
I  think  of  the  Timmins  highway,  which,  after 
many  years,  is  going  to  be  opened  up  next  fall 
with  a  19  to  20  foot  pavement,  which,  for  a 
highway  of  that  importance,  in  an  eflfort  to 
meet  today's  method  of  transportation,  cer- 
tainly falls  short. 

I  suggested  to  the  Minister  that,  in  five 
years,  he  would  have,  if  he  were  around,  that 
is,  another  construction  out  there,  widening 
that  to  24  feet— a  standard  which  I  believe 
was  developed  some  time  back  in  1956. 

But  standards  go  beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Standards  deal  with  depth,  they  deal  with 
types  of  soil,  they  deal  wiUi  shoulders,  they 
deal  with  a  whole  variety  of  things.  And  if 
the  Minister  will  recall  I  think  we  got  him  to 
admit,  and  his  staff,  that  if  there  was  one  area 
that  this  department  falls  short  in,  it  is  really 
on  research. 

The  research,  and  I  think  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister agreed,  being  done  on  the  most  basic 
problem,  that  being  water,  is  insuflBcient.  I 
think  the  Deputy  Minister  agreed  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  amount  being  spent  on  it. 
And,  if  we  are  going  to  start  from  somewhere 
along  with  planning,  the  most  logical  place  to 
start,  to  ensure  that  our  roads  are  going  to 
last,  would  be  in  the  research  department  to 
eliminate  the  biggest  problem  confronting  The 
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Department  of  Highways.   Of  course,  that  has 
to  be  the  problem  of  eliminating  water. 

I  suggested  to  the  Minister  he  might  spend 
$10  million  as  a  starter  instead  of  the  mere 
pittance  of,  what,  $550,000  or  something. 

I  get  frustrated,  as  I  said  before,  in  having 
to  build  a  highway,  seeing  a  highway  con- 
structed, and  within  a  period  of  years  we  are 
back,  because  of  the  water  problem,  to  patch 
it.  I  think  that  I  drew  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion some  of  the  studies  that  were  taking 
place  in  England  on  this  problem. 

Certainly  England,  I  think,  has  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  overcome  their  problem. 
They  have  established  the  road  research 
laboratory— I  have  the  title  of  it  somewhere 
here,  it  is  not  that  important— and  they  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  an 
effort  over  the  last  three  years.  Three  of  the 
studies  they  have  come  out  with  are  "Investi- 
gations into  the  effect  of  Freezing  on  Typical 
Road  Structures  -  1966",  "Sub-Soil  Drainage 
and  the  Structural  Design  of  Roads  -  1967", 
"The  Relationship  between  Soil  Shrinkage  and 
the  Development  of  Surface  Cracks".  These 
are  just  three  areas. 

When  I  tried  to  pinpoint  the  Minister  on 
precisely  how  much  money  we  were  spend- 
ing in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  problems  of 
water,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  It  was  an 
on-going  programme— and  so  on.  Well,  this 
does  not  satisfy  me.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
the  type  of  job  that  I  envisage  your  depart- 
ment is  doing,  it  is  going  to  have  to  eliminate 
this  most  basic  of  problems. 

When  the  Minister  does  not  know  how 
much  is  being  spent  on  it,  he  tells  us  it  is 
an  on-going  programme.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  type  of  research  that  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate this  problem  is  being  carried  out. 

I  also  suggested  to  the  Minister  that  we 
might  try  to  use  different  materials  for  a 
sub-base.  And  I  suggested  that  we  contact 
my  friends,  the  International  Nickel  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Did  the  member  ever 
hear  them  say  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  would  never  say  that 
about  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  They  do  not 
even  know  the  member  exists. 

Mr.  Martel:  As  I  understand  it,  they  are 
going  to  send  me  a  Christmas  card,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  suggested  that  we  approach  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company,  and  the  Falcon- 
bridge  Nickel  Company,  and  follow  the  CNR's 


efforts  to  ensure  that  the  road  beds  last 
longer.  That  is,  by  the  usage  of  slag,  as  sub- 
base  soil.  This  way,  hopefully,  because  water 
would  not  have  that  much  effect  on  the  slag 
in  forcing  it  to  expand  when  it  was  wet  and 
frozen,  that  this  might  just  resolve  much  of 
the  problem  we  are  confronted  with. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Faster  and  fuimier! 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  the 
member  for— pardon  me,  the  Minister.  The 
new  Minister  is  back.  Well,  I  would  say 
something  to  the  new  Minister,  but  I  will  not. 
It  is  not  worth  the  time. 

Mr.  Demers:  He  just  gave  the  member  a 
raise. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  did  not  give  us  anything. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  tried  this  we  would 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  number  one 
problem.  We  would  also  eliminate  another 
problem,  and  that  is  the  great  gaping  holes 
that  now  dot  the  countryside  as  we  dig  up 
this  material  for  sub-base  and  it  might  just 
eliminate  a  second  problem  in  the  process. 
Mr.  Minister,  hopefully  you  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  later  on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  could  discuss  the  other 
two  problems,  or  the  other  two  materials,  I 
did  in  research,  Mr.  Speaker— but  I  do  not 
intend  to.  I  want  to  turn  to  a  couple  more 
problems  just  before  I  finish  up. 

The  next  one  is  cost,  Mr.  Speaker;  cost. 
We  do  not  have  anything  really  to  gauge 
costs,  and  I  was  delighted  when,  during  the 
estimates,  the  Deputy  Minister  indicated  that 
when  a  contract  was  bid  by  most  of  the 
bidders  too  high,  sometimes— just  sometimes— 
The  Department  of  Highways  itself  moved  in 
and  did  the  job-which  was  really  admitting 
that  they  had  to  have  something  to  gauge 
costs. 

Well,  I  suggest  a  much  better  solution 
would  be  to  set  up  two  Crown  corporations 
to  handle  maybe  two  per  cent  or  three  per 
cent  of  the  work  to  gauge  costs  and  so  on. 
I  do  this,  Mr.  Minister,  and  I  want  to  correct 
some  of  the  things  that  went  on  during  the 
estimates  when  the  Minister  had  some  sup- 
port. I  want  to  go  over  some  of  the  material 
I  had  then  to  show  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  something  whereby  we  gauge  costs, 
efficiency  and  profit  and  I  unfortimately  have 
to  resort  to  that  province  out  west,  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  material  I  am  going  to  read  is 
not  very  flattering  to  the  present  gOverment 
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I  am  afraid.  I  quote  from  material  taken  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  which  says: 

Prior  to  1964,  the  CCF  government  did  a 
substantial  amount  of  highway  construction 
with  government  equipment  and  crews. 
The  Liberals  have  entirely  or  virtually 
abolished  this  practice.  A  look  at  the  rises 
in  cost  may  therefore  indicate,  to  some 
extent,  the  value  of  government  contracting. 
In  Canada,  during  the  period  1963  to  1966 
cost  of  highway  construction  rose  by  26.8 
per  cent.  British  Columbia  cost  rose  by  33.8 
the  highest  anywhere  except  for  Saskatche- 
wan where  costs  leap  by  63.5  per  cent  or 
nearly  twice  the  percentage  increase  of  the 
next  province  on  the  scale.  This  was  after 
the  Crown  corporations  were  no  longer 
doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Minister,  because  it  disturbed  you  during 
the  estimates  on  this  other  bit  of  information 
I  had,  it  might  have  something  to  do  with 
terrain  and  so  on,  why  the  cost  by  the 
government  crews  and  the  cost  to  the  private 
sector  might  be  different,  I  had  my  research 
staff  go  over  the  areas  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  general  type  of  terrain  being  encountered 
in  each  of  the  areas  where  these  jobs  were 
done.  I  believe  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  the  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Jessiman)  very  rapidly  came  to  your  defence 
and  said  that  the  private  contractors  might 
have  had  the  top  terrain,  so  I  had  the  research 
staff  circle  where  the  various  jobs  took  place. 
One  takes  them  right  across,  Mr.  Minister. 
They  run  almost  horizontally.  Those  by  the 
private  contractors  and  the  government 
employees  are  almost,  some  of  them,  are 
almost  in  the  same  areas.  And  the  startling 
thing  is,  Mr.  Minister,  that  none  of  them  are 
in  the  rocky  areas,  as  was  suggested  might 
be  the  case  during  the  estimates.  I  just  want 
to  put  on  the  record  a  couple  of  comparative 
costs  from  each  sector,  and  if  you  would  like, 
Mr.  Minister,  I  will  let  you  have  this  atlas, 
providing  you  return  it,  of  course,  to  indicate 
where  these  jobs  took  place. 

This  material  comes  from  The  Department 
of  Highways  and  Transportation: 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Willis,  an  order  of 
the  legislative  assembly  was  issued  on 
March  5,  1968  for  a  return  showing 

1.  During  1966-1967  the  highway  oiling 
projects  undertaken  by  a)  government 
crews  and  b)  by  private  contractors. 

2.  The  mileage  in  each  of  the  above 
projects. 

3.  The  costs  of  each  project. 


I  will  do  the  public  sector  first  and  I  will  just 
take  two  or  three  at  random  as  I  did  the  other 
day;  and  if  the  Minister  wants  to  verify  it,  I 
will  certainly  send  him  over  the  atlas. 

In  the  public  sector,  west  of  Shell  Lake 
to  Spearwood,  15.78  miles,  the  approximate 
cost  $43,007.95— gravel  included  in  this  case 
was  only  part.  The  approximate  cost  per  mile 
$2,710. 

Now  I  take  one  that  is  just  part  for  the 
private  contractors— Pele  to  Stenton— a  distance 
of  20.94  miles.  The  approximate  cost  is 
$57,461.81.  It  was  part  gravel  and  the  cost 
there  is  $2,740,  only  a  diflFerence  of  $30. 
These  are  just  the  very,  very  slight  ones. 

I  want  to  get  into  the  high-cost  ones  now 
for  the  difference.  U.S.  border  to  Val  Marie 
—and  this  is  again  in  the  government  sector— 
21.09  miles  at  a  cost  of  $69,358.45,  gravel 
included.  The  approximate  cost  per  mile, 
$3,290.  Leross  to  Elfros,  in  the  private  sector, 
31.21  miles  at  approximate  cost  $169,701.59, 
gravel  included.  The  approximate  cost  per 
mile  $5,440.  Now  that  is  a  difference  of  $3,290 
in  the  public  sector  and  $5,440  in  the  private 
sector.  I  could  read  a  few  more,  but  as  indi- 
cated to  the  Minister,  certainly  he  is  welcome 
to  have  this  material. 

Again,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  I  am  not 
too  sure  or  even  suggesting  that  there  is  any 
skulduggery  going  on,  Mr.  Mnister,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  have  to  have  a  gauge  to 
determine  costs,  profits  and  efiBciency.  Your 
Deputy  Minister  indicated  that  they  had  to 
do  the  job  themselves  sometimes  which  is 
commendable,  but  I  would  like  to  see  us  do 
it  on  a  full-time  basis.  Not  when  one  or  two 
contracts  show  up  too  high  to  suit  the  figures 
that  have  been  arrived  at  by  The  Department 
of  Highways.  I  think  that  this  should 
be  done,  I  think  it  must  be  done  and  if  you 
do  not  do  it,  I  can  assure  you,  we  will.  But 
we  have  to  know,  this  is  taxpayers*  money, 
and  we  have  to  know  whether  we  are  getting 
our  rightful  return  for  the  dollars  we  expend. 

The  other  point,  of  course,  that  disturbs  me 
in  costing  jobs,  is  that  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  ways  or  areas  in  which  money  is  paid 
out  during  a  contract,  starting  from  the  time 
you  begin  the  job  until  you  are  finished,  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  money 
is  paid  out.  For  example,  on  water— the  quan- 
tity of  water  used,  the  whole  host  of  jobs 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  highway. 
I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  whether  we  are 
getting  accurate  measurements  of  asphalt  and 
material  being  utilized  and  so  on.  And,  I 
think  we  have  to  know  and  I  do  not  think 
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that  we  really  know  for  sure  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  accept  an  interruption  for  a  moment; 
I  have  a  list  of  many  speakers- 
Mr.  Martel:  I  am  just  winding  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —a  list  of  many  speakers 
tonight,  and  already  the  speaker  for  the 
official  Opposition  went  about  his  right  time. 
According  to  my  list,  the  hon.  member  here 
is  just  about  to  exceed  it  and  if  we  are  to 
finish  tonight,  then  I  think  we  should  en- 
deavour to— and  I  do  not  want  to  cut  him  off 
because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  the  party  and  if  he  is  longer,  then 
I  presume  his  colleagues  will  be  shorter,  but 
I  would  just  draw  it  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two 
speakers  from  this  party  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  understanding  is  that  it 
was  45  minutes  for  the  party,  which  means 
the  hon.  member  has  now  had  30  minutes 
which  leaves  15  for  the  other  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right.  I  am  leaving  15  minutes 
for  my  colleague  who  will  talk  about  plan- 
ning as  well. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Terribly  interesting  too. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  think  so. 

In  summation,  as  I  said,  the  other  thing 
that  we  will  do  is  bring  in  public  accounts 
that  have  some  meaning.  At  the  present  time, 
the  public  accounts  that  we  have— once  again, 
Mr.  Minister,  I  want  to  show  you,  just  to 
refresh  your  memory.  When  we  talk  about 
trying  to  figure  out  what  we  are  spending 
money  and  who  is  buying  it,  the  informa- 
tion we  receive  is  the  name  of  the  person, 
and  if  it  is  an  expropriation,  the  amount  of 
money  he  received.  We  do  not  know  the 
quantity  or  for  what.  If  it  is  construction,  we 
receive  the  name  of  the  company,  the  contract 
number  and  the  cost.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  work,  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  being 
done  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Minister,  you 
might  as  well  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
putting  all  this  information  together  because 
it  means  nothing  to  anyone. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  read,  you  look 
at  the  public  accounts  for  just  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  it  is  just  a  great,  grey  blur.  And, 
when  you  can  sort  it  out  after  spending  hours 
on  it,  there  is  nothing  there.  And,  I  suggest 
to  you  again,  Mr.  Minister,  that  because  you 


run  the  department  and  because  you  tell 
public  accounts  how  you  want  them  done 
then  it  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  interrupt  the  hon. 
member  again?  This  is  a  debate  in  the  House 
and  all  remarks  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
chair  and  I  would  request  that  all  the  mem- 
bers who  participate  in  this  debate  should  do 
so. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  to 
the  Minister  then,  hopefully— 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Very  well,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  is  presumptuous;  he  believes  that 
the  Minister  runs  the  department. 

Mr.  Martel:  Hopefully  the  Minister  will  see 
fit,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw  up  the  public 
accounts  next  year  so  that  they  have  some 
relevance.  Otherwise,  he  might  as  well  save 
himself  the  trouble  and  the  taxpayers  the  cost 
and  the  paper  that  is  used  to  put  these  public 
accounts  on,  because  they  are  useless.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Slow  reaction  over  there. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  privilege  tonight  to  participate  in  this,  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 
And  I  see  that  there  are  seven  more  speakers 
after  myself  so  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Minister 
on  the  way  the  estimates  went  this  year,  and 
if  the  chairman  of  that  committee  were  here, 
I  would  certainly  compliment  him,  too.  I 
thought  the  estimates  went  through  very  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
Highway  17  from  Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  also  right  on  through  to  Wawa,  because 
I  have  travelled  that  road  many,  many  times 
over  several  years.  I  cannot  help  but  notice 
the  improvement  in  that  highway.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  when  the  highway  gets 
completed  so  that  we  will  have  some  passing 
lanes  on  it,  similar  to  the  stretch  between 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Wawa.  I  think  it  is  just 
wonderful  to  drive  across  through  that  high- 
way now  with  the  passing  lanes  and  especially 
in  the  summer  months  when  there  is  so  much 
tourist  traffic  and  boats  and  house-trailers  and 
I  have  found  these  passing  lanes  to  be  a 
wonderful  aspect  and  a  help  to  speed  up  the 
travelling  motorists.  So,  I  would  congratulate 
the  Minister  tonight  on  the  way  that  the  high- 
ways have  been  improved  over  the  last  few 
years. 

I  was  not  going  to  mention  the  St.  Joseph's 
Island  bridge  tonight— 
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Mr.  Beniierr<5o  ahead! 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —but  being  that  the  mem- 
bers brought  it  to  my  attention,  Mr.  Minister, 
I  just  want  to  assure  you  again  that  the 
people  up  there  in  Algoma  are  certainly 
looking  forward  to  this  bridge,  and  the  ribbon 
cutting.  'ixHi-  osii^; 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Better 
make  sure  he  gets  it  or  he  will  lose  his  seat. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  He  is  trying 
to  tell  you  something,  George. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  some 
of  the  other  highways  in  my  riding,  such  as 
the  one  that  comes  all  the  way  from  Timmins 
right  through— over  the  riding  of  the  member 
for  Sudbury— to  Nickel  Belt.  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  proud  of  that  highway. 

Mr.  Demers:  It  is  the  bridge  I  want.      '^'  -'^ 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
is  just  now  saying  that  he  wants  a  bridge  as 
well. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  some  roads  in  the 
French  River  area. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  have  travelled  the  high- 
way from  Timmins  to  Chapleau  and  Wawa 
and  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  nice  highway  and 
it  certainly  helped  to  open  up  the  north. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Fom  Timmins  to  Chapleau? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Oh  my  God,  that  is  a  terrible 
highway. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Well,  I  will  admit,  there  is 
one  stretch  for  about  30  miles  that  has  to  be 
done  yet,  but  when  that  is  completed,  it  will 
be  certainly  a  good  highway  all  the  way 
through.  And,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  these 
highways  is  to  open  up  the  area  for  lumbering 
and  mining  and  the  tourist  industry,  and  we 
depend  on  all  these  various  industries  in  my 
riding. 

There  is  another  stretch  of  highway  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
and  he  is  well  aware  of  it,  too,  and  that  is 
the  stretch  between  Thessalon  and  Chapleau. 
We  have  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  with  us,  too,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  interested  in  this  particular 
stretch,  and  I  see  we  have  a  member  from 
Ontario  Hydro  with  us  tonight  and  he  will  be 
involved  too  when  it  comes  to  this  Gros  Cap 


project  that  we  have  been  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  for  a  long  time 
now.  I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  to- 
night of  the  Ministers  of  Highways  and  Lands 
and  Forests  and  to  Ontario  Hydro— and  I  see 
the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  is 
coming  in  here,  so  I  think  it  is  a  good  time 
before  one  of  th6m  happens  to  leave- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  the  member's  time 
elapses,  too. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —because  I  have  a  problem 
up  in  my  riding  and  between  the  three  Min- 
isters they  can  rectify  it. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  We  are  listening. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  will  just  make  it 
worse. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  threaten  to  join  the 
New  Democrats. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  alone  is  bad  enough; 
three  will  really  mess  it  up. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  This  is  pertaining  to  the 
pulp  industry  in  my  riding.  We  have  several 
companies  and  it  is  quite  an  industry  in  the 
winter  time  and  a  lot  of  my  people  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  pulp,  cutting  and  haul- 
ing. 

We  know  that  the  roads  are  frozen  in  the 
north  there,  and  I  understand  the  Minister  of 
Highways  and  the  Minister  of  Transport 
have  been  kind  enough  to  allow  about  6,000 
pounds  over  the  weight  that  these  pulp 
truckers  can  haul. 

If  there  is  any  industry  that  needs  a  little 
assistance  from  The  Department  of  Highways, 
The  Department  of  Transport,  and  also  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  it  is  the 
pulp  industry,  and  particularly  these  fellows 
that  are  cutting  the  pulp  and  hauling  and 
selling  it  to  these  pulp  mills.  I  would  say 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  help 
these  pulp  operators  this  winter  so  that  every 
time  they  come  along  the  highway  they  do 
not  have  to  pull  over  the  weigh  scales  and 
battle  their  way  through  there. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  special  regu- 
lations for  that  particular  industry  because 
they  are  working  on  a  marginal  profit,  and  if 
we  break  their  backs  it  means  that  they  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  on  welfare  up 
there  in  Algoma.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
various  departments  need  to  get  their  heads 
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together  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  help  those 
boys,  we  are  going  to  see  that  they  do  not 
get  picked  up  and  have  to  pay  up  to  $500 
fines  because  many  of  them  would  go  broke 
completely,  they  would  lose  their  trucks". 

So  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Ministers  over 
there  that  this  is  something  I  want  you  to 
take  into  consideration  because  it  is  very 
important  to  the  livelihood  of  the  pulp  cutters 
and  also  the  truckers. 

An  hon.  member:  You  just  lost  five  seconds 
there. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  How  much  longer? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Keep  going! 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  All  right,  I  will  cover  a 
couple  more  highways  just  to  stir  up  the 
Minister's  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkville):  The  member  just 
asked  him  to  break  the  law. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  You  know,  they  used  to 
talk  about  the  long  bend  out  in  British 
Columbia  when  you  went  out  to  the  west 
coast.  There  were  only  20  miles  if  you  could 
cut  straight  across,  but  it  would  take  you  a 
day  to  drive  around. 

Well,  I  have  a  long  bend  up  in  my  riding 
and  that  is  from  White  River  to  Homepayne. 
If  you  can  fix  that  little  stretch  of  highway 
Across  there,  that  is  going  to  open  up  another 
area,  and  it  is  certainly  going  to  help  the 
economy  of  that  western  part  of  Ontario. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Ministers  attention  is  that  in  the  winter 
time  it  is  pretty  diflBcult  for  a  lot  of  people 
up  in  northwestern  Ontario  to  make  a  live- 
lihood. Some  of  those  truckers  there,  they 
need  a  little  winter  work  project.  I  hope  that 
the  Minister  will  keep  this  in  mind. 

It  would  not  take  very  much,  but  a  few 
thousand  dollars  could  help  those  fellows  to 
get  through  the  winter  without  any  hardship. 
I  would  urge  the  Minister  that  he  take  this 
into  consideration  up  in  Algoma— that  there 
will  be  some  winter  work  for  these  truckers. 
Some  road  jobs  on  the  secondary  highways 
would  help  out  considerably. 

Those  are  my  requests,  Mr.  Minister,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  again  on  the 
wonderful  work  that  you  have  done. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  tonight 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Liberal  critic  for  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  hon.  member  for  Oxford.  I  agree 


that  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  received  a  scrutiny  this  year  that 
they  have  not  received  for  some  time.  I 
know  that  the  members  of  the  committees  are 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  provided  in 
committee  to  speak  and  listen  directly  to  the 
oflScials  of  the  department. 

There  are  a  few  items,  however,  that  I  feel 
were  missed  or  gone  lightly  over,  and  I  will 
use  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  under- 
line the  important  items  that  were  debated  on 
that  occasion,  and,  if  I  can,  I  will  try  to  find 
a  few  areas  that  have  been  missed  so  far. 

Let  me  mention,  first  of  all,  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  this  evening  is  wear- 
ing his  Christmas  halo  once  again  as  he  refers 
to  his  party's  spectacular  donation  to  good 
highway  planning  and  to  discount  the  efforts 
of  any  other  party.  Let  him  dream,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

My  good  friend,  the  member  for  Algoma, 
wiU  not  mind  if  I  suggest  that  he  is  nothing 
if  not  positive.  I  commend  him  for  the  fact 
that  he  is  trying  still  for  the  St.  Joseph's 
Island  ferry,  as  others  have  tried- 
Mr.  Ferrier:  Bridge! 

Mr.  Farquhar:  All  right,  bridge.  As  others 
have  tried  over  a  period  of,  oh,  so  many 
years. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  getting  it. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  If  he  cuts  that  ribbon  I 
promise  that  we  will  rejoice  with  him,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  hold  his  breath. 

Mr.  Young:  If  he  does  he  will  not  rejoice. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  usually  exhort  the  Minister  of 
Highways  to  look  more  closely  at  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  highways  and  roads  on 
Manitoulin.  I  have  a  feeling  that  he  and  his 
ofiicials  have  looked,  have  finally  recognized 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  upgrade  these 
gravel  roads  to  something  passable,  and  that, 
finally,  at  least  the  major  arteries  across  the 
island  have  been  subjected  to  a  programme  of 
sorts. 

We  waited  so  long  on  Manitoulin  for  this 
programme.  We  lagged  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  province  that  it  will  take  years  to 
catch  up,  and,  of  course,  each  isolated  com- 
munity is  vying  for  the  attention  of  the 
department  with  the  other— pressing  for  com- 
parable attention  with  each  other.  But,  in 
any  case,  we  now  have  a  programme  which 
will,  in  time,  and  with  continued  effort— 
hopefully,  with  expanded  effort— produce  the 
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repairs  and  the  new  alignments  which  will 
result  in  passable  roads  to  and  from  and 
across  the  Manitoulin. 

The  contracts  that  have  been  let  against 
that  programme  are  fairly  substantial  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Minister  for  that  effort.  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  that  pro- 
gramme until  the  Manitoulin  roads  have 
reached  a  degree  of  passability. 

Highway  17,  however,  which  has  earlier 
been  referred  to  by  the  member  for  Algoma, 
between  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has 
—as  have  so  many  of  the  major  highways  in 
Ontario— been  subjected  to  a  tremendously  in- 
creased flow  of  traffic.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  to  somehow  put  together  a 
set  of  road  counts  over  this  highway  that 
would  distinguish  between  passenger  car 
traffic  and  truck  and  trailer  traffic.  I  think 
the  results  of  that  kind  of  statistics  would  be 
amazing.  The  increase  on  Highway  17  is 
largely  truck  and  trailer  traflBc. 

I  know  that  I  am  trespassing  slightly  over 
into  the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Transport  when  I  say  that,  while  the  drivers 
of  these  heavy  vehicles  are  certainly  good 
drivers  and  their  ability  to  avoid  traffic  acci- 
dents has  been  lauded  no  end,  let  me  tell 
you  that  they,  or  their  owners,  are  not 
completely  blameless  for  the  terrible  traffic 
accident  toll  in  that  area.  While  these  big 
trucks  and  trailers  and  heavy  vehicles  do  not 
get  into  many  accidents  themselves,  they  cer- 
tainly cause  plenty. 

I  do  not  have  to  draw  a  picture  for  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  or  for  the  members  of  the 
House,  when  I  mention  what  happens  when 
a  line-up  of  passenger  vehicles,  three  or  four 
miles  long,  behind  a  big  tractor,  forms  up. 
It  slows  down  on  hills  to  30  or  35  miles  an 
hour  and,  because  there  is  no  way  to  pass 
on  so  many  miles  of  this  road,  frustration  sets 
in  and  a  passenger  car  finally  pulls  out  to 
pass. 

I  know  that  the  drivers  of  these  vehicles 
are  under  pressure— I  am  speaking  of  the 
heavy  vehicles— and  they  are  subject  to  dead- 
lines, and  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed. 
They  have  nowhere  to  go,  except  straight 
down  half  of  the  highway,  and,  whether  they 
should  or  not,  they  certainly  have  the  right 
of  way.  Certainly,  in  any  case,  nobody  argues 
with  them. 

In  the  kind  of  bad  weather  and  bad  road 
conditions  that  we  have  in  the  north,  in  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring,  when  the  snow  is 
flying  and  the  fog  descends,  the  driver  of  a 
passenger  vehicle  sees  one  of  these  monsters 


bearing  down  on  him,  there  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  get  out  of  the  way.  So, 
whether  in  actual  fact  the  driver  of  the  big 
vehicle  has  the  right  of  way  at  all  times, 
he  certainly  is  protected  from  accidents,  in 
most  cases,  simply  by  bulk. 

I  maintain  that  the  only  answer  to  this 
hazard  is  more  and  more  passing  lanes  on 
hills,  so  that  passenger  traffic  can  get  out  and 
get  away.  While  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
programme  which  is  producing  some  passing 
lanes  on  Highway  69  heading  north,  certainly 
there  has  been  almost  none  at  all— or  at  least, 
a  very  limited  amount  of  action  in  that  regard 
—on  Highway  17,  where  the  heavy  truck 
traffic  really  is. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  really 
going  to  happen  to  the  driver  of  a  transport, 
or  heavy  duty  vehicle,  if  his  unit  is  not 
always  under  control.  If  he  happens  to  tail- 
gate a  bit,  or  break  the  rules  of  speed,  or 
passes  unnecessarily,  or  has  something  less 
than  due  regard  for  courtesy  and  the  rules 
of  the  road,  he  is  simply  going  to  get  to  his 
destination  on  time.  He  is  going  to  be 
congratulated  rather  than  penalized.  But 
heaven  help  any  little  passenger  car  that  gets 
in  the  road,  or  slows  up  that  monster. 

There  have  been  improvements  on  High- 
way 17  between  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  as  has  been  said  earlier.  Surfaces  have 
been  repaired,  shoulders  have  been  widened, 
drainage  improvements  have  taken  place  on 
Highway  17  during  the  past  two  years,  for 
which,  as  I  say,  I  commend  the  Minister. 
Certainly  these  improvements  have  had  the 
effect  of  letting  the  traffic  go  to  some  extent; 
but  the  situation  will  never  be  much  better— 
for  the  private  passenger  car  driver  is  never 
going  to  get  a  decent  break  until  the  depart- 
ment proceeds  with  expanded  efforts  to 
develop  passing  lanes  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals. 

It  is  one  thing,  and  certainly  a  tragic 
thing,  that  passenger  cars  are  not  always 
under  control.  But  compared  to  what  happens 
when  a  tractor  trailer  gets  out  of  control, 
there  just  simply  is  no  comparison. 

The  Minister  may  recall  last  winter  the 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Massey  complained 
when  a  tractor  trailer  in  that  area  went  out 
of  control.  On  that  occasion,  a  little  wet  snow 
and  a  little  excess  of  speed  and  loss  of  control 
swept  two  passenger  cars  off  a  bridge,  killed 
the  drivers  of  both— drivers  who  had  no  way 
to  escape  the  monster  coming  over  the  hill 
sideways  on  the  slippery  road. 

I  will  not  belabour  this  point  any  longer 
except  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from  the  com- 
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pensation  paid  and  the  responsibility  allotted, 
and  the  legal  proceedings  that  took  place,  one 
can  get  pretty  exercised  when  called  upon 
to  visit  the  families  of  these  two  young  men 
retiiming  from  work. 

In  that  connection,  I  get  quite  concerned 
when  I  see  the  pressure  developing  on  the 
department  of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
Pressure  that  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  longer 
loads  and  licensing  for  heavier  and  longer 
tractors— unless  we  at  least  get  some  expanded 
effort  with  respect  to  building  passing  lanes 
on  these  highways  where  vehicles  can  get  off 
and  the  traffic  can  move. 

So,  I  just  want  to  repeat  tliat  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Minister  has  plans  to  develop,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  more  passing  lanes;  and  to 
take  care  of  what  I  consider  the  present  major 
road  hazard,  especially  between  the  two 
major  industrial  centres  like  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Sudbury.  These  are  the  areas  where 
expanded  truck  and  tractor  movement  is  mak- 
ing such  demands  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  at  least  one  more  area 
in  which  The  Department  of  Highways,  in  my 
opinion,  got  very  little  treatment  this  year 
during  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the 
estimates.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  depart- 
ment has  not  properly  accepted  its  responsi- 
bilities for  ferry  traffic  from  point  to  point 
within  the  province. 

I  know  the  Minister  has  been  in  the  specific 
areia  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  namely,  the 
South  Baymouth  -  Tobermory  ferry,  to  and 
from  the  Manitoulin  Island.  I  know  he  has 
seen  the  operation  and  has  been  in  some  dis- 
cussions with  the  people  at  both  ends  of  that 
ferry,  and  possibly  with  the  owners  of  the 
operation. 

I  would  hope  that  he  could,  even  today, 
give  some  indication  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  department.  This  specific  operation  to  the 
Manitoulin,  as  the  Minister  knows,  has  been 
traditionally  underwritten  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  of  course,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  these  ferries  are  simply 
highway  links,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  the  fed- 
eral government  has  taken  this  responsibility 
all  these  years.  In  any  case,  last  year,  the 
Premier  did  mention  to  me,  on  an  occasion 
when  we  were  discussing  this  matter,  that  the 
province  was  prepared  to  accept  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  ferry,  for  the  ex- 
pense, and  for  the  operation  of  this  ferry. 

He  said  something  to  the  effect  that  ap- 
proaches would  be  made  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  idea  of  at  least  sharing  its 
responsibility.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  such  sharing  action  has  so  far  taken  place— 


and  certainly  last  year,  the  clogging  up  of  that 
traffic  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  tourist 
traffic  on  Manitoulin.  Of  course,  there  is 
widespread  alarm  and  concern  that  this  situ- 
ation will  exist  yet  another  year. 

We  on  Manitoulin  recognize  the  obvious 
problem.  The  season  is  short,  the  building 
and  supplying  of  boats  for  such  an  operation 
is  a  very  expensive  proposition  indeed.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  something  could  be  done 
if  the  two  levels  of  government  put  their 
heads  togetlier  and,  in  the  interest  of  provid- 
ing better  and  more  adequate  service,  proceed 
to  do  something  about  it. 

So  far,  we  see  no  sign  of  any  major  im- 
provement to  that  service.  And  it  will  be  a 
calamity  if  hundreds  of  people,  many  hun- 
dreds of  people,  who  complained  so  bitterly 
last  year,  are  not  offered  something  better  in 
the  way  of  service  this  year. 

Meetings  to  accomplish  this  shared  arrange- 
ment may  have  taken  place,  I  do  not  know. 
Or  may  be  about  to  take  place.  Both  myself 
and  people  on  Manitoulin  would  be  very 
interested  indeed  in  knowing  what  action  is 
contemplated  for  the  ensuing  tourist  year. 
Perhaps  the  Minister  will  find  it  possible  to 
enlighten  us  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  await  with  interest  the 
comments  of  the  Minister  with  regard  to  any, 
or  all,  of  the  suggestions  made  by  myself  and 
others  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  last  speaker  has  so  far 
exceeded  his  time  by  several  minutes.  The 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  entering  this 
debate  tonight,  I  concur  in  the  general  thesis 
of  the  motion  that  has  been  moved— the 
amendment  about  the  lack  of  planning  and  so 
on— because  this  government  has  so  far  been 
remiss  in  this  direction. 

I  was  very  interested  tonight  to  hear  the 
hon.  member  for  Algoma  make  a  plea  for  cer- 
tain things.  That  bridge  of  his  has  become  a 
perennial  cry,  and  we  hope  he  gets  it.  But  my 
advice  to  him  is  that  the  horse  that  jumps  the 
fence  gets  the  attention  generally,  and  as  long 
as  he  is  a  docile  Tory  why  bother  building 
the  bridge? 

I  think,  frankly,  the  advice  he  ought  to  be 
giving  his  people  up  there  is  to  vote  New 
Democrat  in  the  next  election,  jump  the 
fence,  and  then  the  government  will  go  up 
there  and  say:  "What  is  the  matter,  boys?" 
I  am  sure  the  Minister  will  rush  up  there  in 
a  hurry  and  say:  "Well,  something  has  got  to 
be  done  here,  to  move  these  people  back." 
Maybe  the  bridge  will  then  be  built. 
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This  is  the  advice  that  the  hon.— I  beg  your 
pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  How  could  the  member 
ever  think  a  thing  like  that? 

Mr.  Young:  Well  this  is  what  happens 
politically.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Min- 
ister should  give  him  a  bridge  if  he  is  going 
to  be  quiescent.  And  if  the  people  up  there 
are  always  going  to  vote  the  way  the  Minister 
wants,  why  should  he?  He  is  going  to  put  the 
money  where  there  is  danger  of  defeat.  So 
just  think  that  one  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Do  not  worry— the  mem- 
ber is  not  writing  the  cheques. 

Mr.  Young:  I  was  also  very  interested  to 
hear  him  plead  with  the  Minister  over  here, 
that  the  truckers  of  pulp  and  logs  up  there 
should  be  allowed  to  break  the  law  and  over- 
load. He  said,  I  think,  that  6,000  pounds  extra 
had  been  allowed  and  that  that  was  good. 

I  think  perhaps  that  both  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  the  Minister  of  Highways 
ought  to  get  together  about  this,  and  ask  him 
questions  about  this  overloading  on  the  high- 
ways. Perhaps  the  hon.  member  did  not  quite 
realize  the  import  of  what  he  was  asking, 
because  he  was  asking  the  Ministry  to  break 
the  law  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  cannot  just  sit  back  and  listen  to 
this  fellow  deliberately  saying  that  I  was 
asking  to  have  the  Ministers  give  us  the 
privilege  of  breaking  the  law. 

I  want  the  Ministers  to  change  the  regula- 
tions so  we  can  carry  on  without  breaking  the 
laSv. 

Mr.  Young:  My  apologies  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. All  he  is  saying  is  that  the  Ministers 
have  drawn  up  regulations  which  say  that 
highways  will  stand  so  much  weight,  and 
what  he  is  saying  now  is  that  you  should 
increase  that  weight  and  smash  up  the  high- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  the  truckers.  This  is 
what  he  is  saying. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies  have  been  doing  pretty  well  lately. 
If  you  look  at  the  balance  sheet,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  doing  all  right.  Then  perhaps 
the  Minister  and  the  member  ought  to  be 
going  to  them  and  talking  to  tliem  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  people  who  are  cutting  the 
pulp  should  not  have  such  a  desperately 
serious  time  of  it  and  ought  to  be  paid  more 
money  by  these  companies. 


The  Ministers  ought  to  be  concerned  that 
their  highways  are  not  smashed  up  by  chang- 
ing regulations.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  idea 
in  government.  I  hope  that  the  Ministers  will 
not  listen  to  it  with  ready  ears;  because  this 
is  a  dangerous  kind  of  philosophy  which  the 
hon.  member  is  outlining  here. 

Bridges  in  northwest  Ontario  I  understand 
are  wanted  very  badly.  There  is  still  the 
Fort  Frances  one,  which  has  been  hanging 
fire  for  years  up  there.  I  would  hope  the 
Minister  has  some  words  for  us  on  what  is 
going  to  happen  there.  The  people  of  Fort 
Frances  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  until  the  one  to  the  west,  the 
private  bridge,  is  paid  for,  that  this  one  will 
not  be  built. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Down  boy. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  For  the  second  time  this 
evening  the  hon.  member  is  misinforming 
and  misleading  the  House. 

I  must  say  to  the  hon.  member  two  weeks 
ago  we  resolved  the  problem  without  any 
help  from  The  Department  of  Highways  at 
all,  although  they  were  there. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Or  the 
NDP. 

Mr.  Young:  Do  I  understand  from  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bridge  is  now  going 
forward? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  going  to  start  on  it 
this  weekend. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  announces  the  fact  that 
the  bridge  is  going  to  be  built,  I  can  hardly 
believe  it,  because  the  Boise  Cascade  was 
still  making  a  fortune  out  of  the  old  bridge 
they  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  You  would  not  believe 
it,  then  you  said  that  to  the  member  for 
Algoma. 

Mr.  Young:  Fine,  fine!  I  want  to  see  these 
contracts  let  before  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  happen,  that  is  all.  But  there  is  one  thing 
about  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  On  which  one? 

Mr.  Stokes:  On  St.  Joseph's  Island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Qomme:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  to  bet? 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  should  I  sit  down 
while  the  bet  is  laid  here?  I  will  hold  the 
money. 

I  see  my  time  is  passing  very  rapidly  and, 
having  built  two  bridges  tonight,  and  made 
sure  that  a  Tory  and  a  Liberal  are  going  to 
get  their  bridges,  I  now  feel  very  virtuous. 
I  can  go  on  to  another  problem  that  I  have. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Nothing  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview 
is  doing  fine. 

Mr.  Young:  We  are  delighted  to  know  that 
GO-Transit  is  going  to  the  north  of  Toronto. 
All  the  hon.  members  are  very  interested  in 
this  recently. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  rail  diesel  cars  being  used  in  this 
process,  and  extending  that  line  up  through 
to  Barrie?  Rail  diesel  cars  are  now  being  used 
on  weekends  only  and  the  trips  are  going 
north  in  the  morning  and  south  at  night. 

I  suppose  this  is  all  right  for  weekends, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  this  equipment  could 
not  be  utilized  to  reverse  the  process  and 
bring  people  south  in  the  morning  and  north 
at  night.  I  bring  this  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion and  wonder  whether  he  might  give  this 
\'ery  serious  consideration. 

There  is  another  matter,  too,  the  question 
as  to  where  the  GO-Transit  emphasis  ought 
to  be  made.  Again,  we  come  up  against  the 
solid  problem  that  this  government  has  failed 
to  plan  efiFectively  as  to  what  development  is 
going  to  take  place  in  this  province— particu- 
larly around  Metropolitan  Toronto.  If  the 
GO-line  is  going  to  be  extended  north,  the 
government  must  have  some  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  Richmond  Hill,  Aurora,  New- 
market, Barrie  and  other  cities  to  the  north. 
They  must  have  some  idea  that,  if  they  are 
going  to  make  a  regular  service  there,  they 
are  going  to  encourage  people  to  settle  there 
and  to  build  and  to  count  upon  transit.  This 
has  not  been  made  clear  yet. 

The  other  thing  which  is  obvious,  I  think, 
to  everybody  is  that  development  is  now 
determined  to  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Metro.  OWRC  has  just  started  the  building 
of  trunk  lines  for  water  and  sewer  north  in 
Peel  county.  This,  we  are  told,  is  going  to 
serve  a  population  of  approximately  two 
million  people. 

That  determination  has  been  made  without 
the  government  itself  sanctioning  it  officially, 


as  far  as  we  know.  That  development  is 
started;  it  is  going  to  be  there. 

The  second  factor  that  must  be  looked  at 
is  the  great  pulling  power  of  the  new  regional 
governments  which  are  taking  place  west  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  Hamilton  the  pro- 
cess is  under  way,  and  regional  government 
will  be  there  before  too  long. 

The  Fyfe  report  in  Waterloo  county  is 
about  to  be  presented.  It  would  have  been 
presented  long  ago,  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  had  not 
loused  it  up  by  that  great  land  assembly  in 
Waterloo  county  without,  again,  the  sanction 
of  the  planning  people  within  the  govern- 
ment. Then,  of  course,  Niagara  Falls,  the 
whole  area  there  is  now  regional  government 
and  is  developing  rapidly.  Along  with  these 
we  have  the  Brantford  and  the  Guelph  areas. 

Now  this  means,  because  of  a  great  pull  of 
these  populations  to  the  west,  that  the  new 
airportj  which  has  been  mentioned  here  to- 
night—and I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  research 
people  in  the  party  to  the  right  have  become 
conscious  of  this,  after  we  raised  it  in  the 
estimates  downstairs— that  new  airport  inevi- 
tably must  be  placed  somewhere  to  the  west 
of  the  present  one  at  Malton,  if  it  is  going 
to  serve  these  great  burgeoning  new  regional 
governments  to  the  west— Hamilton,  Niagara 
Falls,  Waterloo  and  these  other  cities.  Inevi- 
tably it  must  be  pulled  to  the  west  of  Metro, 
to  serve  Metro  and  these  other  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  placed  some- 
where within  reach  of  Highway  401.  And,  as 
the  member  has  pointed  out,  tiiere  should  be 
a  pipeline;  it  seems  a  spur  from  the  present 
pipelines  might  be  arranged  to  bring  the  fuel 
in  there.  Whether  aviation  fuel  is  piped 
through  those  pipelines  or  not,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  suspect  it  is,  because  it  must  come  from 
the  refineries  around  Samia. 

But  that  airport  must  be  somewhere  in  that 
area.  It  is  going  to  service  300,000  people  in 
Waterloo  county,  another  300,000  down  in 
the  area  of  Niagara,  half  a  million  around  the 
Hamilton  area  and  we  have  about  70,000  in 
Brantford  and  another  60,000  to  70,000  in 
the  Guelph  area.  So  that  airport  must  come 
some  place  in  that  area. 

This  means  only  one  thing.  If  the  airport 
is  going  to  be  viable— and  it  will  be,  it  must 
be— then  it  must  be  served  by  rapid  transit. 
That  rapid  transit  must  connect  it  with  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  in  the  first  instance— a  great 
centre  of  population— and  then  ultimately  with 
the  Waterloo  and  Hamilton  and  Niagara  Falls 
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This  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  corridor 
leading  up  to  Weston,  where  the  CN  and 
CP  lines  run  now,  must  be  utilized.  That 
line  must  run  into  Weston,  connecting  with 
the  Bloor  TTC  line,  with  the  Lawrence  and 
Weston  road  buses,  then  on  westward,  con- 
necting with  the  north-south  arteries  of 
Kipling  or  Islington  avenues  and  the  Malton 
airport,  the  present  airport,  to  the  new  Brama- 
lea,  which  is  burgeoning  now,  and  to 
Brampton. 

And  where  it  goes  from  Brampton,  of 
course,  will  be  determined  by  the  new  air- 
port, because  it  must  connect  with  that  air- 
port. Georgetown,  which  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  terminal  for  such  a  rapid  transit 
line,  perhaps  could  be  served  by  shuttle  buses, 
the  same  as  Oshawa  and  Hamilton  are  going 
to  be  at  the  present  time. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emphasis  I  want  to 
make  tonight  is  that  we  should  now  be  plan- 
ning for  this  kind  of  transport— rapid  transport 
to  the  new  airport.  The  corridors  must  be 
secured  before  too  long. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  speculation  in  land 
tonight.  As  soon  as  the  announcement  is 
made  there  will  be  wild  speculation  in  and 
around  that  airport,  because  inevitably  it  will 
attract  industries  based  upon  air— and  more 
and  more  modem  airports  are  being  ringed 
with  factories  of  various  kinds. 

This  will  come,  and  again  the  populations 
will  burgeon  into  the  west  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto— so  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  govern- 
ment must  make  up  its  mind.  Unfortunately 
I  am  afraid  its  mind  is  being  made  up  by 
the  OWRC. 

The  gentleman  sitting  in  the  rear  seat  is 
perhaps  more  important  planning-wise  than 
all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  down  in  front.  He  is 
determining  where  the  pipelines  are  going  to 
go,  and  where  the  sewers  are  going  to  go,  so 
he  ought  to  stand  up  and  take  a  bow  at  this 
juncture.  He  is  the  important  man  in  the 
whole  planning  process. 

This  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  gentleman  in  the  back  seat  should  be  in 
the  back  seat,  instead  of  running  the  show 
in  the  planning  area  in  this  province.  And  we 
should  soon  have  an  outline  of  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

Of  course,  the  federal  government  holds 
the  key.  And  the  gentleman  to  the  right,  I 
was  interested  to  find  out,  admitted  he  could 
not  get  any  information,  even  from  his  friends 
in  Ottawa,  and  this  is  tragic. 

Somehow,  the  two  governments  ought  to 
be  planning  the  location  of  that  airport  and 


the  transportation  corridors  leading  to  it  and 
from  it  to  the  various  big  new  regional 
developments.  Land  ought  to  be  acquired. 
And  when  the  speculation  comes,  we  will  not 
be  caught  in  that  speculative  buying  which 
is  bound  to  ensue. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  my  time  has 
gone,  and  I  must  give  way  to  the  others  who 
wish  to  speak  tonight.  But  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  upon  this  Minister  that  he  must  look 
ahead  and  see  the  inevitability  of  the  next  ex- 
tension of  the  GO-Transit.  Not  because  of  the 
planning  of  this  government,  but  because  of 
the  inevitable  direction  that  development  has 
taken  because  of  their  neglect;  and  because 
too  of  tlie  pall  of  the  planning  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs 
(Mr.  McKeough)  in  setting  up  new  regional 
governments.  We  commend  him  for  this.  But 
by  and  large,  more  planning  must  take  place, 
and  this  Minister  must  tie  in  his  future  corri- 
dors of  transport  with  the  planning  that  ought 
to  be  done  immediately. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South)  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  want  to  make  reference  to  an  event  that 
will  take  place  April  1  next  year.  Under  a 
connecting  link  agreement,  the  town  of  Mis- 
sissauga  will  assume  much  of  the  provincial 
highway  mileage  that  is  now  under  the  aegis 
of  that  department  within  the  limits  of  the 
town. 

Under  this  new  agreement,  the  proportion 
of  government  contribution  will  be  90  per 
cent  in  the  form  of  subsidization  for  future 
highway  expenditures.  The  benefit  to  the  town 
will  include  full  control  over  signs,  issuing  of 
building  permits,  set-backs,  and  such  things 
which  really  turn  over  quite  a  measure  of 
autonomy  to  the  town.  This,  of  course,  is 
commendable  action.  The  town  does  appre- 
ciate being  freed  of  some  of  the  controls 
under  which  it  has  worked— albeit  on  a  very 
friendly  and  co-operative  basis— by  and  large. 

The  transfer  actually  points  up  and  recog- 
nizes the  growth  of  the  municipality.  Because, 
as  highways  have  gone  through  and  expanded, 
so  has  the  town  in  both  residential  and 
industrial  expansion. 

So  this  turnover  is  really  indicative  of  the 
development  in  the  area,  as  I  suppose  it  is 
in  all  areas. 

Number  2  highway  that  is  part  of  this 
pattern  is  the  first  paved  highway  in  Ontario. 
In  our  district  it  runs  through  Lakeview,  Port 
Credit,  Lome  Park  and  Clarkson,  and  on  out 
to  Hamilton.  It  was  the  old  Lakeshore  Road, 
Toronto  to  Hamilton  highway,  and  it  was  a 
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very  eventful  occasion  when  the  good  roads 
association  in  co-operation  with  government, 
built  this  road.  Well  now  comes  the  occasion 
when  the  role  of  the  province  by  and  large 
ceases  with  respect  to  that  installation. 

Subsequent  to  that,  of  course,  is  the 
development  of  No.  5  highway,  the  Dundas, 
and  again  development  followed  along  there 
through  Sommerville,  Dixie,  Cooksville,  Erin- 
dale,  and  so  on. 

Then  in  the  1930's  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way,  under  the  government  of  the  day,  was 
built;  and  the  area  between  Highways  No. 
2  and  No.  5,  with  the  aid  and  encouragement 
of  this  highway,  took  place.  Well,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  was  to  be  a  through  highway, 
and  it  was;  but  it  also  served  locally.  As  the 
pressure  of  traflBc  built  up,  it  was  found  that 
locally  it  just  did  not  work  out.  So  service 
roads  supplemented  the  major  Queen 
Elizabeth  highway. 

And  between  the  two  now,  we  still  retain 
the  through  traffic  concept  that  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  provides,  with  local  traffic  making 
great  use  of  the  service  roads.  Since  then. 
Highway  401  is  yet  another  link  in  develop- 
ment; and  403,  I  think,  is  beyond  even  the 
drawing  boards.  It  is  imminent. 

I  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  Highway  No.  2, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  reference  to  a  request 
that  has  had  some  substantial  concern  and 
given  substantial  concern  to  the  residents  in 
the  area  of  No.  2  Highway  and  Lakeview. 

For  a  couple  of  years,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  have  a  traffic  light  installed 
there  to  ensure  the  safety  and  movement  of 
traffic  in  that  area. 

The  highway  warrants— evidently,  up  to 
this  point  in  time— have  not  indicated  sufficient 
need.  But  I  might  say,  as  I  understand  the 
warrants,  the  concentration  of  traffic  is  some- 
what disseminated,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  rather  low  volume  streets,  due  to 
the  original  layout  of  the  street  pattern  in 
the  area,  and  this  dilutes  the  warrant  business. 
So  that  there  is  no  concentration  that  gives 
warrants  sufficient  for  this  installation. 

But  as  I  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  thousand  residents,  families  and  chil- 
dren crossing  this  highway.  There  is  industrial 
development  taking  place.  There  are  workers 
there,  and  intense  traffic  flow,  and  there  have 
been  several  accidents.  I  believe  there  is  a 
human  element  involved  and  perhaps  this 
could  be  built  into  the  warrant  scheme  in  this 
particular  instance,  because  there  are  extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

This  has  been  taken  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Minister  and  his  staff,  and  I  am  pleased 


to  note  that,  at  the  present  time,  additional 
data— and  up-to-date  data— on  this  situation 
is  being  gathered.  I  understand  this  study 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  very  early  future. 
I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  on 
this.  There  have  been— and  I  have  some  here 
—petitions  circulating  and  so  on.  So  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  favourable  and 
early  consideration  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  reference  to 
April  1  next  year,  which  is  going  to  mark 
a  milestone  in  the  relations  of  our  municipality 
with  The  Department  of  Highways.  On  behalf 
of  the  municipality,  I  can  extend  the  appre- 
ciation to  the  department  for  the  construction 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  our  area,  and  for 
the  service  we  have  received  from  that  depart- 
ment. We  look  forward  to  the  continuing  good 
relations  with  the  department  and  the  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  on  this  motion. 
I  believe  that  this  department  has  not  been 
conscious  of  the  safety  aspect  of  highway 
construction  in  the  past.  I  can  recall  many 
accidents,  and  some  fatal  that  have  happened 
on  curves  where  road  construction  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  poorly  done.  With  improved 
engineering  many  accidents  could  have  been 
avoided.  I  believe  we  should  do  extensive 
research  in  material  to  top  surface  our  high- 
ways in  order  to  allow  drivers  better  control 
of  their  cars  while  on  wet  surfaces. 

I  would  hope  that  this  department  would 
take  steps  to  improve  the  curve  four  miles 
east  of  Walker  Road,  on  Highway  98,  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  accidents,  some 
fatal  as  well,  rather  than  put  up  a  few 
reflectors. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  people  in  this 
department  who,  when  someone  complains 
about  a  dangerous  stretch  of  road  or  a  comer, 
write  back  and  say,  "Well,  there  have  only 
been  three  or  four  minor  accidents,  one  or 
two  fatal  ones;  we  feel  no  improvement  is 
necessary". 

Local  people  see  the  situation  as  it  is  much 
better  than  someone  coming  around  once  or 
twice  a  year,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
Highway  3  bypass  and  ask  that  reconsider- 
ation be  given  to  having  a  cloverleaf  overpass 
at  the  Arner  town  line  as  requested  by  many 
in  the  area  and  verified  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Essex,  as  shown  by 
a  recent  survey  made  in  the  town  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  should  be 
put  in  now,  before  we  have  accidents,  which 
would  then  force  the  government  to  do  it. 
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Highway  3  construction  at  Old  Castle  will 
disrupt  many  people  and  I  ask  the  Minister 
to  review  this  very  closely  before  he  gives  a 
final  okay  to  put  so  many  people  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  especially  at  the  Old  Castle 
farmers  co-operative.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  better  way  than  what  the  Min- 
ister's present  plans  are.  The  method  this 
department  used  last  spring  in  attempting  to 
revert  provincial  highways  back  to  the  coun- 
ties was,  in  my  opinion,  an  arrogant,  distaste- 
ful manner  to  anyone  and  I  ask  the  Minister 
to  use  caution  and  common  sense  prior  to 
any  attempts  to  revert  highways  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  lack  of  a  proper  access  road  to  Point 
Pelee  National  Park.  I  realize  there  have 
been  some  negotiations  in  this  matter,  but  I 
really  believe  that  the  department  must  be 
responsible  for  a  decent  access  road  to  this 
park  since  it  is  a  great  tourist  attraction  in 
the  area  and  this  government  does  realize 
tourist  dollars  in  large  amounts  from  this 
park.  The  Minister  must  always  remember 
that  Essex  county  is  a  leading  tourist  entry  of 
any  port  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  long  delay  in  the  construction  of 
an  overpass  on  Highway  18  at  Allied  Chem- 
icals on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burg,  and  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr. 
Paterson).  I  understand  that  Allied  Chemicals 
are  intending  to  change  their  fuel  systems  in 
the  near  future,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
problems  in  this  matter  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  concerned,  this  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  near  future,  if  this  depart- 
ment will  use  a  little  persuasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  another  matter  that  is  of  great  concern  in 
the  city  of  Windsor.  This  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman),  and  I  note 
from  a  report  from  the  city  council  that  they 
are  requesting  a  speed-up  in  the  proposed 
construction  of  an  overpass  of  Howard 
Avenue  in  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  and 
Dougal  Avenue.  With  the  building  presently 
of  a  large  new  shopping  plaza  in  the  im- 
mediate area,  this  will  present  some  serious 
traffic  problems  and  wil  show  a  great  need 
for  this  overpass,  so  the  sooner  it  can  be 
constructed,  the  better. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  that  our  rules  pro- 
vide for  a  sitting  of  two  and  a  half  hours  for 


these  purposes.  I  understand  this  was  to  be 
one  sitting.  The  official  Opposition  has  now 
had  49  minutes— the  New  Democratic  Party 
49  minutes,  and  the  Conservative  Party  27 
minutes,  and  if  we  are  to  give  equal  time  and 
allow  the  Minister  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this— regard- 
less of  the  list  given  to  me— should  be  the  end 
of  the  debate  except  for  the  Minister's  state- 
ment. 

I  am  prepared  to  deal  with  it  as  the  House 
wishes,  but  that  is  the  list  that  has  been 
given  to  me,  those  are  the  rules  under  which 
we  operate.  The  members  have  not,  of 
course,  kept  to  the  allotted  time  and  we  have 
not  tried  to  keep  them  that  way.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  have  this  debate  proceed  how- 
ever, if  the  House  wishes. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  a 
few  comments  and  I  wondered  if  perhaps  the 
Minister  could  indicate  to  us  how  long  his 
comments  would  be.  I  have  less  than  prob- 
ably two  or  three  minutes  myself— I  am  on 
the  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  gave  all  the  comments  and  answered  all  the 
questions,  I  would  think  it  would  be  at  least 
an  hour. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  If  I  might  say 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  intention 
to  take  the  place  of  my  colleague  from  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Deacon)  for  about  one  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  For  one  minute,  I  am  sure  we 
can  stand  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  just  want  to,  in  two  minutes  briefly,  talk 
about  the  research  programme  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  raised  this  in  the  estimates  last  year. 
It  still  is  inadequate.  I  think  if  the  depart- 
ment were  to  make  a  concerted  effort  in 
studying,  through  their  research  department 
or  by  farming  out  the  research  to  universities, 
it  would  solve  two  or  three  related  problems. 
Those  raised  by  the  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  in  regard  to  wet  pavement,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  pavement* 
especially  in  northern  Ontario,  are  examples. 
We  have,  due  to  the  environment,  special 
conditions  with  our  roads  because  of  the  cold 
weather  and  heating,  and  I  am  sure  if  the 
Minister  were  to  direct  his  department  to 
investigate  this,  it  would  solve  both  the  prob- 
lem of  the  climate  in  northern  Ontario  and 
the  problem  of  tnickers'  hauling. 

Now  it  has  been  brought  to  the  Minister's 
attention  both  by  myself  and  through  The 
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Department  of  Transport  that  the  loads  that 
these  truckers  are  able  to  haul  are  not  eco- 
nomical for  them  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. If  the  kind  of  pavement  was 
improved  through  research  this  problem,  too, 
would  be  solved.  So  I  would  just  urge  the 
Minister  at  this  time  to  investigate  these 
matters  and  direct  his  research  department  to 
become  more  active  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  criticize.  I  want  to  record  in 
Hansard,  on  behalf  of  the  70,000  people  whom 
I  represent,  the  treatment  I  received  at  the 
hands  of  this  Minister,  and  I  think  it  was  in 
August  of  this  year.  He  came  to  my  riding 
and  held  a  press  conference  there  at  which 
time  he  advised  the  public  of  the  intention 
of  his  department  to  expedite  the  building  of 
Highway  402  through  a  course  of  over- 
lapping contracts. 

I  want  to  say,  sir,  that  at  the  time  of  that 
press  conference  he  insisted  that  I  sit  with 
him  as  a  representative  of  those  70,000 
people,  and  I  want  to  record  in  this  House 
the  expression  of  my  personal  appreciation  for 
that  effort  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
70,000  people  whom  I  represent.  I  have  criti- 
cized tlie  government  at  times  for  their  lack 
of  courtesy  to  me,  and  this  Minister  expressed 
absolute  courtesy  to  me,  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  people  and  it  should  be  recorded 
in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
first  thing  I  should  do  is  to  answer  a  few  of 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  given  the 
department,  but  I  might  also  say  that  a  lot  of 
these  are  a  repetition  of  what  was  brought 
forth  in  the  committee  when  we  were  study- 
ing the  estimates. 

The  member  for  Oxford  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  airport  and  the  location,  and  as  he 
pointed  out,  that  is  a  federal  matter  and,  of 
course,  we  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  find 
out  where  this  will  be  built  so  tliat  we  can 
get  on  with  the  plans  for  our  highway  con- 
struction or  whatever  type  of  transportation 
would  be  used. 

He  talked  about  the  24-hour  construction 
ahd  I  made  some  comments  at  that  time  on 
that  matter,  but  I  might  tell  him  that  in  one 
area  of  this  province  last  year  we  were  doing 
24-hour  construction,  and  I  received  a  call 
from  two  of  the  councils,  one  a  very  large  city 
and  the  other  a  large  township,  where  these 
councils  were  objecting  to  this  work  going  on. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  urging  us  to  get 
on  with  the  work,  so  it  seems  rather  difiBcult 


for  us  all  the  time    to  fit  our  programme  into 
the  wishes  of  all  the  people  who  ask  for  them. 

He  also  spoke  in  the  committee  about 
trucks  being  loaded  one  way  and  I  pointed 
out  that  many  of  these  trucks  are  only  suited 
for  one  type  of  transportation  of  goods  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  would  carry  them 
just  the  one  way. 

He  spoke  of  the  new  system  of  finance  that 
his  party  would  institute  and  this  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  government.  We  are  operating 
in  a  pay-as-you-go  system  for  our  highways 
and  if  he  would  just  stop  to  realize,  with  the 
rates  of  interest  which  are  charged  today,  that 
in  eight  or  nine  years  this  amount  of  money 
would  double,  and  of  course  it  would  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  cost  of  our  roads. 

Then  he  made  a  statement  about  what  the 
Liberals  would  do,  if  they  were  in  office,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  point  out  to  you 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  cannot  wait  that 
long. 

Then  we  had  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
who  covered  a  great  range  of  topics.  First  of 
all  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the  new 
look,  I  hardly  knew  him  when  he  came  into 
the  House  today.  I  also  find,  sir,  that  he  along 
with  the  member  for  Oxford,  is  one  of  that 
great  class  of  false  prophets,  because  he  also 
made  the  statement  about  when  the  NDP  take 
office. 

Of  course,  he  went  over  a  great  deal  about 
contractors  and  sub-contractors;  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  very  fully  in  the  committee,  sir, 
and  I  would  ask  any  member  that  wants  to 
have  the  answers  and  be  enlightened  as  to 
contractors  and  sub-contractors,  to  read  the 
Hansard  record  of  what  took  place  there. 

He  talked  about  roads  going  ahead  of  de- 
velopments. Of  course  this  is  an  ideal  which 
I  think  anybody  would  accept  and  would  like 
to  do,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  can- 
not always  do  these  things.  We  have  to  follow 
on  sometimes  and  provide  services  where  they 
are  urgently  needed. 

He  talked  about  research,  and  he  tried  to 
put  words  in  my  mouth  saying  that  I  agreed 
with  him  about  the  lack  of  it.  However,  I 
certainly  did  not  agree  with  him  at  all,  but 
then,  of  course,  he  had  his  day  talking  about 
that  great  utopia,  Saskatchewan,  when  the 
NDP  were  in  power.  It  is  hardly  worth  my 
while  commenting  on  that,  the  comments  are 
well  recorded  in  Hansard. 

Then  we  had  the  member  for  Algoma  and 
there  is  one  thing  I  will  say  to  the  member 
for  Yorkview.  Sir,  tlie  member  for  Algoma 
knows  what  he  wants  and  it  is  that  bridge, 
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morning,  noon  and  night.  He  is  not  like  a  lot 
of  other  members  in  this  House  who  ask  for 
one  thing  today  and  something  else  tomorrow, 
for  an  overall  policy  for  the  province  today 
and  then  something  specific  in  their  riding. 

Mr.  Ben:  Has  he  had  fifteen  minutes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  enjoying  this,  let  us 
go  on  with  it.  And  I  know  that  as  a  member 
from  your  party,  you  could  not  support  a 
motion  like  that,  and  after  all,  I  think  the 
member  for  Oxford  will  probably  withdraw 
it,  so  give  me  a  little  longer  to  speak.  But 
you  know,  I  appreciate  a  man  that  really  and 
truly  knows  what  he  wants,  and  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma,  he  will  get  that  bridge. 

Mr.  Stokes:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  He  will  not  have  to  wait 
anything  like  the  time  he  was  talking  about. 

The  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  talked 
about  building  passing  lanes;  we  are  including 
these  in  our  new  contracts  and  we  have 
already  built  some  in  places  where  they  were 
urgently  needed.  He  talked  about  the  ferry 
service.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  but,  sir,  I 
would  ask  if  you  would  personally  direct  him 
to  read  Hansard,  so  that  he  would  know  the 
answer  as  to  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
ferry  service  to  Manitoulin  Island. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  He  wants  it 
now,  he  does  not  want  to  read  it  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Just  listen  to  what  we 
have  done.  We  have,  already,  subsidized  50 
per  cent  of  the  losses  of  that  ferry  service  in 
the  last  year.  I  might  tell  him  that  there  was 
a  meeting  called  to  further  discuss  this  with 
the  federal  people,  but  as  it  happened,  when 
the  estimates  of  this  department  were  to  be 
before  the  committee,  naturally  we  had  to 
attend  to  the  present  busines  first,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  very  shortly  to 
talk  about  what  we  can  further  do  for  the 
service  to  that  great  island  and  to  all  the 
tourist  area  that  can  be  served. 

Then  we  had  the  member  for  Yorkview.  Of 
course  he  went  over  his  fantastic  plans  for  the 
development  of  GO  here  and  GO  there,  and 
GO  everywhere.  And  as  was  announced  by 
the  Prime  Minister  just  within  the  last  two 
weeks— he  gave  a  very  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  what  would  happen  to  GO-Transit 
and  the  expansion  of  it.  You  must  realize,  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview,  that  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this  plan,  but  now  we 
have  been  able  to  announce  the  overall  proj- 
ect.   We  will  be  able  to  get  on  with  it  by 


entering  into  conversation  and  discussion,  and 
probably  agreement  with  all  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  that  are  in  the  area. 

Now,  the  member  for  Peel  South,  he  talked 
about  the  traffic  lights  in  his  area.  And  he 
also  gave  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Yes, 
we  are  re-examining  these,  and  we  will  have 
an  answer  for  that  very  shortly. 

The  member  for  Essex-Kent,  he  was  the 
spokesman  for  two  or  three  members  of  his 
party  who  have  local  problems  in  their  area. 
I  am  sure  that,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  need 
arises,  we  will  see  that  these  things  are  looked 
after.  Maybe  his  idea  of  priorities  is  not  the 
same  as  ours,  sir,  but  they  certainly  will  be 
looked  after  when  we  think  they  are  necessary. 

To  the  member  for  Samia,  these  are  the 
nicest  words  that  I  ever  remember  being  said 
to  any  other  Minister  in  this  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  just  covered  some  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  about  this 
department  and,  of  course,  you  quite  well 
understand,  I  do  not  believe  one  of  them. 
But  I  understand  these  people  have  to  make 
something  of  their  day  in  court.  And  they 
have  done  this,  and  I  suppose  it  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  back  home  so  that 
they  will  see  they  are  working  so  hard  for 
their  riding. 

I  have  some  very  important  comments 
about  our  highway  construction  programme, 
and  our  research.  But  I  hope  there  is  an 
opportunity  at  some  other  time  when  I  will 
be  able  to  go  into  these  matters  very  fully. 
Again,  sir,  I  want  you  to  ask  all  the  members 
who  were  not  in  the  committee  to  read  care- 
fully the  remarks  that  were  made  on  all  these 
topics,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  much 
better  informed  members  than  they  are  today. 

I  again  repeat,  sir,  on  this  motion  which 
is  before  us,  the  member  for  Oxford  surely 
could  not  be  serious  in  such  a  thing  as  this 
and  accuse  us  of  not  doing  some  of  the  things 
—but  I  would  ask  you  to  put  this  motion, 
and  I  know  we  will  be  able  to  get  on  with 
the  work  in  this  department. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  T^e  original  motion  was  for 
a  resolution  concurring  in  the  report  on  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways; 
and  an  amendment  Mr.  Innes  moved,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Ruston: 

That  this  House  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  come  forward  with  a  master 
plan  for  Ontario  which  would  make  possible 
a  co-ordinated  approach  to  rapid  urban 
transit,  highway  development  and  land  use. 
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Therefore,  the  question  before  the  House  at 
the  moment  is  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Innes. 

The  vote,  of  course,  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Innes,  which  was  negatived 
by  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Ben 

Apps 

Bolton 

Bales 

Braithwaite 

Bel  anger 

Brown 

Bemier 

Bukator 

Boyer 

Bullbrook 

Brunelle 

Burr 

Carruthers 

De  Monte 

Carton 

Edighoffer 

Demers 

Ferrier 

Downer 

Innes 

Dunlop 

MacDonald 

Dymond 

Martel 

Gilbertson 

Newman 

Gomme 

(Windsor-WalkerviUe)  Guindon 

Pilkey 

Haskett 

Pitman 

Henderson 

Reid 

Hodgson 

(Rainy  River) 

(Victoria-HaUburton) 

Ruston 

Jessiman 

Sargent 

Johnston 

Singer 

( Parry  Sonnd  )• 

Smith 

Kennedy 

( Nipissing  ) 

Lawrence 

Spence 

(Carleton  East) 

Stokes 

Lawrence              , 

Young-24. 

(St.  George) 

Meen 

Momingstar 

Morrow 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Potter 

Price                     / 

Randall 

Renter 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Nays 

Simonett 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 

Stewart 

Villeneuve 

Wells 

White 

Winkler 

Wishart-44. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  24,  the  "nays"  44. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Shall  the  supply  resolution  be  concurred  in? 
Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
acting  House  leader  could  tell  us  the  order 
of  business  tomorrow? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  thought  that  was  explained  to  the  House 
today,  Mr.  Speaker.  Tomorrow  I  think  will 
be  legislation  and  supplementary  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand 
—and  I  intend  to  try  to  pin  down  the  acting 
House  leader— that  we  will  deal  with  the  bill 
in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  first?  I  would  like  that 
clarified  actually.  Are  we  going  to  deal  with 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  first? 
And  then,  at  11.30,  supplementary  estimates? 
Is  that  the  order? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, sir,  that  the  House  will  be  ready  for 
anything  that  is  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 
"The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  1968, 
directors  of  the  Sun  Parlour  Greenhouse 
Growers  Co-operative  Limited,  Leam"ngton, 
Ontario,  presented  evidence  to  the  Ontario 
Food  Council  which  alleged  that  payments 
had  been  made  out  of  their  brokerage  ac- 
count by  a  former  sales  manager  of  the 
co-operative  for  the  purpose  of  what  appeared 
to  be  payola.  On  February  20,  1968,  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution  which  called  for  an  investigation 
into  what  appeared  to  be  discriminatory  and 
undesirable  trade  practices  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

On  February  22,  1968,  I  announced  in  this 
House  that  Mr.  Douglas  E.  Williams,  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  Food  Council,  had  been 
directed  by  Order-in-Council  818/68  to  begin 
investigations  into  this  matter  and  to  report 
his  findings  as  soon  as  these  investigations 
were  completed.  Although  the  authority  for 
investigation  under  The  Ontario  Producers, 
Processors,  Distributors  and  Consumers  Food 
Council  Act  is  quite  broad,  Mr.  Williams  was 
directed  to  investigate  particularly: 

(a)  The  sale  and  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  shippers  in  Essex  county; 

(b)  The  purchasing  practices  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  of  fruit  and  vegetables; 
and 

(c)  The  sale  and  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  any  other  part  of  Ontario. 

As  chairman  of  this  investigation,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  given  full  authority  to  summon  any 
person  and  to  require  him  to  give  evidence 
under  oath,  and  to  require  him  to  produce 
such  documents  and  information  as  he  deemed 
requisite  to  the  inquiry. 

As  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  of  this 
province,  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  con- 
sidered this  inquiry  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance and  that  we  in  this  Legislature  must 
know,  and  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
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food  products  throughout  the  province  must 
know,  whether  or  not  unethical  trade  prac- 
tices had  crept  into  the  food  distribution 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  Food  Council  did 
hold  public  hearings  during  1968  and  1969 
and  did  conduct  further  investigations  into 
this  matter  and  have  filed  a  report  on  their 
findings  which  I  am  tabling  today,  sir,  with 
your  permission,  at  this  time. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
send  copies  over  to  both  the  Opposition  par- 
ties—they will  be  here  very  shortly.  We  have, 
through  the  postal  service  downstairs,  sent 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  this  statement. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  undesirable 
trade  practice  commonly  known  as  "payola" 
has  been  in  existence,  in  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  prov- 
ince. "Payola"  is  defined  in  the  report  as: 
"The  practice  of  giving  or  accepting  payments 
in  money  or  kind  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  goods  to  an  individual  or  to  h's  em- 
ployer". Furthermore,  the  report  indicates 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  bought  and 
sold  are  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  and 
detrimental  to  the  entire  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry,  as  well  as  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  directors  of  the  Sun  Parlour  Green- 
house Growers  Co-operative  who  originally 
brought  their  disturbing  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ontario  Food  Council.  These 
directors  have  shown  great  public  spirit  and 
courage.  Such  fortitude,  under  circumstances 
where  considerable  loss  of  income  was  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  is  encouraging  and  sets  an 
example  which  others  in  the  produce  business 
and  indeed,  in  the  entire  community,  might 
well  follow,  if  at  any  time  detrimental  trade 
practices  are  known  to  exist. 

Heretofore,  there  has  been  much  criticism 
directed  at  authorities  for  lack  of  action  in 
investigating  matters  relating  to  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  food  industry.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  if  those  concerned 
do  not  come  forward  with  facts,  it  is  difficult 
to  investigate  and  to  alleviate  such  situations. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  Food  Council 
report  makes  recommendations  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  institute  rules  of  fair  play  into  the 
sale  of  these  products,  and  eliminate  those 
detrimental  trade  practices  which  harm  the 
total  industry,  to  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
principled few.  Recommendations  in  this 
report  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  interest 
to  producers,  shippers,  wholesale  and  retail 
distributors  and  consumers  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  all  those  concerned 
to  give  full  consideration  to  this  report  and 
its  recommendations  and  to  express  their 
views  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  consider 
possible  action  which  might  provide  for  more 
order  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)— he 
asked  me  yesterday  about  this— and  others 
which  arose  during  discussions  in  the  Legisla- 
ture on  November  6  and  10,  I  undertook  to 
report  in  some  detail  on  the  form  and  nature 
of  recent  agreements  entered  into  by  this  gov- 
ernment with  the  Algoma  Central  Railway. 
This  I  now  propose  to  do. 

Many  of  the  hon.  members  present  are 
aware  that  the  history  of  tlie  ACR  goes  back 
to  1900.  To  put  the  recendy  concluded 
negotiations  with  this  company  in  proper 
perspective  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the 
company's  history  as  it  relates  to  various 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  government  of  Ontario  over  a  period 
which  now  spans  nearly  seven  decades. 

The  Algoma  Central  Railway,  under  terms 
of  a  Land  Grant  Aid  Act  passed  by  the 
provincial  government  in  1900,  received  a 
grant  of  7,400  acres  per  mile  of  line  for  those 
portions  of  the  line  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
Franz  and  for  the  branch  line  from  Michipi- 
coten  harbour  to  Hawk  Junction.  Grants 
under  this  Act  finally  totalled  1,632,632  acres 
which  was  passed  in  fee  simple  under  patents 
dated  March  1913,  November  1913  and 
December  1917. 

For  that  portion  of  the  line  north  of  the 
CPR,  the  land  granted  was  a  transfer  of  the 
subsidy  to  Ontario  Hudson  Bay  and  Western 
Railway.  This  grant  amounted  to  498,850 
acres  in  11  townships  which  passed  to  the 
ACR  in  fee  simple  under  patents  dated  April 
1914,  January  1915  and  August  1916. 

In  total,  these  grants  comprised  2,131,482 
acres  in  85  townships. 


Members  will  note  that  although  The  Land 
Grant  Aid  Act  was  passed  in  1900,  the  actual 
transfer  of  property  did  not  occur  imtil  the 
period  between  1913  and  1917. 

In  connection  with  these  land  grants  a 
number  of  conditions  were  imposed,  some 
of  which  had  to  be  met  to  the  government's 
satisfaction  prior  to  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  lands.  Failure  to  maintain  these  condi- 
tions would  not  specifically  lead  to  forfeiture 
of  the  lands. 

The  conditions  imposed  were: 

1.  Construction  of  a  rail  line;  the  amount 
and  nature  of  rail  service  were  not  specified; 

2.  Development  of  a  40,000-horsepower 
hydro-electric  plant;  development  of  a  300- 
ton-per-day  smelter,  and  development  of  a 
5,000-horsepower  chemical  plant,  all  to  be 
undertaken  by  associated  companies; 

3.  Development  of  a  50-ton-per-day  pulp 
mill  by  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

4.  Establishment  of  an  immigration  o£Bce 
in  Toronto  and  in  Great  Britain; 

5.  Maintenance  of  a  Great  Lakes  fleet  of 
four  steel  vessels,  each  of  2,000-ton  capacity; 

6.  Building  of  stations,  laying  out  of  town 
plots  and  building  of  a  school  and  public 
hall  in  every  rail  block; 

7.  One  thousand  male  settlers  per  year  for 
a  period  of  ten  years; 

8.  No  export  of  pine  or  spruce  logs  out- 
side Canada  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  patents 
granting  title  contain  statements  to  the  effect 
that  these  terms  and  conditions  were  deemed 
to  have  been  met. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  tax  prob- 
lems experienced  by  the  ACR  and  the  sub- 
sequent return  of  a  portion  of  these  grants  to 
the  CrovMi.  In  The  Land  Grant  Aid  Act  of 
1900  the  lands  granted  to  ACR  were  to  be 
exempt  from  the  form  of  land  tax  then  in 
effect.  In  fact,  this  form  of  taxation  was 
repealed  in  1907,  several  years  before  patents 
for  the  grants  were  issued. 

The  current  form  of  provincial  land  tax 
in  unorganized  territory  was  instituted  in 
1925  and,  although  the  company  was  not 
specifically  exempt  from  this  tax,  no  taxes 
were  in  fact  paid. 

It  was  in  the  late  1930s  that  tlie  first  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  land  taxes  from 
ACR.  By  1940  the  accumulated  land  tax 
equalled  $806,000,  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  an  indebtedness  of  $81,000  for  railway 
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fire  charges,  as  well  as  $1,389,000  in  corpora- 
tion taxes  plus  penalties,  for  a  total  of 
$2,276,011. 

The  agreement  concluded  in  1940  was  for 
forgiveness  of  this  indebtedness  in  exchange 
for  a  cash  payment  by  ACR  of  $121,814.22 
plus  the  release  by  the  ACR  of  a  claim  for 
the  return  of  $200,000  in  jack  pine  dues 
which  had  been  paid  by  ACR  under  protest 
and  the  return  to  the  Crown  of  850,000  acres 
from  the  original  grants. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
was  a  Liberal  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  that  was  a  Liberal 
deal. 

i  This  agreement  which  was  approved  by  The 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Act  of  1941,  provided  for  exemption  from 
payment  of  provincial  land  tax  and  railway 
fire  charges  and  also  for  the  company's  right 
of  entry  onto  the  land  for  the  utilization  of 
five  pulpwood  species  which  I  will  discuss 
next.  And  just  to  keep  things  in  order  I  will 
file  at  this  tiine  a  copy  of  that  agreement  of 
March  18,  1940. 

This  tract  of  850,000  acres,  which  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  reverted  lands,  was  returned 
to  the  Crown,  subject  to  an  agreement  in 
favour  of  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company 
which  was  subsequendy  assigned  to  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company.  This  covered 
the  right  to  five  pulpwood  species:  spruce, 
hemlock,  balsam,  balm  of  gilead,  and  poplar, 
and  ran  until  the  year  2010. 

The  next  subject  with  which  I  will  deal 
in  this  rather  complicated  history  is  that  con- 
cerning the  mining  taxes  which  had  accumu- 
lated against  the  company  by  reason  of  its 
sale  of  surface  rights  on  approximately 
400,000  acres  of  the  original  grant.  Mining 
rights  were  retained  by  ACR. 

This  severance  of  surface  rights  rendered 
this  acreage  subject  to  tax  under  section  659 
of  The  Mining  Act.  While  knowledge  of  this 
separation  of  surface  and  mining  rights  came 
to  light  in  1948,  it  was  not  until  1953,  after 
extensive  searches  in  land  title  offices  through- 
out the  province  had  been  completed,  that 
full  details  were  known.  Calculation  of  the 
arrears  in  taxes  totalled  $3,087,835.69  and 
since  tax  arrears  of  considerably  more  than 
the  two-year  limit  permitted  were  involved, 
these  lands  were  advertised  in  the  forfeiture 
lists  published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  of  May 
9,  1953. 

Immediately  upon  publication  of  the  list  of 
arrears,  the  ACR  entered  into  an  exchange  of 


correspondence  with  the  government  that  ex- 
tended until  1956.  The  company  contended 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  terms  and  intent  of  its 
original  grants  of  land  by  the  Crown,  it  was 
never  meant  that  the  company  would  be 
liable  to  taxes  of  this  nature. 

It  was  also  contended  that  the  company 
would  not  have  created  the  severance  had 
it  been  aware  that  it  would  render  this  acre- 
age liable  to  tax  on  mining  rights.  The  gov- 
ernment did  not  accept  this  position. 

Settlement  was  made  by  an  agreement  con- 
curred in  by  the  government  on  September 

27,  1956,  and  later  amended  on  November 

28,  1960.  This  agreement  provided  that  the 
company  would  furnish  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  for  its  use  and  without  re- 
strictions, all  maps  and  information  covering 
geological  and  geophysical  work  as  well  as 
information  obtained  from  diamond  drilling 
assays,  plans,  and  so  on,  at  that  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  company  and  pertaining  to  the 
lands  referred  to  in  the  agreement.  All  maps, 
plans,  sections,  assays,  and  so  on,  were  to 
be  furnished  in  duplicate. 

The  company  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  firm  of  geologists  to 
carry  out  a  very  extensive  programme  of 
exploration  on  company  lands  lying  south  of 
the  right-of-way  of  the  CPR  on  which  the 
ACR  would  spend  approximately  $500,000  at 
the  rate  of  $100,000  per  year.  All  information 
resulting  from  these  studies  was  to  be  made 
available  to  The  Department  of  Mines  for  its 
use  without  restriction,  and  perhaps  I  might 
table  those  agreements  of  1956  and  1960 
which  are  contained  in  an  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence. 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  was  that 
the  ACR  decided  not  to  retain  the  mineral 
rights  in  the  nine  townships  and  these  then 
reverted  to  the  Crown  on  October  1,  1963. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  if  forfeiture  had  been  completed  in  1954 
because  of  the  arrears  in  mining  taxes,  the 
Crown  would  then  have  obtained  the  mining 
rights  to  the  400,000  acres  but  would  not  have 
been  able  to  obtain  payment  for  the  arrears 
in  taxes.  As  a  result  of  the  agreement  the 
Crown  came  into  possession  of  the  mining 
rights  in  October,  1963,  together  with  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  data  which  had  cost 
the  company  upwards  of  $1  million. 

The  next  chapter  in  this  history  concerns 
the  removal,  in  1966,  of  the  company's  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  provincial  land  tax 
and  railway  fire  charges  which  exemptions, 
you  will  recall,  had  been  granted  in  the  agree- 
ment of  1940.   In  1966  this  Legislature  passed 
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two  Acts  dealing  with  these  matters.  The 
first  removed  the  exemption  from  provincial 
land  tax  and  railway  fire  charges  which  had 
been  granted  in  the  1940  settlement.  The 
second  Act  denied  the  ACR  the  right  to 
charge  for,  or  prohibit,  entry  on  to  their  re- 
tained lands  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or 
fishing  except  in  accordance  with  a  system 
established  or  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council. 

Needless  to  say,  the  company  vigourously 
protested  both  these  pieces  of  legislation, 
claiming  that  the  agreement  of  1940  had 
granted  it  exemption  from  land  tax  in  per- 
petuity which  had,  according  to  ACR,  actu- 
ally been  purchased  by  the  company  in  the 
giving  up  of  the  850,000  acres  referred  to 
previously.  In  addition,  the  company  claimed 
the  loss  of  something  in  the  order  of  $20,000 
annually  from  the  sale  of  hunting  permits  on 
its  lands. 

Nevertheless  both  land  tax  and  railway  fire 
charges  were  collected  commencing  on 
January  1,  1966.  Both  taxes  applied  to  the 
lands  retained  by  ACR  and  also  to  the  lands 
reverted  to  the  Crown  in  1940  since  the 
company  retained  rights  of  entry  and  rights 
to  the  five  pulpwood  species  contained  on  the 
lands  which  had  reverted.  These  taxes  con- 
tinue on  the  retained  lands. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  agree- 
ments concluded  this  year,  which  hav'e  been 
the  subject  of  questions  in  this  House.  May 
I  say  that  negotiations  with  the  ACR  have 
been  almost  continuous  since  1966  and  during 
this  time  the  company  had  taken  the  position 
that  it  would  not  discuss  the  sale  of  its  lands 
to  the  province.  Discussions  centred  on  the 
question  of  ownership  of  the  pine  on  the  lands 
retained  by  the  company  as  well  as  the  rights 
to  fishing  and  hunting  on  the  same  lands  and 
the  company's  rights  to  the  five  pulpwood 
species  on  the  lands  which  had  been  reverted 
to  the  Crown  in  1940  and  which  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed. 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  rights  to  the  pine 
and  to  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  lands  still 
retained  by  ACR,  the  area  of  which  is 
approximately  780,000  acres. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  1966  Act  de- 
nied the  railway  the  right  to  prohibit  entry 
on  these  lands  for  fishing  and  hunting  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  prohibition 
would  not  have  obtained  in  the  event  that 
the  railway  sold  its  lands.  In  other  words,  we 
could  have  been  faced  with  the  situation  in 
which  the  railway  sold  its  lands  to  other 
owners  who  could  then  have  denied  public 


entry  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Use  of  this  large  tract  of  land  could  thereby 
have  been  lost  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

With  regard  the  pine,  the  Crovm  had  early 
established  its  right  to  make  charges. 

In  recent  years,  because  the  stands  of  pine 
on  the  retained  lands  were  deteriorating  in 
quality,  the  level  of  revenue  from  the  rail- 
way has  been  decreasing. 

For  these  reasons  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  on  September  30  of  this  year  under  which 
this  government  received  a  conveyance  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  rights  in  exchange  for  the 
pine  rights. 

The  second  agreement  concluded  this  year 
dealt  with  the  company's  rights  to  the  five 
pulpwood  species  which  were  retained  until 
the  year  2010.  In  determining  the  value  of 
these  rights,  the  professional  foresters  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  of  the 
railway  applied  the  usual  evaluation  tech- 
niques upon  standing  timber  and  agreed  to 
an  evaluation  of  $4,690,000.  The  techniques 
referred  to  here  include  aerial  photography 
taken  in  1964  and  field  work  carried  out  by 
the  department  in  1965  and  1966.  Detailed 
inventories  were  arrived  at  and,  from  cull 
studies  data,  suitable  conversion  factors  were 
determined  for  each  species  and  applied  to 
the  volumes  of  timber  contained  in  the  mer- 
chantable age  classes  for  each  species.  These 
are  standard  forestry  practices  and  techniques. 

Added  to  this  evaluation  was  the  figure  of 
$1,017,272  which  was  allowed  as  the  value 
of  the  railway's  right  of  access  on  these  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  timber.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  this  right  had  been 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of 
1940.  Thus  the  total  value  of  these  five 
species  and  the  access  rights  to  the  province 
was  set  at  $5,707,272.  A  receipt  for  this  value 
has  been  issued  to  the  railway  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  and 
these  rights  reverted  to  the  Crown  under  an 
agreement  registered  April  23,    1969. 

As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  these 
rights  by  the  province,  cutting  authorities 
have  already  been  issued  this  fiscal  year  for 
a  total  of  34,000  cords  which  should  produce 
an  estimated  revenue  of  $91,000.  Previously 
the  department  received  no  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  these  five  species.  This  revenue  from 
timber  cut  replaces  the  revenue  from  pro- 
vincial land  tax  and  railway  fire  charges 
which,  for  the  current  year,  would  have  been 
$55,500. 

Apart  from  the  revenue  aspect,  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  is  now  in  a 
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much  stronger  and  better  position  from  which 
to  manage  these  lands  since  it  now  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  issuance  of  cutting 
licenses. 

Questions  have  been  asked  with  regard 
the  company's  use  of  the  receipt  for  $5,707,- 
702  and,  may  I  say  that  since  the  company 
will  not  be  filing  its  corporation  tax  return 
for  the  year  1969  until  next  year,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  use  will  be 
made  of  it.  In  any  event,  this  is  a  matter 
falling  within  the  purview  of  the  company. 

However,  The  Corporation  Tax  Act  pro- 
vides in  section  39,  subsections  1  and  2,  that 
gifts  made  to  the  province  and  supported 
by  a  receipt  may  be  deducted  from  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  up  to  the  total  income  of 
the  corporation  for  that  year  less  other  charit- 
able donations  claimed  under  the  section. 
Should  there  be  a  portion  of  the  gift  remain- 
ing after  reducing  it  by  the  amount  deduct- 
ible as  above,  then  this  balance  may  be 
carried  forward  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  immediately  following  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  same  matters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  agreements  entered  into  this 
year,  were  debated  during  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
1965  and,  for  the  details  of  that  discussion, 
I  would  refer  the  hon.  members  to  page  1383 
through  to  page  1395  of  the  1965  debates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
table  copies  of  the  current  agreement  cover- 
ing the  exchange  of  the  rights  to  the  pine  on 
the  retained  lands  for  the  rights  of  public 
entry  on  the  same  lands  and  the  agreement 
covering  the  transfer  of  the  rights  to  the  five 
pulpwood  species  to  the  Crown,  and  finally, 
a  copy  of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's statement  having  to  do  with  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway,  can  he  assure  the 
House  that  Algoma  Central  is  not  presently 
in  arrears  in  any  of  the  payments  owing  to 
the  government  from  the  various  charges  and 
taxes  for  which  it  is  responsible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  this  final  agreement  tied  up 
all  the  relationships  between  it  and  the  gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  aware  of  any  arrears  it 
presently  has. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  I 
wonder  if  the  Premier  can  indicate  whether 
the    most    recent   negotiations    had    as    their 


base  some  sort  of  an  accounting  or  actuarial 
assessment  of  the  values  of  the  transactions 
taking  place  between  the  company  and  the 
province  over  a  number  of  years,  let  us  say 
since  1940. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  the  agree- 
ments and  transactions,  as  I  have  set  them 
out,  were  just  as  they  were.  I  mean,  those 
were  the  agreements  entered  into  and  I  sup- 
pose at  the  time  considered  by  both  parties 
to  be  final  agreements. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  thinking  of  the  value  of 
the  agreements  rather  than  the  wording  of 
the  agreements  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  presume  these  agree- 
ments, the  1940  agreements  for  example, 
were  valued  at  that  time.  I  know  that  in 
some  of  the  negotiations— for  instance  from 
a  point  of  view  of  expropriation,  which  was 
an  alternative  to  what  in  fact  was  done— the 
figures  arrived  at  in  valuations  were  quite 
large  indeed,  much  beyond  this  agreement 
that  was  finally  worked  out.  I  think  we  can 
be  satisfied  that  this  is  a  very  good  deal  as 
far  as  the  government  and  the  people  of  this 
province  are  concerned.  Otherwise,  we  would 
not  have  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  further  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion, the  Algoma  Central  Railway  now  has 
access  and  considerable  rights  to  two  million 
acres  adjoining  its  line,  and  we  in  the  prov- 
ince have  by  reason  of  negotiation  taken  over 
the  rights  to  tax  the  mineral  development,  the 
extraction  of  the  timber.  The  people  of  On- 
tario also  have  the  right  to  enter  into  any 
part  of  it,  except  certain  parts  by  agreement, 
which,  by  agreement  with  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Bninelle)  are  exempt. 
Is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
fuse the  various  agreements.  The  1966  Act 
denied  the  railway  the  right  to  prohibit  entry 
on  the  lands  concerned  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, except  in  certain  circumstances;  and  those 
circumstances  were  a  plan  of  control  that  was 
approved  by  the  government.  But  the  point 
there  is,  had  the  railway  sold  those  lands, 
that  prohibition  would  have  disappeared.  It 
would  have  been  lost.  So  that  in  this  more 
recent  agreement  that  right  cannot  be  alien- 
ated from  the  Crown.  In  other  words  it  is 
ours  forever. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  one  further  supplementary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  one  further 
point,  if  I  may.    There  are  800,000  acres  that 
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have  been  retained  by  the  ACR  out  of  this 
total. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Eight  hundred  thousand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Eight  hundred  thousand. 
And  we  have  hunting  and  fishing  rights  on 
that  land. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion. I  wonder  if  the  Premier  would  feel  that 
the  statement  that  he  has  given  the  House 
today  might  be  a  subject  for  some  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  standing  committee  on 
natural  resources  and  tourism— I  believe  that 
is  the  current  name  of  it— so  that  we  could 
examine  the  papers  that  have  been  tabled 
today,  and  perhaps  go  into  it  more  fully,  even 
with  members  of  the  ACR,  before  the  com- 
mittee, to  give  further  information  from  their 
point  of  view? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  material 
has  been  tabled,  and  I  do  not  say  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  what  is  going  to  be  done 
with  it.  It  is  a  transaction  that  has  been 
completed  by  the  government.  After  you  have 
looked  at  it,  if  there  are  other  questions  I 
suppose  they  would  come  forward  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  may  I  draw  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's attention  to  it.  On  page  11  of  the  copy 
of  the  statement  that  he  made  this  morning, 
where  he  referred  to  the  prohibition  in  the 
1966  Act  withdrawing  the  right  to  prohibit 
entry  on  to  the  lands  for  fishing  and  hunting 
except  under  certain  circumstances— it  says: 
"This  prohibition  would  not  have  obtained  in 
the  event  that  the  railway  sold  its  lands." 
Why  is  that  the  case?  Because  this  was  used, 
this  was  conceded  as  a  bargaining  point  to 
the  ACR  in  return  for  which  the  goverrmient 
got  back  the  pine  and  the  timber  rights.  Why 
does  the  government  have  to  concede  the 
fact  that  if  they  sold  the  lands,  the  prohibition 
would  not  carry  along  with  the  sale  to  whom- 
ever the  new  owner  was? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  suppose  that  is  a  legal 
matter.  I  could  get  the  legal  opinion  for  you, 
but  the  effect  of  the  Act  passed  in  this  Legis- 
lature was  that  the  ACR  was  prohibited  from 
denying  public  entry.  I  am  told  the  legal 
effect  of  that  did  not  run  with  the  land;  it 
afi^ected  only  the  ACR  and  its  ownership.  If 
the  ACR  sold  the  land  the  right  of  prohibition 
would  be  there  for  any,  I  suppose,  private 
individual  or  anyone  to  whom  they  sold  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  if  the  right  of  pro- 
hibition was  a  right  of  the  ACR  alone,  why 


would  that  right  of  prohibition,  never  granted 
to  anyone  else,  carry  over  to  any  new  owner? 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    It    was    a    right,    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  ACR  had  and  it  was  de- 
stroyed, as  far  as  the  ACR  was  concerned- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  By  this  Act? 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  By  this  Act! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  why  would  it  be 
revived  if  the  ACR  sold  the  land  to  somebody 
else?   I  mean  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Because,  I  am  informed 
by  the  lawyers  here,  that  the  prohibition  of 
entry  was  by  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act. 
I  assume  from  this  that  from  a  legal  point  of 
view  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act  would  not 
apply  if  the  railway  did  not  own  it.  If  the 
land  were  separated  from  ownership— let  us 
say  it  was  sold  to  the  hon.  member  or  to 
me— then  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act  would 
not  apply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  further  supplemen- 
tary question.  Is  the  Prime  Minister  saying 
that  the  fishing  and  hunting  rights  came  under 
The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  certainly  like  to 
see  the  documentation  for  that.  That  is  a 
strange  place  to  have  these  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  no!  It  is  the  ability 
and  the  right  to  prohibit  entry  that  is  con- 
tained under  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act, 
and  that  is  what  we— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Took  away! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Destroyed  by  that  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  what  I  am  pointing 
out  is  this:  the  right  of  the  railway  in  the 
first  place  to  prohibit  anyone  from  entering 
its  lands  to  hunt  or  fish  was  a  right  contained 
in  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act.  In  order 
to  destroy  that  right  belonging  to  them,  we 
amended  The  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  final 
point  is  this:  I  think  I  understand  these  legal 
complexities.  The  government  denied  in  the 
1966  Act  the  right  to  prohibit,  but  the  whole 
basis  of  the  negotiations  was  that  if  they  sold 
the  land,  that  right  to  prohibit  suddenly  was 
revised  and  given  to  somebody  who  did  not 
have  it  in  the  first  instance.  Surely  that  is 
ludicrous,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  least  bit  ludicrous.    After  all, 
this  land  was  patented  from  the  Crown- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —to  this  railway,  there- 
fore the  Crown  gave  away  its  interests  in  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  the  government  took 
them  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then  we  took  it  back 
as  far  as  this  company  was  concerned,  but 
if  an  individual  bought  the  land,  if  he  bought 
a  lot  up  there,  I  think  he  would  only  consider 
it  fair  that  he  would  have  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit somebody  coming  on  it.  I  mean  he 
would  destroy  the  right  of  any  individual 
who  bought  a  single  lot,  for  instance,  from 
a  company  that  put  a  hunting  lodge  on  it 
or  whatever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
hunting  lodge;  it  is  another  to  have  100,000 
acres  as  a  private  fiefdom,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  not  the  hunting  lodge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  the 
question  period  and  make  this  into  a  debat- 
ing period,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  I  agree  with  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  we  should  have  a 
forum  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  it. 
This  is  a  feally  fantastic  case  history  of  how 
we  sold  our  heritage  in  the  past  and  are 
trying  to  reclaim  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  further  to  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Food  Council  on  payola. 
I  have  great  difficulty  using  the  word— payola 
—however  the  Minister  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished it. 

Will  the  Minister  recommend  to  the  At- 
torney General  that  charges  be  laid  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  the  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend, 
as  the  report  suggests  in  the  recommendations 
here  that  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  might  review  the  evidence  taken  at 
this  inquiry  with  a  view  to  deciding  what 
actions,  if  any,  should  be  taken  and  consider 
what  charges,  if  any,  should  be  laid.  I  intend 
to  refer  the  report  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  and  ask  him  if  he  would  review 
the  evidence  as  proposed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion—and I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  on  it 


particularly— is  the  Minister  considering  chang- 
ing the  marketing  programme  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  the  establishment  of  a  com-, 
mission?  That  is  a  full-time  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  a  most  interest- 
ing recommendation  in  the  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  some 
reaction  from  the  people  involved  in  the  in- 
dustry itself.  It  certainly  is  an  intriguing  sug- 
gestion and  may  have  a  very  great  deal  of 
merit. 

However,  I  think  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved, that  is  the  producers  and  the  shippers, 
the  handlers,  and  all— this  commission  is  an 
all-embracing  type  of  industry  commission- 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  review  the  report 
and  discern  the  reasons  it  is  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators,  that  such  a  com- 
mission be  formed.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  before  making  any 
commitments  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  such  a  commission  come  under  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  or  would  it  be 
established  independently  like  the  milk  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  all  of  the  report  myself— I  have  just 
looked  through  these  recommendations— but  I 
do  not  think  it  specifically  says  whether  it 
should  come  under  The  Farm  Products  Mar- 
keting Act  or  not. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  be  a  member  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts marketing  board,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  would  require  a  new  Act  or 
whether  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act, 
as  it  is  presently  constituted,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently all-embracing  to  take  care  of  these 
recommendations.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  might 
have  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act  without  introducing  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier.  Is  he  aware  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  work  force  that  had  been  working  on 
the  Bruce  power  facility  has  been  laid  off 
following  the  decision  to  change  the  location 
and  was  this  layoff  associated  with  a  policy 
decision  to  stop  the  work  on  this  atomic  power 
plant  pending  a  review  of  the  matter  by 
Ontario  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  take  that  as 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  happened  to  the  work  force  there; 
but  I  do  not  really  think  I  can  answer  the 
question. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  ruling  made  by  Mr.  Speaker  Cass,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  if  I  might  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro,  who  is  present,  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemen- 
tary question  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
vice-chairman  of  Hydro  has  to  do  with  the 
layoff  of  80  per  cent  of  the  work  force  that 
had  been  bulding  the  Douglas  Point  or  the 
Bruce  power  facility.  Was  the  layoff  asso- 
ciated with  either  a  change  in  policy  or  at 
least  a  hold  order  from  Hydro  pending  a 
review  of  the  decision  to  build  a  power  plant 
on  the  new  location? 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  it  that  a  Minister  has  referred  the 
question  to  me.  Under  the  rules  then,  I  will 
be  privileged  to  speak  about  this.  Following 
the  advice  given  to  Ontario  Hydro  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board  committee  as 
to  the  advisability  of— perhaps  I  should  word 
this  a  little  differently;  I  was  going  to  say 
seeking  another  location.  In  effect  that  is  what 
happened— it  was  decided  not  to  use  the  site 
which  had  been  cleared  at  the  Bruce  gener- 
ating station,  but  rather  to  seek  another  loca- 
tion one  mile  distant  from  the  original  site. 
Accordingly,  staff  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  preparation  of  the  site— clear- 
ing the  land,  then  using  earthmoving  equip- 
ment, levelling  the  ground  and  so  forth— 
necessarily  had  to  be  laid  off. 

I  think  this  included  something  over  100 
people.  However,  I  was  at  this  site  about  the 
second  week  in  November  in  company  with 
Mr.  McRae  who  is  also  vice-chairman  of 
Ontario  Hydro.  We  were  able  to  view  the 
proposed  new  site  and  we  noticed  that  sur- 
veyors were  at  work  there.  It  is  the  intention 
now  to  clear  another  site  of  approximately 
75  acres  which  will  be  farther  north  from  the 
site  which  had  first  been  chosen. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  the  second  site  going  to 
the  third  site? 

Mr.  Boyer:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
question  as  to  the  employment  of  personnel 
may  be  answered  in  this  way:  As  this  work 
proceeds,  more  men  will  be  taken  on  and 
will  either  come  from  the  locality  or,  if  they 
come  from  a  distance,  will  be  able  to  occupy 
quarters  in  the  construction  camp,  which  is 
on  the  total  property  of  the  Bruce  generating 
development. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  question:  can 
the  vice-chairman  assure  the  House  that  there 
is  no  delay  because  of  a  review  of  the  original 
decision  to  build  the  plant  in  that  location? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  is  going 
to  go  ahead,  but  I  think  anybody  can  realize 
that  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  change  the  location,  there  was 
not  very  much  prospect  of  further  work  being 
done  during  the  winter  in  forming  founda- 
tions and  so  forth;  that  type  of  work  must 
await  the  new  construction  season.  But  over 
the  winter  the  land  can  be  cleared  and 
preparations  made  for  a  good  start  next 
summer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  certain  vagueness 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister:  in  view  of 
the  earlier  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
I  believe,  and  certainly  of  his  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Kerr),  that  the  army  corps  of  engineers  was 
not  involved  in  the  study  of  water  conditions 
in  northern  Ontario,  would  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter explain  the  fact  that  I  can  give  him  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  was  received  by  an 
individual  in  northern  Ontario  from  the  army 
corps  of  engineers,  seeking  his  co-operation 
in  getting  information;  and  secondly  another 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  indicates  that  this 
person  received  permission  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  corps  of  engineers  through  the  de- 
partment of— 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    have    not   yet   heard   the 

question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  question  mark 
at  the  end  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  making 
a  speech;  he  has  not  asked  the  question  so 
far. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  the  Premier  explain, 
in  the  light  of  their  earlier  denials,  how  any 
of  this  took  place?  My  final  point,  and  what 
I  am  asking  him  to  explain,  is  why,  when 
this  individual  in  northern  Ontario  sought  the 
guidance  of  The  External  Affairs  Department 
because  he  thought  he  was  being  asked  to 
engage  in  subversive  activities,  he  was  told  by 
The  External  Affairs  Department  to  go  ahead 
and  co-operate  with  them  because  the  United 
States  is  a  friendly  nation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place,  once  again  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
huge  preambled  question. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  anything  about 
the  army  corps  of  engineers.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  have  never  dealt  with  the 
problem,  so  I  must  first  set  that  right.  Send 
the  correspondence  over  to  me,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  see  it.  I  do  know  we  are  co- 
operating in  northern  Ontario  with  the  federal 
government  and  the  OWRC  in  doing  some 
water  surveys.  It  could  very  well  be  that  the 
federal  government  has  some  arrangement  in- 
ternationally with  the  army  corps  of  engineers, 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  only  explanation 
that  comes  to  me  as  I  stand  here  on  my  feet. 
But  if  you  would  not  mind  letting  me  have 
your  correspondence  on  it,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  urgent  public 
importance  to  some  people  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  I  could  direct  it  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Could  the  Prime  Minister  look  into  the 
issue  that  there  are  24  students  at  Ryerson 
who  have  not  received  their  make-up  cheques 
for  about  $130  each  as  part  of  their  student 
awards  programme? 

These  cheques,  I  understand,  were  due  on 
December  1,  and  the  students  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  student  awards  office  of  the 
department  that  they  will  not  get  them  until 
January  1.  It  is  urgent,  because  apparently 
some  of  the  students  have  to  pay  their  rent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  send  this  over  to  me,  I 
would  be  glad  to  look  into  it.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis)  would  do  the  same  thing,  if 
he  had  phoned  his  office  this  morning  instead 
of  bringing  this  into  the  House.  It  is  a  straight 
question  of  just  going  to  the  administration 
and  doing  something  about  it.  It  is  the  mem- 
bers' question  period,  but  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  does  not  need  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  House,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  I  could,  I  object  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister gushing- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
The  member's  objection  is  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  They  have  phoned,  and  they 
got  a  negative  reply;  they  would  not  get 
3ie  money  until  January  1.  They  need  it  now. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  of  Education  is 
not  even  around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Then  what  are  the  kids  to 
do? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport?  I  wonder  if  he 
would  comment  on  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  Hastings  school 
county  board,  who  suggested  that  a  48-seat 
school  bus  can  legally  carry  64  passengers, 
and  that  a  school  bus  can  go  to  over  50  miles 
an  hour.  If  there  are  students  standing  in  it, 
and  it  has  to  stop  suddenly,  many  will  be 
seriously  injured.  Is  that  indeed  the  case  in 
Ontario  that  a  48-student  school  bus  can 
legally  carry  64  students? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  specific  passenger 
rating  for  school  buses  per  se.  What  the 
member  would  be  referring  to  in  his  refer- 
ence to  a  48-passenger  school  bus  carrying 
64  passengers  in  all,  would  be  the  result  of 
section  16  of  The  Public  Vehicles  Act,  that 
sets  forth  that  no  public  vehicle  shall  carry 
passengers  on  the  running  board  or  outside 
and  that  passengers  in  the  bus  standing  in 
the  aisles  shall  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
seating  capacity.  That  is  a  standard  bus 
regulation. 

This  would  apply,  I  suppose,  in  a  standard 
school  bus  being  used  for  the  transporting 
of  school  children,  except  that  in  most  cases 
a  48-passenger  bus— I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
a  standard  s  ze  or  not— would  provide  seating 
for  many  more  than  48  school  children.  But 
to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  specific  number 
of  standees  allowed  in  a  school  bus  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  number  of  standees  allowed 
in  any  public  bus. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  a  sup- 
plementary question,  Mr.  Speaker:  would  the 
Minister  not  regard  it  as  appropriate  to  make 
specific  regulations  with  regard  to  school 
buses  on  a  matter  such  as  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  reasonable  proposition,  and  it 
would,  in  my  mind,  be  one  of  the  matters 
being   considered  by   the   special   committee 
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on  school  buses— construction,  equipment  and 
regulation— that  has  been  before  the  CCMTA, 
that  is  the  official  arm  of  the  Ministries  of 
Transport  across  Canada.  References  have 
been  made  to  the  Canadian  Standards  Associ- 
ation for  vetting,  and  I  think  we  can  expect 
to  have  regulations  on  the  operation  of  school 
buses  in  due  time,  as  well  as  specifications 
relating  to  the  construction. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask 
one  more  supplementary  on  this.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  that  particular 
committee.  I  wonder  if  the  procedures  of  this 
committee  are  open,  if  we  could  find  out 
exactly  what  is   going  on  in  this  particular 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  CCMTA  I  referred 
to  is  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Motor 
Transport  Authorities,  and  includes  the  senior 
staff  members  from  all  the  provinces,  an 
organization  that  has  been  meeting  for  many 
years.  It  is  regarded  now  as  the  oflBcial  tech- 
nical arm  of  the  Ministers'  conference  com- 
mittee. That  report,  I  would  think,  would  be 
available  if  the  member  wanted  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Can  the  Minister  send  one 
over  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr,  Haskett:  I  will  see  if  I  can  find 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  a  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  on  Monday  it  stands 
adjourned  until  Thursday  next,  December  11, 
and  that  the  standing  health  and  legal  and 
municipal  committees  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  it  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  if  the 
House  sits  Monday,  and  then  adjourns  for 
two  days,  allowing  the  committees  to  com- 
plete their  work,  it  will  mean  that  members 
who  are  not  concerned  with  committee  work 
will  be  expected  to  come  back  to  the  House 
twice  during  the  one  week.  There  is  no 
problem  about  that,  other  than  it  may  be  a 
needless  inconvenience.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the    committees    might    do    their    work    on 


Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week  with  the 
House  convening  on  Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  problem  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  groups  of  people  who 
have  been  booked  before  the  committees.  If 
the  Minister  starts  shifting  the  time  around, 
then  we  are  going  to  run  into  difficulty  with 
the  people  who  will  say  they  were  booked  to 
come  before  the  committee  on  such  and  such 
a  day,  and  now  we  have  changed  the  day. 
We  ran  into  this  problem  once  before. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  that  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  no,  nol  We  changed 
it  back. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  they  changed  it  twice*^ 
That  may  be  why  they  are  a  little  sensitive 
about  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  I  am  saying  is  we 
have  gone  into  this  matter  very  carefully.  I 
appreciate  what  the  member  is  saying— I 
appreciate  the  inconvenience  it  may  cause 
some  members.  However,  in  examining  the 
work  of  the  House,  we  see  no  other  way  of 
doing  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  I  have  a 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Reilly  moves  that  Messrs.  Burr,  Evans, 
Jessiman  and  W.  E.  Johnston  be  substituted 
for  Messrs.  Brown,  Demers,  R.  M.  Johnston 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard  on  the  standing  health 
committee.  Also  that  Messrs.  G.  E.  Smith, 
W.  Hodgson  and  Kennedy,  be  substituted  for 
Messrs.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence,  Morin  and 
Winkler  on  the  standing  legal  and  municipal 
committee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Having  trouble 
getting  the  members  out? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Two  committee  meetings  at 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
raise  a  point  and  I  address  it,  I  presume,  to 
the  Prime  Minister:  would  the  Prime  Minister 
consider,  certainly  in  the  instance  of  the 
health  committee,  instituting  the  rule  that  was 
adopted  while  the  estimates  were  being  con- 
sidered by  various  committees— namely,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  party 
Whip  will  have  the  right  to  submit  to  the. 
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chairman  of  the  committee;  the  complement 
•that  will  be  on  the  committee  for  that  par- 
ticular meeting? 

The  reason  I  raise  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is  this:  I  would 
judge  that  what  is  going  to  happen  on  the 
health  committee  is  that  they  are  going  to  be 
meeting  morning,  noon  and  night  on  Tuesday 
to  try  and  get  through  all  of  these  representa- 
tions that  have  been  booked,  and  some  of  our 
members  simply  have  not  got  the  time,  or  at 
;least  their  schedules  will  not  permit  them,  to 
meet  morning,  noon  and  night.  Would  the 
Prime  Minister  entertain,  then,  the  proposition 
of  substituting,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sitting,  any  name  from  each  of  the  parties,  to 
have  the  full  complement  there  *  during  that 
sitting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  preferred  this  procedure  in  the  first 
place,  but  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  House  would  be  willing  to  accept  it, 
otherwise  I  would  have  done  this  by  way  of 
a  formal  motion.  I  would  think,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  when  we  go  into  a  revision 
of  the  rules,  this  could  be  part  of  the  standard 
procedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  Whips  could  sub- 
stitute on  our  committees.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  committees'  work  really  meaningful  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea,  so  I  am  quite  agree- 
able. We  will  withdraw  this  motion,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  House,  and  substitute  an- 
other motion  that  the  Whip  can  present 
making  provision  for  this  other  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Clerk  will  prepare  a 
form  of  new  motion  to  adopt  the  new  sug- 
gested procedure. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr,  Speaker,  could  we  revert 
back  to  this  later? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

This  will  be  an  opportune  time,  then,  to 
bring ,  before  the  House  a  ruling  of  Mr, 
Speaker  Cass. 

'  Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker  Cass  agreed  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  authority  of  standing 
coijimittees  to  make  reports  to  the  House,  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  advise  the  House  as 
follows: 

If  the  members  will  refer  to  the  order 
authorizing  these  committees,  they  will  see 
that  they  are  given  power  to  examine,  and 
enquire  into  all  such  matters  and  things  as 
may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and 


to  report  from  time  to  time  their  observations 
and  opinions  thereof.  The  members  will  agre* 
that  this  is  a  clear  statement  that  a  committee 
has  only  power  to  handle  matters  specifically 
referred  to  it  by  the  House.  In  the  matter 
at  issue  yesterday,  no  order  of  the  House  was 
ever  made  referring  Hydro  rates  to  the  stand- 
ing government  commissions  committee. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  report  of  the 
health  committee  on  matters  other  than  leg- 
islation. The  chairman  of  that  committee  was 
very  careful  to  obtain  an  order  of  the  House 
referring  the  matter  of  Brockville  Hospital 
to  this  committee  for  investigation  and  report. 
I  assume  the  reference  may  have  been  to  the 
more  recent  occasion  when  the  chairman, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Health,  read  from  what 
he  called  a  report  on  enquiries  made  by  his 
committee,  informally  and  without  reference 
from  the  House  into  various  matters.  I  must 
point  out  that  this  action  by  the  chairman 
was  in  committee  during  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  the  estimates.  He  made  no  report 
to  the  House,  nor  was  a  copy  of  the  alleged 
report  tabled. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,T~^e  6ti  Tt- 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Rise  on  a  point  of 
objection. 

Mr.  MacDonald  r  Order  and  objection  if  the 
member  will.  I  am  not  disputing  the  con- 
tention of  the  Speaker  in  his  statement  that 
there  was  no  order  from  the  House,  but  I 
submit  to  you,  sir,  that  that  is  a  legalism. 
When  we  raised  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
some  committee,  and  appropriately  the  com- 
mittee on  government  commissions,  should 
not  review  Hydro's  proposed  increase  in  rates, 
the  Prime  Minister  said,  "I  have  no  objection 
to  that";  and  as  a  result  of  him  saying  he  had 
no  objection  to  it,  the  chairman  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  a  calling  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now  that  was  tantamount  to  an  order  from 
this  House.  I  agree  it  was  not  formalized  in 
an  order,  so  the  whole  case  is  hung  on  a 
technicality.  And  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  to 
keep  faith  with  his  original  assurance  in  this 
House,  we  should  have  an  order  from  the 
government  now  to  authorize  this  committee 
to  make  its  report  back  on  the  issue  that  was 
referred  by  the  Prime  Minister's  instruction  to 
the  committee  on  goverrunent  commissions, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
lot  of  sympathy  vvith  the  position  that  the 
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member  put  forward.  It  was  the  intention 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  that  the  committee 
go  into  these  matters.  I  thought  it  was  the 
proper  place  and  the  committee  that  could, 
in  fact,  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  the 
Speaker  because  I  think  he  has  to  be  quite 
legalistic  in  his  interpretation  of  the  rules,  if 
they  are  to  be  effective  rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Premier  can  get  him 
off  the  hook. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  not  taking 
him  off  the  hook,  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
House  itself  must  always  be  paramount.  The 
Speaker  can  and  must  rule  exactly  as  the 
rules  are.  And  I  think  if  we  ever  breach  that 
situation  we  will  be  in  trouble.  But  once  he 
has  made  his  ruling,  I  would  submit  that  this 
House  could  do  anything  it  likes,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  I  suggest  we  ask  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  to  gather  the  commit- 
tee together,  and  file  whatever  report  the 
committee  decides  it  wants  to  file  with  the 
House. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  requires  a  for- 
mal motion.  I  do  not  really  think  that  it  does. 
I  think  if  the  House  agrees  that  this  is  what 
we  want  to  do,  then  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  call  the  committee  together  to 
draw  up  what  report  he  wants.  Do  we  have 
to  be  legalistic? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  make  it  a  motion 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  standing 
committee  on  government  commissions  be 
empowered,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  bring  a  report 
back  to  this  House,  covering  its  findings  when 
it  examines  the  recent  rate  increases  of  the 
Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
does  the  Prime  Minister  mean  by  "if  it  sees 
fit"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Because  I  think  it  is  up 
to  the  committee.  We  referred  the  matter  to 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  may  not 
want  to  report.  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  must 
report.   I  think  that  this  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  already  been  voted 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  if  that  is  it,  then 
the  report  will  come  back— 

Mfi  Ben:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  mo- 
tion.   In  listening  to  Mr.   Speaker  give  the 


decision  touching  on  this  matter,  he  pointed 
out  that  none  of  the  committees  that  have 
been  appointed  to  date  has  been  authorized 
to  examine  or  look  into  anything.  This  is 
what  the  import  of  his  decision  was. 

In  the  health  committee,  we  had  before  us 
different  people  in  the  medical  field  who  were 
called  by  us  to  give  their  points  of  view  on 
different  matters  of  importance  in  that  field. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  we  had  somebody 
from  the  reform  institutions  come  up  and 
give  reports— and  I  imagine  other  committees 
may  have  called  people  before  them. 

Listening  to  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  all  these  committees— except  in  the 
Brockville  Hospital  matter— have  been  improp- 
erly, without  authority,  calling  people  before 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  correct  what  has 
been  wrong,  I  would  suggest  that  the  motion 
has  to  be  changed  to  permit  all  committees, 
"if  they  see  fit,"  to  bring  in  a  report.  And 
in  the  future,  when  the  standing  committees 
are  appointed,  they  should  be  given  authority 
at  the  time  that  they  are  formed  to  call  people 
before  them  and  examine  people  and  then 
report  back.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  the 
health  committee  has  been  calling  people 
before  it  without  any  authority  whatsoever. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  committee,  especially  the 
health  committee,  has  called  people  other 
than  by  order  of  this  House.  I  think  that 
they  have  invited  people,  and  inquired  on 
these  matters;  that  is  the  position. 

Mr.  Ben:  Whether  we  invite  or  call,  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  authorized  by  the 
House  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  points  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  are  points  that 
do  not  specifically  have  to  do  with  the  motion 
presented  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  The 
remarks  and  comments,  of  course,  would 
have  to  do  with  future  proceedings  in  com- 
mittees, and  their  reporting  and  dealing  with 
the  matters.  And  perhaps  the  remarks  are 
well  taken. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  cannot  remember  it.  But  I  put  it  to  the 
House.   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  achieved  our 
purpose. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton  have  a  new  motion  now? 

Mr.  Reilly  moves  that  daily  substitution 
be  permitted  in  the  membership  of  the  stand- 
ing health  committee  and  legal  and  municipal 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  I  want  to 
raise  a  question  here  that  it  be  very  clear 
that  the  substitutions  in  the  committees  be 
made  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  believe  the  order  under 
the  new  procedures  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  notices  should  be  given  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  prior  to  the  meeting.  I 
quite  concur  with  the  hon.  member  this 
should  perhaps  be  part  of  this  motion.  Is  it 
understood  to  be  so? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  as  far  as  the  committee  on 
health  is  concerned,  that  there  not  be  too 
many  substitutions  if  it  is  possible. 

This  series  of  meetings  have  gone  on  now 
for  some  days  and  will  continue  again  next 
Tuesday.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  this— and  we  are— that  members 
of  that  committee  should  hear  whatever  is 
going  to  be  said  on  Tuesday  by  the  people 
who  have  indicated  to  the  chairman— and  I 
do  not  know  who  they  are— that  they  will  be 
speaking  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  think  that  it 
is  valuable  that  those  members  who  have 
been  on  the  committee  for  preceding  meet- 
ings, should  be  there  to  hear  them  as  they 
come  forth. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  the  Minister  has  a  lot  of 
gall,  considering  it  is  his  party's  members 
that  have  not  been  turning  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  come  off  it! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  to  this  briefly.  The  interjection  of  the 
member  for  Humber  is  very  valid  if  the  Min- 
ister is  going  to  get  up  and  deliver  a  little 
sermon  to  everybody  being  there— because 
they  had  to  scurry  like  mad  to  get  enough  to 
avoid  an  unfavourable  vote. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  privilege— the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  wish  to  make  pretty 
clear  too,  that  at  times  in  the  meetings  there 
were  more  members  not  on  the  committee 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the  hall  than  there  were 
in  committee  seats. 

Mr.  Ben:  Same  again,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  on  the  committee,  and  I  have 
attended  most  of  its  meetings  I  can  confirm 
when  the  hon.  member  says,  that  I  have 
been  there.  But  the  point  I  want  to  draw 
the  members'  attention  to,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  I  rose,  is  that  I  think  that  if 
the  word  "daily"  is  left  in  there,  the  gov- 
ernment is  maybe  not  going  to  achieve  its 
purpose.  And  I  hope  that  this  has  been  in- 
advertently put  there. 

I  would  ask  the  mover  of  the  motion 
whether  he  would  make  that  "sessional"  or 
"sitting",  or  whatever  is  the  appropriate 
terminology  substitution,  rather  than  daily. 
Because  if  you  take  this  in  the  strict  legal 
interpretation,  and  this  committee  meets 
Tuesday  morning,  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  evening  for  a  total  of  12  hours,  then 
the  same  person  who  was  placed  on  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  must 
be  there  throughout,  and  I  think  that  defeats 
the  purpose  that  we  had  in  mind.  So  it  should 
say  "sessions  of  each  sitting"— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Aff^airs):  No  sittings  or  sessions  last  for 
months. 

An  hon.  member:  Each  sitting! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "Each  sitting"— whatever 
phraseology  you  want  to  put  in.  But  there 
should  be  substitutions  for  each  sitting,  rather 
than  daily.  I  think  that  this  is  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  had  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
really  want  the  procedure  that  we  have 
followed  in  the  committees  that  were  dealing 
with  estimates,  I  think  it  was  each  sitting. 
I  think  that  is  really  where  this  practice 
originated. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order  that  was  raised,  perhaps  we 
should  be  fair  about  it  and  point  out  that 
we  have  had  as  many  as  four  committees 
meeting  at  the  same  time— and  some  of  the 
members  belong  to  two  committees.  So  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  both  com- 
mittees at  the  same  time. 

.    Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  true  of  all  parties. 
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Mr.  T/Reid:  Especially  the  has-been  party  I 

Mr.  Reilly:  Has-been,  yes.  And  particularly 
so  over  recent  weeks.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  make  an  amendment  about  future  meetings 
as  to  what  has  to  be  done,  and  how  we  are 
going  to  arrange  our  schedule,  and  how  to 
avoid  this.  But,  at  the  present  time,  I  would 
concur  with  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  member  for  York  South.  We 
should  amend  the  motion  to  read  "each 
sitting". 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  concurrence  of  all 
members  of  the  House,  the  Clerk  can  alter 
the  record  in  the  present  proceedings  to  indi- 
cate that  the  sittings  of  the  committees  are 
referred  to  rather  than  daily  substitutions. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Reilly:  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  it  not  be  understood  that  we  do  not  do 
it  in  the  middle  of  a  sitting,  but  we  do  it 
prior  to  the  sitting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  the  substitutions 
should  be  made  prior  to  each  sitting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  clerk  will  have  it 
recorded.  It  will  be  at  the  commencement 
of  each  sitting.  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  chair. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  205,  The 
Assessment  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  any  sec- 
tion after  section  7? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Wrong 
section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  discussions  on 
section  7  or  questions  or  amendments? 

Mr.  Good:  Yes.  The  two  amendments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  were  agreed  to  in  committee 
on  subclause  (e)  of  subsection  1  of  section  7, 
have  now  gradually  increased  the  business 
assessment  on  this  one  particular  section  of 
retail  operators.  I  think  a  few  comments 
would  be  in  order  here, 

;What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  up- 
grade certain  sections  of  the  retail  trade. 
Those  who  are  operating  department  stores 
have  now  been  included  in  a  new  afea  here. 


And  my  only  concern  is— I  realize  the  dif- 
ficulty in  making  this  section  so  it  will  cover 
exactly  the  people  whom  it  is  intended  to 
cover— that  throughout  this  particular  section 
dealing  with  business  tax  on  retailers  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation,  in  my  mind.    , 

When  I  enquired  whether  the  original  sub- 
clause 2  would  include  franchised  dealers,  I 
was  told  it  would.  After  a  few  days  of  dis- 
cussion in  committee,  it  was  agreed  then  that 
it  would  not  include  franchised  dealers. 

Now,  this  is  the  type  of  loose  legislation 
which  is  being  put  forward  in  The  Assessment 
Act.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  not  to  put  too  much 
intent  in  and  let  the  courts  decide.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  good.  I  think  the  intention  of 
the  legislation  should  be  clearly  put  forward. 

The  point  that  really  bothers  me  under  this 
section— the  way  it  is  still  written,  subclause 
1  and  subclause  2  and  subclause  3— is  that 
there  are  still  going  to  be  great  variations 
between  similar  branches  in  the  retail  trade. 
In  other  words,  a  drug  store  belonging  to  a 
chain  is  going  to  pay  a  different  rate  than  an 
independent  druggist,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  business. 

I  think  we  then  have  to  go  back  to  the  same 
old  philosophy:  as  long  as  business  tax  and 
property  tax  must  include  payment  for  such 
things  as  education  costs  and  welfare  costs, 
then  there  has  to  be  a  differential  on  abilit>' 
to  pay.   This  does  not  exist  in  here. 

You  can  have  a  Shoppers  Drug  Mart  being 
taxed  at  an  independent  rate  of  30  per  cent 
and,  say,  a  Tamblyns  store,  operating  on  a 
much  smaller  basis,  will  eventually  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  by  1972.  So  there 
are  still  discrepancies  in  this. 

I  appreciate  and  agree  with  the  concept 
here  of  trying  to  pull  the  large  chain  grocery 
stores  back  in  to  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate, 
but  I  still  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  desired 
in  this  business  tax  section  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  matter— and  the  Minister  might  be 
aware  of  this— where  he  has  taken  out  credit 
unions;  I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment? 

I  have  a  letter  passed  on  to  me  by  the 
assistant  assessment  commissioner  of  the 
county  of  Essex.  Even  with  the  words  "credit 
unions"  removed  from  this  section,-  it.  was 
their  opinion  that  they  could  still  be  taxed  as 
business  assessment  under  the  Act,  as  Some 
of  them  were  previously.  '    '4  ^v.;.-,;-Ji 
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Does  the  Minister  have  any  comments  on 
this? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs);  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  those  letters.  I  had  another  letter, 
sent  to  me  yesterday  by,  I  think,  the  member 
for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil)  along  the  same  line. 
We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  either 
one  of  them,  to  be  very  honest. 

I  think  part  of  the  confusion  is,  of  course, 
that  what  they  are  talking  about  now  are 
1969  taxes.  This  bill,  of  course,  deals  actu- 
ally with  1971  business  taxes  in  most  munici- 
palities. So  how  we  sort  out  this  hiatus  in 
between  I  just  do  not  know  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Ruston:  All  I  was  saying  is  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  assistant  assessment  com- 
missioner of  the  county  of  Essex,  if  this  bill 
passes  with  the  amendment  as  such,  it  was 
his  opinion— the  way  I  interpreted  his  letter- 
that  a  business  tax  could  still  be  put  on  credit 
unions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on 
section  7?  Any  other  comments  or  questions 
or  amendments  on  any  other  sections  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  thought  we 
were  doing  it  by  sections? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  have  to  say 
that,  that  is  procedure.  Tell  him  what  your 
next  section  is. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  8. 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  8,  I  understand  it  is 
the  Minister's  intent  to  include  the  receipts 
of  cable  TV  leases  and  the  telephone  receipts. 
I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  not  specified  in 
the  Act. 

Second,  the  point  was  brought  up  in  com- 
mittee about  the  necessity  of  establishing 
police  villages.  Now,  if  townships  were  given 
the  alternative  of  using  either  the  gross  receipt 
method  of  taxation  for  telephone  companies 
or  on  miles  of  line  and  they  were  given  the 
option  of  using  whichever  serves  them  better. 
This  would  eliminate  the  necessity,  would  it 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  establishing  these 
police  villages? 

Would  that  not  be  some  forward  thinking 
in  this  type  of  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  reason  police  villages  are  formed. 


Mr.  Good:  No,  but  they  are  being  formed 
for  this  purpose  in  some  instances. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  not.  All 
this  section  is,  they  are  deemed  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  else  on  section  8? 
Section  8  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments  up  to  section  20,  shall 
we  say? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  what?  I  am  not  follow- 
ing this.  Are  we  not  going  through  it  section 
by  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  is  the  next 
section  the  member  wants  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Why  can  he  not  say  section  9, 
10,  11?   Let  us  go  through  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  members  indi- 
cate the  next  one  they  want  to  speak  on. 
That  is  the  new  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  member  have  any 
questions,  comments  or  amendments  between 
section  8  and  section  20? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  First  of  all,  as  I  recall  when  we 
discussed  section  11  the  government,  or  the 
Minister,  indicated  that  the  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  gross  receipts  that  are  received  by 
a  municipality  cannot  be  increased  because 
of  federal  jurisdiction,  or  something  like  that. 
There  are  two  points  I  want  to  make.  One  of 
them  is  in  section  20,  that  also  was  in  the 
federal  jurisdiction,  or  it  was  a  constitutional 
matter. 

I  understand  that  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Aff^airs  is  going  to  a  constitutional  con- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  some 
of  the  things  that  could  be  raised  there. 

One,  this  five  per  cent  of  total  gross  re- 
ceipts, appears  to  be  one  that  the  provincial 
government  has  no  jurisdiction  over.  The 
other  one  that  I  want  to  make  is  in  line  five 
of  section  20. 

I  suggested  that  that  section  be  changed  to 
read:  "that  he  wishes  to  be  placed  on  the 
assessment  role  as  a  separate  school  supporter 
and  should  so  place  him".  I  was  informed 
that  this  was  a  constitutional  matter  and  that 
the  government  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
could  not  change  that  section  where  separate 
school  supporters  are  denied  the  right  to  make 
the  determination  as  to  whether  they  support 
the  separate  school  or  the  public  school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  there  is  a  mixed 
marriage  and  the  husband  happens  to  be  of 
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another  faith  and  his  children  are  going  to  a 
separate  school,  he  cannot  designate  his  taxes 
to  the  separate  school.  I  recall  raising  this  in 
the  committee  and  I  was  told  that  this  was 
a  constitutional  matter. 

The  only  thing  I  am  urging  of  the  Minister 
—if  he  is  going  to  a  constitutional  conference- 
is  that  this  is  an  important  matter  to  be  raised. 
I  just  happen  to  think  that  it  is  important 
that  people  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the 
decisions  as  to  where  their  taxes  go  in  respect 
to  education. 

I  would  urge  the  Minister  that  this  whole 
question  be  raised;  that  people  be  able  to 
make  that  determination.  And  the  other  one 
is  on  the  five  per  cent  of  total  gross  receipts 
from  business  in  the  telephone  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Minister  wish  to 
respond  to  these  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  I  have  just  two 
comments. 

In  section  11,  the  member  is  quite  correct, 
any  change  by  us  in  this  rate  is  ultra  vires  as 
far  as  the  province  is  concerned.  And  also 
as  to  section  20.  Do  not  ask  me  to  get  into 
the  constitutional  aspect.  It  was  Mr.  Yates 
who  put  this  at  the  committee.  The  point  is 
that  any  change  would  have  to  be  made  first 
in  The  Separate  Schools  Act.  I  am  not  a 
constitutionalist;  whether  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional problem  there,  I  do  not  know.  I  under- 
took in  the  committee  to  write  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  indicating  that  in  our 
view  the  points  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
committee  seemed  eminently  sensible  to  me, 
and  asked  them  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
amending  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

They  presumably  will  get  advice  from  their 
lawyers  as  to  whether  that  is  constitutional  or 
not.  But  I  have  said  that  in  that  letter;  I 
signed  it  yesterday,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
other  point  is  that  I  would  hope  an  oppor- 
tunity might  arise  as  far  as  section  11  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  section  for  com- 
ment? The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  I  do  not  know  if  I 
can  see  the  same  interpretation  to  this  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  section? 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa 
was  tying  the  two  sections  together  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Ben:  Shall  we  listen  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for— well,  we  will  listen  to  him  first. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  you  like  to  continue 
with  section  20?  This  has  been  brought  up; 
we  can  continue  with  section  17. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  know  if  I  agree  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  problem  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  did  not  say  there 

was. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  know,  the  hon.  Minister  did  not 
say  there  was— but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  that  there  is  not  a 
constitutional  problem  which  would  prevent 
this  Legislature  from  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  education  permitting  a  split,  a  levy. 

Furthermore,  my  interpretation  of  section 
20  is  that  the  assessor,  unless  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  adduced,  must  accept  the  state- 
ment from  the  property  owner  that  he  or  she 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  desires  to  be  a 
separate  school  supporter,  and  he  must  por- 
tion it  accordingly.  In  other  words,  if  whether 
it  is  a  husband  or  a  wife,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mixed  marriage  as  my  friend  from  Oshawa 
states,  is  irrelevant.  I  would  suggest  this  sec- 
tion would  permit  split  assessments,  unless 
there  is  something  subsequent  here,  too, 
which  would  prohibit  it.  Sir,  please  tell  us 
about  the  separate  school— the  other  Act 
which  would  have  to  be  amended. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not. We  went  into  this  in  committee  with 
great  respect.  We  had  Mr.  Yates  there— there 
was  a  good  discussion  among  the  lawyers.  It 
is  a  legal  question;  that  there  would  have  to 
be  an  amendment  to  The  Separate  Schools 
Act  first.  Within  The  Separate  Schools  Act,  I 
am  told  a  constitutional  problem  arises.  I 
cannot  go  any  further  than  that.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  The 
Separate  Schools  Act,  and  I  am  not  a  consti- 
tutional expert.  I  have  to  leave  it  at  that.  I 
think  the  committee  accepted  that  explana- 
tion from  Mr.  Yates.  I  undertook  to  take  it 
up  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  and  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Good:  Do  you  agree  with  the  concept? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  section 
20? 


Mr.   Ben:   Section  20,   although  there  are  Mr.  Ben:  Please  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

some  previous  sections.  the  hon.  Minister  nods  his  head  affirmatively— 
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I  guess  so.  Hansard  will  record  what  the  an- 
swer given  by  the  Minister  was,  it  was  "yes". 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  17.  The  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  17,  I  would 
like  to  move  an  amendment  in  there,  and 
that  is  on  section  1,  subsection  5.  In  the 
original  bill  it  states  whether  the  person  is  a 
British  subject  or  an  alien  by  inserting  by  his 
name,  and  the  quotation  "S"  or  "A"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

I  would  like  to  add  "Canadian  citizen"  in 
there,  so  that  the  clause  would  be  amended 
to  read,  "whether  the  person  is  a  Canadian 
citizen,  British  subject  or  an  alien,  by  insert- 
ing opposite  his  name,  the  letters  'CC  in 
quotes,  'BS'  in  quotes  and  *A'  in  quotes  as 
the  case  may  be".  And  then  on  clause  2, 
but  subsection  3,  on  page  20  under  subsection 
3(a)  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject,  a  Cana- 
dian citizen- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please— take  them  one 
at  a  time- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Oh  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  B.  Newman 
that  section  17,  subsection  5,  be  amended  to 
add  the  words  "Canadian  citizens"  so  that  the 
clause  will  read,  "whether  the  person  is  a 
Canadian  citizen,  British  subject  or  an  alien, 
by  inserting  opposite  his  name,  the  letters 
*CC',  *BS'  or  'A'  as  the  case  may  be". 
Did  the  Minister  get  a  copy  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  wish  to  see  this? 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Send  it  over. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Any  discussion  on  this? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  still  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that 
this  government  has  not  got  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  strike  out  the  words  "British 
subject"  and  make  them  "Canadian  citizen". 

Surely  there  is  something  great  about  being 
a  Canadian  citizen  and  people  ought  to  take 
out  Canadian  citizenship  if  they  want  the 
benefits  this  land  gives  them.  And  for  people 
to  come  here  from  any  small  little  colony 
someplace  beyond  the  Antarctic  Circle,  or 
close  to  it,  and  be  given  more  rights  than 
people  who  have  been  here  four  and  a  half 
years  or  almost  five  years  and  who  have 
helped  build  this  land  and  who  cannot  vote 
—to  give  these  people  who  just  come  in  here 
the  vote  to  me  is  a  disgrace.  . ..- -^- -•  ■- , 


It  is  about  time  this  government  did  some- 
thing to  encourage  everybody  to  take  out 
Canadian  citizenship  and  one  of  the  ways  of 
doing  it  is  to  deny  the  vote  to  everybody 
who  is  not  a  Canadian  citizen. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
speaking  to  the  amendment,  we  can  accept 
that  amendment.  I  think  perhaps  there  is  no 
harm  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  on  paper,  this  amend- 
ment then? 

Agreed  to. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  subsection 
3,  that  is  3(a)  then  would  similarly  have  to 
be  amended  if  "Canadian  citizen"  is  to  be 
added  with  British  subject.  The  letters  "CC", 
"BS"  may  be  omitted  and  such  omission 
signifies  that  the  person  is  entered  on  the  roll 
as  a  Canadian  citizen  or  British  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  give  you  a  copy 
of  that. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right,  can  we 
pass  that  and  just  make  sure  the  legislative 
counsel  has  a  look  at  it?  But  I  think  that 
sounds  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  else  under  section 
17? 

Mr.  Good:  I  have  some  comments  and  an 
amendment  on  section  17. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  should  finish  section  17 
first,  then. 

Mr.  Good:  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
make  my  comments  in  the  House  very  brief 
under  the  matter  of  putting  on  the  roll  the 
market  value  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  one 
figure  which  includes  the  land  and  the 
building. 

I  have  said  it  in  committee  and  I  would 
like  to  put  it  on  the  record  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  hardship  to  the  small  man 
on  the  street  who  is  going  to  try  to  appeal 
his  assessment.  In  no  way  can  he  get  the 
figure  to  show  how  much  his  land  is  assessed 
at  and  how  much  his  building. 

Now,  the  part  that  irks  me  more  than  any- 
thing is  the  assessment  department,  the  people 
to  whom  he  is  appealing,  which  will  have 
that  figure.  About  two  notches  behind  his 
appraisal  card  there  will  be  some  scribbled 
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notes  of  what  his  land  is  worth  and  what 
his  building  is  worth,  but  he  will  not  have 
access  to  that.  All  he  will  have  is  what  they 
say  is  the  market  value  of  the  whole  parcel, 
including  land  and  buildings. 

Now,  it  may  be  all  right  when  you  want  to 
deal  with  appeals  from  large  downtown 
places,  you  do  not  want  them  to  know- 
places  like  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  you 
do  not  want  them  to  know  what  you  are 
assessing  the  building  and  what  you  are 
assessing  the  land  at.  But  what  you  have  put 
in  here  is  going  to  be  a  hardship  against  the 
small  man  trying  to  appeal  his  assessment  at 
market  value,- unless  he  is  given  the  same  in- 
formation that  the  assessment  department  will 
have  that  shows  the  division  between  his 
land  and  his  building.  You  would  not  accept 
this  argument  in  committee,  and  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  accept  it  here.  But  I  would 
like  the  rest  of  the  members  in  the  House  to 
know  what  this  is  going  to  do  to  the  average 
small  person  trying  to  appeal  his  assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Of  course,  we  are 
talking  about  two  entirely  different  things. 
What  I  would  not  accept  in  the  committee 
was  the  proposition  which  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  select  committee  either— that 
there  should  not  be,  on  the  assessment  notice, 
a  division  between  land  and  buildings.  The 
committee,  I  think  wisely,  agreed  with  me. 

What  you  have  just  said,  with  great  respect, 
I  do  not  agree  with  because  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  appraisal  card  will  be  available 
to  a  small  homeowner  or  to  the  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal. 
That  information  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Minister 
implying  that  the  information  on  the  appraisal 
card  will  show  the  breakdown  between  land 
and  buildings,  and  will  be  available  to  the 
property  owner? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  may  not  neces- 
sarily show  a  breakdown. 

Mr.  Good:  Oh,  it  may  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No.  It  may  not,  be- 
cause he  may  not  have  broken  it  down.  He 
may  not  break  it  down  for  his  own  purposes. 
What  he  is  interested  in,  is  arriving  at  one 
final  value— whether  he  does  it  by  saying  it 
is  worth  "X"  number  of  dollars,  or  whatever 
he  may  work  at  it  in  two  or  three  different 
ways.  Whatever  information  he  has  collected 
will  be  available  on  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Good:  My  contention  is  that  it  should 
be  broken  down.    I  will  move  on  to  the  next 


point,  and  that  is,  in  the  new  Act,  you  have 
relieved  the  assessor  of  the  necessity  to  take 
a  dog  census— without  conferring  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and  making 
him  get  rid  of  his  bill  which  makes  dog  licen- 
sing mandatory  in  the  municipality. 

Now,  I  was  given  to  understand  in  com- 
mittee that  the  assessment  department  is 
working  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food— that  his  Sheep,  Livestock  and  Poultry 
Protection  Act  would  become  permissive. 
Well,  asking  in  the  House  the  other  day  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
making  a  change  in  it,  or  at  least,  he  had 
not  up  until  that  time. 

If  a  municipality  has  to  license  dogs,  as  it 
has  to  under  that  Sheep,  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Protection  Act,  it  is  going  to  have  to 
have  a  census  of  the  dogs.  Now  the  assess- 
ment people  are  going  around  to  every  house 
in  the  municipality.  Surely,  it  is  not  beneath 
their  dignity,  as  you  implied? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  did  not  imply  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Good:  You  implied  in  committee  that 
you  would  not  ask  a  highly  trained  assessor, 
who  holds  a  degree  and  something  from 
Queen's  University  extension  branch,  to  take 
a  canine  census  around  a  municipality.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  it,  I  think  it  is  good 
common  sense.  When  you  have  somebody 
going  around  every  house  in  town— 

An  Hon.  member:  —counting  the  dogs. 

Mr.  Good:  Counting  the  dogs  while  he  is 
going— if  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
is  going  to  make  this  municipality  put  dog 
tags  on. 

Why  did  the  Minister  not  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  say: 
"Get  rid  of  your  other  Act,  which  makes  it 
compulsory"?  Because  there  is  no  co-oper- 
ation among  the  departments.  That  is  the 
whole  trouble. 

If  you  do  not  do  this,  think  what  is  going 
to  happen.  The  municipality  is  going  to  have 
to  send  someone  around  on  the  heels  of  the 
assessor  to  take  a  canine  census  in  the  munici- 
pality. Therefore,  I  move  that  subsection  1, 
of  section  17  be  amended,  by  adding  thereto, 
paragraph  22  as  follows:  "The  number  of 
dogs  and  the  number  of  bitches." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  indicated  the  other 
day  that  that  Act  will  be  amended  to  make 
it  permissible.  And  this  I  do  not  think  is 
necessary.  :    >.     ; 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is  not 
good  enough.  It  should  be  mandatory.  It  is 
a  bitch  of  a  problem. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  A  dog  problem  too? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  amendment  still  to 
be  placed  after  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
speak? 

Mr.  Good:  You  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  it.  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  I  have  been  discussing  this  matter. 
The  point  of  making  it  permissive  legislation 
would  clear  the  whole  thing  up.  I  have  asked 
the  legal  branch  in  our  department  to  take 
a  look  at  the  Act  and  get  this  done. 

Now  the  session  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  a  special 
amendment  to  that  Act  right  now,  before  New 
Year's.  But  surely  we  can  deal  with  it  right 
afterward,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
and  take  care  of  it. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  so  well 
know  the  local  assessors,  as  they  went  around, 
just  listed  the  dog  and  so  provided  a  dog  tag 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  If  the  urban 
areas  object  to  this  procedure  going  on  we 
will  have  to  find  some  other  way  of  doing  it. 
But  the  rural  areas,  I  do  not  think,  are  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  some  other  municipal 
expense  will  have  to  be  incurred  to  collect 
the  dog  tax,  and  to  do  the  assessing  in  this 
way. 

That  is  something  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  out,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other 
matters  throughout  the  year.  I  think  we  can 
look  after  it  without  too  much  diflSculty  in 
the  municipality  if  we  make  it  permissive. 

But  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  anybody  to  interpret  this  permissive- 
ness as  meaning  that  the  rural  municipalities 
are  expected  to  abandon  The  Dog  Tax  Act. 
Because  from  that  revenue,  they  provide 
financial  protection  to  the  property  of  the 
livestock  owners  for  any  damages  incurred 
by  dogs  in  their  municipality. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  again  state  that  I  hope  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  realizes  that  when  the 
assessors  refuse  to  take  the  canine  census,  the 
municipality  is  going  to  eat  up  all  of  its  dog 
tax    revenue,    by    having    to    send    its    own 


assessors  around  to  take  a  dog  census.    It  is 
ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  are  you  suggest- 
ing? That  we  do  or  we  do  not? 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  sure.  But  let  the  assessors 
take  the  canine  census.  They  are  not  going  to 
take  it  for  you  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  do  not  preclude  our 
not  doing  it.  But  what  we  do  not  want  to  do 
is  to  be  tied  down  to  do  it.  The  whole  area 
of  census  taking,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way, 
which  has  been  done  by  assessors  in  the  past, 
in  our  view,  can  be  done— and  I  have  men- 
tioned this  before— very  well,  perhaps  by 
university  students,  perhaps  even  high  school 
students,  perhaps  they  should  be  21  and 
over— during  the  summer  months. 

In  our  mind,  the  function  of  assessing  can 
be  separated  from  the  function  of  taking  the 
census.  And  it  may  be  done  by  two  different 
people  in  the  course  of  doing  it.  If  it  is  going 
to  cause  a  great  inconvenience  in  some  muni- 
cipality not  to  take  it,  then  undoubtedly  we 
will  end  up  taking  it.  We  would  prefer  not 
to  be  tied  down  strictly  to  having  it  on  the 
roll,  as  such. 

Mr.  Good:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
Minister  is  bending  a  little.  Instead  of  having 
the  assessors  put  on  the  dog,  I  am  glad  now 
he  will  let  them  put  the  dog  on  the  roll. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  then  willing 
to  withdraw  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Good:  All  right.  I  will  withdraw  llie 
amendment  on  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  amendment  withdrawn? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  it  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  shame! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  else  on  section  17? 
Section  18  then?  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  very  brief. 
On  section  18,  I  want  to  speak  for  just  a 
moment  on  behalf  of  the  farmers*  daughters. 
In  section  18,  the  daughters  are  treated  as 
second  class  citizens,  and  I  think  that  this 
Act  should  be  changed  so  that  farmers' 
daughters  are  treated  the  same  as  farmers' 
sons. 

Surely  a  number  of  the  members  in  this 
House  have  some  aflSnity  for  farmers'  daugh- 
ters. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that 
some  even  married  them.  So  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  that 
he    ought    to    be    saying    in    this    area— that 
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farmers*  daughters  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  farmers'  sons.  Where  presently  the  legisla- 
tion sets  up  some  kind  of  seniority  rule— and 
obviously  I  am  not  opposed  to  seniority— I 
think  it  should  be  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
This  section  18  denies  them  that  right  of 
equal  seniority  rights. 

I  just  make  that  comment  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  sexes  should  be  treated  equally, 
and  that  farmers'  daughters  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  as  well  as 
sons. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on 
section  18?  How  about  19? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  we  have  a  Ministerial  reply 
to  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments,  questions,  or 
amendments  to  any  section  between  20  and 
30? 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North.  Which 
section? 

Mr.  Good:  I  would  like  to  know  of  the 
Minister  why,  under  section  20,  the  acreage 
referring  to  farms  is  20,  and  now,  when  we 
get  over  to  section  29,  where  the  municipality 
may  pass  bylaws  excluding  farms,  the  acreage 
goes  down  to  five  acres  which  is  designated 
as  a  farm?  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
two  different  classifications? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  was  the  first 
one? 

Mr.  Good:  The  first  one  had  to  do  with  the 
franchising.  Under  section  20  a  farm  is  shown 
as  20  acres— not  section  20,  the  one  the  mem- 
ber just  spoke  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Section  19?  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Good:  You  use  one  acreage  to  desig- 
nate a  farm  in  one  section  and  in  the  other 
section  you  use  a  different  acreage,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  was  the  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  an  answer  forth- 
coming? Any  other  questions  then  up  to 
section  30? 

Between  sections  30  and  40? 

Mr.  Good:  Section  31.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  fixed  assessment  on  golf  courses.  I  can 
appreciate  very  much  what  this  section  is 
trying  to  do  and  I  am  not  all  that  sure  that  it 
is  accomplishing  what  its  intent  is. 


I  realize  that  many  golf  courses  are  in  areas 
where  land  values  have  increased  tremen- 
dously. I  think  there  is  a  valid  point  in  trying 
to  keep  golf  courses  as  golf  courses  in  built-up 
areas.  The  green  belt  effect  of  them  being 
there,  I  think,  adds  much  to  our  city  life. 

We  had  representation  stating  that,  under 
fixed  assessment,  with  golf  courses  in  areas 
where  the  land  values  have  risen  to  such  an 
extensive  value  that  they  could  well  lose  their 
equity  within  a  period  of  12  years.  This  con- 
cerns me  in  one  sense  and  in  the  other  man- 
ner I  can  see  that  there  should  be  a  recapture 
of  that  taxation  if  the  golf  course  is  ever  sold 
for  profit  by  the  owners. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  up  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Of  the  350-odd  golf  courses 
in  the  province  there  are  only  15  enjoying  a 
fixed  assessment  at  the  present  time,  we  were 
told.  It  was  indicated  that  some  municipalities 
are  hesitant  to  enter  into  a  fixed  assessment 
agreement  with  golf  courses. 

I  would  think  that  there  would  be  good 
cause  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  change 
the  wording  that  any  municipality  "shall, 
when  required,  enter  into  an  agreement",  or 
else  provide  an  appeal  procedure  whereby 
the  golf  course,  if  refused  by  the  municipality 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  could  appeal  to 
the  Minister  or  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister's  com- 
ments on  that  point  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  not,  at  this 
point,  want  to  make  the  section  compulsory. 
The  idea  of  appeal  perhaps  has  some  merit. 
I  undertook  at  the  committee  meeting  to 
discuss  this  whole  principle. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of— flak, 
I  thmk  was  the  term  I  used-generated, 
mainly  from  York  county  and  particularly 
from  Thomhill.  The  latest  understanding  that 
we  have  is  their  taxes  may  rise  about  ten 
per  cent,  which  I  do  not  think  is  quite  as 
serious  as  it  has  been  described.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  perhaps  it  is  more  than 
that. 

The  principle  behind  section  31,  as  I 
explained  in  the  committee,  in  many  ways 
may  be  a  wrong  principle.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  all  of  us  at  the  committee  agreed  with 
its  intent  and  wanted  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  think  section  31  can,  and  will,  work. 
It  perhaps  needs  some  modification.  I  under- 
took to  meet  again  with  the  newly  formed 
golf  club  association,  and  to  discuss  this 
matter    with    both    the    Ontario    Municipal 
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Association   and   the    association    of    mayors 
and  reeves,  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  golf  club  association 
yesterday  setting  out  their  views— recognizing 
that  there  was  not  to  be  a  change  in  section 
31  at  this  time,  but  looking  forward  to  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  same 
section  31.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the 
Minister  is  going  to  review  section  31,  be- 
cause the  Ontario  Golf  Association  did  indi- 
cate that  there  could  be  an  average  increase 
of  assessment  by  20  or  30  times— and  in  some 
cases  even  40  and  50  times— the  present 
assessment.  Obviously,  if  this  is  a  fact,  then 
many  golf  courses  are  going  to  go  out  of 
business. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  committee  hearing 
—we  find  something  like  250,000  people 
participating  in  the  game.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  factory  workers 
who  are  able  to  participate,  as  opposed  to 
what  prevailed  previously  when  the  game  was 
really  for  the  wealthy  and  the  elite  of  this 
country. 

The  game  has  now  been  reduced  to  the 
worker  level.  At  least,  he  can  throw  that  $100 
set  over  his  back  and  go  out  and  play  a 
game,  as  opposed  to  those  people  that  ov^ni 
electric  carts  with  a  $1,000  golf  set  in  the 
back. 

Now,  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  them. 
It  does  not  really  matter  about  assessment 
for  them,  I  am  sure  that  they  can  pay  their 
way.  But  I  visualize  at  these  golf  courses  the 
green  fee,  which  is  now  probably  $2.50  or 
$3,  going  up  to  $7,  $8  or  $10.  Obviously  this 
will  curtail  any  playing  for  a  great  number 
of  people  in  this  province. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  also  concerned 
that  golf  courses  provide,  in  the  winter 
particularly,  an  area  where  youth  can  spend 
some  leisure  time  and  at  no  cost  to  the  muni- 
cipalities or  the  participants.  Most  golf  courses 
are  available  for  winter  activities. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  that  the  Minister 
thought  I  was  making  a  free  enterprise 
speech  in  support  of  golf  courses.  I  reminded 
him  at  the  time  that,  in  the  brief  of  the 
Ontario  golf  association,  they  pointed  out 
the  vitality  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  had  built  the  golf 
courses  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  want 
to  remind  this  House  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  going  to  destroy  the  golf  courses  in 
this  province  as  well.  They  may  have  built 
them,  but  they  will  destroy  them,  in  turn. 


I  am  in  favour  of  providing  some  basis 
that  allows  golf  courses  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate. The  suggestion  was  that  they  should  be 
assessed  in  some  way  comparable  to  farms. 
I  am  not  too  sure  that  I  agree  with  that,  but 
surely  we  can  find  an  area  between  farm 
assessment  and  residential  assessment  for  golf 
courses. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  jeopardize  them 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  going  to  go  out 
of  business— there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in 
this  area.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  is 
something  like  375  golf  courses,  and  as  I  said, 
there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  partici- 
pating now.  My  guess  is  that  if  you  went 
back  ten  years,  you  would  have  been  very 
fortunate  to  find  50,000  people  participating. 
But  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  grovvi;h  of 
the  game  and  the  participation  of  a  great 
number  of  people  who  could  ill  afford  to 
participate  before. 

So  I  urge  upon  the  Minister  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  in  this  area  so  that  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  some  vehicle  that  would 
continue  the  growth  that  has  been  going  on 
in  the  past.  I  think,  because  of  the  monotony 
in  industry  today,  we  just  have  to  find  ways 
to  provide  some  outlets  for  people.  And  we 
are  now  also  reaching  an  area  of  technological 
advance  where  there  is  going  to  be  more 
leisure  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  of  the  government  got 
into  this  area  and  provided  a  number  of  pro- 
vincial golf  courses,  municipal  golf  courses, 
along  with  pay  as  you  play  public  and  private 
courses  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  section  then? 
Between  30  and  40? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  propose  an  amendment  to  section  27(1), 
page  27. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  member  say  27? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  page  27.    I  will  propose 
the  amendment:  That  a  new  subsection  2  be 
added  to  section  27  after  subsection  1;  and 
all  subsequent  subsections  be   renumbered: 
Any    re-assessment    carried    out    under 
section  27(1)  shall  not  be  effective  until  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  re-assessment 
on  the  relative  share  of  the  total  tax  burden 
to  be  carried  out  in  each  class  of  assess- 
ment enumerated  in  section  17(1),  15  to  18 
inclusive  under  the  re-assessment  as  com- 
pared to  present  assessment  has  been  de- 
termined, published  and  reviewed  at  public 
hearings  in  each  municipality  if  such  hear- 
ings are  requested  by  50  ratepayers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  really  saying  here 
is  that  we  do  not  know  as  we  debate  and 
pass  this  bill,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial shift  from  industry  to  residential  prop- 
erty owners.  We  had  a  prime  example  in  the 
town  of  Ajax  that  was  alluded  to  by  my 
leader  when  this  bill  was  first  introduced.  In 
1968  when  there  was  a  re-assessment  or  there 
was  a  whole  re-assessment  programme  in 
Ajax  and  there  was  a  substantial  shift  to  the 
residential  taxpayer.  Where  they  previously 
had  achieved  a  fair  industrial/residential  ratio, 
they  now  find  that  this  ratio  is  falling  more 
heavily  on  the  residential  side. 

All  this  motion  does  is  say  that  until  we 
are  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  not  going  to 
be  the  shift  from  industrial  assessment  to 
residential  assessment,  that  we  do  exactly 
what  my  motion  says.  I  think  it  is  very 
serious  and  even  in  the  committee  I  recog- 
nized that  the  Minister  did  make  some 
changes  in  section  40—1  believe  it  was,  section 
40— and  he  added  some  additional  things 
where  the  individual  could  make  an  appeal 
of  his  assessment,  and  I  recognize  that  that 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  with 
great  respect  to  the  Minister,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  it  does  not  achieve  the  possi- 
bilities of  curtailing  any  shift  in  the  industrial/ 
residential  ratio.  And  this  party  is  concerned 
that  we  do  not  put  any  additional  burden  on 
the  residential  taxpayer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  provide  in  th's  bill  the  vehicle 
that  would  at  least  make  a  substantial  review 
of  every  situation  before  we  go  ahead  and 
carry  out  this  assessment  Act.  So  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  my  resolution,  because  I 
think  it  would  guarantee  protection  to  the 
residential  taxpayer  who  is  overburdened  now 
with  municipal  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Minister  wish  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  replied  to  this 
extensively  in  committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  To 
begin  with,  of  course,  there  is  no  definition 
and  no  way,  therefore  that  you  can  put  in 
the  Act  the  word  "re-assessment".  Assessing 
goes  on  continually.  We  know  what  we  mean 
by  re-assessment  but  it  is  not  defined.  This 
re-assessment  could  be  an  increase  of  the 
assessed  value  of  a  house  from  $4,000  to 
$4,050  and  we  know  what  the  member  means, 
that  that  term  in  itself  would  not  fit  in.  The 
member  makes  mention  of  a  great  problem 
with  this  section;  I  explained  this  fully  in 
committee.  The  roll  under  this  section  might 
never  be  closed;  no  taxes  could  be  levied  on 
any  basis.  There  has  to  be  some  finality.  I  am 


as  aware  of  the  problem  of  shifts  as  anyone 
else  in  this  House,  in  fact  I  think  I  live  with 
it  daily.  How  are  we  going  to  try  and  pre- 
vent it? 

I  think  the  member  would  want  to  be  fair. 
In  Ajax  I  gave  figures  in  the  committee,  but 
in  Ajax  actually,  other  than  the  normal  in- 
crease in  taxes,  school  taxes  and  so  on,  some 
48  per  cent  of  the  taxes  in  Ajax  were  less 
than  they  were  last  year.  In  effect,  about 
half  of  them  went  up  residentially  and  half 
of  them  went  down,  if  you  take  out  the  in- 
crease which  was  occasioned  last  year  by 
higher  expenses.  So  there  was  not  the  shift 
in  Ajax  of  the  proportion  which  the  member 
or  his  leader  talked  about  or  I  myself  was 
once  as  concerned  with. 

We  did  put  in  subsection  5  of  section  40, 
which  I  think  covers  what  this  action  pur- 
ports to  do.  "The  assessment  commissioner 
shall  publish,  and  so  on,  any  significant  and 
unusual  change  in  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment." This  is  precisely  what  we  have  in 
mind.  I  think  it  gives  the  commissioner,  the 
department,  and  the  Minister,  the  flexibility 
to  do  what  the  member  wants  to  do  and  I 
can  assure  him  that  these  facts  are  going  to 
have  to  be  known  before  a  roll  can  be  closed 
and  before  appeal  procedures  can  begin.  The 
amendment,  with  great  respect,  and  we 
covered  it  thoroughly  in  committee,  just  will 
not  work  that  way.  I  think  we  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  with  the  new  subsection  5  of 
section  40. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Min- 
ister enlighten  me  further  to  this  new  section 
under  40,  where  information  is  made  public? 
I  suppose  the  municipal  council  then  feels  that 
its  real  assessment  is  going  to  be  detrimental 
or  briefly  what  the  appeal  procedure  then 
to  the  OMB  is  recommended.  The  munici- 
pality can  appeal  the  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Sure. 

Mr.  Good:  Of  the  area  as  well  as  the  indi- 
viduals to  the  local  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  can  cause  to 
have  appealed  every  assessment  if  they  want 
to. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  Minster  a  question  with 
regards  to  the  equalization  factor?  Has  the 
individual  the  right  to  appeal  the  equalization 
factor  as  set  out  by  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  municipalities 
do,  yes. 
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Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  principle  involved  in  this  section  is 
getting  the  maximum  amount  of  money  to  the 
increment  in  land  value  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
In  other  words,  I  think  herein  lies  a  great 
source  of  revenue  for  government  in  that  all 
land  sold  on  a  speculative  basis,  where  there 
is  great  profit  involved,  that  the  final  selling 
price  should  be,  as  a  gauge  and  to  recapture 
reciprocal  taxes  not  paid  over  the  years. 
Herein  you  have,  I  think,  done  a  good  job  in 
capturing  money  here,  protecting  the  tax- 
payer, but  I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister 
would  advise  the  feasibility  of  all  land  sold 
for  speculation,  that  there  be  a  reciprocal 
clause  that  the  municipality  would  enjoy  in 
the  profits  at  the  selling  price  time. 

The  municipality  be  empowered  to  recover 
the  unpaid  taxes  over  the  years.  I  think  the 
government  has  done  a  good  job  there  but  I 
am  wondering  if  you  could  carry  it  in  the 
overall  assessment  picture  down  the  line  as 
over  the  years  there  have  been  great  profits 
coming  from  land  speculation  and,  in  this 
way,  the  municipality  could  be  covered. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This,  of  course,  is 
inherent  in  our  proposal  for  a  capital  gains 
tax  which  the  white  paper  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment also  says  there  should  be. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  we 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  capital  gains  tax 
is  because  of  the  speculative  profits  on  lands. 
The  only  problem  that  I  have,  and  with 
which  you  agree,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
municipalities.  As  proposed  in  either  of  the 
white  papers,  the  capital  gains  tax  would 
accrue  to  the  federal  and  provincial  levels  but 
not  the  municipal  level.  We  have  to  figure 
out  some  way  of  getting  some  of  that  back 
to  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Pilkey's  motion  will  please  say  "aye."  Those 
opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  this  bill?  Anything  up  to 
section  50? 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
wants  to  speak  to  section  50.  My  question 
was,  are  there  any  comments  up  to  section  50? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  have  one  on  43. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  section  43. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again 
like  to  propose  a  resolution  or  a  motion  to 
add  the  following  words  to  section  43,  1(a): 

That  this  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
alterations  or  enlargement  of  residential 
properties  assessed  at  less  than  $40,000  for 
the  first  three  years  after  alteration  or 
enlargement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  what  I  am  saying 
here  is  that  where  a  resident  makes  some 
alteration  or  improvement  to  his  home,  this 
would  give  him  some  incentive  if  the  taxes 
were  not  raised  for  a  three-year  period. 

I  recall  in  the  committee  when  I  raised  this 
question  that  one  of  the  Minister's  resources 
people  outlined  a  case  in  Toronto  where  there 
were  a  number  of  homes  that  were  reno- 
vated and  I  think  the  purchase  price  was 
something  like  $6,000  and  he  sold  them  for 
$32,000.  Under  this  resolution  there  would 
be  no  taxes  for  a  three-year  period.  That  is 
an  extreme  case  and  surely  under  appropriate 
legislation  we  can  take  care  of  those  kinds  of 
situations.  What  I  am  really  talking  about  is 
a  single-family  residence  and  surely  we  can 
spell  it  out  that  it  applies  only  to  a  single* 
family  residence  where  the  owner  makes  some 
improvement  on  his  home. 

There  is  another  way  of  attacking  this.  I 
suppose  you  could  say  that  the  first  $3,000 
of  additional  assessment  for  improvements 
would  not  count  for  a  three-year  period. 
Really  I  have  no  strong  feelings  either  way  as 
long  as  we  provide  some  vehicle  that  would 
give  the  residents  of  Ontario  incentive  to 
beautify  or  alter  their  homes  or  add  some 
amenity  without  immediately  finding  them- 
selves with  an  additional  tax  bill. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  speaking  specifically  to 
any  commercial  enterprise  that  would  exploit 
ths  resolution,  and  I  do  think  we  can  provide 
language  that  would  deny  those  people  that 
would  attempt  to  exploit  this  kind  of  resolu- 
tion. 

This  is  not  really  something  new  that  we 
are  proposing.  It  has  been  proposed  in  many 
municipalities  by  many  people.  I  really  do 
think  that  if  we  are  serious  about  this  situa- 
tion, the  leadership  has  to  come  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  as  opposed  to  the  municipalities 
doing  it.  I  would  not  think  that  we  should 
even  provide  permissive  legislation  and  I  have 
heard  advocates  before  say  that  we  should 
provide  permissive  legislation  so  that  munici- 
palities can  make  the  determination.  I  think 
we  ought  to  say,  at  the  provincial  level,  that 
there  is  a  three-year  moratorium  for  people 
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that  make  alterations  or  enlargements  to  their 
residences. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
press sympathy  for  the  point  of  view  put 
forward  by  the  member  in  committee.  We  had 
a  good  discussion  about  this  in  committee. 

Frankly,  there  are  two  points  that  need  to 
be  made.  One  is,  of  course,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  committee,  that  if  this  amendment  went 
through,  someone  who  owned  a  $20,000  house 
could  put  on  a  $19,000  addition  and  not  pay 
any  assessment  tax  on  it  for  three  years.  The 
member  said  that  is  an  extreme  example,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  could  happen. 

I  suggested  in  committee  that,  particularly 
at  municipal  election  time,  a  number  of 
politicians  decide  to  talk  about  the  particular 
problem  which  the  member  raised.  For- 
tunately at  the  committee  the  other  night  we 
had  five  or  six  of  the  assessors  of  the  province 
there— some  of  the  best  assessors— and  the 
committee  was  able  to  question  them  exactly 
on  what  happened  when  somebody  spent 
$1,000  on  his  house,  or  fixed  up  his  recreation 
room,  and  I  think  the  members  there  were 
convinced  that  the  problems  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  simply  do  not  exist. 

We  are  talking  about  two  different  things, 
really,  in  many  ways:  housekeeping  and  actual 
improvements— and  I  have  had  a  number  of 
instances  since  I  have  been  Minister,  of  people 
coming  to  me  with  this  specific  problem,  and 
with  every  one  that  I  have  examined,  it  just 
has  not  been  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments  to  section  43?  Any 
further  comments,  questions  or  amendments 
to  this  bill?  Section  50? 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  My  original  concern  with  this 
section  was  that  the  assessment  review  court 
was  going  to  be  set  up  as  a  very  judicial 
body  which  would  frighten  the  average  small 
homeowner  of  ever  wanting  to  go  to  make  an 
appeal.  Now  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case  and  the  reprinted  bill,  of 
course,  has  excluded  the  provision  where  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  had  to  be  law- 
yers, and  I  have  been  told  now  that  this  will 
follow  along  lines  similar  to  our  existing  two 
courts  of  revision. 

Under  clause  (b)  of  subsection  4,  of  section 
50,  it  says,  "being  in  attendance  as  a  witness 
refuses  to  take  an  oath."  What  are  the  im- 
plications here,  Mr.   Chairman,  through  you 


to  the  Minister,  of  persons  whose  religious 
convictions  do  not  permit  them  to  take  oaths, 
many  of  whom  I  have  in  my  area?  How 
would  they  be  affected  by  that  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  this  section  is 
right  out  of  the  old  Act,  is  it  not?  It  is  from 
the  old  Act.  In  the  note  that  the  staff  have 
just  sent  me  they  say  they  may  affirm,  rather 
than  take  an  oath. 

Mr.  Good:  The  other  comment  I  would  like 
to  make  is  under  section  6.  I  presume  this 
reprint  clarifies  my  objection  in  committee 
the  other  day  dealing  with  the  locations  at 
which  the  assessment  review  court  will  sit, 
and  I  presume  this  legal  jargon  overcomes 
that  objection? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  or 
questions  on  this  bill? 

Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Mr.  PJlkey:  What  about  voting  on  my 
amendment  to  section  43? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh  yes,  that  was  to  section 
43?  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa— was  that 
one  he  had?  For  what  section? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  proposed  an  amendment  on 
section  43,   1(a). 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  where  the— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  subsection  does  not  apply 
to  alteration,  or  enlargement  of,  residential 
properties  assessed  at  less  than  $40,000.  We 
did  not  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  think  this  would  prob- 
ably fall  under  the  same  category  as  previous 
motions  affecting  taxation. 

Mr.  Good:  This  eliminates  taxes. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh,  no.  This  does  not  add  any 
taxes,  this  eliminates  them. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  even  worse. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  does  not  fall  into  the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  is  right.  On  the  other  motion,  I  still 
have  a  ruling  to  provide,  which  I  will  do  in 
a  moment.  Perhaps  this  particular  motion 
works  the  opposite  way. 

Therefore,  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pilkey 's 
motion  will  please  say  "aye".  Those  opposed 
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will   please    say   "nay".    In  my   opinion   the 
"nays"  have  it. 

Shall  this  bill  as  amended  be  reported? 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  59. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  59?  All  right.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  member  will  permit  me  to  give 
the  ruling  in  connection  with  the  matters 
raised  last  night  and  requested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa,  who  had  asked  me  to  re- 
view a  ruling  I  had  given  with  respect  to 
certain  motions  for  amendment  that  had  been 
given  to  this  bill. 

I  find  that  the  precedents  of  this  House,  as 
well  as  other  jurisdictions  following  the  Brit- 
ish Parliamentary  system,  make  it  quite  clear 
that  any  motion  which  will  have  the  result 
of  imposing  any  tax,  whether  at  the  provincial 
or  municipal  level,  or  which  will  appropriate 
public  funds  to  any  specific  purpose,  is  out- 
side the  competence  of  a  private  member  and 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

Rule  112,  in  Lewis'  book,  which  is  reci- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  BNA  Act,  is 
simply  one  example  of  this  principle.  Mem- 
bers may,  of  course,  urge  as  strongly  and  as 
forcefully  as  they  are  able,  that  the  govern- 
ment take  certain  action.  But  the  moving  of 
such  a  motion  as  I  have  described,  is  clearly 
the  prerogative  of  the  government  and  has 
always  been  held  to  be  so. 

This  is  the  ruling  I  have  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  motions  presented 
last  night  and  which  were  ruled  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  managed  to  dis- 
cuss it  anyway. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  comment  on  your  point  just  for  a 
moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  great  respect,  if  we  might 
finish  the  bill  and  then  come  back  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this?  Would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  discussion  of  the  ruling? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  a  point  of 
order  on  the  ruling.  If  we  can  finish  the  bill, 
which  I  gather  we  are  nearly  through  wdtb, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  point  of  order 
later- 
Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Section  59. 

Mr.  Good:  On  section  59.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
assessment  review  courts.  I  looked  up  the  old 
Act  and  I  noticed  this  was  taken  right  from 


the  old  Act.  Usually  you  say,  "Well,  this  is 
from  the  old  Act  so  it  must  be  all  right."  But 
that  does  not  satisfy  me  that  it  is  right. 

It  says  costs  of  proceeding  may  only  be 
costs  of  witnesses  and  they  would  be  paid  at 
the  court  of  revision  rate— division  court  rate— 
which  is  a  very  low  rate.  Suppose  an  indi- 
vidual was  appealing  his  assessment  before  an 
assessment  review  court  and  the  Crown— or 
the  assessing  department,  in  this  case— decided 
to  bring  in  half  a  dozen  experts  from  Toronto 
to  testify  for  them.  Would  this  mean,  if  the 
person  making  the  appeal  lost  his  case  that 
he  could  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
perts brought  in  by  the  assessment  commis- 
sioner? That  is  the  way  it  reads  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suppose  in  a  very 
extreme  sense  that  could  happen.  I  think  it  is 
highly  unlikely,  any  more  than  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  courts  of  revision  presently. 

Mr.  Good:  Could  the  Minister  tell  me  what 
is  happening  in  the  courts  of  revision?  Are 
there  cases  where  there  are  costs— I  do  not 
know  of  any,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  do  not  think  so.  My 
colleague  from  Carleton  East,  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence), 
says  there  is  no  history  of  abuse  and  I  think 
that  is  true. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  section 
there,  but  to  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been 
abused. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  it  seems  rather  a  danger- 
ous section  to  have  in  there,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
any  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Good:  One  further  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  section? 

Mr.  Good:  On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  would  be  then  the  actual  assessment 
review  court  which  would  be  responsible  for 
laying  costs?  In  other  words  they  could  — 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  is  the  court  of 
revision  now. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  they  could  lay  their  own 
costs  of  bringing  in  witnesses  against  the  per- 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  no,  because  the 
assessment  review  court  itself  is  not  going  to 
call  witnesses.  The  witnesses  would  be  called 
by  the  assessment  commissioner,  or  by  the 
person  making  the  appeal,  not  by  the  court. 
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Mr.  Good:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  more  comments,  or 
questions  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Good:  Just  a  minute,  hold  it.  Okay,  let 

her  go. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  reported? 

Bill  205,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  thank  the  members 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, Mr.  (Hhairman.  We  had  some  very 
interesting  discussions  and  I  appreciated  their 
comments  and  help. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  wants  to  make  a  comment  on 
my  ruling,  I  wiU— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  By  way  of  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  had  risen  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  bulk  of  legislation  com- 
ing before  the  House,  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  proceeding  has  unquestionable 
validity.  We  cannot  raise  revenue  in  our  posi- 
tion—I would  suspect  even  expend  revenue— 
unless— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  I  I  cannot  hear  him 
very  well  in  any  event.  Does  he  have  a  point 
of  order  to  the  ruling? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  taking  exception  to  your 
ruling  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  ruling  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  not  debating  it.  I  want 
to  make  a  comment  on  it,  in  order- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  that  would  be  out  of 
order.  The  ruling  has  been  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  hon.  member.  I  have  had  re- 
search done  on  it  and  I  have  delivered  the 
ruling  to  the  House.  That  is  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Surely,  you  can  make  a  com- 
ment on  a  ruling? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Flogging  a  dead  horse. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  bill  been  car- 
ried? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  bill  has  been  car- 
ried. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  one  bill  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in 
the  Chair. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Chairman:  Supplementary  estimates 
for  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1970. 

On  vote  102:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  explain  to  the  House  the 
necessity  for  this  $5  million,  before  we  ask 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  the  agriculture  por- 
tion—The Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  vote  102. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said,  "Minister  of  Agriculture". 

Mr.  Chairman:  No.  Education. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  It  has  to  do  with  bringing  up  to 
date  the  diflFerence  between  what  the  money 
has  cost  the  government  of  Ontario  to  provide 
the  junior  farmer  loans,  and  what  we  received 
in  interest  payments  for  those  loans. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  the  $5  million  is  an 
amount  which  would  cover  the  subsidy  of 
interest  payments  that  during  the  course  of 
the  programme  made  the  loans  available  at 
five  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Bringing  it  up  to  date. 
You  see,  we  have  over  1,300  loans  that  are 
out  at  four  per  cent,  and  we  have  over  4,300 
loans  that  are  out  at  five  per  cent;  and  with 
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the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  two  years,  on  over 
$100  million  that  we  have  out  of  interest, 
you  can  see  how  fast  we  can  run  into  a  deficit 
position. 

The  amount  that  we  put  in  this  year's  bud- 
get just  was  not  enough  to  cover  it.  The 
Treasury  Board  felt  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
bring  it  all  up  to  date,  and  we  start  ofE  from 
here  then  in  our  estimates  next  year  with 
what  we  think  will  be  the  proper  amount. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  Minister  tell  us,  in 
association  with  this  payment,  just  how  much 
capital  we  have  got  out  on  loan  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  At  December  1, 
1969,  we  had  out  $103,368,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  a  bit  surprised  that  the  amount 
was  so  large.  But  I  have  had  the  impression 
that  the  junior  farmer  establishment  loans 
have  in  fact  served  a  great  and  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  farm  community  of  Ontario. 

A  good  many  younger  men— I  think  the  age 
limit  was  35— were  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  continue  farming,  because  they  had 
access  to  these  funds  at  subsidized  interest 
rates.  That  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  for 
those  people  interested  in  entering  the  farm- 
ing profession  now,  or  buying  out  a  going 
concern— either  from  their  family  or  from 
some  independent  source. 

They  must  now  turn  to  the  consolidated 
farm  loan  programme  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  is  not  subsidized  to  any  extent 
other  than  perhaps  an  administration.  More 
than  anything  else,  this  is  bringing  pressure 
on  farmers  to  move  out  of  the  business. 

I  must  put  on  record  my  sincere  regret  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  decided  to  go 
out  of  this  particular  programme.  I  felt  that 
the  sum  of  $5  million  is  not  unwarranted  by 
any  means,  particularly  when  it  is  compared 
with  programmes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  for  the  encouragement  of  other  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  this  programme  should 
have  been  continued  and  perhaps  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  give  it  some 
further  consideration. 

Obviously,  with  the  tremendously  large  sum 
that  is  out  now  in  support  of  the  agriculture 
industry  of  the  province,  he  would  admit  and 
see  that  it  has  been  put  to  very  good  use 
indeed.  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be 
some  reconsideration  of  the  government  policy 
associated  with  this  programme. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  hon.  member's  position,  and  there  is 
much  validity  in  what  he  has  said.  I  would 
say  this  however,  that,  because  of  the  very 
great  degree  of  subsidization  suggested  in  the 
junior  farmer  loan  programme,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  us  on  numerous  occasions  by  farm 
organizations  that  because  of  the  subsidization 
in  the  loan  programme,  land  values  were 
being  driven  up  for  actual  farming  purposes. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  land  values  around 
the  urban  areas  because  of  the  urban  devel- 
opment that  has  taken  place,  but  for  actual 
farming  purposes.  Certainly,  when  one  could 
borrow  money  at  five  per  cent,  in  a  time 
when  mortgage  money  is  running  at  nine  or 
ten  per  cent  on  the  market— and  around  8.25 
per  cent  or  8.5  per  cent  under  the  farm 
credit  corporation— one  could  see  that  it  was 
quite  an  advantage  to  pay  more  for  a  farm, 
if  you  could  pay  for  it  at  five  per  cent  interest 
rather  than  8.5  per  cent  interest  spread  over 
39  years.  How  much  validity  there  is  in  that 
argument,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  there  were  some  very  able  farm  people 
who  brought  that  to  our  attention,  and  sug- 
gested that  we  should  take  a  pretty  good 
look  at  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  those 
who  go  into  the  farming  business  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  interest, 
whatever  that  may  be,  established  by  the 
farm  credit  corporation.  But,  I  would  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  House,  through  you,  that 
there  is  a  very  extensive  farm  credit  organ- 
ization established  in  the  province  today,  with 
extension  people,  in  this  field  of  farm  credit 
and  they  are,  to  my  knowledge,  doing  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  without  the  province 
of  Ontario  establishing  an  administrative  struc- 
ture which  would  really  be  in  competition 
with  them. 

While  I  admit  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  accomplished  by  the  junior  farmer  loan 
in  the  past,  and  the  record  of  payment  has 
been  excellent,  I  do  feel  that  there  is  an 
alternative  source  of  credit. 

I  would  point  out  also  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  regard  to 
grants  that  are  made  to  industry,  that  our 
department  does  make  grants  amounting  to 
almost  $7  million  annually  to  the  farmers  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Quite  an  impressive  amount  of 
money. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Those  are  grants,  not 
loans,  made  annually  in  capital  grants.  This 
is  an  ongoing  programme  that  I  think  has 
met  with  considerable  favour. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  concede  that 
the  hon.  member  has  a  point  insofar  as  the 
validity  of  the  programme  is  concerned,  but 
I  think  he  himself  would  agree  that  is  not 
the  right,  nor  should  it  be  the  right,  of  gov- 
ernments to  compete  with  each  other  to  pro- 
vide services. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question  for  clarifi- 
cation? Under  the  estimates  of  your  depart- 
ment, there  was  approximately  a  $500,000 
payment  through  the  junior  farmer  loan 
corporation,  which  I  presume  was  for  admin- 
istration of  the  corporation.  Is  this  figure 
entirely  the  differential  in  interest,  or  will 
this  include  additional  administrative  costs  of 
the  corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  believe  the  exact 
item  is  in  102,  subsection  9,  and  it  was 
$633,000.  Is  that  what  you  were  referring 
to?  That  is  what  we  estimated  the  difference 
would  be.  We  were  also  running  about  two 
years  behind  in  making  our  payments  to  the 
Treasury  and  because  the  interest  rate  escal- 
ated very  rapidly.  This  is  what  has  thrown 
our  calculations  out  so  far,  and  this  is  why 
we  come  back  for  supplementary  estimate. 

Vote  102,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  503  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 

Scarborough  East  (Mr.  T.  Reid)  just  informed 
me  that  the  order  in  council  referred  to  here 
pertains  to  the  provision  of  French  secondary 
education. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  at  this 
moment,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  large 
amount  $48  million,  which  was  payable  as 
additional  legislative  grants.  I  think  it  is 
generally  understood  that  this  is  the  cost  not 
of  implementing  county  school  boards,  but 
the  cost  of  the  inadequate  provision  and 
planning  for  the  implementation  which  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Minister. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intention  on  this  side 
of  going  over  the  history  of  this  matter  which 
is  already  in  Hansard  in  three  or  four  places, 
but  as  much  as  anything  else,  it  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  on  this  particular 
Friday  morning,  the  Minister  is  sitting  here, 
getting  his  extra  $48  million  rather  than  down 


in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  delivering  some 
position  paper  to  a  group  of  eager  young 
Tories. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
I  have  done  that  already. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  this  probably  more 
than  anything  else— this  $48  million— has  had 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  Minister's  career, 
because  it  is  attributable  specifically  to  in- 
adequate administration  and  planning  in  the 
implemenation  of  the  county  school  boards. 

This  money,  without  any  question,  was 
simply  needed  to  paper  over  the  cracks  in 
his  administration,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
credible aspects  of  it  is  that  he  in  Cabinet 
council  was  able  to  put  it  to  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  in  such  convincing  terms, 
that  a  seed  merchant  from  Goderich  was  pre- 
pared to  tear  a  cheque  out  of  the  provincial 
bank  book  and  hand  it  to  the  Minister  and 
say:  "Bill,  it  is  all  yours,  you  use  it  to  clean 
this  thing  up". 

Many  months  passed  before  the  actual 
amount  necessary  to  clean  up  was  known,  but 
here  it  is,  $48,400,000.  And  we  are  asked  to 
vote,  and  of  course  we  will,  because  the 
money  for  one  thing  has  already  been  spent, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  save  the 
county  administration  from  complete  chaos. 

Many  alternatives  have  been  put  forward, 
including  the  possibility  the  county  boards 
should  have  been  in  operation  in  only  three 
or  four  selected  county  areas  during  this 
year. 

The  full  implementation  could  have  begun 
January  1,  1970,  without  the  necessity  of  all 
this  backing  and  filling  and  supplementary 
estimates  to  cover  the  mistakes  of  the  Min- 
ister. He  is  entirely  responsible,  and  I  had 
the  feeling  in  the  early  stages  of  the  imple- 
mentation that  he  had  almost  lost  interest 
since  the  first  initiative  apparently  was  taken 
by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  himself. 

But  over  this  year  his  feeling,  I  suppose, 
of  frustration  —  maybe  there  is  some  other 
word  that  could  be  put  in  beside  that— is 
reflected  in  his  conduct  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment. So  in  my  view  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  that  decision,  whoever  took  it,  is  much' 
more  than  $48,400,000.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  administration  of  the  department  and 
perhaps  the  Minister's  career.  We  can  dis- 
cuss that  perhaps  in  more  informal  circum- 
stances but  on  this  amount— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  your  own- 
Mr.  Nixon:   —on  this  amount,  I  have  got 
my  own  ideas,  as  I  say  during  more  informal- 
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circumstances,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  that 
$48  million  is  probably  a  low  price  to  put  on 
it  if  we  are  talking  about  the  Minister's  future. 

Right  now  we  are  talking  about  moneys 
spent  on  the  administration  of  education  and 
it  really  seems  to  be  practically  incredible 
that  the  Treasurer  is  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able these  additional  estimates. 

The  only  real  explanation  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  provincial  product  has  expanded 
before  the  Treasurer  in  any  unforeseen  way, 
but  in  fact  the  funds  coming  in  from  Ottawa, 
in  payment  for  a  medical  insurance  pro- 
gramme, are  being  channelled  into  these 
additional  expenditures. 

T^e  Treasurer  was  not  too  concerned  about 
it  at  all,  once  the  decision  was  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  federal  goverimient  in  the 
Medicare  programme.  So  he  was  able  to 
assure  the  Minister  that  the  extra  $50  million 
—that  was  a  general  estimate  we  got  from  at 
least  one  fairly  qualified  source  in  the  spring- 
would  be  no  trouble  to  find  when  the  time 
came. 

The  point  is  we  had  our  balanced  budget 
last  January  that  the  Treasurer  received, 
plotted  from  many  sources.  But  this  $50  mil- 
lion additional  expenditure  has  certainly 
knocked  that  into  a  cocked  hat.  No  one  is 
concerned  where  the  money  comes  from  other 
than  the  fact  that  our  revenues  have  been 
more  buoyant  than  expected  and  the  federal 
government  is  channelling  into  our  Treasury 
an  amount  of  about  $160  million  during  this 
year.  So  the  heat  was  taken  off  the  Minister 
of  Education  because  of  the  ineffectual  ap- 
proach that  he,  as  the  chief  administrator  of 
education,  took  under  these  circumstances. 

It  is  a  figure  that  is  on  the  record.  It  is  a 
figure  that  is  largely  to  his  detriment,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  reputation,  something  from 
which  he  may  never  recover  for  many  years. 

There  has  always  been  a  feeling  around  the 
province  that  Good  Old  Bill  is  handling  edu- 
cation in  such  a  fine  way  the  Legislature  is 
prepared,  after  considerable  debate,  to  give 
him  almost  any  funds  he  wants  to  build  a 
modem  system  of  education. 

There  was  always  the  feeling  that,  basically, 
certain  concerns  for  efficiency  in  the  system 
were  there  in  the  front  bench  of  the  Cabinet 
and  in  the  Minister's  mind.  But  this  figure 
certainly  tells  a  different  story.  It  indicates 
there  was  inadequate  preparation,  that  it  was 
a  tremendously  important  programme  entered 
into  in  a  way  that  is  not  characteristic  of 
any  progressive  democratic  government,  and 
which  is  a  blot  on  the  record  of  this  govern- 
ment and  this  Minister.   ■■•'■  y  *       -  '      * 


Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  very  little  on  this 
supplementary  estimate.  I  think  a  lot  has  been 
said  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  or  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Condemning 
the  Minister. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  except  to  condemn  the 
Minister  there  is  nothing  that  has  been  said 
in  the  past  number  of  weeks  on  education.  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  last  for  this  particular 


An  hon.  member:  He  has  that  frozen! 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  do  want  to  put  on  the  record 
the  fact  that  when  Bill  44  was  introduced, 
certainly  this  party  indicated  there  would  be 
financial  difficulties.  These  difficulties  had  not 
been  looked  into— they  had  a  deed  but  no  real 
planning,  as  I  have  already  said- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  There  has  been  no  acceptance 
of  priorities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  all  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  also  remember,  too,  we  sug- 
gested that  only  by  reforming  the  tax  base 
of  this  province  was  there  any  effective  way 
of  making  an  educational  reform  of  this  sort, 
and  suggested  that  financial  reform  had  to 
accompany  an  educational  reform. 

We  suggested  at  that  time  it  should  be 
phased  over  several  years,  maybe  by  two  or 
three  years  in  the  various  counties  of  this 
province,  and  that  while  this  phasing  out  was 
going  on  the  province  should  take  over  some 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education. 

We  recognized  at  that  time  there  would  be 
new  taxes  needed  and  we  suggested  that  those 
taxes  should  be  put  on  progressive  areas  such 
as  a  capital  gains  tax  or  a  provincial  income 
tax. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer— in  his  latest 
state  of  euphoria  that  he  suddenly  reached 
in  the  last  few  weeks  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion  of  the  province's  economy— now 
realizes  that  this  balanced  budget  is  not 
going  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  so  now  he  is  backing  down  on 
some  of  what  we  thought  of  as  the  very 
forward  looking  policy  he  suggested  at  the 
time  he  released  his  Budget  last  winter. 

Possibly,  over  the  next  year,  out  of  a  less 
extended  economy,  we  will  have  a  more  pro- 
gressive view  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  only  on  the 
threshhold  of  another  crisis,  if  my  ear  to  the 
ground  indicates.  Now  I  am  getting  phone 
calls  once  again  from  members  of  boards  of 
education,  not  only  in  my  area  but  from  other 
areas,  indicating  that  now  the  accumulated 
funds  of  the  past  have  gone;  "Where  is  the 
mill  rate  going  to  go  next  year?"  And  they 
say,  even  more  realistically;  "How  am  I  ever 
going  to  face  the  people  of  this  particular 
township  on  the  basis  of  what  has  happened 
over  the  last  couple  of  years?" 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  career  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  but  I  look  back  on  the  thousands 
of  careers  h^  has  already  destroyed  within 
the  county  school  system.  Not  only  has  he 
removed  a  mass  of  people  from  the  actual 
operation  of  the  school  system,  but  almost 
everybody  now  elected  to  a  board  of  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time  stands  wondering 
whenever  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation is  mentioned,  as  to  what  may  happen 
to  him  when  he  has  to  go  to  the  people  next 
December,  as  a  result  of  what  is  going  on  at 
this  particular  level. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  nothing  is 
going  to  disturb  the  equanimity  and  pure  joy 
of  the  Minister  at  this  present  time,  coming 
as  he  does  from  the  delights  of  the  Royal 
York  Hotel— is  that  where  the  meeting  is  being 
held? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  great  meeting— you 
people  should  be  very  worried  about  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  actually  I  think  prob- 
ably— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  Royal  York  was  not 
big  enough  to  hold  the  crowds. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  might  be  holding  it  in  a 
smaller  hotel  very  soon,  I  can  assure  the  Min- 
ister. Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  returned  from— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  You  will 
be  able  to  put  your  whole  caucus  into  the 
Black  Knight  Room. 

Mr.  Pitman:  As  he  has  just  come  from  such 
a  meeting  I  am  sure  that  nothing  will  disturb 
him  at  the  present  time.  However,  I  remem- 
ber at  the  time  we  mentioned  these  things 
some  years  ago,  the  Minister  talked  about  us 
as  being  "prophets  of  doom",  for  not  having— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  you  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  —for  not  having  any  degree  of 
confidence  in  what  was  going  on. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  voted  for  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Is  the  Minister  talking  about 
Bill  44? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Sure. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  are  quite  right,  we  in  this 
party  are  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  system.  So  far  as  the  mem- 
ber going  on  making  speeches- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  no,  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  member  found  himself  in 
the  situation,  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister 
realizes  this,  that  he  had  to  do  something  to 
stop  the  chaos  that  was  going  on  in  eastern 
Ontario,  and  therefore  he  found  himself  in 
what  is  very  often  the  position  of  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  of  having  to  try 
and  explain  away  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Minister  and  trying  to  get  something  on  the 
tracks— trying  to  shore  up  what  is  being  done 
so  we  will  not  have  absolute  chaos,  we  will 
just  simply  have,  you  might  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  your  help. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  appreciate  the  Minister  does 
not  want  to  worry  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough, and  he  will  in  future  try,  and  one 
hopes,  do  a  bit  better,  but  I  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  we  will  be  again,  a 
year  from  now,  faced  with  the  same  problems. 

We  will  once  again  be  receiving  delega- 
tions; the  Minister's  office  will  be  filled  with 
delegations  and  he  will  be  receiving  letters 
and  telegrams  telling  of  all  the  problems  that 
he  has  created  in  these  areas.  He  is  not  set- 
ting any  priorities  for  the  various  boards  to 
follow. 

Perhaps  I  might  ask  a  question  which  I 
think  slipped  by  me  in  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  passed  which  gave  the  Minister  the 
right  to  make  regulations  dealing  with  matters 
which  are  involved  with  the  expenditures  at 
the  board  level,  and  after  the  bill  had  been 
passed,  in  the  great  rush  which  we  have 
whenever  we  pass  legislation  in  this  House, 
which  is  always  very  breathtaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  was  lots  of  time.  It 
is  a  very  small  section.  I  am  amazed  that  you 
did  not  have- 
Mr.  Pitman:  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister, in  his  remarks  in  answer  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  myself  and  perhaps  the 
others  who  are  going  to  speak,  whether  he 
might  just  discuss  that  particular  section.  Does 
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that  in  actuality  give  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation control  over  the  budgets  of  the  local 
boards  of  education?  Does  it  really  give  you 
the  power  which  the  Treasurer  announced  in 
his  Budget— it  scared  to  death  not  only  the 
teachers,  but  many  of  the  trustees  across  the 
province— does  that  virtually  give  you  the 
same  power  by  regulation?  In  other  words, 
have  you  really  made  a  serious  inroad  on  the 
autonomy  of  these  boards  that  you  talk  about 
so  glowingly,  giving  all  these  boards  more 
power,  more  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
programme? 

Does  this  also  give  you  more  power  now 
in  these  regulations  that  even  a  budget  review 
board  might  have  brought  upon  it?  As  I  say, 
that  is  a  piece  of  housekeeping  we  just 
neglected  to  notice  at  the  time,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  ask  the  Minister  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance at  the  time  when  we  are  passing 
supplementary  estimates.  Perhaps  the  reason 
we  will  not  be  passing  supplementary  esti- 
mates next  year,  will  be  because  the  Minister 
has  got  now  all  kinds  of  regulations  to  force 
boards  to  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do  in 
order  to  cut  down  their  budgets  or  to  change 
priorities,  not  on  any  priorities  that  he  has, 
because  he  has  not  established  any  priorities 
at  his  level,  but  at  least,  we  might  know 
exactly  what  the  rules  of  the  game  are.  Tell 
us  where  the  goalposts  are  and  who  has  the 
ball  and  perhaps  we  can  find  out  just  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  over  the  next  12 
months. 

Mn  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  some  an- 
swers tlie  Minister  gave  the  Opposition  mem- 
bers in  the  committee,  on  a  couple  of  points. 
In  the  education  committee  we  asked  the 
Minister  what  percentage  of  the  total  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  his  grants  comprised  for  the  years 
1967-1968,  1968-1969,  1969-1970;  for  1969- 
1970  they  would  be  estimated. 

If  I  recall  correctly  in  the  committee  the 
Minister  said  that  in  1967-1968  the  legislative 
grants  made  up  46  per  cent  of  the  total;  for 
1968-1969  it  was  closer  to  47  per  cent;  and 
then  he  said  to  his  best  knowledge  the  grants 
•^before  the  supplementary  estimates  came 
in^would  comprise  about  43.3  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  operating  expenditures  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  this  province. 

Then,  Mr:  Chairman,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
he  said  that  with  this  additional  $48.4  mil- 
honj  which  is  over  seven  per  cent  of  the 
$613  million -estimate  I  believe,  Ae  percen- 


tage estimated  for  1969-1970  would  be  46.05 
per  cent.  That  led  to  my  comment  that  I 
found  it  very  hard  to  put  together  the  Min- 
ister's rhetoric  and  the  Premier's  rhetoric  that 
this  government  across  the  aisle  intended  to 
meet  60  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  when  over  a 
two-year  period  it  had  only  increased  by  .05 
percentage  points. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  appropriate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Minister  to  let  us  know 
whether  those  figures  have  changed  at  this 
point,  before  I  proceed  further,  or  should  I 
continue  with  my  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  might 
continue  and  then  I  have  answers  to  two  or 
three  questions  that  you  have  raised. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  will  let  me  get  involved 
in  a  little  debate  when  you  do  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  likely  to  take  the  rest  of 
the  morning? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Who,  me?  Do  you  want  to  get 
into  the  act? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no.  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  Betty  Graham  should  stay. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  There  is  another  question  I 
want  to  ask  the  Minister.  In  his  remarks  in 
the  House  on  October  16  in  reply  to  my 
leader's  question,  the  Minister  said  that  final 
figures  were  still  to  be  received  from  some  of 
the  boards,  and  that  it  would  be  many  weeks 
before  the  total  information  is  available  to  us. 
I  would  again  like  to  know  whether  the  total 
information  is  in,  and  if  not,  why  it  is  not  in. 
The  Minister  also  noted  in  his  remarks  on 
October  16  that  the  Treasurer  would  be  pro- 
viding the  department  with  these  funds.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  Treasurer  has,  as 
yet,  provided  the  Minister's  department  with 
those  fimds. 

The  final  question  I  have  to  make  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr. 
Chairman.  On  Tuesday,  November  19,  1968, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  following 
statement  was  made: 

My  government's  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme to  reduce  costs  and  increase  eflB- 
ciency  is  being  pursued  with  the  iitmost 
vigour. 

It  continues  later  on:  -yr  -rJl-v-; 

There  shall  be  tighter  security  by  Treas- 
ury Board  of  all  matters  having  financial 
implication,  and  renewed  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  every  branch  and 

"  agency  of  the  Ontario  gQvemmenb-      ii-  r 
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The  thing  that  I  find  interesting  is  what  the 
story  must  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  when 
the  Minister  went  to  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Treasury  Board  asking  for  what  was  probably 
more  than  the  $616  million  and  he  was  turned 
down.  I  am  sort  of  wondering,  was  the  Min- 
ister not  persuasive,  could  be  not  justify  what 
would  happen  with  the  balanced  budget  with 
regard  to  the  local  tax  rates  in  many  munici- 
palities? Could  he  let  us  have  just  a  little 
glimpse  of  what  happened  in  there  at  that 
time?  It  would  be  very,  very  interesting. 

Then,  of  course,  I  sort  of  wondered  how 
the  Minister  convinced  the  Treasury  to  come 
up  with  a  mere  $48.4  million  to  subsidize  his 
own  budget.  ,1  was  wondering  if  the  Minister 
might  let  us  have  a  little  insight  on  that.  Did 
that  go  to  Treasury  Board  or  was  it  done  from 
the  Minister  to  the  Premier  who  then  leaned 
on  the  Treasurer  who  then  leaned  on  the 
Treasury  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  never  have  to  lean  on 
the  Premier. 

Mr.  T.  Reid':  Was  that  the  only  way  the 
Minister  could  get  it,  or  did  he  himself  go  to 
Treasury  Board  with  his  officials? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks. 
I  would  just  like  to  know  if  the  Minister  will 
still  make  a  statement  today  that  this  govern- 
ment intends  to  meet  60  per  cent  of  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  this  province  before  the  next  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  niember  for  Timiska- 
ming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  ( Timiskaming ) :  I  will  be 
very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Minister  has 
asked  for  $48.4  million  and  it  is  meant  to  sub- 
sidize many  municipalities  around  the  country 
where  the  costs  have  risen  because  of  the 
regional  school  boards.  If  he  had  apportioned 
it  on  a  really  fair  basis,  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  come  to  more  than  what  he  is  asking  for. 

The  problem  that  arises  is  peculiar  to 
northern  Ontario  because  of  the  mine  revenue 
payment.  In  the  town  of  Levack,  the  Min- 
ister, in  calculating  the  subsidy,  has  used  the 
mine  revenue  payment  to  reduce  their  gross 
levy.  By  doing  so,  he  cuts  down  on  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  is  paid  to  the  town  of 
Levack.  Actually,  because  of  the  fact  that 
mine  revenue  payment  is  in  lieu  of  taxation, 
it  should  be  considered  as  taxation.  The  Min- 
ister in  his  calculations  has  used  it  as  a  grant 
rather  than  a  taxation. 

It  creates  another  problem,  although  the 
first  and   major   problem   is   that   it   reduces 


the  subsidy.  It  also  means  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  mine  revenue  payment  is  allotted 
to  education  and  because  a  larger  percentage 
of  that  mine  revenue  payment  is  allotted  to 
education,  it  means  that  a  smaller  percentage 
than  should  be  is  allotted  to  general  revenue. 
In  this  case,  it  means  that  the  town  of  Levack 
not  only  loses  on  the  subsidy,  but  has  to 
apply  a  greater  mill  rate  to  general  taxation 
in  order  to  look  after  capital  works.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  future  when  the  Minister 
calculates  this  subsidy,  he  uses  the  formula 
set  out  by  the  town  of  Levack,  which  would 
mean  a  larger  subsidy  and  less  taxation  for 
the  people  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  speakers? 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  question,  if  you  will  per- 
mit: Is  the  Minister  undertaking  to  prepare 
legislation  or  regulations  that  will  assist  those 
municipalities  that  have  been  hit  by  the  new 
equalization  factor,  in  the  payment  of  their 
education  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  in  the  legislation  that 
was  passed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  it  incredible  that  the  government 
would  provide  a  new  school  administration 
setup  without  knowing  really  what  cost  fac- 
tors were  involved.  Nevertheless  they  went 
ahead  with  the  new  Schools  Administration 
Act  anyway. 

But  the  $48  million  that  the  Minister  is 
asking  us  to  approve  provides  nothing  for 
those  municipalities  of  over  50,000  or  60,000 
-it  is  either  50,000  or  60,000.  There  are 
some  13  municipalities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  which  are  carrying  a  tremendous 
burden  in  regard  to  school  costs  and  yet  this 
government  does  not  see  fit  to  give  them  any 
assistance  under  this  new  appropriation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  not  to  interrupt  in  any  way,  but  just 
to  be  helpful  to  the  hon.  member:  I  think 
if  he  checks  carefully  with  the  Ontario  county 
school  boards  he  will  find  that  the  city  of 
Oshawa,  both  for  separate  and  public  school 
purposes,  did  receive  some  benefits  under  the 
mill-rate  subsidy.  The  only  areas  that  did  not 
were  the  five  designated  cities  where  they  had 
had  systems  in  operation  for  some  years. 

If  he  will  check  very  carefully,  I  think  he 
will  find  that  moneys  were  made  available  to 
his  particular  municipality.  The  other  13  he 
was  referring  to  also  received  some. 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

An  hon.  member:  Which  we  always  have 
for  this  Minister. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  recognize  that  the  separate 
school  board  did  receive  an  amount  of  money, 
obviously  it  did  not  meet  the  need,  but  never- 
theless an  amount  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  one  ever  does. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
local  newspaper,  it  was  given  in  some  secret 
fashion;  they  did  not  want  this  to  be  exposed. 
One  of  the  trustees  did  expose  it  and  the 
chairman  said,  "No,  this  should  not  have  been 
mentioned,  The  Department  of  Education  did 
not  want  this  to  be  exposed".  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  comment  on  that  proposition, 
or  did  he  read  that  article  in  the  local  news- 
paper? I  think  it  was  something  like  $300,000 
that  the  department  gave  to  the  separate 
school  board,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done  in 
any  fashion  that  would  bring  any  public 
accounting  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  all  covered  by  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  is  not  what  the  newspaper 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  always  a  basis 
for  complete  accuracy! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  503. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  reply 
very  briefly.  I  shall  try  and  go  in  reverse 
order.  I  will  get  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
so  the  member  for  Oshawa  will  have  it.  He 
will  find  it  was  not  confined  to  some  of 
the  areas  that  he  suggested.  There  was  noth- 
ing secret  whatsoever  about  it,  it  was  well 
known  across  the  province.  I  think  he  can 
check  with  any  school  board  in  an  area 
over  X  number  of  thousand  population,  and 
he  will  find  they  know  all  about  it.  I  can 
only  tell  him  that  if  he  would  like  a  copy 
—and  I  would  even  try  to  help  him  under- 
stand it— he  will  find  that  his  municipality  was 
covered  in  a  way  that  is  understood  by 
everyone. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Totally  inadequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  always  inadequate. 

The  other  point,  just  to  reply  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  on  the  legislation  that 
we  have  dealt  with;  there  is  a  section  in 
there  relating  to  budget  regulations.  There 
perhaps  is  some  debate  as  to  just  how  much 


authority  the  government  or  the  department 
had  with  respect  to  grant  regulations  and 
control,  but  this  particular  section  will  make 
it,  I  think,  relatively  clear  cut. 

I  am  very  intrigued.  I  am  always  intrigued 
by  the  member  for  Peterborough.  One  cannot 
help,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  get  the  impression 
that  he  regards  this  piece  of  legislation,  if  it 
is  as  he  is  interpreting  it,  as  being  a  further 
encroachment  on  the  autonomy  of  the  boards. 
And  then,  you  know,  five  minutes  prior  to 
this,  or  in  some  speech  elsewhere,  he  wants 
the  department  to  set  the  goals,  the  objec- 
tives, the  guidelines,  the  priorities,  which 
is  an  encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the 
boards  as  well  as  an  economization. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  to  the  member  for  Peterborough, 
you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  you  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  want  to  effect 
economy,  if  you  want  to  bring  in  some 
rationale,  you  cannot  do  it— or  we  could  not, 
with  5,000  school  boards.  We  can  now. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  they  do  not  know  your 
priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  can  now.  You  have  to 
be  in  a  position  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Pitman:  So  you  are  going  to  force 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  of  course,  the  hon. 

member   for  Peterborough  says   you  do   not 

force  them,  and  yet  yesterday- 
Mr.  Pitman:  I  just  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yesterday  we  argued— and 
the  members  opposite  will  recall  such  argu- 
ments—at great  length,  the  fact  that  we  should 
force  an  advisory  committee  on  the  school 
boards. 

Mr.  Pitman:   Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So,  you  see,  it  all  depends 
on  which  side  of  the  issue  you  happen  to  be 
and  just  how  these  particular  issues  satisfy 
your  own  personal  human  nature.  But  he  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  there  is  a  degree  of  incon- 
sistency sometimes  in  his  approach  to  some 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Pitman:  As  with  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  sure,  that  is  right. 
And,  as  I  say,  I  have  quoted  the  member  for 
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Peterborough  around  this  province  with  great 
regularity  in  the  last  number  of  months.  I 
recall  him  saying  during  the  heated  debates 
of  last  March  or  April,  "Mr.  Minister,  you 
should  go  to  the  Treasurer  and  pound  his 
desk,  lay  your  resignation  on  the  table,  unless 
you  get  more  money  for  the  local  school 
boards."  •    <;f  *\'.  ■ 

V  Mr.  Pitman:  Is  that  what  the  Minister  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  But  I  remember  his 
words  of  advice. 

f'  Mr.  Pitman:  I  do  not  remember  that.  That 
miist  have  been  a  very  good  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  was  very  good. 

Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald   (York   South):   As 

usual.       '      /  ''     '     ■  ■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  to  bring  the 
Liberal  member  for  Scarborough— I  have 
trouble  with  east  and  west— up  to  date  as  best 
I  can.  I  dp  not  have,  unfortunately— I  am 
doing  it  by  ear— a  combination  of  1966-1967 
or  1967-1968  estimates.  The  1968  estimated 
participation  by  the  province— and  it  is  still 
estimated  because  we  do  not  have  all  the 
relevant  data  from  the  school  boards  yet— is 
45.64  per  cent. 

Our  1969  estimate  now,  with  the  subsidy, 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  47.7  per 
cent,  and  if  one  is  arguing  totals,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—I do  not  intend  to  on  this  vote— one 
might  also  include  as  relief  to  the  real  prop- 
perty  owners,  some  $100  million,  plus  the 
government  provision  through  the  shelter  re- 
lief grant,  which  surely  is  some  contribution 
to  the  rehef  of  educational  costs,  as  well  as 
others. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  really  cannot  help  the  hon. 
member  with— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  point  here: 
in  the  education  committee  the  Minister  gave 
the  figures  as  46.05  per  cent  for  1969-1970, 
and  now  he  comes  up  with  47.7  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
estimate  you  made  about  how  much  money 
you  needed  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  member  for  Scarborough  East  is 
able  in  his  own  mind  to  rationalize  and  pick 
figures  out  of  the  air.  I  cannot  tell  him,  and 
I  will  be  veiy  honest  about  it,  I  cannot  tell 
him  what  the  actual  figures  will  be  for  1969, 
probably  for  another  six  months. 


-  Mr.  T.  Rdld:  Why  did  you  say  46?     . 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  totally  possible  that 

I  said  in  the  committee- 
Mr.  Lewis:   He  said  in  the  committee  he 

was  estimating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  they  are.  So  this  is  the  estimate  for 
1969-47.7  per  cent.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  come  back  six  months  from  now  and  we  are 
discussing  this  matter  again,  who  knows,  I 
could  be  a  couple  of  percentage  points  out, 
after  the  decimal. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  East  raised 
one  or  two  other  minor  issues  as  to  how  all 
these  things  are  done,  and  so  on.  I  would 
say  to  him  that  I  have  some  knowledge  ojf 
politics  in  this  province  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  himself  invited  one  of  the  co-authors  of 
the  Hall-Dennis  report  to  be  a  Minister  of 
Education  in  this  jurisdiction  some  time  is 
the  future. 

I  really  cannot  anticipate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Liberal  member  for  Scarborough  East 
will  ever  be  able  to,  in  any  meaningful  way, 
understand  or  participate  in  any  of  the  ques- 
tions that  he  raised  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  These  are 
the  qualifications?  He  has  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  you  have. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  try  that  condescension  on 
any  other  member  in  this  House  and  you 
will  be  in  trouble— real  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  must  have  a  little  fun 
now  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  understands 
what  I  am  saying. 

I  will  not  reply  at  great  length  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  had  a  few 
words  the  other  evening  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  prolong  them.  I  would  only  say 
that  I  am  personally  very  pleased  that  he 
is  concerned  about  my  future  political  welfare. 

■    Mr.  Pitman:  We  all  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  you  are.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  it  is  very  comforting  indeed. 
I  mean,  I  am  concerned  about  his. 

Perhaps  we  should  go  out  and  share  these 
things,  because  I  might  observe  a  few  things 
here.  But  it  is  the  end  of  the  week— there  is 
a  very  great  meeting  on  at  the  Royal  York— 
you  people  will  all  want  to  come  and  joints, 
«o  I  will  not  make 'Some  of  the  observations 
that  I  might...    ^     ..    ^.  v 
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I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
members  opposite  will,  with  enthusiasm,  sup- 
port this  particular  supplementary  estimate.  I 
am  delighted  that  they  share  this  very  great 
enthusiasm  with  the  government. 

I  would  only  say  this,  that  during  the  past 
few  months— I  would  acknowledge  th'S  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition— it  has  been  some- 
what frustrating,  they  have  been  rather  diflB- 
cult  days. 

lam  very  hopeful  that  I  will  not  be  meet- 
ing as  many  delegations  this  spring  as  I  met 
last  spring— in  May,  June,  July,  August.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  these  problems  will  not 
recur  to  any  significant  degree. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister,  so  that  my  enthu- 
siasm will  be  completely  unbounded?  Could 
you  give  me  an  example  of  the  kind  of  regu- 
lations that  the  department  might  put  through 
under  that  piece  of  legislation?  I  think  it  does 
relate  to  some  money  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  when  the  grant  regulations  become 
available— some  time,  hopefully,  early  in  the 
new  year— and  these  th'ngs  are  brought  to- 
gether, if  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough 
would,  once  these  become  public,  like  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  just  how  these  things  might 
work  out,  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Just  give  me  one  example. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
oratorial  circumlocution. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Is  the  Minister  considering  a 
change  in  the  grant  structure  for  Levack? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a 
note  of  the  problem  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  raised.  The  only  point  I  meant  to 
make  to  him  was,  while  this  is  a  particular 
problem,  he  should  also  know  that  the  grant 
regulations  and  the  modifications  thereto  took 
into  account  many  problems  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  with  respect  to  terri- 
torial students. 

I  think  added  funds  were  made  available 
to  the  northern  boards  in  a  way  that  were 
not  made  available  to  them  here  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  province. 

Vote  503  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  On  vote  2103,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few 
words  on  this. 


Perhaps  the  Minister  could  explain  why  he 
is  bringing  a  supplementary  estimate  in  at  this 
time.  There  was  nothing  in  his  expenditures, 
or  in  his  estimates,  for  such  a  grant. 

Perhaps  he  could  explain  why  at  this  time, 
and  what  it  is  for. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
is  a  small  sum-I  think,  $20,000-in  the  esti- 
mates  of  the  department  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Heritage  Foundation.  Perhaps  I 
might  recap  and  refresh  the  memories  of  the 
hon.  members. 

When  the  foundation  legislation  was  pro- 
claimed about  two  years  ago,  a  sum  of 
$500,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
foundation.  The  legislation  sets  up  two  funds 
for  the  foundation:  one  a  capital  fund,  from 
which  the  foundation  cannot  expend  moneys, 
except  under  certain  provisions,  and  one  a 
general,  or  a  revolving  fund.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  went  into  the  cap- 
ital fund  and  $50,000  into  the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  is  this  revolving  fund, 
maintenance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  current  fund— for  main- 
tenance, the  acquisition  of  structures,  their 
maintenance,  the  appraisal  of  donations— all 
that  kind  of  expense. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Including  costs,  capital 
costs?  Buying— $50,000,  a  princely  sum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  princely  sum,  $50,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  will  re- 
call that  at  the  same  time  I  mentioned  that 
the  federal  government  was  prepared  to  share 
50-50  with  us  in  the  acquisition  of  properties 
which  are  of  national  significance. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  This  hon.  member  was  not 
here  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  at  any  rate  that  is 
the  situation.  These  funds  are  asked  for  to  be 
put  in  that  current  fund. 

Throughout  two  years'  experience,  we  have 
had  a  great  many  very  valuable  donations 
made  to  the  foundation.  But,  in  most  cases, 
the  funds,  the  dollars,  that  have  been  donated 
have  been  donated  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
are  related  to  a  specific  property. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  requests  for 
assistance  in  various  ways  for  the  restoration 
of  buildings,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many 
offers  to  the  foundation  of  structures  which 
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have  to  be  restored,  which  would  be  given  to 
the  foundation  if  we  were  in  a  position  to 
restore  them.  Then,  for  instance,  we  could 
resell  them  with  a  covenant,  or  rent  them,  as 
we  do  in  a  couple  of  circumstances,  to  people, 
with  certain  provisions.  For  example,  the  pub- 
lic is  allowed  to  visit  them  on  weekends  and 
this  sort  of  thing. 

That  is  the  purpose  for  which  these  funds 
are  requested. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Raid:  Not  to  prolong  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  revolving  fund  is  for  the 
purpose  of  the  properties  and  refurnishing  of 
them.  Could  you  explain  to  me,  very  briefly, 
what  the  capital  fund  is  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  capital  fund  was  set 
up  as  a  vehicle  for  people  to  make  cash  dona- 
tions to  the  centre  in  an  endowment  fashion. 
It  is  really  sort  of  an  endowment  situation- 
people  can  make  donations  to  this  fund  and 
entail  them,  as  I  have  mentioned,  so  that  they 
can  only  be  expended  for  a  specific  project. 

In  fact,  we  have  not  received  in  dollars  the 
kind  of  contribution  that  we  had  expected, 
and  we  have  found  other  expenses  related  to 
donations,  and  so  on.  So  that,  after  a  couple 
of  years'  experience,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  this  amount  of  money 
we  will  be  able  to  expand  the  operations  of 
the  foundation— to  acquire  these  properties, 
which  will  then  become  revenue-producing 
after  they  have  been  restored,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  would  like  to  donate  this 
place,  if  I  could. 

Just  one  question  then.  Is  this  $250,000  for 
specific  projects  for  the  coming  year— specific 
buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2103.  The  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  Arising  on 
that  capital  fund,  what  happens  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  investments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  goes  into  the  current 
fund. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  does;  it  is  used  currently. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  show  us  how  this  fund 
works,  a  good  place  to  start  would  be  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  I  have  mentioned  this  to 
you  before. 


In  the  village  of  Chippawa  where  Laura 
Secord  did  live  and  did  teach  school,  the 
building  is  still  there.  I  would  think  that  the 
home  of  Laura  Secord  would  be  an  important 
historic  spot. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  costly  building.  The 
old  gentleman  who  Hves  in  it  now  may  even 
give  it  to  this  department  if  it  were  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  this  build- 
ing. I  think  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  mentioned  this  to  the  Minister  before  and 
if  it  is  a  50-50  proposition  with  the  provincial 
government  and  the  federal,  maybe  I  should 
talk  to  my  colleagues  in  Ottawa  and  let  the 
tail  wag  the  dog.  But  I  thought  it  started  here 
and  I  think  this  Minister  should  take  a  good 
look  at  it. 

I  have  mentioned  it  before  in  a  very  kindly 
manner  but,  if  one  has  to  raise  his  voice  to 
get  results,  then  I  shall  raise  my  voice,  al- 
though I  do  not  like  the  idea.  I  really  think 
you  should  take  a  good  look  at  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  two  of 
the  four  structures  that  we  have  presently  ac- 
quired are  in  the  Niagara  peninsula— the 
apothecary  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake  and  the 
Field  house,  with  which  the  hon.  member  is 
familiar.  It  would  appear  the  Laura  Secord 
house  would  need  something  in  the  order  of 
$100,000  to  do  the  restorations  that  are  re- 
quired. We  are  actively  pursuing  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  a  private  prospective  owner. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  pursue 
this  a  bit  further.  I  am  not  talking  about  any 
building  that  is  going  to  cost  $100,000  to  re- 
store. 

I  am  talking  about  a  small  brick  building 
in  the  village  of  Chppawa,  on  the  Welland 
river,  on  the  Chippawa  creek;  the  building 
still  exists.  If  you  took  the  building  down  and 
completely  reconstructed  it,  it  would  not  cost 
$100,000.  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  would 
have  to  spend  $10,000  on  that  building. 

According  to  history,  Laura  Secord  did 
teach  school  there.  They  have  pictures  in  the 
old  building  and  it  was  from  that  particular 
point  that  we  began  to  hear  of  her. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  In  fact,  some  Tory  back- 
benchers were  taught  by  her. 

Mr.  Bukator:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  at- 
tended the  same  school  myself.  You  would 
not  think  the  years  pass  so  quickly. 

This  is  a  small,  brick  bungalow  on  the 
Welland  river,  which  I  do  not  think  would 
cost  $15,000  to  buy  and  $5,000  to  restore. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
much  less  expensive— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  just  want  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  there  are  two  houses  involved. 
I  was  speaking  of  the  other  one.  We  are  pur- 
suing both. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
much  less  costly  case  of  special  pleading  to 
do  with  the  Minister.  It  will  cost  no  more 
than  one  plaque,  and  the  research  work  to 
decide  on  it.  I  have  raised  this  issue  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  If  you  could  be  per- 
suaded to  put  up  a  plaque  to  commemorate 
the  birthplace  of  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  acknowl- 
edged as  a  great  Canadian  by  every  objective 
person,  then  the  suggestion  that  this  govern- 
ment locates  plaques  on  a  partisan  basis 
would  be  disproved. 

The  birthplace  is  in  the  borough  of  Etobi- 
coke.  I  repeat,  I  have  been  raising  this  matter 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  and  I  am  not 
going  to  take  it  up  with  anybody  else  other 
than  the  Minister.  I  think  if  you  want  to 
prove  that  your  approach  to  the  putting  up  of 
plaques  is  not  in  terms  of  commemorating 
two-bit  politicians  as  the  statesmen  of  the 
nation- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  use  of  the  term  "two- 
bit  politicians"  was  in  reference  to  nothing 
that  has  been  said  in  this  House  this  morning. 

You  have  got  the  site  in  Etobicoke.  It  can 
be  found,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  go  out 
and  put  up  a  plaque.  I  will  be  glad  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  be  there  when  you  unveil  it. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
think  there  should  be  a  plaque  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa's  birthplace. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  will  be.  There 
will  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  in  Tanganyka. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  the  Minister  whether  anything  fur- 
ther can  be  done  on  the  suggestion  made  to 
him  five  or  six  months  ago,  and  also  put  in 
a  private  bill,  that  some  legislation  be  put 
through  to  stop  the  destruction  of  older  build- 


ings in  Ontario?  He  said  he  was  considering 
that,  that  they  were  working  at  it.  The  On- 
tario Heritage  Foundation  could  be  the 
medium  through  which  something  really  sig- 
nificant could  be  done  before  we  lose  some 
more  of  the  architectural  works,  which  are 
very  fast  moving  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recall  the  discussion  we  had  and  I 
think,  at  the  time,  I  mentioned  that  we  were 
working  very  actively  with  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  in  con- 
nection with  zoning  provisions  that  would 
allow  communities  to  preserve  areas  or  parts 
of  areas.  This  is  still  going  forward.  I  cannot 
make  any  predictions  as  to  when  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  in  the  House,  but  I  think  we  will 
see  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  We  are  losing  buildings  every 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  With  the  funds  that  are,  I 
trust,  to  be  voted  this  morning,  the  founda- 
tion will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  more  of 
these  buildings,  many  of  which  have  been 
offered.  But  it  is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  com- 
pensation, and  we  have  to  obviously  pay  for 
them.  So  I  think  that  we  are  making  progress 
in  this  field. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  Minister 
if  there  are  funds  available  in  this  for  the  con- 
struction of  museums,  and  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  one  to  house  historic  vehicles,  that 
is  motor  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No.  Thank  you. 

Vote  2103  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  study  of 
the  estimates  for  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1969-70. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  customary  to  comment 
on  this  particular  question,  but  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  last  time  in  the  session  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  will  report.  All  of  us  would 
like  to  express  to  the  Chairman  and  to  his 
deputy  the  good  work  that  they  have  ac- 
complished over  these  many  months.  We  have 
appreciated  the  fairness  of  their  decisions  and 
the  attention  they  have  given  to  this  high 
responsibility. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
would  be  glad  to  second  that  motion. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  We  will  put  up  a  plaque  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  might  say,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  newly  appointed  deputy,  who 
has  been  of  great  assistance  throughout  the 
many  months,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
on  the  supply  estimates  with  you  gentlemen. 
We  thank  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Renter,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reports  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  amount  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
departments  named  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year— 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Could  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  this 
detail?  Take  it  as  read? 

Agreed. 

(See  appendix,  page  9416.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  resolution  for  sup- 
ply and  the  estimates  and  supplementary 
estimates  be  concurred  in? 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
243,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  have  the  opportunity,  if  you  would 
indulge  me,  of  speaking  after  the  Minister. 
I  believe  the  Minister  feels  that  it  be  in  the 


best   interest    of   the    House   to    make    some 
clarifying  opening  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
will  be  dealing  in  what  has  been  very  aptly 
referred  to  by  a  Telegram  editorial  as  "a 
heartbreak  area."  However,  it  befalls  us  as 
legislators  to  make  decisions  after  weighing 
all  of  the  considerations. 

The  Child  Welfare  Act  has  been  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation of  its  kind.  The  adoption  procedures 
within  Ontario  have  also  been  acclaimed,  and 
both  have  brought  about  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  placing  of  children. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada— 
in  a  case  to  be  known  as  the  Mugford  case 
—handed  down  a  decision  which  vitally  aflfects 
both  the  Act  and  our  adoption  programme. 
Briefly  it  is  was:  an  application  to  recover 
a  Crown  ward  from  adoptive  parents  was 
granted.  It  had  always  been  assumed  that 
once  the  legislation  had  provided  for  Crown 
wardship,  that  the  Crown,  in  assuming  the 
rights  and  responsibilities,  took  the  place  of 
the  natural  parent,  and  any  action  that  fol- 
lowed after  that  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  decision,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not,  in  so  many  words,  say  so,  makes  the 
Crown  wardship  null  and  void.  And,  in  fact, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  that 
Crown  wardship  terminated. 

The  amendment  which  is  proposed  is  de- 
signed, through  the  technical  language,  to 
bring  about  a  situation  that  once  a  Crown 
ward— and  this  is  the  stress,  Mr.  Speaker— is 
placed  in  an  adopted  home,  and  the  adoptive 
parent  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
adopt  a  child,  the  child  cannot  be  recovered. 
The  Crown  wardship  cannot  be  terminated, 
and  therefore  the  child  cannot  be  recovered. 

In  trying  to  devise  an  amendment  to  bring 
this  about,  I  was  very  concerned  with  seeking 
to  see  whether  we  could  provide  for  some 
kind  of  a  time  lag  between  the  Crown  ward- 
ship and  the  final  adoption,  in  order  that 
considerations  might  be  given  to  change  of 
circumstances. 

The  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  the 
only  provision  that  could  be  made,  was  to 
provide  that,  in  those  instances  where  the 
Crown  ward  had  not  yet  been  actually  placed 
in  adoption,  but  was  still  in  care  outside  the 
adoption  stream,  that  an  application  could  be 
made  to  terminate  the  Crown  wardship. 

We  had  considered  the  idea  of  having  some 
sort  of  a  stated  period,  but  any  stated  period 
would  provide  for  a  rigidity  which  again 
would  upset  our  whole  adoption  procedures. 
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The  urgency  of  the  matter  is  this,  and  I 
will  read  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Mr. 
Mullins,  President  Mullins,  chairman  of  the 
Minister's  advisory  committee  on  adoption 
and  foster  care. 

Inasmuch  as  the  decision  rendered  puts 
in  jeopardy  certain  basic  assumptions  of 
The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965,  we  feel  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  for  existing 
legislation  to  be  modified. 

In  particular,  the  decision  of  the  court 
puts  into  question  the  whole  area  of  Crown 
wardship  as  opposed  to  parental  rights. 
Crown  wardship,  as  you  know,  is  the 
cornerstone  on  which  the  revised  Child 
Welfare  Act  is  based. 

Secondly,  it  would  appear  that  the  rights 
of  the  child  are,  as  a  result  of  the  decision, 
made  secondary  to  the  rights  of  the  natural 
parents.  Clearly  this  is  against  the  intent 
of  the  Act  which  holds  the  right  of  the 
child  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Samia  came  up  with 
an  expression  which  I  hope  he  will  remember 
and  use  in  the  Legislature,  which  really  sums 
up  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  wish  to  speak  on  the  bill  before 
the  Minister  replies.  They  did  not  have  the 
opportimity  before,  so  I  will  not  exclude  the 
members  from  now  speaking  if  they  wish. 
The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  realize,  sir,  unfortunately 
I  have  to  address  to  you  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  here  Monday  due  to 
other  commitments  made  some  time  ago,  and 
I  wanted  to  speak  at  length  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  It  has  far-reaching  implications. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  in  this 
caucus  of  digesting  the  implications.  I  have 
had  tlie  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with  the 
Minister  and  some  of  his  administration.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it 
with  members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  situation.  I 
am  going  to  say  this:  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  support  the  amendment  on 
balance.  I  do  not  know  to  what  the  Minister 
refers,  unless  I  did  make  comment  once  that 
this  Act  is  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  it  is 
not  The  Natural  Mothers  Act,  and  it  is  not 
The  Adopted  Parents  Act,  it  is  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  and  that  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us.  It  is  a  somewhat  trite 
phrase  to  say  that,  but  we  are  all,  through 


our   mental    gymnastics,    trying  to   arrive    at 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

There  can  be  some  collaterally  adverse 
implications  to  this  legislation.  Basically,  if  I 
might,  in  a  few  moments  say  this.  If  you 
take  the  position  that  the  time  of  the  final 
order  of  adoption  terminates  the  right  of  the 
natural  mother,  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
this  House  would  take  issue  with  that  posi- 
tion. Then  we  move  forward.  The  question  is, 
should  the  notice  of  intention  to  adopt 
terminate  the  position  of  the  natural  mother? 
I  think  most  of  us  would  subscribe  to  that 
and  that  is  what  this  legislation  does.  It  is 
the  hiatus,  the  never-never  land  between  the 
creation  of  the  Crown  wardship  and  the  giv- 
ing of  the  notice  of  the  intention  to  adopt, 
that  causes  us  all  great  concern. 

There  is  going  to  be  worthy  and  significant 
debate  in  this  House,  but  I  want,  after 
attempting  to  digest  it  as  fully  and  as  fairly 
as  possible,  after  giving  significant  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  natural  mother,  after  recog- 
nizing the  sincere  consideration  made  by 
other  people  in  this  House,  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  in  informal  discussions  as  to  the 
right  of  the  natural  mother,  I  feel  that  I 
must  subscribe  to  the  position  put  forward  by 
the  Minister.  To  put  in  a  term  certain  for  the 
holding  of  the  child  prior  to  the  giving  of 
the  intention  to  adopt,  would  create  undue 
rigidity. 

I  think  we  have  to  leave  it  to  the  children's 
aid  society.  I  think  we  have  to  leave  it  to  the 
family  and  juvenile  court  judge  to  assess  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  in  the  individual 
circumstances  that  are  put  before  him  at  the 
time  of  the  giving  of  the  evidence  on  the 
hearing  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  creation 
of  the  Crown  wardship. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  generally 
legislate  statutory  entitlement  that  protects 
the  right  of  the  natural  mother,  and  we  all 
will  want  to  express  that  concern,  I  just  have 
not  had  it  put  to  me,  in  wording  that  I  can 
accept,  that  it  might  in  the  long  run  not 
adversely  aflFect  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  and  I  have  discussed 
this  somewhat.  You  can  talk  about  the 
psychological  impact  of,  in  essence,  institu- 
tionalizing the  child  after  birth,  for  no  matter 
what  period  of  time,  be  it  21  days,  seven 
days,  or  18  days.  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
the  possibility  of  the  society  wishing  to  move 
the  child  into  an  adoptive  home.  As  I  say,  I 
would  hope  my  colleague  in  this  party,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
would  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 
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There  are  2,800  children  approximately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  subject  to  tlie  implica- 
tions of  the  Mugford  decision,  and  2,800 
times  two,  probably,  adoptive  parents  — 
although  my  concern  is  not  for  the  latter;  it 
is  entirely  for  the  children— and  we  must 
move  with  due  expedition.  It  is  not  panic, 
but  concern,  not  panic  but  urgency,  and  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  children's  aid  society 
people  in  Ontario  wish  us  to  move  during 
the  course  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  other  hon.  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  In  view 
of  the  hour,  perhaps  an  hon.  member  will 
adjourn  the  debate.' 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
we  will  carry  on  with  the  legislation  on  the 
order  paper  and  then  the  Budget  Debate. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  I  wonder  if 
the  House  leader  can  advise  whether  or  not 
the  legal  bills  committee  is  going  to  sit  next 
week,  and  what  day. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  cannot  report  for  the 
committee,  I  assume  that  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  both  standing  committees  con- 
sidering the  legislation  will  be  meeting  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
arrangements  have  been  made.  Neither  chair- 
man appears  to  be  in  the  House  now,  but 
they  are  meeting  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  no  notice.  Usually  we 
have  notice  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  speak  to  the  chair- 
men; I  imagine  they  will  be  getting  things 
organized. 

An  hon.  member:  When  will  they  be  meet- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tuesday  and  Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


APPENDIX 
(See  page  9414) 

Mr.  Renter,  from  the  committee  of  supply,  reported  the  following  resolution  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
departments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1970: 

Department  of  Attorney  General: 

Departmental  management— general  expenditure  $  1,506,000 

Litigation  and  legal  services— general  expenditure  325,000 

Legislative  counsel  services— general  expenditure    391,000 

Law  research  and  development— general  expenditure 224,000 

Criminal   prosecutions— general   expenditure    3,258,000 

Courts  administration— general  expenditure  26,514,000 

Probation   services— general   expenditure    3,785,000 

Official  guardian  and  public  trustee  services— general  expenditure  2,163,000 

Land  registration  services— general  expenditure  5,043,000 

Public   safety— general    expenditure    5,345,000 

Supervision  of  police  forces— general  expenditure  1,262,000 

Ontario  Provincial  Police: 

Administration— general    expenditure 1,340,500 

Traffic  law  enforcement— general  expenditure   21,218,500 

Criminal  and  general  law  enforcement— general  expenditure    18,337,000 
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Department  of  Civil  Service: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure $        674,000 

Personnel  management— general  expenditure  763,000 

Personnel  development— general  expenditure    1,343,000 

Department  of  Correctional  Services: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  1,972,000 

Rehabilitation  of  adult  offenders- general  expenditure   32,721,000 

Rehabilitation  of  juveniles— general  expenditure  11,729,000 

Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Management: 

Departmental   administration— general   expenditure 749,000 

Energy  resources   management— general   expenditure    859,000 

Energy    resources    management— disbursements 20,000,000 

Ontario   Energy  Board— general  expenditure    145,000 

Renewable  resources  management— general  expenditure 13,212,000 

Renewable  resources  management— disbursements   383,000 

Air  management   3,126,800 

Waste  management 132,100 

'Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission: 

Commission  administration— general  expenditure  2,657,000 

Management  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water— general  expenditure  5,411,000 

Provision  of  sewage  and  water  facilities  and  related  funding 

—general  expenditure  1,475,000 

Provision  of  sewage  and  water  facilities  and  related  funding 

-disbursements 32,000,000 

Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  613,500 

Ontario  Securities  Commission— general  expenditure 927,500 

Superintendent  of  insurance  and  registrator  of  loan  and  trust  corporations 

—general  expenditure   560,000 

Consumer  protection— general  expenditure 1,311,000 

Department  of  Health: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure 19,364,000 

Public  health— general  expenditure  59,415,100 

Mental  health-general  expenditure   137,537,000 

Medical  services  insurance— general  expenditure  41,237,000 

Health  insurance  registration— general  expenditure   11,505,000 

Ontario  Hospital  Services— general  expenditure 99,611,000 

Ontario  Hospital  Services— disbursements 25,781,000 

Department  of  Labour: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  2,796,000 

Safety  and  technical  services— general  expenditure  3,864,000 

Industrial  relations— general  expenditure   1,349,000 

Manpower  development— general  expenditure  12,556,000 

Human  Rights  Commission— general  expenditure 315,000 

Employment  standards— general  expenditure  1,185,000 

Employment  standards— charges    7,500,000 

Athletics  commission— generd  expenditure   168,000 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  5,324,000 

Resource  protection  and  development— general  expenditure 39,748,000 

Recreation— general  expenditure 19,990,000 
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OflSce  of  Lieutenant-Governor: 

Ojffice  of  Lieutenant-Governor— general  expenditure                                            $  39,000 

Department  of  Mines: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure 858,000 

Provincial  geological  services— general  expenditure  2,283,000 

Mines  safety  and  public  protection— general  expenditure  :^ 654,000 

Promotion  of  mining  development— general  expenditure 3, 120,000 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure   920,500 

Valuation  of  government-owned  property— general  expenditure  4,076,000 

Planned  development  of  municipalities— general  expenditure  7,648,000 

Effective  local  government— general  expenditure  9,337,500 

Tax  diminution— general  expenditure  180,556,000 

Tax  diminution— bisbursements   .' 900,000 

Ontario  municipal  board— general  expenditure    685,000 

Department  of  Prime  Minister: 

General  expenditure 241,000 

Cabinet  oflBce— general  expenditure  125,000 

Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure    697,500 

Companies— general  expenditure    794,700 

Citizenship— general  expenditure    1,099,500 

Queen's  Printer— general  expenditure 314,300 

Registrar  General— general  expenditure  1,168,000 

Legislative  services— general  expenditure    3,113,000 

OflBce  of  Provincial  Auditor: 

Administration  of  The  Audit  Act  and  Statutory  Audits— general  expenditure  859,500 

Department  of  Public  Works: 

Departmental  Administration— general  expenditure  1,804,000 

Provision  of  accommodation— general  expenditure  55,792,000 

Property  maintenance— general  expenditvu-e  20,511,000 

Common  services— general  expenditure  2,408,000 

Government  exhibits  and  information— general  expenditure  535,000 

Central  purchasing  and  supply— general  expenditure    183,000 

Department  of  Revenue: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  1,953,000 

Collection  of  taxes— general  expenditure  8,684,000 

Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure 3,1 13,000 

Income  Maintenance— general  expenditure   215,402,000 

Rehabilitation  and  special  services— general  expenditure  6,805,000 

Child  care— general  expenditure  39,457,000 

Department  of  Tourism  and  Information: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  442,000 

Tourism— general  expenditure  7,550,500 

Archives  and  history— general  expenditure  557,500 

Theatres— general  expenditure   155,000 

Government  services— general  expenditure  185,000 

The  centennial  centre  of  science  and  technology— general  expenditure  3,608,000 
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Department  of  Trade  and  Development: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure $     2,377,000 

Trade  and  industrial  development— general  expenditure  2,987,000 

Selective  immigration— general  expenditure  299,500 

Research  and  development— general  expenditure  1,567,000 

Ontario  economic  council— general  expenditure  201,000 

Exposition  development— general  expenditure  2,165,000 

Ontario  Development  Corporation— general  expenditure  21,414,000 

Ontario  Housing  Corporation— general  expenditure  5,547,000 

Ontario  Housing  Corporation— disbursements  48,411,000 

Ontario  Student  Housing  Corporation— general  expenditure  870,500 

Ontario  Student  Housing  Corporation— disbursements  7,556,000 

Department  of  Transport: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  1,735,500 

Highway  safety— general  expenditure 8,707,000 

Common  carriers— general  expenditure  1,749,000 

Motor  vehicle  accident  claims— general  expenditure  1,145,500 

Transportation  planning— general  expenditure  824,500 

Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  381,000 

Economic  and  statistical  research  and  policy  planning— general  expenditure  ..  3,261,000 

Finance— general  expenditure  193,000 

Government  accounting— general  expenditure  1,053,000 

Government  benefit  plans— general  expenditure  15,233,000 

Computer  services— general  expenditure  250,000 

Supervision  of  employers'  pension  plans— general  expenditure  205,000 

Regulation  of  horse  racing— general  expenditure 2,183,000 

Treasury  board  secretariat— general  expenditure  1,628,000 

Department  of  University  AflFairs: 

Departmental  administration— general  expenditure  548,000 

University  support— general  expenditure  364,857,000 

University  policy— general  expenditure  443,000 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  supplementary  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  government  departments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31st,  1970: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food: 

Agricultural  production— general  expenditure   $     4,907,000 

Department  of  Education: 

Assistance  to  school  authorities— general  expenditure  49,700,000 

Department  of  Tourism  and  Information: 

Archives  and  history— general  expenditure  250,000 
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rhe  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  east  gallery  this 
afternoon  we  have  as  our  guests,  students 
from  Walkerton  District  Secondary  School  in 
Walkerton.  In  the  west  gallery,  we  have  stu- 
dents from  St.  Joseph's  Commercial  School 
in  Toronto  and  the  1st  Port  Nelson  Boy  Scout 
Troop,  Burlington. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  ideas  for  a  number  of  questions  but 
there  are  not  too  many  Ministers  here.  I  did 
want  to  know  if  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  could  tell  us  about 
the  progress  of  the  investigations  he  is  con- 
ducting into  Meadows  and  into  that  other 
company. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Both  the  Meadows 
matter  and  the  Whiterock  matter  have  been 
extremely  active  and  the  investigation  has 
been  pursued  diligently.  I  went  over  some 
of  the  material  that  has  been  gathered  this 
morning  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  entire 
matter  will  be  cleaned  up  this  week.  I  am 
trying  to  have  it  finished  before  the  House 


Mr.  Singer:  I  have  questions  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Wells),  Mr.  Speaker;  also  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough) 
and  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  and 
none  of  them  is  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Should  the  Ministers  in  ques- 
tion come  in  before  the  end  of  the  question 
period  we  certainly  will  revert  to  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  oflRcial  Opposition. 

Now  have  we  someone  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party?  The  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AjEairs,  Mr.  Speaker:  is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  Minister's  insurance  examiners 
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have  discovered  that  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Insurance  Company  of  Canada  had 
written  $4.5  million  worth  of  premium  busi- 
ness without  reinsurance,  although  it  had  only 
had  $250,000  in  surplus? 

Is  it  also  true  that  his  examiners  have 
found  the  American  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada  and  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  have 
been  operating  with  no  bookkeeper  and  no 
accountant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  take  those  questions  as  notice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  another  question  of 
this  Minister,  sir:  in  view  of  the  report  made 
by  the  Canadian  Testing  Council  on  Toys  this 
past  weekend  on  the  Eldon  electric  car  in 
which  they  pointed  out  its  perils,  would  the 
Minister  care  to  modify  his  comments  of  last 
week,  and  would  he  inform  us  what  action 
he  has  taken  in  the  light  of  the  action  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  in  withdrawing  that  car 
from  sale?  Has  it  been  withdrawn  from  sale 
in  the  rest  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  action  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  in  withdrawing  it  from 
sale  has  no  bearing  on  our  decision. 

As  to  the  other  matter  to  which  the  hon. 
member  refers— the  further  report  by  the 
Canadian  Testing  Council— as  soon  as  I  get 
that  matter  before  us  it  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  a  further  question  of 
this  Minister:  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  two  days  left  in  order  to  appeal  the 
case  which  was  lost  against  the  executives  of 
Ord-Wallington,  and  in  view  of  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  can 
the  House  leader  and  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  inform  us  whether 
an  appeal  will  be  lodged  in  this  brief  time 
that  is  left? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  if  an 
appeal  against  the  Ord-Wallington  decision 
by  the  courts  is  before  legal  counsel  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the 
very  brief  time  that  he  has  left? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  not  finished,  sir,  unless 
there  is  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  taking 
the  place,  then,  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
leader? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  the  hon.  member  has 
the  right  to  continue  his  questions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works:  what  is  the  name  of  the 
Minister's  new  director  of  safety— or  is  he 
aware  of  the  name  of  the  new  director  of 
safety? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  was 
just  doing  some  reorganization  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  have  not  named  a  new 
director  of  safety  as  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  then:  in 
view  of  the  resignation  which  became  effec- 
tive over  a  week  ago  of  the  past  director  of 
safety,  is  that  department  now  working  with- 
out a  head? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  many  directors  over  there  and  those  that 
are  in  safety  are  working  now  under  another 
department,  but  there  has  not  been  a  director 
of  safety  named  as  yet. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  those  in  safety  are  working 
under  another  department,  which  department 
are  they  now  working  under,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  They  are  working 
under,  I  think,  the  operational  department 
at  the  present  time  until  such  time  as  we 
appoint  a  director  of  safety. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker:  In 
view  of  the  reports  which  have  been  sent  to 
your  department  about  the  dangers  of 
Toluene  and  Sno-pak,  which  is  a  typewriter 
correction  fluid,  why  has  your  department 
continued  the  use  of  that  fluid  in  this  build- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  will 
take  it  as  notice  though,  and  try  to  get  the 
hon.  member  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development:  This  past  weekend,  has  a 
new  list  of  designated  municipalities  under 
the  EIO  programme  been  released  by  the 
Minister's  department? 

If  so,  has  the  community  of  Harrow,  in 
Essex  county,  been  included  among  these? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  The  answer  is  yes  to  both 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  House  leader  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  on  the  landlord  and  tenant 
bill. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  his  remarks 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  the  hearings  would 
commence  on  Tuesday.  I  now  notice  that 
they  will  not  commence  until  Wednesday. 
Can  the  Minister  give  me  any  indication  as 
to  whether  adequate  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  all  persons  interested  in  making 
representations  to  be  heard  on  that  bill  before 
the  committee  reports? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  a  query,  I  think  from 
the  member  for  Downsview,  on  Friday,  we 
did  indicate  that  the  committees  would  be 
meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

I  notice  from  the  order  paper  that  the 
standing  committee  on  health  is  scheduled  to 
meet  Tuesday,  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  the  standing 
legal  and  municipal  committee  is  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  at  9.30  a.m.  Of  course,  the 
operation  of  the  committees  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  officials  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
notice  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
legal  and  municipal  bills  here.  I  will  check 
that  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I 
thought  they  were  meeting  on  both  days,  but 
apparently  the  standing  committee  on  legal 
and  municipal  bills  is  not  meeting  until 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question:  am  I  correct  that  it 
is  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Attorney  General  until  Wednes- 
day, that  the  meetings  of  that  committee 
have  been  postponed?  And  should  they  now 
not  start  on  Tuesday  so  that  any  matters  that 
require  to  be  held  over  until  the  return  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  could  be  held  over  to 
allow  us  to  get  on  with  the  hearings? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  I  just  assume  that  the 
committee  will  start  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  deal  with  all  those 
people  who  will  appear  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  River- 
dale  a  further  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  will  wait  then 
until  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
asks  his  question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AflFairs.  Is  the  Minister  aware  of 
the  proposed  takeover  of  Windsor  Raceway 
Holdings  Limited  by  FIC  Fund  Incorporated 
of  Montreal,  and  is  the  Minister  aware  of  a 
temporary  restraining  order  issued  Friday  by 
a  U.S.  judge  in  Detroit  halting  trading  in 
the  stock  of  Windsor  Raceway  Holdings  as 
a  result  of  this  bid  by  FIC  Holdings  of 
Montreal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  aware  that  an 
offer  was  made  through  a  Quebec  brokerage 
firm  to  purchase  certain  shares  of  Windsor 
Raceway.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  court  steps 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  any 
reports  on  this  proposed  takeover  from  either 
the  securities  commission  or  other  officials  in 
his  department,  and  if  any  of  his  officials  are 
concerned  about  this  bid  or  is  it  just  a  normal 
bid  in  the  normal  course  of  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  answer  that 
in  this  way.  Firstly  it  is  a  bid  for  the  class  A 
and  class  B  shares.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  bid  under  the  requirements  of  the  securi- 
ties commission  enable  the  bid  to  be  made  to 
the  shareholders  and  require  a  filing  with  the 
commission,  and  this  has  been  done,  I  am 
informed  that  from  that  point  of  view  the 
requirements  of  the  commission  have  been 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary, is  there  any  information  that  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  either  the  Minister 
or  any  of  his  officials  which  would  indicate 
they  should  be  taking  some  additional  action 
other  than  examining  the  plans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  was  a  question 
the  mayor  of  Windsor  spoke  to  me  about  on 


Friday,  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
another  racetrack  in  Quebec  being  involved, 
and  this  is  presently  being  checked  out.  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  people  making  the  bid  and 
any  other  racetrack  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  Minister  aware  that  a  Mr.  lodice,  Peter 
J.  lodice,  made  certain  allegations  of  fraud  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  it  was  on 
that  basis  that  District  Judge  Thomas  P. 
Thornton  apparently  issued  the  restraining 
order?  If  the  Minister  is  not  so  aware,  would 
he  enquire  to  see  if  any  further  action  is  re- 
quired by  any  governmental  authority  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  court  was  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  United  States  judge,  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  deputy 
leader  would  send  that  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 
The  Minister  has  agreed  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  takeover  by  University  Computing 
Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  of  the  company 
known  as  Computel  Limited. 

Has  there  been  any  breach  of  the  provisions 
of  The  Securities  Act  relating  to  takeover 
transactions  or  any  breach  of  the  code  adopted 
by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  with  respect 
to  takeover  bids  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
acquisition  by  University  Computing  of  shares 
of  Computel,  and  has  there  been  any  conflict 
of  interest  which  has  not  been  adequately  dis- 
closed by  the  chairman  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  in  connection  with  the  transaction 
in  his  position  as  a  director  of  Computel 
Limited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  that  as  notice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  the  Minister's  answer, 
could  he  also  find  out  whether  the  rules  of 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  in  relation 
to  timely  disclosure  have  been  followed  in  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lands 
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and  Forests.  Has  the  Minister  any  new  in- 
formation with  regards  to  the  acquisition  of 
park  property  in  Essex  county?  Have  there 
been  any  new  negotiations  in  order  to  finalize 
any  of  the  agreements? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hon.  member  re- 
ferring to  the  Tremblay  property?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  matter  has  been  final- 
ized. The  acquisition,  of  course,  is  conducted 
through  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 
But  I  will  be  pleased  to  look  into  this  just 
to  confirm  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
owners  have  been  given  a  lifetime  interest 
and  they  will  be  able  to  continue  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  their  days  on  the  property.  The 
matter  has  been  transacted,  but  I  will  check 
with  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
let  the  member  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment, and  my  question  relates  to  housing. 
I  understand  there  is  a  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  payments  of  the  tax  rebate  in  the 
housing  accommodations  in  Hamilton.  Would 
the  Minister  explain  what  the  procedures  will 
be  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  know  exactly 
about  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Speaker, 
except  that  if  the  tenants  are  not  in  arrears  as 
of  November  20,  they  will  get  their  cheques 
about  December  15.  If  they  are  in  arrears  and 
they  clean  them  up  after  November  20  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  office,  we  will  see  that 
their  cheques  are  forwarded.  There  is  a  tenant 
answering  service  available  for  them  at  OHC 
after  that  date  if  they  want  to  call  and  get 
further  information. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  By  way 
of  a  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  out  of 
curiosity,  why  should  the  OHC  assume  a 
privileged  landlord's  interest  in  withholding 
the  dividend,  which  is  due,  if  a  certain  por- 
tion of  rents  are  in  arrears?  No  other  landlord 
is  given  that  privilege  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
privilege  on  our  part.  All  I  suggest  is,  if  they 
have  not  paid  their  rent,  we  believe  that  they 
should  not  get  the  cheque  until  their  rent  is 
brought  up  to  date.  They  are  already  being 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer.  They  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  cheque  if  they  pay  up 
their  rents  but  why  should  they  get  their 
cheque  before  they  pay  their  rents? 


Mr.  Lewis:  All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
OHC  is  a  very  privileged  landlord  is  this  way. 
No  other  landlord  has  the  right. 

But  way  of  a  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  many  of  the  rental  arrears  cases  involve 
differences  of  opinion  with  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  over  payments 
of  rent,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to 
penalize  people  precisely  in  this  way  but  to 
use  the  more  normal  channels  of  asking  for 
back  rent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  say  we  will 
handle  it  our  way,  the  member  can  handle  it 
his. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine!  The  same  way  as  the 
government  handled  it  last  year— not  give  it 
at  all,  except  under  pressure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  do  not  have  all  the 
answers. 

Mr.    Gisbom:    A    supplementary    question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  this  question- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  whole  problem,  the 
government  does  not.    This  year  it  is  finally 
giving  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  tenants  in  the  Hamilton 
housing  have  received  notice  that  they  would 
be  given  their  rebate  on  payment  on  their 
December  1  rent.  That  was  subsequently  re- 
voked. Is  the  reason  given  by  the  Minister— 
the  reason  the  original  letter  was  revoked— 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  some  being 
behind  in  their  rent  and  they  would  not  re- 
ceive the  rebate  until  the  rent  was  paid  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  understand  some 
of  the  letters  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to. 
All  I  know  is,  if  they  are  up  to  date  on 
November  20  they  get  their  cheques.  If  they 
are  not  up  to  date,  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  bring  their  arrears  up  to  date,  and  they  will 
get  the  cheques  on  time  the  same  as  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  is  in  dispute  with  this 
Minister's  department.  The  government  just 
takes  a  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Most  of  them  are  probably  right 
in  their  decision— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Oh,  no  they  are  not. 
They  will  be  wrong,  too— 

Mr.  Lewis:  An  arbitrary  right! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Paterson:  How  many  men  were  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  our  Legislature  grounds 
after  the  march  here  last  Saturday,  and  were 
they  paid  time  and  a  half  for  working  on  the 
weekends,  and  what  was  the  total  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  there  were.  I  know  there 
were  a  number  of  them  and  no  doubt  they 
were  paid  time  and  a  half  if  they  worked 
Sunday  to  clean  up  the  grounds.  I  can  find 
the  exact  number  for  the  hon.  member.  We 
have  a  group  of  men  working  on  the  grounds 
all  the  time,  so  I  think  perhaps  that  staff 
was  used  to  clean  up  this  particular  debris. 
It  would  be  time  that  they  might  have  been 
spending  some  place  else  while  they  were 
cleaning  that  place. 

Mr.  Paterson:  As  a  supplementary,  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  would  consider,  when  he  is 
aware  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  demonstra- 
tion out  in  the  front,  that  they  provide  con- 
tainers for  certain  debris  and  so  forth  to 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  that  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Brantford. 
The  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  De  Monte) 
has   a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
inquiry  into  fruit  and  vegetable  sales  in  On- 
tario has  indicated  that  unethical  practices 
exist  in  that  particular  industry,  would  the 
Minister  consider  looking  into  the  possibility 
of  unethical  practices  existing  in  the  meat  and 
egg  industry  at  the  moment  in  view  of  the 
inordinately  high  prices  that  the  consumer  has 
to  pay  for  these  products? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  unethical  practices  and 
high  prices.  One  might  be  contributing,  in 
fact,  to  the  other.  To  date  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  instances  of  unethical  practices  in  the 
egg  industry  or  the  meat  industry. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Minister  did  not  hear  about 
practices  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
either,  but  there  were. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  entitled 
to  ask  a  supplementary  question,  not  to  com- 
ment on  the  Minister's— 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  report  stated  that  trading  in  potato  futures 
was  not  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  pro- 
ducer, would  the  Minister  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of,  or  enquire  into,  the  current  trad- 
ing in  bacon  and  other  commodity  features 
to  see  if  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  farmers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Does  the  hon.  member 
suggest  that  bacon  is  trading  in  the  futures 
market? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  I  am  suggesting  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  would  the  Minister  look— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  futures  market. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine): 
Answer  the  other  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Will  the  Minister  look  into 
the  other  commodities  that  are  being  traded 
on  the  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  has 
taken  that  particular  matter  as  far  as  it  can 
be  followed  in  view  of  the  Minister's  reply. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just  one  more  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  will  be  no  further 
supplementary.  No  further  supplementary  is 
allowed.  It  has  gone  far  enough.  The  Minister 
has  very  categorically  indicated  his  standing 
in  the  matter. 

The  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
Minister  aware  that  Lever  Brothers  in  Sweden 
have  developed  and  marketed  a  detergent  that 
contains  60  per  cent  less  phosphates  in  the 
product? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  assume  that  the  hon.  member  is  saying 
that  it  contains  60  per  cent  less  phosphate 
than  the  equivalent  product  sold  in  Ontario. 
No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  will  look 
into  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
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by  Alan  Rae,  president  of  Lever  detergents, 
last  night  on  television,  would  the  Minister 
make  the  president  of  Lever  Brothers  aware 
of  the  product  being  marketed  in  Sweden? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  not  sure  who  Mr,  Rae 


Mr.  De  Monte:  The  president  of  Lever 
detergents! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  assume  that  the 
hon.  member  is  indicating  that  the  president 
was  not  aware  of  the  product  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  president  was  not  aware  of  any  new 
development  in  the  detergent  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
was  on  his  feet.  Will  he  defer  to  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  In  the  light  of  the  public  interest 
in  Bill  194,  Mr,  Speaker,  would  the  Minister 
advise  how  animals  are  being  used  in  research 
at  Shirley's  Bay  outside  of  Ottawa  for  bac- 
teriological-chemical warfare  weaponry,  as 
Mr.  Cadieux  pointed  out  the  study  was  being 
brought  in  from  the  U.S.A.?  Also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if 
he  is  aware  Downsview  Research  Centre  is 
being  used  for  the  same  chemical  warfare 
weapon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to 
my  knowledge,  but  if  there  is  such  experi- 
mental research  going  on,  it  would  have  to 
be  done  under  the  National  Research  Council 
auspices  or  some  other  department  of  the 
federal  government,  particularly,  or  perhaps 
in  connection  with  National  Defence.  But  to 
our  knowledge  no  such  research  is  going  on 
in  Ontario  in  that  regard. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  Minister.  Would  the 
Minister  assure  the  committee  that  there  is 
not  any  private  research,  or  the  extent  of 
this  type  of  research  using  animals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that  if  I  was  sure  that  this 
was  the  case.  I  can  only  base  my  opinion  on 
evidence  that  was  produced  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Rowsell,  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil on  Animal  Care,  who  assured  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day  that  to  his  knowledge, 
only  the  universities  were  using  animals,  and 


I  believe  he  indicated  six  other  commercial 
or  industrial  type  laboratories  in  Ontario. 

I  have  checked  with  Dr.  Rowsell,  per- 
sonally, to  know  whether  there  were  others; 
and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge— and  I  felt  that  he  was 
one  who  should  really  know,  because  of  the 
representation  on  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care,  of  many,  many  people  involved 
in  animal  use— these  were  the  only  research 
laboratories  in  Ontario. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
supplementary  question.  Would  the  Minister 
look  into  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who 
are  not  doing  industrial  research  or  bacterial 
chemical  research  of  this  kind  and,  therefore, 
are  not  obliged  to  register  with  Dr.  Rowsell, 
therefore  he  does  not  know  who  else  might 
be  involved  other  than  the  people  who  come 
and  register  with  him?  The  Minister  might 
have  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  could  well  be  the 
case.  I  was  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  be- 
cause representatives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  members  of  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Animal  Care  committee,  that  surely  they 
would  be  aware  if  such  activities  were  going 
on  in  Ontario  under  the  auspices  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  federal  government.  As  I  said, 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  such  things 
going  on  or  not,  I  just  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  that  kind  of  research. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  a  grave  and  interesting 
question.  Would  the  Minister  make  contact 
with  the  federal  Department  of  National  De- 
fence to  enquire  about  who  or  what  is  being 
experimented  on  at  Shirley's  Bay  and  let  the 
House  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  not  undertake  to 
let  this  be  known  to  the  House  at  all.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  we  can  very  well 
deal  with  through  the  legislation.  The  legisla- 
tion is  all-embracing. 

Nobody  is  exempted  from  this  legislation, 
and  the  point  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  has  raised,  is,  I  think,  a 
very  valid  point  and  is  one  that  I  intend  to 
pursue.  If  it  is  going  on,  we  want  to  know, 
because  those  institutions  will  have  to  be 
licensed  and  there  will  have  to  be  animal 
care  committees  appointed  and  put  in  charge 
of  every  one  of  them,  if  indeed  there  is  such 
research  going  on  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Dovercourt. 
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Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Citizenship.  Can  the  Minister  tell  the  House 
who  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
handbook  on  Italian  culture  that  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  issues  to  its  teachers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  I  understand  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  something  pub- 
lished by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  No;  I  would  like  to  know 
who  published  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  book.  If  the  member  would  like  to  send 
it  over  to  me,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  check 
on  the  authorship. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  hon. 
Minister  is  in  charge  of  citizenship  in  this 
province,  is  he  not  aware  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  said  if 
the  member  will  let  him  have  a  copy  of  it, 
he  will  check  on  the— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  it. 
I  was  wondering  if  he  had  a  copy  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Once  I  see  his  copy. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker.  Why  has  this  handbook, 
which  has  been  described  by  representatives 
of  the  Italian  community  in  Toronto  as  being 
50  years  out  of  date  and  dangerous  to  the 
Italian  pupils,  not  been  updated  or  scrapped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Good  question.  This  is 
a  particularly  unfair  question  to  ask— until 
such  time  as  we  determine  who  published  the 
book,  then  the  member  can  ask  the  publisher. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  is  the  book  being  cir- 
culated among  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  making 
a  statement  and  I  have  no  way  other  than 
believing  the  hon.  member,  which  I  do,  but  if 
he  does  not  have  the  book  then  what  he  is 
talking  about  is  merely  information  he  has, 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  is  perhaps  also  involved 
in  this.  I  would  suggest  the  hon.  member  and 
the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Citi- 
zenship to  get  together  on  this  and  check 
with  the  Minister  of  Education.  Perhaps  we 
can  find  a  copy  of  it  and  then  the  questions 
will  be  relevant  and  answers  can  be  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  could  well  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 
Order,  order! 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  likely  to  consider  the  sale 
of  some  20  to  30  houses  located  principally 
in  Wards  7,  8  and  9— presently  owned  by  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  used  to  assist  people  who 
require  subsidized  housing  assistance— because 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has  indicated  it 
is  not  interested  in  acquiring  these  properties? 
If  he  is  aware  of  that,  would  he  please  look 
into  it  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion and  have  it  acquire  these  houses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
Mr.  Speaker.    I  will  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  My  question  is  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transport.  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Minister's  department  that  the 
licence-plate  issuing  branch  at  Parkdale  and 
Britannia  Avenue  in  Hamilton  will  be  open 
from  8.00  in  the  morning  until  5.00  in  the 
evening,  and  closed  on  Saturday,  would  the 
Minister  reconsider  these  hours  as  it  will 
bring  undue  hardship  upon  thousands  of 
workers  on  day  shifts  during  the  week. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of  Transport, 
in  issuing  registration  plates  each  year,  strives 
to  give  the  public  the  kind  of  service  that  is 
adequate  and  acceptable,  and  we  have  made 
a  practice  through  the  years  of  operating 
mostly  through  private  issuers  who  follow,  in 
their  respective  communities,  the  business 
hours  that  are  in  eflFect  there. 

The  few  issuing  oflBces  administered  by  the 
department  have  adhered  to  regular  civil 
service  hours  as  the  member  has  mentioned. 
It  poses  a  problem  if  we  change  these  hours 
in  some  operations,  just  as  it  would  in  some 
of  the  plants  the  member  would  be  interested 
in. 

We  did  open  an  oflBce  in  downtown  To- 
ronto here,  I  think  on  Breadalbane  Street 
some  years  ago  in  the  evenings,  without  too 
much  success.  Very  few  people  patronized 
it.  Most  of  the  private  issuers  do  remain  open 
in  other  than  civil  service  hours. 

In  the  Hamilton  area,  for  instance,  there 
would  be  an  ofiBce  open  in  downtown  Hamil- 
ton, the  one  operated  by  the  motor  league. 
There   will   be    one    in    Burlington,    one    in 
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Dundas  and  one  in  Grimsby,  all  of  which 
are  open  Saturday  mornings  from  9.00  until 
12.30  or  1.00. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  oflRce  the 
member  mentions  at  Parkdale  and  Britannia, 
I  would  think  that  we  will  watch  that  situa- 
tion, and  if  it  seems  desirable  to  close  on 
Mondays  and  open  on  Saturdays,  without 
causing  too  much  confusion,  it  could  be  enter- 
tained, because  we  are  planning  to  do  this  in 
some  driver  examination  centres.  We  are 
going  to  experiment  with  this  Monday  closing 
and  Saturday  opening  to  see  if  it  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  needs  of  the  public.  I  just  say 
to  the  hon.  member  and  to  the  House  that  we 
are  interested  in  providing  the  people  of 
Hamilton,  and,  indeed,  across  the  province, 
the  best  service,  and  if  an  adjustment  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  that  is  reasonable  and 
will  not  cause  too  much  confusion,  we  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. He  indicated  during  the  estimates  of 
1968-1969  that  he  was  going  to  look  into 
supplying  permanent  licence  plates:  Is  the 
Minister  still  looking  into  that  or  has  he 
dropped  that  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter, which  I  would  prefer  to  term  a  "multi- 
year  plate"  rather  than  a  "permanent"  plate, 
is  very  much  in  our  thinking  and  in  our 
programme.  There  may  be  some  unforeseen 
delay  in  getting  the  whole  thing  mechanized 
but  the  mechanization  of  the  file  for  issuing 
the  plates  is  the  bottleneck,  or  the  holdup  at 
the  moment.  The  programme  is  going  ahead 
with  our  longtime  mechanical  operation  and 
the  issue  of  multi-year  plates  is  moving  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister 
prepared  to  give  us  a  date  at  which  we  can 
expect  the  licences  to  be  issued? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
ister is  not  prepared  at  this  moment.  I  think 
he  was  prepared  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  I  am 
just  not  able  to  recall- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  In  the  full- 
ness of  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —schedules  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 


Mr.  B.  Nevmian:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister 
if  the  proposed  multi-year  plate  will  be 
reflectorized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  question  of  this 
hon.  member  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
it  correct  that  the  Minister  has  not  hired 
security  guards  for  the  new  Macdonald  Block 
and  other  new  buildings,  and  is  now  farming 
out  this  service?  Does  this  mean  that  the 
security  guards  now  hired  by  his  department 
for  this  building  and  elsewhere  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  employment,  or  will  they  be 
guaranteed  that  they  will  not  be  replaced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  that  we  will  deal  with  in 
our  department  and  when  the  decision  is 
made  I  will  announce  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
employees  in  the  province  who  are  affected, 
surely  the  Minister  would  give  some  reassur- 
ance in  the  House  at  this  time  to  those 
employees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Has  the  member  unem- 
ployed spies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  member  is  having  more  of  an  effect  in 
getting  rid  of  employees  around  government 
than  I  am  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  is  not  too  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  another  question  of  the  same  Min- 
ister if  there  is  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment of  safety  examine  Ontario  Hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  would  say  that  we 
examine  them  as  far  as  safety  within  the 
building  is  concerned.  Hospitals  and  all  pub- 
lic buildings  are  examined  for  fire  and  other 
things  by  municipalities  in  which  they  are 
located.  As  far  as  safety  within  the  building, 
we  examine  it  along  Nvith  The  Department  of 
Labour,  with  fire  departments  and  people 
from  the  fire  marshal's  o£Bce. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Then,  as  a  supplementary  to 
this  question,  can  the  Minister  inform  me— 
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or  if  he  does  not  have  it  available,  could  he 
find  out  for  me— when  was  the  last  time 
an  inspector  for  his  department  examined  the 
Ontario  Hospital  at  999  Queen  Street  for 
safety  within  the  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  Is  the  Minister  aware 
that  a  refinery  is  planning  to  locate  in 
Beverley  township,  near  Hamilton,  and  what 
effect  will  this  have  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Spencer  Creek? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  informa- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  rumour  that  some  sort 
of  a  plant— an  asphalt  plant— or  some  such 
plant,  is  considering  optioning  some  land  in 
Beverley  township.  I  am  not  sure,  of  course, 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  particular 
watersheds  to  which  the  hon.  member  refers. 
It  depends  on  the  type  of  plant,  the  distance 
from  the  creek  and  whether  or  not  the  plant 
would  use  the  water  in  that  creek. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  assure 
the  House  that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  will  take  every  step  possible  to 
ensure  that  pollution  will  not  occur? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Did  the  mem- 
ber expect  him  to  say  no? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East  was  on  his  feet  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  My  question  is  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary.  In  view  of  the  desire  of 
many  thousands  of  hard-working  Ontario  citi- 
zens, will  the  Provincial  Secretary  use  his 
good  office  to  bring  about  the  retail  sale  of 
keg  beer  in  the  province? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  A  supplementary  question- 
Mr.   Speaker:    There   is   no   supplementary 

when  there  is  no  answer,  I  am  afraid.  The 

member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in 
this  province  as  a  joint  beverage  room? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  all  depends  what  the 
member  means  by  "joint"? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  not  being  facetious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  would  he  mean  by 
a  joint  beverage  room? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  A  place  where  men  and 
women  can  go,  and  I  am  referring  to  a  beer 
beverage  parlour,  a  place  where  a  woman 
and  a  man  can  go  alone  without  being 
accompanied— a  place  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  can  go  individually,  without— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Separate  but  equal. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Separate  but  equal  status, 

that  is  right. 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:   If   this   is   a  matter   of 
urgent  public  importance,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Christmas  is  getting 
close- 
Mr.  Speaker:  At  this  time  of  year,  perhaps— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion, the  designation  within  the  public  house- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —legislation  provides  for 
a  room  for  men  only,  or  one  for  ladies  and 
escorts.  The  government  announced  some 
months  ago  a  plan  for  the  unrestricted  seating 
in  the  public  houses.  Legislation  will  be 
brought  forward  early  in  the  new  year  to 
provide  for  unrestricted  seating,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  this  type  of  designation,  if  the 
House  sees  fit  to  carry  this  particular  change 
in  the  classification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  Minister  about 
overcrowding  at  188  University.  Is  the  Min- 
ister aware  that  even  though  his  general 
accountant  and  his  staff  moved  out  of  there  a 
week  Thursday,  removing  ten  desks,  the  staff 
are  still  complain'ng  that  the  place  is  danger- 
ously overcrowded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  looked 
at  the  matter.  Some  of  our  staff  were  moving 
to  170.  There  were  boxes  in  the  aisles  and 
some  of  those  boxes  are  moved.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  move  is  still  on.  We  got 
some  of  the  people  moved  into  170,  but  until 
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they  are  all  moved  there  will  be  some  con- 
fusion there,  although  we  do  not  think  it  is  a 
fire  hazard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development. 

Was  the  Minister  informed  in  advance  by 
Canadian  General  Electric  of  its  intention  to 
lay  off  close  to  200  men  in  the  last  three 
months  due  to  the  problem  of  importation 
of  tubes  from  foreign  markets  at  the  DufEerin 
tube  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  was  not  informed 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  government  any  policy 
about  branch  plants  informing  The  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Development  about  prob- 
lems of  international  competition  when  laying 
off  men  in  the  Ontario  market— large  numbers 
of  men?  Is  there  any  pattern  of  discussion 
prior  to  such  layoffs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  is  no  pattern  of 
discussion.  When  it  happens,  we  are  informed 
in  the  same  way  as  anybody  else.  The  reason 
we  have  the  EIO  programme  is  to  absorb 
these  people  who  are  laid  off  through  these 
changes  and  we  have  been  doing  a  pretty 
good  job  of  taking  care  of  the  unemployment. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
in  this  province,  jobs  are  chasing  people. 

Mr.  Lew's:  I  will  ask  another  supplemen- 
tary, if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker:  is  there  no 
requirement  on  the  part  of  government— the 
Minister  vdll  forgive  me  for  bringing  him 
back  to  the  question— that  major  layoffs  be 
indicated  to  the  appropriate  department  in 
advance  of  their  occurring,  so  that  something 
can  be  done  to  absorb  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
programme.  Many  of  the  companes  do  advise 
us  as  to  the  layoffs,  and  the  changes  they 
are  making,  and  if  we  can  work  with  them 
and  try  and  find  jobs  for  the  people  who  are 
getting  laid  off,  we  do.  In  fact,  the  member 
will  probably  read  today  about  the  layoff 
that  is  going  to  take  place  between  now  and 
1974  at  one  of  the  major  chemical  companies 
in  Hamilton,  because  they  have  sold  their 
property  to  Dofasco,  but  they  have  also 
bought  190  acres  in  Saltfleet. 

Over  a  period  of  three  years,  330  employees 
are  going  to  be  affected.  We  are  aware  of 
that,  the  same  as  everybody  else,  and  we  are 
working  with  the  management  to  see  if  we  can 


find  jobs  for  330  people,  or  make  sure  they 
are  taken  care  of  on  retirement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  related  supple- 
mentary: did  Canadian  General  Electric  Com- 
pany inform  the  Minister  in  advance  of  its 
intention  to  lay  off  600  skilled  machnists  at 
the  Scarborough  turbine  production  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
were  informed  about  any  layoff  at  the  Scar- 
borough plant.  But  I  have  been  in  the  plant; 
I  have  discussed  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  production  there,  and  some 
of  the  reasons  why  they  may  have  difficulty 
in  the  future  if  the  utilities  in  ths  country 
do  not  recognize  that  we  need  a  plant  like 
Scarborough,  and  if  many  of  the  provinces 
do  not  place  their  orders  in  Canada  for 
nuclear  equipment  or  for  hydro  equipment. 

That  has  been  gone  into  very,  very  thor- 
oughly, and  think  you  wall  find  that  the  Cana- 
dian General  Electric  Company  is  between 
orders  at  the  present  time.  They  have  enough 
orders  now,  I  believe,  to  keep  them  going 
until  1972,  but  I  do  believe  by  the  end  of 
1972  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
orders  from  the  utility  companies  here,  or 
there  could  be  a  general  layoff  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

In  the  pressure  game  which  is  surrounding 
the  question  of  the  acquisition  by  Consumers' 
Gas  Company  of  the  shares  of  Union  Gas 
Company,  is  it  not  ridiculous  for  all  the 
interveners  and  the  company  to  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  the  work  involved  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  adjourned  hearings  to  take  place 
on  December  12,  unless  the  Consumers*  Gas 
Company  makes  a  definitive  statement  as  to 
whether  it  can,  or  cannot,  extend  the  offer 
beyond  the  deadline  date  of  December  15? 
Or  should  the  government  not,  in  the  light 
of  that  adjournment,  reconsider  its  decision 
not  to  intervene  by  way  of  legislation  to 
extend  that  date  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  by  shareholders  of  the  Un'on  Gas  Com- 
pany to  a  date  30  days  after  the  receipt  by 
the  government  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  latest  in- 
formation is,  as  the  hon.  member  has  indi- 
cated, that  the  hearings  have  been  adjourned 
until  this  Friday,  December  12,  at  which  time 
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the  respondents  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  applicant  and  any  wit- 
nesses   that    the    applicant    may    have. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  hon.  member  knows, 
but  a  press  real  ease  was  issued  this  morning 
by  the  Consumers*  Gas  Company  indicating 
that  a  meeting  will  be  held  tomorrow  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  a  new  offer 
to  the  common  shareholders  of  the  Union 
Gas  Company. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question:  if,  in  fact,  what  is 
under  consideration  is  a  new  offer  by  the 
Consumers'  Gas  Company,  then  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  hearings  before  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  relating  to  the  old  offer  will 
be  of  no  effect?  And  is  it  not  incumbent  upon 
the  government  to  intervene  in  some  way  to 
remove  the  pressure  which  has  surrounded 
this  offer  so  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Union  Gas  Company,  who  are  the  ones  who 
can  be  hurt  by  this  procrastination,  will  be 
given  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  their  shares  should  they  decide  to  proceed 
with  a  new  offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
assume  that  if  a  new  offer  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Consumers'  Gas  Company,  the  present 
offer,  therefore,  would  become  null  and  void; 
and  as  the  hon.  member  indicates,  I  would 
assume  that  the  present  hearings  would  be 
terminated. 

However,  a  lot  will  depend  on  the  offer 
and  the  result  of  the  new  offer.  In  the 
meantime  I  do  not  wish  to  speculate  on 
whether  or  not  the  hearing  should  continue 
next  Friday.  I  think  as  far  as  government 
intervention  is  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
answer  would  be  the  same  as  the  answer 
that  the  Prime  Minister  gave  the  hon.  mem- 
ber last  week.  There  are  a  lot  of  ramifica- 
tions in  any  form  of  government  intervention. 
One  of  them,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not 
such  intervention  would  have  any  effect  on 
this    particular    transaction. 

Would  government  intervention,  shall  we 
say,  muddle  the  whole  matter  even  further- 
maybe  even  affect  the  rights  of  the  share- 
holders and  the  customers  even  further?  So 
I  would  not  wish  to  speculate  any  further  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  light  of  Consumers' 
Gas  Company's  proposal  tomorrow,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  company  may  withdraw  its 
present  offer. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs:   does  the 


securities  commission  have  any  view  on  the 
problem  which  has  arisen  because  of  the 
intervention  by  the  government  through  an 
Act  passed  by  this  Legislature  after  the 
original  offer  was  made  by  Consumers'  Gas 
Company,  and  what  does  the  Minister  believe 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Union  Gas  Company  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  object  to  the  hon.  member's  phrasing 
of  his  question. 

As  the  answer  last  week  indicated,  this 
problem  has  not  been  caused  by  any  legisla- 
tion of  this  government.  The  problem  was 
caused  by  the  respondents  in  delaying  the 
hearings.  There  were  at  least  10  to  12  days 
set  aside  for  hearings,  and  more  if  necessary, 
which  would  allow  this  particular  deal  to  be 
consummated  before  the  termination  date.  So 
any  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  respondents 
and  not  by  legislation  that  was  requested  by 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  simply 
on  the  same  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  without  entering  into  an  argument 
with  him  about  the  government's  responsibility 
or  non-responsibility,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  had  this  legislation  been  law  prior 
to  the  offer  being  made  by  the  Consumers' 
Gas  Company,  then  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  condition  of  the  offer  that  the 
hearing  be  held  and  that  the  approval  or  con- 
sent of  the  government  be  obtained.  If  that 
had  been  a  condition  of  the  offer,  then  all 
persons  in  receipt  of  the  offer  would  have 
been  able  to  assess  their  position  in  the  light 
of  that  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  made 
his  point  perfectly  well,  and  I  would  hope  that 
when  we  deal  with  oral  questions  in  the  new 
session  that  the  members  would  confine  them- 
selves to  asking  questions  only.  The  members 
have  quite  rightly  become  very  proficient  at 
wording  their  questions  so  that  there  are 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  in  them,  but 
these  are  normally  not  part  of  a  question 
period. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  was  asking 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  and  perhaps  he  would 
re-ask  it  and  not  state  opinions  and  facts,  or 
facts  as  stated,  but  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  date  of  the  offer  by  the  Conr 
sumers'  Gas  Company  for  the  shares  of  Union 
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Gas  Company,  would  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  advise  us  what 
his  position,  or  the  position  of  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  is,  having  regard  to 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  investing 
public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  trans- 
action comes  both  under  the  securities  com- 
mission and  The  Securities  Act  as  well  as 
The  Energy  Board  Act,  and  we  understand 
that.  To  my  knowledge,  the  requirements  of 
the  securities  commission  have  been  complied 
with.  And  there  remains  to  be  complied  with, 
the  provisions  of  The  Energy  Board  Act. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  actions 
taken  have  been  known  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, acting  on  behalf  of  various  stated 
clients  and  groups  of  clients  resulting  in  to- 
day's position  which  I  regard  as  almost  a 
stalemate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Has  the  member  for  Wentworth  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  27, 
1967,  I  directed  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  touch- 
ing on  the  identity  of  a  tank  truck  or  bowser, 
which  was  observed  discharging  some  liquid 
into  a— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  said  1967. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sorry,  November  27  of  this 
year,  1969.    I  am  sorry  if  I  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  One  more  week. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Minister  has  indicated  he 
wants  one  more  week.  Could  he  perhaps 
answer  it  this  week? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  indicated 
he  will  try  to  have  an  answer  by  Friday. 

Mr.  Ben:  Fine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth has  the  floor  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Could  the  Minis- 
ter indicate  what  fears  or  actions  necessitated 
the  installation  of  warning  devices  in  the  re- 
view committee  rooms  and  board  rooms  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  appreci- 
ates I  am  not  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day 
operations    of   the    workmen's    compensation 


board.    I   am   not   aware   of  the   matter   the 
member  has  raised  but  I  will  look  into  it 

Mr.   Deans:    By  way   of   a   supplementary 

question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  have  decided  that 

if  a  question  is  not  answered,   there  cannot 

be  a  supplementary.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 

wishes- 
Mr.  Deans:  By  way  of  explanation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  —to  give  the  Minister  a  little 
further  explanation  in  view  of  this  particular 
situation  where  the  Minister  is  being  asked 
about  a  board  under  his  control  or  which 
reports  through  him,  perhaps  we  would  allow 
the  member  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
it  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  com- 
pensation board  has  found  it  necessary  to 
install  warning  devices  whereby  the  officers 
hearing  complaints  could  summon  the  guards 
from  outside  if  necessary.  And  I  want  to  know 
what  has  necessitated  this  kind  of  action  at 
the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  said  he  will 
look  into  it.  With  that  information,  I  am  sure 
he  can. 

The  member  for  Downsview  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  paranoia  of  the  military 
at  the  board. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The 
first  one  is  this:  in  light  of  the  recent  hear- 
ings by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
concerning  the  concrete  formers'  union  —  I 
think  that  is  what  it  was  called— and  the 
somewhat  unusual  disposition  of  that  hear- 
ing, is  it  contemplated  there  will  be  any  form 
of  criminal  action  as  a  result  of  the  informa- 
tion which  came  out  before  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  An  oral  decision  only  was 
given  in  reference  to  the  case.  I  think  the 
member  is  referring  to  the  Zanini  matter,  if 
I  may  speak  colloquially.  An  oral  decision 
only  was  given  by  the  board  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings.  Until  such  time  as  the  actual 
written  decision  with  reasons  is  brought  for- 
ward, I  prefer  not  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  is  not  a  supplementary 
question.  It  is  a  second  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  a  supplementary?  I  presume  the  member 
for  Rainy  River  will  allow  the  member  for 
Downs  view  to  complete  his? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  second  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the  Minister  of  Labour 
contemplating  any  action  on  behalf  of  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Con- 
struction Associations? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Construction  Associations  met 
with  the  Cabinet  and  presented  their  brief 
to  them.  I  had  another  meeting  with  them 
subsequently  and  very  careful  consideration  is 
being  given  to  that  brief. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
could  the  Minister  advise  us  when  a  decision 
is  going  to  be  announced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  government  policy.  Any 
action  taken  with  reference  to  that  would  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Mr.   T.   P.   Raid:   Mr.   Speaker,   I   have   a 

question- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Just    a    moment.    Yes,    the 

member  is  in  order,  there  is  no  one  from  the 

other  party. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services:  Could  the 
Minister  inform  the  House  what  guidelines  or 
criteria  he  uses  in  appointing  members  to 
district  welfare  boards? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
set  out  that  with  respect  to  district  welfare 
administration  boards,  five  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  municipal  councils  involved,  elected 
from  their  number,  and  two  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council,  and  the  appointments  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor-in-Council  are  based  on  the 
appointment  of  two  people  based  on  their 
qualifications  and  experience,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
job. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  May  I  ask  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, how  the  Minister  receives  this 
information  as  to  the  qualifications  of  these 
people  involved?  And  I  will  ask   a  further 


supplementary  if  I  may  while  I  am  on  my 
feet,  Mr.  Speaker:  is  it  the  Minister's  habit 
to  completely  ignore  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed district  organization  such  as  muni- 
cipal unions  in  their  recommendations  for 
these  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  often  the 
best  source  of  a  person's  background  for 
qualification  is  the  persons  themselves  in- 
volved. It  is  not  the  policy  to  ignore  any- 
one in  coming  to  a  decision,  in  fact  their 
position  has  been  accepted  in  the  past  and 
will  be  continued  to  be  accepted  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary, when  the  Minister  said  "from  the 
persons  involved  themselves",  does  he  mean 
the  people  apply  to  the  Minister  to  be 
appointed  to  these  boards  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  often 
when  persons  become  aware  that  such  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made,  they  get  in 
touch  with  the  department  and  I  in  turn,  in 
all  cases,  get  in  touch  with  the  interested 
party  to  have  them  send  information  with 
respect  to  their  own  personalities. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  president  of  the  Tory 
organization- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  now  becoming  a  de- 
bate and  undesirable.  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services?  Did 
the  Minister  open  a  children's  home  over  the 
weekend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes;  Yorklea  in  East 
York. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  name  of  the  children's 
home,  the  Yorklea  Home  for  Troublesome 
Boys  as  reported  in  the  press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  Yorklea  is  a  very  integral  part  of  the 
name  but  I  do  not  think  the  word  "trouble- 
some" appears  in  either  the  name  or  in  any- 
thing that  was  written  or  said  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  where  that  word  would  come  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  to  become  a  member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  boys  I  saw  were 
excellent  young  men. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  relieved  to  hear  that.  It 
appeared  in  one  of  the  weekend  papers.  I 
wondered  about  the  auspicious  beginning. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  not  a  question, 
could  I  direct  one  to  the  Minister  of  Labour? 
Was  the  Minister  of  Labour  contacted  in 
advance  by  CGE  DuflFerin  tube  plant  about 
the  layoff  of  200  men  over  the  last  three 
months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  was  consulted  in  advance  but  I  have 
learned  something  of  it.  Whether  I  got  it  in 
advance  or  not,  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  the  Minister  would  not  be 
aware  that  the  company  in  June  guaranteed 
that  there  would  be  no  layoflFs  in  the  future 
52  weeks,  and  subsequently  laid  off  200 
people?  He  would  not  be  aware  of  that  under- 
taking which  they  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  did  not  have  that 
information.    I  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary. 
Does  the  Minister  not  think  there  is  some 
value  in  requesting  large  branch  plants  to 
inform  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  advance 
when  serious  dislocation  in  the  work  force 
is  about  to  occur?  And  would  he  not  request 
that  such  become  a  matter  of  public  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  indicated  in  my  answer 
to  a  question,  I  think  from  the  hon.  member 
or  one  of  his  colleagues  not  long  ago,  that 
I  felt  that  there  was  merit  to  this  matter  and 
it  was  being  given  consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Given  consideration! 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  ends  the  oral  question 
period. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Min'ster  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)  I  move  that 
the  order  for  third  reading  of  Bill  230  be 
discharged  and  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  absence  of  hon.  Mr. 
Wells,  hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  that  the 
order  for  third  reading  of  Bill  230  be  dis- 
charged and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that  the 
motion  carry? 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unusual 
motion  and  I  would  like  to  hear  some  ex- 
planation from  the  Minister  before  we  vote 
on  the  motion. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  was  just  rising  in 
my  seat,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  member  for 
Downsview  caught  your  eye  first. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  has  a  very  minor  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  and,  rather  than  move  the 
amendment  on  third  reading,  we  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  bill  come 
back  through  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  do  not  know.  It  is 

a  very  minor  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
each  of  the  hon.  member's  desks  this  after- 
noon has  been  placed  a  copy  of  the  special 
issue  of  the  Dryden  Observer.  The  members 
will  note  that  this  edition  pays  special  recog- 
nition to  the  Red  Lake  and  Ear  Falls  mineral 
basin  which  last  year  produced  well  over 
$12  million  worth  of  iron,  gold  and  other 
minerals. 

Many  members,  I  am  sure,  will  be  re- 
minded of  this  tremendous  area  from  the 
tour  they  took  some  months  ago.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  them,  that  the  product 
and  the  production  of  this  newspaper  on  their 
desks  today  is  100  per  cent  northwestern.  In 
fact,  it  is  100  per  cent  Dryden. 

I  know  that  the  members  will  be  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  newsprint,  and  will 
also  be  impressed,  of  course,  with  the  con- 
tents in  the  newspaper.  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  remind  all  members  of  the  great 
future  and  the  potential  that  lies  in  that  great 
part  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twentieth  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  243,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  rising  to  speak  against  this  amendment 
as  it  stands,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
government  over-reacted,  being  brought  to 
attention  by  the  Mugford  case.  In  over-react- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  is  speaking 
above  the  unanimous  decision  of  nine  supreme 
court  judges,  three  court  of  appeal  judges, 
including  Mr.  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Bora  Lask.'n, 
who  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  county  court 
judge,  Mr.  Honeywell. 

They  say  that  what  is  difficult  to  assess,  is 
what  Mr.  Justice  Schroeder  put  on  paper  in 
saying  that  even  if  he  were  to  adopt  the 
tortious  course  of  reasoning,  that  this  case 
should  be  brought  within  section  73(6);  and 
Mr.  Schroeder  held  that  it  could  not.  It 
would  be  proper,  on  the  facts  of  the  present 
case,  to  hold,  but  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  child  to  permit  the  so-called 
"consent"  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Justice  Schroeder  went  on  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  cannot  overestimate  the 
importance  to  a  child  of  living,  moving  and 
having  its  being  in  an  environment  shared 
by  its  own  blood  and  kin  where  it  will  enjoy 
the  warmth  and  affection  of  the  mother  who 
gave  the  child  birth.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  tangible  values  which  flow  from  a  cus- 
tom deeply  rooted  in  our  way  of  life,  against 
which  superior  material  advantages  which  a 
child  may  enjoy  in  a  home  of  strangers  in 
blood  cannot  accurately  be  measured  on  the 
most  delicately  balanced  scale. 

The  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  natural 
parents— unless  for  grave  reasons  endangering 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  court  sees  fit  not 
to  give  effect  to  the  parents'  wishes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  has  been  removed  in  this  amend- 
ment. Does  any  opportunity  arise  for  an  un- 
married mother  to  claim  her  child  after  the 
adoption  has  begun  on  the  part  of  the 
adoptive  parents? 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
consent  adoption,  there  is  a  seven-day  period 
where  children's  aid  will  not  take  the  infant, 
and  a  21 -day  period,  which  is  a  cooling-off 
period  for  any  sort  of  opportunity  to  come 
back  to  children's  aid.  Even  this  is  a  pitifully 
short  period,  in  my  view,  but  in  that  type  of 
adoption,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  in  that  case, 
or  the  interests  of  that  child,  can  still  be 
disturbed  until  the  adoption  papers  are  signed. 

I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  law,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  The  British  Adoption  Act  of 
1958  absolutely  voids  any  consent  for  adop- 
tion of  an  infant  before  the  infant  is  bom.  It 


voids  any  consent  of  adoption  given  within 
the  six-week  period  after  the  infant  is  bom. 
I  think  that  we  have  built  in  a  protection 
here  for  the  adoptive  parents  who  have  had 
a  child  for  a  matter  of  months.  If  the  case 
were  expedited  in  this  particular  case,  it  was 
about  a  month  following  adoption  when  the 
proceedings  began  to  unroot  the  child. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  child  has  been  with  the  mother 
before  it  was  bom  for  nine  months,  a  good 
considerable  time,  and  that  the  mother,  in  her 
strain  of  anxiety,  might  very  well  give  con- 
sent to  have  a  child  adopted  at  the  time  of 
her  problem  and  her  shame  and  her  problem 
with  finances,  when  she  sees  a  way  out 
which,  in  her  mind  at  that  time,  appears  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  child.  The  problem 
occurs  when  the  mother  has  the  time  to  re- 
assess her  situation,  or  contact  help  after 
the  pregnancy  is  a  fait  accompli.  She  might 
very  well  be  able  to  take  the  child  and  pro- 
vide for  it  in  the  manner  that  the  children's 
aid  society  really  wishes  the  child  to  be  cared 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  second  section  of 
the  amendment  is  applied,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  child  may  be  born  in  a  hospital,  the 
mother  leave  the  hospital  in  five  days,  and 
the  child  be  made  a  Crown  ward,  as  the 
Crown  is  obliged  to  do  if  it  is  going  to  take 
a  child  because  the  mother  cannot  support 
the  child,  or  for  any  other  reason,  within  a 
ten-day  period.  So  it  is  conceivable  that  ten 
days  after  this  infant  child  is  born  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  court  decision  of  Crown  ward- 
shp  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  to  be  said  that 
this  is  too  fast,  that  government  has  over- 
reacted; there  is  nobody  in  that  court  as  a 
guardian  of  the  child  to  represent  the  child. 

There  are  people  in  the  court  to  act  for 
the  Crown,  there  are  people  in  the  court,  pos- 
sibly under  our  legal  aid  system,  to  act  for 
the  mother,  but  there  is  not  a  guardian,  as  the 
Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  has  recom- 
mended, be  instituted  in  our  courts,  and  it 
held  as  an  example  The  Guardian  Act  of  New 
York  State. 

Reading  from  the  book  that  is  an  assistance 
in  making  decisions.  The  British  Adoption 
Act  of  1958,  7,  Elizabeth  II,  chapter  5,  sec- 
tion 62,  it  also  pointed  out  that  the  condition 
of  the  mother  at  the  time  when  her  con- 
sent may  be  given,  may  be  one  of  confusion, 
fear,  shame,  of  not  having  re-employment, 
and  that  govemment  has  made  null  and  void 
any  time  for  the  mother  in  this  particular  case, 
or  the  father,  because  surely  if  we  are  going 
to  be  taking  Crown  wardship  of  children  we 
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have  to  consider  both  the  mother  and  the 
father. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  govern- 
ment cannot  make  an  amendment  primarily  to 
help  the  adoptive  parents  and  to  facilitate 
easier  handling  in  children's  aid  when  it  has 
a  Mothers'  Allowance  Act  which  will  not  give 
any  assistance  to  a  mother  under  unwed 
mother's  allowance  until  the  infant  is  three 
months  old,  and  the  mother  and  child  have 
to  go  to  welfare.  In  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion report,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  pre- 
pared the  committee  report  to  the  commission 
stated  that  the  guardianship  should  go  in  as 
an  experiment. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be 
no  better  opportunity  for  this  government  to 
ask  on  an  experimental  basis  of  a  guardian 
in  the  court,  for  the  need  to  assess  the  future 
of  any  Crown  ward,  or  any  child— that  is  an 
infant  child.  Once  an  infant  is  a  mature 
infant,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  to  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, then  the  mature  infant  will  have 
legal  counsel,  but  it  is  for  the  infant  child 
to  go  to  the  third  part  of  the  amendment. 
The  government  has  said  that  a  Crown  ward- 
ship might  be  broken  in  the  interest  of  the 
child,  but  in  an  infant  child  there  is  no  one 
there  in  the  court  to  speak  for  the  infant,  so 
we  would  ask  that  time  be  given  for  the 
mother  to  re-establish  herself  to  keep  her  own 
child. 

For  that  mother  there  is  only  one  child,  Mr. 
Speaker.  She  only  wants  one  child  out  of 
children's  aid,  the  one  she  gave  birth  to. 
For  people  who  have  no  children,  the  law 
reform  committee  report  to  the  law  reform 
commission  says  the  demand  for  infant  chil- 
dren far  exceeds  the  supply. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Minister's  position 
over  the  children  who  are  going  into  the 
adoptive  home.  The  adoptive  home  is  pre- 
pared, ready,  it  is  in  financial  position  to  take 
a  child.  If  the  heartbreak  should  occur  over 
a  small  baby  it  had  possession  of  for  three 
to  four  or  five  months,  it  can  adopt  another 
child;  adoptive  parents  are  not  losing  their 
own  child  the  way  the  mother  of  the  child 
is,  so  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  reconsider 
this  amendment  in  the  light  of  the  right  of 
the  natural  mother  and  the  natural  father. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  bill  as  before  the  House, 
and  as  the  member  for  Sarnia  (Mr.  Bullbrook) 
spoke  on  Friday  in  support  of  the  bill. 


It  is  true  that  making  any  decision  dealing 
with  children  is  often  extremely  hard,  but  as 
people  in  politics  who  have  to  pass  on  legis- 
lation, we  cannot  sit  on  the  fence,  we  have 
to  come  down  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is  a  good 
bill. 

I  understand  there  are  approximately  2,850 
children  at  the  present  time  who  are  going 
to  be  affected  by  this  bill.  You  can  imagine 
the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  adoptive  parents 
have  had  a  child  for  five  months,  then  before 
the  end  of  the  six-month  period  whereby  they 
can  legally  adopt  it,  suddenly  find  they  are 
faced  with  a  court  order  by  the  natural 
mother  saying  she  wants  the  child  back.  This 
may  be  difiicult  for  the  natural  mother,  but 
we  have  got  to  decide  what  is  the  best  thing 
in  law,  and  what  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
children. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  children  be- 
come pawns  in  a  game  between  separated 
parents.  The  adoptive  parents  have  come 
on  the  scene,  they  have  not  wanted  any  argu- 
ments, all  they  wanted  is  a  child.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Minister  replies 
to  the  last  speaker  he  may  correct  one  state- 
ment she  made  which  I  think  is  wrong— that 
the  demand  for  children  exceeds  the  supply. 
I  know  this  has  been  true  in  the  past,  but 
I  believe  the  way  things  are  now  taking  place 
in  Ontario,  there  is  going  to  be  a  greater 
supply  than  there  are  parents  who  wish  to 
adopt  children.  I  may  be  wrong  on  that,  but 
I  just  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  adopt  • 
a  child  as  one  would  hope. 

There  is  a  practical  way  of  looking  at  it 
in  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  let  us  say,  in  the 
Mugford  case,  the  woman  who  wanted  the 
child  back  was  most  sincere.  If  the  law 
becomes  known  and  stays  as  it  is  adoptive 
parents  leave  themselves  wide  open  to  various 
types  of  legal  blackmail.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  possibility  that  if  you  have  adopted  a 
child  and  you  have  had  the  child  for  five 
months,  perhaps  the  natural  mother,  or  an 
associate  of  the  natural  mother,  says  she  is 
going  to  re-adopt  that  child,  or  at  least  ask 
for  that  child  to  be  taken  back.  The  adoptive 
parents  are  in  a  quandary  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  They  could  easily  be  open  to  black- 
mail by  anyone  of  an  unscrupulous  nature, 
and  this  is  one  way  of  blocking  a  serious  loop- 
hole in  the  law  as  it  is  today. 

I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
bench,   the  judges,   have  leaned   over  back-, 
wards  in  leaving  the  child  with  the  natural . 
mother.    There  have  been  a  number  of  cases^ 
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where  the  children's  aid  society  has  applied 
to  obtain  the  child  as  a  Crown  ward  and  has 
been  turned  down  by  the  judge.  I  know  of 
cases  from  my  own  personal  information.  I 
thought  the  children  would  be  far  better  off 
if  they  were  awarded  to  the  children's  aid 
than  with  some  of  the  natural  mothers.  We 
all  preach  motherhood  and  nobody  is  against 
motherhood,  but  we  had  better  be  pretty 
practical.  Some  may  not  like  it,  but  there  is 
a  small  minority  of  women  who  should  not 
be  mothers  and  do  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  their  children.  I  think  in  dealing  with 
these  situations  the  children's  aid  society  has 
a  very  serious  problem.  Well,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Seri- 
ously, what  cases?  Other  than— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  saying  there  are  definitely 
instances  where  I  have  known  children  who 
have  not  been  treated  properly  by  the  natural 
parents- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  when  the  society  does 
not  provide  the  support. 

Mr.  Trotter:  —and  there  is  no  question  that 
if  the  children's  aid  did  not  move  in  on 
many  cases,  serious  danger  woiild  happen 
to  children.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
queries  from  the  NDP,  there  are  instances 
where  children  would  be  better  off  as  wards 
and  probably  adopted  out  than  with  the 
natural  parents. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  could  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
it  could  work  both  ways,  but  in  this  instance 
there  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  legislation  should  be 
passed  because  we  know— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman:  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  It  would  be  nice  if  you 
could  vote  both  ways  on  this— 

Mr.  Trotter:  —because  we  know  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  adoptive  system  as 
carried  on  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  being 
well  conducted. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  children's 
aid  society  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
open  to  criticism,  but  I  feel  that  by  and 
large  in  this  country  there  is  no  better  group 
working  with  children,  particularly  in  this 
city,  than  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  the  Catholic  children's 
aid. 

;Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That  is  right.  But  what 
about  some  of  the  others?  ,jt»j?uMj 


Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  —not  all  that  good- 
Mr.  Trotter:  —that  the  important  thing  is 
for  the  Minister  in  his  position  to  see  to  it 
that  similar  standards  are  established  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario  as  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
challenge  for  the  Minister,  but  with  that 
hope  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  what  I 
feel  the  children's  aid  society,  certainly  in 
my  own  area,  would  recommend  and  that  is 
that  this  legislation  be  passed. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  often  one  comes  to  think  after  a  certain 
period  in  this  House,  that  it  is  a  most  curious 
place.  It  spends  $500  million  on  education 
and  is  itself  not  particularly  educative.  It 
takes  two  forms,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  of  them 
is  that  one  of  the  members  stands  up,  eluci- 
dates a  position,  gives  all  the  kudos  he  can 
to  a  Minister  on  the  other  side  and  then 
toward  the  end  he  says  what  he  is  doing  is 
on  balance  all  wrong. 

You  know,  I  can  trust  this  with  education, 
because  in  philosophy  we  give  considerable 
credence  to  the  fellow  on  the  other  side.  We 
build  up  his  case;  we  give  him  every  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  If  you  are  describing  a  par- 
ticular position,  you  weigh  it,  and  you  weigh 
it  sagely  and  generously  and  there  is  a 
magnanimity   involved   in   these   assessments. 

And  at  the  end,  of  course,  another  phil- 
osopher would  simply  turn  around  and  say, 
"But,  of  course,  he  is  all  wrong".  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  This  is  the  critical  and 
syntactic  faculties  both  working  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  you  do  that  in  this  House, 
you  raise  a  protest,  because  the  Yahoos- 
some  of  the  time  they  are  of  a  pretty  high 
intellectual  character— say  that  you  are  vacil- 
lating and  that  you  are  not  decisive  enough. 

The  second  position  is  what  I  propose  to 
do  in  the  course  of  this  legislation.  I  propose 
to  tortuously  review  my  own  misgivings  and 
my  own  personal  quandary  to  keep  the  legis- 
lation—verbally, while  on  my  feet— and  at 
the  end  of  that  somewhat  tortuous  process  I 
come  out  without  any  answer,  and  say  that 
I  do  not  in  the  least  feel  that  I  have  sinned 
against  the  common  weal.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  in  all  items, 
one  must  come  to  a  decision. 

In  this  bill  one  is  torn,  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  torn  between  two  parties.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  natural  parents  and  on  the 
other  side  are  the  adoptipg  parents.    Let  us 
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for  a  moment  weigh  the  relative  merits  of 
claims  over  a  child  in  this  context.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Mugford  case,  and  I  would 
leave  that  aside  for  the  moment,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  about  weights  if  one 
read  the  decision  of  the  court  judge.  He 
went  very  strongly  against  the  mother,  say- 
ing that  her  instability  and  her  indisposition, 
her  vacillation,  her  refusal  to  make  up  her 
mind  was  a  strong  indication  of  her  real  in- 
ability to  support,  maintain  and  give  a  good 
life  to  this  child.  The  supreme  court  decision 
weighed  all  these  factors  in  an  opposite  scale 
and  said  the  very  fact  that  the  mother  was 
so  taken  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
caused  precisely  the  hesitations  of  the  council 
and  the  vacillations  which  occurred  in  her 
case. 

So  that  human  emotion  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  here  very  severely  and  all  the  levels 
of  the  court,  in  a  judgement  of  great 
humanity,  weighed  in  the  sensitivities  and 
the  niceties  of  the  situation  with  great  care, 
finally  coming  out  on  the  side  of  the  natural 
parent  in  this  regard— because  largely  section 
35  and  certain  technical  difficulties  were 
washed  away  in  the  course  of  the  roller- 
coaster  motions  of  the  courts,  between  the 
review  of  the  decisions  of  the  low  courts, 
sending  them  back  to  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal  for  review  and  obviating  the  juris- 
dictional point  touching  section  35. 

Well,  that  was  the  easy  argument,  although 
it  has  its  own  inbuilt  tortures,  the  argument 
as  to  the  central  concern  of  us  all  and  of  the 
courts.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  lip-service 
was  ever  given  to  that  proposition  in  all 
goodwill  and  sincerity  at  every  level.  The 
only  dominant  consideration  was,  what  would 
be  best  for  the  child,  in  all  these  contexts? 
On  the  one  side,  then,  there  are,  in  my  assess- 
ment of  human  life  and  human  beings,  people 
who  do  not  want  their  children. 

There  are  abandoned  children  and  it  is  not 
only  economics— although  our  province  is 
extremely  deficient  in  providing  a  base  for 
illegitimate  children  and  for  mothers  who 
are  left  in  states  of  misery  and  economic  dis- 
tress as  a  result  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  They 
are  unable  to  support  them  and  in  this  con- 
text therefore,  are  willing  to  surrender  the 
child,  rather  than  not  be  able  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  them  in  good  con- 
science. 

But  there  are  psychological  reasons.  You 
do  not  have  to  read  deep  into  literature  or 
know  much  about  human  beings  to  know 
that  this  is  a  possibility,  not  a  strong  one, 


nevertheless,  one  which  we  as  legislators 
must  take  into  cognizance,  that  a  child  will 
be  abandoned,  a  child  will  be  neglected,  a 
child  will  be  mistreated.  A  parent  has  not 
got  the  same  regard  for  her  own  child  in 
some  contexts;  sure,  they  are  psychologically 
ill,  that  is  just  the  point.  One  should  under- 
cut the  argument  by  saying  that  if  they  had 
proper  treatment  they  would  not  feel  this 
way.  The  fact  is  that  they  do  feel  this  way 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  precisely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  it  is  necessary  for  some 
third  party,  for  a  government  agency,  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  best  welfare  of  that 
child  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  there  are 
arguments  touching  the  magnanimity  and 
generosity  of  the  role  of  the  adopting  parents. 
These  people  come  forward,  put  themselves 
out,  lend  their  good  offices  and  their  homes 
and  their  lives.  If  it  is  a  first  child— you  know 
the  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  first  child 
in  any  household— people  who  have  put  them- 
selves in  this  position  gratuitously  and  of 
goodwill  ought  not  to  be  punished  and  ought 
not  to  be,  by  way  of  legislation,  placed  in 
an  invidious  position. 

On  the  contrary,  everything  should  be 
done  to  encourage  this  particular  form  of 
social  goodwill  and  benefit.  Legislation  which 
runs  counter  to  that  is  highly  questionable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  natural  parent;  that  I 
will  not  gainsay. 

There  are  conditions  nevertheless  in  which 
the  natural  parent,  not  acting  in  the  natural 
parental  role,  does  not  provide  the  security 
of  love,  protection  and  what-not  that  an 
adoptive  parent  will  supply  in  their  place. 
That  mere  possibility  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  legislated  for.  And  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  primarily  doing  that  today. 

There  is  an  argument  that  cooling-oflE 
periods  might  be  considered  and  that  the 
Mnister's  approach  is  simplistic  over  the 
British  legislation.  Whether  it  is  a  60-day 
cooling-ofiF  period  in  which  time  there  could 
be  consideration  by  distraught  parents,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  reverse  their 
position  and  regain  their  child,  very  few 
people,  I  think,  would  argue  that  after  the 
adoption  order  has  been  made,  no  rights 
whatever  should  accrue  to  the  natural  parent. 

It  is  that  interregnum,  that  period  when 
the  Crown  wardship  is  instituted  in  the  courts 
and  the  time  that  the  adoption  order  is  finally 
issued,  that  causes  all  of  us  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  " 
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Should  the  cutoff  point  be,  as  in  this  legis- 
lation, the  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
adopting  parents  to  adopt  the  child?  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  has  to  be.  Let  us  go  this 
far— all  that  one  knows  about  contemporary 
psychology,  all  the  effects  of  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  in  the  background  papers  of  that  report 
from  the  Harvard  psychologists  and  the  psy- 
chologists of  the  United  States  and  conti- 
nental Europe  as  to  the  upbringing  and  care 
of  a  chid,  about  wh'ch  we  have  gained 
enormous  insights  since  Freud  and  within  the 
last  ten  years,  a  child  must  be  brought  close 
to  the  flesh  of  some  loving  human  being  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  birth.  The  longer 
the  period  in  which  that  child  is  separated 
from  the  flesh— from  the  warmth  of  human 
affection,  institutionalized  in  any  way,  treated 
impersonally  or  by  diverse  people  who  have 
no  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that 
child,  simply  caring  for  the  child  in  an  exter- 
nal way— the  more  traumatic  the  experience. 

So  one  is  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  one  can 
only  guess  about  these  things.  We  are  told 
by  those  who  are  supposed  to  know;  and  we 
all  have  the  greatest  doubts  about  their  ex- 
pertise, I  am  sure,  particularly  psychological 
questions.  We  are  asking  the  psychologists, 
the  psychiatrists,  people  who  are  so-called 
child  care  specialists.  In  our  own  personal 
experience,  I  think  we  rather  rely  upon  what 
we  know  by  and  large  ourselves.  And  still 
they  exist  for  a  purpose.  They  do  render 
and  have  rendered,  insights  that  we  in  our 
ordinary  life  do  not  possess.  At  least,  we 
should  scout  their  opinions  on  one  side  of 
the  fence,  but  we  ought  not  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  them  simply  because  of  our 
ignorance. 

Therefore,  one  is  inclined  to  say  what  they 
are  saying  in  this  regard  seems  just  and  right, 
that  the  close  proximity  to  the  warm  flesh 
of  an  individual— I  put  it  in  strictly  physical 
terms— is  the  thing  which  gives  comfort.  This 
is  the  thng  which  renders  the  child  secure, 
th's  is  the  thing  that  forfends  against  mental 
dislocation  and  years  and  years  of  re-adapta- 
tion, if  the  child  is  deprived  of  this  relation- 
ship. 

Therefore,  if  you  say  and  believe  this  is 
the  case,  that  a  child  must  be  placed  in  this 
warm  proximity  and  this  warm  condition  of 
care  and  loving  regard  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  then  immediately  after  birth  is  my 
proposition.  If  that  is  not  feasible,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Setting  up  cooling-ofF  periods  of 
60  days  is  only  compounding  the  ill. 

While  one  could  cite  how  we  legislators 
seek  to  skirt  issues,  and  find  ourselves  middle 


grounds  or  get  ourselves  off  hooks  by  adding 
addendums  here  or  conditions  there,  this 
House  is  concerned,  may  I  repeat  myself, 
with  the  welfare  of  children.  In  this  context 
I  do  not  think  our  usual  plenitude  of  machi- 
nations, legal  and  otherwise,  obtains  in  the 
circumstances  this  afternoon. 

So  having  argued  it  all  out  in  my  own 
mind,  standing  on  my  feet  here,  I  come 
down  on  the  side  of  the  Minister  and  say  that 
the  legislation,  with  the  greatest  kind  of  mis- 
givings,  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member? 
The  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  brief. 
As  you  can  see,  sir,  we  in  this  party  have 
had  some  difficulties  with  this  amendment, 
because  it  is  a  critical  amendment,  not  an 
easy  one  to  deal  with. 

I  would,  on  balance,  without  misgivings, 
really  come  down  against  the  amendment  for 
the  reasons  that  were  stated,  I  thought,  ad- 
mirably by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre.  Albeit,  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  deep  feeling  and  anxiety  that 
others  of  us  will  feel  as  reflected  by  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  certainly  feelings 
from  the  clifldren's  aid  societies  themselves. 
I  know  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
persuading  the  Minister  and  h's  department 
to  introduce  this  amendment  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  aspect  of  the  discussion 
I  resent.  I  resent  that  we  should  be  faced 
with  the  amendment  at  all.  I  resent  that  we 
should  be  faced  with  the  difficulty  at  all. 
There  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  adop- 
tions in  this  province  since  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  became  law  in  1965.  And  I  want 
very  strongly  and  very  seriously  to  say  to 
the  Minister  that  this  situation  might  better 
have  been  dealt  with  by  undertaking  a  close 
examination  of  the  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society 
than  to  have  acted  quite  so  precipitately 
in  bringing  in  an  amendment. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  presumptuous— and 
I  do  not  think  it  is— I  would  very  strongly  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ottawa  Children's 
Aid  Society's  attitude  toward  adoption  be 
very  carefully  explored  by  the  child  welfare 
branch  of  the  department  and  by  the  Minister 
himself.  I  know  from  the  informal  conversa- 
tions which  have  taken  place  that  the  Cabinet 
is  not  entirely  comfortable  with  what  oc- 
curred, and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  himself 
is  not  entirely  comfortable  with  Avhat 
occurred.  .i.  i 
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It  was  Lloyd  Richardson,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  who  indicated  publicly 
that  of  the  13,000  or  14,000  recent  adoptions 
by  that  society,  among  all  the  difficulties 
they  might  have  had  on  one  count  or  another, 
they  could  not  contemplate— and  I  daresay  the 
vast  majority  of  societies  could  not  contem- 
plate—a difficulty  of  this  kind,  because  their 
attitudes,  their  approaches,  their  procedures 
were  sufficientiy  careful  and  scrupulously  sen- 
sitive to  avoid  getting  into  this  kind  of  invidi- 
ous position.  The  Ottawa  Children's  Aid 
Society,  I  suggest  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Minister,  brought  this  upon  itself  and 
that  is  something  the  Minister  might  look  at 
very  carefully;  very  carefully. 

Now,  may  I  make  the  next  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  in  support  of  what  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
said?  In  its  wish  to  respond  to  the  judgment 
of  the  courts,  it  seems  to  me  and  a  good  many 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  this  party, 
that  the  government  did  over-react;  that  the 
government  has  taken  a  position  which  is  too 
speedy,  too  rapid.  And  may  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  does  not  underestimate 
either  the  need  to  assure  or  reassure  the 
adoptive  parents  who  have  been  subject  to 
the  Act  between  1965  and  1969,  or  the  sig- 
nfficance  of  what  was  revealed  by  the  court 
decision.  But  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  when 
we  have  one  exception  out  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cases,  we  do  not  leap  in  and  propose 
an  amending  clause  which  can  work  grievous 
hardship  on  the  rights  of  natural  parents. 

One  pauses  for  a  moment,  or  two,  one 
thinks  it  through  very  carefully,  and  one  at- 
tempts to  provide  those  supports,  those  periods 
of  time  which  would  allow  the  legislation 
to  be  implemented  in  a  fair  and  judicious  way 
for  all  the  parties  involved,  the  adopting 
parents,  the  adopted  child  and  the  rights  of 
the  natural  parents. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  and  large  the  Act 
has  tended  to  do  that.  We  have  some  even 
more  fundamental  views,  differences  of 
opinion,  one  might  say.  I  think  they  will  be 
enunciated  this  afternoon,  those  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  around  the  way  in 
which  the  procedures  are  followed  generally 
within  the  Act.  But  in  this  one  area,  surely 
the  Minister  has  gone  overboard. 

The  amendment,  as  I  read  it,  indicates,  in 
effect,  that  after  Crown  wardship,  the  door 
is  closed.  Certainly  it  can  be,  that  within  one 
day  of  Crown  wardship  the  door  is  closed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to  members  of 


the  House;  and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  are 
aware  of  it,  that  much  of  the  practice  of 
taking  Crown  wardship  in  Ontario  frequently 
occurs  ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Is  the  Minister  really  arguing  that  ten  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  can  be  considered 
the  cut-off  day  for  reappraisal  on  the  part 
of  the  natural  parent  as  to  her  wishes  for  the 
child,  her  feelings  about  the  child,  or  her 
desire  to  establish  a  family? 

If  one  contemplates  the  traxmia  surrounding 
the  birth  of  a  child  to  an  unmarried  mother, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  society,  and  the  feelings 
that  are  set  loose  during  tlie  period  of  preg- 
nancy, and  then  the  immediate  period  after 
birth,  is  it  right  to  establish  by  law  an  arbi- 
trary cut-off,  ten  or  eleven  days  after  the 
birth?  I  suggest  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  what  the  court  found 
to  be  the  right  of  the  natural  parents  was 
probably  legitimate;  that  it  is  good  that  the 
natural  parents  should  have  a  period  of  time, 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  during  which 
feeling  around  keeping  the  child  can  be  ex- 
pressed. 

You  do  not  visit  upon  a  young  woman  in 
a  hospital  bed  with  all  the  perverse  economic 
and  moral  pressures  which  this  society  sees 
fit  to  reinforce  a  final  decision,  for  the 
future  of  her  relationship  with  the  child,  in 
a  ten-day  period. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  accept  this  amendment  because 
it  does  not  stipulate,  by  way  of  legislation 
or  regulation,  the  rightful  period  of  time,  some 
legitimate  period  of  time. 

There  are  some  who  would  argue  30  days, 
as  indeed  is  the  case  in  private  adoption. 
There  are  some  who  would  argue  60,  there 
are  some  who  would  argue  six  months, 
there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
rights  of  the  natural  parents  should  exist  for 
many  months,  perhaps  years;  and  that  all  of 
that  should  be  taken  into  account  as  part  of 
the  adoption  process. 

But  very  few  would  argue  that  the  ten 
days  is  a  legitimate  period  of  time— if  Crown 
wardship  can  be  taken  in  that  time,  as  it  can, 
and  often  is— by  societies  whose  judgments 
are  not  as  considered  and  moderate  and 
thoughtful  as  those  of  the  Metro  Toronto 
Children's  Aid  Society,  or  the  Catholic  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Look  at  what  the  committee  reporting  on 
the  British  Act  for  adopted  children  said,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  commend  it  to  the  Minister 
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because  I  think  it  grasps  the  very  substance  of 
the  argument: 

We  found  httle  disagreement  with  the 
view  that  it  is  preferable  for  a  child  not 
to  be  taken  away  from  his  mother  before 
the  age  of  six  weeks.  Most  witnesses  agreed 
that  a  mother  needs  about  six  weeks  to  re- 
cover physically  and  psychologically  from 
the  effects  of  confinement  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  alter  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  date  of  consent. 

This  is  the  article  which  my  colleague  from 
Scarborough  Centre  would  have  wished  to 
read  into  the  record: 

Many  organizations,  including  those 
specially  concerned  with  unmarried 
mothers,  deplore  the  making  of  adoption 
arrangements  before  birth  —  which  still 
occurs— since  their  experience  has  shown 
that  a  large  number  of  mothers  who,  before 
the  birth  decide  on  adoption,  change  their 
minds  completely  when  the  child  is  bom. 

May  it  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
many  mothers  that  change  of  mind  occurs 
in  week  two,  or  week  three,  or  week  four  or 
week  six,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  change  of 
mind. 

Indeed  much  would  be  said,  much  must  be 
said,  about  the  principle  of  departmental 
encouragement  to  mothers  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  give  them  the  economic  and 
psychological  support  in  the  immediate  weeks 
after  birth  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  their 
children,  rather  than  having  the  adoption 
procedures  implemented  in  a  way  so  rapid 
and  breathtaking,  as  has  become  the  fashion 
in  certain  areas. 

Ten  days,  as  can  be  the  case  under  this 
Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  say  is  patently  not 
enough.  It  is  not  enough  without  doing 
serious  psychological  damage,  if  not  more, 
to  the  rights  of  the  natural  mother  and  to 
the  natural  mother  herself. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  I 
suppose  the  irony  in  one  sense.  The  adoptive 
parents  have  a  full  six  months  at  least  during 
which  time  they  can  decide  whether  they 
can  have  the  child,  or  whether  the  child  is,  or 
is  not,  appropriately  placed.  In  another 
section  of  the  Act,  it  says  that  the  department 
must  give  support  to  the  unmarried  mother  in 
her  dealings  with  the  putative  father  or  in 
her  readjustment  to  the  community  gener- 
ally, for  60  days.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  unmarried  mother  is  in  a 
condition  of  such  emotional  instability  at  the 
point  of  birth  in  many  cases,  that  in  areas 
involving    feelings,    economics,    future    pros- 


pects, relationships  with  the  father,  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  provide,  by  law,  at  least  60 
days  of  support.  But  the  government  here,  by 
law,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  making  it  possible  to 
violate  its  own  Act.  It  is  making  it  possible 
to  say,  in  this  case,  "We  will  take  it  all  away 
after  ten  days  if  necessary.  We  will  not 
observe  the  essential  conditions  we  set  down, 
reflecting  on  the  needs  of  the  unmarried 
mother  in  our  own  Act.  In  the  case  where  we 
want  to  adopt  a  child  out,  we  will  have  the 
sword  come  down  in  ten  days'  time".  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  grievous 
inconsistencies  there  which  make  little  sense. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  British  Act  under- 
stood, rather  more  sensitively,  that  there  are 
so  many  competing  emotions  and  feelings  and 
values  and  needs  that  one  does  not  allow 
decisions  to  be  rendered  in  quite  so  pre- 
cipitous a  fashion. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  basically  what 
I  feel,  in  any  event.  I  can  see,  in  a  sense- 
certainly  not  in  as  compelling  a  sense  as  the 
Minister— what  prompted  the  legislation.  I  can 
understand  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some 
children's  aid  societies  —  although  the  good 
societies  who  have  followed  scrupulously  and 
thoughtfully  dealings  with  natural  parents 
and  adoptive  parents,  will  not  have  much 
concern.  What  the  Minister  has  done  is  to 
move  in,  to  shore  up,  by  legislation,  an  un- 
thinking act  on  tlie  part  of  an  individual 
society.  And  that  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
the  most  commendable  kind  of  motive  for 
making  such  an  important  distinction  in  the 
Act. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  to  this  Act  provides  an  avenue 
of  appeal  for  the  mother  to  contest  Crown 
wardship,  for  any  reasons  beyond  those  of 
adoption.  I  suppose,  by  that,  the  Minister 
would  say  it  permits  them  to  contest  Crown 
wardship  in  cases  of  neglect  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances. And  that  is  a  very  useful  proposi- 
tion. It  accepts  the  point  that  children's  aid 
societies  and  social  scientists  and  social 
agencies  and  just  decent-thinking  human 
beings  have  been  making  for  many  years: 
the  proposition  that  you  should  not  cut  oflF 
all  rights  of  the  natural  parent  immediately 
after  Crown  wardship,  even  in  cases  of 
neglect.  So  the  amendment  alters  that,  and 
the  Minister  has  granted  the  parents  those 
rights. 

It  seems  odd.  It  seems  odd  that  those  rights 
are  then  to  be  lost  in  the  area  of  the  relation- 
ship with  the  child— at  least  to  be  lost  very 
quickly  in  that  area  when  obviously  they 
could  have  extended  it. 
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I  suppose  on  balance  how  I  feel  then,  is 
that  the  Minister  should  take  this  amendment 
back.  He  should  take  this  amendment  back 
and  try  to  draft  something  which  more  ade- 
quately gives  time  to  the  natural  parent  to 
appropriately  consider  her  feelings  about  the 
child. 

Until  that  is  done  the  legislation  is  largely 
wanting,  because  the  Minister  has  moved  too 
far.  He  has  over-reacted  to  correct  a  very 
specific  and  not  very  widely  felt  problem 
within  the  Act. 

Think  upon  it.  Think  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  adoption  cases  which  have  never 
been  subject  to  such  difficulty.  And  then 
wonder  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  correct 
by  imbalance  one  isolated  frailty.  I  suggest 
not.  I  suggest  that  in  so  doing,  you  have 
damaged  the  rights  of  natural  parents  in  a 
disproportionate  fashion  and  that  is  why  the 
clause  is  wanting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  speaker  before  the 
Minister  replies?  The  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
The  Child  Welfare  Act  amended  and  radi- 
cally changed,  I  feel  that  this  particular 
amendment  I  cannot  support,  and  for  some 
of  the  arguments  that  have  already  been 
given,  but  ma'nly  because,  not  only  is  their 
haste  to  remedy  a  single  instance  where  there 
was  a  problem  after  many  years  of  satis- 
factory operation,  but  there  is  not  adequate 
time  for  the  Legislature  to  look  into  the 
special  problems  of  adoption. 

Historically,  we  have  come  to  the  practice 
of  using  the  method  of  adoption  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  be- 
come wards  of  the  state,  through  evolutionary 
processes  that  at  some  point  need  to  be 
properly  reviewed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
myth.  You  have  heard  it  expressed  by  most 
of  the  previous  speakers,  about  the  process 
of  adoption.  The  major  myth  is,  of  course, 
the  myth  that  is  supported  by  the  legalistic 
members  of  the  Legislature,  those  who  are 
so  rooted  in  law  that  they  think  by  an  Act 
of  some  kind  they  can  produce  that  which 
nature  has  produced,  or  they  can  deny  that 
which  nature  has  produced— the  concept  that, 
by  an  Act  of  an  adoption,  there  is  going  to 
be  love,  there  is  going  to  be  a  replacement 
of  the  filial  tie,  the  natural  human  tie  be- 
tween a  parent  and  a  child.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  is  not  true.  The  United  Nations 
put  out  some  years  ago  for  UNICEF, 
"UNICEF  and  the   Rights   of  a  Child".     It 


has  been  widely  distributed.  One  of  the 
sections,  principle  9,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  child  shall  be  protected  against  all 
forms  of  neglect,  cruelty  and  exploitation. 
He  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  traffic  in  any 
form. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  large  deal  of  adoption 
practice  is  indeed  the  trafficking  in  children. 
And  this  concerns  me.  It  concerns  me  that 
we  amend  an  Act  which  makes  it  possible  to 
traffic  even  more  shamefully  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past— and  by  that  I  mean, 
a  great  many  of  the  parents.  If  you  were  to 
ask  the  director  of  child  welfare  since  she 
took  her  position  in  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services,  about  the  adoption 
practice  in  Ontario,  she  would  tell  you  about 
the  large  number  of  adoptions,  she  would  tell 
you  how  successful  they  were,  she  would  tell 
you  how  much  money  had  been  saved  be- 
cause these  children  who  fall  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  province  are  mw  being 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  individual  people 
in  the  community  who  do  not  have  children 
of  their  own. 

But,  if  you  ask  the  mothers  who  gave  up 
their  children,  and  if  you  ask  the  children 
themselves,  you  would  get  a  different  story. 
And  precisely  because  that  is  true,  we  need, 
at  some  point  to  review  what  is  the  purpose 
of  our  adoption,  what  is  the  method  of  our 
adoptiQn,  how  much  does  it  respect  the 
natural  rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  We 
get  a  lot  of  myth  passed  about  protecting 
the  adopting  parent.  Let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  no  adopting  parent,  that  would  be  even 
considered,  who  had  not  already  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  weighing  the  question  "Should 
we,  or  should  we  not  adopt?" 

There  is  a  tremendous  ambivalence  in 
people  about  adopting  children.  They  go 
through  a  great  long  period  of  introspection 
and  assessment  and  study.  They  are  fearful 
of  it.  It  is  not  something  that  is  done  in 
great  haste.  Nor  should  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  who  is  giving  up  the 
parental  rights,  be  made  in  great  has*^e.  Nor 
should  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be  made 
in  great  haste.  The  fact  that  these  parents 
happen  to  be  in  a  state  where  they  cannot 
support  themselves,  where  they  have  to  fall 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  institutions  and  organ- 
izations that  we  provide  in  our  culture,  does 
not  mean  to  me  that  the  process  should  be 
hastened.  Just  the  opposite.  I  think  that 
most  adoptive  parents  are  quite  prepared  to 
wait  un'^il  such  time  as  the  parent  giving  up 
the  child  was  at  comfort  and  peace  within 
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herself  or  himself,   about  relinquishing  their 
parental  rights. 

I  tnow  of  no  adoptive  parent  worthy  of 
consideration  who  would  want  it  otherwise. 
Who  would  want  a  child  to  come  from  a 
parent  who  was  ambivalent  about  giving  up 
the  rights?  Who  would  want  a  child  to  come 
from  a  parent  who  had  been  suffering  under 
duress  or  coercion?  I  submit  to  you  that  a 
great  many  children  are  placed  from  parents 
who  are  indeed  under  that  duress  and  co- 
ercion. 

At  very  best,  every  natural  mother  has 
ambivalent  feelings  about  her  child.  Every 
natural  mother  has  that.  And  the  mother 
grows  through  a  contact  and  involvement 
with  the  child  to  replace  the  positive  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  love,  over  the  feelings  of 
resentment,  irritation  and  all  the  things  that 
result  from  having  a  dependent  human  being 
totally  demanding  your  time.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  the  relinquish- 
ing of  a  parental  right,  we  are  trying  to  rob 
people  of  a  feeling  that  is  there  by  nature 
and  that  we  cannot  possibly  succeed  in  it. 
It  is  Tilt  possible  to  succeed  in  it. 

We  must  respect  the  fact  that  the  natural 
mother  needs  a  period  of  time  in  which  to 
resolve  her  ambivalent  feelings  toward  the 
child  that  has  been  bom.  I  spoke  last  eve- 
ning to  a  young  lady  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  boy  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Because  she 
had  no  employment  that  she  could  turn  to— 
and  this  you  will  hear  repeated  time  and 
time  again— she  needed  to  be  hospitalized  for 
two  months  following  the  birth  of  the  child, 
because  of  compUcations  in  the  birth,  she 
could  not  turn  to  friends  or  to  family,  because 
she  herself  was  a  product  of  adoption— an 
adoption  that  had  failed,  by  the  way— and 
some  third  of  the  children  that  came  to  our 
treatment  centre  in  Warrendale  over  the 
years,  were  children  who  were  failures  in 
adoption.  We  need  to  think  about  that  and 
to  study  that,  we  need  time  to  look  at  that 
before  we  make  these  kind  of  amendments. 

This  particular  girl  had  a  period  of  time 
when  she  saw  her  child,  but  she  saw  no  re- 
course, no  way,  that  she  could  remain  as  a 
mother  to  this  child,  no  way  that  she  could 
see  out  of  her  dilemma.  But  she  walks  the 
streets  today  and  every  little  boy  she  sees 
she  thinks  is  hers,  and  every  little  boy  that 
she  sees,  she  has  a  longing  and  a  hunger  for, 
and  I  tell  you,  we  have  brutalized  that 
person. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  the  child, 
whether  placed  for  adoption  or  raised  in 
an  institution,  is  going  to  be  better  oflE  for 


not  having  been  mothered  by  this  person.  I 
say  as  long  as  that  doubt  remains  we  have 
no  right  to  interfere  in  this  way.  We  should 
be  as  a  society,  precisely  because  of  the 
problems  we  are  having  at  this  time,  around 
families,  around  parent-child  relationships, 
around  that  which  we  want  parents  to  com- 
municate to  their  children  for  the  sake  of  our 
society,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race;  we 
should  be  doing  those  things  that  strengthen 
motherhood,  the  natural  ties  between  a  parent 
and  a  child. 

Everything  that  we  do  as  a  society  should 
strengthen  that.  We  should  say  with  a  clear 
voice  in  all  our  actions  whether  the  mother 
is  married  or  not  married,  whether  the  mother 
has  economic  and  psychological  resources  to 
care  for  the  child  or  not;  our  position  should 
always  be  that  we  strengthen  those  natural 
ties  between  parent  and  child  that  indeed  is 
the  substance  and  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  way  of  life,  of  our  family  life,  of  our 
society,  and  it  concerns  me  that  an  amend- 
ment gets  rushed  into  the  House,  we  do  not 
have  time  to  sit  down  and  look  at  it,  we  do 
not  have  time  to  study  it;  I  say  we  must 
come  to  a  more  quiet  consideration  of  this 
whole  process  of  adoption.  We  may  find,  in- 
deed, that  no  child  should  be  adopted  so  long 
as  a  natural  parent  lives. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  to,  and  I  am 
not  asking  the  hon.  expert  on  everything  over 
on  the  other  side— well,  I  will  leave  it  at 
that— to  agree  with  it,  but  we  need  to  look, 
and  we  need  to  study  it.  We  need  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  for  us  as  a 
society  in  the  present  time  and  the  methods 
we  are  using  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  rights  of 
the  child  from  another  standpoint.  We  are 
born  with  certain  qualities  and  conditions  and 
it  has  been  my  experience  in  dealing  with 
seme  2,000  children  who  have  failed  to  make 
adjustments  in  foster  homes,  their  own  homes, 
adopting  homes,  that  no  matter  what  you  do, 
or  how  good  a  parent  you  are  to  those 
children,  or  how  much  you  love  them,  or 
how  much  you  try  to  substitute  that  which 
the  natural  parent  would  give  to  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  replace  the  tie  that  they  have 
to  the  natural  parent,  or  the  tie  the  natural 
parent  has  to  them. 

We  have  seen  repeatedly,  where  parents 
who  were  considered  inadequate,  incapable 
of  funct'oning  as  parents,  where  the  law 
had  stepped  in  and  removed  their  parental 
rights,  we  have  seen  when  they  are  offered 
help,  when  they  are  given  sensitive  help,  that 
no  parent  wishes  to  be  a  failure  as  a  parent. 
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and  one  of  the  human  qualities  is  that  we 
all  wish  to  be  adequate  parents. 

Every  human  being,  man  or  woman,  strives 
for  success  in  that  area,  and  I  have  known 
of  no  parent  who  did  not  feel  a  tremendous 
shame  and  hurt  and  degradation  because  they 
were  declared  unfit  to  be  parents.  I  say  we 
must  support  that  natural  wish,  we  must 
build  on  it,  we  must  find  ways  to  see  that 
the  force  and  the  strength  that  is  there, 
gets  utilized  in  the  social  services  and  in  the 
practices  that  we  establish  under  these  laws 
and  regulations. 

I  fear  that  this  amendment  is  going  to  do 
very  serious  harm  to  the  total  process  of 
adoption,  and  I  fear  it  because  it  will  make 
possible  the  covering  up  of  poor  adoption 
work.  I  think  any  adoption  worker  in  the 
province  wants  to  make  sure  of  one  thing. 
Have  the  adopting  parents  cleared  in  their 
own  mind  their  doubts  and  ambivalence 
about  adopting?  Are  they  sure  that  they  want 
a  child?  Are  they  prepared  to  take  the  risks 
of  parenthood?  They  want  that  clarity  to  be 
there  before  they  make  the  decision  to  bring 
the  child  into  the  home. 

I  think,  at  the  same  time,  any  adoption 
worker  worth  his  salt  wants,  also,  the  natural 
parents  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  their  rights  for  ever  to 
their  child. 

In  both  those  considerations  we  have  left 
out  one  party,  and  that  is  the  infant  in- 
volved, and  the  infant  involved  time  after 
time  after  time,  whether  the  parent  has  been 
kind  to  him  or  cruel  to  him,  always  seeks  to 
find  who  was  my  real  parent.  Who  was  the 
real  person  I  was  born  to?  There  is  a  natural 
cry  for  that.  I  have  never  seen  a  child  who 
does  not  want  to  investigate  that.  I  have 
seen  it  impossible  to  find  roots  for  a  child 
precisely  because  you  could  not  trace  back 
to  their  origin,  and  who  was  their  parent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  a  latent  defect 
in  this  bill. 

I  was  not  in  the  House  when  this  bill  was 
passed;  a  lot  of  the  members  were.  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  not  had  occasion  as  a  solicitor 
to  look  too  deeply  into  The  Child  Welfare 
Act.  It  was  not  until  I  heard  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  speak  that  I  was 
aroused  to  obtain  The  Child  Welfare  Act 
and  to  read  it  a  little  more  closely,  and  I  am 


happy  to  say  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  do  have  a  lot 
of  merit  and  I  cannot  see  myself  supporting 
the  bill  as  written  because  of  the  amendment 
to  section  31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  can  a  judge  within 
ten  days  make  a  child  a  ward;  in  fact  I  would 
suggest  that  the  section  which  empowers  him, 
or  gives  him  the  power  so  to  do,  is  almost 
mandatory.  Section  20  of  The  Child  Welfare 
Act  permits  a  constable,  or  other  police 
officer,  the  director,  a  local  director,  or  a 
person  authorized  by  the  director,  or  by  a 
local  director,  to  take  without  warrant  and 
place  in  a  place  of  safety  any  child  appar- 
ently in  need  of  protection— there  is  that 
word,  apparently— it  is  rather  a  loose  inter- 
pretation as  it  is. 

A  subsequent  section  also  gives  people 
that  power  but  in  a  different  way.  Section 
21(1)  reads: 

If  it  appears  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  on 
information  laid  before  him  on  oath  (a) 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
that  a  child  is  in  need  of  protection— 

And  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  word 
"reasonable"  and  the  word  "suspect": 

—they  can  take  a  child  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Then  section  23  reads  as  follows: 

A  child  detained  in  a  place  of  safety 
under  section  20  of  clause  (a)  of  subsection 
1,  of  section  21— 

And  I  have  drawn  both  these  sections  to  the 
attention  of  this  House. 

—shall  be  returned  to  his  parent,  or  brought 
before  a  judge  within  ten  days  of  his 
detention. 

The  child  must  either  be  returned  to  the 
parent  or  brought  before  a  judge  within  ten 
days  of  his  detention,  and  thereupon  the 
judge  can  dispose  of  the  matter  after  giving 
notice  to  the  parent  to  appear.  So  it  is,  as 
was  stated  by  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  conceivable  that  within  ten  days  an 
order  would  be  made  making  a  child  a  ward 
of  the  Crown  while  the  natural  parent  of  that 
child— I  am  using  the  word  parent  in  the 
singular  because  the  child  may  be  the  child 
of  unmarried  parents— while  the  mother  is 
still  in  the  hospital  trying  to  compose  herself 
and  get  her  senses  together.  Even  if  she  is 
not,  is  ten  days  sufficient  time  for  a  mother 
to  even  get  legal  aid  considering  how  slowly 
the  machinery  grinds  these  days? 

How  much  time  would  a  lawyer  retained  by 
her  have  to  prepare  a  proper  case? 
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I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  give  an  example  from  my  own  practice,  and 
this  is  going  back  so  far  I  cannot  remember. 
I  have  a  reputation  for  taking  a  lot  of  cases 
in  the  family  court,  although  not  very  many 
juvenile  cases  at  that  time,  and  one  of  my 
colleagues  asked  me  to  take  a  legal  aid  case, 
it  was  then  a  legal  aid  case— that  is  going 
back  15  years  at  least— where  the  Crown,  the 
children's  aid,  was  trying  to  make  permanent 
an  order  making  four  children  wards  of  the 
Crown. 

These  four  children  were  bom  to  this 
woman  of  four  different  men,  two  of  them 
had  been  husbands.  Of  the  two  who  were  not 
her  husbands,  she  was  currently  living  with 
one.  And  they  were  maintaining,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  normal  home  in  what 
would  be  now  called  a  common-law  union. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  experience 
with  this  type  of  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
frankly  it  just  jarred  me,  it  absolutely  jarred 
me.  I  thought  I  was  entering  a  court  of  law 
and  I  would  suggest  that  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely kind  to  that  court  if  I  referred  to  it 
as  a  kangaroo  court. 

First  of  all,  they  said  I  had  to  prove  why 
these  children  should  not  be  made  permanent 
wards  and  I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Crown 
should  prove  why  it  was  entitled  to  make 
them  permanent  wards.  So  they  got  a  woman 
up,  did  not  even  swear  her  in,  and  she  started 
to  recite  from  a  report  that  somebody  had 
made.  When  I  suggested  I  would  like  to  have 
the  person  who  had  made  the  report  present 
so  I  could  cross-examine,  they  made  a  state- 
ment that  this  was  not  a  practice  that  they 
carried  on  in  that  august  chamber.  I  would 
point  out,  by  the  way,  it  was  a  futile  gesture. 
I  objected  again  when  they  started  reading  a 
report  of  what  Dr.  Blotz  had  to  say  on  this 
matter,  because  I  wanted  Dr.  Blotz  there. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  cases  of  that 
kind  they  had  before  I  came  into  that  court- 
room, but  the  judge  said  to  me  they  had 
never  had  an  experience  like  this  before  and 
would  I  be  kind  enough  to  write  him  a  brief 
of  the  law.  And  I  did.  And  I  found  it  quite 
educational  myself.  And  the  children  were 
returned  to  the  mother. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  gave  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  made  permanent  wards  is  that 
they  could  not  get  them  to  behave;  they 
.could  not  exert  any  authority  on  them  in  the 
children's  aid  shelter.  And  that  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  be  made  permanent  wards, 
according  to  them.  I  was  able  to  establish 
that  the  reason  they  could  not  assert  any 
authority   over   them   was   that   the   children 


wanted  to  go  back  to  their  parents.  What 
they  were  using  as  an  argument  for  making 
them  wards,  I  was  able  to  use  as  an  argu- 
ment for  returning  the  children  to  the 
parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  continue 
much  longer.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
here  the  welfare  of  the  children  was  being 
handled  by  people  who  did  not  have  a  clue 
as  to  the  law.  And  they  were  going  to  deprive 
the  natural  mother  of  the  children  because 
they  said  she  was  living— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may- 
there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  amendment 
which  would  in  any  way  affect  the  situation 
which  the  hon.  member  has  recited. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  not  saying  there  is,  I  am 
just  trying  to  point  out  that  they  tried  to 
make  these  children  permanent  wards  because 
the  woman  was  living  common  law  with  this 
man.  And  there  were  cases  on  the  books. 
The  hon.  Minister  may  remember  the  East- 
man case  in  Hamilton,  a  leading  case  on  it. 
That  was  a  case  that  held  just  because  a 
child  is  living  in  a  home  where  the  child's 
parent  is  living  in  a  common  law  union  with 
another  individual  and  those  parents,  those 
two  people,  are  sleeping  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  child,  does  not  create  that 
kind  of  an  atmosphere  which  would  tend  to 
lead  the  child  to  juvenile  delinquency.  But 
evidently  these  people  had  not  heard  of  this. 

The  way  they  were  running  things  at  that 
court  still  exists,  because  I  have  not  had  a 
case  of  that  type  since  then.  They  may  still 
be  running  it  on  a  "as  we  see  fit"  basis. 

And  here,  simply  because  the  child  was 
committed  as  a  ward  and  thus  transferred  to 
the  home  of  prospective  adoptive  parents,  you 
try  to  say  that  an  order  cancelling  that  com- 
mittal will  not  be  made  if  those  prospective 
parents  indicate  in  writing  the  desire  to  adopt 
that  child.  The  Minister  sees  fit  to  deprive  a 
natural  union  while  strengthening  an  un- 
natural union,  which  may  collapse,  and  the 
effect  may  be  then  that  you  have  completely 
destroyed  what  would  have  been  a  strong 
and  natural  union  and  have  no  unnatural 
union,  so  to  speak,  and  a  child  is  left  with 
neither  natural  parents  nor  prospective  adop- 
tive parents. 

I  think  that  is  very  simple,  I  think  it  is 
unjust,  I  think  it  is  deplorable,  and  I  believe 
the  Minister  should  withdraw  this  bill,  redraft 
it  and  introduce  it  at  the  next  sitting. 
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Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  I  enter  this  question  with  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  because  so  much  could  be 
said  on  either  side.  I  was  quite  exercised 
about  it,  but  I  am  now  in  the  position  where 
I  can  make  a  decision  quite  clearly  after  hear- 
ing this  afternoon's  debate. 

I  am  anxious  for  those  who  wish  to  adopt 
and  I  wish  to  see  some  assurance  that  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  should  interfere  with 
the  people  who  wish  to  adopt  children.  There 
was  some  suggestion  earlier  that  this  legisla- 
tion might  make  it  diflBcult  for  them  to  en- 
gage in  this  very  important  piece  of  social 
concern.  But  what  has  made  me  reach  a  firm 
decision  is  the  emphasis  on  the  danger  which 
exists  in  this  amendment  that  things  will  be 
done  too  hurriedly.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  trained  in  non-directive  counselling  are 
inclined  to  delude  ourselves  at  times  that  we 
do  not  exert  any  pressure  on  people  to  make 
decisions  in  such  situations.  I  think  most  of 
us,  and  I  think  other  social  workers  would 
agree  with  me,  from  time  to  time  we  do 
nudge  people  in  the  direction  of  a  decision. 
The  decisions  made  seems  to  be  a  case  dis- 
posed of.  And  most  of  us  have  a  very  heavy 
case  load. 

So  I  think  we  would  all  have  to  admit 
there  have  been  times  when  we  have  exerted 
—perhaps  unconsciously,  but  on  reflection  we 
find  it  is  true— we  have  exerted  pressure  to- 
ward a  quick  decision.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  mothers  are  strangely 
worried  immediately  after  the  birth  of  their 
children,  even  if  they  have  no  real  postpartum 
psychosis.  It  is  not  the  time  to  make  impor- 
tant decisions;  it  is  quite  wrong  to  ask  of  a 
new  mother  that  she  make  a  binding  decision 
within  ten  days.  No  one  has  said  this  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  and  perhaps  we  hide  the 
fact,  but  I  think  many  of  us  have  to  clear  our 
minds  of  any  thought  that  those  who  are  un- 
married have  therefore  forfeited  any  parental 
right.  We  must  clear  ourselves  of  any  idea 
that  we  must  somehow  punish  a  person  by 
denying  them  the  right  of  parenthood.  If 
people  are  unworthy  of  being  parents— and  of 
course  many  of  us  might  seem  to  be— it  is  not 
the  right  time  to  visit  them  with  punishment 
within  ten  days  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  nor 
is  punishment  of  very  much  real  value  in  any 
case. 

I  find  myself  supporting  entirely  what  has 
been  said  by  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  and  urge  that  this  amendment  be  with- 
drawn because  of  this  particular  thing.  It 
allows  for  a  hurried  decision  and  decisions 


made  under  duress  are  always  dangerous 
and,  in  most  circumstances,  illegal.  I  there- 
fore support  the  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Kinght  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  to  this  amendment 
with  great  hesitation.  I  had  not  intended  to 
do  so  because  never  before  as  an  elected 
person  have  I  ever  felt  such  a  conflict  of 
interest,  being  the  father  of  three  adopted 
sons. 

I,  of  course,  admire  the  Minister  and  his 
department  and,  I  am  sure,  like  many  adop- 
tive parents  across  this  province,  hail  the 
recognition  the  department  has  for  the  prob- 
lem here,  because  of  this  case  in  Ottawa,  and 
for  trying  to  do  something  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  is  not  to  sway  the 
members'  position  one  way  or  the  other  on 
this  amendment,  but  merely  to  say  as  one 
adoptive  person,  and  a  responsible  legislator, 
much  as  I  want  that  gap  filled,  much  as  I  do 
not  want  to  lose  my  own  children,  let  us  say, 
and  much  as  I  know  other  adoptive  parents 
would  not  like  to  think  that  they  may  lose 
theirs,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  as  adop- 
tive parents  would  want,  for  our  own  protec- 
tion, to  deprive  the  natural  parents  of  the  full 
opportunity  of  assessing  the  situation. 

There  is  diflBculty,  of  course,  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  what  I  am  saying  but  I  do 
feel  that  other  adoptive  parents  would  feel 
the  same  way  and  I  off^er  no  criticism  to  the 
Minister.  I  think  that  he  has  our  interests,  as 
adoptive  parents,  and  the  adopted  children, 
the  children  who  have  been  put  out  for  adop- 
tion in  this  province,  at  heart.  I  am  sure  he 
has  in  this.  But  I  must  say  that  I,  in  my  own 
mind,  would  Hke  to  be  sure  that  the  Act  stiU 
leaves  the  natural  parents  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  make  a  proper  decision. 
I  will  leave  it  at  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  clarify  the 
problem  as  I  see  it,  and  endeavour  to  rein- 
force what  has  been  said  by  other  speakers 
asking  the  Minister  to  withdraw  the  bill  and 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  reintroducing 
it  in  an  amended  form  after  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  it. 

In  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
caucus  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House  we  have  never  run  across  a  bill  which 
has  caused  us  so  much  concern  within  the 
caucus,  and  it  is  quite  evident,  with  all  the 
ways  in  which  the  problem  has  been  expressed, 
that  it  poses  a  very  real  problem  of  what,  one 
could  say  conscience,  for  the  members  of  this 
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party  who  sit  in  the  Legislature.  There  is  one 
element  of  the  haste,  which  bothers  me.  The 
haste  in  introducing  the  bill,  apart  altogether 
from  the  question,  which  has  been  empha- 
sized, of  the  haste  in  the  course  of  the  adop- 
tion procedures  within  the  limitations  of  the 
bill.  I  am  indebted  to  the  departmental  soli- 
citor for  having  provided  me  with  a  complete 
set  of  court  documents  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
two  of  the  memoranda  which  went  from  the 
director  of  the  child  welfare  to  the  M-nister, 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  haste,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Minister  will  believe  that  he 
has  been  hasty  in  introducing  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  memorandum  is  dated  ths 
very  date  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  gave  its  judgment  in  the  case  and 
went  to  the  Minster  from  the  director  of 
child  welfare  and  it  has  this  to  say,  amongst 
other  things. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  child  made  a  Crown 
ward  and  subsequently  placed  on  adoption. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  by  securing 
Crown  wardship,  all  rights  of  the  parent 
have  been  removed  and  that  the  child  as 
the  agent  of  the  Crown  would  act  in  loco 
parentis. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say: 

In  carrying  out  the  direction  of  section 
84(2)  of  the  Act,  the  society  proceeded  to 
place  the  child  on  adoption,  if  the  child 
was  in  the  adoption  home  for  more  than 
three  months  before  the  mother  launched 
her  appeal. 

On  the  very  first  point  on  the  haste,  in  con- 
nection with  the  suggestion  that  there  be  an 
amendment,  it  went  on  in  the  memorandum 
to  say: 

Would  it  be  possible  to  introduce  as  an 
emergency  measure,  an  amendment  to  T|he 
Child  Welfare  Act  to  take  care  of  this 
urgent  situation,  and  by  so  doing  reassure 
the  many  thousands  of  present  and  future 
adoptive  parents  that  their  homes  will  not 
be  wrenched  apart  by  a  similar  court  de- 
cision. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  government  department,  in  my 
view,  to  proceed  so  precipitously  to  deal  with 
judgments  of  the  court  in  cases  such  as  these. 

If  there  is  one  area  which  I,  as  a  lawyer, 
respect  in  many  ways,  in  the  ability  of  the 
court  to  take  on  a  task  and  to  develop  over  a 
period  of  time,  a  way  of  dealing  with  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  think  one  such  area  is  in  the 
care  and  attention  the  courts,   by   tradition. 


have  exercised  in  coming  to  decisions  in  ques- 
tions related  to  child  welfare.  It  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  the  courts  have  pre-eminently 
been  preoccupied,  carefully  to  attend  to  the 
care  of  the  child.  I  did  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  government  to  have 
come  so  quickly  to  a  decision  to  introduce  this 
amendment  without  very  careful  study  of  the 
decisions  of  the  court. 

What  concerned  me,  and  not  only  the  areas 
which  have  been  expressed  as  matters  of  con- 
cern, but  as  a  lawyer  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned to  find  that  the  decision,  the  final 
decision  which  was  made,  was  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeal  of  Ontario,  composed  of 
three  members,  which  was  unanimous,  and 
that  that  judgment  was  unanimously,  then, 
concurred  in  in  the  final  resort,  by  the  full 
court  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  being 
a  bank  of  nine  judges. 

Those  were  twelve  judges  who  concurred 
in,  basically,  the  reasons  for  judgment  given 
by  the  county  court  judge  in  the  original 
application.  So  you  had  13  judges  who  felt 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  this  child,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  the  child  be  returned 
to  its  natural  parents.  I  realize  that  there  was 
an  intervening  proceeding  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  that  also  went  to  the  court  of 
appeal  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
That  does  not  alter  the  substance  of  the  final 
resolve,  that  13  judges  decided,  in  this  child's 
case  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  that  child, 
that  the  child  be  returned  to  the  natural 
parents. 

Careful  reading  of  those  judgments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  just  permit  me  to  draw  to  his 
attention  that  the  earlier  hearing  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada— in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  gave  dissenting  reasons,  and  they 
were  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Judson  in 
which  they  had  expressed  a  contrary  opinion. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  this. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
want  very  much  to  deal  specifically  now, 
before  I  go  back  to  my  argument,  with  that 
very  point  which  the  Minister  has  made  be- 
cause that  is  part  of  the  substance  of  what  I 
want  to  say. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  did  not, 
on  the  earlier  reference,  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  deal  with  the  merits,  and  that  is 
the  precise  point  that  I  want  to  make.  From 
the   court   of  appeal  for   Ontario  judgment. 
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this  is  in  the  intervening  proceedings  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  states: 

The  court  of  appeal  for  Ontario  based  its 
decision  only  on  this  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  having  expressed  its  view  that 
no  such  jurisdiction  existed,  did  not  deal 
with  the  merits  of  the  appeal. 

His  Honour  Judge  Good  came  to  one 
conclusion  in  carefully  detailed  reasons, 
and  His  Honour  Judge  Honeywell,  on 
appeal  from  His  Honour  Judge  Good,  came 
to  the  opposite  conclusion,  again  in  care- 
fully detailed  reasons. 

It  would  seem  that  those  merits  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  court  of  appeal  for 
Ontario  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  view  that 
this  appeal  should  be  returned  to  the  court 
of  appeal  for  Ontario  for  consideration  upon 
the  merits. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  Min- 
ister's intervention,  is  that  when  this  case 
went  back  to  the  court  of  appeal  on  direction 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  court  of  appeal  on  its 
merits,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  specifi- 
cally stated  that  it  had  not  been  dealt  with 
either  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or 
at  the  court  of  appeal  on  its  merits.  The 
court  of  appeal  in  dealing  with  it  on  its 
merits  was  unanimous  and  came  down 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  carefully  rea- 
soned decision  of  the  county  court  judge. 
His  Honour  Judge  Honeywell,  rather  than  in 
favour  of  the  other  carefully  detailed  reasons 
of  His  Honour  Judge  Good,  the  provincial 
judge  of  the  juvenile  and  family  court  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  unanimously 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

So  I  repeat  again,  because  of  the  Min- 
ister's intervention  that  it  was  13  judges  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance,  it 
was  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
merits  that  the  child  be  returned  to  the 
parent— not  out  of  any  concern  for  the  parent 
but  out  of  a  concern  for  the  principle  which 
has  always  motivated  the  courts  and  that  is, 
what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

And  I,  as  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Speaker,  found 
great  difficulty— and  in  this  sense  I  suppose 
I  could  be  considered  to  be  a  Conservative— 
I  found  great  difficulty  in  being  faced  in  the 
Legislature  precipitately  with  an  amendment 
which  was  going  to  reverse  that  particular 
view  of  the  court— not  in  this  specific  case,  of 
course,  because  this  House  would  not  do  that 
—but  for  future  instances  and  I  therefore  ask 
myself  what  this  amendment  is  going  to  do, 
should  there  be  other  and  similar  situations 


which  require  the  interventions  somehow  of 
some  person,  other  than  the  interventions 
somehow  of  some  person  other  than  the  in- 
stitutionalized framework  within  which  The 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  the  province  is  admin- 
istered? I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bill  is  inadequate  because  of  this. 

I  had  hoped  the  Minister  would  perhaps 
see  his  way  clear  simply  to  say,  "Well,  let 
us  wait  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  this 
case  is".  Let  us  wait  for  a  year  or  two  to 
see  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  it  has  the 
horrendous  effects  which  is  implicit  in  the 
language  of  the  director  of  child  welfare 
memorandum  to  the  Minister  issued  as  a 
result  of  a  telephone  call  from  the  children's 
aid  society  in  Ottawa,  to  the  director  of  child 
welfare  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
had  confirmed  unanimously  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeal  of  Ontario  and  that  the 
child  was  to  be  returned  immediately  to  the 
natural  mother. 

Now,  I  think,  therefore,  within  the  argu- 
ment I  want  placed  to  the  Minister,  I  should 
state  what  the  court  has  held  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  guides  it  in  such  cases.  In  one 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  that  is  in  the  intervening  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
statement  which  is  now  repeated,  I  believe 
about  the  third  time,  by  the  present  chief 
justice  of  Canada. 

While  he  concurred  in  this  judgment  he 
did  not  himself  give  it.  Mr.  Justice  Spence 
gave  it,  but  in  the  course  of  doing  it,  he 
referred  to  a  statement  made  by  the  present 
chief  justice  of  Canada  in  a  case  which 
came  before  him  in  1950.  He  referred  to 
identical  language  which  he  used  in  a  case 
which  came  before  him  1957  and  this  case 
in  1969  repeats  it  and  the  statement  is: 

I  regard  it  as  settled  law  that  the  natural 
parents  of  an  infant  have  a  right  to  its 
custody  which  apart  from  statute  they  can 
lose  only  by  abandoning  the  child,  or  so 
misconducting  themselves  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  it  would  be  improper 
that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  them  and  that  effect  must  be  given  to 
their  wishes  unless  very  serious  and  impor- 
tant reasons  require  that  having  regard 
to  the  child's  welfare  they  must  be  dis- 
regarded. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  and  Mr. 
Justice  Spence  goes  on: 

I  think  that  view  is  sound  basis  for  a 
disinclination  to  find  that  the  statute  has 
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deprived  the  natural  parent  of  any  right 
to  apply  for  a  variation  of  the  order,  mak- 
ing a  child  the  ward  of  the  Crown  unless 
it  so  provides  in  express  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  member  permit  me?  Does  not 
that  wording  and  wording  used  elsewhere 
indicate  that  the  minds  of  the  judges  were 
directed  almost  in  the  main  to  the  rights  of 
the  natural  parent  and  even  in  that  quotation 
he  made  stresses  that  point,  and  it  is  a  theme 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  judg- 
ments? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
read  it  that  way  because  what  it  is  in  sub- 
stance saying  is  that  within  our  society,  in 
the  interests  of  the  child,  very  strong  reasons 
be  given  before  a  child  is  taken  away  from 
the  natural  parents,  and  I  take  that  to  be  a 
reaflBrmation,  rather  than  what  the  Minister 
said. 

Principally,  the  Court  is  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  child  and  there  is  that 
basic  implicit  assumption  that  the  parents  of 
a  child  are  the  best  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  child  rather  than  having  the  child  taken 
away  from  the  parents. 

I  turn  now  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
does  three  things.  One,  it  repeals  totally  the 
very  section  which  is  the  basis  of  the  appeal 
in  the  Mugford  case.  In  other  words  the 
precipitate  part  of  the  introduction  of  the 
amendment  is  just  to  delete  entirely  that 
section  of  the  Act  which  provided  the  basis 
on  which  the  Mugford  case  was  heard  and 
that  is  section  35  which  is  going  to  be 
repealed. 

I  think  in  repealing  section  35,  we  must 
realize  that  they  have  repealed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and 
in  substitution  for  it,  have  inserted  in  an- 
other section,  section  31  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
vision that  not  only  may  the  child  welfare 
society  but  also  the  parent  of  the  child,  take 
action  and  make  application  to  the  court  to 
have  the  Crown  wardship  terminated. 

Now,  up  to  that  point  you  would  appear 
to  have  substituted  at  least  another  right  of 
application  to  the  court  for  the  parent  for 
the  one  which  you  have  repealed,  but  what 
you  have  also  done  in  this  case  is  remove  the 
opportunity  from  both  the  children's  aid 
society  and  from  the  natural  parent  to  take 
any  proceedings  after  notice  of  intention  to 
adopt  is  given.  Mr.  Justice  Hall  very  clearly, 
in  his  part  of  the  judgment  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  ends  up 
his  remarks  by  saying,  "Wqll,  all  right,  I  am 


not  going  to  agree  with  my  fellow  judges  on 
the  three-to-two  decision,  I  am  not  going  to 
agree  with  them  because  in  fact  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society  could  do  this  and  I  would 
rely  on  the  children's  aid  society  to  make  an 
application  to  terminate  the  wardship  in  these 
circumstances." 

He  states: 

It  is  to  be  accepted  that  a  children's  aid 
society,  having  the  care  of  the  ward  of  the 
Crown,  upon  being  satisfied  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  child  to  restore  it 
to  the  natural  parent,  would  accomplish 
that  result  by  an  application  under  section 
31(1).  There  are  no  limitations  on  a  society's 
right  to  do  so.  The  section  empowers  the 
judge  to  terminate  the  wardship,  if  the 
judge  is  satisfied  that  the  termination  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

My  point  there,  if  I  have  not  expressed  it 
as  clearly  as  I  would  like  to  do,  is  that  hav- 
ing given  the  parent  a  right  within  section  31 
in  substitution  for  the  right  which  he  had 
under  section  35,  which  is  being  repealed  by 
the  Minister,  he  has  then  curtailed  both  the 
societies'  rights  and  the  parents*  rights  from 
the  moment  that  notice  of  intention  to  adopt 
is  given,  and  thereafter  until  the  order  of 
adoption  is  made. 

Neither  the  children's  aid  society  nor  the 
natural  parent  can  make  an  application  to 
the  court  and  have  the  matter  heard,  because 
in  one  of  the  additional  clauses,  which  he 
adds  to  section  31,  he  specifica:lly  precludes 
the  court  from  terminating  a  wardship  for 
the  period  of  time  of  the  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt  the  child  where  the  child  is  residing 
in  the  home  until  the  adoption  order  is  made 
under  part  IV. 

So  I  think  that  you  have  done  two  things, 
you  have  substituted  for  the  parents'  right  to 
appeal  to  the  court  under  section  35,  a  right 
under  31,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell 
whether  one  is  better  than  the  other,  but 
what  you  have  also  done  under  section  31  is 
curtail  both  the  children's  aid  society  and 
the  natural  parents'  right  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  court  after  notice  of  intention  to 
adopt  has  been  given  until  the  order  of 
adoption  has  been  made. 

In  other  words  you  have  shifted  the  balance 
more  completely  in  favour  of  the  prospective 
adopting  parent  than  was  done  before,  or  as, 
indeed,  would  have  been  necessary  even  if 
the  Minister  had  wanted  to  take  the  limited 
view  that  he  simply  wanted  to  repeal  section - 
35  of  the  billiv    .i.i^.v,:j   .tx.u    ^  .:  ,:;  :3Wii   v;  ^i.i. 
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That  brings  me  in  my  thinking  about  this 
bill  back  to  the  fundamental  point  which  has 
been  made  about  the  haste  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  Act— and  which  has  been  empha- 
sized by  certain  of  the  members  who  have 
spoken  for  our  party,  and  by  the  member  for 
Humber  when  he  spoke,  and  by  the  member 
now  for  Port  Arthur— and  that  is,  it  is  possible 
and  quite  possible  that  a  Crown  wardship  will 
be  established  as  it  was  in  the  Mugford  case 
within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  days,  and  the 
dates  would  appear  to  me  in  that  case  to  have 
been  about  20  days— I  think  the  child  was 
born  early  in  October,  and  before  the  end  of 
October,  October  26,  1967,  the  child  had  be- 
come a  Crown  ward. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Bom  October  5. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  My  colleague  from  Scar- 
borough Centre  says  born  October  5;  and  on 
October  26  the  Crown  wardship  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  also  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able, in  a  large  number  of  cases— certainly  In 
a  sujfficient  number  of  cases  to  cause  us  con- 
cern, indeed  concern  whether  it  were  to  hap- 
pen in  only  one  case— that  a  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt  a  child,  and  the  child  to  be  placed 
in  the  home  of  prospective  parents  within  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  days,  and  at  that  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  all  of  which  could  be 
accomplished  within  a  30-day  period  or  less, 
the  natural  parents  of  the  child  and  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society,  by  this  amendment,  would 
be  totally  precluded  from  making  an  applica- 
tion to  the  courts. 

If  that  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  then 
without  getting  into  the  broader  area  of  this 
whole  question  of  the  public  policy  which  is 
involved  in  this,  I  simply  say  to  the  Minister 
that  whenever  there  is  this  kind  of  conflict 
between  private  rights  and  public  policy  which 
leads  ultimately  to  the  vesting  of  rights  in 
other  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original 
person.  In  other  words,  where  the  private 
rights  of  the  natural  parents  of  the  child  by 
reason  of  the  public  policy  of  the  province 
leads  to  a  termination  of  those  rights,  and  a 
substitution  therefor  of  rights  in  other  per- 
sons, namely,  the  adopting  parents,  then  again 
as  a  lawyer  it  seems  to  me  when  such  an 
event  takes  place,  that  is  a  notice  being  given 
of  intention  to  adopt  the  child,  which  results 
in  cutting  off^  the  rights  of  the  children's  aid 
society  and  the  natural  parents  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  courts,  the  least  the  Minister 
could  do  would  be  to  provide  that  notice  be 
given  to  the  known  parent  or  parents  of  the 
child  in  order  that  for  a  stated  period  of  time 
—and  having  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  it  takes  some  time  to  deal  with  this  type 


of  matter— for  a  least  a  period  of  60  or  90 
days,  the  natural  parents  would  have  a  right, 
as  would  the  children's  aid  society,  to  make 
an  application  to  the  court  to  have  the  matter 
determined.  I  say  at  least  60  or  90  days  be- 
cause the  Act  does  provide,  in  substance,  that 
except  in  very,  very  special  occasions  there 
will  be  no  final  order  of  adoption  for  at  least 
a  period  of  six  months. 

I  know  there  are  provisions  for  shortening 
it  and  there  are  otlier  provisions  for  lengthsn- 
ing  it.  Therefore  I  say  that  for  60  or  90  days, 
after  receipt  by  the  known  parents— and  I 
assume  there  are  cases  undoubtedly  where  it 
is  not  known  who  the  parents  are,  and  I  think 
by  affidavit  it  could  be  clearly  established  by 
the  children's  aid  society  if  the  parents  were 
not  known— but  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
parent  or  parents,  when  this  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt  results  in  a  curtailment  of  the  right 
of  the  children's  aid  society  and  of  the  parents 
to  make  the  application  to  the  court,  then  I 
think  the  notice  must  be  given  to  those  par- 
ents and  they  must  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  in  order  to  take  coun  el  and 
advice  in  reasonable  circumstances  and  decide 
whether  or  not  they  should  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  court  to  have  the  question  cf  the 
termination  of  the  Crown  wardship  deter- 
mined. 

I  make  that  suggestion,  not  because  it  re- 
sults in  allaying  all  my  concerns  about  the 
whole  of  the  problem  which  this  case  has 
raised,  and  the  concerns  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed in  this  party  in  any  number  of  ways 
this  afternoon,  but  certainly  in  terms  of  say- 
ing to  the  Minister,  yes,  there  must  be  some 
change  made  in  this  statute  if  the  government 
is  insisting  on  putting  it  through. 

I  still  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  government  to  withdraw  this 
bill,  to  consider  it  again,  at  least  over  the 
recess  on  into  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, not  to  treat  it  as  emergency  legislation, 
but  to  treat  it  as  part  of  the  on-going  develop- 
ment of  the  evolution  of  an  adequate  public 
policy  in  a  very  difficult  area. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  within  the  House  at 
the  time  when  The  Child  Welfare  Act  in  1965 
was  passed  would  take  away  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  vast  improvement  and  we  sup- 
ported the  bill  at  that  time  but  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister  that  this  certainly 
was  not  the  final  word  on  this  problem,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  in  a  calm,  deliberate 
way,  he,  and  those  advisers  in  his  department, 
should  look  into  the  whole  of  the  aspects  sur- 
rounding the  Mugford  case  and  decide  either 
in  the  next  session,  or  if  they  should  decide 
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to  wait  until  experience  points  out  whether  or 
not  in  fact  this  is  a  judgment  of  the  court 
which  is  going  to  create  a  substantial  problem 
in  carrying  out  the  public  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  wait  that  length  of  time. 

That  is  my  first  reaction  and  it  remains  my 
first  reaction  that  that  is  exactly  what  .<^hould 
be  done,  and  my  second  one,  which  is  at  least 
some  assistance  to  us  in  dealing  with  this  diffi- 
cult bill,  would  be  the  proposal  which  I  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  one  last  word,  having  made 
those  statements  about  it.  If  you  will,  in  fact, 
read  carefully  all  the  evidence  before  the 
court  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  judgments,  and 
presumably  in  the  actual  evidence  which  is 
much  more  fully  stated,  you  will  find  the  very 
arguments  which  are  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  the  rights  of  the  natural 
parents  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  child— 
not  the  welfare  of  the  natural  parents,  but 
in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  child— can  just 
as  readily  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  advocat- 
ing an  extension  of  time  and  maintaining  the 
rights  as  they  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
which  the  Minister  has  seen  fit  to  use  them— 
for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  rights,  and 
I  end  really  where  I  began,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  in  this  party  and 
as  a  lawyer  to  find  myself  engaged  in  trying 
to  assess  a  decision  which  13  judges  of  the 
court  have  unanimously  agreed  should  be 
made  at  three  levels  of  the  court  as  against, 
with  great  respect  to  him,  the  original  decision 
which  was  made  by  the  provincial  judge  of 
the  juvenile  and  family  court  of  the  county 
of  Carleton,  I  believe. 

I  think  that  should  be  sufficient  to  the  Min- 
ister himself,  as  a  lawyer,  to  give  him  pause 
before  he  is  pressured  into  adopting  what 
may  very  well  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
efficient  operation  of  his  department,  but  what 
may  very  well  be  at  the  expense  of  the  basic 
and  essential  question  which  the  court  always 
considers,  and  that  is,  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  children. 

I  ask  the  Minister  to  withdraw  the  bill  and 
if  he  will  not  accept  that  suggestion,  to  give 
consideration  to  what  has  led  up  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  I  have  made  on 
behalf  of  this  party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  speaker, 
before  the  Minister?  The  hon.  Minister  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
in  the  House  this  afternoon,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Samia  on 
Friday  last,  has  pointed  out  all  of  the  diffi- 


culties. I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  in  the  effect  have  come 
down  on  the  side  of  the  natural  parent.  The 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  touched  upon 
matters  which  I  also,  as  a  lawyer,  considered 
when  this  problem  was  thrust  upon  me.  I 
may  say  that  in  relationship  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "over-react"  that  is  not  so.  That  we  have 
acted  with  speed  is  correct.  I  wondered  myself 
what  should  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rather  easy  way  out 
to  say  that  this  session  is  drawing  to  a  close 
and  the  recess  would  give  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  matter  and  a  decision  made 
by  then,  but  when  I  tried  to  examine,  for 
myself,  what  additional  wisdom  the  interval 
would  bring  to  me  or  to  those  who  were 
advising  me,  I  could  not  find  any. 

Mr.  Brown:  Their  minds  are  made  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  not  as  if  we  were 

suddenly  confronted  with  a  decision  on 
November  17.  The  department  and  all  those 
associated  in  the  matter  of  adoptions  had,  of 
course,  been  long  aware  of  the  tack  that  the 
Mugford  case  was  taking.  I  was  aware  of  it 
and  I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  had  hoped 
that  the  courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  would  have  rendered  a  deci- 
sion which  would  not  have  necessitated  legis- 
lative action. 

However,  they  did  take  that  action.  I 
cannot  quarrel  with  those  who,  in  this  Legis- 
lature, have  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
natural  parent,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  espe- 
cially, as  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
pointed  out,  that  a  review  of  the  judgments 
indicates  that  the  vast  number  of  the  senior 
judges,  including  those  which  he  has  num- 
bered in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  have 
come  down  on  that  side.  To  any  lawyer,  that 
in  itself  would  be  a  very  sobering  fact  indeed. 

But  a  judgment  and  a  decision  had  to  be 
made  and  I,  as  the  relevant  Minister,  have 
taken  the  step.  It  is  not  mine  alone,  it  was 
based  on  the  advice  that  was  put  at  my  dis- 
posal by  those  who  have  had  many  years  of 
experience,  both  prior  to  The  Child  Welfare 
Act,  as  we  presently  know  it  and  in  the  years 
gone  by.  As  I  was  acting  to  initiate  the  legis- 
lative process,  there  were  meetings  and  con- 
sultations with  those  who  have  had  the 
experience  and  I  put  to  them  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  had  in  my  mind.  Indeed, 
most  of  which  have  ben  posed  to  this  Legisla- 
ture by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  and 
the  general  consensus  was  the  amendment  in 
the  form  that  appears  before  the  House  on 
second  reading  at  this  time. 
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I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  being  done.  We  do  have  in  this 
province,  the  private  placement  of  adoption, 
but  the  significant  fact  is,  that  is  of  the 
adoption  of  children  who  have  not  been 
found  to  be  in  need  of  protection,  and  it  is 
in  that  private  area  where  the  law  specifically 
states  that  any  consent— and  this  is  a  basic 
factor,  that  those  adoptions  are  based  on 
consent— with  the  first  seven  days  that  con- 
sent is  null  and  void.  Of  course  in  this  juris- 
diction it  is  not  the  case  as  in  some  other 
jurisdictions  where  plans  for  adoption  can  be 
completed  before  a  child  is  bom;  we  do  not 
have  that  in  any  event  within  this  province. 

Further  in  the  private  placements,  the 
parent  has  the  right  to  cancel  the  consent 
within  21  days.  This  again  is  a  parental  con- 
sent and  again  it  is  a  matter  between  the 
parties. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  continuing  right 
to  apply  to  a  court  to  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw the  consent  prior  to  the  adoption.  But 
in  all  of  that  situation,  it  is  by  and  large  a 
private  matter,  apart  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  law,  all  placements  must  be  registered 
with  the  department  and  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  children's  aid  societies,  all  can  play 
a  role  in  that  stream. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  is  a  minimum  of  28  days 
and  could  extend  through  several  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  that  is  the  course, 
but  the  significant  difference  is  that  there 
does  not  appear  in  that  area,  the  factor  of 
Crown  wardship.  This  is  the  significant  dif- 
ference. Crown  wardship  is  not  an  act  which 
is  done  unilaterally  by  any  person.  The  ap- 
plication for  Crown  wardship  is  done  at  a 
hearing  upon  due  notice  having  been  given 
to  the  parties  involved.  In  respect  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre,  that  there  should  be  a 
guardian  of  the  child,  in  effect  the  whole  of 
that  proceeding  is  to  determine  guardianship 
for  the  child— it  may  be  a  baby  or  it  may  be 
a  more  mature  child— to  determine  that  the 
Crown  should  be  the  ultimate  and  complete 
guardian  of  the  child. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  guardian  should  be 
in  the  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  the  whole  purpose, 
in  effect,  of  the  hearings  is  to  create  a  guar- 
dian. The  parent  of  the  child  is  entitled  to 
.have  representation  by  counsel  and  presently 
in  the  province— with  all  due  respect  to  what 
the  hon.  member  said  about  legal  aid— these 


cases  have  involved  legal  aid.  I  have  to  rely 
on  the  integrity  of  the  children's  aid  society 
and  the  court. 

If  there  is  merit  in  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  said  about  some 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  a  particular  society, 
that  is  a  matter  which  will  not  and  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  by  legislation,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  in  other  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Agreed.  The  Minister  need  not 
have  had  the  legislation,  he  could  have  taken 
care  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members,  with  respect  to  the 
time  limits  that  have  been  touched  upon 
within  the  stream  which  involves  Crown 
wardship,  if  I  may.  We  will  not  permit  a 
child  to  leave  the  hospital  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  and  a  certain  weight.  I  think  the 
specific  weight  is  either  five  or  six  pounds,  a 
significant  weight. 

The  mother  may  have  left  the  hospital,  as 
is  often  the  case— I  think  they  leave  within 
half  that  period,  so  that  that  is  a  period  of 
time.  I  know  there  may  have  been  cases  in 
which— and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  these 
matters— where  the  premarital  counselling 
may  have  been  done  under  stress  and  strain 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother,  but 
then  again  I  would  think  in  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  cases,  that  counselling  has 
been  right  and  proper. 

The  application  for  Crown  wardship  is  not 
done  automatically— as  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  South  may  have  indicated. 
There  is  no  automatic  hearing  for  a  Crown 
wardship— a  taking  to  court.  That  is  only 
done  where  there  is  an  application  where  it 
is  apparent  that  the  child  is  one  that  is  in 
need  of  protection.  Otherwise  a  child  goes 
out  in  the  normal  stream  of  life.  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex South  grasped  that. 

We  have  a  court  hearing  before  a  court 
which  has  been  designed  and  set  up  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  matter.  We  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children's  aid  society,  whose  sole 
purpose  should  be  the  interest  of  the  child 
because  it  is  a  children's  aid  society,  not  a 
natural  parents'  society  or  an  adoptive  parents* 
society,  and  a  decision  is  reached.  I  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  that  there 
is  what  in  effect  can  be  called  a  time  lag  or 
a  cooling-off  period  because  the  parent  does 
then  have  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  order  of 
the  court.  That  has  not  been  touched  upon 
by  anyone,  but  there  is  an  appeal,  a  primary 
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appeal,  by  the  parent  in  respect  of  the  order 
of  the  court.  Our  basic  assumption  has  been 
that  that  right  of  appeal  can  take  place  within 
a  period  of  30  days,  and  adoptive  parents  are 
counselled  that  this  period  of  appeal  exists. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Minister  permit  a  question?  I  simply  want  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  clarify  for  us  exactly 
what  the  appeal  is  that  he  is  now  speaking 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  section  36  of  the 
Act: 

A  decision  granting  or  refusing  an  order 
under  this  part  may  be  appealed  to  the 
judge  of  the  county  or  district  court  of  the 
county  or  district  in  which  the  application 
was  made. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  county  court.  It  is  an 
appeal  from  a  lower  court  to  a  higher  court. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  just 
by  way  of  clarifying  what  the  Minister  has 
said,  I  take  that  to  be  the  appeal  on  the 
question  of  the  Crown  wardship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Which  in  fact  was  the 
case  when  the  appeal  was  taken  from  His 
Honour  Judge  Good  to  His  Honour  Judge 
Honeywell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  that  procedure  was 
not  followed. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:   In  the  original  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  the  original  in- 
stance, no.  For  some  reason  they  went  in 
another  direction  rather  than  this  one,  and 
there  is  this  right  of  appeal  which  has  been 
assumed  by  everyone  to  be  a  period  of  30 
days.  Because  the  Act  does  not  presently 
spell  out  the  period  of  time  with  respect 
to  appeal- 
Mr.  Lewis:  No,  it  does  not.  And  it  could 
happen  that  one  could  lose  a  child  on  the 
eleventh  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  no.  One  could  not. 
The  time  factor  of  ten  days  is  not  a  part  of 
this,  it  no  longer  enters  the  picture.  There  is 
a  ten-day  waiting  period  in  the  hospital, 
which  in  eflFect  means  that  there  could  be  an 
application  if  the  child  was  one  in  need  of 
protection  immediately  thereafter.  But  that 
court  hearing  having  taken  place,  there  is 
then  the  right  of  the  parent  to  appeal  to  a 


county  court  judge  from  that  decision.  So  if 
it  is  disputed  that  that  child  is  a  child  in 
need  of  protection  the  parent  has  a  right  of 
appeal.  That  has  always  existed.  And  I 
intend  to  bring  in  legislation  in  the  coming 
session  to  delineate  the  procedures,  the  steps, 
and  the  time  period  which  is  involved  to 
affirm  a  definite  period  which  everybody 
assumes  by  general  law  is  there,  because  when 
you  have  a  right  of  appeal,  there  of  necessity 
must  be  a  time  to  appeal  and  a  procedure  to 
the  appeal. 

The  basic  assumption  was  that  once  there 
was  a  Crown  wardship  determined— and  that 
determination  could  only  come  in  its  finality 
after  the  time  for  appeal  to  the  county  court 
judge  had  passed— then  the  rights  of  the 
natural  parent  had  come  to  an  end.  And  it 
has  been,  in  no  uncertain  terms  within  this 
Legislature  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services  assumes 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  natural 
parent.  Therefore,  it  was  the  basic  assumption 
by  everyone  that  this— which  was  hailed  as 
the  great  step  forward  in  The  Child  Welfare 
Act  as  it  was  passed  in  1965— then  ended  the 
matter. 

But  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and,  I 
think,  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  who 
had  the  opportunity,  I  think,  of  reading  in 
detail  all  of  the  judgements,  would  have 
seen  how  scant  reference  was  paid  to  the 
concept  of  Crown  wardship.  And  this  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  went  through  the  judgements 
—that  this  very  significant  step  had  not  really 
fully  registered  with  the  courts.  They  per- 
mitted the  child  placed  for  adoption  to  be 
returned  to  its  parents.  And  that  could  take 
place  right  up  until  the  very  day  before  the 
adoption  order  was  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  case  pending 
presently,  in  which  that  set  of  circumstances 
has  taken  place.  I  think  the  child  was  in  a 
foster  home  for  about  a  year,  and  then  it  was 
placed  in  adoption,  and  on  the  eve  of,  or 
almost  simultaneously  with,  the  adoption,  the 
application  was  made,  and  I  think  was 
granted,  for  the  recovery  of  the  child. 

What  we  have  done  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  in  asserting  the  right  of  the 
parent  of  the  child  to  intervene,  is  to  give 
an  additional  protection  to  the  parent  that 
until  such  time  as  the  child  has  been  placed 
on  adoption,  the  time  of  appeal  from  the 
order  having  passed,  the  parent  now  has  the 
right  to  apply  for  a  termination  of  the  order. 
This  is  no  longer  based  on  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  order,  this  would  be  done  on  the  facts 
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as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  application 
to  terminate. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  This  is  the  consent  to 
private  adoption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  this  is  purely  in 
the  field  where  there  is  Crown  wardship. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  quest'on  for  clarifi- 
cation? Is  the  Minister  aware  that  subsection 
3  of  section  1  of  this  Bill  243  takes  away 
the  right  of  appeal?  It  uses  the  words  "shall 
not  be  terminated",  which  means  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  any  court  interfere  with 
it  because  it  is  being  made  mandatory.  It 
says  "the  Crown  wardship  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated'", so  you  can  take  it  up  to  appeal 
in  any  court  you  want  but  the  courts  have 
to  say  it  is  manadatory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  The  hon.  member 
must  read  subsection  3  in  conjunction  with 
section  1,  which  says:  "subject  to  subsection 
3";  and  the  words  "shall  not  be  terminated" 
have  after  them  the  qualification,  "where  the 
child  has  been  placed  in  the  home  of  a  per- 
son who  has  given  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  adopt  a  child  and  the  child  is 
residing  in  the  home".  It  is  true  that  where— 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  precisely  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  took  exception 
to;  you  had  made  it  mandatory.  There  is  no 
right  of  appeal  from  this  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Once  that  step  has  been 
taken  the  right  to  terminate  Crown  wardship 
has  ended. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  you  have  abolished  section 
35,  Mr.  Minister.  If  I  could  ask  a  question. 
I  simply  do  not  regard  forcing  the  parent  into 
a  court  as  an  appropriate  right  of  appeal. 
There  must  surely  be  other  human  recourse 
around  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  debate.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a 
question  he  may  do  so,  otherwise  he  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  apologies.  How 
do  you  instill  rights  of  appeal  to  clauses  which 
no  longer  exist?  You  have  abolished  clause  35 
entirely.  As  I  see  it,  section  35  of  The  Child 
Welfare  Act  is  repealed.  Surely,  you  have  to 
seek  out  an  appeal  procedure,  sir,  which  has 
some  application  to  what  we  are  discussing. 
As  you  yourself  said,  there  is  no  such  specific 
setting  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
confusing,  or  at  least,  using  the  layman's  term 
of  appeal,  rather  than  using  a  legal  procedure. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  may  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Terminate  is  one  course 
of  procedure.  There  is  always  the  right  of 
appeal  from  an  order  of  a  judge— there  must 
have  been  an  order  made  at  some  stage  of  the 
game  to  have  the  right  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  But  that  does  not  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation was  not  brought  in  to  cure  a  specific 
situation.  We  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion where  a  fundamental  problem  has  arisen 
which  will  affect  not  one  child,  but  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  right  now  there  are  2,800 
situations  which  could  be  affected  by  the 
decision  in  the  Mugford  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  I  could  not  hon- 
estly, I  could  not  in  all  conscience,  let  this 
Legislature  prorogue  without  having  taken 
some  steps  to  assure— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  What  about  conscience 
regarding  the  natural  mother? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  have  my  complete  support,  she  must 
subscribe  to  the  fact  that  she  is  speaking  in 
the  interests  of  the  child.  I  am  not  placing 
emphasis  on  the  adoptive  parents,  no  more 
than  I  am  on  the  natural  parents. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  per- 
mit a  question  on  that  remark? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter then,  under  the  Act  the  welfare  of  the 
child  is  paramount.  How,  then,  do  we  have 
two  completely  different  kinds  of  stream  by 
which  children  might  be  adopted— a  stream 
where  they  can  be  made  a  Crown  ward  and 
be  adopted  in  11  days,  and  a  stream  where, 
in  consideration  of  the  child,  the  other  child 
can  be  taken  into  the  children's  aid  in  seven 
days,  held  for  21  days,  and  still  be  able  to  be 
claimed  by  the  natural  parents,  ad  infinitum, 
until  the  adoption  order  is  signed?  The  wel- 
fare of  the  child  is  paramount. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked  a 
question  and  she  must  not  debate  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member,  I 
am  afraid,  has  not  grasped  the  significance 
between  the  two  situations.  A  Crown  ward- 
ship is  in  relationship  to  a  child  in  need. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  should 
have  more  time  because— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  it  is  in  respect  of 
a  child  in  need  of  protection  that  all  the 
elements  of  society  that  have  been  erected  to 
protect  the  child,  come  to  bear. 

Our  concern— as  human  beings,  of  course, 
must  be  with  the  natural  parent  and  with  the 
adoptive  parent  in  relationship  to  the  emo- 
tions that  can  be  aroused.  I  pay  great  respect 
to  one  and  the  other.  The  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  touched  upon  his  views  as  an 
adoptive  parent. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  very  strong 
emotional  positions  taken  by  adoptive  parents, 
completely  opposite  to  what  he  has  suggested. 
Of  course,  both  natural  parents  and  adoptive 
parents,  are  human  beings  with  their  strengths 
and  their  weaknesses  on  both  sides. 

Experience  has  shown  us,  and  I  am  coun- 
selled in  this  by  those  in  the  field,  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  adopted  child,  or  the 
child  in  the  adoption  stream,  to  let  the  matter 
stand.  My  concern,  as  Minister,  is  not  only 
with  the  individual  children,  but  I,  of  course, 
am  responsible  for  an  adoption  programme, 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine,  with 
which  I  do  not  agree,  I  may  say,  we  are,  in 
this  province,  devoting  our  time  and  energy 
to  promoting  adoptions;  we  are  very  proud 
of  our  record,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

When  I  tell  you  that  there  are,  as  of 
October  1,  1969,  18,824  children  in  the  care 
of  the  children's  aid  societies,  12,715  as 
Crown  wards,  and  3,857  as  society  wards,  and 
2,252  as  non-wards,  that  is  a  significant  num- 
ber of  children  who  do  not  have  the  attention 
of  parents,  of  natural  parents. 

Of  the  12,715  Crown  wards,  2,776  are  on 
adoption.  But  you  see,  there  are  still  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  children  who  are  in  care 
for  whom  a  parent  must  be  found.  So  that, 
when  it  comes  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  we  have  far  more  children  who 
themselves  are  seeking  homes  and  for  whom 
we  are  seeking  homes  than  there  are  presently 
adoption  homes. 

The  stress  that  is  bemg  placed  by  the  de- 
partment, in  the  knowledge  that  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  good,  is  to  develop  techniques 
of  encouraging  more  adoptions  and  we  have 
even  recently  instituted  the  use  of  television, 
the  most  modem  technique  in,  "Today's 
Child",  a  programme  that  in  five  short  years 
has  placed  2,500  children,  most  of  whom 
were  not  blue-eyed  babies,  II  days  old,  but 
were  children  that  for— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  not  a  red  herring. 
As  I  say,  if  there  are  steps  to  be  taken  with 
relationship  to  the  practices  and  procedures 
and  the  attitudes  of  a  children's  aid  society, 
and  those  engaged  by  the  society,  that  should 
be  taken  in  another  field- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Sure  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  there  are  steps  to 
be  taken  with  respect  to  makng  sure  that 
the  natural  parent  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  wishes  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  order 
to  retain  the  child,  that  is  also  a  question 
of  action  in  other  fields. 

The  point  is  that  I  touch  upon  these  things 
because  those  are  the  things  at  whch  we  are 
looking.  I  say  I  would  rather  take  this  step, 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  happen,  although 
experience  shows  that  perhaps  some  modifica- 
tion should  be  taken  rather  than  to  take  no 
step  at  all,  to  leave  a  hiatus  which  could 
strike  a  blow  both  at  the  concept  of  Crown 
wardship  and  at  our  whole  adoption  pro- 
gramme. If  either  of  those  concepts  were 
affected  mortally,  we  would  lose  a  tremendous 
amount. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine,  he  has  talked  of  the  myth  of 
adoption.  Of  course  other  people  take  the 
position  that  there  is  a  certan  amount  of 
mysticism  in  adhering  to  the  belief  that  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  somehow  automatic- 
ally or  inextricably  or  fundamentally  by 
nature  woven  into  an  attachment  with  the 
natural  parent.  There  are  those  who  dispute 
that  very  strongly  and  experience  unfortu- 
nately has  proven  that  the  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Min- 
ister consider  a  friendly  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  consider, 
in  committee— there  will  be  a  couple  of  days, 
obviously,  elapse— would  the  Minister  con- 
sider in  committee,  snce  in  one  area  we 
appeared  to  agree  and  it  is  obviously  crucial 
to  some  of  us,  defining  by  way  either  of  an 
amendment  to  this  section  or  an  explicit  set- 
ting out  of  section  36,  some  time  period 
during  whch  recourse  can  be  had  by  law, 
by  the  natural  parent?  Is  that  legitimate  to 
think  about  amending  in  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  All  that  we  would  be 
doing  is  reiterating  in  legislation  that  which 
is  a  fact  as  I  have  stated.  What  the  hon. 
member  is  suggesting  is  an  appeal  from  the 
initial  court  order  making  Crown  wardship. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  No.  Would  the  Minister  con- 
sider the  suggestion  in  committee  that  a 
period  of  time  be  given  during  which  the 
natural  parent  has  the  right,  after  the  notice 
of  intention,  to  reconsider  the  decision,  with- 
out having  to  go  to  a  court  appeal  for  the 
purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  that  is  the  sug- 
gestion I  think  the  hon.— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right— the  member  for  River- 
dale  made  that. 


limitation  could  be  made  and  exclude  those 
in  respect  of  which  the  limitation  should  not 
exist. 

We  did  give  those  matters  consideration, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Now  in  closing  my  remarks  I 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  situation  there  is  no  black  and  white.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  the  reasoning  I  have 
decided  upon  in  my  mind— and  again  with 
respect  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  members  in  the  House 
were  here  when  I  read  it,  but  the  turning 
point  in  this  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
legislation  was  the  fact  that  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Minister's 
advisory  committee  on  adoption  and  foster 
homes,  that  action  be  taken  in  light  of  the 
Mugford  case  and  that  really  tipped  the 
balance. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you,  that  was  one  of  the  very  first  questions 
I  posed  to  those  who  were  advising  me— not 
only  from  within  the  department  itself  but 
those  who  are  in  the  field  either  advising 
the  department  as  others  knowledgeable  in 
the  field,  both  from  a  legal  point  of  view  and 

from  a  child  placement  point  of  view,  from       attention  and"  ended' it 
the  children  s  aid  point  ot  view.    I  wanted 
to  see,  whether  there   could  be  this  period 
of  time. 


If  I  had  any  idea  of  letting  a  recess  go,  the 
urgency   of   the   matter  was   brought   to   my 


I  was  advised  that  in  the  balance  of  all 
the  considerations  that  to  put  in  a  time 
period,  a  stated  time  period,  would  make 
the  process  so  rigid  that  we  have  far  more 
to  lose  than  anything  we  could  possibly  gain 
in  permitting  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  surprised.  I  think  the 
Minister's  professionals  are  a  bit  premature. 

Hon.   Mr.  Yaremko:   This  is  the  advice  I 
was  given  to  a  specific  instruction  by  me  to 
sit  down  and  think  out- 
Mr.   Lewis:   The   Minister's   instincts  were 
right.    Their  recommendation  was  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —to  think  out  some 
sort  of  a  period. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister's  intuition  was 
right.    Their  response  was  perverse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Then  I  thought  what 
we  might  do  if  we  did  not  have  a  time  lag 
was  start  putting  in  descriptive  situations, 
that  if  this  were  the  case,  or  if  that  were 
the  case,  then  only  in  those  instances- 
No,  the  member  for  Riverdale  should  not 
shake  his  head,  because  I  was  going  to  put 
a  list  of  specific  situations  in  which  the  kind 
of  action  that  is  proposed  could  be  taken  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Again,  I  was  advised  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly list  a  sufiicient  number  of  cases  to 
include  all  of  those  in  respect  of  which  a 


Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  been  going  into  the 
matter  of  adoption  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  and  were  well  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  section  35  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Mugford  case. 

The  hon.  member  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Minister. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three  questions  of  the 
Minister,  two  very  brief  ones.  One,  the  docu- 
ment the  Minister  just  spoke  of.  Was  that 
included  in  the  papers  sent  out  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  the  document  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  you 
said  recommended  the  action  of  this  legisla- 
tion—was that  included  in  the  legal  papers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  read  that  into  the 
record  on  Friday;  part  of  it,  the  significant 
part. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister, 
does  he  not  agree  that  the  2,200  children,  I 
believe  you  said,  who  are  children  that  are 
non-wards,  are  children  that  are  in  need  also? 
That  they  are  in  need  the  same  way  as  the 
o^her  children?  They  are  in  need  of  a  home 
and  therefore  they  are  no  different  than  the 
other  children  for  legislative  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  a  question,  that  is  a  statement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  fairness  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  communication,  I  do  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  the  only  person  in 
respect  of  which  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived with  relationship   to   the  bill,   and  in 
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support  of  the  natural  parent,  is  Mr.  Forman, 
of  the  legal  firm  of  Jeffrey,  Brown,  Beatty  and 
Gunn,  who  took  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  and  in  accordance  with 
whose  eloquence  or  exposition  the  supreme 
court  found.  I  may  say  that  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  him  the  solicitor  for  the  children's  aid 
society  also  made  representation  that  we  take 
steps  to  look  after  this  situation,  and  this  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  those 
who  will  be  voting  in  favour  of  this  bill  will 
not  be  voting  in  favour  of  the  natural  parent 
or  the  adoptive  parent,  they  will  be  voting  in 
favour  of  the  welfare  of  the  child  basically, 
and  in  favour  of  the  adoption  procedures  of 
this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Minister  wish  to 
accept  any  further  questions?  The  Minister 
will  not  accept  any  further  questions  and 
therefore  this  debate  is  concluded. 

The  question  before  the  House  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  243.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  next  matter  before  the 
House  is  to  determine  the  course  of  this  bill 
and  as  I  have  said  the  first  question  is,  shall 
it  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 

Shall  Bill  243  be  ordered  for  third  reading? 
If  not,  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Agreed. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  244,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
that  this  bill  be  ordered  for  third  reading?  If 
not,  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House? 
Do  I  hear  a  dissenting  voice  that  it  is  to  be 
not  ordered  to  third  reading?  The  committee 
of  the  whole  House?  Is  it  agreed? 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  Chair. 


FACILITIES  FOR  CHILDREN  SUFFERING 

FROM  MENTAL  OR  EMOTIONAL 

DISORDERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  138,  An  Act 
respecting  facilities  for  children  suffering  from 
mental  or  emotional  disorders. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  that  the 
bill,  as  reprinted,  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  this  meet  with  the 
agreement  of  the  House?  This  is  Bill  138  and 
the  reprinted  bill  for  consideration. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  this  bill,  and  if 
so,  wluch  section?  Well,  let  us  take  the  first 
10  sections. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  have  a 
question  about  section  4,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4,  anything  before 
section  4? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  ( Beaches- Woodbine ) : 
Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Brown:  That  part  which  exempts  gov- 
ernment institutions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  he  has  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  section  is  that?  Is 
it  4? 

Mr.  Brown:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  it  is  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  The  member  for 
Scarborough  West  on  section  4. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister;  perhaps  he  can  indi- 
cate the  answer  easily.  I  am  afraid  I  will 
have  to  refer  to  section  3  in  the  process.  In 
subsection  2  of  section  4,  Mr.  Minister,  says, 
the  first  section: 

No  person  shall  establish,  operate  or 
maintain  a  centre  except  under  the 
authority  of  a  licence  issued  by  the  director, 
and  the  director  may  issue  a  licence  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  are  specified  in  the  licence  or  the  regu- 
lations. 
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It  says  that  subsection  does  not  apply  to  a 
facility  established  under  section  3,  and  sec- 
tion 3  says: 

A  Minister  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may  estab- 
lish and  operate  one  or  more  children's 
mental  health  centres. 

That  is  to  say  any  mental  health  centres 
which  are  established  by  government  are  not 
subject  to  the  regulations  which  the  govern- 
ment sets  for  all  other  centres  in  the  province. 

Could  the  Minister  explain  to  me  why  that 
would  be  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  intention.  The  intention  only 
is  that  subsection  2  will  mean  that  those 
institutions  operated  by  the  government  will 
not  have  to  be  licensed.  They  will  certainly 
be  operated  under  the  same  regulations  that 
we  will  set  up  for  all  the  other  institutions 
under  our  regulations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  interest,  why  should 
not  the  centres  established  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  be  subject  to  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  govern  centres  all 
around  the  province? 

Why  should  not  whoever  looks  after  the 
licensing  of  centres  around  the  province 
also  take  a  look  at  the  centres  established  by 
The  Department  of  Health?  Does  that  not 
make  some  sense  to  the  Minister?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  Doug  Findlay,  or  whoever 
it  is  in  your  mental  health  division  who  will 
be  doing  the  licensing,  but  assuming  that 
someone  will,  should  he  not,  or  she  not,  or 
his  or  her  team,  not  have  access  to  The 
Department  of  Health's  children's  centres  to 
see  how  they  are  operating  and  whether  they 
conform  to  the  regulations  as  established  in 
this  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  in  effect  will  be  operating  the  centres 
that  are  under  The  Department  of  Health. 
They  will  come  under  this  division  of 
the  department  now,  the  children's  division, 
and  they  will  in  fact  be  operating  these  and 
they  will  be  operating  under  the  same,  the 
types  of  conditions  and  regulations  that  we 
will  suggest  should  apply  to  all  other  licensed 
facilities. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  a  problem  here  it  is 
only  a  problem  in  the  type  of  wording  that  is 
here.  I  think  that  it  is  a  tradition  probably 
with  most  bills  in  most  areas  that  institutions 


or  bodies  operated  by  a  government  are  not 
licensed  in  the  normal  way  that  non-govern- 
mental agencies  are  licensed,  and  that  is  all 
that  applies  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on 
that,  it  is  my  understanding— and  a  welcome 
one,  I  must  say,  to  the  new  Minister  of 
Health— that  provisions  of  the  Act  define  and 
regulate  the  operation  of  centres  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  mentally  ill  children 
in  the  province.  It  is  long  overdue. 

I  would  assume  that  the  Act,  plus  the 
regulations,  will  very  much  be  a  standard- 
setting  body  which  will  set  a  floor  below 
which  no  child,  whether  privately  placed  or 
whether  placed  in  a  government  institution, 
supported  by  the  government  or  supported 
by  this  Act  of  that  regulation,  will  fall  in 
terms  of  services  available  to  him. 

My  concern  about  this  particular  section  of 
the  Act  is  that  it  does  not  define,  it  does 
not  specifically  say  that  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  will  hold  for  all  centres 
that  provide  treatment  whether  they  are 
public  or  private,  and  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
established  if  that  is  going  to  be  true  because 
we  have  the  anomaly  of  certain  categories  of 
children  coming  under  the  Act,  under  this 
Act. 

That  is,  those  children  who  are  most  apt  to 
be  treated  in  government  institutions  estab- 
lished by  provision  of  this  Act,  will  be  indeed 
those  children  where  there  is  not  a  parent  or 
an  outside  guardian,  that  is  they  will  be  chil- 
dren who  are  classified  as  Crown  wards,  and 
I  think  we  need  to  establish  that  for  this 
group  of  children  who  are  not  normally 
protected  other  than  by  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  that  there  be  a  level  of 
service  below  which  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jected. 

I  would  like  to  say  while  I  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  that  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Minister  and  the  main  reason  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  go  through  item  by 
item  and  argue  the  bill  at  this  particular  time 
is  the  fact  that  there  have  been  appointed 
recently  to  the  division,  I  believe,  on  mental 
health,  or  some  new  division  that  is  being 
established,  two  outstanding  people  in  the 
field  of  treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  Dr.  Ray  Grant  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Finlay.  These  are  two  persons  who  have 
long-standing  experience  and  knowledge  in 
this  field,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  diflB- 
cult  for  me  to  find  issue  with  the  intention  of 
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your  Act  if  I  see  these  two  people  standing 
behind  the  department  at  some  point  either 
going  to  administer  or  carry  out  the  Act.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  government  could  have 
taken  any  action  that  would  have  been  more 
reassuring  to  those  of  us  who  have  struggled 
in  this  field  than  to  appoint  people  of  this 
calibre. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Finlay  is 
perhaps  only  second  to  one  other  in  his 
expertise  in  the  field  of  residential  treatment 
and  we  will  probably  argue  about  that  when 
we  next  meet.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  appointments  that  you  have  made 
and  I  commend  you  on  the  Act  and  on  the 
staff  behind  the  Act. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  rise,  necessarily,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Minister;  but  because  the  hon.  member 
for  Beaches-Woodbine  expresses  such  a  con- 
cern, a  legitimate  concern,  for  centres  oper- 
ated by  the  government,  I  would  draw  to  his 
attention  that  section  6  puts  all  these  homes 
under  the  control  of  the  regulations,  because 
it  provides  that  the  director  may  revoke  the 
license  of  the  centres  operating  in  contra- 
vention of  this  Act  or  the  regulations. 

I  know  the  member  is  concerned,  I  only 
rise  for  that  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  for  his 
remarks.  I  think  that  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  having,  as  I  said  during  my  estimates,  Dr. 
Ray  Grant  and  Mr.  Finlay  to  head  up  the 
children's  services  branch,  which,  as  I 
explained,  is  a  new  branch  that  comes  on  an 
equal  statute  with  the  direct  mental  hospitals 
and  then  the  school  for  the  retarded  and  then 
the  children's  services  branch.  The  three  of 
them  are  under  the  mental  health  division 
director,  and  I  would  just  like  to  assure  the 
House  that  it  is  our  intention  that  the  stan- 
dards established  here  will  apply  to  all  the 
institutions— government,  or  those  that  are 
licensed.  The  only  exemption  here  is  that 
the  government  ones  will  not  have  to  obtain 
a  license  in  the  manner  that  the  others  will. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  for  any  section  between  4  and 
10?  Any  section  after  10? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  On  section  10. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  write  it  out,  but  on 
the  procedures  for  hearing  before  the  board, 
we  provided  in  the  similar  sections  of  The 
Professional  Engineers  Act  and  in  other  Acts 
that  where  a  person  was  compelled  to  appear 


before  such  a  board  and  did  attend  and  was 
required  to  give  evidence  under  oath,  he 
should  be  warned  or  advised  that  he  does 
have  the  right  under  The  Canada  Evidence 
Act  and  The  Ontario  Evidence  Act  to  protect 
himself  against  self-incrimination. 

I  was  referring  to  subsection  7  of  section 
25  of  The  Professional  Engineers  Act.  It  was 
adopted  after  considerable  discussion  in  com- 
mittee on  that  bill,  and  on  other  bills  having 
similar  hearing  proceedings,  that  a  person 
whose  conduct  is  being  investigated  can  be 
present  in  person  at  the  hearing  or  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  agent 
to  adduce  evidence  and  to  make  submissions; 
that  any  such  person  may  be  compelled  to 
attend  and  give  evidence  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  10,  but  such  person  shall 
be  advised  of  his  right  to  object  to  answer 
any  question  under  section  9  of  The  Ontario 
Evidence  Act  and  section  5  of  The  Canada 
Evidence  Act. 

It  is  a  point  which  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  a 
l^erson  could  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
and  is  not  advised  by  the  body  before  whom 
he  is  giving  evidence  that  he  can  claim  the 
protection  of  The  Evidence  Act  and  of  The 
Canada  Evidence  Act. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  moving  such  an  amendment, 
because  it  would  not  apply  to  section  10. 
Section  10  deals  with  the  calling  of  witnesses 
and  not  the  summonsing  of  a  person  who  him- 
self is  charged.  That  would  be  the  one  point. 
And,  secondly,  I  think  everybody  who  is 
called  to  give  evidence  should  be  cautioned, 
if  he  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  that  he  has  the  protection  of  The 
Evidence  Act. 

It  should  be  given  to  him  automatically,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  come  in 
here.  But  insofar  as  section  10  is  concerned, 
this  section  deals  with  the  calling  of  witnesses 
as  distinguished  from  calling  a  person  who 
himself  is  under  investigation  as  The  Profes- 
sional Engineers  Act  referred  to.  Perhaps  the 
member   for  Riverdale   will  read   that  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  welcome  the  comments 
of  the  member.  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken.  I  think,  perhaps,  since  the  Attorney 
General  has  under  his  consideration  a  bill 
before  the  House  that  would  apply  certain 
principles  that  would  override  all  these  prin- 
ciples insofar  as  the  operation  of  these  ad- 
ministrative   tribunals    is    concerned,    I   think 
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this  can  be  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  If  it 
is  not,  we  can  always  amend  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  That  bill 
is  not  going  to  be  dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  going  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
point  is,  and  I  am  not  going  to  write  it  out, 
is  to  ask  the  Minister  not  just  to  wait  for 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  to  bring 
forward  those  bills,  but  perhaps  during  the 
recess  to  make  a  specific  point  of  ascertaining 
what  that  change  is  and  introduce  an  amend- 
ment at  that  time  so  that  whatever  the  appro- 
priate amendment  is,  to  make  certain  that  a 
person  who  is  compelled  to  give  evidence, 
whether  he  is  the  person  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  made  or  is  a  witness,  should 
be  given  adequate  notice  of  his  rights  to  claim 
the  protection  of  The  Ontario  Evidence  Act 
and  The  Canada  Evidence  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  on  any  other  section  of 
the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  amend- 
ment as  this  and  I  think  the  provisions- 
Mr.    Chairman:    There    is    no   amendment 
before  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  well,  all  right- 
Mr.  Chairman:  —at  the  present  time. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  bill  was  called,  I  should  have  read  that 
the     Honourable,     the     Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 
That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  purposes 
of  The  Children's  Mental  Health  Centres 
Act,  1968-1969,  shall  until  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1970,  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  138,  An  Act  respecting 
facilities  for  children  suffering  from  mental 
or  emotional  disorders. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  138,  as  amended,  reported. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Just  a  little  bit  too  quickly 
there! 


What  is  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Minister  believes  is  going  to  be  required  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  between 
now  and  March  31,  1970? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  have  that  figure 
available  right  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  Minister  an  approxima- 
tion? Can  he  tell  us  whether  a  penny  will  be 
appropriated  between  now— can  he  tell  us  when 
the  bill  will  become  law  and  whether  any 
money  will  be  appropriated  at  all?  Is  it  just 
to  become  law  on  a  date  proclaimed?  Some 
of  us  are  anxious  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  applied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  bill  will  apply  and 
money  will  eventually  become  acquitable.  I 
am  not  sure  just  how  much  money  will  be 
available  yet. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  exactly  when  it  will  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh,  it  will  apply  very 
soon,  as  soon  as  the  regulations  are  finished. 
I  might  say  we  are  working  on  the  regulations 
now  and  we  are  hoping  to  have  them  avail- 
able shortly  and  we  are  going  to  have  con- 
sultation with  various  people  who  might  be 
concerned  with  the  regulations.  The  new 
director  of  the  division  will  be  doing  this.  We 
are  speeding  ahead  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  a  very  unsettling  pat- 
tern of  enlightenment  here  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  keep 
it  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  bill  has  been  car- 
ried. I  asked  very  clearly  for  further- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please  I 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  did  the  bill  carry?  I  heard  comment  on 
the  first  ten  clauses  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
since.  I  have  heard  the  clerk  run  through 
some  clauses,  but  not  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  asked  the  question  be- 
fore the  resolution  was  carried,  and  then 
again  afterwards,  and  looked  around  care- 
fully and  there  was  no  reaction. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  observing  you  carrying  that  bill 
while  the  Minister  was  on  his  feet  and  an- 
swering a  question  of  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  and  I  was  commenting  to 
myself,  what  character  you  have. 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  calls  for 
an  apology. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  calls  for  an  apology  for  him 
sotto  voce  to  carry  a  bill  while  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is  on  his  feet  explaining  the 
import  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  feel  you  have  an  impec- 
cably good  character,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it 
is  because  of  that  good  character  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  allow  for  the  discussion  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  were  comments  after 
the  formal  carrying  of  the  bill  which  we 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  we  should  not  have 
allowed  those. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  a  resolution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  The  Corporations  Tax  Act, 
as  follows: 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
recommends  the  following. 

That, 

every  corporation  as  defined  in  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty, 
for  the  use  of  Ontario,  the  taxes  imposed 
by  that  Act  in  accordance  with  that  Act, 

as   amended  by  the  provisions   of  Bill  244, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  resolution  be  con- 
curred in? 

-     Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  244,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  of  the  first 
ten  sections? 

The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  All  first  ten 
sections,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  this 
Minister  earn  his  keep.  He  brings  in  the 
completely  delusory  hodge-podge  Acts  and 
no  one  understands  a  word  they  say,  and 
neither  does  he,  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl  Which  section  are 
we  discussing? 


Mr.  Lawlor:  All  sections  at  once.  I  am 
concerned  to  have  the  Minister  inform  us  as 
to,  I  think  it  is  section  3,  subsection  2,  Mr. 
Chairman.  He  is  seeking,  apparently,  as  much 
as  one  can  glean,  if  one  were  a  gleaner,  to 
bring  his  legislation,  abortive  and  purblind 
as  it  may  be,  in  line  with  the  federal  which 
is  even  more  so.  Is  this  the  case,  and  what 
is  he  seeking  to  do  with  insurance  companies 
resident  outside  the  province  over  against 
those  inside  the  province  touching  corpora- 
tion taxes? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
The  reference  to  subsection  3,  subsection  2, 
perhaps  could  be  dealt  with  first  of  all.  We 
are  splitting  the  non-life  companies  and  all 
other  insurance  companies  into  two  sections, 
because  this  has  been  done  in  the  federal  Act 
and  our  practice  is  to  follow  the  federal  Act. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  subsection  10,  of 
section  4,  not  of  the  bill,  but  the  Act,  deals 
with  the  non-life  companies,  while  subsec- 
tion 10(a)  deals  with  all  others.  Do  you 
think  that  answers   the   question? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  the  diflFerence,  I 
mean,  what  is  the  distinction  in  treatment 
between  the  two  kinds? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Life  insurance— the  others, 
life  insurance  and  other  types  of  insurance. 
Can  you  give  me  the  reference  to  the  section 
dealt  with  in  your  other  question? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  there  a  diflSerent  formula 
involved  in  both  these  types  of  insurance 
companies,  in  computing  their  income  and 
liability  to  corporation  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  computation  of  tax 
has  been  very  substantially  altered  in  the 
federal  Act.  We  have  amended  a  number  of 
our  sections  to  bring  ourselves  into  conformity 
with  that  federal  Act.  In  the  process  the  com- 
putation of  taxes  has  been  changed  to  pro- 
vide increased  revenues  from  that  source. 
The  computations  are  not  included  in  our 
bill  because  they  are  very  long  and  technical 
and  because  if  some,  or  all  of  the  sections, 
were  changed  for  technical  reasons,  or  for 
clarity  or  for  something  else,  we  would  have 
to  come  back  with  another  amendment 
shortly  afterwards. 

In  preference,  we  have  made  reference  to 
the  federal  section,  and  the  Ottawa  members 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  appropri- 
ate sections  68(a)  and  68(b)  start  on  page  15 
of  Bill  C191,  and  go  to  page  22.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  point  in  my  reading  these  seven 
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extremely  complicated  pages,  I  think  they 
will  not  mean  much  to  a  listener,  but  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  put  this  copy  into  the  hands 
of  my  hon.  friend  and  he  can  look  it  over  at 
his  leisure. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  added  income 
would  it  be  anticipated  that  this  operation 
in  our  legislation  would  mean  to  the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Five  milhon  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
section  3?  Any  other  section  between  3  and 
10? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  May  I  make  one  brief 
comment  on  section  5(a)  of  the  Act.  This  is 
the  pro  ratio  for  short  fiscal  years  and  it  will 
be  retroactive  to  March  15,  1969. 

I  think  I  had  been  Minister  for  about  a 
month  when  I  learned  about  a  very  small 
corporation  making  no  profit  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  which  had  had 
a  two  month  fiscal  year.  Because  of  the 
application  of  our  capital  tax,  they  had  to 
pay  the  full  capital  tax  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  or  whatever  it  was  and  for  the 
two-month  "year"  ending  October  31,  they 
having  made  a  change  for  internal  accounting 
convenience. 

That  did  not  seem  fair  to  the  taxpayer  and 
it  did  not  seem  fair  to  me.  When  the  capital 
tax  became  a  tax  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
opposition  to,  corporation  tax,  then  that  in- 
equity was  magnified.  I  think  we  are  on  very 
firm  ground  here  in  making  it  possible,  in 
the  illustration  which  I  have  described,  for 
the  full  capital  tax  that  had  been  applied  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  for  one  sixth  of 
that,  to  be  applied  to  the  two  month  year 
ending  October  31. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  could  be  more 
sensible? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  While  I  am  on  my  feet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  regret  there 
is  no  section  in  here  removing  from  the  rules, 
the  2,500  five-dollar  companies;  we  had  that 
in  the  Act. 

When  Mr.  Benson's  white  paper  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  forecast  that  the  interest  from 
investments  in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  cor- 
poration would  become  taxable  if  the  pro- 
posals were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  I  am  saying  this  in  particular  for 
my  friend  from  Riverdale.  It  was  his  sugges- 
tion, one  which  I  was  hoping  to  act  upon. 
Many  of  the  2,500  corporations,  however,  are 


very  small  and  very  unsophisticated.  We  de- 
cided it  would  be  very  disruptive  to  them  to 
inform  them  they  were  no  longer  on  the  tax 
rolls  this  year,  and  have  to  put  hundreds  of 
them  back  on  next  year,  and  so  we  are  watch- 
ing the  federal  developments  to  see  if  that 
proposal  goes  forward  or  not.  If  it  should  not 
go  forward  for  any  reason,  then  we  certainly 
would  drop  the  2,500  five-dollar  companies. 
As  I  say,  that  was  our  intention,  we  had  it  in 
the  bill  before  the  white  paper  came  along. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  member  for  River- 
dale  wish  to  comment  on  a  section  in  the  first 
ten? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  one  comment. 

The  reason  I  was  one  of  the  ones  who 
asked  for  this  bill  to  go  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  was  that  when  this  bill, 
which  is  a  duplication  of  the  changes  in  the 
federal  Act,  comes  before  us  on  another  occa- 
sion, if  the  Minister  would  see  fit  to  issue  in 
accompaniment  with  it,  an  explanatory  memo- 
randum, because  it  is  extremely  technical  and 
no  member  in  Opposition  has  got  the  time  to 
spend  to  try  and  fit  in,  piecemeal,  the  amend- 
ments that  are  made,  whereas  an  explanatory 
memorandum,  briefly  made,  submitted  along 
with  it,  or  made  in  his  remarks  when  he 
introduces  it,  of  course,  at  second  reading, 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on  the 

balance  of  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  response  to  that,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  technical  docu- 
ment, not  all  of  which,  incidentally,  springs 
from  federal  changes,  some  which  we  have 
implemented  ourselves.  I  had  a  number  of 
sessions  with— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  Minister's  inten- 
tion—it is  6.00  of  the  clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  just  be  ten  seconds. 
I  had  some  number  of  sessions  with  the  senior 
persons  in  my  department  so  that  I  would 
understand  what  was  being  done,  and  the  last 
of  which  was  an  hour  spent  one  day  last 
week. 

I  thought  to  myself  at  the  time  it  would 
have  been  valuable  to  have  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  Opposition  parties  to  hear 
that  explanation.  I  was  not  sure  of  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  I  did  not  know  if  that  kind  of 
private  consultation  was  fitting  or  not,  but  I 
invite  the  member  for  Riverdale  to  consider 
that  and  with   a  technical  bill   a   year  from 
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now,  if  he  wishes,  we  can  include  him  in  one 
of  those  sessions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  244  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  rise  and  report  two  resolu- 
tions, one  bill  with  amendment  and  one  bill 
without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The   House  resumed, 
Chair. 


Mr.    Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  two  resolu- 
tions, one  bill  with  amendment,  and  one  bill 
without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  205,  The  Assessment  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  222,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  235,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  236,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Bill  237,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Bill  238,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  239,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  240,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  242,  An  Act  respecting  scholarships  for 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  of  York  University. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Eglin- 
ton  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again,  in  participating  in  this  debate,  I 
would  like  to  relay  my  words  of  appreciation 
to  you,  sir,  on  the  way  you  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  Legislature.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  it  is  well  done  by  you,  sir. 

In  February,  1965,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
minded this  Legislature  of  the  many  abuses 
small  businessmen  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
various  governments.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
small   businessman   is   not  merely   neglected 
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but  treated  very  badly  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  in  recent  years  he  has  be- 
come an  "enforced  tax  collector"  for  them. 

I  emphasized  that  the  independent  busi- 
nessman is  certainly  not  looking  for  a  hand- 
out. He  is  independent  and  he  wants  to 
remain  that  way.  But  he,  and  others  like 
him,  are  not  well  organized,  not  as  well  as 
many  other  groups.  I  asked  then:  what 
organization  or  what  department  of  govern- 
ment exists  specifically  to  assist  the  small 
businessman?  He  is  a  most  important  element 
in  our  economy  and  renders  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  But  he  is  a  victim  of 
heavier  and  heavier  burdens  constantly  im- 
posed upon  him  by  governments. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  By  the 
Tories. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  There  is  the 
culprit  right  there. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Unfortunately,  his  treatment 
today  is  not  any  better.  Governments  at  all 
levels  have  done  little  to  help  him,  and  much 
to  hinder  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Particularly  at  the  provincial 
level. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  destroy  small  business  in  this  country 
altogether. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  They  are  all 
in  the  same  league,  so  it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Finance  Minister  Edgar  Ben- 
son, with  his  white  paper  on  taxation,  now 
proposes  to  turn  the  screws  on  small  business 
even  tighter.  At  present,  a  small  Canadian 
company  is  taxed  21  per  cent  on  the  first 
$35,000  of  annual  income  and  50  per  cent 
on  the  profit  over  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  does  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.   MacNaughton)  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  white  paper  proposes  the 
withdrawal  of  this  low  rate  over  a  five-year 
period  and  substitutes  an  increase  on  the  first 
$35,000  of  income,  which  raises  the  tax  from 
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$7,350  to  $17,500.  More  than  200,000  small 
corporations  will  be  hit— and  the  majority  of 
them  are  smaller  Canadian-owned  businesses. 

How  will  this  affect  small  business  and  the 
future  of  our  nation?  In  my  view  it  will  be 
nothing  short  of  disastrous!  The  consequences 
are  so  numerous  and  so  severe  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  why  or  how 
the  white  paper  was  ever  introduced  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  It  has  not 
been  white-washed  yet,  do  not  worry  about 
it. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Surely  it  is  supreme  folly  for 
the  federal  government  to  further  bleed  small 
business— one  of  the  most  important  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  How 
about  the  small  working  man? 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  will  come  to  them! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Tell  me  about  Medicare; 
what  the  member  is  doing  about  it! 

Mr.  Reilly:  To  begin  with,  most  small  cor- 
porations are  Canadian-owned.  If  the  eco- 
nomic climate  is  favourable,  we  can  expect 
many  of  these  firms  to  grow  and  become  big 
Canadian-owned  companies— which,  we  hope, 
will  remain  Canadian  and  thus  help  increase 
overall  Canadian  ownership  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa);  Tell  us  what 
the  member  did  for  the  small  insurance  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Bombardier  Limited  of  Quebec, 
manufacturer  of  Ski-doos  and  other  winter 
equipment,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  com- 
pany which  was  small  a  decade  ago.  It  has 
not  only  grown  but  is  also  making  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  exports  so  vital  to 
Canada's  economic  health.  Could  this  have 
happened  if  Benson's  white  paper  proposals 
had  been  in  effect  in  Bombardier's  early 
years?    I  think  not! 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  big 
business  needs  small  businesses.  For  example, 
Canadian  General  Electric  depends  on  thou- 
sands of  small  suppliers  because  they  can  pro- 
duce components  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically than  could  the  larger  company.  If 
suppliers  are  forced  to  raise  prices  to  meet 
higher  taxes,  large  companies  too  will  be 
forced  to  raise  their  prices.  Will  they  be  able 


to  compete  against  foreign  imports,  let  alone 
export  their  products  at  a  competitive  price? 
If  a  number  of  those  suppliers  are  forced 
out  of  business— and  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  implementation  of  the  white  paper  pro- 
posals could  do  just  that— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  They  do  not 
determine  the  prices. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —then  the  large  companies 
would  be  in  a  very  awkward  position  indeed! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Proponents  of  the  white  paper 
claim  that  gross  tax  abuses  have  taken  place, 
that  some  businessmen  have  split  their  enter- 
prises into  smaller  units  in  order  to  pay  lower 
taxes.  I  do  not  doubt  that  is  true,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  surely  the  government  can  find  a 
way  of  dumping  out  the  dirty  bath  water 
without  throwing  out  the  baby  too! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  a  new  phrase.  Say 
that  again. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Maybe  I  could  borrow  it  from 
the  NDP  if  it  is- 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  we  did  not  invent  that. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  I  have  noticed  that  some 
of  their  members  used  it  several   times. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Small  businesses  have  to  finance 
their  inventories,  equipment  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable out  of  the  present  taxing  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  from  the  banks  at 
exorbitant  interest  rates! 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  white  paper  proposals  will 
be  a  serious  blow  to  their  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  place  small  business  in 
the  same  category  as  big  business?  Small 
businesses  are  not  dealing  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  should  not  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
Royal  Bank,  General  Motors,  General  Foods, 
Canadian  General  Electric  or  Dominion  Stores. 
They  do  not  try  to  borrow  $40  million  or  $50 
million  at  a  prime  rate.  Of  course,  the  larger 
companies  are  better  risks  and  are  deserving 
a  better  rate,  and  banks  and  lending  agencies 
are  naturally  going  to  treat  small  businessmen 
difterently.  But  to  tax  a  small  business  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  large  corporation,  prob- 
ably with  profits  running  into  the  millions,  is 
iniquitous! 
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.  Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  We  would 
welcome  the  hon.  member  over  here! 

Mr.  Reilly:  Fifty  per  cent  on  $50  million 
leaves  some  working  capital,  but  when  you 
cut  deeply  into  the  profit  of  the  small  com- 
pany—which is  probably  under-capitalized— 
severe  taxation  may  very  well  be  mortal. 

Why  remove  the  protection  in  Canada  that 
is  still  available  in  the  United  States?  Why 
not  allow  a  little  company  to  gain  some  finan- 
cial strength- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  wash  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's party's  dirty  linen  in  public? 

Mr.  Reilly:  —financial  strength  in  an  era  of 
tight  money  and  very  high  interest  rates? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Is  the  member  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Treasurer  of  the  province? 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  is  badly  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  small  business,  if  they  are  to 
survive— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Is  a  new 
spokesman! 

Mr.  Reilly:  —is  some  relief,  not  a  heavier 
tax  burden. 

Mr.  Benson  claims  that  the  letters  he  has 
been  receiving  have  been  running  in  favour 
of  his  proposals.  I  suggest  that  he  does  not 
read   those   which   attack  his   proposals. 

To  reduce  taxes  for  nearly  4,000,000  tax- 
payers should  certainly  win  some  favour  for 
him,  but  did  Mr.  Benson  read  an  interview 
with  a  businessman  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  of  November  8— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —which  charged  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son has  ignored  a  risk  factor  in  small,  private 
enterprises,  and  that  "the  small  businessman 
is  being  shot  down  in  flames"? 

Did  he  read  another  report  in  the  same 
paper  saying: 

I  am  not  very  happy  with  that  corpora- 
tion tax.  A  little  guy  like  me,  earning  just 
a  little  bit  every  year,  and  I  am  going  to 
turn  over  50  per  cent  of  that  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Not  bloody  likely! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  This,  my  friend,  I  am  quoting 
from  the  same  paper! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  about  Parkinsons 
law? 


Mr.  Reilly:  To  continue: 

There  just  will  not  be  any  profit  in 
future  years.  There  just  will  not  be  any 
corporation  tax  from  my  firm. 

That  is  the  quotation.  Did  Mr.  Benson  read 
the  views  of  one  writer  in  the  Financial  Post, 
on  November  15,  who  said:  "The  elimination 
of  corporation  tax  at  21  per  cent  up  to 
$35,000  is  unfair." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Shame! 

Mr.  Reilly:  To  continue:  A  man  who  risks 
building  a  corporation  from  nothing—" 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  One  good  thing  about  it, 
it  has  taken  him  off  the  anti-labour  kick. 

Mr.  Reilly:  "—will  have  no  initial  advantage 
over  a  civil  servant  with  a  fat  pension,  nor 
over  any  wage-earner". 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Thirty-buck  Benson. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Did  Mr.  Benson  read,  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  November  20,  where 
Premier  Ross  Thatcher  of  Saskatchewan 
bluntly  condemned  Ottawa's  proposals  as  the 
deatli  knell  for  the  backbone  of  prairie 
economy— small  business  and  mineral  devel- 
opment? 

But  now,  at  long  last,  the  "silent  majority", 
as  President  Nixon  would  say,  in  this  case 
the  long  suffering  small  businessmen  of  this 
nation- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  long  suffering  who?  I 
do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —are  beginning  to  react.  I 
hope  their  voices  will  be  united  in  one  long 
swelling  cry  of  outrage  and  protest. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  will  have  to  get  into  an 
international  union. 

Mr.  Reilly:  For  example,  in  "Perspective 
—a  Business  Forum"— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  the  best  forum  the 
member's  party  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —in  the  financial  pages  of 
the  Telegram  of  Thursday,  November  27, 
there  was  a  story  about  a  new  group  that 
has  been  formed.  Under  the  title  "Small 
Businessmen  to  Fight  Tax  Plan",  one  article 
read: 

Small  businessmen  in  Canada  are  begin- 
ning to  react,  some  of  them  violently,  to 
the  federal  government's  white  paper  on 
taxation. 
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An  hon.  member:  All  power  to  the  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  Reilly:  To  continue: 

They  are  dismayed  by  many  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  white  paper,  particularly  the 
one  to  raise  the  present  low  rate  of  tax  on 
the  first  $35,000  of  taxable  income.  They 
are  also  dismayed  by  the  innumerable 
questions  that  they  feel  the  white  paper 
leaves  unanswered,  and  by  the  undeter- 
mined but  possible  ill-effects  its  proposals 
may  have  on  them  in  the  future. 

Another  example  was  a  Don  Mills  advertising 
agency,  Campbell,  Campbell  and  Mitchener, 
which  has  launched  a  new  ad  campaign 
against  Finance  Minister  Benson's  proposals 
for  taxing  small  businesses. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  voice  of  the  people 
of  Don  Mills. 

Mr.  Reilly:  One  ad  pictures  a  ghost— the 
white  paper  on  taxation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  ghost,  did  the  member  say? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes;  it  is  handing  a  stone  to  a 
small  baby— the  small  baby  being  the  small 
businessman.  The  caption  reads:  "When 
asked  for  bread,  what  father  would  give  his 
son  a  stone?" 

The  other  shows  a  giant  bureaucrat— again 
the  white  paper. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  successful  has  that  cam- 
paign been?  Pretty  compelling  copy! 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  this  ad  shows  a  giant 
bureaucrat— this  time,  again,  the  white  paper 
—reaching  for  a  trembling  small  businessman. 
And  the  caption  reads:  "Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum;  I 
smell  the  blood  of  a  small  businessman". 
Now  a  group  of  small  businessmen- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  had  better  hire 
that  firm;  take  that  firm  on  for  1971. 

Mr.  Reilly:  A  group  of  small  businessmen, 
which  includes  J.  O.  Hull,  of  Public  Relations 
Services  Limited- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  yes;  we  know  them. 

Mr.  Reilly:  John  F.  Bulloch,  John  Bulloch 
Limited;     D.     L.     Savage,      Savage     Sloan 
Limited- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  How  small 
are  they? 

Mr.  Reilly:  —and  Mr.  Ken  Campbell  of 
Campbell,  Campbell  and  Mitchener  Limited- 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Campbell,  Campbell  and 
who? 

Mr.  Reilly:  —have  been  sufficiently  roused 
to  form  the  Canadian  Council  for  Fair 
Taxation,  a  non-profit  organization  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  small  businessmen  right 
across  Canada  in  fighting  the  white  paper 
proposals. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  can  only  wish  them  success! 
It  is  high  time  that  someone  had  the  guts 
to  begin  and  to  bring  the  small  businessmen 
together  so  that  for  once  they  can  protest 
with  a  united  voice! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  share  the  fears  expressed  in 
the  actions  of  all  these  gentlemen.  But  did 
Mr.  Benson,  I  wonder,  merely  shrug  off  the 
formation  of  this  Canadian  Council  for  Fair 
Taxation  with  some  glib  quip  similar  to  the 
one  he  reportedly  made  about  a  Canadian 
being  able  to  live  on  $30  a  week? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  businessman  is  being  taken  and  he  is  mad! 
Up  to  now,  the  small  businessman  has  strug- 
gled along,  paying  more  than  his  way  and 
putting  up  with  all  kinds  of  injustices.  Now 
he  is  to  be  taxed  right  out  of  his  shoes— 
indeed  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  still  owns  a 
pair  of  shoes  when  Benson  gets  through  with 
him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  He  has  been  a  collection  agency 
for  government,  including  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission,  Ontario  Health 
Services,  unemployment  insurance,  Canada 
Pension  Plan  and  numerous  other  chores,  in- 
cluding various  sales  taxes.  At  his  expense, 
he  had  to  work  for  the  government  and  em- 
ploy additional  bookkeepers  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Benson  has  given  businessmen  a  real 
issue  and  they  are  no  longer  going  to  submit 
weakly.  I  ask:  why  cannot  Benson  be  honest? 
Why  does  he  not  admit  his  proposals  are  not 
genuine  tax  reform  but  simply  a  significant 
step  forward  toward  killing  off  free  enterprise 
and  turnng  Canada  into  a  totally  socialist 
state  with  the  federal  government  as  its  "big 
brother"? 

The  small  businessman  has  been  a  good 
corporate  citizen,  a  major  force  behind  every 
community  improvement  effort.  Now  he  has 
"had  it". 
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Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time;  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  Well, 
Benson  may  be  fooling  a  lot  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  but  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country  are  not  among  them.  They  are  going 
to  demand  that  Benson  call  his  white  paper 
by  its  right  name— out  and  out  socialism! 

Now  the  small  businessmen  of  Canada  are 
going  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  They  are 
not,  as  the  socialists  would  like  to  have  the 
public  believe,  against  helping  those  who 
need  help.  They  have  always  been  in  favour 
of  helping  the  unemployable. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  caring  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  have  always  supported 
those  who  cannot  work  and  those  who  were 
sick. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  men  and 
women  have  traditionally  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  their  chosen 
endeavours. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Successful  businessmen,  like 
the  member! 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  were  limited  only  by  their 
own  initiative.  Mr.  Benson's  objective  ap- 
pears to  be  to  make  it  much  tougher  for 
them  to  do  this.  He  is  not  only  hitting  small 
business  but  putting  a  heavier  income  tax 
burden  on  the  very  individuals  who  have 
initiative,  energy  and  imagination— the  very 
qualities  most  needed  to  make  Canada  a 
greater  country. 

One  newspaper  recently  reported  that  Edgar 
Benson  did  not  think  tax  increases  would 
destroy  initiative.  Could  anyone  seriously  be- 
lieve that  his  tax  proposals  will  not  kill 
initiative? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  No! 

Mr.  Reilly:  Who  is  going  to  work  60  or  70 
hours  a  week  to  build  a  small  business  if  he 
gets  no  extra  benefit  from  his  efforts? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  willing,  over  here,  to 
work  twice  as  hard! 

Mr.  Reilly:  Only  last  week,  one  man  told 
me  he  would  close  up  his  plant,  where  he 
employed  50  to  60  people. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  fired  them,  did  he? 


Mr.  Reilly:  He  will  not  have  the  worry  or 
the  headaches  or  the  heartaches  that  go  with 
running  one's  own  business.  Why  should  he 
bother  with  all  the  problems  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  confiscate  his  money  on  the 
pretext  it  can  spend  it  more  wisely  than  he? 
I  doubt  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Is  the  businessman  not  entitled 
to  some  consideration  for  the  risks  he  takes, 
for  the  long  hours,  effort  and  creativity  which 
ultimately  benefit  the  whole  community  and 
the  whole  country? 

I  well  remember  one  restaurateur  who 
worked  the  clock  around.  If  he  or  his  wife 
were  not  on  duty,  his  son  and  daughter  were. 
For  what?  To  fulfill  the  dream  of  being  self- 
employed?  Yes,  but  more  than  that,  he  did 
not  expect  something  for  nothing.  He  and 
his  whole  family  were  willing  to  work  hard 
for  it. 

Last  week,  I  also  met  a  young  fellow  who 
had  launched  an  advertising  business  three 
years  ago.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  now 
for  his  future.  In  fact,  he  lived  on  exactly 
$30  a  week  to  give  his  company  a  chance  to 
grow.  Another  young  man  in  the  electronics 
field  told  me  he  worked  regularly  until  2.00 
or  3.00  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  make  his 
young,  growing  business  successful. 

All  of  these  people  appreciate  what  they 
have  earned  by  their  own  hard  work  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  achievement.  Why 
should  th's  kind  of  initiative,  this  energy,  be 
destroyed?  Why  destroy  the  small  business- 
man who  is  willing  to  work  longer  and 
harder  than  most  people?  Why  make  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  merge  with  another  com- 
pany, or  a  larger  company,  in  order  to  exist? 

Does  Mr.  Benson  believe  that  he  can  spend 
money  for  social  benefits  better  than  the 
small  decent  businessman  who  is  usually 
vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
employees,  in  a  very  personal  way?  If  the 
purpose  of  increased  taxation  is  to  help  the 
masses,  Mr.  Benson  ought  to  know  that  the 
masses  are  composed  of  many  individuals. 

I  suggest  that  the  average  small  business- 
man is  infinitely  more  concerned  about  his 
employees  as  individuals,  than  Mr.  Benson 
will  ever  be.  Large  companies  cannot  know 
their  employees  and  their  problems  intimately. 
Large  unions  do  not  seem  to  care  about  their 
members  as  individuals.  If  an  employee  re- 
fuses to  join  a  union,  he  either  falls  into  line 
or  he  has  no  job.  For  instance,  three  em- 
ployees of  a  Burlington  plant  refused  to  pay 
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union  dues  and  they  were  fired  after  six  to 
ten  years  of  service. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Stop  the 
crocodile  tears. 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  had  disagreed  with  the 
idea  of  socialism  to  which  the  union  was 
committed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Anyone  notice  that  the  mem- 
ber is  up  to  his  neck  in  soda  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  TJiat  hurts  a  litde,  eh? 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  small  businessman  will 
usually  go  out  of  his  way  to  protect  his 
employees.  He,  indeed,  has  a  heart  and  a 
soul,   a  compassion,  an  understanding. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Last  week  a  businessman  em- 
ploying some  50  people  told  me  about  one 
of  his  employees  who  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  40  leaving  a  wife  and  three  youngsters, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  eight. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  A  lot  of  people  die  at  the 
age  of  40. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  brilliant 
remark. 

Mr.  Reilly:  That  fellow  is  personally  going 
to  look  after  that  family  and  help  to  finance 
it  until  the  youngest  is  21.  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  he  is  not  going  to  the  government  for 
help. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  There  is  another  case  here,  of 
a  small  businessman  whose  driver  was  in- 
volved in  four  accidents  within  a  year.  His 
interested  boss  found  out  that  this  man  had 
a  medical  problem  behind  his  driving  diffi- 
culties, so  the  man  was  kept  on  the  payroll 
although  no  longer  able  to  drive.  Indeed, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  out  on  a 
call,  someone  else  went  along  with  the  driver 
and  did  the  driving.  Thus,  it  was  uneconomi- 
cal and  bad  business  practice,  but  another 
case  of  heart  prevailing  over  sound  business 
judgment.  But  small  businessmen  are  usually 
more  genuinely  interested  and  vitally  con- 
cerned with  their  employees. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  is  making 
a  speech  and  not  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
and  I  would  ask  that  the  member  for  River- 


dale  would  give  the  member  for  Eglinton 
the  courtesy  that  he  expects  himself  when  he 
speaks. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  wanted  to  substitute  myself  for  the 
member. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  Benson 
against  the  small  Canadian  businessman?  He 
is  certainly  not  for  him.  Has  he  forgotten  that 
most  small  businesses  in  Canada  are  owned 
by  Canadians? 

An  hon.  member:  Have  the  member  and  his 
colleagues  forgotten  that  they  are  owned  by 

Canadians? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Perhaps  he  has.  Why  then- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  do  the 

members  not  give  him  a  chance  to  make  his 

speech? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Because  he  is  echoing  the 
views  of  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Why  then  does  he  not  en- 
courage the  right  climate  for  small  business- 
men to  grow,  according  to  their  own  initiative 
and  ingenuity?  Why  is  government  always 
taking? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  request  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Eglinton  to  resume  his  seat  until  we 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  order  and  the 
members  are  ready  to  give  this  member  the 
courtesy  which  they  expect.  We  have  mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  sit  down  of  their  own 
volition  until  order  is  given,  and  I  think  that 
they  inight  at  least  extend  that  courtesy  to 
each  member. 

The  hon.  member  is  expressing  his  own  per- 
sonal views;  they  are  very  strong,  he  has 
them,  he  is  entided  to  them,  and  I  notice 
that  he  is  to  be  followed  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale  in  this  debate  so  he  will  have  every 
opportunity,  I  hope,  of  expressing  his  views. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
Mr.  Benson  encourage  the  right  climate  for 
small  businessmen  to  grow  according  to  their 
own  initiative  and  ingenuity? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  an 
Irishman;  he  cannot  help  himself. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Forcing  small  Canadian  busi- 
nessmen to  curtail  their  profits  through  brutal 
taxation,  rather  than  allowdng  them  some 
money  to  put  toward  expanding  their  busi- 
nesses, is  weakening  them  to  such  an  extent 
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that,  eventually,  they  will  go  into  bankruptcy 
or  be  bought  out  by  larger  businesses. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  will  go  into  bankruptcy 
—I  say  there  is  no  question  about  it— or  per- 
haps they  will  be  bought  out  by  larger  com- 
panies or  American  businesses.  To  me,  this 
is  asinine  and  totally  incomprehensible.  Let 
me  remind  Mr.  Benson  that  small  businesses 
do  not  have  the  evils  of  the  conglomerate  or 
a  monopoly  business. 

Stiff  competition  between  small  businesses 
often  gives  the  consumer  better  value  for  his 
money.  Small  businesses  often  provide  spe- 
cialty products  or  services  which  benefit  the 
community  and  which  are  not  provided  by 
larger  concerns  because  they  do  not  represent 
a  mass  market.  Most  small  businessmen  have 
a  community  spirit.  They  provide  that  per- 
sonal touch  which  still  gives  them  at  least 
some  advantage  over  the  large  supermarket. 

I  suggest  that,  today,  quality  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  size,  and  that  there 
is  still  a  rightful  place  in  the  market  for 
small  businesses.  By  nature,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen are  active  and  involved  in  com- 
munity projects;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  country  would  not,  and  cannot, 
exist  without  them. 

The  small  businessman  is  generally  a  man 
who  fulfills  a  dream  he  has  carried  in  his 
heart  of  being  his  own  boss,  and  he  thereby 
creates  jobs  for  other  people.  How  many 
small  businessmen  today,  struggling  to  make 
their  businesses  grow,  willing  to  accept  all 
the  vagaries  and  risks  of  the  market  place, 
will  not  throw  in  the  sponge  in  hopeless 
frustration  because  of  Mr.  Benson? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  How  many  young  men  who 
might  have  set  up  their  own  small  businesses, 
tomorrow  or  next  week,  will  not  throw  up 
their  hands  in  disgust? 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Benson's  white  paper 
is  like  an  iceberg.  What  shows  is  menacing 
and  frightening  enough;  but  what  is  hidden 
beneath  the  glossy  surface  of  his  smoothly 
presented  proposals  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  suggest  Benson's  proposals 
will  in  no  way  upgrade  people  in  this  country. 
By  destroying  the  backbone  of  Canada— the 
small  business— he  will  wind  up  putting  an 
untold  number  of  Canadians  out  of  jobs.    In 


effect,  he  may  destroy  all  of  the  qualities 
which  have  made  this  country  great,  and 
which  are  so  badly  needed  to  make  it  greater 
still. 

I  agree  with  the  Winnipeg  lawyer,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Asper,  writing  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
Report  on  Business  of  November  27.  He  said: 
"Most  commentators  have  reached  agreement 
on  several  fundamental  aspects  of  the  white 
paper." 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  the  hon.  member  answer  a  question 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ordinarily  we  do  not  inter- 
rupt in  this  debate  on  points  of  order  unless 
it  is  very  important.  The  hon.  member  can 
accept  the  question  if  he  wishes,  but  it  is 
not  normal  in  this  type  of  debate. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  think  perhaps  I  will  finish 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  be  that  I  will 
answer  his  question  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
marks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Asper  said  that  most  com- 
mentators have  reached  agreement  on  several 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  white  paper.  That 
it  is  not  tax  reform:  it  is  social  reform.  That 
the  word  "reform"  is  a  euphemism  for  "tax 
rise,"  that,  if  adopted  in  its  present  form,  it 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  economic 
growth,  investment  patterns,  work  incentives 
and  risk-taking  in  certain  areas.  That  last 
year's  estate  and  gift  tax  escalation  was  only 
the  first  ingredient  and  the  white  paper  repre- 
sents the  second.  But  there  is  more,  much 
more,  to  come. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Benson 
is  by  no  means  through  with  any  of  us. 
Lord  help  the  small  businessman.  Lord  help 
the  middle  income  man  who  is  vital  to  the 
future  growth  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  cannot  get  a  loan  from 
the  member's  government  either. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  would  heartily  agree  with 
my  good  friend  across  there,  that  most  gov- 
ernments have  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on 
the  larger  industrial  plants  and  the  small 
businessman  does  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity.  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  have  said  so— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  flogging  the 
wrong  horse. 

Mr.  Reilly:  We  are  well  on  our  way  already 
to  becoming  a  completely  socialist  state. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  is 
Mr.  Benson's  intention  to  speed  that  process. 
A  socialist  state— with  all  its  apathy,  paternal- 
ism, and  real  danger  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tions we  have  always  valued.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  what  is  really  at  stake  here  lies 
in  what  is  not  said  in  the  white  paper. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  This  is  the  choice  that  Cana- 
dians must  make:  Is  this  country  to  continue 
as  a  nation  of  free  people,  dedicated  to  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  the  individual's 
right  to  achieve  through  his  own  efforts  and 
dedication?  Or  are  we  going  to  allow  gov- 
ernment to  become  so  big  and  powerful  that 
one  day  we  become  a  nation  of  robots  re- 
sponding to  the  commands  of  a  "big  brother" 
in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  enter  this  Budget  Debate  I 
find  that  it  becomes  increasingly  hard,  after 
so  many  months  of  almost  continuous 
session,  to  find  anything  new  to  say  that  has 
not  already  been  a  part  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  that  have  been  spoken 
in  this  Legislature  this  year.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  have  to  duplicate  any  part  of  any  of 
the  debates  previously  heard  in  this  Legis- 
lature, and  I  have  a  few  comments  on  matters 
that  somehow  have  been,  I  think,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  missed  in  the  estimates; 
and  perhaps  to  underline  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said. 

First  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  if  I 
might,  to  some  of  the  changes  in  rules  and 
the  implementation  already  begun  of  some  of 
the  new  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  rules,  some  of  my  opinions  on 
the  way  they  are  working,  with  perhaps  a 
brief  reference,  as  well,  to  some  of  the 
agreements,  whetlier  ad  hoc  or  whether 
general. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terrible  morass  of  unfinished 
business  we  found  ourselves  in  as  we  came 
back  to  the  Legislature  in  October.  Certainly, 
something  drastic  had  to  be  done  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  wrapping  up  the  business 
of  this  year  and  starting  a  new  session  in 
1970  with  anything  like  a  clean  slate. 

The  implementation  of  the  rules  alone,  or 
any  part  of  the  rules  alone,  would  not  have 


done  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  a  combination  of 
new  rules,  procedures  and  agreements  cer- 
tainly has  put  us  in  the  position  we  are  in 
today.  Mind  you,  noses  have  been  broken  in 
the  process  and  a  certain  amount  of  frustra- 
tion has  resulted  because  of  certain  time 
limits  arranged  for  some  of  the  debates.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and  the 
orderly  procedures  of  this  Legislature  depend 
greatly  on  the  ability  of  the  Whips,  the 
House  leader  and  yourself  to  put  together 
agreements,  general  agreements  and  ad  hoc 
agreements,  and  I  for  one  am  grateful  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  two  Whips 
and  the  House  leader. 

I  think  the  workings  of  the  Legislature 
this  fall,  and  the  progress  of  the  business,  are 
proof  that  it  is  possible  to  be  both  positive 
and  political  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable. 
The  departure  from  the  kind  of  free-wheeling 
and  lengthy  debate  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  was  very  sudden  and  rather  dramatic 
and  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
caucus  for  their  co-operation  on  occasions 
when  certain  of  the  necessary  restrictions 
were  placed  on  speaking  time. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  agreements  entered  into  either 
by  the  Whips  or  by  the  leaders,  as  long  as 
the  views  of  all  the  parties  are  represented, 
should  never  be  subject  to  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  I  will  not  deal  with 
that  matter  any  further.  However,  the  rules 
and  standing  orders  and  the  implementation 
of  them  are  different  things;  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  are  subject  to  public  examina- 
tion here  from  time  to  time. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  no  idea  where 
we  would  have  been  if  certain  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  had  not  been 
implemented.  However,  I  think  now  is  the 
time  to  take  stock  of  what  further  recom- 
mendations we  should  be  prepared  to  imple- 
ment for  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  I  have  some  opinions,  which  are  only 
mine,  with  respect  to  how  we  should  pro- 
ceed toward  the  implementation  or  extension 
of  any  further  recommendations. 

To  begin  with,  for  the  time  being,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  referral  of  not 
more  than  three  or  four  of  the  estimates  to 
standing  committees  is  going  far  enough  for 
this  point  in  time.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  not  the  least  of  which  are  accom- 
modation and  facilities  and  staff.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  during  the  life  of  a  Parliament, 
major  estimates  could  be  examined  three  or 
four  a  year  at  a  little  more  leisurely  pace 
than    has    been    the    case    during    this    last 
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month.  My  suggestion  is  that  after  presenta- 
tion of  the  Budget,  three  or  four  new 
important  estimates  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

This  would  have  the  result  I  think,  of  sub- 
jecting each  estimate  to  intense,  and  perhaps 
more  leisurely  examination.  In  this  way,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  Parliament,  all  important 
estimates  would  have  been  referred  and  ex- 
amined in  the  same  kind  of  detail  that  the 
three  were  examined  during  this  last  month. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  all  esti- 
mates should  go  to  a  standing  committee. 

Personally,  I  think  that  this  Legislature  is 
not  ready  for  such  a  move  and  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  that  the  kind  of  examination  that 
can  take  place  in  standing  committee  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  value  as  opposed  to 
the  same  number  of  hours  or  the  same  kind 
of  scrutiny  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  estimates  are  not 
available  until  the  Budget  has  been  presented 
and  if  at  that  time  all  estimates  were  re- 
ferred to  standing  committees,  the  House 
itself  would  only  be  engaged  in  government 
business   and  Budget  debate. 

The  overwhelming  work  of  the  House 
would  be  done  in  that  case  in  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  session  would  no  doubt  be 
prolonged  for  a  different  reason  but  none- 
theless prolonged.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  117  members  in  the  Legislature  are 
spread  thinly  when  we  are  required  to  attend 
on  a  daily  or  twice  daily  basis  to  estimates 
committee,  estimates  going  on  upstairs,  legis- 
lation going  on  upstairs  and  in  standing  com- 
mittees, and  efforts  being  made  to  keep  up 
with  the  member's  own  private  work. 

I  think  the  system  can  work  all  right  pro- 
vided the  estimates  referred  to  standing  com- 
mittees are  given  more  time  to  report,  possibly 
up  to  three  weeks  per  estimate. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  never  revert  to  the  old  system  of  all 
estimates  being  dealt  with  in  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  old  formal  written  question 
period.  I  am  convinced  that  debate  has  been 
sharper  as  a  result  of  the  need  for  parties 
to  discipline  their  members,  and  members  to 
discipline  themselves.  I  am  sure  that  the  de- 
bate has  been  sharper,  more  incisive  and 
more  to  the  point  and  will  continue  to  im- 
prove in  that  regard.  Both  Ministers  and 
members  are  required  to  be  in  the  House  for 
the  opening,  or  at  least  the  question  period 
and  in  general  I  think  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  life  of  the  Legislature  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  more  and  more  beneficial 


effect  under  this  system  as  long  as  we  do  not 
expand  it  too  far,  or  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  a  situation  that  is 
most  deplorable  and  has  been  very  scantily 
dealt  with  during  this  session.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts) 
—and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  tonight— and 
other  Ministers  are  aware  of  the  delegations 
and  the  approaches  that  have  been  made  by 
myself  and  delegations  and  groups  from 
Algoma-Manitoulin  with  respect  to  the  lack 
of  any  park  programme  on  Manitoulin  Island 
and  the  complete  lack  of  any  provision  for 
access  to  the  waters  on  the  north  shore  of 
Georgian  Bay. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  Manitoulin  and 
the  lack  of  any  positive  park  programme  at 
all  in  that  beautiful  area.  Time  and  again 
surveys  have  been  made,  suggestions  have 
been  made,  and  several  areas  have  been 
examined.  On  occasion,  the  people  on  Mani- 
toulin have  had  some  reason  to  think  that 
the  department  was  seriously  interested  in 
doing  something  about  this  matter.  The  worst 
feature  of  all,  is  that  the  areas  that  would 
have  some  qualifications  and  would  reason- 
ably lend  themselves  to  a  park  programme, 
have  been  gradually,  over  the  period  of  the 
last  two  years,  swallowed  up  by  entrepre- 
neurs. One  has  only  to  make  a  quick  visit 
to  the  registry  office  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened on  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  great 
stretches  of  that  country  that  are  being  gob- 
bled up  by  land  speculators. 

The  Manitoulin,  of  course,  is  completely 
vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  activity  since  large 
portions  of  the  marginal  farming  land  there 
have  not  recently  been  properly  supporting 
families.  This  has  led  to  frustration  and  dis- 
couragement as  the  young  people  have  left 
the  farms,  the  farmer  has  decided  that  there 
is  no  future  for  him,  and  finally  someone  has 
come  along  and  offered  him  a  price  for  his 
farm  beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  then  bought 
three  or  four  farms  in  an  area  and  locked  up 
the  gate  and  there  they  are. 

I  suppose  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  can  possibly  console  him- 
self with  the  fact  that  the  present-day  over- 
production has  been  partially  counteracted  by 
this  effort.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  important  aspect  of  this  action  has 
been  that  great  blocks  of  marginal  land  and 
shoreline  have  been  picked  up  by  Americans. 
I  suppose  that  I  am  overly  sensitive  to  this 
kind  of  action,  perhaps  since  I  still  consider 
the  Manitoulin  as  my  home.    But  I  can  ^ell 
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you  that  a  lot  of  people  feel  the  same  as  I 
do  about  that  beautiful  country  becoming 
another  state  of  the  union. 

Well  once  again  this  government,  while 
need  for  action  has  been  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion in  every  way  that  is  within  my  power, 
certainly  has  procrastinated  and  I  greatly  fear 
has  missed  the  boat.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  Ministry,  oriented  as  it  is  toward 
southern  Ontario,  would  have  been  con- 
cerned about  making  recreational  areas  avail- 
able to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  needing  space  for  summer  homes 
and  for  expanded  holidays,  but  it  is  almost 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it  now. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  any  beach 
property  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  kind 
of  park  property  that  the  department  needs 
or  the  kind  of  public  access  to  waterfronts 
that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
member  has  to  do  to  bring  this  situation 
forcibly  enough  to  the  attention  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  it  to  act. 

The  people  in  Manitoulin  are  not  the  type 
to  march  on  Queen's  Park  or  wave  placards, 
or  in  any  kind  of  controversial  or  dramatic 
way  make  efforts  to  bring  this  type  of  thing 
to  the  attention  of  this  government.  At  the 
same  time  these  people  will  not  forget,  and 
there  is  a  growing  bitterness  about  the  fact 
that  great  stretches  of  the  island  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  away. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  I  was 
speaking  informally  to  the  Premier  about  this 
matter,  I  received  something  of  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  be  in  touch  with  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  possibly  some- 
thing could  be  done. 

There  is  one  remaining  tract  of  land  that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  very  recendy  was  avail- 
able, and  which  could  have  been  put  to- 
gether into  a  package  and  held  for  the 
future  expansion  of  recreation.  I  refer  to  the 
Ontario  Paper  limits,  a  beautiful  area  of 
Manitoulin  Island,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
available  very  long  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  government  could  seriously  look  at  this 
before  it  is  lost  for  all  time  for  any  public 
use. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  north  shore  of 
Georgian  Bay,  much  of  which  is  not  in  my 
riding,  and  I  apologize  to  the  member  for 
Algoma  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me.  But 
there  is  a  200-mile  stretch  between  Sudbury 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  which  only  one  sub- 
stantial park,  in  Massey,  is  available  for  tlie 
travelling  public.  This  is  on  Highway  17  on 
the    Trans-Canada    Highway.     I    would   like 


the  members  to  take  a  look  at  the  map  of 
the  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay  and  con- 
sider that  from  Massey  to  Batchawana  there 
is  no  park  programme  whatever,  almost  no 
access  or  possibility  of  access  to  the  waters 
of  Georgian  Bay. 

Time  and  again  groups  from  that  area  and 
myself  have  approached  the  appropriate 
Minister  to  try  and  work  out  some  kind  of 
action  that  would  make  some  of  this  property 
available,  provide  even  the  beginning  of  a 
park  programme  somewhere  along  Highway 
17  on  the  north  shore. 

I  can  tell  you  that  all  you  have  to  look  at 
is  tlie  recent  coloured  map  put  out  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  see  that 
there  is  hardly  any  area  that  is  available  now 
which  could  even  amount  to  access  to  the 
whole  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay.  Less 
than  a  month  ago  a  renewed  attempt  was 
made  by  the  North  Shore  Development 
Advisory  Committee  to  persuade  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this.  Even  since  that  time  some  of  it 
has  disappeared  and  the  remaining  possi- 
bilities are  very,  very  limited. 

I  am  convinced  that  someday  the  message 
will  get  through  and  that  somebody  in  this 
government  will,  in  a  panic,  try  to  find  some 
of  this  property  and,  as  usual,  find  the  door 
locked  and  the  horse  stolen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simply  not  enough  for 
the  Cabinet  to  hold  conferences  in  Sudbury, 
Timmins  and  the  Lakehead,  at  which  they 
meet  a  lot  of  people  and  stir  up  bits  and 
pieces  of  hope.  I  can  tell  you  that  every  time 
that  they  read  about  $43  million  being  spent 
on  a  Centennial  Science  Centre,  or  some 
other  major  project,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
how  necessary  or  how  relevant  to  the  times, 
they  just  cannot  help  thinking  that  $1 
million  or  so  could  not  be  found  somewhere 
during  the  last  few  years  to  save  a  little  bit 
of  that  country  for  our  own  people  of  On- 
tario, for  public  access  and  for  recreation; 
and  which  would  also  have  the  effect  of  in- 
jecting a  little  bit  of  economy  into  the  only 
industry  we  have  left,  at  least  on  Manitoulin, 
a  three-  or  four-month  industry  to  be  sure, 
but  the  only  one  there  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  not  leave  this  topic 
without  mentioning  that  the  only  department 
of  this  government  that  has  even  had  a 
glimmer  of  the  message  and  has  done  any- 
thing about  it,  is  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  through  its  ARDA  branch. 
That  branch  has  been  prepared  to  work  with 
me  and  to  work  with  local  farmers  and  has 
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put  some  tracts  together  for  community  pas- 
tures. It  has  realized  that  this  property  would 
become  valuable,  and  even  already  has 
doubled  and  tripled  in  value  in  the  last  few 
years.  While  that  programme  is  limited,  at 
least  it  was  an  effort  to  do  something  in  the 
area  of  holding  some  of  this  property  for  the 
future. 

Perhaps  the  ARDA  branch  built  more 
wisely  than  it  knew;  but,  in  any  case,  the 
Manitoulin  did  get  some  co-operation  in  that 
area.  They  have  not  had  the  same  kind  of 
co-operation  from  any  other  department. 

I  cannot  speak  about  northern  Ontario,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  reference  to  northern  de- 
velopment, and  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few 
remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Randall)  about  some  of  the 
actions  of  his  department  and  the  response 
that  these  actions  provoke  in  northern  On- 
tario. 

I  think  I  need  only  read  two  items  that 
appeared  in  the  Sudbury  Daily  Star,  side  by 
side  on  the  front  page,  in  the  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 28  issue.  When  I  quote  from  these  two 
articles  perhaps  the  members  v^ll  realize  the 
absolute  lack  of  any  association  between 
words  and  actions  in  northern  Ontario.  The 
Minister  seems  to  have  developed  the  most 
remarkable  facility  to  spread  false  joy  up  and 
down  the  province,  raising  people's  hopes 
and  then  moving  quickly  on,  before  events 
dash  them  once  more  to  the  ground. 

This  has  happened  so  often  now  that  his 
image,  at  least  in  northern  Ontario,  simply 
is  not  credible  any  more;  and  while  the 
people  of  northern  Ontario  are  sometimes 
intrigued  by  his  Barnum  and  Bailey  approach 
to  government,  they  know  that  his  approach 
is  an  exercise  in  sheer  irresponsibility,  and 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  put  his  money 
where  his  policy  is,  he  is  no  longer  around. 
He  is  off  on  some  other  sales  ploy  that  has 
caught  his  fancy. 

I  must  admit  that  he  is  good  at  it.  He 
could  be  called  the  super  salesman  of  nothing, 
the  clown  prince  of  Ontario,  making  promises 
he  cannot  keep  and  running  around  the  prov- 
ince radiating  totally  unwarranted  confidence. 
For  instance,  under  a  bold  title,  "Working 
to  Entice  Industry  to  North,  says  Trade  Min- 
ister," the  article  to  which  I  refer  goes  on  as 
follows,  and  I  quote: 

Stanley  J.  Randall,  Ontario  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development,  said  Thursday  his 
department  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
attract  industry  to  northern  Ontario. 


In  a  speech  to  members  of  the  Kirkland 
Lake  district  chamber  of  commerce,  he 
urged  department  stores  and  wholesalers 
in  southern  Ontario  to  buy  in  northern 
Ontario  whenever  they  can. 

"They  complain  that  northern  Ontario 
centres  are  too  far  from  Toronto  and  other 
southern  Ontario  cities  but  then  they  turn 
around  and  buy  from  Japan  and  Europe," 
he  says.  "I  can  guarantee  them  six  hours 
delivery  on  goods  to  Toronto  from  any 
northern  Ontario  community." 

Speaking  on  the  development  of  north- 
em  Ontario,  the  Minister  said  that  at 
development  conferences  in  Timmins,  Sud- 
bury and  Thunder  Bay,  "we  emphasized 
the  desire  of  the  government  to  bring 
Queen's  Park  closer  to  the  people  of  the 
north. 

"We  stressed  the  need  for  a  vigorous  and 
continuing  dialogue  on  the  whole  range  of 
questions  related  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  north." 

Mr.  Randall  said  his  message  to  the  north 
was,  "Do  the  best  with  what  you  have  got. 
I  think  that  what  you  have  got  in  northern 
Ontario  and  what  you  have  got  going  for 
you  with  the  government's  help  is  substan- 
tial and  is  going  to  get  better." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ironic  part  of  this  presenta- 
tion is  that  on  the  same  front  page  of  that 
same  Sudbury  Star,  and  side  by  side  with 
that  optimistic  text,  another  article  appears 
as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  McFadden  Lum- 
bering whistle  gave  its  last  ring  signifying 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  as  well  as  the 
lumbering  in  Blind  River.  The  65  men  that 
are  still  employed  are  continuing  to  work 
through  today  but  as  the  powerhouse  is 
being  shut  down  this  afternoon  the  final 
whistle  was  given  last  night. 

Thirty  men  have  received  their  final  pay 
with  the  remaining  35  maintenance  workers 
continuing  throughout  December. 

Will  a  furniture  factory  move  into  the 
area?  This  does  not  seem  likely  unless  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  release 
the  maple  cut.  Recently  when  Rene  Bru- 
nelle,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  was 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  he  was  asked  if  this 
was  possible.  He  evaded  an  anwer  by  reply- 
ing that  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  would  hope 
to  be  in  Blind  River. 

Some  of  the  men  left  jobless  will  be 
seeking  employment  in  neighbouring  com- 
munities but  a  bleak  future  is  in  store  for 
many. 
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I  can  only  say  that  the  Sudbury  Star,  ordi- 
narily anything  but  critical  of  this  govern- 
ment, has  failed  to  recognize  the  irony  con- 
tained in  these  two  articles— one  pointing  out 
the  Minister's  false  optimism  and  references 
to  the  many  things  that  the  government  is 
doing  and  is  prepared  to  do  for  northern 
Ontario,  and  the  other  laying  out  in  graphic 
terms  what  is  happening  in  the  one-industry 
towns  in  northern  Ontario,  particularly  be- 
cause of  this  government's  complete  and  total 
lack  or  failure  to  understand  northern  people 
and  their  problems. 

The  Minister  has  been  referred  to  in  this 
Legislature  as  a  "super  con  man".  He  really 
does  it  very  well.  He  cons  people  along  to 
believing  that  they  have  a  great  future,  a 
place  to  stand  and  a  place  to  grow.  He  tries 
to  develop  false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  these 
people  while  at  the  same  time  the  calendar 
moves  steadily  to  a  date  recognized  years 
ago  as  the  date  when  Blind  River's  McFadden 
Mill  would  close  forever.  Now  that  it  has 
happened,  the  people  realize  that  they  have 
been  hoodwinked  by  promises  and  speeches 
once  again,  that  statements  of  intention  to 
establish  Cabinet  committees  to  look  after 
Blind  River's  problems  were  simply  words, 
and  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
joyfully  and  irresponsibly  made  a  laughing- 
stock of  all  those  who  pinned  their  hopes  and 
expectations  on  these  statements  and  promises. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
still  seems  confident  that  he  can  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  people  are 
now  wising  up  to  what  this  portfolio  is  all 
about.  They  see  that  it  is  just  an  agency  for 
government  propaganda  and  that  the  Minis- 
ter's chief  role  is  to  get  this  worn-out  adminis- 
tration re-elected.  A  few  more  McFadden 
Lumbering  situations  and  that  task  will  be 
impossible,  even  for  him. 

Having  underlined  the  irony  of  these  two 
news  reports  lying  side  by  side  on  the  same 
page  of  the  Sudbury  Star,  the  question  re- 
mains: what  is  the  government  going  to  do 
to  keep  Blind  River  a  healthy  community 
and  prevent  the  unemployment  which  now 
looms?  This  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  matter 
of  deliberate  policy,  not  vague  promises.  We 
have  to  have  industry  up  there  which  will 
keep  all  the  people  busy.  The  alternative  is 
unemployment  assistance  and  relief  on  an 
increasing  scale. 

All  this  talk  about  helping  the  north,  as 
long  as  it  comes  from  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development,  is  just  hollow  talk  unless 
the  government  is  prepared  to  put  its  money 
where    its    mouth    is.    We    have    had    about 


enough  northern  conferences  geared  to  sell 
the  image  of  a  young,  hopeful  and  progressive 
government,  because  now  all  the  people  are 
looking  for  and  demanding  is  hard  cash 
seeded  in  the  right  places  to  make  work.  The 
people  are  willing  and  ready  to  work.  They 
have  their  owri  special  skills  and  their  own 
remarkable  abilities  but  what  they  do  not 
have  is  the  capital  that  is  drifting  south.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  productive  use  of  that 
money  since  it  is  the  efiFort  of  the  people 
of  the  north  which  has  made  Bay  Street  the 
successful  affluent  society  that  it  is  today. 

The  government  must  do  two  things  as 
matters  of  urgency.  It  must  funnel  its  own 
development  funds  into  the  north  with  a 
minimum  of  speeches  and  surveys  and  prom- 
ises, and  it  must  direct  the  funds  of  private 
investors  through  appropriate  incentives  so 
that  the  Canadian  north  will  really  come  alive 
and  so  that  the  people  of  the  north  will  share 
in  the  prosperity  that  is  now  so  unfairly 
confined  to  southern  Ontario. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this  slightly  happier 
note.  In  1961,  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  assist  a  delegation  sent  down 
here  to  wait  on  the  then  Premier  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  I  was  present  in  these 
halls  when  the  great  Elliot  Lake  debate 
was  in  progress.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  some 
of  the  members  will  remember  that  debate, 
I  am  sure.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  gallery 
and  thinking,  "Everything  good  is  going  to 
happen  to  Elliot  Lake  now".  I  remember 
how  Cabinet  Minister  after  Minister  jumped 
to  his  feet  to  expound  on  the  things  they 
could  each  together  do  to  keep  that  struggl- 
ing city  alive. 

In  the  meantime,  the  streets  were  built, 
the  street  lights  went  in,  the  sewers  and 
the  water  supply  system  were  hammered 
through  the  rock,  and  the  schools  and  the 
hospitals  were  built.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  now  a 
wonderful  place  to  live,  it  is  a  young  and 
vibrant  community.  While  it  was  an  improve- 
ment district  it  was  assured  of  public  sup- 
port. But  it  is  not  an  improvement  district 
any  more.  In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  in  which 
I  participated,  it  became  a  municipality,  and 
it  now  has  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being 
able  to  claim  the  highest  per  capita  debt  of 
any  place  in  Ontario  to  my  knowledge. 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  the  promise  of 
support  to  be  re-activated,  because  the  town- 
ship of  Elliot  Lake  now  has  a  debenture  debt 
of  over  $9  million,  and  a  total  assessment  of 
something  less  than  $9  million. 

Nothing  can  be  done  about  it  tonight,  I 
realize,    Mr.    Speaker.    The    Minister    is    not 
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here  and  I  will  have  to  find  another  occasion 
to  discuss  this  with  him.  There  are  no  easy 
answers  to  a  situation  in  which  a  lot  of  my 
good  friends  lost  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses once  before.  As  I  have  said,  there  is 
little  point  in  pursuing  this  if  neither  the 
Minister,  or  his  people  are  here— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Try  to  convince  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  He  has  con- 
vinced me;  I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  All  right,  I  will  work  on  it. 
They  asked  for  it.  The  Minister  is  busy,  no 
doubt,  with  more  important  matters  and  I 
will  find  an  occasion  to— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  There  is  a 
poker  game  upstairs! 

Mr.  Farquhar:  —assist  the  delegation  of 
tlie  town  council  to  wait  on  him  privately. 

I  direct  your  attention,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  to  the  fact  that  some  way  must  be 
found,  through  the  grant  structure,  to  allevi- 
ate a  situation  which  is  completely  impossible. 
Interest  between  seven  and  eight  per  cent 
will  develop  a  mill  rate  of  something  like 
135  mills  in  two  years,  which  will  be  com- 
pletely unmanageable  in  that  situation.  No 
doubt,  however,  that  when  we  get  together 
—the  council,  the  Minister,  myself  and  others 
—we  will  be  able  to  find  some  way,  I  hope, 
to  keep  the  community  alive  and  operating 
until  better  days  appear  on  the  horizon. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  the  member  for  Eglinton 
(Mr.  Reilly)  left  his  seat  so  quickly  after  he 
finished  his  speech.  I  did  want  to  congratu- 
late him  on  one  or  two  points.  Again  he  has 
been  entertaining,  spending  most  of  his 
speech  talking  about  the  imposition  of  Mr. 
Benson's  white  paper  upon  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  we  wait  until  the 
federal  Liberals  bring  in  a  tax  reform  policy 
that  we  can  start  talking  about,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long,  long  time  and  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  us  will  not  be  around. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  It  will  be  a 
cold  winter! 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  will 
not  be  around. 


Mr.  Gisbom:  At  least  if  it  takes  them  as 
long  to  develop  any  kind  of  a  tax  reform  on 
a  federal  basis,  as  it  took  them  to  develop  a 
mish-mash  of  a  participatory  Medicare  pro- 
gramme in  this  country,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  speak  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on  the 
left  here,  this  group,  and  I  want  to  say  as 
a  private  citizen  I  am  fed  up  with  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  here  is  using  Queen's 
Park  as  a  soap  box. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
not  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  remind  me  of  a  bunch 
of  hippies,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  th-nk  we  should 
lay  down  ground  rules  that  if  they  are  going 
to  use  this  Queen's  Park  as  a  soap  box  they 
should  guarantee  the  people  the  right  to  a 
fair  hearing;  and  if  they  are  not  going  to 
treat  people  equally  they  should  not  be  able 
to  use  these  facilities.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  this  province  that  this  group,  any 
time  they  want  to  get  a  hippie-like  bit  of 
press,  they  use- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —they  use  Queen's  Park  to  put 
on  a  rally.  They  will  not  give  other  people 
the  right  to  their  share  of  the  debate.  It  is 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence  to  use  Queen's 
Park,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  soap  box  to  present 
one  side  of  the  question.  We  should  lay 
down  some  ground  rules,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hardly  think  this  is  a  point 
of  privilege.  The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
hon.  member  for— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  was  feeling  sorry  and 
giving  us  the  crocodile  tears  for  the  small 
businessman,  I  agree  that  he  had  a  point,  if 
we  could  take  the  white  paper  seriously  at 
this  point.  But  certainly  the  dialogue  will 
not  start  for  some  time  and  just  what  is  going 
to  be  left  of  that  white  paper  by  the  time  the 
dialogue  is  completed,  I  do  not  know. 
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I  would  like  to  refer  again,  just  briefly, 
to  what  has  happened  to  the  little  working 
man,  if  we  want  to  call  him  that;  and  I 
referred  to  it  in  my  Throne  speech  contribu- 
tion in  early  1968,  We  remember  the  hoax 
that  was  pulled  upon  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince in  September,  1967,  by  the  government 
opposite,  inasmuch  as  they  were  going  to 
present  to  the  people  a  programme  of  a  sort 
to  provide  a  reprieve  of  the  overburdening 
municipal  tax  rates,  by  implementing  one 
part  of  the  White  report,  and  that  was  the 
municipal  shelter  tax  rebate. 

They  brought  that  in,  of  course,  but  what 
they  forgot  to  tell  the  public— and  they  have 
suffered  from  it  ever  since— was  that  it  was 
a  little  bit  of  sugar  added  to  the  stiff  increase 
in  the  Ontario  hospital  premiums  since  that 
time  of  $27  a  year  for  a  single  person  and 
$54  for  a  family;  and  if  we  remember,  the 
PSI  rates  went  up  something  like  19  per  cent 
in  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  that  election 
gimmick. 

Then  we  were  faced  with  the  increase  in 
the  OMSIP  premiums  by  $10.80  a  year  for  a 
single  person  and  by  $21.60  for  a  couple  and 
$27  for  a  family. 

We  also  should  be  aware  of  the  increases 
brought  in  for  automobile  licences.  Members 
will  remember  the  four-cylinder  licence  we 
used  to  buy  for  $15  went  up  to  $20,  the 
six-cylinder  from  $20  to  $27.50,  and  the  eig^t- 
cylinder  from  $25  to  $35. 

Then  after  we  were  told  we  would  get 
this  reprieve  from  the  overburdening  munici- 
pal tax,  we  had  an  increase  in  gasoline  tax 
of  something  like  18  per  cent  a  gallon,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  $12-a-year  increase  out 
of  the  average  driver's  pocket. 

I  thought  maybe  I  should  mention  some 
of  the  impositions  that  have  been  already 
made  upon  the  little  guy  in  this  province— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Why  does  the  member  not  stop  the  new  high- 
way expenditure  programme?  He  is  not  help- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —since  the  last  election,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  in  the  future. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  was  talk- 
ing about  the  hereafter  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  events  in  the  white  paper.  Of 
course,  if  anybody  plays  the  political  line,  it 
is  that  member  for  Eglinton,  because  he 
usually  plays  to  that  particular  riding  of  his 
with  either  a  smear  about  the  trade  union 


movement  or  praises  for  the  small  business- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday,  a  week  ago 
tonight,  I  took  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
OHSIP  section  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  I  could  not  help 
but  refer  to  the  on-again  off-again  position 
of  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  Medicare  pro- 
gramme. Then  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  hospital 
premiums  and  they  had  left  that  cost  sort  of 
in  limbo,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  total  package.  A  day  or  two  later, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Deacon)  approached  me  and  told  me  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  Liberal  programme  as  far 
as  the  Medicare  programme  was  concerned, 
that  I  should  learn  their  position  on  the  hos- 
pital premium.  He  referred  me  to  the  dis- 
senting report  on  the  programme  for  tax 
reforms— the  report  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation— and  I  got  the  report 
and  I  read  it;  and  I  was  quite  surprised  be- 
cause it  does  point  out  pretty  clearly  the 
Liberal  position  on  the  hospital  premiums. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  What 
is  the  member's  position? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  member  heard  our  posi- 
tion quite  clearly  a  week  ago  tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  This  is  what  they  say— the 
Liberal  Party  in  Ontario— and  I  think  it  should 
be  on  the  record  because  a  lot  of  people 
just  do  not  know.  The  members  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Trotter),  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt),  and 
York  Centre,  stated— and  this  is  dissent  on 
volume  3,  regulation  38  (10): 

We  dissent  with  the  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  Smith  committee 
and  amplification  of  this  recommendation, 
volume  3,  page  452  (3).  Hospital  care  in- 
surance plan  payments  were  $3.25  a  month 
for  the  single  person  and  $6.50  a  month 
for  the  family  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  on 
which  date  they  leaped  up  to  nearly 
double  at  $5.50  per  month  for  the  single 
person  and  $11  a  month  for  the  family. 
Under  the  Smith  "one-third-by  premium 
formula,"  they  would  continue  to  rise.  This 
represents  a  regressive  imposition  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Then  they  go  on: 

If  we  are  going  to  assist  the  lower  in- 
come bracket  of  our  population,  we  should 
wipe  out  the  premium  method  entirely  and 
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obtain  funds  for  the  Ontario  Hospital  Care 
Insurance  Plan  by  a  direct  tax  method.  We 
believe  this  is  by  far  the  best  way  in  which 
to  finance  our  hospital  scheme.  It  would 
in  essence  be  financed  the  same  way  as 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  is  financed,  and 
a  further  advantage  of  this  payment  would 
be  that  the  taxpayer  would  be  made  clearly 
aware  of  the  cost  of  health  care.  Just  as 
we  set  out  in  our  income  tax  returns  our 
Canada  Pension  Plan  premiums,  we  would, 
in  the  same  way,  pay  for  our  hospital  costs. 
If  an  individual  had  an  income  low 
enough  that  he  or  she  was  not  taxable, 
then  there  would  be  no  hospital  premiums 
to  pay.  If  an  individual  had  a  high  income, 
then  he  or  she  would  pay  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  cost— subject,  of  course,  to 
a  maximum  amount,  just  as  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  costs  are  subject  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Liberal  Party  consider 
the  premium  payment  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  a  progressive  tax  system,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  a  progressive  tax  system  is.  It  is 
the  most  regressive  method  of  taxation  I  have 
ever  run  across. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  mem- 
ber wants  a  progressive  theory  with  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  privilege  this  time? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  It  is  a  very  simple  point  of 
order.  The  hon.  member  is  reading  from  a 
document  which  has  been  superseded  by  our 
position  in  caucus  policy.  Those  three  mem- 
bers were  on  the  committee  and  that  was 
their  view  at  the  time.  Our  position  is  very 
clear  now.  There  is  a  document  out  on  it, 
and  we  have  introduced  it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  enough  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  member  is  so  damned 
misinformed  he  does  not  even  know  what  a 
policy  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  difiicult  to  keep  up  with 
the  Liberals,  I  must  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  got  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  defy  a  Liberal  to  show  me, 
in  their  programme,  anything  that  relates  to 
the  Hospital  Insurance  Plan. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  defied  me  to  make  a  very  simple 
statement. 

If  he  had  been  in  the  House  for— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Oh,  no,  we  do  not  want  any 
more  of  these  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
statements. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  There  is  no  Tweedledee  and 
there  is  no  Tweedledum.  Actually  it  is  a 
very   simple  position. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Hospitalization  and  Medi- 
care should  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  province,  there  should  be  no 
premiums,  period.    Okay? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
get  together  with  his  leader  because  I  can- 
not find  it  in  the  folder. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order.  Was 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  re- 
ferring to  the  Liberal  policy  this  week,  or 
the  Liberal  policy  last  week? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Or  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Because  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  they  have  had  at  least  a  dozen 
policies  on  Medicare. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  You  referred  to  Medicare 
as  a  'Machiavellian  scheme."  How  about 
that  position?  And  it  is  a  Machiavellian 
scheme. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr. 
Speaker,  maybe  the  Minister  will  get  another 
policy  up  for  us  and  then  we  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  last  ones. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  did  not  take  us  30 
years  like  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt's 
friends.  Where  did  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  have  his  dinner? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Where  did  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter have  his? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 
the  interjections  from  the  Liberals  to  my 
right,  they  still  have  to  convince  me.  I  have 
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given  them  a  fair  chance  in  the  last  six 
months,  to  find  out  exactly  how  they  were 
going  to  handle  the  hospital  insurance  pre- 
miums. The  member  for  York  Centre  told 
me  where  I  would  find  it,  and  I  found  it  in 
the  book  where  he  told  me  to  look,  so  what 
they  are  in  favour  of  is  a  regressive  tax  where 
the  man  over  $5,000  stops  paying  any  more, 
and  that  is  a  terrible  way  to  hoax  the  people 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  What  does  the  member 
mean? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  reading  from  the  Canada 
Penson  Plan  method  of  premiums,  that  is  that 
the  member  referred  to  when  he  spoke 
before.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  the  demonstra- 
tion outside  this  building  on  Saturday,  and 
the  Liberal  Party  did  a  splendid  job  of— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  We  had  to  pass  out  the 
writing,  we  could  no  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —a  splendid  job  of  repro- 
ducing the  Liberal  story  from  the  Star,  and 
there  is  no  place  in  there  referring  to  the 
hospital  insurance  programme  premium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  my  speech 
tonight  was  to  strongly  criticize  the  govern- 
ment for  tlieir  procrastination  in  bringing 
forward  the  Gertler  report  on  that  very 
important  subject,  the  preservation  of  the 
Niagara  escarpment.  We  have  now  got  the 
report  and  it  is  going  to,  of  course,  make  the 
most  of  my  remarks  redundant  because  they 
were  mostly  critical  for  the  delays. 

We  asked  several  times  since  October  1967, 
v/hen  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  an- 
nounced in  Hamilton  that  he  would  find 
$200  million  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
preserve  the  Niagara  escarpment  from 
Queenston  to  Tobermory,  and  we  have  waited 
until  1968,  and  in  fact  the  report  was  given 
to  the  Prime  Minister  in  June;  we  just 
received  it  a  day  or  two  ago. 

I  am  going  to  reserve  my  comments  on  it 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  that  everyone  pays  atten- 
tion to  it  because  it  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  that  is  received  by  the 
government  and  we  should  have  action  on  it. 

The  concern  over  the  declining  value  of 
the  Niagara  escarpment  as  a  scenic  and 
unique  natural  feature  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  has  been  growing  for  many  years. 
This  decline,  brought  about  by  rapid  urbani- 
zation and  related  land  use  changes,  has 
sparked  numerous  demands  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  escarpment;  and  that  goes  with- 


out saying  because  if  we  can  just  relate  to 
the  many  demands  and  many  reports  by 
experts  in  the  field  over  the  years.  The 
importance  of  the  Niagara  escarpment  as  a 
natural  resource  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
outdoor  recreation  merits  a  scenic  drive  of 
the  highest  quality. 

Driving  for  pleasure  is  the  most  popular 
outdoor  activity  and  accounts  for  45  per  cent 
of  all  time  spent  in  outdoor  recreation,  and 
people  are  prepared  to  drive  up  to  three 
hours  to  reach  an  outdoor  recreation  site, 
but  they  prefer  visiting  areas  closer  at  hand, 
and  this  is  why  we  have  pushed  so  hard  for 
the  public  access  to  the  beaches  to  the  south 
of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  so  that  the  many 
people  in  this  area  of  the  province  can  get 
to  a  recreational  area  within  a  short  drive. 

With  the  increasing  leisure  time  available 
to  our  people,  we  continue  to  completely  dis- 
regard the  health  and  social  enjoyment 
implicit  in  adequate  recreational  facilities, 
and  parklands.  Continued  refusal  to  face  a 
necessity  for  action  to  obtain  the  necessary 
land  for  public  use  will  serve  as  a  serious 
indictment  on  this  generation  and  well  may 
be  cursed  by  future  generations.  I  just  want 
to  lay  those  words  on  record  because  this 
party  will  push  continually  for  the  impli- 
mentation  of  the  substance  of  this  report. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  bring  about  the 
kind  of  a  development  and  conservation  of 
land  in  this  province  that  will  not  in  a  long 
time  be  forgotten. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  government  will  not 
leave  it  and  use  it  as  the  next  election 
gimmick,  but  will  proceed  to  get  to  work  on 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  two  other  appeals  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  afternoon  I  put  a  question  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  and  it 
was  not  a  facetious  question.  It  was  a  serious 
question,  and  although  he  is  not  here  tonight 
in  his  seat,  I  would  ask  the  members  opposite 
to  pay  attention  to  my  appeal  because  it 
will,  I  think,  if  they  can  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment to  bring  this  small  measure  about, 
gather  them  some  votes  that  they  will  very 
badly  need  in  the  next  election,  and  that 
is  to  try  and  convince  the  powers  that  be, 
to  implement  the  retail  sale  of  keg  beer  in 
this  province. 

That  can  be  done  very  easily.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  be  forced  to  buy  the 
product  as  a  bottled  product  just  the  way  it 
is  determined  by  the  breweries  and  the  ware- 
housing companies  in  this  province.  They 
could  develop  a  two-gallon  keg  and  a  four- 
gallon  keg. 
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With  the  technological  methods  we  have 
today,  they  could  rig  up  a  keg  that  would 
be  easily  bunged,  as  they  call  it,  and  already 
aerated  so  you  could  make  good  use  of  it. 
We  have  liberalized  our  liquor  policies  quite 
a  bit  in  the  last  year  or  two.  You  can  now 
sit  out  in  your  backyard  or  porch  or  at  a 
picnic  and  legally  drink  your  beer,  and  I 
know  many  people  in  the  province  would 
enjoy  the  right  to  drink  their  draught  beer  in 
other  places  than  in  the  establishments. 

My  second  appeal  is  directly  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.   Speaker:  A  point  of  order? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  My  point  of  order  is  that  the 
hon.  member  unwittingly  misled  the  House 
on  a  point  concerning  the  article  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  to  which  he 
referred,  sir,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star.  I  would  just  hke  to  put  two  short 
paragraphs  into  the  record  to  make  sure  the 
record  of  the  House  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  member  should  read  it 
all. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  No,  I  quote  directly  from  this. 
The    Liberal    plan    will    eliminate    the 
present    flat    rate    of    $177    a    year    for    a 
family— 

This  is  in  regard  to  OHSIP: 

Our  programme  would  be  financed 
through  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  personal 
income  and  an  0.8  per  cent  tax  based  on 
a  company's  total  payroll  plus  the  federal 
contribution  of  $176  million. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  make  this  in  his  own 
Budget  speech— it  is  not  a  point  of  order  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  second  paragraph  in  rela- 
tion to  this,  and  I  quote  directly: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  asked  for  it;  now 
listen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  complete  his  case  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Quoting: 

The  federal  government  put  a  ceiling  of 
$120  on  the  two  per  cent  social  develop- 
ment tax  they  collect  from  all  taxpayers  to 
finance  their  contribution  to  the  national 
Medicare  plan.  I  disagree  with  their  deci- 


sion, which  has  limited  the  contribution  of 
150,000  taxpayers  who  normally  would  pay 
more  than  $120.  With  our  proposal,  the 
provincial  Liberal  caucus  proposal,  there 
would  be  no  ceiling. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Now  he  has  rescued  the  party- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  is  wrong  again.  I  said  nothing  about 
the  social  development  tax.  In  their  dissenting 
report,  they  were  talking  about  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  formula,  which  right  now  has 
a  maximum  of  $83.  At  the  time  they  wrote 
the  dissent  to  the  select  committee  on  the 
White  report,  it  was  $79.  He  cannot  get  out 
of  that  no  matter  how  he  squirms;  he  will 
have  to  show  me  more  proof  than  that  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  integrating 
the  hospital  tax. 

Mr.   T.  Reid:  Well,  do  not  misquote  our 
document. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  reminds  me  of 

Social  Credit- 
Mr.   Sargent:   Let  us  talk  about  the  rally 

again. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  My  last  and  final  appeal  is  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  Liberal 
members  should  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  understand  that  there  are 
approximately  20  attendants  who  work  in 
the  vicinity,  on  the  periphery  of  the  House 
itself,  watching  things  and  running  little 
errands,  calling  members  out  when  they  are 
needed  on  the  phone.  I  understand  that  they 
work  five  days  a  week  and  they  get  $11  a 
day.  I  understand  that  comes  to  about  $1.37 
an  hour.  I  also  was  a  little  bit  perturbed 
about  one  thing,  and  it  is  this  point  that  made 
me  rise  in  the  House  tonight  and  appeal  to 
the  Speaker  to  give  some  consideration  for 
an  increase  in  their  pay.  I  was  leaning  over 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  attendants,  and 
I  understand  quite  a  few  of  them  are  ex- 
servicemen,  and  he  said,  "Look  at  this";  it 
said  he  got  $11  a  day  for  ten  days,  but 
deducted  one— nine  days— because  of  the 
Remembrance  Day  holiday.  What  they  were 
saying  to  that  person  was  that  they  want  him 
to  remember  Remembrance  Day  by  the 
deduction  of  one  day's  pay.  I  would  ask  the 
Speaker  to  give  consideration  to  these  gentle- 
men and  see  if  there  is  not  some  area  whereby 
he  could  make  their  amenities  just  a  little  bit 
better. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  on  his  1969-1970  Budget.  I  am, 
of  course,  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have  a 
balanced  Budget.  As  a  result,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  make  some  comments  today 
regarding  how  our  province's  moneys  are 
being  spent. 

Before  I  do  so,  sir,  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  this  Legislature  the  tre- 
mendous growth  and  development  in  my  own 
riding  and  the  surrounding  area— growth  and 
development  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
this  government.  If  anyone  wants  to  get  a 
close-up  of  where  the  action  is  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  the  place  to  visit  is  Welland  and 
its  environs.  The  town  of  Thorold  had  a 
forerunner  of  this  general  activity  with  the 
construction  of  the  first  tunnel  under  the 
Welland  Canal,  an  impressive  project  com- 
pleted last  year. 

In  Welland,  construction  will  begin  this 
year  on  two  additional  canal  tunnels,  one  of 
which  will  carry  vehicular  traflBc  under  the 
relocated  stretch  of  the  waterway  at  East 
Main  Street.  Two  miles  south  of  this  tube 
one  of  the  most  imposing  tunnels  ever  built  in 
the  province  will  carry  railway  and  vehicular 
traflBc  over  the  existing  canal,  and  below  the 
relocated  channel  which  will  extend  8.3  miles 
from  Port  Robinson  to  Port  Colbome. 

These  tunnels  are  major  projects  this  year 
for  our  Department  of  Highways,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority.  Also  to  be  initiated  this  year  by 
the  department  are  two  new  bridges  across 
the  Welland  River  in  the  city's  western  area. 
Additional  highway  projects  in  the  area  this 
year  include  the  widening  of  Highway  58  to 
four  lanes  at  the  city  of  Welland's  northern 
entrance,  and  the  extension  of  Highway  406 
six  miles  from  St.  Catharines  toward  the  city 
of  Welland. 

So  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  activity  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  alone  will 
create  a  beehive  of  activity  all  around 
Welland. 

But  there  is  significant  development  in 
many  other  directions.  Take  industry,  for 
instance.  Atlas  Steels  Company,  the  biggest 
employer  in  Welland  is  well  launched  into 
a  programme  of  modernization  and  expansion 
that  will  require  an  outlay  of  $30  million 
over  several  years.  Union  Carbide  is  about 
to  start  on  a  new  $10  million  plant  for  the 
production  of  graphite,  and  Stelco  Page- 
Hersey  is  completing  a  new  mill  costing  $1.5 
million. 


The  history  of  growth  is  also  reflected  in 
projects  for  many  of  the  smaller,  diversified 
industries  and  commercial  operations— a  great 
riding.  At  the  Welland  County  General  Hos- 
pital, good  progress  is  being  shown  in  a  $2.5 
million  project  that  will  add  73  beds  to  the 
institution's  240  beds.  Included  will  be  a 
psychiatric  wing.  Construction  has  started  on 
a  new  YM/YWCA  that  will  cost  $450,000. 
The  Welland  branch  of  the  Canadian  Legion 
has  just  moved  into  a  new  $400,000  building 
rather  thoughtfully  located  on  a  thoroughfare 
known  as  Momingstar  Avenue. 

The  city  of  Welland  is  into  its  fourth  mil- 
lion dollars  on  its  sewage  treatment  pro- 
gramme. The  merged  health  units  of  Lincoln 
and  Welland  counties  are  operating  eflficiently 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leo  Sturgeon. 
New  subdivision  development  in  Welland  will 
be  at  a  record  pace  with  600  new  lots  made 
available.  Ontario  Housing,  including  senior 
citizen  housing,  represents  a  $1.5  million 
programme. 

Welland  is  proud  of  a  first  in  education, 
Confederation  Secondary  School,  the  first  bi- 
lingual secondary  school  in  the  province. 
This  was  a  $1  million  enterprise  of  the  Wel- 
land Board  of  Education  and  it  enabled  the 
city  to  claim  another  first  in  the  province- 
that  of  providing  bilingual  education  from 
kindergarten  to  Grade  13. 

The  Niagara  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology,  serving  Welland,  Lincoln  and 
Haldimand  counties,  has  reached  $3.5  million 
of  its  long-range  construction  programme  esti- 
mated at  $23  million. 

When  the  relocated  canal  is  completed  in 
1972,  the  city  of  Welland  will  have  ideal 
new  sites  for  industry  on  the  east  side  of 
the  new  channel.  It  is  also  planning  services 
to  accommodate  a  population  increase  up  to 
40,000  east  of  the  new  channel.  We  are 
indeed  an  exciting  community  full  of  rich 
promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  How  is  the 
pollution? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  We  have  spent  $40 
million  on  that,  I  have  told  the  members. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  move— as  is  the  rest  of  our  province. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  I  feel  a  great 
contribution  is  being  made— an  area  which  is 
of  particular  interest  to  me— is  that  of  the 
training  and  the  development  of  our  labour 
forces  by  The  Department  of  Labour's  man- 
power services  division.  As  we  all  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,    Ontario    is    the    richest    and    most 
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highly  industriahzed  province  in  Canada  and 
thus  it  requires  a  large  supply  of  trained 
technical  people.  Each  year  Ontarians  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  exceeding  $25  billion 
in  value,  and  being  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized province,  Ontario  has  Canada's 
greatest  share  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers. 

The  number  of  employed  workers  rose  by 
3.5  per  cent  last  year  while  wages  and 
salaries  neared  the  $14  billion  mark.  Over 
the  years  the  teaching  of  trades  through 
apprenticeships  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  making  available  the  quali- 
fied tradesmen  required  by  the  many  indus- 
tries in  our  province.  That  is  why  The 
Department  of  Labour  in  the  field  of  man- 
power development  is  dealing  with  a  very 
important  and  sensitive  area.  As  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Bales)  noted  in  his  introduction  of  his  esti- 
mates, about  the  area  of  manpower  devel- 
opment, "Not  only  is  it  vital  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  but  also  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  for  a 
better  future." 

This  is  not  a  simple  ABC  task  because, 
as  you  know,  we  are  living  in  the  greatest 
era  of  technological  change  the  world  has 
ever  known.  In  the  face  of  this  rapid  change 
it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  many  kinds  of 
skills  our  labour  force  will  need  in  the 
future. 

Thus,  the  working  force  not  only  must  be 
trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  but  they 
also  must  be  imbued  with  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  sense  of  versatility  that  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  challenges  of  change 
in  the  future.  Our  constantly  advancing  tech- 
nology has  brought  with  it  the  inescapable 
need  for  projects  which  involve  continuing 
education  and  the  periodic  upgrading  and 
retraining  of  large  segments  of  our  labour 
force. 

I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
secondary  school  vocational  education  pro- 
grammes on  the  North  American  continent 
and  we  also  are  developing  a  post-secondary 
school  system  of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  that  soon  will  be  turning  out 
graduates  in  record  numbers. 

In  addition,  the  manpower  services  division 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  is  concerned 
with  three  different  types  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing programmes,  all  of  which  have  an  essen- 
tial and  underlying  philosophy.  Each  pro- 
gramme is  geared  to  raise  the  skill  levels  of 
our  provincial  work  force  to  the  point  where 
everyone  will  have  occupational  mobility  and 


opportunity   to   make    a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  society  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  first  programme  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring is  apprenticeship  training.  This  is  a 
systematic  programme  of  on-the-job  training 
supplemented  by  periods  of  related  training 
in  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  four-year-old  short- 
term  training-in-industry  programme.  Under 
this  programme,  the  province  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  an  employer  for  a  project  of 
one  year  for  the  training  of  adults  for  em- 
ployment in  limited  skill  occupations  as  well 
as  for  the  upgrading  of  skills  of  people  who, 
without  such  training,  could  become  displaced 
due  to  changes  in  technology.  These  projects 
are  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 
They  take  place  in  an  employer's  plant  and 
consist  of  a  course  or  series  of  courses  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  employer. 

The  third  programme  revolves  around  a 
new  training  technique— the  "modular"  or 
"block"  concept.  This  concept  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  many  industries  are  inter- 
related and  that  a  common  core  of  knowledge 
and  skills  makes  possible  a  new  system  of 
tradesmen  training  and  certification. 

Under  this  highly  practical  system,  some- 
one who  is  qualified  in  one  trade  or  occupa- 
tion can  move  to  another  without  wasting  his 
time  repeating  the  training  process  in  those 
areas  in  which  he  already  is  qualified. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pro- 
grammes are  extremely  imaginative  and  con- 
structive approaches,  and  cover  the  wide 
spectrum  of  training  needs  required  by  people 
today.  But,  now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
turn  briefly  to  some  of  the  helpful  pro- 
grammes the  manpower  services  division  has 
introduced  in  the  great  county  of  Welland. 

At  present  there  are  315  active  apprentices 
in  various  trades.  There  also  are  training 
programmes  in  effect  in  the  James  United 
Steel  in  Welland  where  63  persons  now  are 
in  training  and  12  have  recently  graduated. 
At  Port  Colbome,  Sunbeam  Shoes  is  con- 
ducting its  third  training  programme  where 
it  hopes  to  train  62  persons  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Horton  Steel  Works  has  com- 
pleted two  training  programmes  at  Fort  Erie 
where  more  than  20  persons  graduated  with 
skilled  training.  I  consider  this  a  very  fine 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  all-too-human  ten- 
dency to  throw  brickbats  instead  of  extend- 
ing well-earned  compliments,  or  even  to 
totally    ignore    worthwhile    accomplishments. 
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So  today,  I  wanted  first  of  all  to  congratulate 
The  Department  of  Labour  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary last  spring  as  a  separate  arm  of  the 
government. 

Secondly,  I  wanted  to  compliment  the  de- 
partment's manpower  services  division  on  its 
efforts  to  help  Ontarians  improve  their  work- 
ing skills,  and  hence  their  earning  capacity.  A 
great  government! 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  views  to  you,  and 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  can  only 
add  that  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  and 
honour  to  sit  in  this  Legislature  and  be  a 
part  of  a  government  which  is  striving  so  well 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  our  people. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  entering  the  Budget  Debate,  I 
have  three  or  four  matters  of  urgent  import- 
ance, particularly  to  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ministers 
who  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  them  are  not  in  the  House  tonight. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  is  something 
that  the  Cabinet  was  made  aware  of  at  the 
northwestern  Ontario  development  conference 
held  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  during  the 
month  of  September.  It  deals  with  the  elim- 
ination of  a  municipality.  Specifically,  that 
municipality  is  Nakina,  a  town  of  close  to  700 
people,  which  will  die  unless  government, 
either  at  the  provincial  or  the  federal  level, 
or  both,  does  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  look  after 
it.  There  is  no  use  waiting  for  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  the  past,  industrial  develop- 
ment was  confined  mostly  to  the  southern 
areas  of  Ontario.  Up  until  a  few  short  years 
ago,  the  north  was  a  forgotten  area,  a  rich 
lode,  untapped  and  awaiting  development. 
Any  industry  that  did  get  a  solid  foothold 
shamelessly  exploited  and  drained  the  north, 
funnelling  her  riches  into  the  vast  industrial 
complexes  of  the  south. 

A  few  far-sighted  men  now  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  north  must  be  opened, 
not  for  others,  but  for  its  own  sake.  Where 
there  have  been  thinly  populated  areas  rich 
in  natural  resources— a  new  frontier— they 
have  conceived  the  mid-Canada  corridor  con- 
cept, an  idea  staggering  in  its  potential. 


But  just  as  it  seemed  the  north  was  to 
awaken,  short-sighted  men,  interested  in 
instant  profits,  have  decided  on  a  plan  that 
can  only  be  a  step  backwards. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  word  began  to  filter 
dowm  to  Nakina  from  high  echelons  of  the 
Canadian  National  management  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  run-through  at  Nakina. 
Such  a  move  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
town.  Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  began  to 
hesitate  about  making  any  major  expenditures. 
Major  repairs  needed  on  homes  and  properties 
were  put  ofiF.  Improvements  were  indefinitely 
postponed.  With  so  uncertain  a  future  and 
no  concrete  word  from  Canadian  National 
and  no  idea  how,  or  if,  in  the  end  the  com- 
pany would  compensate  them  for  the  loss 
of  their  homes,  the  people  feared  to  invest 
any  further  in  the  community.  Some  even 
refused  to  pay  property  taxes.  Houses  began 
to  decay  and  real  estate  values  dropped.  Some 
men  moved  before  the  threat  took  hold,  giv- 
ing CN  the  argiunent  to  support  their  action 
that  they  could  not  keep  men  there.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  mere  rumour. 

Then,  in  1964,  Canadian  National  made  a 
formal  announcement  of  a  run-through.  The 
people  rose  as  one  and  successfully  fought  for, 
and  gained  a  reprieve.  Five  years  of  uncer- 
tainty followed,  during  which  the  Freedman 
report  was  published. 

Again,  Canadian  National  has  stated  that 
it  is  commencing  negotiations  for  an  extended 
nm-through  of  the  town  of  Nakina,  from 
Homepayne  to  Armstrong,  with  Homepayne 
as  a  home  terminal.  If  this  is  implemented, 
Nakina  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  Nakina  wish  to 
propose  an  alternative  that  will  cause  as 
little  disruption  as  possible. 

An  extended  run-through  will  entail 
removal  of  all  48  members  of  the  miming 
trades,  thus  ten  rest  house  and  station  jobs 
will  be  eliminated.  This  will  prove  a  drastic 
loss  to  the  community  and  surroimding  area. 
Gone  will  be  $560,000  in  wages,  48  homes 
will  be  vacated,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
$7,200,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  residen- 
tial tax  revenue. 

Mr,  E.  J.  Healy,  manager  of  the  northern 
Ontario  area  of  Canadian  National  has  stated 
that  CN  will  purchase  the  homes  at  prices 
between  Nakina  values  and  that  prevailing  in 
the  areas  where  the  men  will  settle.  However, 
CN  have  not  indicated  what  they  intend  to 
do  with  the  vacated  homes.  Will  they  pay 
property  taxes  on  them?  Will  they  maintain 
them?  Or  will  they  let  them  be  registered  for 
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tax   arrears   and  revert  to  the   town  to  add 
a  further  financial  burden  thereupon. 

Average  values  of  Nakina  homes  are  about 
$4,500,  or  one-fifth  that  of  Toronto  or 
Capreol.  Should  the  Nakina  men  exercise 
their  seniority  in  Toronto  and  Capreol,  the 
cost  of  the  homes  required  would  exceed  $1 
million.  Who  will  pay  the  difference?  The 
federal  government?  The  provincial  govern- 
ment? Or  will  the  men  themselves  be  forced 
to  bear  this  staggering  load? 

They  could  go  to  Homepayne  where  real 
estate,  while  higher  than  in  Nakina,  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  farther  south.  However, 
Homepayne  already  has  a  severe  housing 
short,  an  inadequate  sewage  system,  and  a 
water  supply  that  reaches  only  part  of  the 
town.  The  high  school  there  is  at  maximum 
capacity,  and  offers  only  traditional,  general 
subjects.  Anyone  wishing  to  take  occupational 
or  business  courses  must  go  to  other  places, 
such  as  Geraldton  or  Sudbury. 

The  Geraldton  District  High  School,  which 
serves  Caramat,  Jellicoe,  Longlac,  Beardmore, 
Aroland  and  Nakina,  depends  heavily  on  the 
provincial  tuition  which  is  paid  for  children 
coming  in  from  the  surrounding  towns.  In  the 
event  of  the  run-through  becoming  a  reality, 
the  high  school  stands  to  lose  $28,000  when 
the  26  pupils  from  Nakina  transfer  and  move 
out. 

In  1960,  the  provincial  government  author- 
ized the  improvement  district  of  Nakina  to 
build  a  new  three-room  addition  to  the  public 
school  worth  $70,000.  Fully  modem,  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  children  from  kinder- 
garten to  Grade  8  are  provided  by  annual 
provincial  grants  totalling  $47,000.  A  run- 
through  will  reduce  the  school  to  two  rooms, 
leaving  the  remaining  facilities  standing  empty 
and  useless.  The  Nakina  Separate  School, 
which  now  employs  two  teachers,  will  drop 
40  per  cent  of  its  enrollment,  and  so  only 
one  teacher  will  be  needed. 

There  are  many  CN  pensioners  and  widows 
living  in  the  community.  Most  own  their  own 
homes.  The  increase  in  taxes  will  be  far 
beyond  their  means.  Some  unable  to  sell  will 
be  faced  with  financial  crisis.  Businessmen  of 
the  area  will  be  affected  by  a  45  per  cent 
drop  in  volume  of  business,  resulting  in  staff 
reductions,  and  the  closing  of  many  small 
businesses. 

Up  until  1964,  Nakina  was  a  going  concern. 
The  province  had  invested  huge  sums  to  open 
the  town.  Highway  584  was  constmcted  to 
connect  the  people  of  Nakina  to  Highway  11, 
42  miles  away,  a  very  extensive  undertaking. 
Ontario  Hydro  constmcted  a  power  line  into 


the  town  in  1958,  and  through  federal  and 
provincial  assistance,  the  new  Geraldton  dis- 
trict hospital  was  built  to  serve  the  entire 
area.  The  population  of  Nakina,  which  was 
763  in  1964,  is  down  around  600  at  the 
present  time. 

Then,  in  1964,  the  CN  made  its  drastic 
announcement.  From  that  point,  the  trend  has 
been  downhill.  In  1966,  the  Indian  affairs 
offices  were  moved  out,  reducing  the  work 
force  by  five.  In  1968,  The  Department  of 
Transport  weather  station  was  moved  out, 
taking  another  five  employees.  Now,  the  dark 
shadow  of  CN  once  again  looms  over  Nakina. 
The  company  has  decided  that  the  new  rest 
houses  and  facilities  at  Armstrong  are  more 
important  than  the  town  of  Nakina.  They 
claim  that  a  run-through  at  Nakina  would 
give  them  an  annual  saving  of  $102,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  big 
business  is  interested  in  is  the  almighty  dollar. 
They  do  not  care  about  the  displacement  of 
people  who  have  most  of  their  life  savings 
built  up  in  the  small  equity  that  they  have 
in  their  homes.  I  have  approached  the  various 
Ministers  of  this  government,  in  particular 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  and  the  Attomey  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  when  he  was  at  the  Lakehead 
during  the  northwestern  Ontario  development 
conference.  They  agreed  that  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  to  see  that  a  town  was 
not  wiped  out  just  because  of  the  saving 
of  a  few  dollars,  and  nothing  has  happened. 

Negotiations  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time  with  the  various  brotherhoods  of  the 
running  trades  who  will,  to  the  best  of  then- 
ability,  protect  the  interests  of  those  in  the 
running  trades.  But  other  people  in  the 
municipality  have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  their 
elected  representatives  and  governments,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  and  the  various  de- 
partments that  are  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I 
am  sure,  realizes  that  it  does  have  some 
responsibility  in  this  area.  Indeed,  Mr.  Freed- 
man,  in  his  report  of  1965,  states  specifically 
what  the  nation's  responsibility  is.  He  says, 
it  may  not  always  be  enough  to  rely  on  good, 
corporate  citizenship  and  good  union  citizen- 
ship alone.  They  may  need  some  reinforce- 
ments. That  reinforcement  would  have  to 
come  from  government  whose  responsibilities 
in  this  area  must  now  be  considered. 

If  a  town  collapses  because  of  a  lost 
market  for  the  product  of  its  only  industry, 
or  if  the  resource  upon  which  its  life  depends 
is  exhausted,  government's  responsibility  for 
taking  appropriate  remedial  action  is  usually 
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taken  for  granted.  A  similar  responsibility 
should  be  assigned  to  it  when  adverse  eflFects 
on  a  community  result,  or  are  likely  to  result, 
from  changes  in  plant,  or  personnel  or  the 
less  dramatic— but  equally  understandable- 
reason  of  industrial  inefficiency.  The  com- 
mission has  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that 
there  is  a  government  obligation  toward  a 
community  whose  existence  or  stability  is 
threatened  by  a  run-through  or  its  con- 
sequences. 

Assuming  that  both  levels  of  government 
think  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  economy 
generally  to  permit  a  run-through  of  the 
nature  that  they  propose  in  the  municipality 
of  Nakina— and  if  the  various  governments, 
both  provincial  and  federal,  and  their  respec- 
tive departments,  think  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  economy  generally  that  this  should 
take  place— I  think  that  particularly  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  should  be 
entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  representa- 
tives of  that  community  and  giving  them 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  left  on  their 
own  to  pick  up  the  pieces  after  corporate 
interests  move  out,  or  abdicate  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  communities,  especially  those 
industries  such  as  railways  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  those  municipalities. 

If  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and,  indeed,  every  department  of  this  gov- 
ernment, is  not  prepared  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  the  municipality  of  Nakina,  it 
should  get  some  assurance  from  the  company 
responsible  that  they  will  compensate  those 
people  for  the  loss  of  business,  the  loss  of 
their  homes,  for  the  cost  of  moving  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  I  may  quote  from 
Mr.  Freedman  again,  he  says: 

After  a  run-through  has  been  instituted 
there  would  still  be  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  toward  an  affected  com- 
munity. The  responsibility  would  arise  both 
at   the   provincial    and   the   federal    level. 

The  obligation  of  a  province  to  take 
action  for  the  salvation  of  one  of  its  muni- 
cipalities is  hardly  disputable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  provincial-municipal  relationship 
is  direct.  In  the  second  place,  and  no  less 
important  from  the  practical  standpoint,  the 
municipality's  problem  is  one  lying  on 
the  province's  doorstep.  Very  often  it 
would  be  the  province  which  would  have 
to  take  the  initiative,  drawing  the  Dominion 
in  as  well. 

The  latter's  responsibility  derives  not 
only  from  its  constitutional  control  over 
the  national  railways,  but  also  from  the 
simple   fact   that   a   community    adversely 


affected  by  a  run-through  lies  within  the 
nation  no  less  than  within  the  province. 
Both,  therefore,  are  involved. 

He  further  states: 

Action  to  place  the  town's  municipal 
or  debenture  debt  on  a  more  realistic  and 
equitable  level,  would  not  be  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  province  concerned. 
Then,  too,  wise  policies  at  both  the 
national  and  local  level,  of  retraining  and 
resettlement  marked  by  adequate  moving 
and  adequate  relocation  allowances,  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  those  individuals 
whose  economic  future  in  the  town  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  operating  change. 

There  are  minimum  steps  which  must  be 
taken  in  discharge  of  the  public  responsi- 
bility of  providing  protection  against  the 
adversities  wrought  by  technological 
change. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  all 
members  of  the  Treasury  benches  to  be- 
come directly  involved  in  this  problem,  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Cabinet.  As 
surely  as  they  are  sitting  in  those  seats  over 
there,  a  town  is  going  to  die  unless  this  gov- 
ernment intervenes  with  Canadian  National 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens,  not  only  the 
employees  of  Canadian  National,  but  all  of 
the  citizens  of  Nakina  and  all  that  area  to 
the  north  that  it  serves. 

As  the  brief  that  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  points  out,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  public  money  went  into  provid- 
ing services,  access,  and  what  have  you, 
to  the  municipality  of  Nakina.  If  the  govern- 
ment allows  Canadian  National,  for  reasons 
of  efficiency,  to  eliminate  a  municipality, 
it  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  few  people 
who  will  be  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Mr. 
Freedman  says  it  has  a  responsibility  in  this 
field.  The  Ministers  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
personally  feel  they  have  some  responsibility 
in  this  field.  I  implore  each  and  every  one 
of  the  government  members  to  look  at  this 
problem,  make  themselves  aware  of  it  and 
take  some  concrete  actions  either  to  prevent 
the  run-through  or  to  assure  the  people  that 
they  will  be  compensated  adequately  for 
any  dislocation  which  results  from  the  run- 
through. 

I  would  therefore  hope  the  members  would 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and,  in  fact,  to  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Robarts),  to  make  the  strongest  repre- 
sentation possible  at  the  federal  level  to  try 
and  prevent  the  run-through.  In  the  event 
they  are  not  successful— along  with  the  efforts 
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of  many,  many  other  people  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Nakina— they  should  assure  those 
people  that  their  best  interests  will  be  looked 
after  even  if  CN  is  successful  in  initiating  a 
run-through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  question, 
another  problem  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  It  is  something  I  have  spoken 
of,  particularly  in  exchanges  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
(Mr.  Kerr),  particularly  in  the  question  period 
and  during  his  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  It 
concerns  surveys  that  are  ongoing  at  the 
present  time  in  northwestern  Ontario,  joint 
surveys  being  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  and 
Mines— I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  port- 
folio. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past,  the  Min- 
ister has  assured  this  House  that  it  was  an 
all-Canadian  survey  and  there  was  no  foreign 
or  outside  involvement  in  these  surveys.  I  am 
not  suggesting  for  one  minute,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
are  in  here  under  the  auspices  of  either  the 
federal  or  the  provincial  government,  but  I  do 
want  to  state  and  make  it  quite  clear  and 
be  quite  emphatic  that  there  are  foreign 
interests,  vitally  concerned  with  our  water 
and  our  resources;  which  are  looking  at  it 
very  greedily  and— make  no  mistake  about  it— 
when  they  finally  pollute  what  little  bit  of 
fresh  water  they  have  left,  they  will  be  up 
here  after  ours. 

I  want  to  put  on  the  record  a  letter  that 
was  received  by  one  of  my  constituents  from 
The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Lake  Sur- 
vey District  Corps  of  Engineers,  630  Federal 
Building,  Detroit,  Michigan.  They  mention 
the  person  and  I  am  not  going  to  divulge  his 
name,  but  they  say: 

Dear  sir: 

The  U.S.  lake  survey  is  investigating  ice 
conditions  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Nipigon.  Because  Mud  River  is  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Nipigon,  it  is  a 
site  from  which  information  is  needed.  The 
U.S.  lake  survey  will  provide  the  necessary 
equipment,  ice  auger  and  measuring  rule 
and  will  pay  $15  per  month  for  these 
observations. 

We  would  also  be  interested  in  any 
observations  and  measurements  from  the 
time  of  skim  ice  or  slush  ice  formation  in 
order  to  pin  down  the  time  of  freeze-ups. 
A  list  of  instructions  for  making  observa- 
tions  is   enclosed   for  your   inspection.    If 


you  are  interested  or  know  of  anyone  who 
would  be,  please  let  us  know.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  please  call  collect  at  Area 
313-226-6125  or  6152  and  ask  for  Mr. 
Assel,  or  Mr.  Marshall,  Monday  through 
Friday,  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Raymond  A.  Assel,     *^ 
Ice  and  Snow  Project 

This  is  from  The  Department  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  does  en- 
close all  the  instructions,  and  my  constituent 
was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  direct  request 
by  a  foreign  government  to  make  surveys  on 
his  behalf.  So  he  sent  the  letter  and  all  the 
instructions  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  in  Ottawa  and  asked  them  whether 
they  thought  he  should  be  getting  involved 
in  this  kind  of  a  survey.  They  advised  him 
that  they  were  not  competent  to  make  a 
decision,  but  they  would  turn  it  over  to  The 
Department  of  External  Affairs  in  Ottawa. 

He  received  no  reply  for  quite  some  time 
and  he  enquired  as  to  where  h^'s  correspon- 
dence was  and  asked  that  if  they  were  not 
going  to  take  some  action,  or  give  him  some 
direction,  would  they  return  the  correspon- 
dence to  him.  After  several  attempts  to  get 
that  information  he  did  receive  word  from 
the  Minister  of  External  Affairs'  office  which 
said: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  July  20,  1969,  requesting 
us  to  return  the  U.S.  Army  forms  and  letter 
which  you  forwarded  last  year  to  the 
RCMP,  and  which  were  subsequently 
passed  to  us. 

Unfortunately  a  thorough  search  of  both 
RCMP  and  departmental  files  has  failed  to 
produce  the  original  papers  of  which  you 
speak.  However,  we  have  come  across 
photocopies  of  the  forms  and  letters  and 
are  enclosing  them  herewith. 

We  regret  our  oversight  in  not  returning 
the  originals  to  you  last  year,  but  hopefully 
these  copies  will  serve  your  purpose. 

Under  Secretary  of  State 
For  External  Affairs. 

Following  that,  he  got  another  letter  from 
The  Department  of  External  Affairs,  after 
considerable  delay,  admitting  that  it  was  actu- 
ally not  the  proper  procedure,  but  in  view 
of  the  close  co-operation  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  he  should 
provide  the  information  to  them. 

I   just  want  to  bring  to   the   attention  of 
this  House,  and  in  particular  to  the  Minister 
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of  Energy  and  Resources  Management— and 
I  hope  he  will  read  it  in  Hansard— that  we 
are  being  studied  by  an  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  Minister,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission,  without  the  knowledge  of  On- 
tario Hydro.  Without  the  knowledge  of  any- 
body in  this  government,  we  have  a  foreign 
power  making  a  detailed  survey  of  ice  thick- 
nesses, water  levels,  something  to  do  with  a— 

An  hon.  member:  Drainage  basins! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  drainage  basins.  You  go 
into  the  north  and  you  find  there  are  people 
there  without  the  blessing  and  auspices  of 
this  government.  I  think  that  this  government 
has  the  responsibility  to  find  out  just  what 
is  going  on  within  its  borders.  Here  we  have 
a  foreign  country  coming  in— and  it  could  be 
Russia,  it  could  be  Communist  China,  it  could 
be  any  other  government— and  sending  people 
in  to  study  us,  finding  out  what  our  re- 
sources are.  And  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  government 
asserted  itself,  and  the  control  that  it  does 
have  over  its  own  resources.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  sit  idly  by  while  somebody 
comes  in  unannounced,  unhindered,  unques- 
tioned, to  study  our  resources,  without  our 
knowledge,  and  without  even  being  invited 
to  do  so. 

I  would  hope  that  this  government  would 
take  a  very,  very  dim  view  of  the  actions  of 
the  United  States.  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
do  so  directly,  I  think  that  they  should  voice 
a  protest  to  the  federal  government,  to  The 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  and  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  before  any  of  these 
studies  take  place  they  should  at  least  have 
the  decency  to  come  in  and  ask  and  explain 
their  reason  for  being  there. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
are  on  the  Treasury  benches  will  make  their 
colleagues  aware  of  this,  and  protest  to  the 
proper  people  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  is  trying  to  give 
me  a  snow  job  in  this  government;  I  do  not 
think  they  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

But,  since  I  have  brought  it  to  their  atten- 
tion, I  hope  that  they  will  take  the  necessary 


action  to  see  that  it  is  stopped— and  tell  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  U.S.  army  corps  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  conducting  our  own  surveys,  and 
any  information  that  they  want  with  regard  to 
our  resources  we  would  be  glad  to  give  to 
them,  if  we  think  it  is  in  our  interest  that 
they  should  have  it. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would  give  a  little 
more  information.  I  understand  from  what 
he  said  that  the  original  letter  which  his  con- 
stituent received  would  have  been  in  1968, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Boyer:  About  what  time?  Early  in  the 
year? 

Mr.  Stokes:  For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
member,  I  can  tell  him  that  I  have  turned  a 
copy  of  this  correspondence  over  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  I  did  so  after  posing  a  question  on 
this  subject  on  Friday.  The  Prime  Minister 
does  have  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  and 
has  promised  me  that  he  will  look  at  it.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with 
him  in  detail.  But  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  any  information  that  I  have  will  be 
available  to  this  government.  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  voice  the 
strongest  possible  protest  for  this  invasion  on 
our  privacy,  and  for  the  underhanded  way  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  chosen  to  gain  information 
of  the  resources  of  this  province  without  our 
blessing  and,  indeed,  without  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  have  two  other  topics 
that  I  did  want  to  get  into.  But,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day we  will  proceed  with  legislation  and 
further  with  the  Budget  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  today  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  our  guests,  in 
tlie  east  gallery,  are  students  from  Riverside 
High  School  in  Windsor;  and  in  both  galleries 
from  St.  John  the  Baptist  School  in  Hamilton. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  members, 
that  Mr.  Frank  Fogg,  Queen's  Printer,  is 
retiring  effective  January  1,  1970. 

Mr.  Fogg  entered  the  civil  service  in  1927 
and  shortly  thereafter  became  associated  with 
the  oflBces  of  the  Queen's  Printer.  He  was 
appointed  Queen's  Printer  in  November  of 
1960. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
elaborate  on  his  42  years  of  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  government.  Mr.  Fogg  is 
well  known  by  those  in  this  assembly  and 
outside. 

We  have  all  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  his  knowledge  and  experience  as  the 
Queen's  Printer  and  I  know  you  will  join  me 
in  wishing  him  every  success  and  happiness 
in  his  years  of  retirement. 

The  imminent  retirement  of  Mr.  Fogg  has 
prompted  the  government  to  examine  the  role 
of  the  Queen's  Printer  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  soon  to  be  implemented  programme  of 
the  Queen's  Publisher. 

I  need  not  recite  the  functions  of  the 
Queen's  Printer— I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  scope  of  these  activities. 

I  will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  to 
outline  the  functions  of  the  Queen's  Pub- 
lisher, inasmuch  as  this  activity  is  shortly  to 
be  introduced  as  a  new  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Queen's  Publisher  will  be  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  consulting  services  in  the 
creative  arts  of  editorial  writing  and  graphics. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Queen's 
Publisher  will  be  to  promote  and  assist  in 
the  development  and  establishment  of  a 
uniformly  high   standard  of  the  design   and 
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editorial  content  of  all  Ontario  government 
publications. 

In  conjunction  with  these  services  a  central 
bookstore  will  provide  an  outlet  for  publica- 
tions. This  central  operation  will  provide  for 
the  cataloguing,  efficient  distribution  and 
storage  of  government  publications. 

I  should  mention  that  the  listing  of  the 
central  bookstore  catalogue  is  near  comple- 
tion and  we  anticipate  that  the  central  book- 
store—to be  located  in  the  Macdonald  Block 
—will  be  operational  early  in  the  New  Year. 

I  would  stress  that  the  changes  contem- 
plated in  the  printing  and  publishing  areas  do 
not  represent  any  deviation  from  present  gov- 
ernment policy  of  using  commercial  printing 
services. 

In  considering  the  potential  scope  of  the 
Queen's  Printer  and  Publisher,  we  are  fortun- 
ate to  have,  in  government  service,  one  whose 
capabilities  and  knowledge  extend  to  these 
fields  of  endeavour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Kinmond  as 
Queen's  Printer  and  Publisher  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  next. 

Mr.  Kinmond  is  currently  Co-ordinator  of 
Press  Relations  for  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts). 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  elected  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly  when  I  wish  Mr. 
Kinmond  every  success  in  his  new  position. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  committee  on  mutual 
funds  and  investment  contracts. 

This  report  was  made  available  on  a 
Canada-wide  basis  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of 
this  week.  I  have  already  arranged  for  copies 
to  be  delivered  to  all  members  of  this  House 
through  the  legislative  post  office. 

The  study  was  commissioned  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Premiers  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada  in  August  1966,  acting 
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on  a  recommendation  of  the  Canadian  Securi- 
ties Commissioners.  In  November  1966,  the 
federal  government  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  study  and  add  their  support  to  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  The  committee  was  thus 
able  to  make  recommendations  to  all  eleven 
jurisdictions  in  Canada  concerning  legislation 
and  regulations  applicable  to  certain  financial 
institutions. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  make  note  of 
the  willingness  of  all  jurisdictions  in  Canada 
to  lend  financial  support  and  personnel  to 
this  study  which  is  an  excellent  indication  of 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  co-operation 
in  the  regulation  of  our  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Kimber,  QC,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission,  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  study  committee.  When 
Mr.  Kimber  left  this  post  to  assume  his  new 
position  as  president  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  his  duties  were  assumed  by  Mr, 
G.  E.  Grundy,  FCA,  then  vice-chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  now 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  Registrar  of 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations. 

Members  of  the  committee  were:  Marc 
Lalonde,  QC,  federal  government;  Louis  de 
B.  Grovel,  QC,  province  of  Quebec;  W.  S. 
Irwin,  province  of  British  Columbia;  K.  P. 
Lawton,  QC,  province  of  New  Brunswick; 
G.  H.  Rose,  QC,  province  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Tapley,  representing  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  was  a  member  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  committee  work  but  un- 
fortunately had  to  withdraw  due  to  pressure 
of  other  duties. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Baillie  of  Ontario,  the  director 
of  the  study,  and  Mr.  Claude  Bruneau  of 
Quebec,  associate  director,  made  an  excel- 
lent team  and  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
organizing  and  administering  the  study.  The 
province  of  Ontario  provided  the  administra- 
tive services  required  and  acted  as  bankers 
for  the  study. 

I  am  certainly  not  able  at  this  time  to 
make  comment  on  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report,  however,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  the  House  that  already  a  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  legislative  action.  This  com- 
mittee will  have  representatives  from  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Aff^airs,  Department  of  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics, Ontario  Securities  Commission,  and 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

This  committee  will  be  supported  by  ad- 
visers from  industry  representing  the  legal, 
accounting  and  economic  professions. 


Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  reason  we  have  state- 
ments by  the  Ministry  before  oral  questions 
is  to  give  the  hon.  members  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  later. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister, 

Do  recent  statements  attributed  to  him  that 
the  ten  per  cent  charge  may  be  placed— and 
according  to  recent  surveys  it  is  being  placed 
by  75  per  cent  of  the  doctors  in  this  province 
—does  his  statement  indicating  that  this  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  deterrent  charge  represent 
government  policy  or  a  change  in  government 
policy? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  represents  a  change 
in  government  policy.  I  made  this  comment 
during  a  freewheeling  discussion  programme 
on  radio.  It  was  not  contained  in  any  state- 
ment I  had  worked  out  carefully  as  a 
statement  of  government  policy. 

I  mentioned  that  the  ten  per  cent  was 
looked  upon  as  a  deterrent,  I  was  being  ques- 
tioned on  this  radio  programme  about  Medi- 
care and  OHSIP  generally,  and  I  made  the 
comment  that  I  think  it  does  act  as  a  deter- 
rent. As  a  matter  of  fact  I  said  on  the  same 
programme  that  I  believe  Mr.  Munro,  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  had 
made  the  same  comment  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  various  discussions  that 
have  taken  place;  and  I  have  also  seen  this 
opinion  expressed  at  other  times. 

That  was  the  opinion  I  expressed  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  not  a  change  in  government 
policy,  it  was  simply  a  comment  on  the  eff^ect 
of  the  ten  per  cent  charge. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  is 
the  Prime  Minister  aware  of  the  serious  con- 
notation of  accepting  the  need  for  a  deterrent 
to  the  use  of  the  medical  insurance  pro- 
gramme in  Ontario?  Is  he  aware  that  when 
he  uses  that  phrase  it  indicates  the  govern- 
ment policy  has  changed  from  what  was  pre- 
viously understood,  and  that  it  now  is 
emphasizing  and  strengthening  pressures  that 
would  keep  people  from  using  the  full  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  practitioners? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  keeps  people  from  using  the  full 
range  of  medical  services  they  may  want.  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  to  assess 
where  the  escalating  costs  of  this  programme 
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are  going  to  go.  Experience  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions has  been  that  they  can,  if  not  very  care- 
fully watched,  very  easily  get  out  of  hand. 

It  was  more  or  less  in  that  connotation  that 
I  made  the  comment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  further 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis). 

Is  it  correct  that  $15  million  should  be 
available  as  of  January  1  for  assistance  in 
the  provision  of  French  language  instruction 
according  to  federal-provincial  agreements 
that  were  discussed  during  the  last  few  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  amount  actually  is;  and  I 
rather  gathered  from  the  discussions  that  the 
hon.  member  overheard  yesterday  in  Ottawa 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  amount 
had  not  been  finally  settled.  Until  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  check  further  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the 
sum  actually  is.  He  may  be  aware  of  what 
that  sum  is,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  I  read  it  somewhere. 

Yes,  further  to  that  question:  would  those 
moneys  be  payable  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  of  the  province,  or  would  they 
be  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  have  a  little  difficulty,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  conditions  which  the  federal 
government  is  attaching  to  payment  of  these 
funds,  although  I  know  there  are  conditions. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  we  would 
put  whatever  funds  came  from  the  federal 
government  into  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund.  In  other  words,  our  usual  practice  in 
receiving  money  for  this  type  of  programme 
from  the  federal  government  is  to  put  it  into 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  and  then  the 
department,  whatever  department  is  con- 
cerned, would  make  its  demand  upon  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund. 

As  I  say  the  federal  government,  and  the 
hon.  member  may  have  heard  it  discussed 
yesterday,  the  federal  government  is  placing 
certain  restrictions  on  the  payment  of  these 
funds,  I  suppose  to  insure  that  they  go  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  intend  them. 
Whether  those  conditions  might  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  deal  with  this  money  in 
a  manner  other  than  we  ordinarily  would,  I 
am  not  certain. 

Once  again,  I  think  for  the  detail  of  these 
matters  the  members  would  have  to  wait 
to  ask  the  Minister  of  Education. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  way  of  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion: in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  Ontario 
delegation  yesterday  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  indicated  that  this  programme  was  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  can  we  assume  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  an  on-going  pro- 
gramme, that  he  feels  our  programme  can 
fit  in,  that  he  is  not  having  the  formula  dif- 
ficulties that  Nova  Scotia  revealed  they  were 
having  and  that  Ontario  will  get  its  share  of 
the  money  whatever  that  amount  of  money 
may  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  did 
not  make  a  contribution  during  this  discus- 
sion yesterday  because,  Ontario  feels  that 
it  can  meet  the  conditions,  that  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming  and  the  programmes  are 
under  way. 

Now,  the  money  will  not  be  payable  until 
January  1,  1970,  so  we  will  have  to  meet 
the  cost  up  to  that  time  ourselves.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  the  programme  back-dated, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  be.  We  are  quite  certain 
we  can  meet  their  conditions  and  that  we  will 
receive  our  share. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Another  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  having  to  do  with  municipal 
matters:  in  view  of  his  announcement  that  a 
gathering  involving  municipal  representatives 
with  the  leaders  of  the  government  is 
planned  for,  I  believe  March  of  next  year, 
would  he  reconsider  his  stand  that  municipal 
representatives  should  not  in  fact  meet  on 
a  trilateral  basis  with  the  government  of 
Canada  and  the  government  of  Ontario  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  cities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  reconsider  my  stand.  I  was 
asked— once  again  at  a  press  conference  by  a 
CBC  reporter,  I  guess  on  television— what  I 
thought  about  this  idea.  Once  again,  I  had 
not  seen  the  statement  which  was  issued, 
by  whoever  issued  it.  I  had  heard  nothing 
about  it  prior  to  that  moment  in  time,  so  I 
ventured  the  statement  that  we  were  already 
pretty  busy  with  various  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  just  at  that  moment  I  did  not 
see  much  virtue  in  such  a  meeting. 

Now  that  the  member  has  asked  me  the 
question,  I  suppose  I  should  elucidate  to 
some  extent. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  indication 
whatsoever  that  the  federal  government  is  at 
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all  interested  in  convening  such  a  meeting. 
Second,  we  have  a  number  of  conferences 
going  on  and  in  prospect.  We  are  having 
another  federal-provincial  conference  in 
February  to  deal  with  matters  of  some  con- 
sequence; we  have  been  planning  this  pro- 
vincial-municipal meeting  for  some  consider- 
able time,  I  told  the  municipal  associations 
when  they  were  in  to  see  the  Cabinet  some 
weeks  ago  that  we  were  planning  such  a 
meeting. 

So  I  would  think  the  whole  idea  of  a 
meeting  between  the  municipalities  of  Can- 
ada, the  government  of  Canada  and  the  ten 
provincial  governments,  if  this  is  what  is 
contemplated— and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is, 
because  I  have  not  really  seen  the  formal 
statement  as  to  what  is  intended— but  if  that 
is  what  is  contemplated,  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  going  to  require  an 
enormous  amount  of  thought  as  to  the  form 
it  is  to  take,  who  is  to  be  there,  when  it  is 
to  be  held  and  what  would  be  on  the  agenda. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  our  urban  problems  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  am  quite  certain  we  all  agree  that 
the  federal  government  some  time,  some 
place,  somehow  is  going  to  have  to  enter  into 
this— either  that  or  broaden  out  the  tax 
fields  of  which  they  are  now  so  jealous,  as 
far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned  and  let 
us  have  a  little  elbow  room.  If  they  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that,  I  suppose  we  must  look 
to  them  to  provide  some  financial  help  to  our 
cities. 

But  a  conference  such  as  is  contemplated 
would,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  great  deal  of 
research  before  it  could  be  held.  Whether 
the  member  agrees  or  disagrees,  the  fact  is 
there  is  no  constitutional  relationship  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  that  is  a  difiEerent  objection 
to  the  one  the  Prime  Minister  voiced  earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  all  right,  but  I- 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Prune  Minister  does  not 
want  to  stand  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  standing  on 
that,  I  am  simply  stating  that  this  is  a  fact. 

Now,  as  I  say,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
may  agree  or  disagree  witli  the  propriety  of 
that  situation,  but  that  is  in  fact  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  constitutional  relationship. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  is  what  the  cities 
are  after.  It  may  be  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time  this  is  something  that  should  be 
examined.  But  I  still  say  to  the  member  that 


at  this  moment  in  time  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional relationship,  so  that  it  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  saying  are  you  in  favour  of 
having  such  a  conference.  It  really  gets  down 
to  what  the  relationships  are  going  to  be 
among  the  federal  government,  the  provinces 
and  our  cities;  are  they  going  to  remain  as 
they  are  or  are  they  going  to  be  changed? 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  it  again 
now,  that  we  would  welcome  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  in  dealing  with  many 
of  our  urban  problems.  But  we  suggest  that 
assistance  can  very  well  be  handled  through 
existing  mechanisms.  I  think  we  would  have 
to  proceed  very  carefully  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  contemplate  altering,  or  interrupting,  the 
relationships  that  presently  exist  between  the 
provincial  governments  of  this  country  and 
the  cities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question:  can 
the  Premier  see  any  constitutional  objection 
for  a  request  from  Ontario  to  the  government 
of  Canada  calling  for  a  conference  on  muni- 
cipal matters  at  some  time  when  it  could  be 
convened,  and  then  for  the  Premier  to  up- 
grade the  representation  from  the  munici- 
palities which  was  already  in  the  Ontario 
group,  so  that  they  could  take  a  place  at  the 
front  seat  of  the  table  with  the  Premier  and 
with  his  colleagues  the  other  Premiers  and 
Prime  Minister?  In  that  way  the  discussions 
might  take  place  more  or  less  under  the  wing 
of  the  province  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
problem  that  some  people  feel  exists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  constitutional  difficulty  in 
the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
government  discussing,  at  any  time,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  any  more  than  we  have 
any  constitutional  difficulty  discussing  any 
other  topic  we  might  choose.  So  my  answer 
to  the  member's  last  supplementary  question 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question,  and  I  suppose  this  is  coming  at  the 
issue  in  another  way:  in  view  of  the  opinion 
that  a  pragmatic  solution  to  an  urgent  prob- 
lem is  perhaps  the  best  guide  to  constitu- 
tional reform,  would  the  Prime  Minister  not, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  involve  the  leaders  of  the  muni- 
cipalities in  a  conference,  and  indeed  lend 
the  weight  of  his  office  to  holding  such  a 
conference  in  the  hope  that  we  can  come  up 
with  solutions  that  may  or  may  not  provide 
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suggestions  for  constitutional   refomi  for  our 
second  century? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
government's  approach  in  all  these  problems 
has  been  completely  pragmatic.  I  think  our 
approach  is  that  if  there  is  a  task  to  be  done 
we  will  find  a  way  of  doing  it,  so  that  cer- 
tainly I  think  we  can  find  a  way  to  do  this. 

But  I  think  the  place  for  us  to  start  is  to 
hold  this  meeting  we  have  already  booked 
and  which  we  control  and  which  will  be 
under  our  auspices.  This  will  probably  be  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  we  have 
already  indicated  to  the  municipal  organiza- 
tions what  we  have  in  mind.  We  will  do  some 
more  intensive  planning  with  them  on  what 
the  agenda  is  to  be,  and  after  we  have  had 
that  meeting  we  can  see  what  will  happen. 
But  certainly  we  can  go  ahead  immediately 
as  we  see  fit.  I  do  not  detect  any  great  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
at  the  moment  to  get  involved  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  would  respond. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  they  are  pulling 
out  of  urban  renewal,  the  member  knows  that; 
and  they  are  casting  out  as  many  other  pro- 
grammes as  possible.  So  just  what  is  their 
position? 

We  will  go  ahead  in  the  areas  in  which  we 
have  jurisdiction  and  power;  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt  in  the  \\'orld  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  in  due  course  be  drawn  into  the 
discussion,  and  I  would  hope  will  make  some 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  dearly  love  that  contribution  to  be 
a  little  more  elbow  room  in  the  direct  tax 
fields  for  which  we  have  been  asking  fox 
some  years.  We  will  have  the  report  of  the 
tax  structure  committee,  probably  in  the  next 
month  or  so,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  become 
very  apparent  that  the  federal  government  is 
heading  for  huge  surpluses  while  the  provin- 
cial governments  and  the  municipalities  are 
heading  for  big  deficits.  Now  it  is  a  real 
question  as  to  how  long  we  can  adjust  it- 
Interjection  by  an  lion,  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  member  would 
listen  once  in  while,  but— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  I  do  not  have 
to  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  know  the  member 
does  not  have  to  listen;  I  do  not  think  he 
knows  how  to  listen! 

Now,  just  let  me  tell  him— 


Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  No  cour- 
tesy at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  does  the  member  mean, 
courtesy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  let  me  tell  the  hon. 

member! 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  go  on  in  this  country  with  this  im- 
balance. If  the  federal  government  does  not 
want  us  to  do  these  things  and  therefore  will 
not  pennit  us  tax  room  to  do  them,  maybe 
the  federal  government  wants  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  themselves.  But  somehow 
or  other  we— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Get  them  involved! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  going  to  have  to 
match  up  responsibilities  and  revenues  in  this 
country,  somehow  or  other! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition completed  his  questions? 

Mr.   Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
question  I  would  address  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree). 

With  regard  to  the  report  on  mutual  funds 
which  has  just  come  down,  is  the  government 
in  a  position  to  give  us  any  reaction  at  the 
moment  to  the  fact  that  half  of  the  funds 
gathered  by  mutual  funds  leave  this  country 
and  go  to  the  United  States?  If  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  position  to  indicate  its  reaction 
to  that  rather  startling  fact,  would  some  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  this  situation  by 
the  committee  that  the  Minister  has  indicated 
is  going  to  be  established  to  study  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
give  the  member  any  reaction  to  this  report, 
because  it  was  made  public  while  we  were 
in  Ottawa  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  it. 

Even  though  Ontario  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  instituting  this  study  and  the  con- 
duct of  it,  it  is  a  Canada-wide  study  and  the 
report  was  released  on  a  Canada-wide  basis. 
Certainly  I  am  in  no  position  to  comment  on 
it  at  this  time. 

Although  the  point  the  hon.  member  makes 
is  one  that  I  am  quite  sure  will  receive  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  know,  really,  what  one 
can  do  about  it.  It  is  not  a  statistic  to  hearten 
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one  particularly;  it  is  a  matter  which  I  agree 
should  receive  intensive  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  second  question, 
which  in  the  absence  of  other  Ministers  I 
would  like  to  put  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  view  of  evidence  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  of  civil  servants  who  have  been— 
and  I  use  the  word  advisedly— "demoted"  from 
a  temporary  position  to  per  diem  employees, 
thereby  losing  fringe  benefits,  may  I  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  how  widespread  this  practice 
is  in  the  civil  service  today  and  what  justifi- 
cation can  there  be  for  demoting  a  person 
from  a  category  of  temporary  employee?  He 
continues  to  do  the  same  work  and  yet  is 
deprived  of  normal  fringe  benefits  for  an 
employee- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  this  not  be  more 
appropriately  addressed  to  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  civil  service,  who  is  in  the  House, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
address  it  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  some  examples 
of  this  particular  practice,  which  I  would  take 
up  with  the  commission.  There  are  sessional 
people  who  are  brought  in  on  a  per  diem 
basis  and  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis.  Is 
the  member  talking  about  this  practice  com- 
ing into  the  civil  service  generally? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  not  essentially.  I  am 
talking  about  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  if  the  member  can 
give  me  some  specific  cases,  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  get  him  some  specific  answers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question,  which 
again,  I  am  going  to  put  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter because  it  obviously  involves  a  number  of 
departments  and  their  relationship  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

In  view  of  a  question  put  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  in  the  federal  House  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  in  which  he  was  asked  whether  it 
was  the  position  of  the  government  that  the 
Ontario  and  municipal  governments  involved 
should  not  be  consulted  as  to  their  views,  or 
have  any  say,  concerning  the  location  of  the 
site  of  the  proposed  airport  for  Metro  Toronto; 
and  in  view  of  the  reply  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  that  he  had  already  discussed  that 
with  the  provincial  government  and  at  the 
request  of  the  provincial  government  of  On- 
tario had  refrained  from  direct  involvement 
with  the  municipalities;  may  I  ask  the  Prime 


Minister:  one,  is  that  an  accurate  statement 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  asked  the  fed- 
eral government  to  have  no  direct  involve- 
ment with  any  municipalities?  And  if  so,  does 
the  Prime  Minister  not  feel  that  there  is 
need  for  some  sort  of  a  co-ordinating  body 
and  that  this  level  of  government,  being  the 
intermediate  level  of  government,  should  take 
action  to  set  up  that  co-ordinating  body  so 
that  you  can  have  consultation  rather  than 
unilateral  action  and  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  basis  the  federal  Minister 
of  Transport  made  that  statement.  Certainly 
it  is  not  government  policy  and  no  such 
statement  emanated  from  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  who  is  in  Ottawa 
today  at  yet  another  federal-provincial  con- 
ference dealing  with  finances,  has  through  his 
department  been  dealing  with  the  federal 
government  in  relation  to  the  proposed  loca- 
tion. I  believe  there  have  been  several  meet- 
ings of  an  intra-govemment  committee  dealing 
with  the  location  of  this  airport.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  certainly  would  not  be  the  posi- 
tion of  this  government  that  the  municipalities 
would  not  be  consulted,  because  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  establishment  of  a  new  airport 
besides  the  one  being  contemplated  are  just 
so  enormous  that  everybody,  at  every  level 
of  government,  is  bound  to  be  involved. 

It  probably  will  end  up  involving  most  of 
the  departments  of  this  government  as  well. 
Even  though  the  federal  government  may 
have  the  final  jurisdiction  over  where  it  goes, 
we  will  inevitably  be  in  the  position  of  pro- 
viding roads,  sewers,  water  and  transportation 
of  various  kinds.  With  the  resultant  growth 
of  population  around  an  airport  there  will  be 
the  question  of  schools  and  health— the  whole 
works.  This  is  bound  to  aflPect  the  munici- 
palities in  the  area. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  this 
remark  by  the  Minister  of  Transport.  I  do 
not  know  who  said  what  to  him,  or  one  of 
his  officials,  to  have  him  draw  this  conclusion; 
but  certainly  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  exclude  municipalities  from  these 
discussions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supplement- 
aiy  question:  have  the  negotiations  that  have 
gone  on  between  the  provincial  government 
and  the  federal  government  been  expanded  to 
involve  the  municipalities  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  the  site  for  the  airport? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid   I   do    not  know.   All   I   know   is   they 
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have  been  meeting  and  the  information  I 
have  is  that  the  meetings  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  specifics  on  what  they  have  dis- 
cussed and  with  whom,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
know. 

I  think  they  have  been  discussing  alternate 
sites,  I  think  that  has  been  part  of  it.  They 
have  not  been  looking  at  just  one  place. 

It  may  be— and  here  I  am  speculating— it 
may  be  the  time  has  not  come  when  it  is 
definite  enough  to  get  down  to  the  munici- 
palities that  might  be  involved.  I  can  only 
assure  the  member  that  sooner  or  later  they 
are  going  to  be  involved,  and  involved  deeply. 
They  will  have  to  be  consulted  and  I  am 
certain  that  we  will  consult  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  final  question 
which  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

In  view  of  public  statements  and  releases 
in  the  last  few  days  indicating  that— to  give 
just  two  examples— Loblaws'  profits  have  gone 
up  from  $2,032,000  to  $3,700,000  in  the  past 
year  and  Oshawa  Wholesale  from  $3,100,000 
to  $4,484,000,  would  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
sider an  examination  of  the  prices,  the  in- 
crease in  prices,  at  least  in  the  food  field 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  take  a  look  at  the 
broader  field  of  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  action  the  Ontario  Food  Council 
is  taking  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  food 
prices. 

To  relate  this  question  to  the  problem  of 
inflation,  I  think  we  are  all  very  concerned. 
I  know  this  was  a  matter  of  some  discussion 
in  the  last  few  days  in  Ottawa,  in  perhaps  an 
informal  way. 

I  would  like  to  see  what  ideas,  opinions, 
courses  of  action  and  recommendations  might 
come  out  of  the  committee  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  established.  It  is  expected  to 
report  within  a  relatively  short  time  and  is 
looking  at  the  whole  area  of  inflation  and 
possible  voluntary  wage  and  price  increases 
and  things  of  that  nature.  Members  of  that 
committee  have  been  right  across  Canada 
and  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  course 
of  action  for  us  would  be  to  wait  to  see  what 
their  decisions  are. 

Then  there  is  the  conference  that  has  been 
called,  I  believe  for  February  16,  dealing 
with  the  economic  state  of  the  country,  which 
of  course  includes  this  whole  question  of  in- 
flation. 


Is  Smith  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  that 
federal  committee?  In  any  event,  he  is  a 
professor  from  Alberta. 

I  would  think  this  whole  matter  is  going 
to  get  a  national  airing  at  that  time,  which  to 
my  mind  would  be  much  more  effective  than 
anything  we  might  be  able  to  do  as  a  prov- 
ince. We  occupy  only  one  part  of  the 
country;  there  are  nine  other  provinces  and, 
frankly,  inflation  has  become  a  national 
problem. 

We  will  have  to  play  our  role  in  whatever 
ultimate  decisions  are  made  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  to  control  inflation.  If  it  falls  to  us 
to  do  certain  things  that  need  to  be  done, 
that  the  federal  government  cannot  do,  why 
of  course  we  will  stand  ready  to  play  our 
part. 

But  certainly  inflation  is  being  examined, 
now,  on  a  national  basis;  and  we  think  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
final  supplementary  question:  since  the  federal 
investigations  are  focusing  on  the  causes  of 
inflation  in  the  area  of  the  wages  and  income 
crisis  but  not  profits,  I  raise  this  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  attention— is  an  increase  in 
profits  in  one  year  ranging  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  the  Prime  Minister's  view,  not  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  inflation?  Will  he,  through 
the  offices  of  this  government,  not  see  that 
this  other  factor  contributing  to  inflation  is 
brought  into  the  studies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  bound  to  be  a 
factor  and  it  will  be  included  in  whatever 
study  is  made  of  this  matter.  After  all  the 
three  things  go  hand  in  hand:  price  control, 
wage  control  and  the  control  of  excess  profits. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  that  admission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  my  gracious,  all 
the  member  needs  to  do  is  look  at  what  went 
on  during  World  War  II.  These  were  the 
three  elements  that  were  controlled  then. 

I  thought  this  was  pretty  elementary  my- 
self. How  are  you  going  to  control  wages 
and  prices  and  not  control  profits?  This  is 
the  A,  B,  C  of  Economics,  twenty,  is  it  not? 
So  that  I  am  quite  certain  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  will  be  considered,  along  with  the 
other  two. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  My 
gracious;  that  is  a  tough  statement! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  it  not  though— my 
gracious!  I  have  other  expletives  stronger 
than  that  for  stronger  occasions. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  television 
viewers  captive  of  the  CBC,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Prime  Minister  about  two  aspects  of 
the  constitutional  conference,  and  particularly 
his  views  concerning  them. 

First,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether,  in 
the  light  of  the  habit  or  the  practice  of  certain 
of  the  provincial  Premiers  to  dwell  at  great 
length  upon  specific  problems  that  affect  their 
own  provinces— for  example,  Mr.  Thatcher's 
emphasis  upon  the  freight  rate  structure- 
does  he  think  that  distraction  in  regard  to 
special  interest  problems  furthers  the  task  of 
constitutional  reform,  or  does  it  in  fact  re- 
tard the  day  when  the  Canadian  people  might 
expect  to  have  some  wide-ranging  change  in 
their  constitution? 

If  he  has  that  one,  I  should  like  at  the 
same  time  to  ask  the  other  question  that  is 
very  important  to  me. 

Did  he  feel,  as  the  head  writers  of 
journalese  put  it  in  almost  all  the  English 
language  dailies,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  the  government  of  Quebec  in  the 
stand  it  took  in  regard  to  direct  payment  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare  was,  in  their  words, 
"isolated  from  the  nine  other  provinces"?  I 
should  like  to  know,  was  there  a  cleavage 
there?  Were  in  fact  nine  provinces  ganging 
up  on  Quebec  and  was  Quebec  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  country?  That  is  the 
way  the  CEC  depicted  it  to  us,  in  the  very 
simplistic  coverage  the  network  gave  to  it. 
And  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  leader  of 
the  government  what  he  felt  about  that 
aspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  start 
with  question  one:  I  think  many  of  us  were 
a  little  disappointed  at  the  difficulties  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
in  keeping  the  conference  on  the  agenda  the 
first  day.  That  is  probably  the  nicest  way  I 
can  put  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  who  cover  these 
conferences  from  the  provinces  that  are  far 
away  from  Ottawa  face  a  somewhat  different 
problem  perhaps  than  does  the  province  of 
Ontario  or  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  have 
the  capital  of  our  country  situated  within 
our  province,  we  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  government  of  Canada,  and  I 
think  the  people  of  Ontario  understand  that 
these  last  few  days  were  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  constitutional  matters. 


But  in  discussion  with  people  from  other 
provinces,  it  is  made  clear  to  me  the  people 
there  perhaps  feel  if  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
ference held  in  the  capital  city  and  the 
leader  of  their  provincial  government  is  con- 
ferring with  the  leader  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, he  should  not  come  away  from  that 
conference  without  pressing  certain  matters 
which  may  not  be  constitutional  but  which 
those  people  consider  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  them. 

Now,  that  is  the  dilemma  in  which  some 
leaders  of  provincial  governments  find  them- 
selves and  I  must  admit  they  have  some  of 
my  sympathy,  although  I  must  admit,  too, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  had  some  of 
my  sympathy  because  it  is  not  easy  to  chair 
a  meeting  when  people  at  the  meeting  will 
not  stay  on  the  agenda.  When  you  have  a 
fixed  amount  of  time  to  deal  with  many  com- 
plicated matters,  it  does  not  help  if  the  dis- 
cussion  ranges   over   all    things. 

One  answer  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  type 
of  conference  we  are  going  to  have  in  Feb- 
ruary when  we  vdll  not  discuss  a  single 
constitutional  issue.  We  will  be  discussing 
what  might  be  termed  bread  and  butter  issues, 
call  them  what  you  will,  and  there  are  many 
of  them.  We  picked  on  three  we  thought 
might  be  a  good  and  sufficient  number  for 
that  conference.  There  are  many,  many  others, 
includ  ng  freight  rates,  the  sale  of  wheat,  and 
the  causeway  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  They 
are  matters  that  may  not  be  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  residents  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  but  which  are  of  enormous  concern 
to  the  people  of  some  other  province. 

In  relation  to  the  second  question,  I  felt 
it  was  rather  unfortimate  that  the  reporting 
was  as  it  was,  concerning  the  events  of  the 
first  day  of  the  conference.  The  situation 
briefly  was  this.  Quebec  does  not  want  the 
government  of  Canada  paying  direcdy  to 
individuals  in  that  province.  Well  now,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  making  these  payments  to  the 
residents  of  Ontario  for  many,  many  years  and 
it  is  not  a  position  we  could  accept  if  they 
have  been  doing  it  all  these  years  without 
constitutional  power. 

Nor  do  we  think  if  they  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  we  should  take  it  away 
from  them. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  I  do  not 
think  Ontario  would  take  a  very  strong  stand 
if  a  different  arrangement  were  worked  out 
for  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  this 
country  are  dealt  with  differently  every  day 
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of  the  week  and  have  been  since  the  first  day 
of  July,  1867,  so  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
nine  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
being  against  Quebec.  We  did  not  agree  with 
Quebec,  in  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
federal  government's  constitutional  power  to 
make  those  payments  taken  away  from  them, 
as  Quebec  asks,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
one  of  the  provinces  would  disagree  if  some 
arrangement  can  be  worked  out  which  will 
satisfy  Quebec's  particular  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  would  the  Premier  call 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  call  it.  I  would  keep  away  from  some 
of  the  terms  which  have  caused  so  much 
trouble  in  the  past,  they  were  inaccurate— and 
in  my  opinon  a  red  herring— which  did  not 
get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  at  all.  They 
distorted  the  whole  thing  and  the  thinking  of 
people  generally.  You  know,  the  mere  fact  of 
equalization- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Journalese. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  whatever  it  is— 
politicalese,  too,  because  it  got  all  mixed  up 
in  elections  and  all  sorts  of  things  and  it 
really  distorted  the  whole  problem  and  the 
whole  picture  considerably. 

Xhe  mere  fact  that  we  have  a  whole  range 
of  equalization  payments  across  this  country 
simply  means  we  are  treating  different  parts 
of  the  country  differently  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  who  will  accept  that?  Certainly 
Ontario  has  no  objection  to  this.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  my  friend  Mr.  Bennett  from 
British  Columbia  has  no  objection  to  it.  He 
may  not  want  it  in  his  province  but  I  do  not 
think  he  would  care  if  we  were  able  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  that  would  satisfy  the 
people  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Premer  and  he  seem  to  get 
along  pretty  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sometimes  we  do  and 
sometimes  we  do  not,  but  I  like  his  province 
because  he  has  great  fishing  out  there  and  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Premier  does  not  get  along 
with  Smallwood  too  welll 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Smallwood  and  I 
are  pretty  good  friends,  too,  you  know.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  his  fishing  lodge 
on  one  of  his  great  salmon  rivers— he  is  that 
good  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  accepted  his 


hospitality  and  I  went  down  there  and  had  a 
wonderful  time. 

So  you  see  really  we  all  get  along  pretty 
well  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
not  many  arguments  among  the  Premiers, 
there  really  are  not,  and  I  want  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
the  provinces  lining  up  against  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

I  think  we  are  very  anxious  to  find  a  way 
of  making  an  accommodation,  and  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
do  not  care  how  long  we  argue  it  but  eventu- 
ally this  is  what  we  will  come  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  they  did  100  years 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  what  they  did 
100  years  ago  and  certainly  we  need  lots  of 
fluidity  and  flexibility,  and  a  little  bit  of  free 
thinking  and  not  too  much  rigidity  and  we 
will  solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  views 
of  the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  constitution  which  to  my 
mind  are  unconstitutional,  but  the  premise  of 
our  old  democratic  system  is  representation 
by  population.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  have 
the  Prime  Minister  of  P.E.I,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  ask- 
ing a  question  supplementary- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Yes  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  If  the  member  would 
ask— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  view  of  tlie  Prime  Minis- 
ter insofar  as— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  was  in  con- 
nection with  television  coverage.  Now  if  the 
hon.  member  wishes  to  ask  a  question  supple- 
mentary to  that  he  may.  Otherwise  he  does 
not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  have  been  here  the 
last  hour,  and  I  have  not  heard  television 
mentioned  at  all.  I  am  talking  about  the 
constitutional  conference,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  then  the  hon.  member  is 
out  of  order.  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
now  indicates  he  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  wonder  if  the 
Premier  would  clarify  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada— we  want  to  make 
the  sales  tax  legal? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  ask- 
ing a  supplementary  question.  The  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  do  you  sort  these  things 
out  in  your  own  mind? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  his  job,  as  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  may  point  out  to  these 
two  hon,  members,  the  member  for  Sudbury 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  about  his  reaction 
to  the  CBC  television  coverage  of  the  confer- 
ence and  certain  things  connected  with  it- 
Mr.  Sargent:  How  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  things? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No— and  two  other  hon.  mem- 
bers have  endeavoured  to  tack  another  ques- 
tion on  that.  In  due  course  if  the  time  allows 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  their 
questions.  The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for  the 
Minister. 

What  steps  has  the  air  pollution  control 
branch  taken  to  eliminate  the  fog  or  the  smog, 
or  the  smoke,  near  the  Cornwall  industrial 
dump,  near  Highway  401,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  accidents,  several  of  them 
fatal? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
formation is  that  early  last  year— I  am  sorry, 
this  year— in  January,  as  a  result  of  inspec- 
tions and  complaints  by  the  OPP  and  repre- 
sentatives of  air  management  branch,  that 
particular  dump,  the  burning  from  that  par- 
ticular dump,  was  ordered  stopped. 

However,  on  October  29  this  year,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  there  was  burning  and  this 
caused  the  accident  I  think  to  which  the  hon. 
members  refers  that  was  reported  in  the  press. 
Our  information  is  that  the  accident  could 
very  well  have  been  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  fog  and  smoke  from  the  dump  and 
since  that  time  we  have  again  ordered  that 


under  no  circumstances  should  open  burning 
be  conducted  at  this  dump. 

We  now  ha\'e  an  air  management  office  in 
this  area,  I  believe  in  Kingston,  and  we  will 
have  continuous  surveillance  and  certainly 
continuous  liaison  with  the  OPP  to  see  that 
there  is  no  burning. 

Mr.  Burr:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker— until  the  mystery  of  the  smog 
has  been  solved,  because  it  is  still  apparently 
a  problem- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  should  be 
asking  a  question,  not  making  a  statement 
about  the  smog. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Marlel  (Sudbury  East):  Funny 
how  some  people  can  get  so  much  in,  in  pre- 
amble, and  others  cannot  get  a  word  in. 

Mr.  Burr:  Would  the  Minister  enquire  of 
the  Minister  of  Highways  whether  he  has 
posted  signs  in  the  vicinity  of  this  area  warn- 
ing motorists  that  they  may  come  upon  fog 
or  smog— or  what  have  you— suddenly  and 
that,  if  they  do,  they  should  observe  some 
appropriate  low  speed  limit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  discuss 
this  with  the  Minister  of  Highways  and  he 
will  probably  want  some  sort  of  report  from 
people  in  the  Kingston  area,  to  see  if  this 
sort  of  sign-posting  should  be  done  in  view 
of  the  fog  that  is  prevelant  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development.  Is 
the  Minister  aware  of  the  closing  out  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Navigation  and  Coal  Company  in 
Erieau,  this  village  being  designated  as  a 
slow  area?  Would  the  Minister  and  his 
officials  give  consideration  to  the  feasibility  of 
another  industry  locating  there  to  take  up 
labour  slack? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
the  hon.  member.  We  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  clerk  of  Erieau  they  were  clos- 
ing out  and  we  have  already  indicated  we 
will  have  the  Ontario  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  the  trade  and  industry  branch  go 
down  and  have  a  look  at  the  facilities  to  see 
what  they  can  be  purchased  for,  or  leased 
for  other  purposes.  As  the  member  says,  they 
have  already  been  designated  so  there  should 
be  an  attraction  there  for  some  other  industry 
to  locate.  We  will  try  and  find  one  for  diem. 
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Mr.  Speaken  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Prime  Minister.  I  am  putting  it  to 
the  Prime  Minister  because  I  think  it  does 
involve  a  matter  of  overall  government  policy. 
Does  the  Prime  Minister  have  a  view  of  the 
funding  by  the  various  military  departments 
of  the  Pentagon  of  research  projects  at  uni- 
versities in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  read  recently, 
I  believe,  a  news  report— and  I  did  not  read 
it  very  carefully— but  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing about  the  Pentagon  underwriting  a 
certain  project  in  British  Columbia.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  programmes  that  are  being 
financed  by  the  Pentagon  here  in  Ontario. 
If  there  were,  I  suppose  before  one  could 
come  to  a  conclusion  one  would  have  to 
look  at  what  area  of  research  it  was  in,  what 
its  purpose  was,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but 
none  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary  ques- 
tion, in  two  parts,  tben,  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
the  Prime  Minister  check  to  see  whether  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  United  States 
Senate  is  right  in  indicating  that  $1.4  million 
went  from  The  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  United  States  to  the  funding  of  research 
projects  by  universities  in  Ontario,  and  is  he 
aware  that  at  the  University  of  Toronto  there 
is  a  $161,000  project  entitled,  "Very  High 
Altitude  Missile  and  Decoy  Gas  Dynamics, 
Missile  Area  Dynamics  for  Broad  Altitude 
Ranges,"  which  has  either  just  been  com- 
pleted or  is  still  currently  underway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the 
second  of  those  two  questions  I  answered, 
when  I  said  I  was  not  aware,  and  then  the 
member  gets  up  and  says,  "Are  you  aware 
of  this?"  I  said  I  was  not  aware  of  any, 
so  I  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  what 
the  member  is  asking  me  now.  What  is  he 
trying  to  do,  trap  me  into  some  kind  of— 

Mr.  Lewis:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —into  an  admission  of 
some  kind?  I  thought  we  were  here  to 
exchange  information— for  you  to  question  us 
concerning  government  policy.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  try  not  to  adopt  too  much  of  an 
adversary  pose  in  the  question  period.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  ques- 
tion period.  It  is  to  exchange  information, 
but  of  course,  my  answer  must  be,  no. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  So  stop  throwing  your  missiles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  However,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member,  within  the  next  few  days  I 
probably  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  presidents  of  most  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities  in  this  province,  and  I 
v/ill  raise  this  question  with  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  final  supplementary,  then, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Now  that  the  Premier  is  aware 
of  research  projects,  and  there  are  others  I 
could  name  for  him,  with  the  sums  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  navy  and  the 
air  force  that  are  funding  them— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
could  ask  his  question  witliout  the  preamble 
in  which  he  states  the  Prime  Minister  is 
aware  of  something.  He  knows  what  the 
hon.  member  has  said,  but  that  is  all  he 
knows.  So  the  hon.  member  might  ask  a 
supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  would  the  Prime  Min- 
ister consider  a  policy  statement  on  the 
propriety  of  the  Ontario  universities  accepting 
any  funds  for  any  purpose  from  Pentagon 
research  sources,  for  use  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  deal  with  the 
total  question  now  that  the  hon.  member 
has  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 
What  steps  are  being  taken  now  by  the 
energy  board  to  apply  safety  measures  to 
the  general  public  concerning  gas  transmis- 
sion lines  and  feeder  connections  in  munici- 
palities that  have  been  in  operation  and  in 
many  cases  have  been  existing  over  the  aver- 
age 20-year  life?  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  some  of  these 
lines  had  been  laid  down  some  30  or  40  years 
ago.  What  inspections  are  carried  out  now, 
and  who  are  they  carried  out  by? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
regular  inspections  that  are  carried  out,  not 
only  by  the  gas  companies  themselves,  but 
by  die  employees  of  the  inspection  branch 
of  the  energy  branch.  They  are  constantly 
checking  for  leakage  of  any  kind,  particularly 
in  respect  to  older  transmission  lines. 

If  there  is  any  complaint  by  individuals, 
of  course,  they  are  immediately  investigated, 
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This    is   a   constant   thing  that  is   going   on      with  my  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa,  I  would 
on  a  daily  basis  by  the  entire  inspection  staff.      like  to  know  when  they  make  loans  in  Ontario. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  A  supplementary  question  to 
the  Minister.  Would  he  agree,  then,  that  the 
lines  that  are,  say  in  existence  for  some  20 
years,  are  unsafe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  I  could  not  agree  with 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  First  of  all  I  do  not  have 
enough  knowledge  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment on  a  remark  like  that,  or  a  submission 
like  that.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  life  of 
many  transmission  lines  is  more  than  the 
period  indicated  by  the  hon.  member,  but  I 
understand  that  older  lines  certainly  receive 
more  attention  from  our  inspection  staff. 

Mr.    Haggerty:    Another    question    of    the 
Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  separate  question? 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Another  question,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  which  case,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber must  await  his  turn  again. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Of  the  same  Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Fine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  must  pass  the  question 
period  around.    The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Was  his  department  notified  of  the  federal 
government's  $846,000  forgivable  loan  to  the 
Duplate  Company,  Oshawa,  to  relocate  part 
of  its  operation  in  Hawkesbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  have  not  heard  of 
that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary? 

Does  the  Minister  not  think  that  he  should 
be  made  aware  of  plant  relocation,  speci- 
fically as  it  affects  employment  here  in 
Ontario?  In  this  case,  200  jobs  are  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  I  think  there  should 
be  more  communication  when  they  make  this 
kind  of  a  grant  in  Ontario.  I  might  point  out 
there  were  something  like  278  loans  made  by 
the  federal  government  last  year,  of  which 
Ontario  got  $1,400,000.  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  278  loans  went.  They  certainly 
did  not  come  to  Ontario,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  the  $1,400,000  went.  We  have  not 
found  out  who  those  loans  went  to.  I  agree 


Mr.  Pilkey:  May  I  ask  another  supplement- 
ary? 

Does  the  Minister  think  that  he  can  work 
out  some  kind  of  liaison  between  his  depart- 
ment and  the  federal  government  in  regard 
to  the  provincial  loans,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment loans,  so  that  they  could  judge  the 
effect,  the  overall  effect  on  the  economy  and 
the  employment,  and  so  on,  in  the  province? 
I  am  wondering  if  he  could  work  out  this 
kind  of  a  liaison  between  the  two  specific 
departments,  whereby  one  could  complement 
the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  have  answered  the 
question  three  or  four  times  in  the  House  in 
the  last  month  saying  that  we  are  working 
with  Mr.  Marchand's  department  to  try  and 
tie  our  EIO  programme  to  the  federal  incen- 
tive programme,  and  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, from  some  of  their  oflBcials  in  Ottawa, 
that  they  are  quite  agreeable  to  accepting  a 
recommendation  we  made.  It  has  not  been 
approved  ofiBcially  by  Mr.  Marchand  as  yet, 
but  I  am  hoping  they  will  accept  the  merger 
of  the  two  programmes,  so  Ontario  gets  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  A  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Will  the  Minister's  department  accept  ac- 
counts for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  where  those 
extractions  were  performed  by  doctors  in 
many  of  the  small  hospitals  in  northern 
towns? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  the 
member  means.  Is  he  talking  about  doctors 
extracting  teeth  in  a  hospital,  as  a  medical 
service,  in  place  of  a  dentist? 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  correct  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  small  northern  towns- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  identi- 
fied the  question,  he  may  now  feel— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  look  into  that  Mr. 
Speaker,  rather  than  answer  it  off  the  top  of 
my  head.  Not  being  absolutely  sure,  I  will 
look  into  it  and  check  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  would  like 
to    ask   the    Prime    Minister,    what    role    the 
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Conservative  backbenchers  play  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  in  this  province.  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  is 
aware  of  the  press  release  or  the  press  state- 
ment made  to  the  Oakville  Journal  Record 
yesterday  by  the  member  of  Halton  East 
(Mr.  Snow)  in  which  he  announced  that  a 
new  judge  is  to  be  appointed  in  Halton  East 
in  ten  days,  and  that  Judge  Kenneth  Lang- 
don  is  to  be  promoted  in  ten  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  these  particulars,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  government  consults  its  back- 
benchers on  a  whole  range  of  subjects  dealing 
with  the  particular  area- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —dealing  with  the  areas 
that  they  represent.  Who  else  would  we  go 
to?  If  I  want  to  know  something  about  a 
particular  area,  I  go  to  my  backbenchers  and 
say,  "What  goes  on  in  your  riding  in  this 
regard,  in  that  regard,"  or  whatever  regard  it 
may  be.  So,  there  is  a  very  close  liaison  be- 
tween the  government  and  its  backbenchers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question 
Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would  it 
not  be  more  advisable  in  the  appointment  of 
judges,  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Ontario 
Law  Society,  rather  than  the  member  for 
Halton  East? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
appointment  of  any  judge  there  are  many 
opinions  given.  I  believe  this  administration 
set  up  an  advisory  group  of  judges  to  pass 
on  the  appointments  of  various  judges.  We 
want  the  best  judges  we  can  get  in  our  judi- 
cial system,  and  we  are  going  to  look  after 
the  people  in  the  best  possible  way.  And  I 
think  we  own  the  machinery  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  Premier  asked  his  back- 
benchers about  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  further  supplementary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  final  supplementary,  is 
the  Prime  Minister  perhaps  aware  of  the  fur- 
ther statement  in  this  press  release  in  which 
the  member  for  Halton  East  announced  cer- 
tain legislation  that  is  to  be  brought  to  this 
Legislature  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
doubt    that    every    member    here    has    some 


opinion  as  to  what  will  be  dealt  with  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not  an  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  if  they  have  not, 
they  should  have.  Because  that  is  their  jobs. 
I  think  he  is  just  doing  his  job  to  find  out 
what  we  are  going  to  do  next  year,  giving 
lots  of  thought  and  consideration  beforehand- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Listen— come  off  it.  We 
must  act  like  big  boys  here.  We  are  here  to 
provide  a  service  to  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  patronage! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  you  must 
involve  yourself  very  deeply  in  what  goes  on 
in  your  riding,  and  also  what  goes  on  in  the 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Oshawa;  a 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  a  supplementary.  Would 
the  Prime  Minister  consider  discussing  prob- 
lems in  the  Opposition  members'  ridings  as 
they  relate  to  their  riding  as  well  as  their 
own  members? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
often  get  suggestions  and  queries  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  concerning  things 
going  on  in  their  ridings,  and  I  accept  these. 
I  never  have  rejected  them. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  talking  about  soliciting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  take  the  attitude  that 
no  man  has  a  comer  on  all  the  brains  or  ideas 
in  this  world.  If  hon.  members  have  any 
suggestions,  let  me  have  tliem.  We  have  had 
some  very  good  suggestions  from  the  Opposi- 
tion from  time  to  time  which  we  have  em- 
bodied in  legislation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  sent  you  Cabinet  sug- 
gestions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Bring  forward  some  good 
things,  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  would  the  Prime  Minister 
solicit  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  will  necessarily  solicit  them, 
and  I  reserve  the  right  to  make  my  own 
choice. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
Has  the  Prime  Minister  consulted  with  his 
Cabinet  colleagues,  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  about 
the  political  future  of  his  government? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  before  the  question;  the 
member  for  High  Park  got  his  appointment  as 
coroner  through  political  appointment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  on  his 
feet  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  president  of  the  Park- 
dale   Conservative  Association. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes.  That  was— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  using  up 
time  which  belongs  to  other  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker.  Can  you 
not  control  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  ask 
the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right.  Question  to  the  Prime 
Minister:  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  our 
society,  there  is  equity,  and  if  we  can  give 
equity,  and  we  feel  in  this  sad  House  some- 
times that  there  is  a  great  despair.  Toronto 
does  not  speak  the  same  voice  as  the  rest 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Or  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Prime  Minister— in 
view  of  his  experience  at  the  constitutional 
conference  where  you  have  one  Prime  Min- 
ister speaking  with  the  same  voice  when 
he  has  only  maybe  200,000  people  and  he 
represents  seven  million  people— would  he  tell 
me  his  views,  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  having 
the  city  of  Toronto  as  a  province  of  two  mil- 
lion people  and  the  rest  of  Ontario  as  anotlier 
province,  so  that  we  could  have  equity 
insofar  as  the  rest  of  Ontario  is  concerned? 
Would  he  consider  that,  or  let  me  have  his 
views  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rob  arts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
real  problem  is  that  I  do  not  really  know 
what  the  hon.  member  wants  me  to  give  my 
views  on.  Is  he  suggesting  that  we  create  an 


eleventh  province,  and  call  it  Toronto?  Is  that 
what  he- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Prime  Minister.  This  is  very 
important  in  my  mind— that  Toronto  speaks 
with  a  different  voice  than  the  rest  of  Ontario. 
Then  could  we"  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh  no.  You  have  got 
party  politics  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  the  Prime  Minister's 
thoughts  on  having  a  province  of  two  million 
people  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  another 
for  the  rest  of  Ontario? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  doubt  if  that  question  is  of 
such  immediate  urgency  that  needs  to  be 
answered  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  happy  to. 
I  have  an  opinion  about  anything  that  you 
care  to  bring  up  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  think  much  of  making  a  separate 
province  of  Toronto  any  more  than  I  think 
much  of  making  a  separate  province  of  my 
own  city  of  London,  which  is  bigger  than 
P.E.I,   in  population. 

We  have  enough  political  divisions  in  this 
country  without  adding  any  more;  and  I  am 
aware  of  this  feeling,  which  I  do  not  agree 
with.  I  am  aware  that  some  people  feel 
different  parts  of  the  province  are  treated 
differently.  Certainly  it  is  the  effort  of  this 
government  to  make  sure  that  all  parts  of 
the  province  are  treated  alike.  We  try  to  do 
that  and,  no  doubt  the  hon.  member  is  aware 
there  are  various  parts  of  Ontario  that  have 
the  same  feeling.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
five  or  six  different  parts  of  this  province 
would  all  be  treated  differently.  Because  it 
does  not  work  that  way. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  life  with 
which  we  live,  and  I  would  never  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  any  more  provinces.  I 
think  we  must  find  ways  and  means  of  living 
together  and  co-operating. 

Now  there  have  been  various  ideas 
advanced  at  these  conferences  over  the  last 
few  years,  that  we  should  get  into  some 
different  regions— that  is  the  regional  govern- 
ments of  Canada,  which  are  the  provincial 
governments.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many- 
it  all  depends  who  is  going  to  disappear. 

If  it  were  suggested  that  Ontario  disappear 
and  be  joined  with  somebody  else,  maybe 
we  would  not  like  that  any  more  than  per- 
haps the  people  in  P.E.I.,  would  not  care 
to  become  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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But,  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  units  that  really  are  not  eco- 
nomically viable,  as  the  economists  say,  and 
perhaps  not  even  politically  viable.  But  you 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  political 
organizations  are  not  necessarily  always  the 
most  efficient  things  in  the  world.  But  they 
represent  a  lot  of  history,  and  they  represent 
a  lot  of  people's  thinking.  It  is  just  a  little 
more  difficult  to  tinker  with  them  than  would 
appear  possible  on  the  surface,  when  you 
look  at  it  purely  from  the  point  of  view,  per- 
haps, of  administrative  efficiency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  wants 
to  be  Premier  of  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  time  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  table  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation 
Limited.  It  is  in  four  volumes.  Perhaps  we 
could  have  the  four  volumes  tabled.  The 
report  is  so  large  that  it  will  be  delivered  to 
the  members  in  boxes,  rather  than  any 
attempt  being  made  to  put  it  on  the  desks. 

Mr.  Shulman:  When  will  we  get  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Today.  Now.  As  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  my  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  may  be.  We 
followed  the  usual  procedure,  I  might  say, 
of  giving  this  to  the  press  earlier  today;  and 
they  have  been  confined  to  barracks,  so  to 
speak,  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  But  we 
wanted  them  to  be  thoroughly  briefed  before 
the  report  was  made  public. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during 
the  early  summer  of  1965  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  public  apprehension  arising  from  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  large  financial  companies 
operating  in  this  province.  On  June  14,  1965, 
Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation  Limited  had 
defaulted  on  a  $5  million  secured  note.  This 
resulted  in  the  company  being  placed  in 
receivership  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario.  Many  individuals  and  companies, 
including  British  Mortgage  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, were  adversely  affected. 

The  Ontario  Securities  Commission  imme- 
diately undertook  an  examination  of  the  de- 
favilt.     However,    it    was    apparent    that    the 


heavy  financial  loss  and  its  widespread  impact 
required  a  detailed  and  a  more  wide-ranging 
study.  On  July  30,  1965,  Mr.  Justice  Samuel 
H.  S.  Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  On- 
tario was  asked  to  undertake  a  Royal  com- 
mission inquiry  into  the  failure  of  Atlantic 
Acceptance. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  was  instructed  to  make 
a  complete  and  public  inquiry  so  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  would  be  given  the  full  and 
detailed  account  of  this  company  and  its 
operation. 

The  Royal  commission  was  to  investigate 
the  effect  the  failure  of  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corporation  Limited  had  on  the  money 
market  in  Ontario  and  on  the  affairs  of  indi- 
viduals, companies,  corporations  and  organ- 
izations. It  was  also  to  inquire  into  the 
activities  and  conduct  of  all  individuals  and 
companies,  corporations  and  organizations 
connected  with  the  failure.  Finally,  the  Royal 
commission  was  directed  to  recommend  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  ensure,  so  far  as  this 
is  humanly  possible,  that  events  such  as  those 
in  connection  with  the  failure  of  Atlantic 
Acceptance  Corporation  will  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  present 
to  the  Legislature  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corpora- 
tion Limited.  In  doing  so,  I  remind  the  House 
that  this  inquiry  was  one  of  the  most  involved 
and  detailed  ever  undertaken  in  Ontario.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the  magni- 
tude and  the  complexity  of  the  task  which 
faced  the  commissioner  and  his  investigating 
staff. 

The  inquiry  began  by  subpoenaing  relevant 
documents.  In  total,  these  documents  weighed 
some  four  and  a  half  tons.  The  work  of  sort- 
ing and  classifying  them,  before  the  detailed 
work  of  investigation  could  begin,  was  in 
itself  a  considerable  task.  During  the  con- 
cluding months  of  1965  fresh  revelations  con- 
tined  to  accumulate,  indicating  an  ever- 
widening  area  of  inquiry.  This  eventually 
became  international  in  scope. 

The  public  hearings  of  the  commission 
began  on  January  17,  1966.  Evidence  was 
given  under  oath  by  182  witnesses.  Many 
witnesses  appeared  on  several  occasions.  A 
total  of  5,124  separate  exhibits  were  entered 
in  evidence.  Public  hearings  concluded  on 
September  12,  1968.  The  commissioner  then 
began  to  analyze  the  transcripts  of  evidence. 
These  amounted  to  127  volumes  and  con- 
tained nearly  17,000  foolscap  pages.  In  addi- 
tion, many  other  documents  and  transcripts  of 
evidence  were  examined. 
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The  following  statistics  may  also  be  of 
interest:  acting  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act,  an  additional  204  volumes  of 
transcript  of  evidence  were  taken  under  oath, 
and  were  either  compiled  by,  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  commission;  69  volumes  of  evi- 
dence were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  discovery 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings;  18  volumes  were 
taken  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  seven  volumes 
of  voluntary  depositions  and  four  further 
volumes  of  evidence  were  taken  in  connection 
with  a  civil  action  and  a  criminal  trial  rele- 
vant to  the  commission's  terms  of  reference. 
In  all,  more  than  400  volumes  of  evidence 
were  involved. 

In  addition,  conversations  were  held  by 
the  commissioner  in  Germany  with  the  assis- 
tance of  The  Department  of  External  AflFairs 
of  Canada.  Inquiries  of  a  less  formal  nature 
were  made  in  England,  the  United  States, 
France  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  writing  of  the  report  involved  reading 
and  analyzing  this  vast  quantity  of  evidence 
in  consultation  with  legal  counsel  and 
accountants;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tliis  took  approximately  two  years.  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  completed  the  onerous  task  of  writ- 
ing the  report  in  June  of  this  year.  The  total 
time  expended  was  thus  comprised  of  about 
two  years  for  preparing  and  receiving  evi- 
dence, two  years  for  reporting,  and  four 
months  for  editing  and  printing. 

The  question  was  asked  in  the  House  on 
December  2  whether  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  has 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment  by  Order-in-Council 
on  August  12,  1965  until  he  signed  the  report 
on  September  12  of  this  year,  he  was  fully 
occupied  in  the  conduct  of  this  demanding 
investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express,  not  only  my  personal 
appreciation,  but  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
us,  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  and  his  staff  for 
conducting  a  most  thorough  inquiry. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  comment 
in  connection  with  this  report.  At  the  outset, 
the  commissioner  indicated  to  the  government 
that  he  did  not  wish  desirable  changes  in 
legislation,  or  the  prosecution  of  offenders  on 
evidence  arising  from  the  public  hearings  of 
the  commission,  to  be  postponed  pending 
delivery  of  his  report. 

Many  important  changes  in  legislation,  both 
here  and  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  have 
resulted  from  the  disclosures  of  this  investi- 
gation.   Prosecutions    have    been    undertaken 


against  12  people.  Of  this  number,  four  have 
been  convicted  and  imprisoned,  one  acquitted, 
one  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  having  forfeited 
his  bail,  and  the  remainder  are  undergoing 
preliminary  trial. 

In  addition,  and  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission's investigations,  one  lawyer  has  been 
disbarred,  one  reprimanded  by  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  four  chartered 
accountants  have  been  expelled  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario 
and  one  stockbroker  by  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  One  of  the  principals,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Atlantic  Acceptance,  Mr.  C.  Powell 
Morgan,  died  during  the  course  of  the 
inquiry. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  further 
prosecutions  may  be  contemplated  as  a  result 
of  the  tabling  of  this  report.  However,  it  will 
be  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  the 
recommendations  will  be  given  closest  scru- 
tiny and  consideration  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Prime  Minister 
advise,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  residue  of  the 
moneys  left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion. And  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered at  this  time,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
clarification,  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Is  there 
any  way  that  the  cost  of  this  inquiry,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  could  be  recovered  from 
the  moneys  left  in  the  residue  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  think  that  really 
would  not  be  possible.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  going  to  lose  money  as  a  result  of 
the  dishonesty  that  is  revealed  in  the  report 
—and  in  the  recitation  of  what  in  fact  hap- 
pened. The  residues,  as  you  call  it,  I  am 
quite  sure  will  be  divided  according  to  legal 
principles  among  those  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  On  a  point  of 
clarification,  if  I  might.  Who,  pray  tell  us, 
weighed  the  exhibits  so  that  you  are  able  to 
advise  us  that  they  weighed  four  and  a  half 
tons,  and  what  significance  has  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  a  good  deal  more 
significance  than  this  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  annual  report  of 
the  Electric  Control  Board  of  Ontario  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1969. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  report 
of  the  standing  public  accounts  committee  for 
the  second  session  for  the  Twentieth  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Potter,  from  the  standing  health  com- 
mittee, presented  the  committee's  report  which 
was  read  as  follows,  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  194,  An  Act  respecting  the  care  and 
provision  of  animals  for  research. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Mr.  Demers  moved  that  the  standing  legal 
and  municipal  committees  be  authorized  to 
meet  concurrently  with  the  House  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week. 


-Motion  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 


CARE  AND  PROVISION  OF 
ANIMALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
194,  An  Act  respecting  the  care  and  pro- 
vision of  animals  for  research. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Potter  (Quinte):  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  listened 
patiently  while  others  have  expressed  their 
views  on  this  bill;  I  wonder  if  I  may  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  it  myself. 

I  realize  that  I  stand  in  danger  of  burden- 
ing many  hon.  members  beyond  endurance  in 
respect  of  what  they  have  already  heard  about 
this  bill.  Of  those  who  have  had  quite  enough, 
I  ask  indulgence.  In  case  there  are  some  who 
still  feel  inadequately  informed,  or  uncon- 
vinced of  the  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
cannot  escape  speaking  of  my  conviction  that 
passage  of  the  amended  Bill  194  is  vital,  both 
to  teaching  and  research  in  the  life  and  health 
sciences  of  this  province  and  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  animals  used  in  our  universities 
and  in  other  research  institutions. 

We  have  debated  both  the  principle  and 
detail  of  this  bill  in  the  well-attended  public 
forum  of  our  committee  hearings.  We  have 


heard  the  arguments,  studied  the  provisions, 
looked  to  the  need,  and  considered  the  reasons 
for  concern  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
be  affected;  now  is  the  time  when  we  must 
decide  the  future  of  this  important  and,  for 
the  past  several  months,  controversial  piece  of 
legislation. 

That  this  bill  should  have  generated  such 
public  discussion  is  hardly  surprising.  It 
refers  in  part  to  dogs  and  cats,  those  com- 
panion animals  which  are  pets  and  for  which 
many  of  us  have  great  affection,  comparable 
even  to  the  affection  we  have  for  our  own 
children  and  other  members  of  our  families. 
It  is  only  natural  that  these  people  should  be 
concerned  to  make  sure,  that  if  dogs  and 
cats  are  to  be  made  available  for  teaching 
and  research  from  the  public  pounds  of  this 
province,  there  should  be  clear,  unequivocal, 
and  adequate  protection  to  ensure  that  any 
individual  pet  animal  should  not  so  be  used. 
This  protection  is  given  in  Bill  194. 

The  basic  principles  which  Bill  194  seeks 
to  establish  are  clear  and  have  been  presented 
in  detail  to  this  House  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart).  Bill 
194  seeks  to  institute  legislative  safeguards 
to  ensure  that  animals  needed  for  teaching 
and  research  are  made  available,  are  acquired 
legally,  and  are  cared  for  and  treated  hu- 
manely wherever  they  are  used  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

With  the  last  two  of  these  principles  there 
has  been  agreement  from  virtually  all  con- 
cerned. The  representatives  of  the  teaching 
and  research  community  and  those  of  the 
humane  society  have  each  made  clear  their 
desire  for  legislation  to  eliminate  "dog  nap- 
ping" and  similar  nefarious  practices;  they 
have  welcomed  those  provisions  in  Bill  194 
which  require  animal  suppliers  to  be  licenced 
and  which  will  eliminate  "dealers"  who  pres- 
ently act  as  the  middlemen  between  the 
municipal  pounds  and  those  who  purchase 
dogs  and  cats  for  teaching  and  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  measures  are  needed  to  en- 
sure that  the  animals  which  are  used  in 
teaching  and  research  are  purchased  legally 
and  that  no  person  can  so  profit  from  the  sale 
of  a  stolen  pet.  It  is  agreed  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Bill  194  meet  this  need. 

Similarly,  it  is  agreed  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  animals 
above  and  beyond  the  safeguards  which  are 
presently  contained  in  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada  or  the  Ontario  Society  for  The  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1955. 
Representatives  of  the  teaching  and  research 
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community  in  Ontario  have  requested  legis- 
lation requiring  the  inspection  of  their  facili- 
ties and  making  open  under  the  law  their 
records  and  methods  of  operation  for  scrutiny 
by  those  who  act  in  the  public  interest.  They 
have  stated  categorically  that  the  animal  care 
facilities  and  procedures  in  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  should  be  open  to  rig- 
orous inspection  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  is  provided  in  Bill  194,  inspection  should 
be  by  well  qualified  personnel  especially 
trained  to  ensure  that  animals  of  all  species 
are  comfortably  accommodated  and  treated 
at  all  times  in  accord  with  high  moral  stand- 
ards. These  animals  must  be  protected  from 
neglect  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  pain  dur- 
ing the  course  of  teaching  and  research.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  both  the  research  com- 
munity and  the  humane  societies. 

The  only  point  of  contention  in  regard  to 
this  principle  lies  in  the  composition  of  the 
inspectorate.  The  humane  societies  put  for- 
ward the  view  that  not  only  should  there  be 
government  inspectors  as  provided  in  Bill  194 
but,  as  well,  inspectors  of  the  Ontario  Hu- 
mane Society  should  be  authorized  to  enforce 
those  provisions  of  Bill  194  having  to  do 
with  the  housing  and  other  standards  of  care 
applied  to  animals.  In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  double  in- 
spection, one  on  behalf  of  the  public  through 
the  government  and  another  on  behalf  of  the 
private  societies  who  employ  their  own  inspec- 
torate under  The  OSPCA  Act  of  1955. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I  quote  from  "Phase  III, 
Crisis:  In  the  life  of  the  Humane  Movement 
in  Ontario",  published  by  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society: 

This  bill  creates  an  expensive  force  of 
"inspectors"  who  will  be  employed  and 
supervised  by  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
these  inspectors  will  interfere  with  the 
powerful  establishment  which  controls  med- 
ical schools,  universities,  and  government 
departments?  Hardly  likely! 

It  is  further  claimed  that: 

If  the  public  are  to  have  any  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  inspectors,  they  must 
be  entirely  independent,  expert,  and  have 
sufficient  authority  to  take  the  necessary 
action— 

And  so  on! 

With  the  latter  statement  I  agree.  The  in- 
spectorate must  be  responsible  to  the  public 


in  whose  interest  they  act.  One  cannot  take 
seriously  the  charge  that  inspectors  employed 
by  the  veterinary  services  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  would 
lack  integrity,  would  not  be  expert,  and 
would  not  discharge  their  responsibility  to 
that  department  and,  through  this  House,  to 
the  citizens  of  Ontario.  The  inspectorate 
presently  employed  by  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society  do  not  act  under  veterinary  super- 
vision and  are  not,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man of  that  society,  sufficiently  expert  to 
provide  meaningful  inspection  of  research 
and  teaching  procedures  and  facilities.  They 
are  not  independent  by  virtue  of  employment 
by  a  private  society  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  responsible  to  that  society  and  not 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  is 
not  claimed  that  teaching  and  research  in- 
\olves  inhumane  treatment  of  animals,  it 
has  been  stated  that  there  is  widespread  sus- 
picion that  within  our  teaching  and  research 
institutions  things  are  done  which  would  not 
receive  the  approval  of  members  or  inspectors 
of  the  humane  societies.  Yet  those  same 
societies  now  employ  inspectors  who  are 
entitled  under  present  legislation  to  enter  any 
premises  where  they  suspect  there  is  cruelty 
or  inhumane  treatment  to  animals.  Despite 
this  right,  inspectors  of  the  various  humane 
societies  of  this  province  do  not  know,  nor 
ha\e  they  in  the  past,  inspected  on  a  frequent 
and  regular  basis  our  teaching  and  research 
institutions  despite,  in  many  cases,  being 
specffically  invited  to  do  so.  If  they  have 
not  done  so  in  the  past  and  are  not  doing  so 
now,  and  are  not  sufficiently  expert  to  pro- 
vide the  degree  of  inspection  which  is  needed, 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  present  humane  society- 
inspectorate  should  be  made  responsible  for 
officially  enforcing  the  regulatory  aspects  of 
Bill  194. 

The  real  work  of  the  humane  societies  in 
this  province  takes  place  in  large  measure 
outside  of  our  teaching  and  research  institu- 
tions. Animals  are,  after  all,  in  need  of  pro- 
tection against  inhumanity,  against  cruelty 
and  neglect  wherever  they  are  used  as  pets, 
watch  dogs,  hunting  dogs,  on  farms,  in  pet 
stores  and  innumerable  other  places.  It  is  in 
these  areas  where  we  depend  upon  the 
humane  societies  to  protect  animal  welfare 
and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  in  these  areas 
where  their  inspectors  should  concentrate 
their  efforts. 

It  is  not  as  if  Bill  194  prohibits  inspectors 
of  the  humane  societies  or  indeed  representa- 
tives   of    any    responsible    organization    from 
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visiting  teaching  and  research  laboratories. 
Bill  194  only  provides  that  the  inspection 
done  under  this  Act  to  enforce  the  regulations 
contained  in  it  should  be  done  by  inspectors 
in  the  public  service  of  Ontario. 

Further  in  this  context  there  has  been  the 
suggestion  by  the  Ontario  Humane  Society 
that  pain  should  be  closely  defined  in  Bill 
194;  the  suggestion  is  that  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  animals  in  teaching  and  research  the 
definition  of  pain  should  be  more  clearly 
specified.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pain 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  necessary  or  unreasonable  and  that  this 
definition  should  apply  specifically  to  all 
teaching  and  research  applications  involving 
animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  necessary  in  our 
teaching  and  research  institutions  then  surely 
the  same  definition  is  necessary  to  be  applied 
outside  of  these  areas.  We  have  received  no 
indication  that  the  humane  movement  con- 
siders the  definition  of  pain  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  to  be  deficient  in  any  respect 
of  animal  use  save  that  in  teaching  and  re- 
search; and  I  wonder  that  this  should  be  so. 

For  example,  I  am  sure  that  any  investiga- 
tor requesting  permission  to  perform  experi- 
ments which  involve  beating  dogs  with 
leather  bound  sticks  to  see  how  high  they 
could  jump  would  be  denied  promptly  the 
funds  or  the  opportunity  to  conduct  that 
experiment  whether  his  request  were  made 
to  his  peers  in  the  teaching  and  research  com- 
munity or  to  the  government.  Yet  every  day 
in  this  province  horses  are  subjected  to 
exactly  the  same  treatment  in  order  to  make 
them  jump  over  obstacles  which  are  deliber- 
ately made  higher  and  higher  each  day. 

And  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  is  this 
humane? 

One  might  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
flict this  degree  of  pain  in  order  to  make  a 
horse  jump  over  a  high  fence  but  on  the  other 
hand  one  could  well  ask  the  question,  "Is 
it  really  necessary  to  teach  horses  to  jump 
over  fences  in  this  modern  world?" 

Research  workers  and  teachers  using 
animals  are  limited  in  what  they  can  do  to 
animals  in  the  name  of  science.  They  are 
limited,  as  is  every  other  citizen,  by  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  Furthermore,  and 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  they  are 
limited  by  the  bounds  of  civilized  morality. 
Unlike  many  other  sectors  in  our  society,  the 
teaching  and  research  community  have  set 
definitions  and  rules  on  their  own  work;  they 
have  voluntarily  adopted  the  code  of  guiding 


principles  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Bio- 
logical Societies  and  recently  have  committed 
themselves  to  adhere  to  the  ethical  standards 
set  by  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal  Care 
as  enunciated  in  their  "Guide  for  Canada". 

Teaching  and  research  institutions  are  now 
required,  by  their  own  rules,  to  establish 
animal  care  committees  which  review  experi- 
ments done  on  animals  to  ensure  that  they 
are  conducted  humanely,  there  is  no  un- 
necessary duplication,  and  that  adequate  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  ensure  that  animals  do 
not  suff^er  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  pain. 
No  one  realizes  more  than  the  individual  re- 
search worker  himself  that  an  animal  which 
is  in  pain  is  not  normal  and  accordingly  for 
sound  scientific  reasons,  if  for  none  other, 
pain  and  discomfort  must  be  reduced  to  the 
absolute  minimum  for  experiments  to  have 
any  validity. 

There  is  no  essential  argument  with  those 
provisions  of  Bill  194  which  relate  to  the 
elimination  of  "dog  napping"  and  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  which  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  animals  used  in  teaching  and 
research.  While  there  may  be  some  minor 
disagreement  on  detail,  it  is  clear  that  most 
of  us  will  agree  that  Bill  194  provides 
adequately  for  the  establishment  of  these 
basic  principles. 

The  fundamental  argument,  Mr.  Speaker, 
revolves  around  those  provisions  of  Bill  194 
which  relate  to  animal  procurement,  not 
animals  alone,  but  specifically  dogs  and  cats. 
There  is  not  even  disagreement  concerning 
the  need  for  legislation  to  make  dogs  and 
cats  more  readily  available  to  our  teaching 
and  research  institutions.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  Council  of  Deans  of  Medicine  in  On- 
tario and  by  others  that  the  present  practices 
by  which  dogs  and  cats  are  procured  in  On- 
tario through  "dealers"  are  quite  inadequate. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  critical  shortage  which 
even  now  handicaps  the  education  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  health  science  personnel 
and  research  to  develop  new  and  better  ways 
of  caring  for  the  sick.  Inescapably  this  short- 
age will  become  more  acute  unless  corrective 
measures  are  taken  immediately  for  we  must 
'expand  our  teaching  and  research  capacity. 

In  this  province  to  provide  better  for  the 
health  care  of  all  who  live  in  Ontario,  health 
care,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  public  responsibility, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  medical  schools 
and  other  health  science  institutions  have  the 
facilities  which  they  require  to  teach  those 
who    will    care    for    the    sick.    One    of    the 
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resources  which  is  needed  is  a  supply  of 
animals.  We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility 
to  provide  this  resource. 

The  basic  principle  which  is  at  issue  is  that 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  dogs  and  cats 
from  the  public  pounds.  Bill  194  seeks  to 
establish  the  principle  that  impounded  animals 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owners 
and  which  are  not  wanted  by  anyone  else 
as  adopted  pets,  or  workmate  animals,  should 
be  made  available  for  teaching  and  research 
in  Ontario  rather  than  wastefully  destroyed. 
This  principle,  to  me,  is  sound  and  valid. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  needed  for  teaching  and 
research.  This  is  agreed.  They  are  not  avail- 
able now  in  sufficient  numbers  and  the  short- 
age will  become  more  acute  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  too  is  agreed.  Many  thousands 
of  dogs  and  cats,  far  more  than  are  required 
for  teaching  and  research  are  presently  killed 
in  the  public  pounds  of  Ontario.  This  is 
agreed. 

Stray  animals  must  be  controlled  in  our 
municipalities,  and  they  must  be  impounded. 
Bill  194  provides  for  greater  opportunity 
than  at  present  for  people  to  reclaim  lost 
pets  and  for  others  to  adopt  abandoned 
animals:  all  agree  that  these  provisions  are 
appropriate  and  are  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is 
agreed  that  unwanted  and  unclaimed  animals 
should  be  made  available  for  teaching  and 
research  from  municipal  pounds;  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  accepted  and,  in  fact,  sug- 
gested by  the  humane  societies. 

Members  may  ask  then,  where  is  the 
argument? 

The  basic  argument  is  that  animals  should 
be  made  available  for  teaching  and  research 
only  in  those  municipal  pounds  which  are 
not  operated  by  humane  societies  and  then 
only  for  experiments  in  which  the  animals 
are  anaesthetized  and  are  killed  while  under 
anaesthesia  —  the  so-called  "non-survival" 
experiments.  All  dogs  and  cats  used  in 
so-called  "survival"  or  "non-acute"  experi- 
ments should  be  especially  bred  for  that 
purpose. 

This  second  argument  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  all  impounded  dogs  have  once 
been  pets  and  by  virtue  of  their  previous 
association  with  humans  they  suffer  psycho- 
logical or  mental  stress  when  used  for  "sur- 
vival" experiments.  The  claim  is  that  especi- 
ally-bred dogs  and  cats  are  not  likely  to 
experience  such  mental  stress  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

Against  this  theory  we  have  heard  the 
testimony  of  highly  qualffied  veterinarians, 
leading  among  them  being  the  dean  of  the 


Ontario  Veterinary  College,  that  there  is  no 
psychological  difiFerence  between  especially- 
bred  and  "pound"  dogs  or  cats.  In  fact,  the 
cogent  argument  has  been  given  that  animals 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owners 
and  left  to  wander  at  large,  experience  a 
marked  improvement  under  the  standards  of 
animal  care  they  receive  in  our  teaching  and 
research  institutions;  rather  than  psychological 
stress,  he  points  out,  they  experience  psycho- 
logical and  physical  benefits  from  being, 
many  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  well 
fed,  comfortably  housed,  and  cared  for  by 
professional  veterinarians  and  experienced 
animal  care  technicians. 

The  suggestion  that  "pound"  animals  should 
be  used  only  for  "non-survival"  experiments 
with  the  blessing  of  the  humane  societies 
implies,  of  course,  that  "survival"  studies  are 
in  some  way  cruel  or  at  best  sufficiently  sus- 
pect so  that  they  are  not  approved  by  the 
humane  movement.  This  implication  cannot 
be  accepted;  to  do  so  would  be  to  say  that 
operations  and  other  procedures  which  are 
developed  on  animals  and  which  are  applied 
to  permit  the  sick  to  survive  their  diseases  are 
not  humane. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  new  procedures 
and  treatments,  for  example  replacing  a 
diseased  heart  valve,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  effective  the  procedure  is  in  animals 
which  survive  and  live  under  observation  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Naturally,  post-operative 
distress  must  be  alleviated  and  this  is  done 
exactly  as  it  is  done  in  human  beings.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  inevitably  some  distress  follow- 
ing surgery  but  the  point  is  that  human  beings 
suffer  distress  as  well  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  learn  how  to  control  and  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  that  distress  by  the  use  of  new  drugs 
and  other  post-operative  procedures. 

It  is  unthinkable,  in  fact  contrary  to  Cana- 
dian law,  to  test  these  new  drugs  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  first  time  on  sick  humans.  This 
work  must  be  done  on  animals  and  on  animals 
which  are  healthy,  which  survive  experimental 
procedures,  and  which  can  perform  all  the 
functions  of  normal  animals  over  a  long  period 
of  observation. 

Should  these  procedures  be  done  on  espe- 
cially-bred animals?  They  are  not  different 
psychologically  from  other  animals  according 
to  the  best  authorities  available.  In  fact,  in 
many  instances  a  mixed  population  of  "pound" 
dogs  is  better,  from  a  scientffic  point  of  view, 
for  research  than  a  group  of  especially-bred 
animals.  The  object  of  research  using  animals 
is  to  test  the  applicability  of  new  procedures 
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and  new  concepts  of  treatment  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  treat  sick  people.  We 
human  beings  are  not  genetically  uniform; 
we  are  a  very  mixed  group. 

Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  to  use  animals 
of  mixed  backgrounds  for  these  purposes 
rather  than  a  closely  controlled,  specially- 
reared,  group  of  uniform  dogs  and  cats  or 
any  other  species  for  that  matter?  Is  it  humane 
to  demand  the  killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
unwanted  pound  animals,  a  small  proportion 
of  which  are  needed  and  entirely  suitable,  and 
at  the  same  time  breed  and  raise  thousands  of 
other  animals  for  teaching  and  research?  Quite 
apart  from  the  economic  waste,  it  is  a  need- 
less waste  of  animal  lives. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  on  this 
issue  of  "pound"  animals  versus  specially-bred 
animals,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  practically 
all  those  engaged  in  research  that  they  would 
much  prefer  specially-bred  animals  under 
properly  controlled  conditions.  While  we  have 
heard  arguments  regarding  the  economics  of 
such  a  programme,  I  am  satisfied  that  properly 
operated  breeding  establishments  would  not 
prove  to  be  much  more  expensive.  I  believe 
most  of  us  will  agree  to  this  suggestion  and 
certainly  the  Minister  himself  has  indicated 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  pursue  this  problem 
and  to  try  to  arrange  that  facilities  are  made 
available  to  provide  the  necessary  controlled 
dogs  for  research  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  pointed  out  to  us 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens,  president  of  Animal 
Welfare  Institute  of  the  United  States,  such 
a  plan,  while  ideal,  will  take  time.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  animals,  even  if  they  are  of  inferior  quality, 
in  order  to  allow  necessary  research  and  teach- 
ing to  continue  and  meet  our  present  needs. 

The  argument  that  municipal  pounds  which 
are  operated  under  contract  by  various 
humane  societies  should  be  exempt  from  this 
legislation  is  equally  indefensible.  Let  us  be 
perfectly  clear  that  Bill  194  does  not  apply 
to  humane  society  shelters.  These  are  now 
exempt  from  the  requirement  to  release  ani- 
mals for  teaching  and  research  and  they 
should  be  so  exempt.  The  shelters  perform 
the  very  desirable  and  necessary  function  of 
accommodating  animals  which  are  injured, 
sick  or  in  distress;  these  animals  are  collected 
by  humane  society  personnel  or  are  brought 
by  their  owners  or  other  citizens  for  the  alle- 
viation of  their  suffering.  The  shelters  function 
entirely  to  safeguard  animal  welfare,  most  are 
operated  by  volunteer  workers,  and  their 
work  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 


Bill  194  applies  to  public,  municipal  pounds 
which  receive  animals  collected  as  strays 
under  the  authority  of  a  municipal  bylaw. 
That  the  majority  of  large  municipal  pounds 
are  operated  by  humane  societies  acting  under 
contract  and  receiving  public  revenue  for  the 
service  they  provide,  is  a  matter  of  choice  for 
those  societies.  Stray  animals  are  impounded 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety; 
these  animals  are  a  public  responsibility,  they 
are  collected,  maintained,  and  destroyed  at 
public  expense. 

If  they  can  be  used  for  a  purpose  which 
serves  the  public  good,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered a  public  resource  and  as  such  this 
resource  should  not  be  wasted. 

The  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  un- 
wanted and  unclaimed  dogs  and  cats  in 
Ontario  are  presently  destroyed  in  pounds 
located  in  our  major  cities  and  operated 
under  contract  with  humane  societies,  is  of 
special  concern.  These  animals,  a  public  re- 
source, are  presently  killed,  at  public  expense, 
by  a  private  organization  which  has  chosen 
to  act  in  the  public  domain.  The  public 
good  does  not  demand  that  these  animals  be 
killed.  The  public  demands  only  that  strays 
be  impounded,  and  that  opportunity  be  given 
for  lost  pets  to  be  returned  to  their  owners 
or  for  unclaimed  animals  to  be  given  good 
homes. 

Bill  194  does  not  hamper  these  activities; 
in  fact  it  provides  as  never  before  for  these 
functions  to  be  performed  efficiently  and 
with  legslative  safeguards  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  animals  and  the  rights  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  own  pets  in  Ontario. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  Bill  194  should 
create  two  classes  of  municipalities  in  On- 
tario, those  whose  pounds  are  operated  by 
agents  other  than  humane  societies  and  whose 
animals  should  be  used  in  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  those  pounds  which  are  operated 
by  humane  society  agents  and  in  which  un- 
wanted animals  should  be  killed.  There  is 
no  constitutional  or  other  reason  to  support 
this  suggestion. 

Although  the  humane  societies  say  they 
are  not  opposed  to  teaching  and  research, 
they  claim  they  cannot  agree  to  the  release 
of  animals  from  pounds  operated  by  them; 
the  clear  inference  bcng  that  teaching  and 
research  involving  animals  is  inhumane  and 
is  contrary  to  their  purpose  of  protecting 
animal  welfare.  Can  one  be  in  favour  of 
teaching  and  research  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  other?  Can  one 
say  that  animals  from  non-humane  society 
operated  pounds  should  be  used  for  teaching 
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and  research  because  this  is  good  and  vital 
to  the  health  of  people  and  animals,  and  yet 
deny  the  use  of  identical  animals  from  pounds 
operated  by  humane  society  agents? 

One  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Research 
cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  both  good  and 
not  good.  It  cannot  be  appropriate  that  some 
animals  be  used  and  yet  inappropriate  that 
other,  identical  animals  not  be  used. 

We  are  concerned  with  animals  and  we 
are  concerned  with  people  too.  Our  concern 
is  with  all  the  people  in  Ontario  who  will, 
each  one,  at  some  stage  in  life,  require  health 
care.  We  are  responsible  to  ensure  that  these 
people  obtain  the  best  quality  care  we  can 
provide  with  as  great  ease  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure  with  the  financial  and  other  resources 
available  to  us. 

Bill  194  is  not,  as  it  has  been  called  in  the 
press,  "the  animal  bill".  It  is  legislation  which 
we  must  enact  in  the  interest  of  Ontario.  We 
must  provide  those  resources,  including  in 
this  case  animals,  which  are  needed  to  ensure 
that  our  future  doctors,  nurses,  veterinarians, 
biologists  and  all  manner  of  health  care 
personnel  are  as  well  educated  as  their 
teachers  can  make  them.  We  must  not  let 
our  highly  specialized  research  workers  stand 
idle  in  their  laboratories  for  want  of  the 
experimental  animals  they  need  to  discover 
new  and  better  ways  of  preventing  disease, 
treating  the  sick,  and  of  restoring  and  secur- 
ing our  environment. 

We  must  protect  our  citizens  and  their 
pets  from  "dognapping".  We  must  ensure  that 
the  animals  which  are  used  in  teaching  and 
research  are  well  and  humanely  treated  in 
accord  with  the  moral  requirements  of  our 
society. 

We  must  not,  and  cannot,  let  the  emotional 
harangue  of  the  vested  interests,  of  the  vocal 
and  misguided  minority,  dissuade  us  from 
supporting  the  true  principles  of  needed, 
humane  legislation. 

The  Animals  for  Research  Act,  1968-1969 
meets  the  needs  of  society  today.  We  are 
responsible  to  the  people  who  have  elected  us 
to  provide  legislation  to  meet  those  needs. 
We  must  discharge  that  responsibility  and 
enact  Bill  194,  An  Act  respecting  the  care 
and  provision  of  animals  for  research. 

And  now,  to  those  who  still  remain  blindly 
opposed  to  this  bill,  I  have  this  to  say: 

May  they  never  experience  the  tragedy 
of  suffering  from  a  disease  whose  cure  is 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  for  it  is 
only  through  research  upon  the  animals 
whom  this  bill  is  designed  to  protect  as  well 


as  supply,  that  cures  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  Salk  vaccine  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Quinte  has  delivered  an  excellent 
address,  except  for  his  last  few  remarks. 
Because  surely,  if  he  is  going  to  put  it  on 
the  basis  that  was  involved  in  that  statement, 
he  is  simply  adding  fuel  to  what  has  been 
an  unconscionable  fire  burning  since  February 
19  when  Bill  194's  precursor.  Bill  73,  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

I  do  not  know  whether  other  members 
would  agree,  but  I  would  believe  they  would, 
tliat  there  has  never  been  an  issue  that  has 
called  for  more  acrimonious  comments  and 
letters,  more  exaggeration,  more  indefensible 
obscuring  of  what  the  issues  might  be,  than 
this  particular  one.  And  it  need  not  have 
been. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  a  small  group  within  this  province  that  is, 
in  principle  and  personally,  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  animals  for  research.  Their  views 
have  not  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House;  and  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
not  be,  because  it  is  generally  accepted  by 
all  parties,  and  most  individuals  have  put 
their  own  views  forward— that  we  believe  in 
what  the  doctor  from  Quinte  has  indicated— 
that  the  forward  movement  of  medical 
research  and  biological  research,  and  basic 
research,  even  an  understanding  of  life  itself, 
has  got  to  be  based  on  the  use  of  animals 
for  experimental  purposes.  Let  us  have  no 
confusion  about  that. 

There  is  no  one  here  that  is  talking  from 
the  position  of  an  anti-vivisectionist,  as  it  is 
generally  understood.  I  for  one  am  prepared 
to  grant  to  the  humane  society,  and  their 
spokesmen,  that,  when  they  say  they  believe 
the  same  thing,  they  are  speaking  the  truth 
and  are  not  obscuring  it.  I  hope  we  can  put 
away  that  argument  this  afternoon,  and  put  it 
avv^ay  permanently. 

I  think  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
was  wise  in  asking  his  colleague  to  make 
introductory  remarks  on  this  bill,  because  the 
Minister  has  forfeited  his  position  as  an 
honest  broker  in  these  circumstances.  He  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  personal 
conflict,  and  on  a  personal  basis,  with  spokes- 
men for  other  groups.  Whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  justify  that  or  not,  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  not,  because  this  is  one  of  the 
options  that  is  never  open  to  a  Minister  of 
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the  Crown.  I  believe  it  is  not  open  to  any 
of  us  as  members  of  this  House. 

There  is  the  feeling— and  I  will  not  refer 
to  it  again— that  the  Minister  entered  this  dis- 
cussion last  February  19,  and  probably  be- 
fore, with  his  mind  made  up  on  what  the 
conclusion  would  be.  Now  there  have  been 
changes  to  the  original  Bill  73,  although  we 
find  it  still  on  the  order  paper. 

The  bill  before  us,  Bill  194,  is  an  improve- 
ment, I  am  prepared  to  grant  that.  But  the 
Minister's  attitude  has  remained  unchanged. 
I  believe  that  for  all  of  the  manoeuvring  and 
the  use  of  committees,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bill,  a  reference  to  the  committee  before 
second  reading,  an  attempt  to  have  us  con- 
sider what  is  really  an  amended  bill  for 
second  reading  now  and  discussion  in  prin- 
ciple, when  the  Minister  is  aware,  as  are  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  consider  the 
original  bill  and  not  the  amended  bill,  are 
all  attempts  to  have  the  implementation  of 
what  I  believe  was  a  preconceived  solution 
that  the  Minister  was  prepared  to  put 
forward. 

He  believes  he  is  right  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has— when  I  say  that  he  has  been 
inflexible,  perhaps  this  is  unfair— he  has  ac- 
cepted certain  changes.  But,  essentially,  he 
has  never  given  the  people  of  Ontario,  or 
perhaps  those  best  able  to  advise  on  this 
matter,  the  sort  of  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether without  the  pressures  of  a  bill  before 
them— without  the  pressures  of  the  sort  of 
hearings  that  have  gone  on  at  such  great 
lengths  in  the  committee  on  health,  so  that 
we  could  develop  a  rational  approach  to  a 
problem  that  everybody  believes  must  be 
solved,  and  must  be  adequately  solved.  It 
must  be  solved  even  if  some  people's  views 
are  not  acceded  to.  So  let  us  look  at  what 
some  of  these  views  are. 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  were  treated 
to  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  humane 
society  and  their  experts,  who  had  done  con- 
siderable research.  We  have  had  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  groups,  the  deans  of  the 
medical  schools,  who  have  taken  time  from 
responsibilities  that  must  be  more  demand- 
ing than  anything  we  can  imagine,  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  and  visit  individual  mem- 
bers, certainly  the  caucuses,  and  to  make 
their  views  known  in  the  way  that  they  felt 
was  most  effective. 

They  have  been  criticized,  most  recently  as 
yesterday  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  for 
employing  public  relations  officers  to  put 
their  views   forward  more   strongly. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  criticize  them  for 
that,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  a  group 
with  that  force  in  the  community  need  not 
have  done  it.  That  they  had  only  to  come  and 
express  their  views  and  to  enter  into,  I  would 
say,  the  kind  of  argument  and  negotiation— 
but  a  reasonable  approach  accepting  the 
assurances  from  all  who  have  the  power  to 
decide  in  this  bill  that  we  are  adamant,  that 
ample  research  facilities  in  the  way  of  ani- 
mals will  be  made  available. 

Now  we  do  not  care  what  the  humane 
society  or  any  group  says;  the  animals  will 
be  made  available.  But  we,  on  this  side, 
blame  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food— 
and  I  say  this  with  great  deliberation— for 
bringing  forward  an  issue,  which  should  have 
had  general  support  on  all  sides,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  really  fractured  the  political 
process  in  this  Legislature  for  a  full  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  a  political 
attack  on  the  Minister.  I  know  that  he  has 
been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  negative 
comments  in  the  committees,  and  in  the 
press,  and  from  individuals.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that,  if  his  mail  were  to  be  weighed  it 
might  balance  the  documents  that  the  Royal 
commission  was  perusing  in  recent  years  and 
were  referred  to  earlier. 

So  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  or  at 
least  some  of  the  information  that  has  been 
made  available.  The  numbers  of  animals 
required  for  research— and  basically  we  are 
talking  about  dogs  and  cats— has  changed  as 
the  views  of  experts  have  delved  into  the 
need  more  fully.  One  of  the  figures  that  was 
first  presented  to  us,  almost  a  year  ago,  was 
about  6,000. 

The  doctors,  after  canvassing  their  needs 
on  a  broader  scale,  and  expanding  these 
needs  into  the  obvious  requirements  outside 
of  medicine,  and  even  down  into  the 
secondary  level  where  the  use  of  research 
animals  is  certainly  legitimate— and  as  a 
former  biology  teacher  and  head  of  a  science 
department  I  would  be  prepared  to  argue 
that  case,  because  it  is  a  correct  one— that 
the  numbers  of  animals  needed  expanded  to 
approximately   12,000. 

There  have  been  those  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment's position  who  laid  great  store  in 
the  fact  that  those  in  support  of  the  bill  have 
been  talking  about  needs  approaching  the 
figure  of  a  million,  and  of  course  this  is  a 
misrepresentation  of  a  misrepresentation,  and 
need  not  be  considered  further  here.  It  does 
not  really  matter  what  those  needs  are,  as 
long  as   we  know   on  a  factual   basis   what 
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they  are,  and  how  they  relate  to  the  numbers 
of  animals  presently  available. 

We  have  been  told,  and  frankly  I  have 
not  been  in  the  position  to  get  information 
that  refuted  it  absolutely,  that  public  pounds 
could  presently  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  medi- 
cal, and  the  research,  and  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  province  at  the  present 
time.  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  those  present 
who  might  be  prepared  to  argue  that;  still  the 
information  has  come  forward  from  author- 
itative sources,  if  not,  usually  reliable.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  two 
terms  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

So  even  the  many  hours  that  have  been 
spent  in  getting  the  views  of  those  appearing 
before  the  committee,  have  not  resolved  the 
apparent  conflict  that  has  come  forward  in 
the  hearings.  It  has  been  said  by  others  and 
very  effectively  indeed,  that  the  government 
did  not  show  up  well  in  the  presentation  of 
this  legislation  over  the  year  and  over  the 
months;  that  the  human  society  has  suffered 
because  of  alleged  misrepresentations  and  ex- 
aggerations and  the  fact  that  threats  have 
been  made  involving,  let  us  say,  involvement 
in  politics. 

Things  like  that,  that  I  have  heard  myself, 
which  tended  to  detract  from  the  authoritive- 
ness  or  at  least  the  objectivity,  the  residual 
objectivity  in  the  statement  made  from  them, 
but  certainly  no  one  can  detract  from  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  have  come  forward  ex- 
pressing views  in  support  of  that  position. 

I  hesitate  to  be  critical  in  any  way  of  the 
information  that  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
deans  of  medicine.  Their  position,  in  many 
ways,  takes  them  beyond  that  sort  of  criticism. 
And  yet  over  the  many  months  in  which  we 
have  had  access  to  their  approach,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  certain  excesses 
in  the  presentation  that  they  have  made. 

For  this  reason  it  appears  that  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  the  health  committee  have 
really  been  hearings  of  extreme  positions.  A 
moderate  approach  has  been  spectacularly  ab- 
sent and  I  suppose  that  is  true  on  all  sides, 
political  and  otherwise.  This  may  be  the  last 
opportunity  in  which  we  can  put  forward  our 
views,  in  I  hope  as  orderly  a  way  as  possible, 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  do  in  the  time  that 
is  at  my  disposal. 

I  would  first  say  that  even  the  hearings  that 
were  acceded  to  by  the  Minister  before  second 
reading— not  an  unprecedented  matter,  but 
certainly  an  unusual  one— have  not  in  my 
view  brought  forward  the  unassailable  require- 


ments and  figures  from  the  medical  profession 
and  the  research  profession,  which  could  not 
have  been  met  on  a  reasonable  basis  by  cer- 
tain changes  that  could  still  be  made  in  this 
bill. 

The  hon.  member  for  Quinte  has  given  con- 
siderable support  for  the  provision  of  animals 
from  controlled  sources.  This  is  obviously 
something  that  the  government  will  under- 
take since  it  has  come  in  for  so  much  discus- 
sion. The  member  indicated  further  that  there 
are  many  areas  of  research  that  are  not  best 
served  even  from  animals  from  controlled 
sources.  And  I  can  understand  that  is  quite 
possible. 

And  yet  for  many  areas  of  advanced  meticu- 
lous research  and  this  was  supported  by  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children— researchers  have 
no  interest  in  anything  other  than  experi- 
mental animals  from  controlled  sources  and 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  them. 

There  have  been  many  interesting  sugges- 
tions made  that  our  correctional  institutions 
might  very  well  leave  off  stamping  out  licence 
plates  and  undertake  the  care  and  feeding 
and  the  breeding  and  development  of  animals 
for  research  purposes. 

I  think  that  this  is  something  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  consider  very  carefully.  It  is 
obviously  going  to  be  an  important  industry 
in  the  future,  something  that  could  very  well 
be  taken  on  under  the  direction  of  the  veterin- 
ary college  or  by  those  qualified  who  are  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  care.  I  think  that  he 
should  consider  this,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
the  bill  is  not  necessary  because  we  would  be 
using  animals  from  controlled  sources,  and 
obviously  animals  from  controlled  sources  will 
never  meet  the  whole  need  and  they  do  not 
come  anywhere  near  it  at  the  present  time, 
so  one  cannot  oppose  the  bill  on  the  basis  that 
only  animals  from  controlled  sources  should 
be  used. 

Nor  am  I  prepared  to  argue  with  the  Min- 
ister about  whether  these  animals  suffer  more 
or  less;  I  think  it  is  completely  irrelevant  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  of  this 
bill  at  all,  whether  we  should  support  it  or 
not.  We  are  concerned  with  human  welfare 
here,  basically;  we  are  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  animals  for  research  purposes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  put  forward, 
largely  by  the  humane  society,  but  certainly 
supported  by  many  other  citizens.  It  is  true 
that  the  humane  society  has  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  a  number  of  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide controlled  services  for  animals. 
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They  provide  shelters  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  so  that  animals  that  are  picked  up  can 
be  cared  for  and  hopefully  sent  back  to  their 
original  owners,  and  these  are  specifically 
excluded  by  the  most  opaque  amendment  I 
have  ever  read  in  my  life  that  can  be  found 
on  the  first  page  of  the  bill.  I  have  read  it 
many  times  and  I  cannot  understand  it,  but 
some,  wiser  than  I,  who  have  been  following 
these  matters  in  the  committee  for  many  hours 
claim  that  this  amendment  does,  in  fact,  ex- 
clude the  shelters,  but  includes  the  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  that  you  might  know 
the  amendment  that  I  am  referring  to,  I  will 
read  it  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  con- 
cept was  proposed  by  my  colleague,  but  the 
legislative  advisors  have  re-worded  it  as 
follows: 

Section  one,  subsection  E— In  this  Act, 
pound  means  premises  that  are  used  for 
the  detention,  maintenance  or  disposal  of 
dogs  or  cats  that  have  been  impounded 
pursuant  to  a  bylaw  of  the  municipality. 

And,  in  parenthesis,  I  say  the  following  has 
been  added  as  an  amendment: 

But  does  not  include  any  premises  or 
part  thereof  that  are  not  used  by  any  body 
of  persons,  including  the  Ontario  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
or  any  society  alBliated  therewith,  for  the 
detention,  maintenance  or  disposal  of  dogs 
or  cats  so  impounded. 

Now  I  find  it  an  opaque  amendment,  but  I 
understand  that  it  is  his  intention— and,  I  am 
sure,  legally  so— to  exclude  the  shelters  that 
the  Ontario  humane  society  operates.  And  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  put  forward  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

But  many  municipalities,  in  searching  for 
an  agency  to  take  on  this— messy,  is  probably 
the  best  word  to  describe  it— responsibility 
of  animal  control,  have  entered  into  contract 
with  the  humane  society,  whereby  the  hu- 
mane society  gathers  in  the  animals,  cares 
for  them  for  a  period  of  time  set  by  local 
bylaw  or  local  regulation,  and  then  disposes 
of  them  as  they  see  fit. 

The  member  for  Quinte  has  indicated  that, 
in  most  cases,  they  are  simply  killed  in  a 
painless  humane  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  municipalities— and  I  believe  it  to  be 
correct— have  not  entered  into  a  contract  or 
an  arrangement  with  the  humane  society,  and 
have  undertaken  to  provide  these  facilities 
themselves. 

I  think  that  the  main  reason  the  humane 
society  is   often  involved  is  that  they  have 


access  to  other  funds,  in  a  sense  they  are 
public  funds,  in  another  sense  they  are  pri- 
vate. They  are  private  in  that  they  accrue 
to  the  humane  society  from  bequests,  they 
are  gathered  from  public  subscription  for  the 
work  of  the  humane  society.  This  permits  the 
humane  society  to  hire  those  people  who 
should  be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  professional 
in  this  particular  part  of  the  business;  and, 
in  a  sense,  essentially  subsidizes  a  service 
which  is  then  made  available  to  the  munici- 
palities. 

The  humane  society  feels,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  because  they  are  providing  a  service, 
subsidized  in  a  private  sense  through  the 
humane  society,  their  principles  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  what  happens  in  their 
pounds. 

What  happens  in  a  public  pound  they  may 
give  representation  on.  But  they  feel  a 
special  responsibility  for  what  happens  in  a 
humane  society  pound  and  for  that  reason 
they  have  been  lobbying.  They  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  bill  changed,  so  that  pounds 
operated  by  humane  societies  would  be 
exempted  from  the  requirement  that  their 
animals  be  made  available  for  research. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  means,  in  any 
way,  that  they  are  against  the  use  of  ani- 
mals for  research.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  documented  stories,  documented 
information  that  the  humane  society  animals, 
from  the  pounds  controlled  by  them,  are 
used  for  either  research,  or  the  extraction  of 
certain  parts  of  the  animals'  blood  for  ex- 
ample, that  has  some  use  in  the  community 
for  research  purposes. 

So  the  argument  that  the  almost  Minister 
of  Health,  the  chairman  of  the  health  com- 
mittee has  made,  does  not  hold  water  to  that 
degree. 

I  think  we  should  accept  the  fact  that  the 
humane  society  feels  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  pounds  under  their  direct  care.  They 
provide  this  service,  to  some  extent  sub- 
sidized by  their  private  funds.  Therefore  they 
are  prepared  to  fight,  as  they  have  fought, 
for  the  extension  of  the  exemption  to  include 
those  pounds. 

We  may  be  prepared  to  say  they  are 
wrong,  that  if  the  animals  are  going  to  be 
killed  they  might  as  well  be  killed  in  some 
useful  purpose,  under  control  and  inspection. 
But  the  humane  society  thinks  difiFerently  and 
has  called  for  this  exception.  Now,  the  bill 
refuses  to  exempt  the  humane  society  pounds, 
saying  that  without  those  animals,  the  need 
that   is   evident,   as   far   as   the   Minister   of 
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Agriculture    and   Food   is    concerned,    cannot 
be  met. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  convinced  that  the  need 
cannot  be  met  from  public  pounds.  I  would 
say  further  that  I  am  not  convinced  that,  if 
negotiations  had  gone  on  properly,  and  at  an 
early  enough  date,  that  they  might  still  be 
accomplished  if  the  personality  clash  betvi^een 
the  Minister  and  those  others  who  have  been 
making  representations  had  not  gone,  I 
believe,  to  a  point  of  no  return. 

I  believe  that  negotations  could  have  been 
brought  about  whereby  animals  from  pounds 
controlled  by  the  humane  society  would  have 
been  available  on  some  sort  of  a  system,  while 
still  granting  them  an  exception  under  this 
bill  that  would  not  have  been  unfair. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Quinte  that,  in  fact,  we  are  segregating 
dogs;  and  giving  some  rights  to  some  dogs, 
and  not  to  others,  I  think,  is  ridiculous.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  with  the  rights  of 
the  humane  society  or  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  as  it  pertains 
to  the  fact  that  they  provide  a  subsidized 
service. 

I  think,  without  arguing  the  merits  of 
that,  we  should  at  least  have  entered  into 
some  meaningful  discussions  which  could 
have  brought  out  of  the  nose-to-nose,  eyeball- 
to-eyeball,  confrontations  which  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  thinks  represent 
negotiation,  we  could  have  brought  out  a 
meaningful  negotiation  before  the  bill  was 
brought  forward;  an  agreement  that  would  not 
have  put  us  into  this  ridiculous  mess,  political 
and  otherwise,  over  the  whole  year.  Because, 
whatever  position  is  taken,  there  are  those 
who  are  quite  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a 
political  position,  that  the  politicians,  once 
again,  are  disregarding  human  values.  We 
feel  that  people  are  the  main  concern  here, 
and  that  surely  negotiations  with  people, 
reasonable  people,  could  have  brought  about 
a  bill  that  was  supported  by  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  animals. 

I  believe  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  has  made  a  great  mistake  and  I  hope 
that  he  has  made  a  resolve  that  if  ever  again 
he  has  the  responsibility  of  legislation  as 
controversial,  that  he  will  approach  it  from 
an  entirely  different  position. 

I  feel  that  the  hearings  so  far,  have  heard 
many  extreme  views  put  forward  in  the  heat 
of  small  "p"  politics,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
from  all  sides.  I  feel  that  the  positions 
expressed  have  been  inadequate  and  that  the 
Minister's  conduct  of  this  legislation  has  been 


inadequate  from  the  very  first.  I  hesitate  to 
talk  about  another  committee. 

The  people  in  my  party  who  have  been 
sitting  on  these  committees  for  many  hours 
are  hesitant  to  even  consider  sending  this 
bill  back  to  committee  for  further  hearings 
of  the  type  that  they  have  had  already.  This 
committee  or  some  committee,  should  have 
had  an  opportunity,  following  the  Minister's 
decision  that  he  could  not  live  with  Bill  73, 
when  he  withdrew  it,  that  there  should  then 
have  been  a  period  of  time  when  the  heat 
was  off,  that  a  select  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature would  go  into  the  laboratories,  and 
into  the  universities,  and  into  the  schools. 
They  should  go  to  the  pounds  and  talk  in 
the  outlying  areas  where  the  humane  society 
actually  catches  the  dogs  and  cares  for  them, 
returns  them  to  their  owners  or  kills  them, 
and  see  what  is  actually  going  on,  rather 
than  making  decisions  in  the  high  pressure 
atmosphere  of  the  committee  room  in  the 
other  building. 

I  have  heard  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  Their  understanding  is  that  the 
humane  society,  while  the  Minister  has  said 
that  they  are  intransigent,  have  indicated 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  turn  over  dogs 
from  pounds  which  they  control,  for  non- 
survival experiments.  I  think,  while  that 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  for  the 
province,  still  it  indicates  that  here  is  an 
area  for  discussion,  and  that  the  member 
for  Quinte  might  very  well  be  present  on 
such  a  committee  when  the  argument  is  put 
forward,  "What  good  are  you  doing  the 
dog,  when  the  non-survival  experiment  is 
entered  upon". 

I  believe  that  the  government  has  handled 
this  in  the  crudest  possible  way.  I  believe 
that  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  province 
must  be  served,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  statements  made  by  some,  not  by 
all  in  the  Ministry,  that  unless  this  bill 
is  carried  today,  people  will  start  dying  and 
that  the  laboratories  of  the  universities  will 
close  down.  That  is  simply  not  the  case.  This 
was  not  the  case  when  Bill  73  was  withdrawn 
last  spring,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  forced 
to  respond  in  our  reaction  to  this  bill  from 
such  unwarranted  pressure  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  prepared  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  listen,  that 
we  are  adamant  that  ample  numbers  of 
research  animals  of  any  type,  that  can  be 
obtained  in  this  province  or  anywhere  else, 
will  be  made  available,  but  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  stampeded  into  support  of  this 
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bill  which  we  beheve  has  been  entered  into 
so  ill-advised. 

We  believe  that  this  bill,  in  principle,  does 
provide  for  the  provision  of  animals,  and  as 
far  as  that  part  of  its  principle  is  concerned, 
it  must  be  supported.  But  we  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  sufficiently 
researched,  to  give  in  on  the  provision  that 
these  animals  will  be  made  available  on 
a  equal  basis  across  this  province. 

We  believe  that  the  government  should 
have  associated  with  this  bill,  a  decision 
under  which  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
or  some  acceptable  institution,  will  provide 
empounding  facilities  so  that  those  medical 
faculties  removed  from  the  source  of 
impounded  animals  now,  will  not  have  to 
suffer  because  of  long  distances  and  things 
like  that.  We  believe  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  not  entered  into  sufficient 
meaningful  negotiations  or  consultations  with 
those  people  concerned,  and  for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gaunt, 
that  Bill  194  be  read  a  second  time,  this 
day  six  months  hence. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Sersaces):  That  is  a  firm  position. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Just 
listen  and  learn  now,  just  listen  and  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Nixon  moves,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gaunt,  that  the  motion  for  second 
reading  of  the  bill  before  the  House  be 
amended  by  deletion  of  the  words  after 
"now",  and  the  following  be  substituted  in 
place  thereof:  "that  Bill  194  be  read  a  second 
time,  this  day  six  months  hence." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  substitute  member  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  I  learned  from  the 
public  hearings  which  have  concluded  this 
week. 

When  I  attended  Ryerson  Public  School  in 
London,  Ontario,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was 
in  use  a  series  of  readers.  In  one  of  these 
there  was  a  story  told  of  several  blind  men 
in  India,  who  went  to  visit  for  the  first  time, 
an  elephant.  The  illustration  showed  the  men 
touching  various  parts  of  the  elephant,  and 
the  text  contained  the  findings  of  the  various 
men.  One,  who  was  feeling  the  elephant's 
side  described  the  elephant  as  like  a  wall. 
Another,  feeling  its  legs,  thought  an  elephant 
was  very  much  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Another,  holding  its  tail,  thought  an  elephant 
was  like  a  piece  of  rope. 


To  the  members  of  the  committee.  Bill 
194  was  something  like  the  elephant.  To 
some  it  was  a  bill  to  improve  the  care  of 
animals  used  in  research;  to  others  it  was  a 
bill  to  provide  enough  animals  for  research. 
To  others  it  was  a  bill  to  destroy  the  humane 
societies,  and  to  the  government  supporters 
on  the  committee,  it  semed  like  a  bill  to 
destroy  the  Conservative  Party. 

As  I  saw— 

An  hon.  member:  Great  bill! 

Mr.  Burr:  As  I  saw  it,  the  committee  was 
faced  with  four  problems:  first,  to  provide 
sufficient  animals  for  vital  animal  research; 
second,  to  ensure  that  no  unnecessary  pain 
was  suffered  by  animals  during  the  research; 
third,  to  devise  a  method  of  enabling  the 
owners  of  pets  to  prevent  their  pets,  if  lost, 
from  participating  in  survival  experiments  of 
which  they  might  not  approve;  and  fourth,  to 
save  the  humane  societies. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  solving  the  first  three  problems  and 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  solve  problem  number  four,  preventing 
the  destruction  of  the  humane  societies. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  the  committee  had 
to  learn  was  some  of  the  jargon  of  animal 
experimentation.  The  two  most  important  ex- 
amples might  well  be  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  section  1  of  the  bill.  There  are  two 
broad  classifications  of  experiment,  non-sur- 
vival and  survival. 

In  the  former,  the  animal  is  anaesthetized, 
experimented  upon  and  put  to  death  without 
regaining  consciousness  or  feeling  any  pain. 
Survival  experiments,  however,  may  last  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  and  may 
involve  pain. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  for  sur- 
vival or  long-term  experiments,  it  is  better  to 
have  animals  bred  especially  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  some  disagreement,  but  I  believe 
this  was  the  majority  opinion.  For  the  non- 
survival experiments  other  animals  are  prob- 
ably more  suited. 

As  I  vmderstand  it,  there  is  almost  no 
objection  to  the  non-survival  type  of  experi- 
ment or  to  the  use  of  pound  animals  in  this 
kind  of  research  inasmuch  as  no  pain  is  in- 
volved and  the  animals  are  already  doomed 
to  die  through  being  unclaimed  and  appa- 
rently unwanted. 

If  there  was  one  weakness  common  to  the 
various  presentations  made  to  the  committee 
it  was  the  failure  to  make  clear  which  kind 
of  experiments  were  being  discussed  by  the 
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various  speakers.  Yet  it  did  seem  agreed  that 
in  Ontario  medical  schools  and  the  veterinary 
college  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  experi- 
ments involving  dogs  were  of  the  survival 
type  and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  experi- 
ments were  of  the  non-survival  type. 

I  have  given  this  introduction,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  without  it  some  members  who  were 
not  present  at  the  hearings  will  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  fully  the  debate  during 
second  reading  of  Bill  194. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy  over 
Bill  194  lies  the  issue  of  cruelty  to  experi- 
mental animals.  On  the  one  hand,  the  medical 
students  cannot  understand  this  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  because  presumably 
they  have  never  participated  in  or  heard  of 
such  experiments.  Many  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  have  heard  of  such  experiments  feel 
the  students  are  somewhat  insensitive  to  this 
aspect.  I  should. like  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  this. 

To  the  students  I  would  point  out  that 
there  do  exist  numerous  documented  experi- 
ments on  record  in  which  the  treatment  of 
experimental  animals  has  been  extremely 
cruel.  I  shall  refer  to  only  one  series  by  one 
researcher,  not  conducted  in  Ontario,  and 
I  chose  this  because  it  contains  many  ex- 
amples. This  was  mentioned  before  the 
committee. 

Rats  were  run  to  death  in  revolving  cages 
or  were  tied  to  restraining  boards  and  were 
left  until  they  died.  Some  were  immersed  in 
freezing  water  and  others  had  all  four  legs 
broken.  Turpentine  was  injected  into  dogs. 
Rabbits  were  rendered  unconscious  by  sus- 
pension without  anaesthesia.  Small  animals 
were  placed  in  revolving  drums  with  inner 
projections  with  their  feet  taped  together. 

Some  animals  were  overfed  to  produce  food 
shock  and  others  were  starved  in  order  to 
atrophy  ovaries  and  testicles.  Animals  were 
forced  to  perform  intense  muscular  exercise 
until  they  bled  from  their  paws. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  experiments  were 
conducted  in  Canada  but  outside  Ontario, 
under  research  grants  from  a  foreign  country. 

Our  medical  students  may  not  have  heard 
of  such  cruelties  as  these  but  many  members 
of  the  public  have,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
concerned  and  rightly  so. 

To  the  alarmed  public,  I  would  point  out, 
first,  that  of  the  many  documented  cruel 
experiments  which  have  come  to  my  desk, 
not  one  has  been  conducted  in  Ontario; 
second,  that  the  attitude  of  the  deans  of 
medicine  before  the  standing  committee  on 


health  and  their  ready  agreement  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  pain  clause,  which  is  now  sec- 
tion 20  in  the  amended  bill,  together  with 
regulations  which  will  be  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Ani- 
mal Care,  should  guarantee  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  such  experiments  will  find  no 
place  in  animal  research  in  Ontario.  Several 
opponents  of  the  bill  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  these  features  of  the  bill. 

The  Minister  has  indicated  in  committee 
that  his  department  is  considering  methods, 
that  he  has  under  active  consideration,  I 
would  say,  methods  by  which  pet  owners 
may  provide  their  pets  with  a  tattoo  or  per- 
haps a  hidden  isotope  which  would  ensure 
that  they  would  never  be  included  in  a 
survival   experiment. 

So  as  far  as  we  can  foresee  or  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  protection  for  pet  owners 
who  would  like  to  mark  their  pets  is  reason- 
ably assured. 

Now,  some  mention  has  been  made  by  the 
leader  of  the  official  Opposition  concerning 
extreme  views.  Personally,  I  thought  that 
most  of  those  who  made  presentations  to  the 
committee,  or  at  least  many  of  those,  were 
very  reasonable.  However,  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  what  we  might  call  extremism. 
The  extreme  view  of  the  anti-vivisectionist 
was  well  and  sincerely  presented  before  the 
committee.  The  extreme  view  of  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  scientists  was  not  presented.  But 
because  it  does  exist  and  because  it  accounts 
for  much  of  the  public  reaction  against  ani- 
mal experimentation,  I  wish  to  put  on  record 
one  statement.  I  shall  not  say  what  country 
this  originates  in  or  name  the  professor  who 
gave  this  piece  of  philosophy,  but  this  is 
what  he  said: 

The  infliction  of  the  most  acute  agony 
on  an  infinite  number  of  animals  is  justi- 
fied if  in  the  opinion  of  the  least  member 
of  any  medical  faculty  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  adding  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge.  And  this  without 
reference  to  whether  this  knowledge 
promises  to  be  of  any  practical  value  or 
not. 

What  kind  of  philosophy  is  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 
I  think  this  must  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
humane statements  of  principle  made  outside 
of   Nazi  Germany. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  nothing  remotely 
resembling  this  extreme  view  was  presented 
before  the  committee.  On  the  contrary,  those 
witnesses  who  were  connected  with  animal 
research  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  good 
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animal  care  and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
pain. 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  show  why  the  public  has 
been  concerned  and,  I  hope,  why  their  con- 
cern can  be  allayed  somewhat  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Bill  194. 

When  the  hearings  began,  the  average 
committee  member  had  the  impression  that 
specially  bred  animals  with  known  genetic 
background  and  physical  histories  would  cost 
about  $150  and  that  stray  animals  were  to 
be  had  almost  for  nothing  and,  further,  that 
stray  animals  were  just  as  good,  if  not  better 
for  experiments. 

The  impression,  therefore,  was  that  there 
was  a  great  untapped  source  of  saving  by  en- 
acting a  pound  seizure  law.  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  hearings  most  of  us— well,  many  of 
us— realized  that  the  cost  of  breeding  dogs 
for  research  was  as  low  as  $40  and  that  $50 
or  $60  was  a  fairly  reasonable  estimate  if 
profits  and  transportation  costs  were  not  in- 
volved. 

We  learned  too  that  there  was  expense 
involved  in  the  use  of  strays.  These  included 
pound  fees  or  dealers'  fees,  transportation 
costs  and  numerous  conditioning  expenses, 
such  as,  quarantining,  de-worming,  vaccina- 
tion, tests  and  of  course  upkeep  which  ex- 
tended sometimes  for  as  much  as  two  months. 

In  short,  by  the  time  an  experiment  begins, 
the  difference  in  costs  for  the  specially  bred 
animal  and  for  the  stray  dog  is  negligible, 
especially  when  the  total  costs  of  an  experi- 
ment may  run  into  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  difference,  if  any,  does  not  end  there. 
Experience  shows  that  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  stray  dogs  die  of  unrelated  causes,  some- 
times before  the  experiment  begins,  some- 
times after  it  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time. 

Let  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  the  veterinary-in- 
chief  at  Toronto's  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
say  a  few  words.  He  says: 

A  dog  may  appear  healthy,  but  we 
have  no  information  of  its  genetic  back- 
ground. In  17  consecutive  autopsies  at  one 
time  we  found  that  17  apparently  healthy 
dogs  had  serious  chronic  kidney  disease. 
Look  at  it  this  way.  A  single  research 
project  can  cost  as  much  as  $25,000  a 
year,  without  counting  in  surgeons'  salaries. 
The  animal  represents  a  very  small  part 
of  that  cost.  It  seems  stupid  to  invest  the 
time  and  money  on  two  or  three  top 
surgeons,    nurses    and    high-priced    equip- 


ment and  say  that  a  $10  dog,  unsure,  un- 
safe, is  good  enough. 

Such  testimony  as  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  seemed 
to  prove  to  the  committee  members  that,  on 
all  counts— cost,  controversy  and  results— the 
better  subject  for  animal  research  is  the  dog 
especially  bred  for  that  purpose,  rather  than 
a  former  pet  which  has  found  its  way  into  a 
pound  and  remains  unclaimed.  I  should  be 
surprised  if  any  committee  member  should 
maintain  the  opposite  view.  Perhaps  I  should 
take  my  own  advice,  and  mention  that  I  am 
referring  to  survival  or  long  term  experiments 
at  this  point. 

Although  the  Minister  is  now  planning,  or 
promoting,  breeding  programmes,  unfortun- 
ately it  will  be  some  three  years  or  so  before 
these  will  supply  all  the  dogs  required  for 
survival  or  long  term  or  chronic  research. 

Let  us  assume  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
appeals  for  more  dogs  for  animal  research  are 
valid,  that  delays  are  postponing  great  dis- 
coveries which  may  even  save  the  lives  of 
some  of  us  who  now  sit  in  this  Legislature. 
How  many  extra  dogs  are  needed  for  this  re- 
search? Where  can  we  get  them,  while  we 
wait  for  the  breeding  facilities— preferably  in 
our  universities— to  become  available? 

According  to  the  feasibility  study  made  by 
the  council  of  deans  of  medicine,  4,600  dogs 
were  used  in  1968-69,  although  5,800  were 
wanted.  This  covers  all  the  Ontario  medical 
schools,  and  the  veterinary  college.  For  the 
year  1969-70,  the  estimated  need  by  the  dean 
is  6,900,  and  availability  5,000.  Thus  last  year, 
we  had  a  deficit  of  1,200  dogs,  and  this  year 
1,900. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  com- 
mittee worked  was  the  lack  of  definite  infor- 
mation on  such  things  as  the  number  of  non- 
survival experiments  to  which  the  humane 
societies  do  not  object,  because  there  is  no 
pain  endured  by  the  animal,  and  also  the 
number  of  survival  experiments  in  which  there 
may  be  some  element  of  pain. 

After  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  presented 
some  figures  to  the  committee,  a  day  or  so 
later,  Dr.  Christensen,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  appeared  with  estimates  based  on 
these  figures.  He  showed  that  the  number 
of  dogs  potentially  available  within  a  100- 
mile  radius  of  Toronto  was  as  follows:  From 
pounds  run  by  the  humane  society— 14,270. 
From  pounds  run  by  municipalities— 5,202. 

It  would  appear  therefore,  that  the  5,202 
potentially  available  dogs  in  the  municipal 
pounds  within  100  miles  of  Toronto  would  be 
more   than   adequate   to   make   up   Ontario's 
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anticipated  deficit  of  1,900  this  year,  and  also 
the  2,500  next  year,  and  the  anticipated  deficit 
of  3,500  in  the  following  year,  by  which  time 
some  of  the  breeding  facilities  would  be  in 
operation.  There  would  be  no  need  to  confis- 
cate any  dogs  in  any  pounds  under  the  care 
of  any  humane  society  in  Ontario. 

In  using  these  figures,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  total  deficit  of  1,900  for  the  year  1969- 
1970  refers  to  dogs  for  survival  experiments. 
But  this  is  not  so.  According  to  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  Dr.  Sinclair's  estimates,  only  40  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  experiments  are  "sur- 
vival", or  "chronic",  or  "long  term".  Of  these, 
some  would  require  specially-bred  animal  5— 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  pounds  of 
any  kind.  Therefore,  the  deficit  of  1,900  for 
the  current  year  is  really  a  somewhat  smaller 
figure. 

Because  50  to  60  per  cent  are  required  for 
the  non-survival  research,  at  least  1,000  of 
these  could  have  been,  and  still  could  be, 
obtained  from  some  of  the  pounds— even  from 
some  of  the  humane  society  pounds,  if  a 
diplomatic  and  reasonable  approach  were 
made.  For  the  fate  of  an  unwanted  pet  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  put  to  death  painlessly  by 
the  humane  society,  or  whether  it  it  put  to 
death  at  the  conclusion  of  a  painless,  anaes- 
thetized, brief,  non-survival  experiment,  on 
behalf  of  medical  research  or  teaching. 

This  reduces  our  short  fall  then  to  no  more 
than  900  animals.  And  what  a  furore  has  been 
created  to  get  an  extra  900  animals  during  a 
year. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  radius 
of  about  eight  miles  of  Toronto,  4,700  dogs 
were  destroyed  in  the  pounds  of  the  boroughs 
of  York,  North  York  and  Scarborough  and  the 
township  of  Etobicoke  in  the  past  year.  As- 
suming that  only  half  of  these  dogs  were 
liealthy,  there  would  still  be  more  than  enough 
—that  is,  2,350— to  make  up  this  so-called 
deficit  of,  let  us  use  the  full  figure  of  1,900. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pounds  were 
never  asked,  or  invited,  or  requested,  to  sup- 
ply any  dogs  for  research.  Now,  why  not? 

Some  of  these  municipal  poundkeepers 
might  have  been  willing,  even  glad,  to  defray 
their  expenses  by  selling  some  of  their  surplus 
unwanted  strays.  A  phone  call  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  find  out.  Why  was  this  in- 
quiry never  made?  Why  was  this  bill  brought 
forward  instead?  Why  does  this  government 
insist  on  taking  by  force  what  it  has  not  even 
been  refused? 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  deans 
of  miedicine  also  that  the  animals  need  not 


be  taken  from  the  humane  societies  because 
on  page  one  of  their  brief,  entitled  "Breeding 
Dogs  for  Research",  they  say: 

The  need  for  a  dog  breeding  progranmie 
in  Ontario  would  virtually  disappear  if 
access  were  to  be  provided  under  legisla- 
tion to  obtain  a  proportion  of  those  animals 
presently  destroyed  in  the  large  municipal 
pounds. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  the  words  "muni- 
cipal pounds",  not  pounds  in  general,  not 
pounds  in  cities,  not  humane  society  pounds. 
The  words  are  "municipal  pounds".  Also  note 
the  word  "proportion".  I  will  read  it  again, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

If  access  were  to  be  provided  under 
legislation— 

That  is  Bill  194,  I  presume. 

—to  obtain  a  proportion  of  those  animals 
presently  destroyed  in  the  large  municipal 
pounds. 

Why  is  there  this  insistence  on  destroying, 
or  at  least  jeopardizing  the  existence  of,  the 
humane  societies  when  it  is  clear  that  suffi- 
cient animals  can  be  secured  from  the  muni- 
cipal pounds  alone  for  over  the  next  three 
years  at  least? 

When  I  proposed  in  the  committee  that 
the  humane  societies  be  exempt,  the  Minister 
did  not  refute  my  contention  that  the  1,900, 
2,500  and  3,500  dog  deficit  could  be  met 
without  touching  the  humane  societies.  He 
merely  replied  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
treat  municipal  pounds  and  humane  societies 
differently;  that  this  would  be  discrimination, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Let  us  examine  this  argument  which  has 
been  mentioned  also  by  the  chairman  of  the 
health  committee. 

It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  pet 
that  is  lost  and  reaches  a  municipal  pound 
has  the  same  feelings  as  a  pet  that  is  lost 
and  ends  up  in  a  pound  under  the  care  of 
the  humane  society.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  No  one  disputes  it.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  one  community  many 
citizens,  over  a  long  period  of  time  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  animals,  have  banded 
together,  have  given  their  time  and  their 
money  to  the  formation  of  a  humane  society. 

In  other  communities  the  municipal  govern- 
ment has  looked  after  the  problem  using  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  humane  societies  originally  provided  a 
shelter  for  lost  animals.  Eventually,  most  of 
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them  were  asked  by  the  community  to  pro- 
vide a  large  pound  to  which  the  munici- 
palities could  send  stray  animals  picked  up 
throughout  the  community.  For  this  service 
grants  or  fees  were  paid  to  the  humane 
society.  This  relieved  the  municipal  officials 
of  an  onerous  responsibility  and  enabled  the 
humane  societies  to  extend  their  assistance  to 
more  animals.  With  some  exceptions  this  has 
been  a  relatively  agreeable  arrangement. 

The  difference,  then,  is  not  a  difference  in 
animals,  it  is  a  difference  in  people.  The 
private  organizations,  known  as  humane  soci- 
eties, will  have  to  give  up  their  principles  or 
their  pounds.  If  they  give  up  the  pounds, 
many,  perhaps  most,  will  collapse.  The  muni- 
cipalities, which  will  now  have  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  operating  animal  control 
in  their  communities  by  providing  their  own 
pounds,  will  be  put  to  a  great  deal  of  expense. 

They  will  have  to  acquire,  or  build,  their 
own  pounds.  They  will  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  work  that  is  done  in  them.  There  will 
be  no  volunteer  workers,  there  will  be  no 
bequests,  there  will  be  no  donations,  there 
will  be  no  membership  fees  from  humane 
society  members.  The  educational  work  done 
by  humane  societies  in  the  community  will 
be  sorely  missed.  The  community  will  be  the 
poorer  as  a  result. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  standing  committee  on 
health  was  the  daughter  of  a  Nobel  prize 
winner,  himself  an  animal  experimenter.  Pro- 
fessor Gisell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens,  told 
the  committee  out  of  her  own  wide  experi- 
ence that  wherever  animal  seizure  bills  have 
been  enacted,  humane  societies  have  always 
opposed  this  type  of  legislation  for  two  im- 
portant reasons.  I  shall  quote  Mrs.  Stevens 
who  obviously  impressed  every  member  of 
the  committee: 

Because  it  causes  great  distress  to  ani- 
mal   owners,    and   because    it   brings    into 
laboratories  on  a  long  term  basis,  animals 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  relative  freedom- 
Mrs.  Stevens  expressed  very  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  feelings   of  a  pet   and 
the  feelings  of  an  animal  bred  especially  for 
research  purposes  by  saying: 

Freedom  abruptly  removed  when  they 
are  institutionalized,  has  a  profound  de- 
pressing effect  on  dogs,  and  only  the  pro- 
vision of  much  more  space  and  much  more 
attention  than  most  laboratories  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  can  possibly  offset  it. 
Pining   for   a   lost  master   may    add   to    a 


dog's  suffering.  Sticking  faithfully  to  his 
training  as  a  housebroken  pet,  when  he  is 
confined  in  a  cage,  can  cause  very  great 
distress  leading,  in  some  cases,  to  sickness 
and  death. 

This,  then,  is  one  reason  researchers  them- 
selves prefer  to  use  specially  bred  animals 
rather  than  stray  animals.  As  one  researcher 
put  it: 

When  we  used  to  get  pound  dogs  here, 
we  would  sometimes  find  a  healthy  dog  in 
perfect  condition,  well  trained  to  heel,  roll 
over,  and  so  on.  I  always  had  a  sneaking 
feeling  it  could  have  been  stolen. 

It  should  now  be  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
pet  owners  and  those  who  can  understand 
the  feelings  of  pet  owners,  oppose  animal 
seizure  laws. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee could  reach  a  compromise  which  would 
achieve  the  following  four  aims:  I  will  repeat 
them  although  I  mentioned  them  earlier: 
1.  Provide  enough  animals  for  vital  and 
urgent  medical  research;  2.  Assure  ourselves 
and  tlie  concerned  public  that  no  unneces- 
sary pain  would  be  suffered  by  animals  in 
any  future  experiments;  3.  Devise  a  fool- 
proof method  to  enable  pet  owners  to  exempt 
their  pets  from  survival  animal  experiments; 
4.  Enable  the  humane  societies  to  continue 
their  work. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  can  feel 
reasonably  optimistic  that  the  first  three  ob- 
jectives have  been  gained.  There  is  absolutely 
no  good  reason,  however,  for  our  failure  to 
achieve  the  fourth  objective.  As  a  foraier 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Essex  County 
Humane  Society,  perhaps  I  can  foresee  better 
than  some  others  the  plight  of  these  volun- 
tary private  organizations  if  this  Bill  194 
passes  without  exempting  the  humane  societies 
from  its  provisions. 

Mrs.  Stevens  and  others  have  told  us  of 
the  experience  in  other  jurisdictions  where 
animals  seizure  bills  have  been  enacted.  Tjhe 
results  have  been  disappointing— public  con- 
troversy has  sharpened  and  continued.  In  New 
York  state,  after  20  years  of  pound  seizures, 
there  is  as  much  bitterness  as  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  When  will  govern- 
ments learn  that  they  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  use  compulsion  and  confiscation 
against  private  groups? 

Although  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  has  led  me  to  believe  that  pound 
seizure  is  not  a  defensible  measure,  I  am 
willing  to  compromise  to  this  extent,  that  it 
be  used  in  the  case  of  municipal  pounds  on 
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the  understanding  that  it  will  be  a  temporary 
measure  until  breeding  facilities  become  avail- 
able. In  return,  I  ask  that  the  humane  socie- 
ties be  exempted,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. Some  municipal  councils,  foreseeing 
the  additional  expense  that  will  be  caused, 
have  passed  resolutions  against  Bill  194. 
Windsor  city  council  is  one  of  these. 

This  is  a  simple  request.  If  you  exempt  the 
humane  societies,  who  will  object?  Not  the 
deans  of  medicine— they  will  have  more  than 
enough  animals  for  their  needs.  Not  the 
general  public— they  will  applaud  you.  Not  the 
backbenchers  of  your  own  party— they  will 
cheer  you. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who  will  say  an 
unkind  word  to  the  Minister  if  he  would 
compromise  on  this  point.  If  we  can  com- 
promise, why  cannot  you? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Because 
they  do  not  like  Tom  Hughes. 

Mr.  Burr:  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  and 
in  the  clause-by-clause  discussions  in  the 
standing  committee  afterwards,  a  clear  pic- 
ture has  emerged,  including:  First,  the  superi- 
ority of  specially  bred  animals  for  survival 
experiments;  second,  the  feasibility  of  making 
sufficient  numbers  of  these  animals  available 
within  a  period  of  about  three  years;  third, 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
acquire  animals  from  at  least  some  of  the 
major  municipal  pounds;  fourth,  the  Minis- 
ter's insistence  on  a  course  of  action  which 
will  harm,  or  even  destroy  many  humane 
societies  and  will  cause  difficulties  for  those 
municipal  councils  which  will  lose  the  help 
of  their  local  societies. 

For  these  four  reasons,  and  also  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  humane  society  inspectors 
from  research  facilities,  which  is  the  fifth 
reason;  and  for  a  sixth  reason,  upon  which 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre,  will  elaborate,  I  had  intended  to 
propose  a  reasoned  amendment  which  would 
have  referred  this  matter  to  a  select  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  like  the  six-month  hoist  aspect. 
A  select  committee  could  have  finished  the 
job  in  a  month  or  two.  For  the  moment  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  official  Opposition  or  not,  I  will  have 
to  think  that  over. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
somebody  on  the  other  side  speaking? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  notice  of  a  government 
speaker  but  he  is  not  in  the  House  at  the 
moment.  The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 


Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  support 
the  motion  of  my  leader,  I  regret  extremely 
that  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  health  and  the  other  matters  assigned  to 
him  is  not  present,  because  in  rising,  I  speci- 
fically want  to  discuss  points  that  he  raised  in 
his  speech.  There  were  a  lot  of  inaccuracies 
in  it  and  I  felt  that  I  should  rise. 

In  beginning  his  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  health 
stated  that  we  had  debated  the  principle  and 
the  detail  of  this  bill  in  a  well  attended  public 
forum  of  our  committee  hearings.  That  is  not 
correct.  It  is  true  that  we  heard  many  repre- 
sentations, but  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  neither  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  prin- 
ciple, nor  in  fact,  to  debate  the  detail  of  the 
bill  to  any  marked  degree.  We  moved,  or 
we  tried  to  move,  a  number  of  amendments. 
We  sat  quite  late,  but  I  would  hardly  call  it 
a  debate.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
meeting  of  the  standing  committee  on  health, 
which  it  in  fact  was.  But  as  far  as  debating 
the  principle  was  concerned,  with  that,  I  do 
not  agree. 

The  hon.  member  then  went  on  to  say,  on 
many,  many  occasions  during  his  speech,  "that 
it  is  agreed,  that  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is 
agreed."  With  many  of  the  things  we  do 
agree,  but  there  are  many  others  with  which 
we  do  not  agree. 

The  hon.  member  stated  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  all  people  should  be  concerned 
to  make  sure  that  if  dogs  and  cats  are  to  be 
made  available  from  the  public  pounds  in 
this  province  for  teaching  and  research  there 
should  be  clear,  unequivocal  and  adequate 
protection  to  ensure  that  any  individual  pet 
should  not  be  used. 

This,  he  went  on  to  say,  this  protection,  is 
given  in  Bill  194.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree 
with  that  proposition,  and  I  think  the  previ- 
ous speaker  disagreed  with  that  proposition. 
In  fact,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  this 
speaker  in  the  committee,  and  the  member 
for  High  Park  referred  to  it  as  "the  Burr 
amendment".  So  be  it. 

There  was  not  an  amendment  at  all.  If 
the  hon.  member  who  sat  down  wants  to 
claim  it  as  an  amendment,  or  put  his  name 
to  it,  I  am  not  adverse  to  it.  But  the  fact 
was  that  it  was  brought  up  during  the  public 
hearing  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
way  of  identifying  animals  belonging  to 
people  who  did  not  want  those  animals  to 
be  used  for  experimental  purposes  of  any 
kind.  It  was  suggested  that  there  be  some 
kind  of  a  tattooing  system. 
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The  fact  remains  that  at  least  that  hon. 
member  and  this  member  speaking,  feel  that 
there  is  not  clear,  unequivocal  and  adequate 
protection  to  ensure  that  any  individual  pet 
should  not  so  be  used.  So  to  this  degree  I 
am  afraid  I  must  disagree  with  the  hon. 
Chairman. 

Then  he  goes  on  again  to  talk  about  basic 
principles,  and  he  states  that  Bill  194  seeks 
to  institute  legislative  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  animals  needed  for  teaching  and  research 
are;  one— and  the  numbers  are  mine— made 
available;  two,  acquired  legally;  three,  cared 
for;  and  four,  treated  humanely  wherever 
they  are  used  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  do  not  agree  with  that  submission. 
They,  the  Tory  government  and  the  doctors, 
say  that  Bill  194  seeks  to  introduce  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  ensure  these  points.  But 
if  so,  why  will  they  not  permit  inspection 
by  the  humane  society  people?  This  is  a  very 
important  principle.  This  is  a  safeguard  that 
is  not  assured.  As  I  stated  in  the  committee, 
the  doctors  and  the  other  people  who  are 
supporting  this  bill,  from  the  veterinary  col- 
leges and  other  institutions,  adopt  the  attitude 
that  they  stand,  not  only  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  with  their  lips 
pressed  to  God's  ear. 

However,  I  am  afraid  that  I  just  do  not 
accept  that  that  is  their  high  and  mighty 
omnipotent  position.  I  do  not  accept  that 
they  are  beyond  error,  I  do  not  accept  that 
they  are  blessed  with  all  the  virtues  that  the 
God  Almightly  ever  bestowed  on  humble 
man. 

But  that  is  the  principle  that  this  bill  tries 
to  inculcate.  I  do  not  abide  by  that. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  bill  wiU  help 
to  alleviate,  or  perhaps  even  do  away  with, 
dognapping  and  similar  nefarious  practices; 
and  we  do  welcome  such  provisions. 

The  hon.  member  goes  on  to  say  that 
measures  are  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
animals  which  are  used  in  teaching  and 
research  are  purchased  legally  and  that  no 
person  can  so  profit  from  the  sale  of  a  stolen 
pet.  I  think  it  goes  further.  I  think  it  also 
prevents  any  person  profiting  from  pets 
which  are  lost,  strayed  or  unwanted,  aside 
from  stolen  pets.  And  we  agree  that  this 
provision  is  met  in  the  bill. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  representatives 
of  the  teaching  and  research  community  in 
Ontario  have  requested  legislation  requiring 
the  inspection  of  their  facilities  and  making 
open,  under  law,  their  records  and  methods 
of  operation  for  scrutiny  by  those  who  act 


in  the  public  interest.  That  may  be  so,  but 
they  are  against  the  humane  society  people 
making  such  an  inspection. 

He  went  on  to  say  they  have  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  animal  care  facilities  and 
procedures  in  the  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions should  be  open  to  rigorous  inspec- 
tion on  a  regular  basis;  but  not  by  the 
humane  society  people. 

The  Chairman  went  on  to  say,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  Bill  194  inspection  should  be  by 
qualified  personnel,  specially  trained  to  ensure 
that  animals  of  all  species  are  comfortably 
accommodated,  treated,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
That,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  false  assertion, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Because  we  tried  to  move  an 
amendment  which  in  fact  would  have  de- 
manded that  all  the  inspectors— aside  from 
the  chief  inspector  who  would  be  a  veterin- 
arian—would be  graduates  of  a  recognized 
course  in  animal  care  or  husbandry  from  a 
school  or  college  or  university  that  is 
accredited— and  the  Minister  refused  that 
suggestion. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  give  the  job  to 
people  who  are  qualified  any  way— ex-police- 
men he  said— although  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  what  makes  an  ex-police- 
man such  a  highly  qualified  individual— or  a 
person  qualified  as  highly  to  take  the  course 
that  he  is  going  to  give. 

He  already  told  humane  society  inspectors 
who  are  qualified,  they  cannot  go  in— and 
as  I  say,  we  tried  to  restrict  the  inspectors  to 
those  who  graduate  from  these  schools.  Why? 
I  can  understand  why:  Otherwise  it  would  be 
a  new  pool  for  patronage  for  which  they 
would  draw.  So  we  disagree  with  that  asser- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

He  went  on  further  in  his  speech  to  sug- 
gest—as he  put  it: 

But  as  well,  inspectors  of  the  Ontario 
humane  society  should  be  authorized  to 
force  those  provisions  of  Bill  194  having 
to  do  with  the  housing  and  other  standards 
of  care  plight  to  animals.  In  effect  it  is 
suggested  there  should  be  double  inspec- 
tion, one  on  behalf  of  the  public  of  gov- 
ernment and  another  on  behalf  of  the 
private  societies  who  employ  their  own 
inspectors  under  The  OSPCA  Act  of  1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  fear  is  that  the  in- 
spectors who  are  going  to  be  appointed  by 
this  hon.  Minister  pursuant  to  this  particular 
statute,  are  not  going  to  be  acting  in  the 
public  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  those 
of  this  province  who  are  putting  through  this 
bill.  And  this  is  why  a  good  portion  of  the 
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general  public  wants  the  humane  society 
inspectors  to  go  in  there,  because  they  feel 
that  it  will  be  the  humane  society  inspectors 
who  will  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  public 
interest  and  not  the  inspectors  appointed 
by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

But  this  is,  again,  the  way  they  tried  to 
cloud  the  issue.  To  show  you  how  impossible 
it  is  to  sway  this  Minister  and  to  demonstrate 
his  absolute  desire  to  avoid  compromise,  it 
was  suggested— as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the 
sections  was  attacked,  because  under  that 
section  only  an  inspector  appointed  under 
the  Act,  an  inspector  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  could  institute  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act— that  anyone  have 
that  right.  Sir,  only  an  inspector?  No  one 
else? 

Even  if  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  an  eye 
witness  to  cruelty  being  carried  on  by  any 
of  the  persons  bound  by  this  Act,  you  would 
be  powerless  to  institute  proceedings.  You 
would  have  your  common  law  right  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  when  laws  are  broken 
denied  you;  and  they  talk  about  constitution- 
ality? Why?  Why  are  the  inspectors  going 
to  be  so  sacrosanct  that  only  they  should 
have  the  right  to  institute  proceedings?  Why 
cannot  any  citizen  who  sees  the  law  broken 
have  the  power  as  he  has  under  the  common 
law  to  institute  proceedings? 

No,  this  Minister  feels  that  only  his  in- 
spectors are  qualified  enough  to  go  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  lay  a  complaint. 
What  unadulterated  nonsense.  But,  he  thinks 
he  is  being  big  and  noble. 

Then  the  hon.  Chairman,  very  facetiously 
I  thought,  went  way  off  the  beaten  track. 
And  before  I  go  on,  I  must  say  that  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Chairman.  He  sat 
through  those  meetings  and  I  think  we  should 
give  a  round  of  applause  because  I  think  he 
has  been  an  excellent  Chairman,  not  only  in 
this  particular  instance  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing Bill  194,  but  as  a  Chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  correctional 
services  and  social  and  family  services— ex- 
cellent. And  when  he  has  had  something  to 
say,  it  has  made  a  lot  of  sense,  but  here  he 
sort  of  went  off  the  beaten  track. 

He  tried  to  imply,  well  let  me  just  repeat 
his  words: 

Furthermore,  although  it  is  not  plain  that  teaching 
and  research  is  inhumane  to  animals,  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  is  widespread  suspicion  that 
within  our  teaching  and  research  institutions,  things 
are  done  which  wotJd  not  receive  the  approval 
of  members  or  inspectors  of  the  humane  society.  Yet 


those  same  societies  now  employ  inspectors  who 
are  entitled  under  present  legislation  to  enter  any 
premises— and  here  I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to 
the  governing  words— "where  they  suspect  there  is 
cruelty  or  inhumane  treatment  to  animals".  Despite 
this  right  inspectors  of  the  various  humane  societies 
of  this  province  do  not  now,  nor  have  they  in 
the  past,  inspected  on  a  frequent  and  regular  basis 
the  teaching  and  research  institutions,  despite  in 
many  cases  being  specifically  invited  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  exception  to  that 
statement.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that 
he  inspected  almost  every  facilit>',  research 
facility  in  this  province,  perhaps  not  in  his 
capacity  as  an  official  of  the  humane  society, 
but  with  the  Canadian-wide  association  that 
inspects  animal  care. 

Mr.  Hughes  made  the  same  statement.  But 
let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of  the 
humane  society  are  restricted  in  their  rights 
to  enter  premises  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion to  where  they  suspect  there  is  cmelty, 
or  inhumane  treatment  to  animals. 

Now,  if  they  were  to  knock  on  a  door  of 
the  Connaught  laboratories— and  Connaught 
laboratories  has  never  restricted  them  coming 
in,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  can  use  them  as  an 
example— and  say,  "We  want  to  inspect  your 
facilities,"  Connaught  laboratories  could  say 
to  them:  "Do  you  suspect  cruelty  or  in- 
humane treatment  to  animals  in  our  establish- 
ment?" 

And  if  the  humane  society  officials  say: 
"No,  we  do  not  suspect,  but  we  just  want  to 
see  if  there  is  or  not,"  the  Connaught  people 
could  say:  "We  are  very  sorry,  you  cannot 
come  in." 

That  is  the  law,  reasonable  grounds.  You 
can  only  come  in  if  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect  cruelty.   That  is   law. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  to  interject,  but  this  is  the 
way  the  law  works,  and  the  humane  society 
people  have  said  they  ha\e  no  reason  to 
suspect  cruelty. 

They  have  been  permitted  to  go  in  there, 
but  I  am  just  trying  to  point  out,  that  to 
make  periodic  inspections  as  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  would  entail  enormous  costs  to 
the  humane  society,  a  voluntary  organization 
supported  by  voluntary  donations.  And 
secondly,  they  would  need  a  large  staff  and 
thirdly,  they  do  not  see  any  need  for  a 
continuous  regular  inspection.  So  I  have  to 
quarrel  with  the  statement  in  this  regard 
made  by  the  hon.  Chairman  of  the  standing 
committee. 

In  Bill  194  it  does  prohibit  inspectors  of 
the  humane  society  or  the  representatives  of 
any  responsible  organization  from  visiting  a 
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teaching  and  research  laboratory  to  the 
degree  that  they  have  no  legal  right  so  to  do, 
because  the  bill  specifically  exempts  the  pro- 
\  isions  and  operations  of  the  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  under  the  statutes  of 
Ontario  1955,  So  that  again  is  incorrect  in 
his  statement.  Then  the  Chainiian  went  on  to 
say:  "The  Criminal  Code  is  still  in  effect  and 
gives  the  Humane  Society  an  umbrella  under 
which  to  operate." 

Well,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  kind  of  a  conviction 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  because  section 
386,  I  believe,  provides  that  everyone  who 
wilfully  and  without  lawful  excuse,  kills 
wounds,  and  so  on;  it  must  be  wilfully 
and  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  unless 
you  are  in  fact  publicly  kicking  a  dog  or 
beating  him  over  the  head;  and  secondly, 
it  must  be  without  lawful  excuse. 

Well,  to  carry  on  experiments  in  a  recog- 
nized university  of  the  province,  tliere  is  a 
lawful  excuse.  So  by  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  they,  under  the  Criminal 
Code,  go  into,  say,  the  Connaught  laboratories 
or  the  Best  Institute  and  launch  criminal  pro- 
ceedings when  the  person  whom  they  want 
to  charge  would  not  be  wilfully  or  without 
lawful  excuse,  killing,  wounding,  poisoning  or 
injuring  an  animal!  It  is  utter  nonsense. 

That  is  why  there  has  never  been  a  con- 
viction as  far  as  a  laboratory  experiment  is 
concerned.  Most  of  it  involves  cruelty  to  cattle 
and  occasionally  the  beating  of  a  dog  or  the 
mistreatment  of  a  cat,  but  not  in  experimental 
purposes. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
the  member  who  sat  down,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside,  that  there  are  ade- 
quate animals  throughout  Ontario  which  could 
be  utilized  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
reason  tlie  medical  people  complain  of  a 
shortage  is  because  to  them  a  shortage  is  when 
animals  cannot  be  obtained  the  way  they 
v/ant  them  to  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  at 
their  doorstep. 

By  their  own  figures,  there  are  adequate 
animals,  more  than  an  adequate  number  of 
animals  across  Ontario  for  their  purpose.  But 
what  they  say  is,  "We  have  to  go  too  far  to 
pick  them  up".  If  we  need  animals,  and  indeed 
we  do,  then  we  should  supply  these  animals 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  government 
to  supply  the  animals.  If  they  have  not  the 
money  to  travel  another  100  or  200  or  300 
miles  to  acquire  these  animals,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  of  we  the  people 
of    the   province    of    Ontario— to    supply    the 


money  and  the  means  to  travel  the  extra  100 
or  200  or  300  miles  to  acquire  these  animals 
so  that  there  be  no  shortage  of  animals  for 
experimental  purposes  in  this  province.  There 
is  no  need  to  resort  to  animals  in  the  pounds 
and  in  the  control  of  the  humane  society. 

And  the  way  they  have  been  talking— they 
use  the  word  "unwanted"  animals,  "aban- 
doned" animals— this  really  touches  me.  What 
is  the  difference  between  an  unwanted  animal 
and  an  unclaimed  animal?  Well,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  difference.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  child  may  lose  a  pet  and  a 
child,  being  a  child,  and  careless  in  his 
thoughts  and  not  always  concentrating  on  one 
particular  aspect  of  its  existence,  that  child 
may  not  recognize  that  its  pet  is  missing  until 
three  or  four  days  have  elapsed  because  that 
child  has  been  busy  doing  other  things— in  the 
winter  time  he  may  be  skating,  may  be  play- 
ing hockey,  may  be  throwing  snowballs  or  the 
like.  It  is  only  when  they  cannot  go  outside 
because  there  is  a  severe  snowstorm  and  begin 
looking  around  for  something  to  amuse  them- 
selves that  they  find  their  pet  is  missing. 

By  that  time  the  three  days  have  elapsed 
and  the  pet  is  gone  and  they,  the  government, 
would  call  this  an  unwanted  pet  or  they  would 
call  it  an  unclaimed  pet.  Maybe  it  is  a  strayed 
pet  and  nothing  more. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  says  the  public  de- 
mands all  stray  pets  be  picked  up?  People 
who  own  pets  are  part  of  the  public  and  if 
you  were  to  ask  them  whether  stray  pets 
should  be  picked  up,  they  would  probably 
tell  you  to  mind  your  own  business.  As  far  as 
they  are  concerned  their  pets  are  not  astray, 
they  are  out  for  an  airing  and  they  know  how 
to  find  their  way  home  and  they  will  find  their 
way  home.  So  do  not  give  us  this  nonsense 
about  a  "lost"  pet. 

Pets  are  not  lost.  They  may  wander  away 
from  home  for  purposes  that  are  best  known 
to  those  animals  themselves,  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  inquire  into  those  reasons,  but  the 
fact  is  they  may  be  just  wandering  from  home 
as  often  we  human  beings  do. 

So  let  us  not  use  the  phrase  "not  wanted" 
or  "abandoned".  Some  pets  may  be  abandoned 
and  some  pets  may  be  unwanted  but  the 
majority  of  pets  are  wanted  and  some  just 
wander  away. 

I  listened  to  the  whole  speech  and  I  was 
annoyed.  Further  on  in  his  speech  the  hon. 
member  said  as  follows: 

In  fact,  it  is  agreed  that  unwanted  and 
unclaimed  animals  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  teaching  and  research  from  munici- 
pal pounds. 
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Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  true.  It  is 
agreed  that  unwanted  and  unclaimed  pets 
could  be  made  available  for  teaching  and  re- 
search from  municipal  pounds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  humane  society  agrees  with  that 
principle  except  that— I  am  sorry,  I  better  not 
go  into  that.  And  then  he  goes  on:  "This  prin- 
ciple has  been  accepted,  and  in  fact  suggested 
by  the  humane  society".  Yes.  Then  his  next 
sentence  is:  "Where  then  is  the  argument?" 
Well,  there  are  arguments  and  there  are  many 
of  them.  First  of  all,  the  humane  societies  feel 
that  pets  taken  from  pounds  should  not  be 
used  for  survival  experiments.  Secondly,  the 
humane  societies  believe  they  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  examine  these  facilities— if  only  as 
ex-officio  inspectors  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
—and  thirdly,  they  believe  there  should  be  a 
longer  redemption  period.  All  these,  weak- 
nesses are  manifest  in  the  bill. 

Fourthly,  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  under  this  bill  if  a  teacher  has  a  cage  in 
the  classroom  containing  hamsters  which  he 
uses  for  demonstration  purposes,  teaching  pur- 
poses, even  perhaps  just  to  teach  the  function 
of  sex  and  procreation,  under  the  definition 
of  this  bill  that  is  a  research  facility  and  must 
be  licensed  or  exempted  from  licensing  and 
is  subject  to  inspection.  If  the  teacher  has 
toads,  frogs,  turtles  or  eels,  which  are  verte- 
brates, also  for  that  same  purpose,  that  class- 
room becomes  a  research  facility. 

Now,  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  perhaps  it  may  be  carrying  things  to  an 
extreme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  really.  The 
member  is  going  to  lose  his  QC. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  look,  if  it  will  result  in  this 
bill  being  hoisted  and  a  proper  law  forth- 
coming which  would  guard  the  sensibilities 
of  all  people,  the  Minister  could  have  his  QC. 

An  hon.  member:  That  certainly  is  the 
devotion  of  a  true  animal  loverl 

Mr.  Ben:  At  one  time  I  interjected  while 
hon.  Chainnan  was  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  he  stated  that  dogs  picked  up  experi- 
ence a  marked  improvement  in  their  lot  under 
the  standards  of  animal  care  they  receive  in 
our  teaching  and  research  institutions.  I  had 
to    interject— yes,   they   are   fattened   for   the 

km. 

I  guess  their  philosophy  is  that  even  a  dog 
must  have  its  day  and  they  give  him  his  last 
good  meal.  But  to  suggest  that  dogs  should 
be  picked  up  for  research  purposes  because 
they  are  going  to  be  better  fed  and  better 
housed— that  to  me  is  like  saying  we  should 


all  ask  for  room  in  the  cell  adjacent  to  that 
last  mile  that  people  used  to  walk  at  one 
time  before  they  changed  the  law. 

Now  further  on  the  hon.  member  stated: 

The  suggestion  that  pounded  animals 
should  be  used  only  for  non-survival  ex- 
periments with  the  blessing  of  the  humane 
society  implies,  of  course,  that  survival 
studies  are  in  some  ways  cruel;  or  death  is 
sufficiently  suspect  so  that  they  are  not 
approved  by  the  himnane  movement. 

That  is  a  rather  ridiculous  statement.  All  these 
experiments  where  an  animal  is  cut  up  are 
in  some  ways  cruel  but  they  are  not  wilfully 
cruel  nor  are  they  unlawfully  cruel.  They  are 
simply  cruel  to  the  animal  whether  it  is  need- 
less cruelty  is  something  that  is  a  subject 
of  discussion  perhaps  in  another  forum.  But 
anything  that  inflicts  pain,  whether  it  be  on 
an  animal  or  on  a  human,  is  cruel  and  we 
ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  using 
animals  of  mixed  backgrounds,  although  I 
have  to  take  the  hon.  Chairman  to  task  when 
he  repeated  the  statement  of  an  individual 
from  the  University  of  Guelph  who  suggested 
there  was  no  difference  psychologically  be- 
tween an  animal  that  was  bred  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  a  domesticated  pet. 

Well,  that  is  just  unutterable,  unadulterated 
rot— it  is  nonsense.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence. Everybody  knows  there  is  a  psychologi- 
cal difference  between  a  pet  and  any  kind  of 
an  untamed  animal.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
a  wild  aimiial  from  a  domesticated  animal. 

A  domesticated  animal  has  a  certain 
psychological  response  to  the  tenderness  of 
humanity  of  the  people  around  it.  This  is 
something  that  a  wild  animal  has  not  experi- 
enced. There  is  a  world  of  difference.  One 
lives  in  the  world  of  the  wild  and  the  other 
one  lives  in  a  world  of  civilization  and  for 
him  to  quote  that,  I  think  is  nonsense. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  established 
that  there  are  more  than  adequate  animals 
to  satisfy  the  needs,  they  just  have  to  go 
further  afield  to  get  them. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  amendment  as 
reworded.  I  had  moved  an  amendment  to 
some  of  these  sections  and  the  legislative 
counsel  took  it  upon  itself  to  reword  them.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  purposes  are  met. 
But  we  cannot  go  into  that  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Chairman  went  on 
to  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  unwanted  and  unclaimed   dogs   and  cats 
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in  Ontario  are  destroyed.  That  may  be  so.  He 
also  went  on  to  say  that  these  animals,  a 
public  resource,  are  presently  killed  at  public 
expense. 

Well,  under  his  definition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  a  public  resource;  and  if  we  follow 
his  reasoning  then  perhaps  our  day  in  a 
laboratory  is  coming. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  was  perhaps  correct  in  comparing 
this  legislation  with  something  that  happened 
during  the  days  of  Hitler  Germany  because, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  argument  for  academi- 
cians, where  the  line  is  between  our  form  of 
civilization  and  that  civilization,  if  one  may 
be  permitted  to  call  it  that,  in  Germany  under 
Hitier. 

So  if  we  start  talking  about  what  is  a  pub- 
lic resource,  we  might  just  find  ourselves  being 
a  public  resource,  and  treated  as  a  public 
resource  the  way  this  government  is  prepared 
to  treat  dogs  and  cats  which  have  wandered 
away  from  their  homes. 

Toward  the  windup  the  hon.  Chairman 
suggested  there  was  no  constitutional  or  other 
reason  to  support  this  suggestion.  What  sug- 
gestion is  not  important!  It  is  the  principle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  is  implying  that  if 
there  is  a  suggestion  there  has  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional or  other  reason  to  support  it. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  that  what  we  are 
entitled  and  empowered  to  do  is  not  that 
which  has  to  be  on  constitutional  grounds; 
we  are  entitled  to  do  anything  which  is  not 
specifically  prohibited  by  law,  that  is,  by  the 
Constitution. 

So  we  do  not  have  to  have  constitutional 
authority  to  do  something;  we  could  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  constitutionally  prohibited. 
Therefore  we  can  look  after  dogs  and  cats 
as  long  as  this  government  does  not  constitu- 
tionally prohibit  us  from  doing  it,  and  this 
is  what  it  is  trying  to  do  here. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  statements;  it  was 
a  very  good  speech  the  hon.  Chairman  made. 
He  mixed  absolute  truths  with  things  that 
were  a  little  aside  from  the  truth.  Mixing  the 
latter  with  absolute  truths  sort  of  gave  them 
a  little  more  credibility  than  they  deserved. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

We  must  provide  those  resources,  in- 
cluding in  this  case  animals  which  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  our  future  doctors, 
nurses,  veterinarians,  biologists  and  all 
manner  of  health  care  personnel  are  as 
well  educated  as  teachers  can  make  them. 

We  cannot  deny  that.  No  one  in  this  House 
denies  that. 


Then  again: 

We  must  not  let  our  highly  specialized 
research  workers  stand  idle  in  their  labora- 
tories for  want  of  experimental  animals 
they  need  to  discover  new  and  better  ways 
of  preventing  disease,  treating  the  sick, 
and  so  on. 

Yes. 

But  also,  some  of  these  are  standing  idle 
because  they  cannot  get  animals  to  experi- 
ment on  and  develop  things  which  would  be 
harmful  to  us.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  stand  idle  for  want  of  labora- 
tory animals  if  the  purpose  has  been  ap- 
proved. There  are  enough  in  the  province 
of  Ontario;  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  supply 
funds. 

But  perhaps  the  same  thing  pertains  here 
as  pertains  with  the  children's  aid  societies. 
The  time  for  questions  ran  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Min^'ster  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko).  I  was  going  to  ask  him:  was  he 
aware  that  the  children's  aid  has  been  writing 
to  doctors  informing  them  that  henceforth 
they  cannot  pay  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
prescribed  fees  for  the  treatment  of  children 
in  the  care  of  the  children's  aid  societies  be- 
cause this  government  will  not  give  them 
enough  money?  And  if  the  doctors  do  not 
want  to  treat  them  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
prescribed  tariff,  then  they  cannot  do  business 
with  them? 

Well  maybe  this  is  why  these  research 
people  are  standing  idly  by,  why  they  have 
not  the  necessary  animals— because  this  gov- 
ernment will  not  give  them  the  necessary 
funds  to  acquire  them. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  must  protect  our  citizens  and  their 
pets  from  dognapping. 

Of  course  we  must. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  animals  which 
are  used  in  teaching  research  are  well  and 
humanely  treated  in  accord  with  the  moral 
requirement  of  our  society. 

Of  course  we  must. 

We  must  not  in  Canada  let  the  emo- 
tional harangue  of  the  vested  interests  of 
the  vocal  and  misguided  minorities  dis- 
suade us  from  supporting  the  true  principle 
of  needed  humane  legislation. 

Well  this  is  where  we  differ. 

The  member  may  think  that  he  speaks  for 
the  majority,  we  feel  that  we  speak  for  the 
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majority.    What  makes   him   think   that   the 
doctors  are  the  majority? 

I  say  the  people  who  have  a  humane  in- 
stinct for  the  preservation  of  any  kind  of 
life  are  the  overwhelming  majority  in  this 
province;  and  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  doctors  are  the  vested  interests  and 
they  are  the  vocal  and  misguided  minority, 
not  the  humane  society  people. 

We  are  responsible  to  the  people  who  have 
elected  us  to  provide  legislation  to  meet  their 
needs;  and  the  needs  also  involve  the  psycho- 
logical needs  and  social  needs  of  the  people. 
We  must  preserve  their  mental  health,  as 
well  as  their  physical  well  being.  And  I  am 
not  prepared  to  destroy  the  mental  health  of 
a  large  number  of  the  people  in  this  province 
just  so  society  can  get  a  few  more  dogs  so 
we  can  live  another  five  or  ten  years. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  live  whatever 
life  they  do  live  in  peace  and  security,  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically.  If  we  are  going 
to  sell  our  souls  for  an  extended  period  of 
one  or  two  years  in  the  life  span  of  man, 
then  I  think  we  really  have  sold  our  souls 
to  the  devil;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
that. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  is  full  of  loopholes— it  does  not  live  up 
to  the  principles  that  the  government  says 
are  enunciated  in  there,  it  does  not  even 
contain  principles— for  these  reasons  I  am 
supporting  the  motion  to  hoist. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  first  few 
days  of  the  sessions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee in  which  public  hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  latter  days  because  of  other 
commitments  in  connection  with  the  legisla- 
tive work.  But  one  of  the  representations 
that  was  made,  I  must  say,  struck  home  with 
me. 

It  was  from  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
witnesses,  Dr.  H.  C.  Rowsell  of  the  animal 
care  council  from  Ottawa,  a  man  who  I 
think  has  the  unquestioned  respect  of  both 
the  humane  society  and  the  universities  in  the 
research  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  testimony,  there  was 
something  of  an  anguished  plea  when  he 
said:  "I  hope  the  day  will  come  where  the 
two  organizations,  the  research  bodies  and  the 
humane  societies,  will  not  be  involved  in 
hurling  names  at  each  other,  engaged  in 
something  approaching  a  vendetta.  We  have 
a  problem,  but  the  problem  is  capable  of  a 
solution." 


Now,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  was  not  only  an  anguished 
plea,  it  was  also  an  accurate  reflection  of 
what  had  happened  down  through  the 
months.  In  these  hearings,  we  did  get  as 
rational  a  presentation  as  was  possible  from 
both  sides.  The  extremism,  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  creep  into  the  testimony,  and  there- 
fore it  was  very  useful. 

But  one  reason  why  our  difficulties  have 
been  compounded,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there 
is  a  third  dimension,  and  that  is  that  the 
Minister  is  involved  in  a  vendetta  against  the 
humane  societies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
men are  not  aware  of  this,  it  is  about  time 
they  became  aware  of  it,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  realities  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  do  not  want  to  face 
reality. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Extremism  has  crept  into 
the  presentation  of  both  the  humane  societies 
and  the  research  bodies,  but  the  Minister  has 
been  involved  in  a  vendetta  against  the 
humane  society. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to 
why.  I  got  some  answers  to  my  puzzlement 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  At  one 
stage,  for  example,  on  Bill  74,  we  learned 
that  the  Minister  himself,  or  some  of  his 
neighbours  down  in  Middlesex  county,  were 
subjected  to  what  he  thought  was  an  abuse 
of  the  power  of  some  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society;  and  he  is  deter- 
mined that  this  will  never  happen  again. 

Well  this  Minister  has  a  record  of  taking 
rather  extreme  positions  against  those  whom 
he  thinks  are  determined  to— and  I  use  the 
vernacular— to  "cross  him  up". 

Ten  years  ago,  the  farming  community  of 
this  province  was  torn  apart  in  the  so-called 
hog  controversy  because  this  Minister  was 
determined  that  the  people  on  the  hog 
marketing  board  were  not  going  to  have  their 
way.  He  drove  through  Bill  86  to  impose 
restrictions  on  marketing  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  serve 
his  purposes. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Sounds  like  the  member  has  the  vendetta, 
not  the  Minister! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  About  five  years  ago— or 
was  it  less  than  five  years  ago— the  Minister 
became   preoccupied  with  what  he   thought 
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was  the  mismanagement  of  the  bean  board, 
and  he  decreed  that  the  bean  board  was 
going  to  be  put  out  of  business.  Indeed,  he 
put  them  under  trusteeship;  and  hke  a  Latin 
American  coup,  he  took  it  over  while  its 
officers  were  engaged  in  discussions  with 
other  officials  of  the  government  in  a  London 
hotel. 

Now  the  Minister  has  become  obsessed 
with  getting  the  humane  society! 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  bringing  these 
two  groups  together.  I  have  read  all  of  the 
correspondence,  I  have  read  all  of  the 
exchanges  of  letters,  all  of  the  representations 
that  were  made  in  the  first  instance  between 
the  universities  and  the  humane  society,  be- 
tween the  humane  society  and  the  universi- 
ties, and  both  of  these  bodies  to  the  gov- 
ernment. What  has  happened  is  that  the 
Minister,  who  could  have,  and  should  have 
played  a  role  of  an  arbitrator  or  a  conciliator 
in  bringing  these  two  groups  together,  did  not 
play  that  role;  and  he  could  not  play  that 
role,  because  he  was  emotionally  involved  in 
it  himself.  He  was  the  third  dimension  in 
what  has  degenerated  into  a  vendetta! 

In  fact,  let  us  just  look  for  one  moment  at 
the  reluctance  of  tlie  government  to  come  to 
grips  with  solutions  that  were  presented  by 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society.  If  the  Min- 
ister's emotional  reaction  and  involvement  in 
this  whole  issue  was  produced,  as  he  seemed 
to  have  revealed  by  the  abuse  of  power— 
and  it  may  well  have  been  an  abuse  of 
power— by  the  abuse  of  power  by  some 
inspectors  down  in  Middlesex  county,  surely 
there  were  other  ways  of  coping  with  the 
situation— such  as  reporting  to  the  humane 
society  and  making  certain  that  that  abuse 
of  power  did  not  take  place  again. 

However,  the  humane  society  was  suffi- 
ciently determined  to  do  its  job  and  yet  be 
freed  of  those  areas  of  activity  which  are 
capable  of  misrepresentation  to  the  public, 
or  an  abuse  of  power,  that  some  eight  weeks 
ago,  early  in  October,  they  presented  to  this 
government— to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)— because  it  fell  under  the  Attorney 
General's  jurisdiction— the  proposal  that  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  inspectors  of  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  should  be  taken  away  from 
them  altogether.  They  suggested  that  the 
jurisdiction  should  be  put  under  an  indepen- 
dent tribunal  which  would  be  made  up  of  an 
appointee  from  the  humane  society,  an  ap- 
pointee from  the  government  and  an  impartial 
chairman  who  would  complete  this  tribunal. 


Now  if  the  Minister  is  really  interested  in 
a  solution,  instead  of  perpetuating  the  ven- 
detta—or if  this  government  were  really 
interested  in  a  solution— it  seemed  to  me  here 
was  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  humane  society  in  an  area  where  they 
were  being  accused  by  the  government  of 
abusing  their  power. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  just  cannot  buy 
the  argument  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
they  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  this  pro- 
posal. This  proposal  looks  so  much  like  a 
solution  to  an  area  of  potential  difficulty— 
the  Minister  contends  it  is  an  actual  difficulty 
—that  it  was  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  this 
government  to  move  in  eight  weeks,  and 
bring  in  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House,  or  in  Bill 
74,  placing  jurisdiction  over  the  inspectors  of 
the  humane  society  with  this  independent 
tribunal. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  double 
objective  that  we  have  been  wrestling  with 
now  for  some  five  or  six  years,  back  to  about 
1962,  when  the  negotiations  started.  We 
have  had  one  objective  of  assuring  the  neces- 
sary flow  of  animals  for  research,  and  I  put 
it  all  in  the  context  of  making  certain  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  cruelty.  And  this  bill 
is  a  marked  improvement  along  that  line. 

There  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  object  to  that 
—those  who  fall  into  the  category  of  anti- 
vivisectionists. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  anybody 
who  holds  to  a  view  with  great  conviction. 
I  respect  the  anti-vivisectionists,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  This  House  does  not  agree 
with  them;  society  does  not  agree  with  them; 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society  does  not  agree 
with  them.  So  we  do  not  need  to  have  the 
issue  clouded  by  that. 

Overwhelmingly,  there  is  agreement  that 
there  must  be  the  necessary  flow  of  animals 
avaflable  for  research.  But  there  is  a  second 
objective  of  equal  importance.  The  more  I 
have  observed  the  ramifications  of  this  whole 
problem,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  somebody  with  the  sensitivity  of 
those  involved  in  the  humane  society  to  make 
certain  that,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  there  is 
not  going  to  be  an  unnecessary  infliction  of 
cruelty  on  animals  in  our  society. 

Animals  cannot  help  themselves.  We  have 
to  take  the  necessaiy  steps  to  make  certain 
they  are  not  abused.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
humane  society,  we  certainly  would  not  have 
l)ecome   civilized   to   the   point  of  protecting 
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animals  against  cmelty  or  even  considering 
the  kind  of  improvements  contained  in  these 
bills. 

We  can  achieve  these  two  objectives;  and  I 
submit  that,  if  the  Minister  had  been  playing 
a  constructive  role  instead  of  being  involved 
emotionally  in  the  vendetta,  and  giving  it 
this  new  dimension,  we  would  have  solved 
this  problem  a  long  time  ago. 

It  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  final 
point  I  want  to  make.  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  substance  of  this  bill,  my  colleagues 
have  dealt  or  will  deal  with  it. 

Clearly  this  bill  needs  more  study.  The 
Minister  contended  that  they  had  studied  it; 
that  they  had  exhausted  their  research  on  it; 
that  they  had  consulted  everybody;  and  that 
the  bill  before  us  was  almost  a  definitive 
document. 

Well,  the  Minister  contended  that  a  year 
ago,  and  only  under  pressure  that  became 
irresistible,  even  for  this  Minister— and  he  can 
resist  more  pressure  than  anybody  I  know, 
even  though  it  is  backed  by  common  sense- 
he  withdrew  Bill  73.  Earlier  this  fall  I  asked 
the  Minister  if  he  would  consider  giving  an 
opportunity  for  further  representations  on 
this  bill  before  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Legislature.  Characteristically,  his  instinctive 
reaction  was  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh!  I  did  it  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  characteristically 
the  Minister's  instinctive  reaction  was  "no." 
He  did  say  "no,"  but  he  went  out  of  this 
House  and  with  all  of  the  pressures  from  his 
own  backbenchers— and  I  suspect  some  of  his 
own  Cabinet  Ministers— he  decided  that  here 
v/as  a  way,  not  only  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  to  get  him  off  the  hook.  His 
colleagues  were  more  concerned  with  the 
ramification  of  the  issue  than  the  Minister 
was.  So  admittedly,  he  came  in  the  next  day 
against  his  original  snap  judgment— his  snap 
judgment  is  always  to  say  no— and  he  said 
it  would  go  to  the  committee. 

Now  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker?  This 
bill  that  was  a  definitive  document,  which 
was  the  essence  of  perfection,  has  had  many 
very  good  amendments.  When  we  listened  to 
the  representations  before  the  committee  the 
Minister  himself,  in  many  instances,  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  amendments  and  ac- 
cepted them. 

We  had  scenes  before  that  committee— 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  was  the 
occasion    when    Mr.    McCreath,    a   lawyer— I 


understand  he  used  to  be  campaign  manager 
for  Arthur  Maloney,  so  I  suspect  his  rela- 
tionships to  the  Tory  Party  are  well  known— 
came  and  really  backed  the  Minister  against 
the  wall. 

He,  in  effect,  said  to  the  Minister:  "This 
is  what  you  say  is  your  bill,  but  your  bill 
does  not  achieve  the  objective  that  you  have 
stated."  The  Minister  had  to  say:  "Well,  if  it 
does  not  achieve  our  objective  we  will 
amend  it." 

Maybe  he  would  have  dismissed  it  if  it 
came  from  anybody  else,  but  at  least  he  con- 
ceded that  perhaps  his  bill  was  not  fulfilling 
his  own  stated  objectives. 

So  we  have  a  bill  much  improved  over 
what  it  was  before,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  it  is 
not  yet  a  perfect  bill.  There  are  still  areas 
which  need  further  study. 

The  motion  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion moves  was  a  six  months  hoist.  We  are 
going  to  support  that  motion  because  it  is  in 
the  direction  that  we  think  we  should  move. 
If  we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
amendment,  it  would  have  been  a  reasoned 
amendment  for  reference  of  this  matter  to  a 
select  committee  to  continue  the  study,  to 
continue  the  study  that  was  done  under  the 
haste  and  the  pressures  and  all  the  tensions 
that  have  characterized  the  last  week  or  ten 
days  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee.  We 
can  move  to  a  solution. 

I  must  say  that  I  went  into  the  hearings  of 
the  committee— those  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  share  in  and  to  observe— persuaded 
that  the  proposition  of  animal  breeding  sta- 
tions for  survival  experimentations  was  not  a 
necessary  proposition.  Or  at  least  I  wondered 
about  the  feasibility  of  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  evidence 
that  came  before  that  committee  was  over- 
whelming. The  considered  view  of  the  people 
in  the  research  field  was  that  animals  whose 
background  is  known  are  better.  They  have 
been  reared,  and  they  have  been  kept  under 
controlled  conditions,  and  they  are  better  for 
experimentation.  The  cost  is  not  as  prohibitive 
as  some  of  the  research  people  tended  to 
suggest,  and  as  the  government  has  tended 
to  argue.  Indeed,  we  had  one  witness  who 
came  before  the  committee  and  pointed  out 
that  you  could,  in  the  next  year,  build  the 
necessary  facilities  for  breeding  stations  and 
operate  them  as  well  for  a  year  for  approxi- 
mately $1.8  million. 

Then  he  pointedly  observed  that  that  is 
the  annual  contribution  that  this  government 
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puts  into  subsidizing  the  breeding  of  race- 
horses—because it  suits  his  purposes  to  make 
subsidies  for  the  breeding  of  racehorses.  That 
would  seem  to  put  the  whole  thing  into 
perspective  rather  quickly. 

If  this  government  is  willing  to  spend  $1.8 
million  to  subsidize  the  breeding  of  race- 
horses, why  would  it  not  in  its  its  own  inter- 
ests—instead of  being  adamant  and  bone- 
headed— make  the  money  available  for 
breeding  animals  to  make  better  research 
possible,  to  avoid  all  of  the  emotional  cross- 
currents in  society;  and  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ontario  Humane  Society? 

We  do  not  want  to  pass  a  bill  here  which 
is  going  to  destroy  the  good  work  of  an 
organization  that  has  performed  a  unique  role 
down  through  the  years.  The  Minister,  I 
repeat,  has  permitted  himself  to  become  en- 
gaged in  what  is  nothing  other  than  a  ven- 
detta against  the  Ontario  Humane  Society. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be 
given  a  hoist— I  would  like  to  add  this— if  we 
could  amend  the  amendment,  it  would  be  for 
continued  study  in  a  select  committee  to  work 
out  the  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  not 
only  perfect  this  bill,  but  also  to  give  this 
government  an  opportunity  to  move  immedi- 
ately to  the  building  of  these  breeding  stations 
^so  that  we  can  have  the  necessary  animals 
and  extricate  yourself  from  continuing  con- 
flict with  the  work  of  the  humane  society. 

As  I  indicated,  we  will  support  the  motion 
for  a  hoist,  but  with  the  additional  indication 
of  why  we  think  it  should  be  hoisted,  and 
what  should  be  done  during  the  traditional 
six-month  period  that  the  hoist  motion  in- 
volves. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bmce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  are  going  to  be  very  limited 
indeed.  The  argument  which  I  proposed  to  put 
forward  essentially  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  here  this 
afternoon. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  this  govern- 
ment should  have  moved,  and  could  have 
moved,  toward  the  establishment  of  breeding 
stations  for  animals  used  for  research  pur- 
poses a  number  of  months  ago.  I  think  it  could 
have  been  done  quickly  with  the  minimum  of 
cost.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  stations  could 
not  have  been  established  at  the  Guelph 
reformatory,  Burwash— these  institutions,  I 
am  sure,  could  have  performed  a  very  useful 
function  in  this  regard. 

I  think  the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside 
has  made  a  good  point.  I  think  the  scientific 
benefits  of  using  animals  bred  specifically  for 


chronic  or  survival  experiments  is  a  good 
point.  Certainly,  the  variables  are  greatly  re- 
duced and  consequenty  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  precision  and  the  reliability  of  the 
results. 

People  have  argued,  and  this  has  been 
argued  time  and  time  again  by  the  deans  of 
medicine  and  by  other  researchers  that  to 
do  this  would  greatly  increase  the  costs.  Well, 
I  think  the  hearings  in  the  committee  certainly 
shot  that  argument  down.  I  think  the  figures 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  this  afternoon  are  also 
quite  pertinent  and  revealed  that  this  is  just 
not  so. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  from  the  social 
point  of  view  the  use  of  these  animals  in 
chronic  experiments  relieves  the  laboratories 
from  the  odium  or  stigma  attendant  with  the 
possibility,  even  though  it  is  slight,  that  they 
are  using  pets  for  this  purpose.  These  animals 
could  be  raised  by  the  laboratories  or  by  gov- 
ernment farms  as  I  have  mentioned  and  I 
think  this  could  be  done  with  a  very  minimum 
of  cost  involved. 

The  use  of  these  animals,  bred  for  the 
specific  purposes,  certainly  prevent  the  frus- 
tration of  experiments  which  may  involve 
costly  delays  in  laboratory  work  through  the 
discovery  of  diseases  not  apparent  when  the 
animals  were  purchased.  Since  the  variables 
are  reduced,  then  of  course  fewer  animals  are 
required  for  research  purposes. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  deal 
with  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  has  not  been 
touched  upon  this  afternoon.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  this  Bill  194  does  not  provide  for 
some  type  of  research  review  board.  I  think 
the  research  review  board  could  actually  de- 
termine whether  in  fact  a  particular  piece  of 
research  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  it  has  been  done  before  or  whetlier 
the  researcher  could  justify  the  proposed  re- 
search when  judged  against  what  may  already 
have  been  done  in  that  particular  area  of  re- 
search in  question. 

The  deans  of  medicine,  of  course,  do  not 
agree  with  that  position.  They  say  that  this 
hampers  research  and  that  it  would  cramp 
their  style.  It  seems  to  me,  that  anyone  em- 
barking on  a  research  project  should  be  able 
to  establish  the  need  and  the  objectives  of  the 
intended  research,  and  if  they  cannot  do  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  then,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  nothing  useful  will  come  from 
the  whole  exercise. 

It  is  similar  to  what  is  being  done  in  Eng- 
land at  the  moment.  The  deans  of  medicine 
say  that  under  the  English  system,  research 
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is  being  hampered  and  the  programme  of  re- 
search in  England  has  not  moved  forward  as 
it  should  have  moved  forward,  but  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  talked  about  this  matter 
and  whom  I  would  consider  objective  observ- 
ers of  that  programme  indicate  that  this  is 
just  not  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  central  indexing  or 
a  cataloguing  system  of  all  the  research  that 
has  been  done  previously,  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  endeavour  and  could  certainly  be 
incorporated  in  this  bill.  This  would  mean 
that  anyone  attempting  a  research  project 
could  then  look  up  or  seek  the  information  as 
to  whether  the  particular  project  had  been 
done  previously  and  that  would  be  catalogued. 
All  of  the  pertinent  information  derived  from 
that  particular  research  project  could  then  be 
laid  out  in  front  of  the  person  who  desired  to 
initiate  a  project  of  a  similar  nature.  I  tliink 
that  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing  and  cer- 
tainly one  that  should  have  been  in  my  view 
incorporated  into  this  bill. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
my  leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  proposed 
for  obvious  reasons.  We  think  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  the  bill  that  need  further 
study  and  further  discussion.  Whether  the 
Minister,  in  the  six  months  mentioned  in  the 
motion,  could  set  up  a  select  committee  and 
have  this  matter  studied  or  take  some  other 
procedure  in  trying  to  come  up  with  the  best 
possible  bill,  would  be  up  to  the  Minister  and 
would  be  up  to  his  judgment.  Certainly  it 
needs  more  study.  It  is  deficient  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  of  my 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  most  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  this  afternoon  and  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  brief  comments. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Connaught 
laboratories  with  members  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture  and  food.  While  there  we  saw 
some  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing;  we 
were  shown  animals,  including  dogs  that  were 
bred  for  research  purposes  and  these  animals 
came  to  the  screened  part  of  the  cages  show- 
ing interest  in  the  members  and  a  desire  for 
affection,  just  the  same  as  other  dogs  that  are 
pets. 

Consequently,  it  is  my  opinion  that  pain 
and  suffering  is  something  that  all  animals 
feel  and  I  think  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  that  very  point.  Consequently,  I  think 


this  review  board  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
set  up  will  find  out  the  detail  of  the  desire  for 
animals,  the  need  for  animals,  the  quantities 
and  what  they  expect  to  accomplish.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  a  step  along  the  right  line. 

Also,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  after ,  Bills  73  and  74  were  intro- 
duced, I  received  a  great  many  letters.  There 
were  big  advertisements  in  the  papers,  and 
I  received  many  good  letters.  I  appreciated 
the  feelings,  the  emotionalism  that  people 
have  about  their  pets,  and  about  animals.  I 
also  realized  more  and  more  the  animal  theft 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  this  province, 
and  I  say  that  the  passing  of  this  bill,  by 
making  the  theft  of  animals  unprofitable,  will 
do  more  to  prevent  theft  than  anything  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Consequently,  as  things  are  now,  I  feel 
that  no  cat  or  dog  in  Ontario  is  safe,  but 
when  this  bill  is  passed  I  would  say  that  far 
more  cats  and  dogs  will  be  safe  in  the  future. 
And  that  is  where  I  disagree  with  the  adver- 
tising that  was  done  by  the  humane  society. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  that  there  were 
other  matters  concerning  the  humane  society. 
There  were  cattle  seized  in  eastern  Ontario, 
and  in  this  particular  regard,  I  was  asked  to 
go  and  see  the  seized  cattle.  I  was  aware 
that  a  veterinary  put  in  the  cause  of  death 
of  one  animal,  partly  as  a  result  of  malnu- 
trition, and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  shock  of 
being  transported  by  tnick,  which  was  his 
opinion. 

I  think  that  with  the  passing  of  Bill  74 
there  would  be  safeguards  about  that  sort  of 
thing  happening.  I  understand  that  these 
animals  were  seized  while  the  man  was  away 
from  home,  no  veterinary  was  called  in,  noth- 
ing was  done.  I  do  know  that  this  is  getting 
away  from  the  principles  of  Bill  194,  but  I 
am  using  it  as  a  reference  simply  to  state 
that,  if  an  ordinary  farmer  trucked  cattle 
under  those  circumstances,  he  might  very  well 
be  charged  by  the  humane  society,  but  here, 
in  this  instance,  they  went  ahead  and  did  it 
without  seeking  a  veterinary's  opinion,  or 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Throughout  this  whole  matter,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  commenced  to  ques- 
tion some  of  the  operations  of  the  humane 
society. 

Many  years  ago,  I  acquired  a  dog  from 
them  and  I  was  very  happy  with  them.  I 
had  a  very  high  regard  for  them.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  people  who  support 
them,  and  a  very  high  regard  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  that  is  done.  But  I  do  feel 
that    they    have    had    an    attitude    that    they 
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were  pretty  well  perfect,  and  that  we,  as 
legislators,  were  some  kind  of  cruel  people 
to  even  suggest  that  changes  could  be  made. 

I  hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  agreements 
v/ill  be  reached.  I  do  not  think  that  this  bill 
will  put  the  humane  society  out  of  business. 
I  do  feel  that  it  will  lay  the  ground  work  so 
that  there  can  be  a  greater  co-operation  be- 
tween the  humane  society,  and  our  other 
people  than  there  has  ever  been,  because  I 
do  know  that  the  humane  society  can  do, 
and  has  done,  a  lot  of  good. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
We  need  greater  co-operation  between  the 
universities  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Whitney:  But  when  they  came  out 
with  a  bulletin  that  stated  that  a  bunch  of 
goats  were  abandoned  last  September  and  no 
one  fed  them  or  looked  after  them  at  all, 
but,  that  in  the  previous  April,  those  goats 
were  seized  at  4.00  o'clock  in  the  morning— I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  they  were  seized 
at  4.00  o'clock  in  the  morning— after  several 
months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  could  have  been 
seized  before  that.  Maybe  they  were  not 
aware  of  this  situation,  but  still  it  looked 
quite  dramatic,  you  know,  to  make  this 
seizure  at  4.00  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  But  what  inspector? 

Mr.  Whitney:  Then  continuing  from  that— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  What  inspector?  Estab- 
lish the  facts!  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  said  the  same  sort  of  thing  dis- 


cussing Bill  74.   He  should  establish  facts— 
and  soon! 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  shut  up  over  there. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That  is  not  very  Parlia- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Continuing  from  that,  I  noted 
the  remarks  from  the  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber,  and  he  mentions  the  fact  that  dogs  were 
straying.  They  were  not  really  lost;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  straying  dogs  can  be  a  menace 
to  livestock. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  stray  dogs 
associated  with  coyotes— that  some  coyotes 
who  have  been  captured  recently  have  been 
hybrids,  a  cross  of  the  two.  We  know  the 
situation  is  not  proper,  and  so  I  feel  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  perfect. 
No  bill  is.  A  good  portion  of  the  business  of 
this  House—every  session  since  I  have  been 
here— has  been  a  matter  of  amending  and 
changing  legislation  as  previously  enacted.  So 
I  feel  that  this  will  be  true  of  this  bill. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  members  will  see 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  could  be  im- 
proved. I  believe  that  the  Ministers  respon- 
sible will  endeavour  to  do  that.  But  I  do  feel 
that  the  passing  of  this  bill  will  make  me 
feel  a  lot  safer  myself,  as  far  as  the  safety  of 
my  own  dog  and  cats  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  would  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  I  am  sorry— this  is  to 
continue  after  dinner. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


CARE  AND  PROVISION  OF 

ANIMALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  reasoned 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr),  to  send  this 
bill  to  a  select  committee.  There  is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  this  bill  could  well  be 
subject  to  abuse  by  use  of  animals  in  research 
for  chemical-biological  warfare  purposes.  Not 
just  under  the  Defence  Research  Board,  but 
under  this  bill  as  it  stands,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
by  private  enterprise. 

Allow  me  to  explain. 

One,  Shirley's  Bay,  near  Ottawa,  is  a 
Defence,  Chemical  and  Biological  and  Radi- 
ation Establishment,  knov/n  as  DCBRE.  It 
is  pretty  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  out 
much  about  Shirley's  Bay  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  several  facts,  and  I  will  deal  with 
these  items  as  one,  two  and  three.  Shirley's 
Bay  is  the  first. 

To  lead  off,  here  is  a  small  news  item,  and 
I  will  just  read  the  tide,  "U.S.  Flies  In 
Germs,  Gases  For  Defence  Tests— Cadieux". 
That  small  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  presented 
to  me  by  a  concerned  citizen.  There  is  not 
even  a  date  on  the  paper,  but  I  presume  that 
it  would  have  been  a  few  months  ago.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  3,  1969,  on 
page  10536  of  the  Commons  Debates,  under 
"Biological  Warfare:  Transfer  of  Materials 
across  Canadian  Territory",  Mr.  David  Lewis 
of  York  South  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Prime  Minister:  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  against  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
will  the  Prime  Minister  inform  the  House 
whether  Canada's  part  in  the  diabolical 
research  and  development  of  chemical  and 
biological  weaponry  is  being  reviewed  in 


the  present  review  of  our  defence  policy 
with,  I  hope,  a  view  to  terminating  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  followed  up  his  question,  by  say- 
ing: 

1  wish  to  direct  a  further  supplementary 
question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs:  on  Wednesday  last  I  asked 
the  then  acting  Minister  some  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  the  transportation 
of  germs  and  other  elements  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  over  Canadian  air- 
space. May  I  ask  the  Minister  to  inform 
the  House  whether  any  shipments  of  such 
material  take  place  from  the  United  States 
into,  or  over,  Canada  by  plane,  truck  or 
train. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out 
information  from  Shirley's  Bay,  however,  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  you,  and  briefly,  from 
this  month's  edition  of  The  Last  Post,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969.  And  the  source  of  this  material 
in  The  Last  Post,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
that  is  all  the  quotes,  are  from  a  history  of 
the  Defence  Research  Board  of  Canada,  by 
Captain  D.  J.  Goodspeed,  Queen's  Printer 
1958. 

Quote   one   about   Shirley's   Bay  in   CBW 
warfare: 

The  first  was  the  Kingston  Laboratory, 
organized  by  the  army  early  that  year 
as  a  BW  station  under  the  army's  Direc- 
torate of  Chemical  Warfare  led  by  Dr. 
G.  B.  Reed,  a  Queen's  University  pro- 
fessor. 

Point  two  on  Shirley's  Bay,  and  I  quote  from 
the  same  source: 

The  Kingston  Laboratory  was  expanded 
by  one  building  and  beefed  up  in  staff. 

And  that  was,  I  believe,  in  the  1950s,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Shirley's  Bay  is  also  discussed  in  this  article: 
Seymour  Hersh,  who  spent  three  years 
researching  his  history  of  chemical  biologi- 
cal warfare  in  America,  recently  said,  "Al- 
though you  never  know  it  from  reading  the 
Canadian  press,  Canada  is  very  highly  re- 
garded in  the  military  here  for  its  role  in 
CBW  research  and  development. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
private  citizen  to  get  infoiination,  but  accord- 
ing to  this  article: 

Suffield  research  papers  are  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  U.S.  CBW  labs,  he  wrote  in 
his  book.  "U.S.  chemical  corps  officials  have 
circulated  papers  from  another  micro-bio- 
logical research  centre  in  Ottawa."  This  is 
obviously  Shirley's  Bay,  which  took  over 
the  Kingston  Laboratory  BW  research  in 
1960;  very  little  information  is  available  on 
the  nature  of  work  at  Shirley's  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  if  the  hon.  member 
wonld  relate  to  the  House  the  relevancy  of 
her  remarks  concerning  Shirley's  Bay  to  the 
bill  before  us  it  might  be  helpful. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  about  to  read  letters  inquiring  as  to  the 
use  of  animals  at  Shirley's  Bay  with  a  view  to 
the  purposes  of  Bill  194. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Minister  has  already  asked  a  question  about  it 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  certain  members  in 
the  House  who  were  not  on  the  committee 
and  who  I  think  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
relevance  of  the  remarks. 

.  Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  continue,  a  private  citizen,  concerned 
about  Shirley's  Bay  and  the  use  of  animals 
therein  for  purposes  of  research,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Harris,  119  Gladstone  Avenue  in  Gait,  On- 
tario, wrote  on  June  10  to  Mr.  Pierre  Trudeau, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  I  will  take  from 
her  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  agents  are 
being  produced  in  the  mentioned  research 
centre  in  Ottawa;  whether  animals  are  being 
used,  and  if  so,  how  many  animals  are  used 
yearly  and  from  what  source  these  animals 
are  being  obtained. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  agents  pro- 
duced are  being  sent  by  rail  or  air  to  the 
U.S.A.  to  be  stock-piled  in  that  country. 

I  need  hardily  add  that  this  information 
is  of  vital  concern  to  anyone  in  Ontario  who 
is  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  human 
race  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  Cadieux,  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fence, wrote  to  Mrs.  Harris  on  July  14,  1969; 
and  I  take  three  lines,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
read: 

This  work  is  carried  out  at  the  Defence 
Chemical  Biological  and  Radiation  Estab- 


lishment at  Shirley's  Bay  and  the  Defence 
Research  Establishment  at  Suffield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Harris  was  not  to  be 
daunted;  maybe  that  tenacity  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  women  generally.  She  wrote  back  on 
July  17,  1969,  to  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence  and  she  said: 

Now  that  the  preliminaries  are  over,  may 
I  have  the  answers  to  the  questions  con- 
tained in  my  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
June  10,  in  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  agents  are 
being  produced  in  this  centre  you  named; 
whether  animals  are  being  used  in  the  re- 
search; if  so,  how  many  animals  are  being 
used  yearly  and  from  what  source  are  they 
obtained? 

That  is  just  a  portion  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  signed  by  Betty  Harris. 

From  the  Minister  of  Defence  on  July  31, 
1969,  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Harris,  119  Gladstone 
Avenue,  Gait,  Ontario,  and  I  will  take  a  part 
of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interests  of  time.  It 
says: 

Without  revealing  details,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  animals  are  used  as  they 
are  used  in  medical  research  generally, 
which  is  concerned  with  man's  welfare,  both 
in  peaceful  and  defensive  environments.  The 
animals  employed  are  obtained  from  the 
same  source  from  which  other  medical  re- 
search laboratories  obtain  them. 

And  the. letter  continues  to  say: 

The  most  humane  technique  according 
to  the  guiding  principles  of  the  care  of 
laboratory  animals  formulated  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Biological  Societies 
are  observed  in  all  such  work.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  procedures  followed  are  as 
reasonable  and  humane  as  in  any  other 
medical  research. 

Small  laboratory  samples  of  chemical 
materials  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Mrs. 
Maclnnis  to  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fence, which  was  put  on  the  order  paper, 
and  to  which  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  Monsieur  Cadieux,  was  kind  enough 
to  reply  at  1.30  p.m.  today  in  response  to 
my  pursuance  of  an  answer  to  the  question. 

The  question  from  Grace  Maclnnis, 
December  10,  1969  was  as  follows: 
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Mr.    Speaker,   I  would   like   to   ask   the 

Minister  of  National  Defence  whether  the 
National  Defence  Department  is  conduct- 
ing chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare 
experiments  on  animals  at  Shirley's  Bay 
and  Downsview? 

Monsieur  Cadieux's  reply,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
layed to  me  by  telephone  today,  was,  and 
I  quote: 

If  I  recall  correctly,  animals  are  being 
used  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  animals  em- 
ployed are  obtained  from  the  same  sources 
from  which  other  medical  laboratories  ob- 
tain them  and  the  most  humane  tech- 
niques, according  to  guiding  principles  for 
the  care  of  laboratory  animals  formulated 
by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Biological 
Societies,  are  observed. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  standing  committee 
on  health  we  depended  on  the  information 
which  was  only  brought  to  us  by  people  who 
wanted  to  come.  Dr.  Rowsell's  statement  on 
animal  care,  made  to  me  personally  when  the 
Minister  urged  him  to  answer  my  questions 
and  urged  me  to  question  him  at  the  end  of 
the  committee  meeting  which  ended  at  mid- 
night on  Tuesday,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Shirley's  Bay  was  closed  down  and  was  now 
a  communications  centre.  Mr.  Cadieux 
assured  me  that  it  is  just  the  reverse,  it  is 
the  communications  centre  that  is  no  longer 
there  and  the  lab  continues. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  look  at 
the  other  location  mentioned  by  the  Minister 
of  National  Defence,  SufReld,  Alberta,  where 
animals  are  used  for  research.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  Jim  Eayrs,  professor  of  international 
relations  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  wrote 
on  July  15,  1969,  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  I 
believe;  and  this  is  a  paragraph,  Mr.  Speaker, 
out  of  a  long  article  of  much  interest: 

SufHeld  has  always  opened  its  gas 
chambers  and  its  germ  tunnels  to  British 
and  American  CBW  establishments.  The 
British  found  this  facility  not  just  con- 
venient but  crucial.  Without  Suffield's  wide 
open  spaces  there  would  be  no  Porton 
Downs. 

The  Americans  have  their  own  facilities 
but  that  has  not  stopped  them  using  ours. 
Most  of  the  field  trials  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents  which  were  being  conducted  in 
the  free  world,  the  official  history  of  the 
Defence  Research  Board— not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Pennies'  account— tells  us,  of 
the  1950's  were  done  at  Sufiield.  The  chief 
emphasis  was  on  the  testing  of  CW  am- 
.  .  rnunitions  for  both  United   Kingdom,  and 


the  United  States  equipment.  This  reck- 
less hospitality  makes  us  as  much  respon- 
sible as  any  country  for  the  balance  of 
toxic  power,  the  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  race  now  threatening  to  get  out 
of  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before.  The  Last  Post 
says  that  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the 
quotes  are  from  a  history  of  the  Defence  Re- 
search Board  of  Canada  by  Captain  D.  J. 
Goodspeed,  Queen's  Printer,  1958. 

May  I  briefly  point  out  the  validity  of  my 
first  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Eayrs'  article, 
I  suppose  you  might  say,  pointed  out  the 
horror  of  it. 

The  first  point  about  Sufiield;  in  a  brief 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Science 
Policy  last  year: 

In  1967,  the  man  then  in  charge  of  Suf- 
field,  Archie  Pennie,  was  asked  how  the 
tripartite  pact  works.  Asked  if  each  country 
is  "a  specialist  in  a  specific  field",  Pennie 
replied:  "Yes,  this  is  true.  There  are  par- 
ticular areas  where  we  are  better  suited,  as 
a  result  of  staff  or  training  facilities,  to  do 
certain  aspects  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Which  aspects? 

We  have  a  large  establishment  on  the 
prairies,  at  Sufiield,  where  we  have  an  open- 
air  laboratory.  We  have  a  tract  of  ground 
made  up  of  1,000  miles  of  territory.  This  is 
very  useful  when  one  is  contemplating  or 
assessing  the  usefulness  of  candidate  agents 
in  this  type  of  field. 

From  The  Montrealer,  September,   1967;   he 

explains  further: 

The  programme  is  jointly  operated,  in  this 
particular  testing  area,  so  it  may  be  a  pro- 
gramme testing  some  type  of  agent  or  can- 
didate agent  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
U.K.  or  U.S.  development  work. 

Skipping  over  a  couple  of  pages,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  two  about  Sufiield.  Hersh  cast  some 
light  on  the  reasons  for  the  acceleration  of 
activity  at  Sufiield  during  the  past  year. 

Sufiield  has  become  colossally  important 
to  the  CBW  people  here  in  the  last  year. 

Remember  Hersh  is  from  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Speaker. 

Ever  since  the  uproar  came  out  over  tests 
within  the  United  States  [he  said  in  Octo- 
ber] it  is  a  known  thing  in  Washington  that 
Suffield  has  now  become  the  U.S.  prime 
testing  area. 

Recently,  Canada  has  been  specializing 
in  non-lethal  incapacitating  agents  at  Suf- 

..  fi.^ld,  and  its  research  has  borne  fruit  for 
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the  U.S.  in  Viet  Nam.  Early  in  February, 
1962,  when  the  U.S.  began  chemical  war- 
fare, using  defoliants,  crop  destructing 
agents,  insecticides  and  non-lethal  incapaci- 
tating agents,  Canadian  research  and  de- 
velopment technology  saw  its  first  applica- 
tion in  a  war  zone  against  a  population. 

Then  to  close  on  Suffield,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 

the  last  page: 

Canadian  Press  reported  on  June  22, 
1968,  that  Dr.  Stephen  Rose,  a  biochemist 
at  Imperial  College,  London,  had  revealed 
that  the  irritant  and  nausea  gas,  GS,  had 
been  developed  in  Britain,  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  field  tested  in  Canada. 

The  DRB  admitted  this  was  true.  A.  M. 
Pennie,  Suffield  CBW  director  in  1967,  con- 
firmed Canada's  pivotal  role  in  this  area  in 
liis  interview  in  The  Montrealer. 

Point  three  about  Suffield,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  the  inevitability  of  animal  use.  Numbers 
of  animals  are  inevitably  involved  in  Suffield. 
There  is  a  real  possibility  that  the  dimunition 
of  grants  within  the  U.S.  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional money  being  used  in  Canada  under  this 
bill,  without  control,  without  even  the  control 
of  a  Defence  Research  Board— government  to 
government  on  a  privileged  basis.  But  there 
is  no  control  in  the  bill  as  to  the  type  of  re- 
search under  the  aegis  of  private  enterprise. 

This  becomes  an  issue  far  more  compelling, 
Mr.  Speaker,  than  the  vendetta  between  the 
government  and  the  humane  society. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Fort  Detrick, 
in  Maryland— and  I  have  this  on  the  authority 
of  a  doctor  who  worked  there  in  the  last  two 
years— they  used  750,000  animals  a  year. 

Point  three,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  also 
from  this  month's  issue  oi  The  Last  Post,  and 
I  would  like  to  stress  this  section,  sir,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  read  from  page  14: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  information 
from  the  Defence  Research  Board,  about 
even  its  non-classified  research.  The  only 
way  to  glean  some  information  is  to  dis- 
cover which  universities,  scientists  and 
graduate  researchers  have  received  funds 
from  the  DRB  to  do  specific  basic  research 
work,  and  to  learn  just  what  they  are  being 
paid  to  research. 

Through  some  biologists,  it  was  also  pos- 
sible to  obtain  semi-classified  copies  of 
Suffield  research  abstracts— reports  which 
are  made  available  only  to  those  university 
researchers  who  need  them  for  their  own 
work  for  the  DRB. 

It  is  worth  the  trouble.  There  have  been 
four  universities  in  recent  years  which  have 


been  favoured  with  these  grants  to  their 
staff— McGill,  Saskatchewan,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  Particularly  interesting,  is  that  ac- 
cording to  the  MacDonald  commission  on 
federal  support  to  Canadian  universities, 
the  DRB  spent  $34,800  on  biological  and 
$97,000  on  chemical  war  research  in  grants 
to  university  labs  in  1966-1967. 

In  1967-1968  no  grants  were  given  for 
chemical  warfare  research,  while  $46,900 
was  provided  for  the  biological  warfare  re- 
search. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  from  The  Last  Post 
article  by  Richard  Liskeard,  a  freelance  writer 
who  is  based  in  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  now  to  our  own 
universities.  From  the  Defence  Research 
Board  1969-70  list  of  renewed  grants  to  Cana- 
dian universities,  I  am  looking  here  at  half 
a  dozen  grants.  The  first  four  are  to  Ottawa 
-a  total  of  $29,000.  I  cannot  tell  from  these 
research  items  whether  anmials  are  being 
used  or  not. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  University  of 
Toronto— this  is  not  chemical-biological  war- 
fare, but  we  have  contract  No.  9050-14, 
Clark  CM.,  for  a  study  of  combined  effects 
of  thermal  trauma  and  simulated  fallout  on 
early  mortality  in  mice— a  grant  of  $7,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  get  information  too, 
especially  as  recently  as  from  midnight  Tues- 
day night  to  now.  So  I  sought  the  Defence 
Research  Board  of  Canada  reports  and  I  found 
that  the  only  issue  available  is  that  for  1967. 
In  talking  to  professors  in  the  field,  I  find  that 
the  1968  report  is  not  available  to  them,  that 
they  have  asked  for  it  and  been  told  there  is 
one  copy  in  the  library  in  Ottawa  and  they 
must  resort  to  that  one  copy.  We  learned 
today  that  the  purported  reason  was  that  they 
are  waiting  for  the  French  translation. 

In  this  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  listed  all 
grants  for  work  of  the  nature  of  which  I 
speak. 

I  would  like  to  speak  momentarily  on  the 
fact  that  in  those  letters  from  Ottawa  they 
referred  to  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care  and  The  Care  of  Experimental  Animals, 
a  Guide  for  Canada."  Dr.  H.  C.  Rowsell,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care  appeared  before  our  committee 
on  health.  Dr.  Rowsell  says  he  inspects  uni- 
versities from  coast  to  coast.  He  says  he  has 
no  staff  whatsoever.  He  says  he  has  an 
assistant's  position  which  is  open.  He  says  he 
has  two  secretaries  and  begins  his  brief  by 
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apologizing  that  he  cannot  get  all  his  mail 
answered  because  of  his  lack  of  staff. 

When  we  in  the  committee  questioned  Dr. 
Rowsell  about  industrial  research  he  had  just 
visited  two  sites  of  industrial  research.  He  had 
just  gone,  he  said,  to  Sheridan  Park  at  Port 
Credit. 

Later  I  will  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  we 
on  the  committee  feel  uneasy  passing  a  bill 
like  194  when  this  is  what  is  held  up  for  pro- 
tection for  animal  care. 

I  would  like  to  express,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
revulsion  and  abhorrence.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  reasoned  amendment  and  will  move 
an  amendment  to  incorporate  the  words  "for 
peaceful  purposes  only"  on  the  relevant  clause 
in  section  22. 

Everybody  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
work  is  going  on,  but  this  bill  opens  the  door 
wider  to  research  of  this  kind  in  Ontario.  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  wrong  if 
this  bill  goes  through  without  taking  this 
dimension  into  account.  It  might  be  a  good 
omen  that  these  notes  I  have  prepared  in 
haste  since  leaving  committee  room  one— at 
midnight  Tuesday  night,  I  and  other  stricken 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  only  48  hours 
ago— as  I  say  it  might  be  a  good  omen  that 
I  have  written  them  on  the  long  yellow  fools- 
cap pad  that  I  picked  up  in  my  conversations 
with  the  lady  whom  almost  every  member 
who  has  spoken  on  this  bill  so  far  has  men- 
tioned in  this  House,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
fail  to  do  so:  she  is  Mrs.  Christina  Stevens, 
president  of  Animal  Welfare  Institute  of  the 
United  States. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  committee  we 
have  only  seen  the  people  who  wanted  to 
come,  the  people  who  wanted  to  present 
briefs.  I  would  point  out  that  on  November 
6,  1969,  in  an  answer  to  the  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Winkler)  who  asked:  "Will 
the  committee  be  empowered  also  to  call  any 
witnesses  they  desire?"  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  said,  "Yes. 
That  is  enhanced  in  the  statement  I  read 
which  gives  full  right  to  call  for  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents." 

And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  lends 
full  support  to  taking  this  controversial  bill  to 
a  select  committee  and  at  a  select  committee 
subpoena  and  bring  the  people  who  will  bring 
us  the  information  to  help  us  truly  draft  a 
bill  for  whatever  purposes  are  required  and 
not  leave  an  open  bill  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  plead  with  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  this  fact  into  account  and  to 
amend  the  bill.  And  I  would  plead  also  with 


the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  who  res- 
cues this  House  on  occasion  when  it  falls  into 
chaos.  I  would  say  to  any  member  who  has 
unrest  in  his  soul  about  Bill  194:  No  man  of 
courage  will  sit  by.  He  should  fight  and  fight 
hard  to  remove  the  stigma  of  194,  to  remove 
this  stigma  from  the  Conservative  Party  and 
from  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kings- 
ton and  the  Islands. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  health  commit- 
tee who  attended  all  the  meetings  that  were 
held  in  listening  to  the  various  presentations 
made  for  and  against  Bill  194.  On  going  over 
the  bill  very  carefully,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  bills  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
look  after  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
And  I  disagree  with  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Better  look  after  the 
humane  treatment  of  people— people! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  was  not  interrupted  dur- 
ing her  remarks. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  do  not  believe  that  this  leaves 
any  stigma  on  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  very 
patiently.  Now  would  hon.  members  please 
listen  to  me— not  for  very  long— for  10 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  try  and  logically  tell 
them  what  my  feelings  are  in  connection  with 
Bill  194. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
member  used  to  be  able  to  sustain  one  body 
check  without  collapsing. 

Mr.  Apps:  Now  as  I  mentioned,  I  think 
this  bill  will  improve  the  lot  of  dogs  and  cats 
tremendously  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  going  to  do  away  with  dog 
stealing,  which  I  think  every  member  in  this 
Legislature  feels  is  a  bad  thing  and  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  Bill  194  does  some- 
thing about  it  and  this  is  good. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  dealers.  Almost 
every  piece  of  correspondence  I  have  had  has 
decried  the  fact  that  dealers  were  allowed  to 
rove  round  the  country,  pick  up  dogs  here 
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and  there  and  sell  them  where  they  wanted 
for  the  price  that  tliey  could  get.  This  bill 
eliminates  the  dealers.  Surely  this  is  good. 

Again,  this  bill  increases  the  length  of  time 
dogs  and  cats  must  be  kept  in  pounds.  Now, 
surely  this  is  good.  Let  me  read  section  24  of 
the  bill: 

Tlie  minimum  redemption  period  shall  be 
three  days,  excluding  the  day  in  which  the 
dog  or  cat  was  impounded,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  regulations  prescribe  and 
holidays  shall  not  be  included  in  calculating 
any  redemption  period. 

In  addition  it  says: 

The  council  of  a  local  municipality  may, 
by  by-law,  fix  a  redemption  period  that  is 
longer  than  the  minimum  redemption 
period  prescribed  by  or  under  this  Act 
and  shall  file  a  copy  of  any  such  by-law 
with  the  director. 

Now,  in  some  cases,  dogs  have  not  been  kept 
for  as  long  as  a  day.  So  surely,  when  we 
increase  this  to  three  days,  plus  Sundays 
and  holidays,  this  is  good.  Nobody  can  argue 
with  that. 

Again,  this  bill  takes  away  the  profit  motive 
from  the  sale  of  dogs  and  cats.  They  have 
to  be  purchased  from  the  municipality.  Not 
the  dog  catcher,  not  the  pound,  but  from 
the  municipality.  Many  of  the  letters  that  I 
have  received  against  the  bill  say  you  should 
take  the  profit  motive  away  from  dealing  in 
dogs  and  cats.  This  bill  does.  Surely  this  is 
good. 

It  also  gives  assurance  that  only  unwanted 
and  unclaimed  dogs  and  cats,  which  would 
otherwise  be  destroyed,  are  to  be  sold  for 
teaching  and  research.  And  the  right  to  pur- 
chase these  animals  from  the  public  pounds 
is  restricted  to  the  registered  research  facili- 
ties in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  provides 
for  proper  licencing  and  inspection  of  these 
research  facilities.    Surely  this  must  be  good. 

It  provides  for  the  licencing  of  supply 
facilities.  And  in  all  of  these  aspects,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  bills,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  I  think  you  could  compare  this  bill 
with  any  bill  that  you  could  find  anywhere  in 
the  North  American  continent. 

All  right.  There  have  been  arguments  that 
the  universities  can  obtain  the  number  of  dogs 
and  cats  that  they  need  without  putting  this 
bill  into  effect.  May  I  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  presentation  of  the  deans  of  medicine  of 
the  universities  in  Ontario?    I  quote: 

In  1967  and  1968,  approximately  5,000 
dogs  and  2,000  cats,  and  far  greater  num- 


bers of  mice,  rats,  rabbits  and  other  species, 
were  used  for  teaching  and  research  in 
Ontario.  With  the  increase  in  health  and 
science  resources  in  this  decade,  utilization 
increased  in  the  early  1960's  at  a  rate  of 
between  ten  and  twenty  per  cent  per  year. 
But,  since  1967,  the  use  of  animals  in  re- 
search facilities  has  been  completely  limited 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply. 

Every  university  where  dogs  and  cats  are 
used  is  unable  to  provide  animals  in  suf- 
ficient number  for  its  teaching  and  research 
laboratories. 

Now  these  men  are  honourable  men.  They 
are  not  going  to  appear  before  a  committee 
such  as  the  health  committee  and  tell  lies. 
And  I  believe  this  paragraph— that  there  are 
not  enough  animals  to  look  after  the  research 
needs  of  the  universities  of  this  province. 

Now,  what  about  bred  animals.  Animals 
that  are  bred  for  research.  I  think  it  was 
brought  out  very  clearly  by  Mrs.  Stevens  who 
has  already  been  quoted  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, that  there  were  not  enough  bred  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  to  look  after  their 
own  requirements,  so  obviously  we  cannot  buy 
enough  of  them  over  there.  And  we  have  not 
enough  of  them  here,  so  obviously  we  can- 
not get  enough  animals  that  are  bred  for 
research  purposes. 

So  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  enough 
animals  available.  What  do  we  do?  We  have 
reached  an  impasse.  In  tlie  first  place,  univer- 
sities say,  we  cannot  get  enough  animals.  In 
the  second  place,  the  humane  societies  say, 
well,  although  we  are  not  against  research,  we 
do  not  want  you  to  take  the  animals  from 
our  shelters  and  pounds. 

So  we  are  stuck.    We  have  no  place  to  go. 
So  what  do  we  do- 
Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  For  survival  experi- 
ments? 

Mr.  Apps:  All  right,  for  survival  experi- 
ments. And  many  survival  experiments  are 
important.  I  think  that  was  clearly  brought 
out  during  the  hearings.  So  we  are  up  against 
a  brick  wall.   We  have  no  place  to  go. 

Is  it  therefore  not  surely  logical  that  some- 
how we  give  a  little  bit  on  either  side?  Is  it 
not  logical  that  we,  in  this  province,  start  to 
breed  animals  for  research?  I  think  it  is;  and 
the  Minister  has  indicated  before  the  commit- 
tee that  he  is  prepared  to  do  just  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Apps:  All  right!  In  the  meantime, 
is  it  not  logical  for  the  humane  societies  to 
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say    let    lis    separate    our    shelters    from    our 
pounds? 

Is  that  not  a  logical  step?  If  they  want  to 
co-operate,  is  this  not  a  logical  thing  to  do? 
We  kept  the  shelters  right  out  of  it.  They  are 
not  involved  at  all.  And  what  we  are  saying 
to  them  is,  let  the  universities  use  the  dogs 
that  you  gather  in  your  pounds,  that  you  are 
going  to  do  away  with.  Nobody  wants  them, 
we  have  given  you  three,  and  in  many 
cases,  five  days,  for  someone  to  pick  these 
animals  up  if  they  have  lost  them.  Surely 
that  is  long  enough.  Anybody  who  has  lost 
an  animal  for  five  days,  and  has  not  enquired 
about  it  really  does  not  want  that  animal 
very  much?  Except  perhaps  in  a  very  few 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Ben:  Will  the  hon.  member  accept  a 
question? 

Mr.  Apps:  No.  I  am  going  to  finish,  then 
the  member  can  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  do  not  think  the  humane 
societies  need  to  close  up  if  this  bill  goes 
through.  I  think  they  should  give  a  little. 
They  have  a  bill  here  that  is  the  best  bill 
you  can  find  anywhere.  I  think  the  humane 
societies  should  give  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
animals  in  the  pounds,  which,  in  the  most 
cases  are  contracted  from  the  human  society. 

In  other  words,  the  municipalities  are  con- 
tracting with  the  humane  society  to  gather  up 
these  dogs.  Surely  to  goodness  they  can  say, 
we  will  separate  the  pounds  from  the  shelters, 
let  the  universities  and  research  facilities  take 
the  dogs  from  the  pounds.  In  the  meantime 
the  Minister  says:  All  right,  we  will  start  to 
breed  animals,  so  that  in  the  next  three  or 
four  years  we  can  have  enough  animals  to 
do  everything  we  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  will  not  accept 
a  question,  tell  me— 

Mr.  Apps:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  hon.  member  go  ahead  and  ask  a  question 


Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  member  please  tell 
this  House,  since  he  accuses  the  humane 
society  of  not  giving— and  I  suggest  that  they 
have,  because  they  are  prepared  to  permit 
the  pound  animals  to  be  used  for  experimen- 
tation providing  they  are  not  used  for  survival 
experimentation— would  the  member  please 
tell  us  where,  since  this  started,  the  medical 
people  have  given  one  thousandth  of  a  centi- 
metre? 


Mr.  Apps:  I  think  all  the  medical  research 
people  are  asking  is  to  have  enough  animals 
provided  so  that  they  can  do  the  research 
that  they  feel  is  necessary  and  they  have 
indicated  to  us  that  they  just  do  not  have 
those  dogs  and  cats. 

An  hon.  member:  As  of  when? 

Mr.  Apps:  The  dogs  and  cats  are  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right.  So  we  will  give  them 
the  dogs  and  cats  in  the  pound  provided  they 
are  not  used  for  survival  experiments,  and 
providing  the  humane  society  inspects  the 
facilities— and  they  can  use  the  ones  they  are 
getting  now. 

Mr.  Apps:  In  none  of  the  hearings  has  it 
been  brought  out  that  the  humane  society 
have  been  checking  research  facilities  in 
Ontario.  They  do  not  do  it  in  England,  they 
do  not  do  it  in  Michigan.  They  have  never 
done  it  here,  and  we  are  providing— 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh  yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Apps:  Oh,  sit  down!  Sit  down,  for  cry- 
ing out  loud! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Apps:  All  right,  supposing  the  humane 
society  may  have  given  a  little  bit.  I  think 
the  government  has  given  a  great  deal.  They 
have  made  many  amendments  in  this,  and  I 
think  that  the  basic  thing  right  now  is  the 
impasse  over  how  to  get  the  dogs  at  the 
present  time  that  the  medical  and  university 
research  facilities  need. 

What  I  am  saying,  and  I  am  going  to  say 
it  again,  is  that  the  government  and  the  Min- 
ister has  indicated  to  us  that  he  is  prepared 
to  start  looking  into  very  carefully  the  pro- 
viding of  bred  animals— it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  many  people.  I  am  saying  the 
humane  society  should  separate  the  shelters 
from  the  pounds,  and  make  available  those 
animals  that  are  going  to  be  put  away  anyway 
for  research  facilities. 

Now  I  have  tried  to  keep  emotions  and 
everything  out  of  this,  and  I  think  this  is 
the  very  key  thing.  If  you  could  solve  this 
you  could  solve  the  whole  thing.  I  am  trying 
to  suggest  to  this  House,  to  the  humane 
society,  and  to  the  government,  a  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  I  think  that  it  is  a  logical  solu- 
tion and  I  think  that  it  can  be  done,  and  I 
am  going  to  support  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
this  can  be  done  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  list  next. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  do  not 
want  to  take  anybody's  postion.  I  have  lots 
of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  suggest  that  the  NDP 
has  had  a  speaker,  the  Conservative  Party  has 
and  now  the  Liberal  Party  should  surely  be 
entitled  to  one.  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  did  not  know  what  the 
interjections  were.  I  hardly  started,  and  I 
wondered  where  I  stood.  But  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  House  and  specially  the  Min- 
ister that  when  he  brought  in  Bills  73  and 
74,  I  suggested  to  him  at  that  time  that  it 
was  my  opinion  that  he  should  have  con- 
sulted the  people  who  were  affected  by  the 
bill  before  he  brought  the  legislation  into 
this  House. 

I  make  reference,  naturally,  to  the  humane 
societies  and  how  they  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill  time  past  and  the  bills  were  with- 
drawn. Bill  194  was  brought  in  to  replace 
the  other  two  bills,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
I  attended  the  meeting  where  the  Minister 
did  an  exceptionally  good  job  of  defending 
Bill  194  with  his  statement  in  the  new  build- 
ings across  the  way  here. 

It  was  a  good  attendance.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  government 
came  to  me— a  private  member— and  said: 
"What  do  you  make  of  Bill  194  now?  What 
do  you  think?" 

I  said  at  the  time:  "The  Minister  made  a 
good  statement.    His  points  are  well  taken." 

But  at  this  moment  I  would  not  care  to 
express  my  opinion  on  this  very  important 
bill  until  I  have  heard  others  speak  on  the 
same  issue. 

As  late  as  two  days  ago  there  were  several 
speakers  presenting  briefs.  I  walked  by  the 
same  member  at  that  time  and  I  asked  him 
the  same  question  he  asked  me:  "Now 
that  you  have  heard  the  other  sides,  how  do 
you  feel  about  Bill  194?" 

He  naturally  said  he  was  supporting  Bill 
194,  and  I  then  said  to  him— and  I  say  to 
every  member  in  this  House— the  reason  he  is 
supporting  Bill  194,  being  one  of  the  back- 
benchers of  the  Conservative  government,  is 
because  it  is  party  politics. 

He  did  not  consult  his  conscience,  because 
if  you  were  to  take  all  of  the  sound  arguments 


that  were  put  before  us  in  this  last  couple  of 
weeks  by  people  who  belong  to  organizations, 
and  private  individuals,  I  believe  he  would 
have  been  in  the  same  position  that  I  am  now. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  there  are  half  of 
the  members  in  this  House  who  want  this  bill 
to  pass  at  this  time,  and  then  simply  because 
of  the  late  amendment  and  nothing  else. 

I  thought  the  humane  society  did  an  excep- 
tionally good  job  through  Mr.  Hughes  in  put- 
ting the  points  of  the  humane  society  before 
the  committee.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
humane  society.  They  have  been  in  existence 
for  many,  many  years  and  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job. 

The  experts  told  us  in  that  committee  that 
the  animals  that  they  house  and  take  in  are 
not  proper  for  research  anyhow,  and  the 
cost  to  condition  that  animal,  whether  it  be  a 
cat  or  dog,  would  be  much  more  than  if  they 
bred  the  animals  for  research  to  start  with. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you 
to  this  assembly,  that  the  humane  society  has 
a  place  in  our  society,  in  our  particular  way  of 
life.  Many  of  the  things  they  had  to  contend 
with  and  work  with  at  one  time  are  now  taken 
from  them.  And  this  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

There  are  inspectors  who  can  do  an  excep- 
tionally good  job  who  are  being  taken  out  of 
the  field  because  of  Bill  194,  I  think.  The 
humane  society  problems  are  blended  in 
together  with  this  one  bill  and  ought  not  to 
be.  In  my  opinion  the  humane  society  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  way  they  have 
done  all  these  years. 

If  I  have  an  animal  and  I  want  that  animal 
disposed  of,  then  that  particular  society  will 
dispose  of  it  as  I  would  like  that  animal  to  be 
disposed  of.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done.   I  know  this  bill  provides  for  that. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  fear  today 
among  many  people  who  have  animals,  who 
wonder  if  their  animal,  if  their  cat  or  dog  will 
end  up  in  the  humane  society  pounds  or  what- 
ever they  call  them,  or  whether  they  will  be 
under  the  knife  and  being  cut  up  in  a  fashion 
these  people  do  not  want  their  animals  to  be 
butchered. 

Naturally  they  do  not  want  any  part  of  this 
bill  because  they  believe  that  will  happen  if 
this  bill  becomes  law. 

So  I  say  that  in  this  House  we  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  bill.  I  am  pleased 
that  when  I  was  not  here  this  afternoon  that 
my  leader  did  see  fit  to  hoist  this  bill  because 
the  humane  society  and  the  government  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  these  issues. 
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I  believe  that  we  can  come  together  to 
settle  these  problems  in  time.  I  have  been 
asked  questions  and  I  have  asked  questions 
in  this  House  on  occasion. 

I  remember  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
when  it  came  to  these  issues,  he  said  in  the 
fullness  of  time  these  problems  will  be  worked 
out.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  House 
would  hoist  this  bill  and  sit  down  and  discuss 
a  few  of  these  points  a  little  further,  then  in 
the  fullness  of  time  we  would  have  a  bill  that 
most  people  would  be  satisfied  with. 

Mr.  Homes  came  in  the  other  night  and 
made  a  presentation  on  his  own  behalf.  He 
said  he  was  a  vegetarian  and  did  not  apolo- 
gize for  that.  He  researched  this  bill  excep- 
tionally well,  and  I  liked  his  manner,  I  liked 
his  approach,  I  liked  the  way  he  presented  his 
case. 

He  even  found  errors  in  the  bill,  which  is 
something  that  many  of  the  members  have  not 
found,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  through 
conscience  we  ought  not  in  the  name  of  re- 
search cut  up  any  animal  on  God's  earth 
because  that  creature  was  put  there  for  a 
purpose,  not  to  be  cut  up  by  man.  Maybe 
that  man  had  a  point. 

He  also  said  there  was  a  time  when  people 
were  burned  at  the  stake  because  of  their 
religions.  Today  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as 
being  a  popular  approach.   Far  from  it. 

There  may  be  a  chance  that  Mrs.  Bowman 
who  made  the  presentation  about  the  com- 
puters was  right— Bowlan  I  believe  her  name 
was.  She  made  a  presentation  and  she  said 
the  computers  you  have  today  and  the  facts 
that  we  have  before  us  with  the  research  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  past,  if  they  had  fed  this 
information  into  the  computers,  they  would 
have  a  mint  of  knowledge— if  the  experts 
could  handle  these  machines  instead  of  cut- 
ting animals  up. 

They  could  get  the  same  information  and 
the  same  knowledge  through  the  machines 
rather  than  cut  up  the  animals.  It  seems  to 
make  sense  to  me. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  information  there 
for  us. 

We  are  living  in  a  highly  specialized  age. 
Computers  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  many 
fields.  Maybe  they  can  give  the  doctors  the 
information  they  need  through  the  machines 
rather  than  cut  the  animals  up  for  that 
purpose. 

I  realize  that  people  who  speak  to  the 
extreme  of  not  wanting  animals  to  be  cut  up 
do  so  because  they  do  not  feel  they  ought 


to  be.    Yet  it  is  through  research  that  man- 
kind benefits. 

I  think  I  could  tolerate  that  type  of  re- 
search, but  it  could  be  done  by  computers 
in  this  day  and  age  rather  than  animals  being 
cut.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  you 
people  who  have  attended  colleges  and  high 
schools  had  an  opportunity  to  cut  up  snakes 
and  frogs.  I  wonder  how  much  you  benefited 
by  that  particular  action,  except  to  kill  the 
snake  or  the  frog. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Oh,  I 
only  cut  up  pickled  earthworms! 

Mr.  Bukator:  There  is  a  man  who  has  a 
conscience.  He  only  cut  up  pickled  earth- 
worms, but  somebody  had  to  pickle  them  so 
they  did  away  with  them  too. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  does  not  answer  the  problems  of 
the  province,  both  in  the  research  department 
and  for  the  humane  society,  and  especially 
for  the  humane  society. 

When  the  presentation  was  made,  the 
humane  society  said,  and  I  heard  them  be- 
cause I  attended  those  meetings  even  though 
I  was  not  a  member  of  that  committee,  they 
said  that  their  experts  who  went  about 
inspecting  would  go  so  far  as  go  to  the 
colleges  and  see  that  those  animals  were 
properly  housed  up  to  the  point  where  they 
began  to  do  their  experimental  work  on  them. 
They  would  not  interfere  in  that  area. 

All  they  wanted  to  know  was  that  those 
animals  were  properly  housed  at  the  institu- 
tions or  the  colleges  or  the  universities  wher- 
ever they  had  them,  and  this  makes  sense. 
That  is  their  job  and  they  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  doing  that. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
your  conversation  over  there,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  if  you  listen  you  might  get  some- 
thing out  of  this  because  I  did  when  I  listened. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  moving  the 
hoist  on  this  particular  bill. 

This  government,  this  Minister,  the  Cabinet 
are  responsible  men  in  most  cases.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  they  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
There  will  be  no  harm  done  if  this  bill  does 
not  receive  Royal  assent  in  this  sitting.  There 
will  be  no  harm  done  to  wait  a  few  months 
to  sit  down  with  the  people  who  have  now 
put  their  case,  Mr.  Hughes  especially.  I  have 
heard  it  said  about  that  man  that  when  he 
spoke  on  these  issues  he  said  different  things 
to  different  groups  but  when  he  made  his 
presentation  in  that  House  at  that  meeting 
he  made  his  position  very  clear  and  he  said 
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exactly  what  they  did  do,  what  they  intend 
to  do,  and  what  they  want  to  do,  and  that 
they  could  not  do  it  with  this  particular  bill, 
and  I  would  say  you  need  no  more  evidence 
than  that. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  this  bill  ought  to 
be  withdrawn.  Let  us  amend  it  to  suit  them, 
at  least,  because  they  have  done  a  job  and 
through  trial  and  error  have  proved  to  me— 
have  proved  to  many  citizens— that  they  are 
the  institutions  to  look  out  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  animals  of  this  province. 
Beyond  that  point,  if  you  need  animals  for 
research,  then  I  think  you  should  have  a 
special  bill  for  that  purpose  and  that  purpose 
only,  and  you  divorce  the  two  institutions 
one  from  the  other.  Then,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  would  have  what  the  people 
are  looking  for. 

So  I  say,  through  what  I  have  heard,  I  do 
not  find  it  difficult  this  evening  to  vote  against 
this  bill  in  the  form  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  in  the  House  with  these  last  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  indicated  to  me 
that  the  next  speaker  would  be  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk).  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  a  very  amicable 
caucus,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  are  no  prob- 
lems in  that  regard. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  view 
of  this  bill  over  the  weeks  has  been  one  of 
rapidly  waning  interest.  That  may  be  hereti- 
cal, but  I  would  have  thought  that  reasonable 
minds  and  sober  members  of  the  Legislature 
could  have  arrived  at  some  basis  on  which  to 
formulate  the  arrangements  between  research 
and  the  humane  societies  in  a  way  that  did 
not  engender  all  the  passion  that  seems  to 
have  resulted.  I  must  say  that  very  often  I 
felt— and  I  suspect  other  members  of  the 
Legislature  felt— that  if  one-tenth  of  the  time 
of  this  House  were  focused  on  children,  or, 
indeed,  on  human  beings  generally,  that  has 
been  focused  on  animals,  then  we  might  have 
achieved  some  fairly  impressive  social  advan- 
tages in  other  areas  of  legislation.  But  we 
were  beset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you, 
by  the  obvious  obsession  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  and  the  government— an  obsession 
which  clouded  the  political  objectives.  In 
fact,  the  obsession  became  the  objective. 
Those  in  this  House  who  have  suggested  that 
a  vendetta  was  apparent  between  the  Cabinet 
and  the  humane  societies  have,  of  course,  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  And  anyone  with  a 
moment    to    divine    what    has    taken    place. 


understands  that  all  the  irrelevant  passion 
that  has  been  spent  on  this  issue  is  a  reflection 
of  that  venedtta,  and  I  do  not  know  why, 
many  of  us  in  this  caucus  cannot  imagine  why 
the  Cabinet  was  so  aroused  by  the  modest 
insistence  of  the  humane  societies  in  certain 
areas.  But  obviously  they  were.  Whether 
that  was  a  profound  difference  of  personality, 
or  whether  it  was  just  a  reflection  of  com- 
petitive politics,  only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose  to  speak  tonight  to 
support  my  colleague  from  Scarborough 
Centre  who  has  shown  an  absolutely  relent- 
less and  indefatigable  tenacity  about  digging 
to  the  source  of  this  bill.  It  is  very  easy  to 
deal  with  a  bill  like  this  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  its  simple  components  about  the  care 
for  animals  and  the  supply  of  animals  for 
research  purposes.  But  to  split  away  the 
layers,  and  to  cut  through  to  the  core  of 
some  of  the  principles  which  underlie  that 
which  will  result  when  the  bill  is  passed, 
takes  some  real  tenacity.  I  must  say  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  did  it  in  a 
matter  of  48  or  72  hours,  and  in  that  period 
of  time  I  think  has  demonstrated,  Mr.  Speaker 
—and  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
quibbling  with  it— has  demonstrated  not  only 
that  chemical  bacteriological  research  takes 
place  in  this  province  at  places  like  Shirley's 
Bay,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Canada  Defence 
Board,  but  has  also  demonstrated  that  it  is 
taking  place  at  some  of  the  universities  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Indeed,  in  that 
whole  vast  resource  of  private  industrial  re- 
search we  know  not  what  is  taking  place,  nor 
does  the  Minister  seem  to  be  concerned. 

She  puts  a  position  which  appears  to  be 
irrefutable.  If  that  could  be  found  in  48 
hours,  then  what  more  is  there  to  learn  were 
we  to  turn  our  minds  to  considered  evidence 
and  witnesses,  if  we  had  a  month  or  two 
to  do  so?  If  one  wants  to  understand,  if  I 
may  be  simplistic  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
the  two  tie  together,  then  I  would  request 
the  Minister  to  explain  to  us  when  second 
reading  debate  is  over  as  he  winds  up,  how 
you  can  pursue  chemical  bacteriological  re- 
search without  the  use  of  significant  numbers 
of  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  looking  at  the 
gut  principle  of  the  bill,  really  what  we  are 
discussing  is  not  simply  the  care  and  pro- 
vision of  animals  relating  to  research.  We  are 
discussing  that  very  difficult  issue  about— if  I 
can  put  it  this  way— value-free  science.  It  is 
the  old  argument  of  the  scientists  that  science 
is  a  neutral  pursuit  and  that  whether  you  are 
producing    A-bombs,    or    whether    you    are 
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engaged  in  chemical  bacteriological  warfare 
research,  you  have  no  responsibility  beyond 
the  scientific  pursuits:  The  use  to  which  the 
results  of  the  experiments  are  put  are  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  politician,  and  the  scientists 
disclaim  responsibility.  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Legislature  in  this  case  also  dis- 
claims responsibility  unless  the  plea  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  is  listened 
to. 

We  in  this  party  do  not  disclaim  that 
responsibility.  We  do  not  accept  the  principle 
of  value-free  research.  We  say,  as  C.  P.  Snow 
once  said,  that  you  explode  this  nonsense 
about  research.  There  is  amoral  research 
conducted  in  the  society,  and  if  the  politicians 
can  possibly  preclude  it  then  that  is  what 
the  politicians  must  do.  Very  rarely  in  a 
provincial  House  does  the  opportunity  fall  to 
us  by  way  of  legislation  to  take  a  stand 
which  will  prohibit,  or  inhibit,  or  constrain, 
human  activity  which  is  so  profoundly 
destructive.  One  has  curiously  enough  that 
opportunity  in  this  bill.  And  we  are  not  going 
to  be  ambivalent  about  the  position  we  take, 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  directly  tied  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  relating  to  a  fact  of  earlier 
in  the  day  and  to  news  items  of  the  last  24 
or  48  hours,  that  we,  in  Canada,  particularly 
we  in  Ontario,  become  increasingly  addicted 
to  research  whose  motives  are  questionable. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  there  is  so  much 
research  funded  in  Canadian  universities  and 
in  Ontario  universities  by  the  American 
Department  of  Defence,  by  the  American 
Department  of  the  Navy,  of  the  army,  of  the 
Arctic  Institute,  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  NATO;  all  of 
these  agencies  supporting  various  research 
experiments  in  our  universities.  And  we  never 
question  the  use  to  which  the  research  can  be 
put.  Indeed,  it  is  only  latterly  that  we  have 
questioned  the  classification  of  the  research. 

And  whenever  the  researchers,  or  the  scien- 
tists or  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Cadieux, 
or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is 
pressed,  they  say,  as  they  have  often  said: 
The  research  is  for  defensive  purposes,  for 
protective  purposes.  And  we  once  again 
engage  in  the  most  specious  argument  of  all, 
what  is  defence  and  what  is  offence  in 
research? 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre— she  has  taken  the  material  away  with 
her— when  my  colleague  mentioned  the  project 
going  on  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  funded 
under  the  chemical  bacteriological  research 
section  of  the  Canadian  defence  board,  involv- 


ing various  eflFects  of  fallout,  I  think  it  was, 
or  radiation  activity  on  mice,  thermo-radiation 
activity  on  mice,  who  was  to  say  that  that 
research  is  designed  as  defence  for  Canadians 
against  the  possibility  of  fallout,  or  that  that 
research  is  rather  designed  to  measure  the 
impact  on  people  which  appropriate  dosages 
of  fallout  can  provide?  And  how  does  one 
split  hairs  in  this  endless  tangle  about  what 
is  defence  and  what  is  offence  in  the  pursuit 
of  such  research? 

Of  course,  it  is  a  tangle,  and  of  course  the 
components  are  inseparable,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  answer.  And  any  society  which 
tolerates  any  of  this  research  funded  in  those 
ways  cannot  possibly  make  an  appropriate 
accounting.  Just  as  we  would  ban  arbitrarily, 
no  questions  asked,  every  penny  of  money 
that  came  in  from  the  American  Defence 
Department  to  Canadian  universities  no 
matter  how  seemingly  neutral,  so  we  would 
use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
end  any  gains  in  the  field  of  CBW  research 
in  Ontario  at  all. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  coming  to  the  crux 
of  it,  is  the  fatal  defect  in  this  bill.  This  bill 
says  that  it  is  An  Act  respecting  the  Care  and 
Provision  of  Animals  for  Research,  it  does 
not  ask:  "Research  to  what  end?"  It  does 
not  ask  that  question. 

It  assumes  in  as  facile  a  way  as  any  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  come  before  this  House 
that  research  is  somehow  neutral.  We  should 
not  in  this  bill  be  talking  about  research 
facilities,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  talking 
about  research  programmes.  We  have  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  legitimate  re- 
search and  what  is  unethical  research. 

And  that  is  not  a  job  for  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  that  is  a  job  for  the 
Minister  of  Health;  that  is  a  job  for  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  this  Legislature  to  pass  this  Act  to 
provide  animals  for  the  fields  of  unethical 
research  in  certain  facilities.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  engaged  in  in  this  Legislature; 
nor  will  we  tolerate  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  member  sure  scraped  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  come  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  minds  of  some  members,  nothing  sinister 
or  conspiratorial  in  the  bill.  The  point  of 
the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  that  the 
bill  lays  itself  open  to  private  research  over 
which  there  is  no  control  whatsoever,  except 
that  the  research  be  humane!  That  is  all;  not 
a  single    control   over   the   kind   of   research 
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that  is  pursued.  And  in  no  other  areas  of 
government  is  that  control  exercised. 

Within  the  bill,  of  course,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  control.  We  say: 
'*If  you  are  going  to  engage  in  chemical- 
bacteriological  research,  we  will  not  provide 
you  with  the  animals.  Unless  you  accept  the 
qualification  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  we 
will  not  provide  you  with  the  animals." 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian 
government  signed  the  Geneva  protocols 
which  say  that  all  the  research  in  this  area 
would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes;  but 
the  American  government  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  protocols.  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre,  pointed  out  that 
the  products  of  the  research  in  these  various 
institutions  go  regularly,  in  small  quantities 
albeit,  fortunately  in  small  quantities,  back 
to  the  United  States,  for  use  in  whatever 
programme  they  may  wish  to  pursue.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  interchange  of  the  various 
research  material  amongst  governments,  par- 
ticularly the  British,  the  American  and  the 
Canadian.  And  who  is  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
not  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  I  have  been 
listening  very  carefully  the  last  few  minutes 
and  this  is  really  not  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill  as  I  see  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Minister  of  Correctional 

Services  sees- 
Mr.  Speaker:   This  is  not  the  Minister  of 

Correctional  Services,  it  is  Mr.  Speaker  who 

is  raising  the  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that.  I  thought 
I  sensed  a  small  nudge  from  the  Minister, 
but  perhaps  the  Speaker  was  about  to  inter- 
vene at  that  very  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  assure  you  I  was  just 
weighing  it  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  raised  the  question 
and  I  still  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can  appreciate  why  this 
dimension  of  the  bill  is  one  they  do  not  wish 
to  discuss.  Preferable  it  be  that  the  bill 
simply  emerge  as  a  small  and  not  very 
consequential  difference  of  opinion  between 
government  and  the  humane  society,  with 
some  marginal  adjustments  in  how  to  pro- 
vide and  care  for  animals.    But  the  bill  has 


a  greater  implication  and  the  principle  of  the 
bill  does  not  permit  us  to  preclude  that  impli- 
cation. And  that  is  what  we  are  arguing  to.  I 
can  bring  it  fairly  quickly  to  an  end,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  there  is 
no  federal  clearance  required  if  certain  Amer- 
ican departments  of  government  or  private 
industry  wish  to  pursue  private  CBW  re- 
search in  the  province  of  Ontario,  just  as 
they  pursue  such  research  in  universities  at 
this  moment.  Nothing  at  all.  No  constraints. 
No  reviews.  No  scrutiny. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  No  gov- 
ernment interest! 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  there  is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  this  bill  should  not  contain  that 
prohibition.  It  would  give  the  principle 
some  meaning.  It  would  ask  the  question,  to 
what  end,  rather  than  pretending  that  re- 
search is  some  kind  of  computer-like,  non- 
human,  non-eflFecting  pursuit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Comes  under  the 
heading  of  dialectical  materialism. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  It  does  nothing 
of  the  sorti 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  it  does; 
such  rot! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  recall  in  the  committee  the 
other  night  when  it  was  raised  that  this  bill 
could  at  least  be  used  to  prevent  this  un- 
pleasant prospect,  the  Minister  said— and  he 
was  quite  right— "Well,  such  research  may  be 
going  on  now  for  all  I  know;  it  may  be 
occurring  at  this  very  moment".  If  it  is 
occurring  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  private 
research  areas,  it  is  unconscionable.  And  if 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  in  this  bill  to 
prohibit  it  ever  occurring  again,  then  let  us 
do  it.  We  simply  want  to  close  the  door  in 
unequivocal  terms. 

The  very  fortunate  thing  is,  I  repeat,  that 
you  cannot  do  chemical-bacteriological  work 
without  the  use  of  animals.  You  cut  off  the 
supply  of  animals  by  looking  to  what  the  re- 
search end  is,  and  you  cut  oflF  the  research. 
That  is  a  pretty  useful  contribution  in  human 
terms  for  any  government  to  make.  You  then 
prohibit  and  deny  any  possibility  whatsoever 
that  anything  of  this  kind  can  occur  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

There  is  a  sort  of  ambivalence  about  it. 
At  one  point  one  feels  guilt  about  not  acting; 
at  the  other  extreme  one  senses  folly  in  not 
acting.  I  say  that  because  I  was  reminded— 
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and    I    leave    the    Speaker   with   this— I    was 
reminded  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Sure  is  hard  to  make 
a  decision— so  the  member  avoids  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is.  Yes.  And  I  was  reminded 
of  Lord— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  to  make  it 
though. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  was  reminded  of  Lord  Acton's 
httle  aphorism  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
a  rather  compelling  one:  "There  is  another 
world  for  the  expiation  of  guilt,  but  the  wages 
of  folly  are  payable  here  below." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  does  not 
believe  in  that  other  world. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The  big 

guns  are  getting  in  here  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  as 
the  Minister  of  Health  I  do  have  some  re- 
sponsibility and  indeed  should  express  some 
views,  both  personal  and  on  behalf  of  this 
department,  which  has  a  great  responsibility 
for  many  of  the  endeavours  connected  with 
the  research  that  will  be  done  under  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  think 
that  the  member  who  has  just  preceded  me 
has  often  accused  me  of  throwing  a  red  her- 
ring across  the  trail.  I  think  now  he  is  throw- 
ing a  very  large  red  herring  across  the  whole 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  I  intend  to 
merely  bring  the  discussion  back  to  its  proper 
perspective  and  deal  particularly  and  explic- 
itly with  the  real  area  of  concern- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —which  is  medical  re- 
search. 

Now,  I  think  that,  as  I  say,  as  Minister,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  reading  into  the  rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  contribution  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  and  in  speaking  against 
the  amendment,  a  letter  that  has  been  written 
by  the  dean  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —which  I  think  this  needs 
to  be  read  into  the  records.  Now  it  deals  with 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  paper  the  other 


day  but  I  think  that  the  information  is  worthy 
of— as  I  say— being  put  on  the  record.  The 
dean's  letter  says: 

Statements  that  a  million  animals  are 
needed  or  wanted  in  Ontario  did  not  orig- 
inate from  the  council  of  deans  of  medicine 
or  from  people  speaking  on  our  behalf.  We 
presented  data  to  the  standing  committee 
on  health  to  show  that  the  need  exists  in 
Ontario  for  6,900  dogs  in  1969-70  and  that 
10,000  dogs  can  be  predicted  to  be  required 
in  1972-73.  The  projected  need  is  for  5,000 
cats.  There  is  currently  a  critical  shortage 
of  dogs  and  cats  only.  All  other  species 
are  adequately  supplied  from  commercial 
suppliers  and  accordingly  utilization  reflects 
the  current  need. 

The  data  presented  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee by  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care  shows  that  a  total  of  221,906  animals 
—185,747  mammals— were  used  in  the  On- 
tario universities  in  1968,  of  which  dogs 
comprised  two  per  cent  of  the  total  or  2.4 
per  cent  of  the  mammals  used.  Cats  account 
for  .6  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  used, 
mice  51  per  cent;  rats  24.2  per  cent  and 
chickens  12.1  per  cent  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  animals  used.  Even  if  the  total  need 
for  dogs  and  cats  had  been  met,  the  total 
number  of  mammals  used  or  needed  in  the 
Ontario  universities  in  1968  would  not  have 
exceeded  190,000.  With  the  expansion  of 
university  health  sciences  facilities  in  this 
decade,  animal  utilization  has  increased  at 
a  rate  of  between  10  and  20  per  cent  per 
year.  Accordingly,  it  can  be  predicted  that 
a  maximum  of  320,000  animals-267,000 
mammals— will  be  required  in  1970.  Less 
than  one-third  of  the  million  animals  that 
has  been  claimed  we  require.  Approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  all  animals  are  used 
for  teaching  purposes.  The  remaining  80 
per  cent  are  used  in  research  for  which 
funds  are  obtained  from  such  agencies  as 
tlie  medical  and  national  research  councils, 
the  heart  association,  cancer  societies  and 
others.  All  grant  applications  are  examined 
extensively  by  review  boards  composed  of 
senior  scientists  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  to 
ensure  that  the  proposed  research  is  orig- 
inal, meaningful  and  necessary  and  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  duplication  of  re- 
search eflFort  or  spending. 

The  Council  of  Deans  of  Medicine  wel- 
come the  provisions  of  Bill  194  which 
allows  for  registration,  inspection  and  regu- 
lation of  the  animal  care  facilities  and 
procedures  in  the  teaching  in  research  insti- 
tutions of  Ontario.  We  have  initiated  and 
supported  provisions  which  safeguard  the 
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treatment  of  research  animals.  Our  univer- 
sities should  be  inspected  by  qualified 
experts  and  the  public  should  be  fully 
assured,  through  legislation,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  using  living  animals  for  teaching 
and  research  is  in  no  way  abused. 

The  Council  of  Deans  of  Medicine  regrets 
the  polarization  which  has  become  so  evi- 
dent between  the  research  community  and 
the  humane  movement  in  respect  to  the 
procurement  provisions  of  Bill  194.  The 
aim  of  the  humane  societies  is  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals.  We  share  in  this  pur- 
pose and  heartily  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  those  animals  which  are  used  in  teach- 
ing and  research  should  at  all  times  be 
well  and  humanely  treated. 

The  letter  is  signed:  D.  Rocking,  M.D., 
Dean  of  Medicine,  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Deans 
of  Medicine  in  Ontario. 

Now,  I  read  this  into  the  record,  as  I  say 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  it  states  on 
behalf  of  the  council  of  deans  of  the  medical 
schools  in  this  province  their  position  on  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  are  threefold.  Firstly, 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  experi- 
mental animals  for  teaching  and  research 
purposes  in  this  province  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing need  particularly  in  the  field  of  health. 
Secondly,  to  establish  high  standards  for  the 
care  of  experimental  animals  and  for  the 
conduct  of  research  on  animals  and  to  insti- 
tute mechanisms  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards  through  licensing,  registration  and 
inspection  by  qualified  inspectors,  supervised 
by  veterinarians.  Thirdly,  to  eliminate  traffic 
in  stolen  animals  and  to  provide  the  public 
the  safeguards  which  do  not  now  exist  for 
their  pets  which  may  be  accidentally  lost. 

The  background  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this 
bill  goes  back  for  nearly  a  decade.  The  very 
rapid  growth  of  scientific  research  in  medi- 
cal schools  during  the  1950's  created  a  much 
greater  demand  for  expeiimental  animals  of 
all  types.  Not  only  was  there  greater  interest 
in  the  mechanisms  of  disease  but  also  there 
was  increased  demand  for  a  large  number  of 
animals  for  the  training  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians to  bring  these  scientific  advances  into 
clinical  practice.  For  example,  the  initial 
application  of  the  heart-lung  by-pass  pumps 
which  have  made  possible  a  whole  new  era 
of  surgical  operations  on  the  heart,  was  done 
almost  entirely  in  dogs  and  each  hospital 
team  introducing  this  technique  or  in  chang- 
ing it  any  way  first  established  its  safety  by 
surgical  operations  on  dogs  in  the  laboratory. 


The  demand  for  laboratory  animals  far 
exceeded  the  supply  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  and  in  1962,  Mr.  Speaker, 
representatives  of  the  medical  schools  re- 
quested the  humane  societies  to  assist  them 
by  providing  for  research  purposes  healthy 
dogs  and  cats  which  otherwise  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  pounds  operated  by  the 
society. 

A  series  of  meetings  of  representatives  of 
the  humane  society  movement  and  the  medi- 
cal schools  have  taken  place  over  the  years 
since  1962  and  at  some  of  these  meetings 
officials  of  The  Department  of  Health  have 
been  present.  Unfortunately,  and  I  say  this 
Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  through  all  this 
time  no  positive  results  have  been  achieved. 
In  fact,  since  1962  the  sources  of  dogs  and 
cats  for  medical  research  in  this  province 
have  been  further  reduced  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  humane  societies  have 
entered  into  contractual  arrangements  with 
more  than  90  municipalities  in  Ontario  with 
the  result  that  animals  collected  by  them 
under  the  bylaws  of  the  municipalities  were 
unavailable  to  the  medical  schools  for  teach- 
ing and  research. 

In  1964  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
announced  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  re- 
search and  teaching  in  response  to  needs 
identffied  by  the  Hall  Royal  Commission  on 
Health  Services.  I  think  that  we  can  take 
pride  that  this  govermnent  was  one  of  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  needs  identified  in 
this  area  by  that  Royal  commission.  There 
followed  at  the  federal  government  level  at 
this  time  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  vote  to  the  Medical  Research 
Council  to  support  the  direct  cost  of  medical 
research  and  the  establishment  of  the  health 
resources  fund  to  assist  with  the  capital  cost 
of  new  and  expanded  teaching  and  research 
facilities. 

Since  1964  the  government  has  been  assist- 
ing the  universities  with  the  enlargement  of 
their  training  programmes  for  all  health 
personnel— doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  the 
many  other  health  care  specialists.  Substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  to  date  but  the 
need  for  continuing  and  greater  efforts  in 
the  face  of  financial  constraint  in  the  years 
ahead  led  us  to  the  adoption  of  a  co-ordinated 
10-year  health  resources  development  plan 
for  this  province.  This  plan  establishes  priori- 
ties in  the  use  of  available  funds  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  highest  priorities 
are  for  the  training  of  more  health  manpower 
and  the   expansion  of  the   type   of   research 
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which  may  be  expected  to  influence  directly 
the  quahty  of  health  services  available  across 
this  province  in  our  hospitals  and  our  medi- 
cal centres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
teaching  and  research  effort  in  the  health  field 
has  led  to  renewed  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  shortage  of  experimental  animals. 
My  predecessor  in  this  office  and  officials  of 
The  Department  of  Health  were  present 
at  some  of  the  extended  discussions  which 
have  take  place  over  the  past  two  years  with 
representatives  of  the  humane  societies  and 
the  medical  schools. 

The  Act  before  us  today  is  the  result  of 
these  discussions  and  the  ones  that  have  gone 
on  in  these  last  few  months  and  its  strength 
is  that  it  not  only  provides  the  means  for 
making  available  unwanted  and  unclaimed 
animals  to  meet  the  educational  and  research 
needs  in  the  health  fields  for  our  universities, 
but  also  it  provides  safeguards,  not  presently 
in  existence,  to  pet  owners,  to  the  animal 
owners  in  our  province.  And  it  guarantees 
standards  of  care  for  experimental  animals  of 
all  types  which  I  believe,  I  really  believe,  will 
be  a  model  for  many  other  jurisdictions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questions  tliat  have 
been  asked  several  sections  of  the  Act,  I 
think,  warrant  special  comment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  the  bill  makes  no  provision  for  any- 
one to  act  as  a  dealer  in  Ontario  who  will 
profit  from  buying  and  selling  animals  for 
research  purposes. 

Secondly,  the  right  to  purchase  animals 
from  municipal  pounds  for  research  is 
restricted  to  registered  research  facilities  in 
this  province.  The  Act  offers  new  protection 
to  ensure  that  only  abandoned,  unwanted 
and  unclaimed  dogs  and  cats,  which  would 
otherwise  be  destroyed  in  the  municipal 
pounds  are  sold  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  pound  operators  are  required  to  hold 
unclaimed  animals  for  a  minimum  retention 
period  of  three  full  days.  This  period,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be  extended  without 
limit  by  the  municipalities  by  their  by-laws. 

Furthermore  provision  is  made  for  the 
return  of  any  animal  identified  by  its  original 
owner  while  in  the  possession  of  a  research 
facility.  These  measures  are  to  protect  the 
owners  of  dogs  and  cats,  but  they  also  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  whereby  those  dogs  and  cats 
which  are  presently  being  destroyed  in  far 
greater  number  than  are  required  for  research, 
will  be  made  available  for  health  research  in 
our  teaching  and  research  facilities. 


A  second  important  provision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Act,  makes  it  necessary  for  anyone 
operating  a  breeding  or  supply  facility  to  be 
licensed.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  licence 
the  operator  must  be  experienced  in  the  care 
of  animals  and  have  the  resources  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  standard  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  animals  which  he  is  keeping.  If 
he  fails  to  live  up  to  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  its  regulations  or  is 
found  guilty  of  cruelty,  maltreatment  or 
neglect  of  animals,  he  is  liable  for  substan- 
tial direct  penalties  which  include  a  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  more  important  the  cancel- 
lation of  his  licence  to  operate  the  supply 
facility. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  research  facili- 
ties must  be  registered  under  this  Act.  To 
qualify  for  registration  they  must  demonstrate 
satisfactory  accommodation,  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  proper  care  of  animals.  The 
regulations  governing  animal  care  and  the 
conduct  of  research  in  these  facilities  will 
comply  with  standards  provided  in  the  code 
of  ethics  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Animal 
Care.  The  same  rigorous  conditions  relating 
to  closure  of  any  facilities  found  in  violation 
of  the  registration  requirements,  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  apply  to  the  research  facilities 
as  they  do  into  case  of  supply  facilities. 

The  code  of  ethics  for  the  care  of 
experimental  animals  is  a  very  comprehensive 
document  which  describes  explicitly  the  re- 
quirements for  animals  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental control,  nutrition,  anaesthesia  during 
experimentation,  and  methods  of  euthenasia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pain  and  suffering  cannot  be 
completely  eliminated  from  medical  research 
in  animals  or,  for  that  matter,  medical  care 
in  human  beings.  But  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  for  animals  in  the  same  way  as  it 
is  for  patients  who  are  under  medical  treat- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  code  of  ethics  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care— which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
national  organization  and  includes  representa- 
tives of  two  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  the  national  research  agencies, 
the  universities  and  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Humane  Socities— is  a  good  code  of  ethics. 
It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  the  regulations  which  per- 
tain to  Bill  194,  the  provisions  of  this  code 
of  ethics  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  under 
which  animals  are  maintained  and  under 
which  research— medical  research  is  carried 
out  are  beyond  criticism  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  feel  com- 
pelled as  Minister  of  Health  in  this  province, 
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guiding  a  department  which  has  the  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  total  health  care  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  to  speak  out  at  this  time;  I 
find  myself  in  no  conflict  in  supporting  this 
revised  Bill  194,  which  we  have  before  us 
today.  This  bill  states  that  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  making  available  for  health 
research  and  education  those  animals  which 
remain  unclaimed  and  unwanted  in  municipal 
pounds,  and  which  otherwise  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  these  animals  for 
health  research  is  evident  now  and  the  need 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  would  urge  the  members  to  reject  the 
amendment  and  vote  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  few  points  to  comment  on 
this  particular  bill  but  first  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  It  certainly  has  not  been  a  vintage 
year  for  him  this  year.  He  started  out  with 
the  problems  of  the  milk  commission,  that 
did  not  work  out- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 
confine  his  remarks  to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  This  is  dealing  with  the 
Minister's  bill.  He  tried  the  GFO,  that  did 
not  work  out.  And  then  there  was  the  Middle- 
sex by-election  and  that  did  not  work  out. 
Now  he  has  got  this  bill,  so  it  really  was  a 
pretty  harsh  year. 

There  is  no  argument,  I  think,  on  this  side 
about  the  necessity  of  providing  animals  for 
teaching  and  research.  Certainly,  we  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  the  care  of  animals.  Now  if  we  can  only 
extend  the  same  kind  of  provisions  and  regu- 
lations for  the  care  of  the  North  American 
Indians  it  would  be  very  commendable  as 
well  and  I  think  we  should  think  about  that 
while  we  are  planning  on  animals. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  other  point  that  I 
wish  to  touch  on  is  the  fact  that  was  intro- 
duced by  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 
This  is  the  possibility  that  these  animals  may 
be  used  for  bacteriological  and  chemical  war- 
fare research.  As  we  go  about  devising  bills 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no  inhumanity  towards 
the    animals— for   this   we   certainly   have   to 


provide  a  bill— however,  we  do  not  see  the 
point  in  preventing,  in  one  case,  inhumanity 
to  animals  in  order  that  we  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  promote  inhumanity  to  man. 
This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  a  situation  of 
this  nature. 

I  understand  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  will  be  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  ensure  that  all  research  is  done 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  I  think  this  is 
very  commendable.  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port it  and  I  hope  the  Minister,  in  good 
sense,  accepts  this  particular  amendment. 

We  discussed  humane  legislation  for  ani- 
mals, and  I  think  that  it  is  very  hypocritical 
on  our  part  to  write  this  humane  legislation 
for  animals  and  at  the  same  time  use  the 
results  from  these  animals  as  a  means  of 
destroying  hmnanity  completely.  This  is 
something  that  is  possible,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  can  run  from  the  bill,  from  the 
research  that  can  be  done  using  animals  that 
are  provided  this  way.  I  think,  again,  this 
can  be  prohibited.  This  can  be  introduced 
in  the  legislation,  or  should  be  written  into 
the  legislation.    I  think  it  should  be  there. 

Just  recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  an  announcement  that  they  are 
getting  out  of  bacteriological  and  chemical 
warfare.  Of  course,  the  announcement  was 
made  to  counteract  the  adverse  publicity  that 
was  generated  by  the  mass  murder  in  that 
village  in  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Is  this 
on  the  point? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Certainly  it  is  on  the 
point.  Knowing  the  slimy  nature  of  the 
American  Pentagon,  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  that  they  have  arranged  for  other 
groups  and  other  nations  to  continue  this 
type  of  research.  It  seems  to  me  rather  out 
of  character  for  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment to  refuse  or  to  stop  research  into 
chemical  or  bacteriological  warfare. 

Maybe  this  is  where  we  are  acquiring  a 
new  industry  in  Ontario,  without  the  help  of 
any  promotion  from  this  end,  of  course.  I 
suggest  that  when  this  amendment  comes  up, 
the  Minister  gives  it  very  careful  consider- 
ation because  it  has  grave  and  deep  implica- 
tions, not  only  to  the  people  in  Ontario  but 
to  the  people  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear!  Never  strikes  the 
Tories  to  ask:  "Research  for  what?" 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services,  I  believe,  wants  to  speak. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  lot  of  experts  over  there  on  chemical  war- 
fare; they  know  all  about  what  people  are 
doing  across  the  world. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  the  Minister  want  to 
look  into  it  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  the  member  just 
give  me  a  chance?  Perhaps  I  may  add  a 
little  to  it.  The  hon.  members  do  not  have  to 
agree  with  me,  but  they  might  give  me  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  the  Minister  look  into  it 
at  all? 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Look   into   what?   I 
looked  into  the  contents,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Lewis:    We    have    the    Minister    sur- 
rounded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  looked  into  the 
contents  of  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
behooves  anyone  in  this  Legislature  to  attempt 
to  use  it  for  that  old  dialectical  materialism 
as  when  they  give  us  that  bloody  nonsense- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —that  they  usually  do. 
For  example,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    For    example,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  They  do  not  know  what 

the  word  means. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  not  fighting 
Joe  Salsberg  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  too  sure  I 
am  not  fighting  some  Joe  Salsberg  here  at 
this  moment.  It  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Not 
too  sure  about  that  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  got  involved  in  bacteriological 
warfare,  but— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  very  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  of  course,  if  it 
is  that  simple  then  I  would  say  if  there  is 
some  nation  across  the  world  engaging  in 
research  in  bacteriological  warfare— and  I 
would  hope  there  is  not,  and  those  who  are 
doing  it  would  cease  it  as  quickly  as  possible- 
Mr.  Martel:  Well,  if  Ontario  is  doing  it 
you  would  vote  against  the  bill,  would  you? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —then  at  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  somebody  is  pro- 
tecting me  by  doing  some  research  so  that 
I  will  not  be  destroyed  by  bacteriological 
warfare  if  somebody  is  going  to  use  it.  That 
is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is 
not  the  subject  under  discussion  here  at  all. 
First  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  hon. 
member  for  Quinte  on  a  very,  very  well 
delivered  speech  on  this  particular  subject. 
It  was  well  done,  it  was  intelligent,  it  was 
sensible  and  it  was  to  the  point,  which  is  the 
important  thing. 

Now,  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wanted  to  compliment 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  and  the 
Islands.  He  also  gave  a  very  intelligent  dis- 
sertation on  this.  Now,  as  I  said,  I  was  not 
intending,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  on  this 
subject  at  all.  I  really  was  not,  but  as  I 
looked  across  the  way  at  those  intelligent  and 
brilliant  faces  on  the  NDP  benches,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  late  J.  S.  Woods  worth,  and 
I  was  just  thinking  how  he  would  turn  over 
in  his  grave- 
Mr.  Martel:  Again!  He  did  it  with  Medicare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —if  he  could  watch 
his  decendants,  political  descendants,  stoop- 
ing to  the  lowest  forms  of  demagoguery  in 
order  to  catch  votes  on  the  basis  that  "Any- 
thing goes  so  long  as  we  get  into  power." 
That  is  precisely  what  they  are  doing.  It  is 
a  disgusting  sight,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  is. 
They  have  decided,  it  is  obvious,  one  just 
has  to  look  at  them  to  know  that  they  know 
that  this  is  a  bill  that  should  be  passed— 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  How 
can  the  Minister  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —but  they  have  de- 
cided, Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
emotion  attached  to  this.  A  lot  of  people, 
quite  properly,  feel  very  strongly.  They  are 
very  emotional  about  their  pets.  Of  course, 
they  are.  And  they,  the  NDP,  said  to  them- 
selves: Now  wait  a  minute,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  who  feel  this  way  about 
their  poor  little  pets,  and  so  what  we  are 
going  to  do:  "We  are  going  to  do  what  the 
NDP  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  have 
decided  to  do— to  hell  with  principle— the 
kind  of  principles  J.  S.  Woods  worth  used  to 
stand  for:  We  are  going  to  go  out  after 
those  for  votes  because  we  want  power." 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  "—and  to  hell  with 
principles!"  And  that  is  precisely  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order!  On  a  point  of  order! 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  hon.  Minister  has  mis- 
construed everything.  We  have  not  opposed 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  has  put  words 
in  our  mouths— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  What  is  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  point  of  order  is  that  the 
Minister  has  made  the  point  that  we  are 
opposing  the  principle  of  the  bill  of  animals 
for  research,  and  there  has  not  been  one 
member  here  that  has  said  that.  He  is  mis- 
leading the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place  I  did  not  say,  if  I  recall— and 
Hansard  will  show  it— that  they  were  oppos- 
ing the  principle  of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  not  got  the  courage  to  oppose 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  They  want  to  be 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Of  course,  they  do.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  said  that  precisely.  He 
said  they  are  "very  ambivalent"  about  it;  "It 
is  so  difficult  to  make  a  decision."  Of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  told  the  Minister  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  if  there  was  more  guilt  or 
more  folly  in  their  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  decision.  So  what  do  they 
do?  They  say,  "We  cannot  make  a  decision, 
so  we  will  go  along  with  the  Liberal  amend- 
ment, and  sort  of  delay  it  for  another  six 
months." 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Minister's  clients  are  mis- 
leading him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  first  place,  what 
will  the  delay  do,  except  create  a  lot  of  hard- 
ship and  a  lot  of  mental  turmoil  for  many 
people  who  are  concerned  about  their  pets 
and  do  not  really  understand  the  bill?  They, 
the  Opposition,  are  ambivalent.  They  do  not 
have  to  make  a  decision,  so  they  just  do  not 
make  a  decision;  they  postpone  it  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  not  the  medical  school  in 
your  riding? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  a  good  bill. 
It  should  be  ai^roved  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  are  taking  the  very  hard  political 
approach.  They  want  to  gamer  as  many 
votes  as  they  can  from  it,  and  this  is  the 
view  they  are  taking.  How  do  they  do  this? 
"We,  the  NDP,  speak  for  those  nice  little 
dogs.  We  also  try  and  make  it  look  like  we 
are  concerned  about  the  people  who  may 
get  some  advantage  from  the  research  of  this 
thing."  Mr.  Speaker,  my  late  father  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  and  for  about  25  or  30  years 
he  was  kept  alive  by  insulin  and  I  think,  sir, 
I  would  not  be  faithful  to  his  memory  if  I 
did  not  give  the  opportunit>'  to  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  may  be  gaining  from  this  kind 
of  research  to  cure  some  other  disease. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Who  is  objecting  to  them? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  all  prefer  not  to  die  from 
bacteriological  fallout. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  it  might  be 
cancer;  perhaps  it  might  be  heart  disease, 
and  those  people  are  entitled  to  as  much 
concern  from  this  Legislature  as  my  father 
was  from  this  kind  of  research.  The  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  know  this;  they 
know  it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  can  see  in 
some  of  their  faces  they  do  not  like  doing 
what  they  have  been  told  to  do  in  caucus 
and  they  are  going  ahead  with  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains,  in  my  view, 
that  the  late  J.  S.  Woods  worth  would  have 
stood  up  in  his  place  in  this  Legislature,  and 
said:  "We  stand  foursquare  for  the  bill 
which  the  government  has  brought  forward." 
But  of  course,  and  maybe  the  NDP  is  cor- 
rect—maybe they  have  decided— in  fact  they 
have  decided,  because  their  leaders  have 
said  so,  at  that  great  meeting  they  had  out 
west.  They  said:  "To  hell  with  principles— 
we  want  to  be  elected!"  That  is  precisely 
what  they  said,  and  this  is  what  they  are 
showing  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Talk  about  demagoguery! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  far  as  the  Liberals 
are  concerned— well,  we  do  not  expect  too 
much    more    of    them    anyway.     The    hon. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  gets 
up  and  he  says,  "Hoist  it  for  six  months." 
What  a  courageous  stand  that  is. 

An  hon.  member:  He  thought  it  was  a 
good  speech  until  now. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Is  this  the  goverrmient! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
all,  of  course,  "ambivalent"  about  this.  It  is 
a  difficult  decision  to  make,  but  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  "ambivalent"  about  it.  The 
government  has  to  make  a  decision,  and  we 
ha\  e  made  the  decision  and  it  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Is  the  hon.  member  going  to 
make  a  pledge  not  to  make  use  of  medical 
services— 

An  hon.  member:  What  a  ridiculous  state- 
ment! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services— has  he  entered 
the  debate  or  have  I  been  recognized? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
basically  come  through  in  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  for  second  reading  is  very  much  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg  and  it  has  unearthed  a  basic 
and  fundamental  problem  facing  not  only  this 
government  but  the  whole  of  the  society  in 
which  we  happen  to  live  at  the  present  time. 
Let  me  put  it  perfectly  clear.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  legislative  assembly  which 
reflects  in  its  laws  the  moral  values  of  the 
society. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
constantly  say  you  cannot  legislate  morality. 
Well,  I  adopt  the  words  of  the  late  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard  law  school,  which 
are  carried  in  the  pocket  of  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  that  in  fact 
we  legislate  about  very  little  else.  We  are 
talking  about  standards  and  values  within 
the  society. 

Let  me  also  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
basic  problem  which  people  have  answered 
and  which  we  have  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  which  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  can 
know,  each  of  the  parties  in  the  House  has 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  is  the  moral 
question:  Is  it  proper  and  justifiable  to  use 
animals  for  medical  research  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  betterment  of  human  beings?  And 
I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is 


a  moral  issue.  Let  us  not  duck  the  problem. 
That  is  a  moral  question.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  persons  who  disagrees  with  those  who 
quite  legitimately  believe  that  it  is  immoral; 
and  I  respect  their  views.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  fact  a  minority  in  the  society. 
But  if  this  assembly  is  to  mean  anything,  in 
terms  of  reflecting  values,  we  have  to  respect 
the  views  of  those  persons  who  hold  that  it 
it  not  moral. 

And  I  can  say  to  the  members  of  this 
assembly  that  our  party  a  long  time  ago  when 
this  bill  was  first  introduced  in  its  emasculated 
form,  which  still  stands  on  the  order  paper 
and  which  the  Minister  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  withdraw,  we  answered  that  question 
affirmatively  in  our  caucus  after  considerable 
debate,  that,  "yes,"  it  was,  on  balance,  morally 
justifiable  in  this  society  to  use  animals,  to 
cause  pain  and  if  necessary  to  cause  death, 
and  to  leave  animals  disabled  and  continuing 
to  live  for  the  purposes  of  human  betterment 
through  medical  research.  Let  us  put  that 
categorically  on  the  record  and  let  us  make  it 
abundantly  clear.  That  is  our  position.  It  is 
a  position  wliich  we  reached  because  it  is  a 
moral  question. 

Let  me  state  the  other  side.  There  are 
those,  who  I  happen  to  believe  are  a  small 
group  in  our  society,  who  believe  it  is  im- 
moral. I  respect  their  views.  I  do  not  happen 
to  respect  the  views  of  those  amongst  the 
scientific  community  who  have  from  the 
time  of  Hume,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  in  the  growth  of  cor- 
porate capitalism,  assumed  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  values  that  can  be  philosophic- 
ally and  politically  justified.  Let  us  get  it 
right. 

The  course  of  the  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  the  western  tradition  from  Hume 
onward— and  I  wish  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore,  was  here,  because  I  am  no 
philosopher,  but  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  from  that  time  on,  there  was  a  con- 
stant train  of  thought  which  indicated  that 
the  use  of  the  brain,  the  rational  use  of  the 
brain,  was  a  justification  in  itself  for  the 
development  of  anything.  And  that  those 
who  exercised  moral  judgments  were,  if  any- 
thing, suffering  from  an  aberration  at  the  very 
worst  and  at  the  very  best  were  trying  to  sub- 
ject the  society  to  the  individual  subjective 
judgments  of  one  individual  and  why  were 
those  any  better  than  anyone  else's  judgments? 
Let  us  get  that  part  of  it  perfectly  clear. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  government  and 
what  has  caused  them  so  much  trouble  is 
that  they  have  failed  to  recognize  that  they 
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are  dealing  with  a  fundamental  problem  and 
this  party  is  basically,  in  its  substance  and  in 
its  essence— and  I  leave  it  to  those  who  know 
more  about  J.  S.  Woodsworth  tlian  myself, 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  follow  in  his 
train— concerned  about  moral  issues  in  society. 

Let  us  get  this  perfectly  clear,  Canada  is  a 
microcosm  of  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Canada  is  part  and  parcel 
of  an  area  which  cannot  stand  detached  from 
a  reflective  concern  about  what  is  taking  place 
in  that  country.  And  do  you  know  what  is 
happening,  Mr.  Speaker?  At  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  had  the  integration  and  the 
growing  integration  in  Canada  of  government 
with  the  corporate  capitalist  system.  That  is 
taking  place  every  day,  sometimes  it  is  dis- 
guised as  international  capitalism,  but  they 
are  working  hand  in  hand  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  not  had,  as  yet— until  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre, 
brought  it  to  the  floor  in  this  House— a  recog- 
nition that  not  only  is  there  an  integration  of 
the  corporate  capitalist  system  with  the  gov- 
ernment, but  we  are  now  recognizing  that 
there  is  an  integration  of  the  corporate  capi- 
talist system,  the  government  and  something 
called  the  military  complex  of  our  society, 
even  if  it  is  only  on  the  fringe,  as  recognized 
by  the  small  samples  which  are  sent  back  to 
the  United  States. 

But  the  last  domain— which  in  our  univer- 
sities we  assumed  to  pride  ourselves  that  we 
could  stay  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
—was  something  called  technology,  something 
called  technological  revolution,  and  the  cor- 
porate capitalist  system  has  been  engaged  in 
encroaching  and  bringing  within  its  sphere, 
that  area.  Part  of  that  technological  revolu- 
tion is  dignified  by  the  term  "science"  and 
dignified  by  the  term  "research,"  dignified  by 
those  terms.  And  the  very  thing  which  that 
has  done  to  our  society  is  to  say  to  us  that 
no  values  can  be  exercised  in  that  field,  that 
they  are  free  on  their  own  to  carry  on  what- 
ever they  want  to  do,  regardless  of  the  human 
values  or  the  human  consequences  that  flow 
from  it. 

And  of  the  areas  of  research  which  are 
involved,  the  most  sacred  cow  of  all  is  medical 
research.  I  believe  that  medical  research  is 
essential  and  necessary  for  the  development 
of  our  society.  I  happen  to  believe,  however, 
that  this  particular  assembly  reflects  the  values 
of  our  society. 

I  do  not  think  the  scientists  reflect  the 
values  of  our  society,  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  are  within  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
civil  service  of  government  reflect  the  values 


of  our  society;  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  corporate  managers  of  our 
society  reflect  those  values. 

I  want  you  to  know,  if  you  cannot  see  it 
clearly  every  day,  that  what  the  younger 
people  in  this  society,  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  other  people,  are  saying— and  focus 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam— is  that  we  are  going  to 
reintroduce  into  this  society  the  question  of 
moral  values  and  that  moral  judgment  is  not 
something  that  can  be  denigrated  on  the 
grounds  that  your  judgment  is  no  better  than 
mine,  that  integrated  within  the  rationality  of 
man  is  an  essential  moral  and  ethical  com- 
ponent that  nobody  can  destroy. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  been  seeing  and 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg that  this  government  unearthed  by  intro- 
ducing this  bill— this  bill  about  the  care  and 
provision  of  animals  for  medical  research  in 
Canada.  I  am  saying  to  government,  they  have 
to  think  about  this  problem.  Are  we  prepared 
to  say  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  values  of 
our  society  that  we  are  going  to  allow  this 
constant  and  continuous  integration  and 
domination  of  those  moral  values  by  the  cor- 
porations, by  the  Liberal  government  at 
Ottawa,  by  the  area  of  scientific  research  and 
the  university  community,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  involved  in  it  and  by  the  military 
complex  with  which  we  are  governed? 

That  is  the  problem,  that  is  what  is  causing 
the  hang-up,  that  is  what  is  causing  the 
problem  and  I  come  back  to  the  very  simple 
point  that  I  started  with— let  us  make  our 
position  perfectly  clear.  I  am  not  particularly 
concerned  about  responding  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  in 
this  province.  I  am  speaking  to  this  House 
and  I  am  saying  to  you:  Yes,  it  is  a  moral 
problem;  yes,  we  in  this  caucus  resolved  it; 
and  yes,  we  in  this  caucus  are  not  prepared, 
not  prepared  to  say  that  simply  because  it  is 
going  to  be  used  for  something  called  scien- 
tific research,  medical  research,  military  re- 
search, simply  because  it  is  going  to  be 
integrated  within  that  complex  that  we  can 
in  any  way  abdicate  our  responsibility  for 
inserting  in  this  bill,  a  reflection  of  what 
the  broad  group— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  no 
interjections. 

What  the  broad  group  of  the  people  in  this 
society  are  concerned  about— and  I  say  I 
respect  those  who  have  diff^erent  views  about 
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the  moral  question,  I  do  not  respect  those 
scientists  who  think  that  they  can  operate  in 
a  value-free  atmosphere— but  the  broad  con- 
cern in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which  we 
in  our  way  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  government,  is  that  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  values  which  would  permit 
a  government  to  introduce  a  bill  without 
having  exercised  care  and  attention  about  the 
moral  values  which  are  reflected  in  this  area. 

Now  let  me  just  complete  my  remarks  by 
saying  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  which  has 
been  commented  upon  in  a  sense  of  irritation, 
a  sense  of  upset,  by  members  of  all  parties. 
Why  have  we  spent  all  the  time  on  this  bill 
when  we  have  not  dealt  at  this  length  with, 
for  example,  the  problems  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity in  our  society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Because  the  hon. 
member  figures  there  are  more  votes  in  this 
bill  for  him. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  have  we  not  spent 
more  time  on  the  question  of  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  for  the  people  in  our  society? 
The  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  very  simple.  If, 
in  any  way,  this  government  can  reflect  in 
what  it  does,  what  the  corporate  managers 
want,  what  the  scientific  community  wants, 
what  those  people  who  believe  that  there  is 
no  place  for  values  want,  they  stumble  in. 
They  will  not  accept  their  responsibility  in 
this  area  to  make  certain  that  their  bill  reflects 
the  moral  values  of  this  society. 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  to  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  are  voting  the  way 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  this  bfll.  That  is  why 
we  are  saying  to  the  government,  "Take  a 
little  bit  of  time  to  survey  this  bill  in  the 
context  of  what  is  happening  in  this  society". 
When  we  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  we  will  come  up  with  a  bill  which  will 
solve  this  problem,  the  fundamental  moral 
problem  about  the  use  of  animals  for  medical 
research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  wfll  solve  the  problem 
that  that  research  is  to  be  used  for  purposes 
which  are  subjected  to  the  kind  of  controls 
which  only  a  democratic  legislative  assembly 
representative  of  and  reflecting  the  moral 
values  of  the  community  can  exercise.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  abdicate  that  responsi- 
bility. We  will  not  abdicate  it;  we  insist  that 
the  government  accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate  before  the  Minister 
replies?   The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  AHhur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  debate  today  and  I  certainly  do  admire 
the  great  concern  that  the  legislators  are 
taking  on  this  matter.  I  guess  until  this  time 
I  have  not  been  too  concerned  about  the 
animals  that  are  dissected  in  research  labs 
and  are  used  in  classrooms  and  university 
classrooms  and  so  forth.  I  probably  will  not 
be  until  this  bill  goes  through  and  is  passed 
and  is  put  into  effect. 

I  disagree  with  the  use  of  pets  for  research. 
I  realize  that  the  bill  is  not  to  use  pets  for 
research,  but  I  have  a  little  dog  at  home  right 
now  called  Bowser  and  I  have  got  four 
children  who  think  an  awful  lot  of  that  dog. 
I  have  to  personalize  because  it  is  the  only 
way  I  can  get  my  point  across. 

I  have  visions  of  Bowser  possibly  winding 
up  in  the  research  lab,  because  it  would  not 
take  much  for  the  dog  to  be  lost,  possibly  on 
a  trip  to  Toronto  or  possibly  on  the  way  up 
north.  For  that  animal  to  be  found  by  some- 
one else,  probably  not  a  dog-catcher,  but 
some  other  child  possibly,  and  for  that  person 
to  lose  the  animal  and  perhaps  not  bother  to 
check  with  the  pound  or  to  find  out  where  it 
is— and  then  it  could,  you  see,  be  reclaimed 
for  research  and  wind  up  on  the  slab.  But,  it 
is  still  the  same  dog. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member's 
dog  have  a  tag? 

Mr.  Knight:  Conceivably  in  a  few  years' 
time,  my  own  children  could  be  involved  in 
research  of  some  kind  as  students  and  could 
come  across  Bowser  again  on  a  research  slab. 
I  am  trying  to  introduce  the  human  element 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  think  people  who 
own  pets  in  our  society  can  identify  with, 
and  this  is  why  you  have  had  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  Once  an  animal  has  be- 
come the  member  of  a  household,  it  takes  on 
a  whole  new  value.  It  becomes  something 
different  altogether.  I  see  problems  developing 
in  the  next  few  years  after  this  bill  goes 
through  that  are  going  to  turn  people 
vehemently  against  the  government  tliat  put 
in  this  legislation  and  made  this  legislation 
possible. 

I  have  been  speaking  to  some  of  our 
humane  society  authorities  at  the  Lakehead 
recently,  trying  to  reassess  their  position  on 
it.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  their  understand- 
ing that  most  of  tliese  animals  that  are  in 
the  pounds  will  go  to  the  humane  society 
shelter  usually,  if  it  is  an  animal  that  is 
healthy  and  could  be  placed  in  another  family. 
But  the  animals  that  go  into  the  pound  are 
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animals  that  have  just  about  had  the  cookie 
and  they  are  really  of  very  little  use  for  re- 
search. So  that  you  do  not  really  satisfy  the 
problem  of  the  lack  of  animals  for  research. 
This  is  what  they  tell  me. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  humane 
society  has  always  been  the  last  word,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  on  animals.  I  mean,  if 
I  see  a  dead  cat  on  a  street,  I  call  the  humane 
society.  They  will  pick  him  up;  no  one  else 
will.  Or  a  dead  dog.  Or  if  I  know  of  an 
animal  being  abused,  the  humane  society  will 
always  come  in  and  do  it  and  they  have 
always  been  good  enough  to  be  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  proper  care  of  animals 
in  the  community. 

But  suddenly,  because  we  need  animals  for 
research,  we  are  willing  to  trot  over,  listen 
to  them  perhaps,  but  nonetheless  ultimately 
just  roll  right  over  their  feelings  in  this 
matter.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  think  too  highly 
of  them. 

The  other  problem  that  I  see  here  for  the 
humane  society  is  that  this  bill  will  cause 
the  humane  society  to  lose  image.  People 
who  commit  their  pets  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  humane  society  do  so  with 
great  confidence  and  great  belief  that  the 
humane  society  will  see  to  it  that  the  animal 
gets  proper  treatment.  But  what  this  bill 
says  is  any  public  pound,  humane  society 
or  otherwise,  is  forced  by  law  to  turn  the 
animal  over.  So  here  you  begin  the  deteriora- 
tion of  this  great  society,  the  deterioration  of 
its  authority  and  the  confidence  that  people 
place  in  it.  I  think  that  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition 
is  a  good  one.  Those  are  my  main  reasons 
for  stating  that  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  the  bill  before  tlie  Minister 
replies?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
say  I  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  interest 
and  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
\'ery  many  members  who  have  spoken  today. 
Our  friends  in  the  Opposition,  as  one  would 
expect  them  to  do,  have  taken  the  political 
approach  to  this  bill.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  that  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  been 
taking  the  political  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  But  I  would  say  this, 
that  we  have  to  live  with  this  situation  in  this 


Legislature.  We  recognize  this  and  fortu- 
nately there  are  enough  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  rights  of  people  should  be  our  concern, 
as  much  as  the  rights  of  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  beheve  that  at  any 
time  did  I  ever  interject  in  any  member's 
speech,  not  one  word  at  all.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  I  could  have  that  same  treatment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  wholly  true. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  I  am  sure  it  was;  he  has  been 
listening  all  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
know  how  the  hon.  member,  tlie  leader  of  the 
NDP  would  know  because  he  has  not  been  in 
the  House  all  day,  except  for  a  very  short 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman  gets 
up  and  accuses  us  of  being  political,  yet  he  is 
up  on  his  political  podium  and  now  engaging 
in  political  cut  and  thrust.  I  was  out  at  the 
legal  bills  standing  committee  hearings  and 
when  I  spoke  this  afternoon  it  was  the  Min- 
ister who  interrupted  me. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right!  So  do  not  get  up 
and  say  you  never  interrupted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   Well,  all  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  halo  is  down  about 
your  middle.    It  has  slipped  badly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  well,  now,  your 
Marxist  halo  is  glowing.  It  has  come  out 
clearly  tonight  too.    Let  us  not  forget  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:    Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  referred— and 
I  will  try  not  to  be  political- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter),  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  health  which  listened  to  the  very  many 
presentations  on  this  bill  and  many  excellent 
presentations.  Many  presentations  that  led  us 
to  reconsider  some  of  the  things  that  were  in 
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the  bill,  and  to  make  positive  amendments 
that  I  think  have  improved  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  this  afternoon,  the 
hon.  member  for  Quinte,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  made  what  I  thought  was  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 
And  it  was  very  well  supported,  as  I  would 
like  to  think,  by  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney)  and  by  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  who,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  summed  up  what  this 
bill  is  all  about  in  the  least  number  of  words 
that  was  used  this  afternoon  and  he  hit  right 
on  every  point,  all  the  way  through  his 
speech. 

That  is  what  die  bill  is  all  about,  and  I 
think  that  it  was  an  excellent  presentation. 
So  much  for  that 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  no  rational  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  before  the  pressure 
of  the  legislation  was  really  gone  into  prior  to 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  had  the  time  which  I  would  like 
to  have,  I  could  go  through  this  minute  book 
that  I  have  here,  and  report,  in  the  summary, 
of  the  medical  and  veterinary  schools  of  On- 
tario and  the  Ontario  humane  society  joint 
committee  meetings  dating  back  to  1962. 

But  I  do  want  to  read,  if  I  may,  a  brief 
that  was   presented  by  Mr.   Hughes   to   the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  on  December 
6,  1963.   And  from  this  brief— I  do  not  intend 
to  read  it  all  because  it  is  about  six  or  seven 
pages  long  but  it  is  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  Ontario  society  has  therefore  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  solution  to  the 
present  problem  would  be  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  license  and  regulate  dealers  in  ani- 
mals for  scientific  research. 

Now  the  significant  words  here  are  the 
"licensed  dealers."  Then  the  brief  goes  on  to 
say,  "that  tiie  government  appoint  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  the  inspectors,  to  do  the  work." 
And  it  is  concluded  by  this  paragraph  saying: 
"It  is  respectfully  submitted  therefore  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  enact  legislation  as 
recommended  in  this  brief." 

Now  that  brief  was  considered  by  various 

people,  and  it  was  amended  and  again  a  copy 

was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Attorney 

General  after  review  by  the  joint  committee, 

which  had  been  established  and  to  which  I 

referred  earlier.    Again  I  refer  to  the  brief: 

That  the  Ontario  humane  society  and  the 

representatives  of  the  universities  of  Ontario 

have  therefore  reached  the  conclusion  that 


the  best  solution  to  the  present  problem 
would  be  for  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  license  and 
regulate  dealers  in  animals  for  scientific 
research. 

The  problem  of  the  animal  dealers  is 
the  result  of  the  constantiy  increasing 
demand  by  universities  and  laboratories  for 
the  increasing  nmnber  of  animals  for  re- 
search purposes.  If  legislation  could  be 
enacted  now  to  license  these  dealers,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  prevented  in 
future  years,  certainly  as  the  demand 
increases,  so  will  the  number  of  dealers. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  therefore 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  enact  legis- 
lation as  recommended  in  this  brief. 

This  appears  over  the  typed  signature  of  T.  I. 
Hughes,  General  Manager. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  introduced  Bill  73. 
But  after  years  of  negotiations  between 
these  two  bodies,  when  it  was  completely 
obvious  that  there  was  just  no  possibility  of 
resolving  the  differences  that  had  developed. 

Why,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  just  could  not 
be  done.  Now  it  has  been  suggested  there 
were  many  reasons  for  this.  Perhaps  there 
were.  I  am  not  aware  of  them  all.  I  am 
aware  of  some. 

But  what  really  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 
And,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands 
summed  it  up  very  well  in  a  very  few  words. 
I  must  say  that  many  members  on  both  sides 
of  this  House  spoke  well  on  this  bill,  and  the 
purpose  for  it. 

But  if  we  are  to  presume,  and  I  do  not 
detect  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  members  of  this  House,  that  we 
are  agreed  that  animals  must  be  used  for  con- 
tinued research  and  teaching  purposes,  and  if 
we  are  agreed  that  we  respect  the  opinions 
of  the  people  who  feel  keenly  about  antivivi- 
section,  as  many  of  them  do— and  I  respect 
them  completely  for  their  opinion,  and  their 
stand  although  I  cannot  agree  with  them— 
they  are  entitled  to  that  opinion.  But  I  think 
we  must  assess  what  this  bill  is  intended  to 
do.  First  of  all  it  is  to  provide  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  used  for  research  and  teach- 
ing purposes,  and,  secondly,  it  is  to  stop  dog 
stealing,  and,  thirdly,  it  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  legal  source  of  animals  for  research. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  the  humane 
society  will  disappear,  that  it  will  cease  to 
provide  service  to  the  municipalities  in  animal 
control  by-laws  since  it  is  supposed  to  olfend 
the  principles  of  the  humane  society.  Yet  they 
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say  use  animals  bred  for  the  purpose;  use 
animals  from  municipal  pounds— but  do  not 
use  our  pound  animals. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  humane  treatment  of  animals, 
it  seems  strange  to  many  people  that  it  is 
proper  to  use  some  animals,  but  not  proper 
to  use  other  animals.  I  have  great  diflBculty 
in  finding  the  sense  in  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  hearings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  To  withdraw  humane 
society  services  to  municipalities,  I  must 
confess,  is  regrettable.  But  that  is  their 
privilege,  just  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  muni- 
cipalities to  engage  whom  they  wish  to 
enforce  their  animal  control  by-laws.  One 
needs  only  to  refer  to  what  has  happened  in 
recent  days. 

In  the  presentation  that  was  so  eloquently 
made  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Ontario 
humane  society  before  the  committee  on 
health,  he  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  humane  society  got  into  the  business 
of  providing  pound  or  animal  control  by-law 
services  similar  to  a  reluctant  bride.  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  particularly  touching  illustra- 
tion. 

But  when  I  recalled  the  statements  in  the 
press— and  I  do  not  need  to  refer  to  them  all, 
we  all  saw  them— "Scarborough  Rejects  the 
Humane  Society  Bid  to  Run  Dog  Pound", 
"Humane  Society  Campaigns  to  Oust  Scar- 
borough Council". 

Well  I  suppose  that  things  go  wrong  in 
every  household  from  time  to  time. 

Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  quoted  as 
having  said  in  the  Telegram  of  November, 
1969,  that  the  Ontario  humane  society  is  not 
opposed  to  animals  being  used  for  research- 
only  to  animals  being  made  to  suffer  pain  for 
the  sake  of  research.  And,  with  this,  of 
course,  we  would  all  agree.  I  think,  too,  then 
of  the  number  of  municipalities  that  have 
indicated  to  me  in  the  last  few  weeks  their 
complete  desire  and  their  welcoming  the 
opportunity,  in  some  cases,  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  their  own  pounds. 

On  October  14  last  I  met  with  municipal 
oflBcials  from  five  municipalities  in  this  prov- 
ince that  are  now  served  by  the  Ontario 
humane  society.  I  must  confess  I  was  asked 
to  meet  with  them.  I  did  not  engineer  the 
meeting  at  all.  I  quote  in  part,  from  an 
editorial  comment  that  appeared  in  the 
Aurora  Banner  on  November  12,  written  by 


the  mayor  of  Aurora,  in  his  colimin  **Reports 
by  Mayor  Dick  Illingworth".  He  says  the 
following: 

The  meeting  with  the  Minister  was  held 
on  October  14,  and  Bill  194  was  reviewed 
in  detail,  and  the  reasons  for  the  bill 
discussed.  There  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  bill,  the 
interpretation  and  the  control. 

The  society  has  recently  published  a  folder 
tided  "Crisis  in  the  Life  of  the  Humane 
Movement  in  Ontario"— and  includes  many 
statements  which,  in  my  opinion,  appeals 
to  the  emotions  and  does  not  present  the 
real  facts  of  the  matter. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  humane  society  and 
the  work  they  are  carrying  out  in  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  I  do  feel 
that  with  respect  to  Bill  194  they  have  let 
their  normal  good  judgment  and  wisdom  be 
clouded  and  influenced.  In  studying  Bill 
194  I  can  find  nothing  with  which  I  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  representative  for  the 
town  of  Aurora,  can  find  any  major  fault. 
Insofar  as  our  present  agreement  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  Aurora  shelter  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  change— and  this  is  fully 
covered  in  section  22  of  the  Act— is  that 
after  the  redemption  period,  and  if  the 
animal  has  not  been  claimed,  or  is  not 
suitable  for  sale,  or  as  a  gift  and  prior  to 
destroying  the  animal,  it  may  be  sold  to  the 
operator  of  a  registered  research  facility 
who  has  placed  an  order  with  the  pound 
keeper. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will 
continue  to  operate  canine  control  for 
municipalities  if  the  Act  is  proclaimed. 
However,  if  it  is  against  the  principles  of 
the  society,  it  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion to  council  that  the  town  of  Aurora 
take  over  the  shelter  as  it  is  located  in 
Aurora  and  operate  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  municipalities  on  a  cost  share 
basis  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  presently 
carried  out  by  the  society.  While  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  out  antici- 
pated costs,  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
would  increase  to  any  great  extent  over 
the  50  cents  per  capita  requested  by  the 
society. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Who 
is  that  from,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  from  Dick 
Illingsworth,  mayor  of  the  town  of  Aurora. 

Then  I  refer  to  another  item  that  appeared 
in    the    Stouffville    Tribune    imder    date    of 
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November  6,   in  which  councillor  Jim   Mc- 
Kellar,  of  StouflFville,  says: 

I  did  not  agree  with  Bill  73,  but  I  do 

agree  with  Bill  194  and  I  am  a  dog  lover 

too. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  bill. 

Now  really  and  truly  when  members  look 
at  these  reports  one- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  there  were 
many,  many  other  municipalities  that  have 
already  indicated  they  were  prepared  to  do 
this. 

Let  me  suggest  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
and  I  want  to  do  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
you  let  me  finish?  The  time  is  running  along 
and  I  should  have  some  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  concern  that  the  humane  societies 
have  expressed  regarding  the  bill  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  operate  their 
shelters  and  the  reasons  why  they  operate 
their  pounds.  Certainly  one  could  not  help 
but  be  well  aware  of  this  after  the  series  of 
meetings  that  we  held  with  five  elected 
directors  of  the  committee  that  worked  on 
this  bill  that  we  are  discussing  here  this 
evening.  We  met  with  them  on  a  number 
of  occasions;  there  is  a  very  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  number  of  meetings  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president,  Basil  Capes  that  was 
submitted  to  us,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
right  here  before  me.  We  are  well  aware  of 
what  was  said  by  the  humane  societies  con- 
cerning this. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  want  to  suggest— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Get  the  humane  society 
in  and  let  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  we  should  destroy 
the  humane  society  movement.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  suggest  that  this  be  done.  I  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  publication  of  the 
humane  society  entided  Humanely  Speaking, 
over  the  signature  of  T.  I.  Hughes,  published 
in  November  of  1963,  Mr.  Hughes— and  I  do 


not  intend  to  read  the  whole  editorial,  Mr. 

Speaker  in  the  interests  of  time,  but  I  just 

want  to  read,  and  I  quote: 

The  primary  aim  of  the  society  is  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals,  cruelty  as  best  de- 
fined as  unnecessary  suJBFering.  If  then  in 
fact  unnecessary  suffering  is  caused  to  one 
or  more  animals  during  the  process  of 
obtaining,  holding  and  using  animals  for 
research,  then  the  policy  and  duty  of  this 
society  is  to  take  such  lawful  action  as  is 
within  its  powers  to  reduce  or  abolish  that 
suffering  and  further  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion or  recurrence  of  that  suffering.  Surely 
the  real  answer  is  for  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
indeed  for  every  other  province  of  Canada, 
that  would  regulate  this  trade,  so  that  the 
animals  would  be  guaranteed  adequate 
food,  water,  shelter  and  care.  Such  legis- 
lation should  also  ensure  that  animals  are 
only  obtained  by  lawful  means  and  after 
the  ultimate  purpose  for  obtaining  the  ani- 
mal has  been  openly  and  fully  disclosed. 

Now,  really,  I  do  not  know  how  one  could  do 
more  than  to  refer  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may,  to  the  new  sections  20  and  21  that  are 
in  this  bill  to  which  I  direct  the  hon.  mem- 
bers' attention. 

Here  we  have  put  right  in  the  bill  the 
necessity  to  relieve  pain  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, not  only  during  the  operation  or  research 
itself  through  anaesthetic,  but  also  through 
the  use  of  analgesics  to  relieve  pain  following 
the  operation. 

We  have  stipulated  in  section  21  the  neces- 
sity for  animal  care  committees  who  will  pro- 
vide for  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  those 
animals  are  properly  and  humanely  treated. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
these  amendments,  the  humane  society  can 
now  feel,  as  I  hope  they  will  feel,  quite  sin- 
cerely, that  we  have  done  everything  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  to  provide  by  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  and  analgesics  and  humane 
euthanasia,  to  relieve  their  concern  for  the 
animals  that  are  in  these  various  places  being 
used  today. 

Now,  while  we  have  drafted  this  bill,  as  I 
said,  with  various  humane  society  officials,  we 
have  proposed  amendments  that  I  think  mean 
a  lot  to  the  bill. 

But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  arguments,  the  reasons, 
the  logic  that  has  been  advanced  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  private  breeding 
farms  throughout  Ontario  for  the  production 
of  dogs  that  could  be  used  for  survival  re- 
search and  teaching  purposes. 
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But  until  we  can  reach  that  objective,  On- 
tario needs  this  legislation,  and  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  Port  Arthur,  with  great  re- 
spect, what  protection  have  you  for  your  pet 
today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   None  at  all! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  None  at  all!  Your  pet 
can  be  stolen,  as  countless  pets  across  this 
province  are  being  stolen  today.  And  they 
can  end  up  on  that  laboratory  table  that  you 
talk  about. 

But  under  this  legislation  we  will  eliminate 
pet  stealing  because  we  have  completely  taken 
the  financial  gain  out  of  the  bill,  for  anyone 
who  handles  animals,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
new  section  through  these  amendments. 

I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Port  Arthur 
that  under  the  mandatory  requirements  of  this 
bill,  the  poundkeeper,  if  your  little  pet  gets 
lost  and  he  finds  your  pet,  must  trace  the 
owner  if  the  owner  can  be  found.  You  have 
the  obligation  to  put  a  tag  on  that  animal,  to 
tattoo  that  animal,  and  in  any  other  way 
identify  that  animal  so  that  it  can  be  traced 
to  you. 

When  we  have  done  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
I  think  we  have  done  so  much  more  than  we 
have  ever  done  in  the  past.  We  have  done 
something  about  looking  after  these  animals 
in  these  research  and  teaching  facilities.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  the  need  and  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action,  but  surely,  this  must  be 
the  purpose  and  the  objective  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  we  have  to  have,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  the  most  careful  inspection  of  these 
research  facilities  and  the  supply  facilities. 
The  deans  of  medicine  have  said  that  they 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  visits  from  the 
humane  society  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Minister  would  not  put  it 
in  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:    I  did  not  put  it  in  the 

bill  for  this  reason,  and  it  is  not  because  I  do 
not  recognize  what  the  research  facilities  have 
already  said,  that  their  doors  are,  I  under- 
stand, open  today  to  humane  society  inspec- 
tors. But  when  we  draft  legislation  that  has 
the  power  and  the  autliority  to  put  a  man  out 
of  business  by  this  bill,  completely  close  off 
and  stop  it  from  operating,  then  in  my  opinion 
that  kind  of  legislation  must  be  enforced  by 
government-appointed  inspectors  responsible 
through  a  Minister  to  this  Legislature. 

That  is  why  we  take  that  position,  and  I 
say  in  this  House  tonight,  as  I   said   in  the 


committee  the  other  evening  when  we  dis- 
cussed these  amendments,  that  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  if,  indeed,  some  apply 
from  the  inspection  branch  of  the  humane 
societies  across  this  province,  and  they  were 
properly  qualified,  to  appoint  tliem  as  our 
inspectors,  as  the  team  of  inspectors  that 
would  work  in  this  bill,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  first  of  all  be  sure  that  the  qualifications 
are  right  and  proper.  My  hon.  friend  from 
Humber  made  a  very  valuable  contribution 
in  the  committee  the  other  night.  He  might 
wonder  why  I  say  this  because  we  locked 
horns  pretty  thoroughly  at  times,  and  we 
probably  will  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  whom  does  the  Min- 
ister not  lock  horns? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  suggested  that  we 
should  have  graduates  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  or  schools  as  the  inspectors  under 
this  bill.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
that,  but  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  would 
not  be  restricted  in  this  if  there  were  quali- 
fied people  who  did  not  necessarily  have  a 
university  or  college  degree  as  inspectors 
under  this  bill.  I  think  we  want  that  flexi- 
bihty. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
to  the  animal  review  board,  members  of  the 
Ontario  humane  society,  or  affiliates,  or  direc- 
tors, elected  directors,  because  these  are 
people  responsible  to  the  people  who  have 
elected  them.  Certainly  we  want  the  strong- 
est type  of  animal  review  board  that  we  can 
possibly  have. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  winding 
up  this  debate,  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  step  forward  into  tlie  future  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  can  be  a  model  for 
those  of  us  who  really  feel  about  animals,  and 
who  respect  the  feeling  of  people  and  at  the 
same  time,  provide  for  the  degree  of  progress 
that  we  must  assure,  if  human  and  animal 
health  is  to  improve  in  the  future. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  Legislature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you,  to  support  this  bill  in 
second  reading  and  get  on  with  the  job  of 
providing  care  and  comfort  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animals  that  are  used  in  these  re- 
search laboratories. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  a  word  about  the  use  to 
wliich  the  research  is  put! 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  Opposition  benches 
are  defeated  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order  please! 
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The  motion  is  by  hon.  Mr.  Stewart  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  194,  to  which  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Nixon,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Gaunt,  that  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"that"  and  substituting  therefore  the  follow- 
ing: "That  Bill  194  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months  hence". 

The  vote  is  on  whether  the  bill  will  now 
be  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  "Shall 
the  word  now*  and  all  otlier  words  sought  to 
be  struck  out  stand?"  which  was  affirmed  on 
the  following  vote: 


Ayes 

Apps 

Auld 

Bales 

Belanger 

Bemier 

Boyer 

Brunelle 

Carruthers 

Carton 

Davis 

Demers 

Downer 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Evans 

Gilbertson 

Gomme 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

( Victoria-Haliburton ) 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Kermedy 

Kerr 

Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 

Lawrence 
(St.  George) 

Meen 

Morrow 

McNeil 

Potter 

Price 

Randall 

Reilly 

Renter 


Nays 

Ben 

Bolton 

Brown 

Bukator 

Bullbrook 

Burr 

Davison 

Deacon 

Deans 

De  Monte 

Edighoffer 

Farquhar 

Ferrier 

Gaunt 

Good 

Haggerty 

Jackson 

Knight 

Lawlor 

Lewis 

MacDonald 

Makarchuk 

Martel 

Nixon 

Peacock 

Pilkey 

Pitman 

Reid 

(Scarborough  East) 

Renwick 
( Riverdale ) 

Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(Scarborough  Centre) 

Ruston 
Sargent 
Singer 
Smith 

( Nipissing ) 

Sopha 


Ayes  Nays 

Robarts  Spence 

Rollins  Stokes 

Rowe  Worton 

Rowntree  Young— 39. 
Simonett 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Villeneuve 

Wells 

Whitney 

Winkler 

Wishart 

Yaremko— 49. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  49,  the  "nays"  39. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  No! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then,  of  course,  it  will  go 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  should  point  out  that  I  under- 
stand the  standing  committee  on  legal  and 
municipal  laws  will  be  resuming  its  sitting 
downstairs  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
How  lucky  can  we  get! 

Perhaps  the  House  leader  would  tell  us 
what  we  are  going  to  do  tomorrow? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  understanding 
is  we  will  be  moving  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  and,  hopefully,  completing  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  River- 
dale  wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  that  order  of  business. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  moment  we  do  not 
have  any  visitors  but  this  morning  we  do 
expect  students  from  Conestoga  College  in 
Waterloo  and  Silverthom  Collegiate  Institute 
in  Etobicoke,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
join  us  later. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry: 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  distributing  the  report  of 
the  mineral  resources  committee,  I  should 
like  to  present  some  background  information 
for  the  hon.  members. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  appointed  a  tech- 
nical investigating  committee  to  report  to  me 
on  the  need  for  feasibility  of  province-wide 
control  and  regulation  of  pits  and  quarries; 
to  give  consideration  to  the  principle  of  des- 
ignating for  pit  and  quarry  use  lands  at 
present  owned  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  other  deposits  which  are  now  known  or 
which  may  be  located  in  the  future;  and  to 
suggest  some  sensible  way  in  which,  in  the 
future,  worked-out  operations  could  be  reha- 
bilitated in  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  The  Department  of  Mines,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs,  the  regional 
development  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Treasury  and  Economics,  and  others. 

The  two  conflicting  conditions  which  I 
hoped  could  be  reconciled  were:  firstly,  the 
unquestionable  requirement  for  very  large 
and  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  the 
raw  materials  needed  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
construction  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince; secondly,  the  obvious  fact  that  in  many 
cases,  the  operators  themselves  have  failed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  aes- 
thetic appearance  of  the  area  in  which  they 
work. 

Jurisdiction,  at  present,  for  regulating  such 
operations,  is  vested  in  the  municipalities, 
but  we  have  received  representations  from 
municipalities  themselves,  from  the  aggre- 
gate producers,  and  from  the  public,  that  in 
many   cases   the   municipal   councils   do   not 
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have  the  facilities,  the  staff,  the  experience, 
or  the  money  to  properly  police  or  plan  for 
this  very  important  industry. 

Briefly,  the  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  province  assume  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  industry,  and  properly  plan  for  future 
needs  so  that  some  of  the  undesirable  cur- 
rent conflicts  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

The  report  has  now  been  sent  out  to  the 
municipalities  for  their  comment  by  Febru- 
ary 15,  so  that,  hopefully,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  municipalities,  the  government 
will  be  in  a  position  to  announce  a  course 
of  action  early  in  the  1970  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Naturally,  I  would  welcome  any  views  of 
any  hon.  member  of  this  House  as  well  by 
that  time. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that 
in  my  Budget  speech  I  mentioned  my  depart- 
ment was  contemplating  operating  additional 
provincial  park  facilities  during  the  winter 
months.  We  have  now  decided  to  operate 
three  provincial  parks  for  camping  and  snow- 
oriented  recreational  activities  this  winter. 
This  programme  will  be  carried  out  as  an 
experiment  to  determine  just  what  demand 
exists  for  winter  camping  and  how  Suitable 
our  present  provincial  park  facilities  are  in 
providing  for  this  demand. 

The  three  parks  to  be  operated  this  winter 
are:  Pinery  Provincial  Park  on  Lake  Huron, 
Sibbald  Point  Provincial  Park  on  Lake  Simcoe,: 
and  Arrowhead  Provincial  Park  in  the  Hunts- 
ville  area.  Pinery  Park  has  been  operated 
during  the  winter  for  a  number  of  years  on 
a  day  use  basis  and  we  will  now  be  extend- 
ing the  services  to  accommodate  winter 
campers. 

Plans  call  for  the  plowing  of  main  roads, 
provision  of  fuel  wood,  water,  and  heated 
comfort  stations.  The  recreational  opportujai- 
ties  at  these  parks  will  vary  from  downhill 
skiing,  skating  and  tobogganing  at  Pinery, 
to  ice  fishing  and  skating  at  Sibbald  Point, 
and  cross-country  skiing  and  snowshoeing  at 
Arrowhead.  There  will  be  opportunities  for 
snow-mobiling   in   all   three    of   these   parks.. 
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using  trails  or  areas  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  been  receiving  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  enquiries  regarding  winter  use  of 
parks.  Recreation  activity  surveys  clearly  indi- 
cate the  increasing  use  of  existing  winter 
recreation  facilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
operation  of  three  provincial  parks  this  winter 
will  provide  valuable  information  for  deter- 
mining future  winter  park  programmes. 

Saturday,  December  20,  will  be  the  first 
day  of  winter  operations  for  these  three 
parks.  Regular  fees  will  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  as  I  look  around.  Is  he 
aware  of  recent  substantial  thefts  of  liquor 
in  the  Toronto  area?  I  have  information  here 
indicating  how  substantial  they  are.  Do  the 
officials  of  the  liquor  licensing  and  the 
liquor  control  board  feel  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  these  thefts  and  the 
possible  use  of  the  liquor  on  licensed 
premises?  It  is  apparent  from  the  size  of  the 
thefts  that  it  would  not  just  be  sort  of  a 
personal  preparation  for  Christmas. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  of  these  particular 
thefts.  Licensees  have  a  regular  routine 
through  which  they  must  go  in  order  to 
make  their  purchases  and  I  suppose  there  is 
supervision  with  respect  to  supplies  insofar 
as  our  licensed  establishments  are  concerned. 
I  must  admit  I  have  not  discussed  this  with 
the  ofiicials  of  either  board,  but  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  so  and  report  back  to  the 
member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  Minister  agree  that 
with  recent  concern  in  Ontario  with  the 
influx  of,  say  underground  money,  Mafia 
investment,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  some  licensed  premises  might  be  in  a 
position  at  least  to  attempt  to  make  use  of 
these  large  thefts?  The  Minister  assures  us 
that  there  are  procedures  that  are  laid  down 
and  thiSj  of  course,  would  be  the  best 
defence.  Is  there  any  further  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  speculates  on  this  subject,  and 
what  I  was  pointing  out  earlier  is  that 
licensees  can  only  acquire  their  supplies  from 
certain  sources,  so  that  at  any  time  there 
could  be  an  audit  between  their  acquisitions 
from  those  particular  sources  and  whatever 
supplies  they  have  on  hand.  I  really  have 
nothing  further  to  add  to  this  except  that  I 


would  be  very  glad  to  direct  his  concern  to 
the  board. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
pertaining  to  the  report  that  was  received  by 
the  Legislature  yesterday.  Will  the  Minister 
direct  trust  companies  and  other  trustees  to 
resign  such  trusteeships  which  involve 
responsibility  to  more  than  one  class  of 
security  holder  in  the  same  corporation? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs);  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
specific  item  I  am  being  asked  to  comment 
on  is  one  of  some  100  items.  I  would  think 
that  the  point  is  well  taken  because  I  think 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  merit  in 
that  point  and  I  think  that  on  balance— and 
I  am  speaking  generally— my  own  personal 
reaction  to  that  specific  recommendation  is 
that  it  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  advanced 
simply  in  the  name  of  having  in  mind  the 
true  nature  of  trusteeship  and  so  on.  But 
the  whole  subject  of  the  recommendations 
of  Atlantic,  contained  in  the  Atlantic  report, 
and  in  the  mutual  funds  report,  is  being  the 
subject  of  study  and  we  are  putting  a  team 
together  to  proceed  with  it. 

Some  of  the  matters  in  the  Atlantic  case, 
I  might  say,  have  already  been  dealt  with.  I 
think  we  have  a  good  deal  of  relationship 
to  what  our  present  position  is  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  point  that  is  raised  is 
probably  a  ver>'  valid  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question— and 
perhaps  I  should  have  asked  a  more  general 
one  to  begin  with— if  I  might  ask  a  question 
in  a  supplementary  manner  then,  based  on 
what  has  already  been  discussed.  Can  the 
Minister  assure  the  House  that  these  various 
recommendations  are  going  to  be  given  imme- 
diate concern  by  his  department,  and  could 
he  give  us  the  details  of  the  mechanics  of  this 
survey  of  the  report  and  how  he  intends  to 
assess  the  values  of  the  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  take  the  Atlan- 
tic report.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  16 
try  to  take  the  recommendations  and  analyze 
them  and  find  oiit  exactly  which  of  those 
recommendations  have  already  been  imple- 
mented. Some  of  them  have  been,  and  I  think 
the  commissioner  states  that  in  his  report. 

Then  we  will  take  the  remainder  of  the 
recommendations  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view,  as  though  we  were  anticipating  immedi- 
ate legislation,  and  approach  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legislation  being  advanced.  In  this 
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department,  our  policy— I  speak  for  myself, 
and,  I  think,  all  other  departments  on  this 
point-when  his  legislative  programme  is 
through  for  one  year,  the  Minister  will  im- 
mediately start  a  file  containing  legislative 
suggestions  for  the  next  year. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  some  several 
months  required  to  do  that.  In  the  meantime, 
a  related  matter  comes  up,  and  that  is,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  need  go  through  any  further 
public  hearings  in  this  sense  of  legislative 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  public  would  want  to  make 
representation  to  the  department,  and  I  would 
expect  to  hear  from  various  interested  parties 
with  respect  to  specific  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  A  supple- 
mentary to  the  Minister:  Would  the  Minister 
consider  that  these  regulations  are  applicable 
only  to  finance  operations,  or  is  he  think- 
ing of  them  in  application  to  all  corporate 
security  operations  and  financial  operations  of 
a  more  general  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  the  question  of 
financial  institutions  or  financial  corporations 
to  which  the  press  seem  to  have  given  con- 
siderable attention,  already  the  securities  com- 
mission has  dealt  with  that  and  has  a  separate 
definition.  We  required  this  in  earlier  legis- 
lation some  two  years  ago.  They  were  not 
segregated  in  the  sense  of  coming  under  a 
separate  directorate,  but  they  were  separated 
by  definition.  There  are  those  institutions 
wliich  are  involved  solely  in  the  raising  of 
money  which  is  normal  to  any  corporation, 
but  instead  a  making  a  product  with  that 
money  and  engaging  in  industry  which  would 
be  an  industrial  corporation. 

Where  they  are  involved  in  money  matters, 
then  there  is  a  definition  which  was  developed 
by  the  securities  commission,  and  already 
there  are  special  requirements  by  the  secu- 
rities commission  with  respect  to  their  opera- 
tion that  exists  at  this  time.  It  is  just  a  little 
early,  at  this  point,  to  talk  about  what  the 
detailed  results  of  our  consideration  will  be 
only  24  hours  after  the  release  of  the  four- 
volume  report.  That  is  one  item  that  has  been 
dealt  with  in  some  degree. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  supplementary:  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear  to  the  Minister. 
There  are  several  areas  and  I  suggest  three: 

1.  The    role    of    the    independent    director; 

2.  The  role  of  auditors  and  their  responsi- 


bility for  an  instantaneous  picture  of  the 
whole  coiporate  entity,  not  just  the  main 
company;  3.  The  role  of  trustees  and  their 
potential  conflict  of  interest  between  different 
tasks  of  debtors  or  security  holders.  Does  the 
Minister  consider  that  these  should  be  brought 
into  purview  for  general  legislation  as  distinct 
from  the  financial  institution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Those  items,  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  completed?  The  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  My 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Afi^airs.  This  is  his  batting  morn- 
ing apparendy.  With  reference  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  story  of  December  10  entitled, 
"Empty  Freezers  in  Two  Homes  May  Mean 
an  Empty  Christmas",  has  the  bureau  of 
consumer  protection  investigated  this  alleged 
bankruptcy  and  the  unavailability  of  food  to 
stock  these  freezers,  despite  continued  pay- 
ments of  $24.40  per  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  know  of  that 
specific  case.  But  our  department  has  been 
active  in  this  field  of  purchase  of  bulk  meat 
supplies;  whether  they  are  related  or  not  to 
the  added  purchase  or  lease  of  a  freezer 
unit.  In  this  matter,  we  have  been  working 
in  the  past  months— I  think  the  past  year— 
in  conjunction  with  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  which  also  has  a  particular 
interest  in  the  meat  aspect  of  it.  There  were 
convictions  arising  from  prosecutions  in  this 
field.  But  the  matter  the  hon.  member  refers 
to,  I  will  check  on;  and  it  might  facilitate 
matters  if  he  would  let  me  have  the  name 
with  reference  to  the  press  item  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  further  questions? 
The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development.  Has  the  Minister 
found  foreign  corporations  unwilling  to  in- 
vest in  Canada  unless  they  have  full  owner- 
ship and  control? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  No,  I  have  not  found  that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  On  what  basis  does  the  Min- 
ister feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  them 
or  for  him  to  continue  a  policy  of  bringing 
in  companies  on  the  basis  of  full  ownership 
and  control?  Does  he  not  consider  it  im- 
portant for  Canadians  to  have  an  ownership 
position  and  control  position? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  have  not  adopted 
that  poHcy  yet.  The  federal  government  is 
looking  at  it.  We  are  interested  in  any  guide- 
lines they  lay  down.  When  they  do,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  live  by  them. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  furtlier  supplementary: 
Does  the  Minister  feel  it  is  important  for  him 
to  wait  for  the  federal  government  to  lay 
down  policy  and  guidelines?  Cannot  we  in 
Ontario  make  our  own  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Not  unless  we  want  to 
l^ecome  a  "banana  republic,"  we  cannot  make 
our  own  decisions. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  is 
just  quoting  his  speech  to  the  Tories, 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Mr.  Ferrier:  In  view  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's intention  to  do  away  with  the 
emergency  gold  mining  assistance  in  a  year's 
time,  will  the  Minister  make  representation 
to  the  federal  government  on  behalf  of  the 
gold  mining  communities  of  Ontario  to  have 
such  assistance  extended  for  a  further  period 
of  time,  with  the  provision  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  subsidy  be  used  by  the  gold 
mines  to  pay  the  gold  miners  a  more  adequate 
wage? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  matter  of  government  policy  which,  if 
agreed  to,  would  be  announced  at  the  proper 
time  and  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Mines  a 
question  in  connection  with  his  report  tabled 
this  morning.  Would  the  Minister  advise 
whether  this  report,  which  will  lead,  no 
doubt,  to  a  new  provincial  mineral  resources 
policy,  will  cover  all  mines  in  Ontario  in- 
cluding uranium  mines? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
particular  report,  at  the  moment,  just  suggests 
legislation  in  respect  of  sand  and  gravel  pits 
and  rock  quarrying,  primarily  in  southern 
Ontario.  But  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  we  get  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  and  the  concurrence  of  the  go^  ern- 
ment,  and  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 


citizens,  including  municipalities  of  this  prov- 
ince for  tliis  policy,  that  it  would  lead  us 
into  far  greater  administration  in  respect  to 
environmental  control  of  the  whole  mining 
industry  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we 
now  have,  this  would  then,  of  course,  include 
uranium  mining. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Highways.  Has 
the  Minister  posted  any  signs  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cornwall  industrial  dump,  warning 
motorists  that  they  may  encounter  sudden 
fogs,  smogs,  and  so  on,  and  suggesting  or 
advising  that  speed  should  be  reduced  to  a 
low  limit  if  they  do  so? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recall  the  department's 
posting  any  signs,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  city  of  Cornwall  has  ceased  burning 
in  this  dump.  It  is  only  used  now  as  a  land- 
fill area  and  they  are  going  to  move  their 
facilities  to  some  other  property. 

Mr.  Burr:  As  a  supplementary  question,  is 
the  Minister  not  aware  that  the  problem  does 
continue  and  about  500  truckers  have  signed 
a  petition— which  is  right  here,  about  14  feet 
long— complaining  that  the  problem  exists 
and  they  would  like  action  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  All  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  imagine  if  they  sent  this 
petition  to  the  hon.  member,  they  think  he  is 
the  one  who  can  cure  the  problem. 

Mr.  Burr:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Minister  give  this  peti- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  air  pollution  control, 
please? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  AflEairs:  Is  the 
government  appealing  the  Orde-Wallington 
decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  respect  to  the 
Orde-Wallington  matter,  I  can  only  state, 
as  I  have  indicated  to  certain  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  have  spoken  to  me 
about  this  matter  directly,  that  I  can  only 
express  my  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
the  charges  arising  from  the  Orde-Wallington 
case  did  not  prove  successful  before  the 
courts. 

The  staflF  of  the  securities  commission  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  matter  with  the  law 
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officers  of  the  Crown.  For  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  House,  the  prosecution 
in  these  cases  was  conducted  by  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  on  behalf  of  the  securi- 
ties commission.  I  am  instructed  that  there 
is  no  right  to  appeal  Judge  Damon's  judge- 
ment of  November  10,  1969.  I  can  assure 
this  House  that  careful  consideration  is  being 
given  to  all  aspects  of  the  case. 

I  am  certain  as  well  that  the  report  of 
the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on  Atlantic  will 
have  some  bearing  on  securities  legislation 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  control  exer- 
cised in  these  matters  by  either  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  the  investment  dealers  asso- 
ciation or  the  broker-dealers. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary  to  that,  what 
steps  is  the  government  taking  to  ensure  that 
firms  that  are  not  subject  to  the  surveillance 
and  policing  of  the  stock  exchange  or  invest- 
ment dealers— I  am  not  sure  what  practice  the 
broker-dealers  have— are  now  operating  with 
su£Bcient  capital  so  that  a  repetition  of  this 
case  could  not  occur,  even  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  standards  which 
are  set  by  certain  of  the  associations  may 
be  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go,  and  by 
saying  "as  far  as  they  go",  I  am  referring  to 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  member- 
ship, because  I  think  this  is  what  the  hon. 
member  has  in  mind. 

The  fact  is  that  there  could  be  licensed 
dealers  or  business  firms  in  certain  of  these 
areas,  licensed  to  do  business  but  not  mem- 
bers of  an  association.  I  will  have  a  further 
statement  on  this,  I  hope  before  the  House 
rises  tlie  first  of  the  week,  but  the  intention 
is  that  the  rules  cover  all  those  doing  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  whether  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  recognized  associations  or  not. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary, 
does  the  rule  involve  the  government  carry- 
ing out  tlie  responsibility  of  audit  and  inspec- 
tion that  is  now  carried  out  by  the  associ- 
ations of  which  other  brokers  are  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  would  be  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  heir 
apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs,  When  the  Minister  meets  the 
committee  of  university  presidents  next  week, 
will  he  instruct  them  to  sever  all  future 
research  projects  which  are  funded  by  the 
American  military  establishment? 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  AflFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
from  the  press  this  morning  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  raised  this  issue  with  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  yesterday.  I  have  been 
doing  some  little  bit  of  research  myself  just 
to  find  out  exactly  what  some  of  the  facts 
may  be.  I  am  still  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
this  information,  but  I  would  like  to  give  the 
hon.  member  some  information  at  this  pre- 
cise moment. 

I  am  dealing  now  just  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  which,  I  guess,  has  been  the 
largest  recipient  of  research  support.  It  has 
received  some  $14.4  million  from  Canadian 
government  sources,  about  $3.1  million  from 
private  sources,  about  $1.2  million  from  the 
Ontario  government,  and  about  $0.6  million 
from  the  U.S.  government  sources— this  in- 
cludes some  $30,000  from  the  Office  of  Naval 
research,  $533,907  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  some  $66,000  from  NASA,  and  $0.5 
million  from  U.S.  private  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  now  want  to  go  into 
a  lengthy  explanation  but  perhaps  I  could, 
early  next  week,  outline  the  way  these  re- 
search grants  are  obtained  in  this  jurisdiction, 
compared  to  the  practices  in  the  United 
States.  The  traditions  that  exist  here  differ 
from,  say  at  Livermore  MIT  or  at  the  Univer- 
sity af  Chicago  where  the  research  labor- 
atories are  more  directly  related  or  involved 
with  the  Pentagon— or  shall  we  say,  the  mili- 
tary research  establishment— whereas  our 
traditions  here  really  have  related  more 
closely  to  the  practices  in  the  U.K. 

I  think  the  point  that  has  to  be  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  all  the  research  projects,  from 
my  information,  are  in  the  public  domain. 
They  are  not  related  to  anything  secret  or  to 
anything  that  is  confidential  on  the  basis  of 
going  only  to  the  agency  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  basically  public  research.  The 
findings  will  be  available  to  the  public  and 
they  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  war  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  long 
list  of  very  interesting  projects  here.  The 
projects  are  sought  out  by  the  individual  pro- 
fessors; they  are  approved  by  the  deans 
ordinarily,  and  relate  to  the  field  of  par- 
ticular interest  of  the  research  person  at  the 
universities.  I  would  be  delighted  to  get  a 
copy  of  some  of  these  materials  for  the  hon. 
member  as  they  relate  to  many  areas  of  in- 
terest that  are  not  directly  connected  and 
have,  I  think,  some  genuine  interest  for  the 
total  community,  not  just,  shall  we  say,  the 
war  industry,  as  he  described  it,  in  the  United 
States. 
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I  cannot  explain,  very  frankly,  what  all  of 
these  projects  mean;  I  am  sure  he  will  under- 
stand them.  York  University,  for  instance, 
may  I  think  be  receiving  $101,000— in  Sep- 
tember 1969— for  brain  nucleic  acid  changes 
during  learning.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  relates,  necessarily,  to  any  sinister 
or  questionable  field  of  research. 

The  member  from  Windsor  referred  to 
the  very-high-altitude  missile  and  decoy  gas 
dynamics  project  receiving  $161,000.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  no  expert  in  this  field,  but 
those  who  are  involved  in  it  tell  me  that  it 
also  relates  to  the  space  programmes,  the 
ability  to  place  people  or  satellites  into  space. 
It  is  not  entirely  related,  once  again,  to  the 
military  establishment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  entirely,  the  Minister  says? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  right.  And  I 
am  no  expert;  I  have  done  all  this  in  the  last 
12  hours. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  can  see  it  is  partly 
related. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sure  it  is  partly  related. 
You  know,  all  things- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Partly  related- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  wants 
to  get  into  this,  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween many  things.  The  University  of  British 
Columbia,  over  which  we  have  no  control 
whatsoever,  is  doing  some  research  in  spectral 
problems  for  elliptic  operators.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is,  very  frankly.  These  are 
some  very  interesting  ones. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  University  of 
Toronto- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  asked  a  question,  and  he 
might  give  the  Minister  the  courtesy  of  allow- 
ing him  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  trying— he  asked  a 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister  yesterday— I 
am  trying  to  give  him  as  much  as  I  have. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  He  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  University  of  Toronto 
has     received     some     moneys     for     plasma 


dynamics  and  some  word  I  will  not  even  try 
to  pronounce.  But  once  again  I  think  per- 
haps these  are  of  some  interest.  I  will  get 
some  of  these  for  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  pity  the  university 
presidents  did  not  give  it  to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  University  of  Wind- 
sor; there  is  a  grant  here  made  in  August, 
1969.  I  am  getting  all  this  from  The  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
go  to  Washington  to  get  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  go  that  far.  Collisional  and  radiation 
processes  in  atoms  and  molecules  is  being 
researched  for  $66,000  at  the  Unix'ersity  of 
Windsor. 

There  is  a  list  of  others,  but  I  think  the 
main  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  to  be  made 
here  is  that  these  research  grants,  from  what- 
ever agenc>'— quite  different  from  the  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States— are  sought  out  by 
the  individual  research  people  themselves. 
They  are  approved  by  the  deans  who  arc 
in\'olved  in  this  and  the  material  that  is  re- 
searched is  totally  available  in  the  public 
domain.  I  think  this  is  the  point  that  has  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  to  the  question  that 
the  hon.  member  asked— whether  I,  as  Minis- 
ter of  University  Affairs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information,  which  is  rather  sketchy  at  this 
moment,  will  direct  the  presidents  next  week 
—I  guess  it  is  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  when 
we  will  be  discussing  matters  of  some  in- 
terest—whether I  will  ask  that  they  direct 
all  people  within  their  establishments  not  to 
seek  out  research  grants  of  any  kind  from 
our  neighbours,  whatever  jurisdiction  they 
may  represent?  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  himself  when  he  analyzes  this  care- 
fully, will  perhaps  see  this  is  not  a  very  logi- 
cal approach  to  take. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Minister  has  conceded 
that  at  least  one  project  for  $161,000— a  very- 
high-altitude-missile  and  decoy  gas  dynamics 
project— may  bear  directly  on  the  military, 
can  the  Minister  tell  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
public  interest  there  would  be  beyond  a 
military  interest  in  such  a  project?  And  why 
it  is  allowed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I 
am  no  expert  in  space  or  missile  situations. 
I  am  interested  in  it,  obviously,  I  think  we 
all  are,  and  there  is  no  question  that  there 
can  be  some  very  excellent  peaceful  utiliza- 
tion  of   space   exploration,    the   development 
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of  means  and  methods  whereby  one  can  pro- 
ject satellites  into  space.  If  one  goes  into  the 
history  of  this  and  the  whole  development  of 
the  NASA  project,  there  would  not  have  been 
men  on  the  moon  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
development  of  solid  fuels  and  so  on.  Without 
rocketry,  you  do  not  get  people  on  the  moon; 
would  not  get  the  satellites  that  we  will  all 
be  using— this  is  where  the  hon.  member,  I 
am  sure,  is  somewhat  contradictory.  He  will 
watch  television,  he  will  see  programmes 
that  are  being  relayed  into  his  own  home, 
if  he  has  a  TV  set,  by  the  communications 
satellite,  that  was  put  up  there  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  type  of  fuels  and  research 
we  are  referring  to  here  this  morning.  So, 
obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  some 
peaceful  use  of  these  particular  research 
projects. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Funded  by  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Funded  by  NASA,  sure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  project  is  not  funded  by  NASA, 
it  is  funded  by  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  Polaris— possibly— use. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  menilDcr  for  Essex- 
Kent  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  so  we  understand,  it  is  the  air  force, 
it  is  not  the  navy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  NASA.  It  is  not  the  air 
force.    It  is  the  navy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  going  by  The 
Congressional  Record. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent  has  the  floor. 
Order,  please! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Has  he  given  any  consideration  to  in- 
creasing grants  to  the  school  areas  which  are 
going  to  lose  money  due  to  the  revisions  of 
The  Assessment  Act  with  the  lowering  of  the 
business  tax  on  distilleries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
section  in  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act,  which  the  members  ap- 
proved, that  relates  to  the  problems  of  equal- 
izing factors,  and  so  on,  and  when  the  regula- 
tions are  approved  for  this  coming  year,  I  am 


sure  all  these  matters  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Education.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  tell  me  whether  he  agrees  with  the 
statement  that  emerged  from  the  discussions 
on  educational  television  that  nothing  going 
on  on  television  today  can  be  considered 
educational.  This  is  a  statement  which  appar- 
ently came  out  of  that  conference.  Would 
he  agree  with  that  definition  of  educational 
television  for  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  trying 
to  follow  the  hon.  member.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. Would  he  restate  what  I  would  agree 
with  or  disagree  with? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Would  he  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  emerged  from  that  conference  on 
educational  television,  that  nothing  that  now 
is  presented  on  network  television  can  be 
considered  as  educational  television? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  conference  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to.  I  know  what  discussions  we  had 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  coming  up 
with  what  we  think  was  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition, and  I  do  not  think  it  was  restrictive 
in  that  sense  of  the  word.  The  definition  im- 
plied something  that  we  all  accepted,  that 
the  educational  television  networks  or  licences 
would  not  compete  in  any  way— or  hopefully 
would  not  compete— with  the  private  sector 
or  the  regular  networks.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  real  debate  about  this.  No  one  wants 
to  be  in  that  competitive  sort  of  position.  I 
think  this  is  perhaps  what  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  just  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question  which  might  clarify  it?  The 
concern,  I  think,  which  the  Minister  might 
have,  is  that  some  of  the  public  affairs  broad- 
casting which  is  now  carried  on  on  the  net- 
works might  very  well  be  appropriate  to 
educational  television. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  this  in  great  detail.  We  raised 
the  point  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  taking, 
say,  the  space  shots  from  Cape  Kennedy, 
which  are  done  by  the  networks— CBS,  ABC, 
CBC,  and  so  on— and  we  suggested  that  those 
are  the  kind  of  things  that  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint  should  be  available  to   an 
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educational  TV  system.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment that  this  was  an  area  of  education  of 
public  interest.  Even  though  it  could  be 
shown  on  the  networks,  it  would  also  be  quite 
proper  for  us  to  show  this— when  I  say  "us", 
I  mean  the  authority,  or  whatever  agency  in 
any  province— to  have  this  available  to  the 
school  system  without  relating  it  to  the  net- 
works. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  completes  the  oral  ques- 
tion period. 

Petitions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Demers,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  legal  and  municipal  aiEFairs,  presented  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 


Mr.  Nixon:  No; 
committee  here? 


all  it  go  to  the  standing 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  committee  of  the  whole, 
House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  committee  of  the  whole, 
right! 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on  government  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  if 

I  may,  sir,  I  wish- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  This  is  a  report  from 

the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  minority  report  from  the  standing 
committee  on  government  commissions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  present 
the  minority  report  on  behalf  of  this  party 
in  regard  to  this  report  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  most 
unusual  occurrence  in  the  Ontario  House.  For 
many  years  minority  reports  were  not  ac- 
cepted. I  believe  there  is  a  Speaker's  ruling 
some  time  ago  that  allows  them  to  be  pre- 
sented, as  they  have  been  done  this  morning, 
without  any  statement  other  than  their  pre- 
sentation; and  so  consequentiy  I  have  received 
them  and  had  them  delivered  to  the  Clerk. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Rowe  in  the  chair. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  Bill 
229,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions,  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  not,  shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  229  reported. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  Bill 
241,  An  Act  to  amend  Xhe  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments,  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Does  the  Minister  have  anything  to  say  about 
Bill  241? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  amendment  that  we  discussed  in  commit- 
tee has  been  made  to  the  last  section  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Bill  241  reported. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  Bill 
243,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare 
Act,  1965. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  make.  I  move  that  subsection 
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2  of  section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  re- 
numbering subsections  4  of  section  31  of  The 
Child  Welfare  Act,  1965,  as  subsection  5, 
and  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

(4)  The  notice  of  intention  to  adopt  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3  shall  not  be  given 
until  any  appeal  under  section  36  from 
the  decision  granting  the  order  of  the 
Crown  wardship,  or  from  a  decision  grant- 
ing or  refusing  an  order  under  subsection  1, 
has  been  finally  disposed  of,  or  until  the 
time  limited  under  section  36  for  making 
such  appeal  has  expired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  moving  at  the  appro- 
priate time  that  the  bill  be  further  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  3  and  4  as  sections 
4  and  5  respectively,  and  by  adding  the 
following  section: 

(3)  Section  36  of  The  Child  Welfare 
Act,  1965,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsections: 

(1)  (a)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  by  filing 
a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the 
county  or  district  court  and  serving  a  copy 
thereof  on  the  other  parties  within  30  days 
after  the  making  of  the  decision. 

(1)  (b)  The  appellant  or  person  served 
with  notice  of  appeal  may,  upon  at  least 
two  days'  notice  to  each  of  the  other 
parties,  apply  to  the  judge  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal. 

(1)  (c)  The  appeal  shall  be  a  hearing 
de  novo  and  the  judge  may  rescind,  alter 
or  confirm  the  decision  being  appealed  or 
make  any  order  or  decision  that  ought  to 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  the  amend- 
ment, this  clarifies  further  the  intent  of  The 
Child  Welfare  Act.  Both  in  and  out  of  this 
House  there  have  been  misunderstandings 
and  misinterpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
Bill  243  and  of  the  periods  of  time  available 
to  parents  before  any  decision  resulting  in 
the  giving  up  of  their  parental  rights  has  been 
finalized. 

Today's  amendment  sets  out  in  statute  a 
period  in  which  to  commence  an  appeal 
that  in  practice  has  always  existed,  and 
delineates  that  period  as  30  days.  This  is 
a  message  that  I  tried  to  get  across  in  the 
House.  I  may  say  that  the  lion,  member  for 
Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook),  who  is  not  in  the 
House  today,  accepted  the  fact  that  I  had 
indicated  to  him  that  there  was  this  appeal 
and  that  we  had  taken  steps  with  respect 
to  The  Summary  Convictions  Act  to  spell  out 
in  legislation  this  30-day  appeal.  Now  we 
are  moving  to  put  it  right  into  the  Act  so 


that  it  will  become  obvious  and  apparent  to 
all. 

The  significant  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this. 
It  further  provides  a  delay  in  the  giving 
of  notice  of  intention  to  adopt,  referred  to 
in  the  earlier  amendment  which  terminates 
the  right  of  the  parents  for  the  same  30-day 
period,  or  during  the  period  that  an  appeal  is 
pending.  It  will  still  be  possible  that,  during 
any  part  of  that  period,  the  child  would 
physically  reside  in  the  home  of  the  potential 
adopting  parents.  But  it  would  be  of  no 
legal  significance  until  the  appeal  time  and 
any  proceedings  with  respect  to  any  further 
appeal  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  had 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  add  at  this  time  that  it 
has  always  been  an  important  requirement 
of  the  Act  that  written  notice  be  given  to  the 
parent  of  the  child  prior  to  a  court  hearing 
for  a  wardship  order.  Particulars  of  such 
notice  are  set  out  as  a  statutory  form  to  the 
Act,  form  10.  This  formal  notice  is  being 
redrafted  to  include  explicit  notice  to  the 
parents  of  their  right  to  appeal  and  of  the 
right  to  seek  termination  of  the  Crown  ward- 
ship. 

It  will  also  now  include  a  notification 
that  in  the  event  that  Crown  wardship  is 
obtained  and  the  child  is  placed  in  a  home 
with  a  view  to  adoption,  all  parental  rights 
to  the  return  of  the  child  will  expire  after 
those  statutory  appeal  proceedings  have  been 
carried  out,  or  the  statutory  time  for  appeal 
has  elapsed.  By  this  measure,  the  parties 
involved  will  clearly  understand  their  rights 
and  the  consequences  of  their  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  give  an 
example  of  what  we  intend  doing  with  the 
notice,  I  have  had  my  people  mock  up  the 
notice  with  some  paragraphs  of  what  would 
be  attested  to  in  print,  some  in  bold  print, 
so  that  the  people  will  know  their  rights  and 
responsibilities,  as  follows: 

Hearings  under  The  Child  Welfare  Act 
are  held  in  provincial  court,  family  divi- 
sion. They  are  not  open  to  the  public  and 
the  press  are  informed  only  if  the  judge 
feels  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
Legal  counsel  may  be  provided  by  the 
duty  counsel  on  the  day  of  a  hearing.  If 
you  wish  your  own  legal  advisor  but  feel 
you  cannot  afford  to  retain  counsel,  you 
should  apply  to  the  nearest  office  of  legal 
aid  to  discuss  the  matter. 

If  you,  as  a  parent,  are  under  21  years 
of  age,  the  court  will  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  to  protect  your  interest  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing. 
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The  judge  may  make  one  or  several 
orders  respecting  your  child  at  this  hearing. 
He  may  dismiss  the  application,  he  may 
adjourn  it;  he  may  adjourn  it  and  require 
the  children's  aid  society  to  supervise  the 
child  in  your  home;  he  may  order  that 
the  child  be  made  a  ward  of  tlie  society 
for  a  period  of  time  up  to,  but  not  exceed- 
ing, 12  months.  He  may  order  the  child 
to  be  made  a  ward  of  the  Crown;  he  may 
order  you  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  child  in  the  cdre  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society.  Any  order  of  the  judge 
may  be  appealed  to  the  county  court 
within  30  days  of  the  making  of  the  order 
at  this  hearing.  At  the  appeal  hearing,  new 
evidence  may  be  presented  and  points  of 
law  also  made. 

If  your  child  is  made  a  Crown  ward 
and  at  some  future  time,  after  the  time 
allowed  for  appeal,  your  circumstances 
change  and  you  wish  the  child  returned, 
further  steps  may  be  taken  but  only  if 
the  child  has  not  been  placed  in  adoption. 
You  should  ask  your  local  children's  aid 
society  if  they  will  return  the  child  and 
apply  for  termination  of  the  Crown  ward- 
ship, or  apply  yourself  to  the  provincial 
court,  family  division,  for  termination  of 
the  order. 

Termination  will  not  be  granted  if  the 
society  has  already  placed  the  child  as  a 
Crown  ward  in  adoption.  As  the  agent  of 
the  province,  the  children's  aid  society, 
having  the  care  of  the  Crown  ward, 
assumes  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
legal  guardian  for  all  such  children. 

If  you  are  confused  or  uncertain  of  your 
rights,  your  child's  rights,  the  procedure  of 
the  court  or  any  matter  relating  to  the 
hearing,  discuss  it  fully  before  the  date  of 
the  hearing  with  your  children's  aid  society, 
your  legal  counsel  or  officers  of  the  court. 

That  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  wording. 
That  is  our  first  rough  draft  of  what  we  pro- 
pose to  place  in  the  notice  of  hearings  so 
that  the  parent  involved  will  have  as  much 
detailed  information  as  to  his  rights  and  the 
consequences  of  any  action  taken. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  follow  the 
effect  of  this,  I  will  take  a  very  simple  ex- 
ample. A  child  bom,  let  us  say,  on  July  1, 
would  ordinarily  leave  the  hospital  on  July 
10,  if  the  mother  requested  the  children's  aid 
society  to  take  charge  of  the  child. 

The  society  would  secure  an  appointment 
for  a  court  hearing,  possibly  by  July  15.  If 
a  hearing  was  held  on  July  15  and  the  judge 


makes  an  order  for  Crown  wardship,  the 
parent  then  has  until  August  15  in  which  to 
do  one  of  two  things:  (a)  file  an  appeal,  or 
(b)  apply  for  termination  of  the  order. 

For  this  period  the  child  will  remain  under 
the  supervision  of  the  children's  aid  society 
and  no  written  notice  of  intention  to  adopt 
the  child  could  be  given  by  any  potential 
parent  during  this  time. 

In  summary,  this  would  mean  that  in  this 
example,  a  minimum  of  45  days  would  have 
to  elapse  from  the  date  of  birth  of  such  child 
to  the  date  that  the  parental  right  to  reco\'er 
the  child  finally  terminates. 

I  have  computed  what  the  time  would  ha\e 
been  for  them  in  the  Mugford  case— the  time 
available  to  the  mother— and  under  this  pro- 
\'ision  it  would  have  been  52  days  from  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  ultimate 
expiry  of  the  period. 

I  only  wish  to  give  certain  statistics,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  1968  some  5,229  children  were 
made  Crown  wards.  Of  this  number,  2,917 
or  56  per  cent  were  already  in  care  as  non- 
wards,  often  for  several  months.  Of  the  total 
number,  another  1,761  or  34  per  cent  had 
been  in  care  for  many  months  as  society 
wards,  some  as  long  as  two  years.  Only  551 
or  10  per  cent  were  admitted  to  care  the 
day  that  they  were  made  Crown  wards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment achieves  what  I  gathered  would  be  the 
sense  and  mtent  of  a  large  number  of  legis- 
lators, the  sense  and  intent  of  many  of  the 
parents  involved— both  the  natural  parents 
and  the  adoptive  parents— outside  of  the  legis- 
lators, and  certainly,  I  think,  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  adoption  procedures 
of  this  province. 

There  cannot  be  any  hard  and  fast  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  black  and  white.  We  have  to 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  answer  under 
all  of  the  circumstances.  I  l:>elieve  we  have 
done  so  having  due  regard  to  the  emotions 
of  the  natural  parent  and  to  the  adopti\e 
parents.  But  primarily  I  think  we  will  have 
looked  after  the  needs  of  the  children  who 
seek  parents. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Minister,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  all  as  bright  as  he  would  cause 
us  to  believe  it  is.  It  still  docs  not  protect 
the  interest  of  the  mother  to  the  degree  that 
we  would  like.  He  talks  about  a  30-day  appeal 
and  under  the  Act— not  under  the  amendment 
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but  the  Act  that  is  in  existence— it  could  be 
simply  40  days  from  the  birth  of  a  child. 
Under  the  Minister's  own  figures  a  very 
minute  proportion,  relatively  speaking,  in- 
\olves  children  who  are  committed  and  put 
in  prospective  adoptive  homes.  That  is  where 
notice  of  intentions  has  been  gi\en.  I  think 
he  said  something  like  500— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  no,  no.  That 
figure  of  ten  per  cent  indicates  how  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  cases  coming  into 
the  stream  are  made  Crown  wards  at  the 
first  court  hearing,  ten  per  cent.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  made  Crown  wards 
have  been  temporary  wards  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ben:  Under  the  circumstances,  then, 
perhaps  we  should  provide  that  even  that 
ten  per  cent  ought  not  to  be  made  wards 
immediately  if  it  involves  new-born  children. 
If  only  ten  per  cent  are  made  wards,  or  com- 
mitted as  the  Act  states  to  Crown  wardship, 
there  was  justification  in  the  argument  that 
this  ten  per  cent  should  be  treated  like  the 
90  per  cent  and  perhaps  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  do  is  bring  amendments  for- 
ward to  section  24,  which  would  obligate 
the  judge  hearing  the  application  in  the  first 
instance  to  adjourn  the  matter— after  the  child 
is  brought  before  him— for  at  least  30  days 
before  making  a  formal  decision. 

Under  those  circumstances,  with  another  30 
days  allowed  for  appeal,  as  it  is  now  going 
to  be  provided  in  this  bill,  the  minimum 
would  be  at  least  60  days.  It  will  be  a  little 
longer  than  that,  but  at  least  60  days.  I  think 
too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
mothers  may  sign  up  before  birth,  or  they 
might  sign  up  after  birth,  and  sometimes 
almost  simultaneously.  I  find  it  deplorable 
that- 

ITon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  I  ma\,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, bring  section  25  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  member,  and  this  is  where  the  judge 
finds  the  child  to  be  a  child  in  need  of  pro- 
tection and  he  has  one  of  three  courses 
open  to  him:  (a)  the  case  be  adjourned  sine 
die;  (b)  the  child  be  made  a  ward  of  and 
committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
children's  aid  society,  or  (c)  the  child  can 
be  made  a  ward  of  the  Crown. 

So  the  judge  at  the  first  hearing  has  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  as  to  what  he  may  do 
and  my  impression  is  that  in  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  cases,  the  adjournments  are  made  and 
the  Crown  wardship  is  not  proceeded  with 
immediately. 


Mr.  Ben:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Minister  would  better  be  serving  his  own 
interest  if  he  would  stay  seated.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  principle  which  we  follow  in  this 
House,  that  if  there  is  an  injustice  to  one 
person,  there  is  an  injustice,  and  if  there  is 
an  injustice  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  it 
is  a  worse  injustice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  if  there  is  an  in- 
justice to  one  child,  I  will  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  quite  true.  There  is  an 
injustice  to  ten  per  cent  of  children  and  there 
was  an  injustice  in  the  Mugford  case.  It  is 
true  that  the  judge  may  do  certain  things. 
What  I  suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  that 
the  Act  be  amended  to  make  it  compulsory 
that  the  judge  hear  it  and  adjourn  it  for 
30  days. 

Under  section  25  the  judge  may  adjourn 
it  sine  die.  He  may  make  the  child  a  ward; 
he  may  make  the  child  a  temporary  ward.  It 
is  permissible  under  that  section.  I  say  that 
there  should  be  an  amendment  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  him  to  adjourn  the  matter  for 
at  least  30  days.  There  is  a  difference  between 
"shall"  and  "may"  and  perhaps  somebody 
ought  to  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of  the 
law  training  he  had.  Please  recognize  that 
fundamental  difference. 

I  was  starting  to  talk  about  the  mothers 
signing  away  their  rights.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  the  law  would  even  permit  a 
woman  to  sign  away,  before  birth,  a  child  that 
she  is  carrying.  It  is  like  signing  away  a 
patrimony  before  one  even  knows  what  it 
is  or  what  the  value  of  it  is.  To  me  that  is 
iniquitous  and  I  suggest  that  a  lot  of  pressure 
is  brought  in  many  instances  by  people  to  per- 
suade a  young  girl— an  unmarried  girl— to  sign 
away  her  child  for  life  before  she  sees  the 
child  and  has  the  pleasure  of  cuddling  it  and 
seeing  what  she  has  brought  into  this  world. 
And  I  daresay  the  same  thing  applies  to  a 
woman  who  has  given  birth  and  is  induced 
to  do  something  of  the  same  nature  imme- 
diately after  birth.  All  we  are  doing  is  asking 
a  little  more  protection.  If  this  Minister  gets 
up  in  this  House  and  says  only  ten  per  cent 
will  fit  in  the  category  that  we  described,  then 
I  suggest  that  is  ten  per  cent  too  much.  I 
also  might  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
insofar  as  this  amendment  that  he  has  brought 
in  is  concerned,  that  in  addition  to  section  4, 
it  should  not  read  that  the  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt  referred  to  section  3  shall  not  be 
given  until  any  appeal,  and  so  on.  What  it 
should  read  is  that  the  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt  referred  to  in  section  3  shall  not  be 
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accepted  until  an  appeal  under  section  36, 
and  so  on. 

How  can  you  prohibit  somebody  from 
giving  a  notice?  It  may  be  a  defective  notice, 
but  you  cannot  prohibit  him  from  giving  you 
the  notice,  and  what  you  should  provide  in 
that  particular  amendment  is  that  a  notice  of 
intention  to  adopt  shall  not  be  accepted  or 
be  ejffective  until  the  time  for  appeal  has 
expired. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  we  do  not  really 
find  this  amendment  satisfactory.  But  we 
want  to  engage  in  some  discussion  with  the 
Minister  in  order  to  understand  all  the  impli- 
cations, so  let  me  try  to  make  a  point  with 
him,  if  I  may,  and  let  him  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong. 

The  amendment  comes  through  in  response 
to  tlie  Sylvia  Mugford  case.  Whatever  else 
one  feels  about  protecting  the  Ottawa  chil- 
dren's aid  society  or  closing  the  loopholes 
that  the  Minister  may  feel  exist  in  the  Act, 
the  reality  is,  and  certainly  the  press  stories 
of  latter  days  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  have 
happened  was  the  reunion  of  Sylvia  Mugford 
with  her  natural  child.  And  let  it  further  be 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  was  not  only  a 
feeling  of  the  press  stories;  it  was  evidently  a 
feeling  of  the  judges  who  sat  on  the  case. 
If  I  may  remind  the  Minister  of  some  rather 
feeling  words  that  Justice  Walter  Schroeder 
gave  in  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  I  will 
just  quote  them  to  set  the  perspective.  He 
said: 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
to  a  child  of  living,  moving  and  having  its 
being  in  an  environment  shared  by  its 
own  blood  kin  where  it  will  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  aflFection  of  the  mother  who 
gave  it  birth.  These  are  but  part  of  the 
intangible  values  which  flow  from  a  custom 
deeply  rooted  in  our  way  of  life,  against 
which  superior  material  advantages  which 
a  child  may  enjoy  in  the  home  of  strangers 
in  blood,  cannot  accurately  be  measured 
on  the  most  delicately  balanced  scales. 

The  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  natural 
parents  unless,  for  grave  reasons  endanger- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  court  sees 
fit  not  to  give  effect  to  the  parents'  wishes. 

That  is  the  way  courts  understood  it  and  that 
is  the  way  the  articles  of  the  last  few  days 
have  understood  it. 

May  I  remind  the  Minister  and  the  House 
of  the  chronology  of  the  Mugford  case  and 
how  the  Minister's  current  amendment  would 


have  destroyed  the  possibilities  of  Sylvia 
Mugford  ever  reuniting  with  her  child.  The 
child  was  bom  on  October  5,  1967.  Crown 
wardship  was  taken  on  October  26,  1967—21 
days  later.  In  January,  1968,  Sylvia  Mugford 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  children's  aid  society 
saying:  "I  want  my  child  back".  In  February 
1968,  Sylvia  Mugford  wrote  an  ambivalent 
letter  to  the  children's  aid  society.  The  society 
forged  ahead  and  adopted  the  child  out  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  on  April  10,  1968, 
Sylvia  Mugford  said:  "I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  court,  if  I  do  not  get  my  child  back". 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  I  would 
make  about  the  Minister's  amendment  is  that 
Sylvia  Mugford  would  have  had  to  voice  her 
protest  by  November  2,  1967,  if  she  was  ever 
to  have  a  chance  to  receive  the  return  of  her 
child  under  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
today  would  have  precluded  any  possibility 
for  Sylvia  Mugford  to  have  the  child. 

That  is  what  you  have  effectively  done 
today.  What  you  have  said  is,  despite  the 
experience  of  this  case— which  demonstrates, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  an  unanswerable  way— 
that  you  have  to  have  a  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  factors  correct  themselves.  Despite 
all  that  evidence,  you  are  now  bringing  in 
an  amendment  which  would  have  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  that  hearing  to  take 
place— because  Sylvia  Mugford  did  not  even 
lodge  a  protest  imtil  January  1969. 

Is  that  wrong?  Not  at  all.  It  was  just  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  It  was  right  after  the  period  when  her 
own  parents  indicated  they  would  take  her 
back  into  the  home  and  provide  her  with 
the  economic  security,  and  the  psychological 
support  which  seemed  to  be  lacking.  Is  it  not 
strange  therefore  to  bring  in  an  amendment 
which  would  deny  justice  to  the  one  case  on 
which  the  entire  thing  has  hinged? 

It  is  as  though  in  retrospect,  you  will  visit 
retribution  on  all  others  like  Sylvia  Mugford 
who  may  one  day  wish  to  be  reunited  witii 
their  children. 

What  you  are  doing  is  forcing  mothers  into 
an  appeal  procedure.  That  really  irks  us  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  An  appeal  procedure 
to  a  higher  court  in  order  to  terminate  Crown 
wardship  and  you  move  the  focus  from  the 
question  of  adoption  to  the  question  of 
Crown  wardship. 

I  really  think  the  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment, if  I  may  say  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  do  not  understand  the  essential  issues 
that  are  involved.  One  has  to  give  the  mother 
some  time  and  that  time  should  be  associ- 
ated with  an  awareness  of  the  intention  to 
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adopt.  It  need  not  be  delimited  by  this  30- 
day  transaction  for  appeal.  It  has  to  have 
some  relationship  to  the  adoptive  process, 
allowing  more  time  when  reunion  can  be 
effective. 

I  was  on  an  open  line  radio  programme, 
I  guess  yesterday  morning  or  the  morning 
before  last  —  I  cannot  recall  — with  Lloyd 
Richardson,  director  of  the  children's  aid 
society.  During  the  course  of  the  programme, 
there  was  a  phone  call  from  a  young  woman 
who  said:  "Mr.  Richardson,  six  years  ago  I 
was  an  unmarried  mother— I  had  a  young 
child— there  were  enormous  pressures  placed 
upon  me  by  my  family  to  immediately  have 
the  child  adopted.  They  said  they  would 
desert  me  if  I  dared  to  keep  the  child,  since 
I  so  badly  cheated  society". 

Those  were  the  words.  "But  the  children's 
aid  society  encouraged  me  to  keep  the  child", 
said  this  girl.  "And  three  months  later  I 
married  the  putative  father.  We  have  had 
three  children  since,  and  we  have  lived 
happily  ever  after". 

It  was  a  very  warm  and  idyllic  tale. 

The  reality,  of  course,  is  that  just  like 
Sylvia  Mugford,  as  with  this  woman,  that 
is  the  way  it  usually  happens.  You  do  not 
force  a  person  into  an  abrupt  appeal  pro- 
cedure. You  give  the  natural  mother  all  kinds 
of  support.  So  that  seems  to  us  to  make 
rather  more  sense  than  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  will 
be  interested  that,  in  1968,  some  15,000  got 
service  along  the  lines  that  he  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Along  which  lines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  counselling  by  the 
children's  aid  society. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Then  is  not  what  we 
are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is  fairly 
elementary  that  those  children's  aid  societies 
who  take  the  whole  adoption  process  very 
seriously  and  do  not  feel  that  unwed  mothers 
should  be  discouraged  from  keeping  their 
children— the  way  the  Ottawa  children's  aid 
society  feels— those  societies  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  terrible  ignominy 
attached  the  way  the  Ottawa  children's  aid 
society  feels?  Many  societies  are  mature  and 
sophisticated  and  sensitive.  For  them  there 
is  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  this  party. 

We  have  anxiety  about  the  adoption  pro- 
cess generally,  and  we  will  deal  with  that 
when  we  get  to  the  Minister's  estimates  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Act.  But  we  do  not 
have  any  anxiety  about  those  societies  abus- 


ing this  clause  which  they  have  lived  with 
for  years. 

What  we  have  anxiety  about  are  the  indi- 
\  idual  societies  like  Ottawa,  which  have  not 
done  the  kind  of  preparation  which  is  re- 
quired, which  have  not  treated  the  matter 
sensitively,  and  to  whom  you  are  giving,  by 
an  amendment  like  this,  a  grant  to  continue 
acting  in  a  relatively  irresponsible,  in  fact 
in  a  largely  irresponsible  fashion.  I  do  not 
know  why. 

This  Act  will  not  affect  any  of  the  societies 
who  behave  properly.  But  it  will  encourage 
certain  societies  to  behave  improperly. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  period  of  time, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  attached  to 
the  intention  to  adopt,  which  is  the  point  at 
which  the  natural  mother  really  is  forced  to 
a  conclusion— not  forced  to  lodge  an  appeal 
against  Crown  wardship,  which  is  not  an 
adoptive  matter  at  all— within  30  days  of 
Crown  wardship  being  taken.  I  guess  as  I 
speak,  slowly  arguing  us  into  a  position  which 
sees  the  frailties  of  the  amendment- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  has  been  that  way  before. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  been  that  way  before. 
I  admit.  And  certain  of  my  colleagues 
identify  that  right  away.  But,  Mr.  Minister, 
let  me  end  by  asking:  Why  would  you  bring 
in  an  amendment  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  reunion  of  Sylvia  Mugford  and  her 
child,  despite  all  the  courts  and,  evidently, 
a  good  many  journalists  and  human  beings 
in  the  society,  and  the  Minister  from  London 
South,  your  Cabinet  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)— even  he  was  in- 
volved, I  am  told— knowing  Mr.  Foreman  in 
London  and  knowing  of  the  Mugford  case. 

Why  would  you  introduce  an  amendment 
which  runs  counter  to  the  experience  of  the 
case  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges?  Why 
do  you  do  that?  Can  you  explain  that  to  me? 
I  would  appreciate  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave 
that  very  full  explanation  on  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  and  the  second  reading. 

The  Mugford  case  has  brought  about  a 
situation  which  endangers  two  fundamental 
concepts- the  concept  of  Crown  wardship, 
and  the  concept  of  a  definitive  programme  of 
the  placement  of  children  on  adoption.  There 
must  be  some  period  of  time  at  which  the 
parties  know  that  there  has  been  a  change 
in  relationship.  And  I  think  that  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  used  a  very  simple,  but  a  very  apt 
expression,  that  no  children  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  "ping-pong  balls". 
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The  hon.  member,  and  he  is  speaking  on 
behalf  of  his  whole  caucus,  places  the  whole 
emphasis  on  the  unmarried  mother.  Much 
as  I  sympathize  with  the  mother,  our  pro- 
gramme through  the  children's  aid  societies 
indicates  this  province  has  gone  a  long  way 
when  one  third  of  the  unmarried  mothers 
keep  their  children.  There  are  just  under 
6,000  who  are  under  The  Family  Benefits 
Act  of  our  programme  who  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  children. 

I  am  mindful,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the 
adoptive  parent  also  has  emotions— and  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  learned  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Schroeder,  he  is  posing  a  traditional 
\iew  on  the  relationship  of  children  to 
parents.    The  traditional  view  of  the  mystic- 


Mr.  Lewis:  A  traditional  \iew!  Blood  rela- 
tionship is  a  traditional  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  know  that  it  is  strong, 
but  I  have  seen  adoptive  mothers  whose 
affection  and  feeling  for  their  children  is  no 
weaker  than  that  of  a  natural  parent,  and 
they  would  go  into  fire  itself,  just  as  any 
natural  parent  would,  to  recover  the  child. 
Those  are  fundamental  issues,  but  they  are 
not  the  fundamental  issue— which  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

In  the  Mugford  case,  the  Ottawa  children's 
aid  society,  in  fact,  held  up  the  placement  of 
the  adoption  of  the  child  from  October  1967 
to  March  1968,  in  order  to  give  the  mother 
plenty  of  time,  because  she  did  change  her 
mind  back  and  forth.  The  hon.  member  is 
painting  a  picture  of  children's  aid  societies 
that  seem  to  be  waiting  to  pounce  on  the 
defenceless  mother,  and  the  defenceless  child. 
I  do  not  know  in  what  generation  he  is 
living- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —or  in  what  society  he 
is  living.  That  is  not  the  situation  in  1969 
in  Ontario;  it  has  not  been  the  case  for  some 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  every  case 
is  going  to  be  a  perfect  case.  Certainly  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  perfect  case;  we  would 
never  reach  perfection,  but  I  have  to  make 
up  my  mind.  I  have  to  counsel  my  colleagues 
in  Cabinet  and  government,  and  government 
supporters,  that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  in- 
volved, and  the  programme. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber.  The  hon.  member  for  Humber  went 
on  tangents  which  are  completely  outside  the 


scope  of  what  we  were  discussing  here.  I  say 
this,  I  have  to  have  confidence  in  the  judges; 
I  have  to  have  confidence  in  the  children's 
aid  society.  If  there  is  work  to  be  done  in 
this  field,  we  must  embark  upon  it  both  at 
the  judicial  level  and  at  the  children's  aid 
society  level,  to  bring  about  a  standard  that 
the  hon.  member  refers  to,  and  that  certain 
societies  may  have. 

I  say  to  him  that  those  societies— and  I 
think  I  know  the  ones  he  means  which  have 
that  high  standard— subscribe  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed.  They  subscribe  to  the  first 
one,  the  original  intent,  but  they  have  come 
to  share  with  me  the  view  that  there  must  be 
this  period  of  time,  and  they  are  prepared, 
I  think,  to  live  with  this.  Adoptive  parents 
will  know,  in  those  few  instances  where  a 
child  is  placed  immediately  after  CrowTi 
wardship  in  the  physical  custody  of  adoptive 
parents,  that  for  that  interim  they  are  merely 
foster  parents,  that  they  will  live  with  that 
fact.  But  I  tell  you  that  in  any  adoptive 
home  that  will  have  a  situation  where  there 
will  be  a  child  that  will  have  been  placed 
immediately  after  Crown  wardship,  those 
adoptive  mothers  will  not  sleep  for  30  days, 
they  will  be  lying  awake  and  they  will  be 
knocking  on  their  solicitors'  offices  the  morn- 
ing of  the  application  to  have  the  finality 
determined. 

We  have  an  instance,  and  it  is  before  the 
courts  now,  where  a  child  was  in  a  foster- 
parent  home  for  a  full  year,  and  then  it  was 
placed  on  adoption  in  a  home,  and  literally, 
as  the  adoptive  parents  were  on  their  way  to 
court  for  the  final  order  of  adoption,  the 
natural  mother  was  on  her  way  in  the  same 
direction  for  an  application,  and  did  recover 
the  child.  I  pass  no  judgement  on  the  merits 
of  that  case,  but  if  that  situation  were  to  be 
permitted  to  continue— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  permitted  it  to  continue? 
Is  that  the  Prescott-Russell  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  it  was  the  Prescott- 
Russell  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  you  know  what  the  out- 
come was;  again  they  ruled  in  favour  of  the 
natural  mother. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  judges  are  ruling 
in  favour  because  they  have  to  rule  under 
the  law  as  it  is,  and  the  law  as  it  is  on  the 
books,  retained  in  a  way,  that  concept  of 
the  rights  of  the  natural  mother.  I  was  not 
present— at  least,  I  was  present,  but  I  do  not 
think    anybody    appreciated— at    the    time    of 
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the  1965  Act,  that  there  had  been  this  sig- 
nificant retention  of  former  procedures  at  the 
time  that  Crown  wardship  was  being  insti- 
tuted. The  two  things  really  do  not  go  hand- 
in-hand  together.  Once  this  Legislature  has 
given  me  the  responsibility  of  assuming  the 
rights  of  and  responsibilities  of  a  parent,  then 
we  are  bound  to  carry  them  out. 

I  will  say  this,  that  in  the  original  amend- 
ment there  was  a  cutoff  period  which  could 
have  been  very  short,  and  the  hon.  member 
really  took  that  ten-day  period  and  carried 
it  to  its  extreme  as  if  every  case  were  a  ten- 
day  period.  We  have  to  have  these  situations 
for  Crown  wardship  because  there  was  a  child 
that  was  born  on  a  parking  lot  within  this 
city,  and  the  children's  aid  society  had  to 
move  in  immediately,  almost  instantaneously, 
to  assume  wardship  in  order  that  it  might 
assume  parental  obligations  with  respect  to 
that  child.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  per- 
fect answer;  I  am  no  Solomon  to  say  that 
this  is  the  line  to  be  drawn.  We  are  going  to 
draw  a  line  which  I  think  will  meet  the 
needs  of  our  society  at  the  present  time,  and 
then  all  of  the  parties  will,  to  a  measure, 
have  been  taken  care  of,  but  primarily  the 
needs  of  the  child  which  is  seeking  a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  much  a  layman  in  this  dis- 
cussion, but  I  have  been  following  it  very 
carefully  in  the  House  and  in  our  own  caucus 
and  talking  to  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  well.  I  just  have  a  couple  of 
statements  I  want  to  make.  I  am  married,  I 
have  a  son  who  is  not  adopted,  and  I,  sir, 
have  come  to  this  conclusion:  that  once  par- 
ents have  adopted  a  child,  and  once  that 
child  is  living  with  those  parents,  I  think 
the  so-called  right  of  the  natural  mother  must 
cease  at  that  point.  I  have  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick) 
last  night  when  he  talked  about  fundamental 
conflict  in  society,  about  deeply  felt  values 
in  our  society,  and  that  we,  as  legislators, 
have  to  choose  between  the  deeply  felt  value 
and  the  logical  or  conflicting  value.  Then 
we  really  get  into  a  very  difiicult  area  of 
legislation.  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  funda- 
mental piece  of  legislation  like  that. 

I  have  listened  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  talk  about  the  natural  rights. 
He  feels  very- 


Mr.  Lewis:  We  do  not  necessarily  disagree 
with  the  Minister,  but  we  said  it  should  be 
employed  after  adoption. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  If  that  is  agreed  upon,  then  we  are 
concerned  with  the  technique  or  the  means, 
the  amount  of  time  which  the  natural  mother 
has  to  make  her  final  decision,  and  what  form 
that  decision  must  take,  or  whether  a  change 
from  the  original  decision  was  taken. 

I  must  say  that  when  tEe  member  for 
Scarborough  West  said  he  was  concerned 
about  getting  involved  in  a  legal  hassle  over 
a  decision  that  the  natural  mother  is  taking, 
that  this  disturbed  me  also.  Somehow  or 
other  there  must  be  a  cleaner  way,  a  non- 
complicated way  of  enabling  the  natural 
mother  to  make  a  decision  up  to  30  days  as 
to  whether  she  wishes  to  keep  the  child  or 
to  have  that  child  adopted.  Why  do  we 
have  to  get  into  courts?  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
I  get  confused  by  law,  but  I  just  do  not  see 
how  the  human  decision  of  a  natural  mother 
has  to  get  tangled  up  in  the  courts. 

I  know  the  Minister  has  explained  it  three 
or  four  times  but  he  has  not  got  through  to 
me,  and  if  he  has  not  got  through  to  me, 
someone  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  I  think  he  is 
not  getting  through  to  the  people  in  the 
province,  the  ordinary  people  in  the  province. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
point  that  I  stated  first  of  all— that  is,  that 
once  the  child  is  in  the  home  of  adoptive 
parents,  that  child  is  there,  and  the  adoptive 
parents  should  not  have  to  worry  about  some- 
one putting  into  process  legal  actions  to  get 
that  child  back. 

Once  that  child  is  in  that  home,  that  child 
must  be  there  to  stay.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  to  have  stability.  I  think  if  I  were  an 
adoptive  parent— I  could  imagine  being  an 
adoptive  parent— I  do  not  think  that  if  I  were 
an  adoptive  parent  I  should  have  to  worry 
about  whether  or  not  that  child  might  be 
taken  away  from  me.  So  I  accept  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  natural 
mother  must  have  enough  time,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  has  to  get  thrown  into  a  legal 
hassle  in  some  cases— of  course  not  all  cases. 
So  there  you  have  very  confused  feeling 
about  the  issue  and  some  of  the  problems. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  one  ques- 
tion because  in  a  sense  I  cannot  figure  this 
out.  Am  I  correct  in  thinking  that  if  parents 
adopt  a  child  and  everything  is  going  all 
right  and  the  child  is  in  their  home,  that  up 
to  six  months  the  parents  might  decide  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake?  Or  suppose  one 
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of  the  parents  dies,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  single  parent  to  keep  the  child?  What 
happens  to  that  child  if  the  parents  decide 
they  cannot,  for  very  valid  reasons,  go  through 
with  the  adoption?  Does  that  child  then  go 
back  to  the  children's  aid  society?  Is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Here  is  where  I  get  a  bit 
confused.  Perhaps,  then,  if  that  is  the  case, 
the  natural  mother  should  have  another 
option.  Do  you  see  what  I  am  getting  at?  Is 
that  provided  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  it  is  entirely  precluded. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Entirely  precluded? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  impossible  for  her  ever  to 
be  reunited  within  this  legislation. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  the  danger  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  is  a  single  point.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  say  if  I  am  an  adoptive  parent 
and  I  adopt  a  child,  fine,  no  one  is  going  to 
take  that  child  away  from  me.  But  if,  for 
very  valid  reasons,  before  that  six-month 
period  is  up,  my  wife  and  I  decide  it  just 
will  not  work  out  and  we  want  that  child 
to  go  back  then  I  think  there  must  be  in  this 
legislation  an  option  whereby  the  natural 
mother,  and  perhaps  the  natural  father,  too— 
why  do  we  always  forget  about  him— should 
find  out  that  that  child  is  able  to  come  back 
to  them  if  they  so  wish. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Minister,  it  is  not  my  field; 
I  just  think  it  is  very  important.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  clarify  that  last  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  First  of  all,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  the  court  procedure,  I  can 
appreciate  the  hon.  member's  concern  that 
we  have  a  formalized  procedure.  But  it  is  a 
necessity  because  the  act  of  Crown  ward- 
ship is  the  taking  away  of  parental  right;  it 
is  taking  away  the  rights  and  shifting  them 
to  me. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  sotto  voce  indicates  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  concept  of  Crown  wardship? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  Chairman.  I  simply  say  to 
the  Minister  that  in  the  taking  of  Crown 
wardship  for  adoptive  purposes  it  is  fre- 
quently a  very  facile  formality.  It  is  never 
argued,  or  very  infrequentiy  is  it  argued,  to 
reflect  the  wishes  of  the  natural  parent  and 
the  needs  of  the  child.  It  is  just,  as  it  was  in 
the  Mugford  case,  read  as  the  decision  of  the 


judge;  just  a  simple  formality— automatic— a 
littk  entente  between  the  children's  aid  society 
and  the  juvenile  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  transcript 
of  evidence  in  the  hearing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  So  have  we;  not  the  transcript 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  talking  about  the 
transcript  of  evidence,  which  as  it  happens 
is  a  private- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Which  trans- 
script? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  transcript  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  of  the  Crown  wardship. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  A  year  later  or  on  the 
original  application? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  the  original  appli- 
cation of  the  Crown  wardship. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  You  are  talking  about  the 
application  that  was  made  in  October,  1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes.  I  have  read  that 
and  I  have  noticed  the  concern  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  judge  in  this  situation  because,  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East— the 
court  hearing  is  not  along  the  lines  of  the 
usual  confrontation  of  the  parties.  If  the 
parent,  the  unmarried  mother,  is  under  21 
there  is  a  guardian  ad  litem  appointed  for 
her;  you  have  the  children's  aid  society  in- 
volved; you  have  the  judge,  and  it  is  a  judge 
of  the  family  division.  We  are  fortunate  that 
we  are  developing  a  judiciary  in  this  field  so 
that  it  is  not  a  trial,  as  in  the  layman's  vision 
or  concept  of  a  trial.  It  is  a  hearing  after 
which  the  judge  comes  to  a  certain  conclusion. 
I  outlined  them  earlier  "a",  **b"  and  "c",  you 
may  do  one  of  three  things. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  acts  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  children's  aid  society,  almost 
always. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  has 
dislodged  my  train  of  thought.  The  six-month 
period  is  a  probationary  period  and  it  can 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  upon  application 
to  the  judge.  It  is  a  period  in  which  is  deter- 
mined whether  the  judgment  of  the  children's 
aid  society  vis-d-vis  the  adoptive  parent,  will 
actually  work  out.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
could  ever  take  the  position  that  once  the 
adoptive  parents  took  the  child,  then  they 
were  bound  to  keep  it.  You  know  it  would 
be  as  though  they  were  stuck  with  the  child 
as   a   responsibility  because   that   is  not   the 
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basis  of  determination.  The  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  interest  of  the  child  and  if— 

Mr.  T.  Raid:  Once  the  child  is  actually  in 
the  home  for  that  probationary  period,  is  it 
only  up  to  the  parents  to  decide  whether  it 
is  going  to  work  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  The  children's  aid 
society  is  on  the  scene  all  the  time. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  children's  aid  society 
could  take  that  child  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  right.  They 
have  the  right. 

In  the  example  the  hon.  member  pointed 
out,  where  one  parent  dies,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  adoption  would  come  to 
an  end.  It  could  still  be  proceeded  with,  but 
the  children's  aid  society  would  examine  the 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  one  parent  and 
see  whether  it  was  still  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  child  to  remain. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  equate  rights  of 
adoptive  parents  and  natural  parents.  It  is 
impossible  because  if  you  had  the  situation 
which  the  Mugford  case  now  says  is  the  law 
under  the  statutes,  the  child  could  be  a  ping- 
pong  ball,  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches- Woodbine):  Not 
a  possibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Brown:  That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  true?  I  am  sur- 
prised the  hon.  member  says  that,  because  he 
probably  knows  how  some  children  have  just 
gone  from  foster  home  to  foster  home  all 
over  the  place. 

Mr.  Brown:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Mugford  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  certainly  has.  The 
Mugford  decision  indicates  the  unfortunate 
vacillation  of  the  mother  involved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
mother  and  I  prefaced  it  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "unfortunate".  I  am  very  sympathetic 
toward  the  mother  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Brown:  Could  I  ask  you  a  question 
about  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  you  read  that, 
you  can  see  that  the  mother  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  her  mind. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right,  and  you  do  not 
put  the  child  up  for  adoption  without  great 
difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  indicated  there 

was  a  period  of  time  there- 
Mr.   E.   W.    Martel   (Sudbury  East):    How 

much  time?   Ten  days? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Could  I  finish  up? 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  we  are  on  the  same 
thing.  If  you  would  not  mind,  I  would  like 
to  clear  this  issue  which  has  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  But  I  want  to  get  back  to  the 
issue  I  brought  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Minister,  I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  you  said.  Did  you  say  that 
once  a  child  goes  into  a  home  of  adoptive 
parents  for  a  probationary  period,  which  may 
be  greater  or  less  than  six  months,  that  the 
natural  mother  cannot  get  that  child  back 
after  that  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Under  the  new  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Under  the  new  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  heretofore  she— 
under  the  Mugford  case,  it  was  possible. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  This  is  what  I  like  about  this 
amendment.  It  says  that  once  that  child  is 
in  a  new  home  with  adoptive  parents,  that 
those  parents  have  that  child  protected  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  had  before.  That 
is  essential,  I  must  point  out. 

How  about  the  specific  case  I  raised:  Under 
the  new  legislation,  if  the  child  goes  back 
to  the  children's  aid  society,  does  then  the 
natural  mother  or  natural  father  have  the 
right,  so  called,  to  get  that  natural  child  back 
if  that  adoptive  process  is  terminated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes.  The  hon.  member 
will  notice  that  we  are  losing  sight  of  this. 
In  the  amendment  to  subsection  1,  we  are 
now  giving  the  right  which  had  not  existed 
heretofore,  to  the  parent  of  the  child  to 
apply  for  a  termination  of  the  Crown  ward- 
ship. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  That  does  not  answer  my 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  the  child  returns 
to  the  children's  aid  society,  the  right  to 
terminate  resumes. 
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Mr.  Brown:  I  would  just  like  to  pursue  a 
little  bit  what  I  have  listened  to  in  the  entire 
debate  on  this  adoption  issue,  and  that  is  that 
some  kind  of  an  attempt  be  made  to  be  the 
great  protector  of  the  child  and  to  justify  all 
kinds  of  abuses,  legal  and  professional,  against 
children,  against  natural  parents,  and  against 
adopting  parents,  all  falling  back  on  the 
excuse  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  interested  in 
the  protection  of  the  child. 

I  want  to  ask  him  very  specifically:  is  the 
Mugford  child  now  protected,  is  the  interest 
of  that  specific  child  now  best  served,  or, 
does  he  think  that  that  child  is  not  now 
getting  what  the  child  needs?  Is  it  his  con- 
tention that  the  total  case  ended  up  to  the 
harm  of  that  child?  I  want  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Minister  about  that  because  he  has 
been  implying  that  all  his  amendments  to  the 
Act,  his  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
everything  he  has  done,  everything  that  the 
professionals  have  advised,  everything  they 
tell  him  to  do,  is  all  in  the  sake  and  interest 
of  the  child's  benefit  and  welfare.  I  ask 
him:  Has  the  child  in  the  Mugford  case  been 
harmed  by  the  decision  of  the  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  the  hon.  member 
asked  me  that  question  15  years  from  today, 
I  might  be  able  then  to  pass  judgement.  As 
I  say,  I  am  not  in  disagreement.  I  am  not 
passing  judgement  on  the  specific  merits  of 
the  Mugford  case  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  you  are  precluding 
the  same  thing  from  happening  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  I  am  thinking  not 
only  of  that  child  that  has  been  returned  to 
the  mother.  I  am  thinking  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who  in  the  years  ahead 
will  be  looking  forward  to  getting  adoptive 
homes  and  I  am  responsible  for  developing 
a  programme  in  this  regard  and  it  is  the 
considered  conclusion  that  this  step  must  be 
taken  in  order  to— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Whose  considered  con- 
clusion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  my  considered 
conclusion.  It  is  the  considered  conclusion 
of  all  of  those  very  fine  agencies  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mrs. 
M.  Renwick)  has  referred  to.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  that  has  been  brought  about  to 
suit  the  whim  of  the  Minister  or  any  par- 
ticular group.  I  can  say  that  with  this 
particular  amendment,  the  easy  way  for  me 
as  Minister  would  have  been  to  say:  "Well, 
I  need  time  to  study." 


Mr.  Brown:  That  would  have  been  wise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  would  have  been 
easy- 
Mr.   Brown:   It   is   easier  for  you   to   con- 
tinue with  this  folly. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  easier  for  you  to  do 
this  than  to  be  vAse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  just  see  the  NDP, 
if  I  had  not  taken  action  and  something  had 
occurred  in  our  adoptive  procedures.  They 
would  have  taken  my  skin  off^,  inch  by  inch. 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  NDP  to  be  vacillating, 
to  take  positions  when  they  do  not  have 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Brown:  We  are  not  the  decision  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  taking  this  step 
because  I  feel  I  am  discharging  my  respon- 
sibility   as    Minister    of    Social    and    Family 
Services- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  been  poorly  advised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —with,  at  present, 
18,000  children  under  my  care.  I  pass  no 
judgement  on  the  return  of  the  Mugford 
relationship.  There  is  no  Solomon  in  our 
midst.  The  mother  herself,  whatever  she  may 
feel  about  it  today,  is  in  no  position  to  judge 
in  perpetuity  whether  the  action  that  has 
been  taken  is  the  best  action.  We  are  all 
human  beings.  We  do  the  best  we  can.  The 
amendment  I  brought  in  is  to  deal  with 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  point  one  step  further.  Indeed  you 
cannot  prejudge  whether  the  child  is  worse 
off  being  returned  to  the  natural  mother  or 
whether  the  child  would  have  been  better  off 
to  remain  with  the  adoptive  parents.  Life  is 
not  so  certain  that  we  can  predict  these  things. 
The  risks  to  the  child  are  going  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both  instances.  We  can- 
not preclude  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
difference.  You  have  been  basing  your  entire 
action  on  the  protection  and  the  safety  of 
the  child  and  the  welfare  of  the  child.  You 
have  come  into  the  Legislature  and  asked 
us  to  do  gross  and  intolerable  things  in  legis- 
lation without  having  any  basis  on  which  to 
assume  that  in  this  particular  instance,  this 
particular  child  was  harmed  by  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  courts.  In  fact,  if  one 
just  used  common  sense  and  reasoned  with 
the  courts,  one  would  be  led  to  assume  that 
many  wise  people  who  sit  in  judgement  daily 
in  these  affairs  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  welfare  of  the  child  indeed  rested  in  a 
return  to  the  natural  parent. 

I  can  accept  that  without  having  any  other 
knowledge  about  it;  I  can  accept  that  fact. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  this  child— who  has  already  been 
protected  by  the  courts,  in  a  number  of  his- 
toric decisions— under  the  guise  of  coming 
now  to  that  child's  protection,  you  want  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
happen  to  another  child  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  That  is  number  one.  And  that  I 
oppose  with  all  my  vehemence  and  all  my 
strength. 

But  I  am  now  further  concerned  because, 
once  the  pressure  started  to  give  time  to  the 
natural  parents,  to  stop  this  abuse  of  the 
adoption  procedure,  and  I  want  to  go  into 
that  a  little  later,  you  came  back  with  a 
further  amendment  which  now  brings,  first 
of  all,  the  whole  adoption  procedure  into 
confusion,  and  secondly  gives  you  one  more 
weapon  in  your  battery  of  weapons  that  you 
have  available  to  use  against  the  rights  of 
natural  parents  with  respect  to  Crown  ward- 
ship. 

Instead  of  providing  30  days  for  the  par- 
ent to  make  a  decision  following  notice  of 
intent  to  adopt,  you  have  now  made  it  neces- 
sary for  parents  to  appeal  against  Crown 
wardship  within  30  days,  and  the  nature  of 
Crown  wardship  and  adoptions  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  They  are  two  orders  of  separa- 
tion from  the  natural  parent,  if  you  will.  To 
have  your  child  a  Crown  ward  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  one  level  of  separation; 
to  have  that  child  given  permanently  in  adop- 
tion is  another  level  of  separation.  And  if 
you  tie  the  one  process  to  the  other  process, 
you  have  further  confused  the  steps  by  which 
a  natural  parent  can  claim  her  right  to  her 
child. 

I  do  not  think  you  want  to  interfere  grossly 
with  the  natural  rights  of  parents  for  their 
children.  There  may  be  people  in  your 
department,  in  the  professional  ardour  of 
their  work,  in  the  burden  of  the  tasks  that 
they  have  to  carry,  who  may  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  element  in 
society  that  cannot  be  parents.  If  we  can  dis- 
regard their  natural  rights,  because  they  are 
not  good  parents,  and  we  can  trample  over 
those  natural  rierhts,  we  can  set  up  procedures 
that  violate  them  time  and  time  and  time 
again.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that.  I 
believe  there  are  other  solutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  want  to  disabuse  the  hon. 
member's  mind.  I  have  not,  within  my  own 


department  and  neither  have  I  in  my  con- 
tacts with  the  children's  aid  society  and  the 
people  associated  with  it,  come  into  contact 
with  the  mentality  as  laid  out  by  the  hon. 
member.  I  do  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  am  not  talking  about 
mentality.  I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that 
under  the  pressures  of  work  and  the  burden 
of  what  they  are  asked  to  do  by  society 
and  the  inadequate  tools  that  they  are 
given,  they  become  preoccupied  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  impossible,  with  their 
resources,  to  rehabilitate  these  parents;  that 
it  has  become  increasingly  easier  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  and  violate  those  massive 
parental  rights  through  legislation  than  it  is 
to  get  legislation  that  will  expend  funds  that 
make  it  possible  to  rehabilitate  these  people. 
The  historical  trend  in  the  department  of 
child  welfare  in  Ontario  has  been  to  increase 
the  haste  with  which  permanent  wardship 
can  be  taken,  increase  the  process  of  adop- 
tion and  to  increase  the  haste  with  which 
the  natural  rights  of  the  parents  are  abused. 

I  say  to  you  that  that  is  sometliing  I  do 
not  think  is  professionally  sound.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  legally  sound  and  I  think  you  have 
been  advised  badly  on  both  scores.  Your  legal 
advisors,  I  think,  are  mistaken  in  advising 
you  and  pressuring  you  against  your  own 
natural  instincts  in  this  matter,  to  interfere 
too  hastily  and  too  permanently  in  the 
natural  rights  of  parents. 

Your  professional  people,  I  think,  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  we  have  not 
exhausted  a  rehabilitative  capacity  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  natural  parents  to  be 
parents.  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  when  we 
bring  more  resources  to  bear,  when  we  spend 
more  energy  in  trying  to  maintain  the  natural 
tie,  rather  than  the  energy  in  trying  to  sever 
the  natural  tie,  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  parents  who  now  have  their  children 
taken  away  through  Crown  wardship  can 
indeed  be  adequate  parents.  We  may  find 
that  and  we  then  have  a  law  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  that  to  be  done. 

How  are  you  going  to  go  through  a 
rehabilitative  process  that  will  take  any- 
where up  to  two  or  three  or  four  years  with 
parents  who  are  presently  not  adequate  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  they  are  ade- 
quate to  have  their  children,  have  it  legally 
impossible  for  their  children  to  be  returned? 
It  has  always  been  difiicult  to  have  a  child 
return  to  its  natural  parent.  But  I  have  been 
involved  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  this  has 
been  done.  Through  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
family,    the    restrengthening    of    their    basic 
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capacities  to  be  parents,  through  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  natural  wish  to  be  adequate 
parents,  it  has  been  possible  to  return  chil- 
dren to  them. 

There  is  always  the  difficult  one.  It  has 
always  been  a  problem  of  going  back  to  the 
courts  and  having  to  demonstrate  that  these 
parents  are  now  adequate  parents.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  very,  very  careful  in  this.  This 
is  really  my  point. 

The  fact  that  we  have  come  today  with 
further  amendments,  to  me  is  just  some 
legal  trickery,  or  hoodwinking  on  the  part 
of  your  legal  department.  You  are  talking 
about  30  days  as  though  it  is  the  same  30 
days  that  we  were  talking  about  in  the  last 
debate.  It  is  not.  Then  we  said  that  30  days 
must  be  relevant  to  the  annoimcement  of  the 
attempt  to  adopt  the  child.  Your  30  days 
gives  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  mother 
must  appeal  or  the  parent  must  appeal  against 
the  Crown  wardship  of  the  child  within  30 
days,  and  that  if  she  does  not  appeal  at  that 
point,  that  at  some  later  date,  when  there  is 
an  intent  to  adopt  the  child,  she  has  no 
appeal  right. 

She  has  to  second-guess  you;  she  has  to 
second-guess  herself,  she  has  to  look  into  the 
magic  ball  and  predict  that  sometime  in  the 
Euture,  nine  months  from  now,  six  months 
from  now,  three  months  from  now,  you  are 
going  to  attempt  to  adopt  that  child  and  she 
will  have  to  take  action  now  and  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  protest  that.  This  is  a 
cumbersome  and  unnatural  way  to  treat  the 
natural  parent  and  I  am  concerned  about 
it  and  I  do  not  like  what  is  being  done  in  it. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  bill  as  you  have 
dealt  with  it,  both  in  the  first  amendment 
and  the  second  amendment,  had  defects  that 
result  from  poor  legal  advice  and  some  poor 
professional  advice.  And  I  am  not  casting 
aspersions  on  the  professionals  in  terms  of 
their  capacity  or  the  legal  advisors  in  terms 
of  their  legal  capacity.  I  am  simply  saying, 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  this  bill,  you 
have  not  been  well  advised  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter). 

Mr.  Brown:  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
comments  from  you,  Mr.  Minister,  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
evolved  a  procedure  which  I  think  is  fair. 
There  is  no  point  in  the  hon.  member  and 
myself  arguing  against  each  other.  We  have 
completely  different  points  of  views. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
You  are  getting  yours  directly  from  Betty 
Graham. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  Where 
did  you  get  yours? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  You  said  your 
instincts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  that  was  not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  the  hon.  members  wish 
the  Minister  to  reply?  If  not,  then  they  may 
regain  the  floor  if  they  wish  to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  permit  myself 
the  luxury  of  living  by  my  instincts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  it  comes  to 
putting  rigidity  into  any  kind  of  a  scheme,  I 
may  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  he  should  talk  to  his  colleague 
from  Beaches-Woodbine  because  you  are 
completely  opposed- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  I  listened  to  the 
broadcast.  You  were  not  mouthing  the  words 
of  John  Brown,  NDP. 

Mr.  Brown:  We  are  two  separate  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  completely  separ- 
ate and  different.  The  listeners  who  were 
listening  to  CHIN  heard  one  message  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  and  other 
messages  are  being  given  by  the  member  for 
Beaches- Woodbine  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  just  so 
that  the  record  is  correct  in  this,  because  it 
is  an  important  debate.  I  not  only  indicated 
that  the  amendment  we  would  put  would 
follow  the  intention  to  adopt,  but  I  specific- 
ally said,  on  the  programme,  that  my  col- 
league from  Beaches-Woodbine  makes  the 
following  argument  even  beyond  that.  And 
that  was  discussed  as  well.  The  entire  range 
of  views  of  this  caucus  have  been  put  on 
this  issue.  The  only  further  thing  we  have 
in  total  unanimity  apart  from  the  range,  is  in 
opposition  to  what  you  are  putting  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:   The  hon.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  a  different 
point  of  view.  We  take  the  position  that  in 
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the  procedures  which  will  be  made  in  respect 
of  Crown  wardships,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  given  to  the  parents, 
the  counselling  that  societies  will  be  giving, 
we  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  the 
parent  that  the  Crown  wardship  procedure  is 
an  integral  part  and  could  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  the  total  adoption  procedures. 
There  is  nothing  further  for  me  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  be- 
cause he  and  I  are  completely  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  pole  in  this  regard.  I  believe  this 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  child;  my  emphasis 
is  on  that.  He  puts  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
unmarried  mother.  That  is— 

Mr.  Brown:  That  is  a  red  herring! 

On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  unmarried 
mother  one  bit.  I  put  the  emphasis  on  all 
three  parties,  if  the  Minister  will  bother  to 
listen.  That  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
with  the  department— they  do  not  listen. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
speaking  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Brown:  All  right,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  may  enter  the  debate 
when  the  Minister  yields  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  the  hon.  mem- 
ber means  is  that  we  do  not  necessarily  listen 
to  him— 

Mr.  Brown:   Or  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  argument  I  ac- 
cept. He  may  be  one  of  the  very  few  people 
that  I  do  not  listen  to,  as  if  he  were  some 
oracle  at  the  top  handing  out  Solomon-like 
judgements.  I  admit  I  am  a  human  being  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  in  the  interest  of  all  three 
I)arties,  but  the  emphasis  still  is  on  the  child 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  we  will 
be  looking  after  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Minister  that  if  he  had  bothered 
to  hear— not  listen,  just  hear— I  have  em- 
phasized that  in  the  practice  and  historical 
development  of  adoption  as  a  method  of 
caring  for  children  who  are  not  with  their 
own  parents,  we  have  allowed  ourselves,  as 
indeed  we  have  in  all  the  work  with  orphans 
and  children  separated  from  their  parents,  to 
become  preoccupied  with  the  child  alone. 

We  have  felt  that  we  could  excuse  any- 
thing we  did  if  we  simply  used  the  cute  little 
phrase,  "For  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the 
child."    But   the    child    does   not   exist   in   a 


vacuum.  There  is  the  parent  behind  the 
child.  And,  in  the  case  of  adoption,  there  is 
the  adopting  parent.  I  say  to  the  Minister 
that  the  group  that  has  been  most  ignored  in 
all  of  his  discussions  is  the  adopting  parent. 
The  Minister  has  failed  to  provide,  in  the 
amendments  he  has  brought  forth  for  their 
protection,  for  the  adopting  parent  to  be 
properly  protected.  The  natural  parent  must 
have  had  time  to  willingly  and  totally  and 
thoroughly  give  up  the  child  to  adoption 
procedures.  And,  if  the  legislation  does  not 
provide  for  that,  then  the  Minister  is  erring 
against  the  adopting  parents  in  tlie  com- 
munity, and  I  am  glad  the  Minister  has 
raised  the  point  because  I  want  to  talk  about 
that. 

The  reason  there  is  a  problem  in  Ontario 
in  finding  adoptive  homes  is  not  because  of 
the  legislation.  It  is  not  because  of  the  wait- 
ing period.  It  is  not  because  there  is  behind 
each  child  a  natural  parent  who  must  relin- 
quish that  child— that  is  not  the  problem  in 
the  adoption  procedures,  in  finding  adoptive 
homes. 

The  reason  that  we  cannot  find  adopting 
homes  is  because  we  do  not  have  good 
public  relations  coming  out  on  adopting 
parents.  They  go  in  to  get  a  child,  they  are 
ambivalent.  They  have  not  had  one  in 
nature,  and  they  struggle  through  the  deci- 
sion, will  they  adopt?  They  resolve  many  of 
the  ambivalences  and  conflicts  they  have 
about  the  question.  Then  they  go  through 
the  adoption  procedure,  and  you  can  ask 
them— do  not  take  my  word  for  it— time  and 
time  again  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  are 
insensitively  dealt  with,  that  they  are  mis- 
understood, that  they  are  violated  and  abused 
by  the  very  people  who  are  looking  for 
adoptive  homes. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  the  reason  the  adopt- 
ing homes  do  not  increase  is  not  because  of 
the  law,  and  not  because  of  the  waiting 
period,  it  is  because  you  do  not  have  a 
large  number  of  adoptive  parents  out  peddl- 
ing the  good  works  of  the  adoption  pro- 
cedures throughout  the  community. 

It  would  be  different  if  they  were  dealt 
with  more  sensitively,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  we  are  dealing  with  some 
very  important  basic  forces  in  people;  and 
it  takes  time.  If  there  should  be  a  for- 
mula constructed,  it  should  be  like  this: 
That  the  legal  aspects  of  the  adoption  should 
be  the  least  significant  aspect,  sir.  But  the  hu- 
man, the  psychological,  the  emotional  aspect, 
of  the  adoption  should  be  the  greatest  pro- 
cedure and  most  intricate  procedure. 
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Therefore  a  law  should  provide  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  in  which  the 
natural  parent  can  learn  to  separate  from  tlie 
child,  the  adopting  parents  can  have  time  to 
deal  with  their  ambivalence  and  their  doubts, 
and  the  agency  which  has  to  act  as  negoti- 
ator between  the  two  have  time  to  do  it, 
carefully,  fully,  thoroughly,  with  as  much 
professional  knowledge  and  dynamic  assess- 
ment and  consultation  available  to  them  as 
possible.  Because  this  is  where  the  break- 
down comes  at  the  present  time.  And  we 
serve  neither  the  adopting  parents,  the  natural 
parents,  or  the  child  involved,  if,  by  law, 
we  short  cut  the  process  that  is  an  essential 
human  process.  How  do  we  get  people  to 
take  into  their  family  a  child  that  is  not  bom 
to  them  in  love?  How  do  we  get  a  natural 
parent  who  has  a  tie  she  can  neither  separate 
from,  explain  or  deal  with  to  relinquish  that 
tie?  How  can  we  best  serve  the  child  in  the 
meantime? 

The  assumption  of  the  department  has  been 
that  the  best  way  to  serve  the  child  is  to 
make  it  a  Crown  ward.  I  say  that  is  the  most 
efficient  way.  You  can  process  a  can  of 
beans  the  same  way.  But  that  is  not  the  best 
way  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and 
the  child's  welfare.  The  child  as  an  infant 
can  be  cared  for  whether  he  is  a  Crown 
ward,  temporary  or  not.  And  you  can  estab- 
lish structures  that  will  deal  with  his  human 
needs  as  an  infant,  without  having  to  take 
Crown  wardship. 

The  haste  to  take  Crown  wardship,  means 
I  do  not  want  other  people  interfering  in  my 
arbitrary  decision.  Cut  them  out;  give  me 
absolute  control  over  the  child,  so  I  can  do 
what  I  will  with  it.  Does  that  mean  better 
service  for  the  child? 

It  does  not  mean  better  service  for  the 
child.  It  means  there  is  a  grave  and  gross 
danger  that  the  child  shall  be  abused.  And 
the  child  has  been  abused.  And  the  history 
of  child  placement  in  Ontario  is  one  of 
abuse.  The  record  of  the  children  that  the 
province  takes  care  of  because  their  parents 
cannot,  is  not  something  that  we  can  be 
proud  of.  There  are  still  too  many  children 
who  get  abused. 

After  all,  when  the  state  says  to  a  parent: 
"You  are  unfit.  We  will  assume  parental 
rights  and  take  parental  care  of  the  child  and 
provide  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
child",  then  I  would  assume  that  society 
would  want  to  do  that  in  a  superior  fashion. 

I  would  assume  that  they  would  want  at 
least  do  as  well  as  the  average  parent  in  the 
community    with   his    limited   resources.    But 


that  is  not  the  case.  We  can  always  get 
second  best  for  these  children,  and  that  is 
what  happens.  That  is  where  the  danger  lies. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Minister  to  answer  me, 
because  I  know  he  does  not  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairmam  The  lion,  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  all  the  answers 
to  this  problem,  but  I  realize  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other 
on  these  problems. 

The  other  day  the  hon.  member  for  Samia 
supported  the  Minister's  bill.  I  rose  on  that 
occasion  and  I  supported  the  bill.  I  repeat, 
I  support  tlie  government's  policy  in  this 
matter. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  emotional 
statements.  For  example,  just  before  I  rose 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches- Woodbine  said: 
You  do  not  hear  adoptive  parents  going 
around  praising  the  system  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  They  have  never  had  any  chil- 
dren of  their  own  and  in  many  cases  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  admit,  I  may  in  this  bill  have  a  vested 
interest  because  I  have  had  a  child  of  my 
own.  I  have  gone  and  adopted  a  child,  and 
I  have  had  another  since— so  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  system  as  it  worics. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  is  a  little  better 
educated  than— 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  I  have  no  hestiation  as 
an  adoptive  parent  in  rising  and  praising  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  children's  aid  society, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  is  perfect.  No  doubt 
they  need  improvements  and  they  will  learn 
more  as  time  goes  on.  But  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  major  attack 
against  the  system.  It  is  not  perfect;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  lot  better  than  has  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  faced  with  a  serious  problem  in 
this  province  that  many  children  need  good 
homes.  No  doubt  if  a  child  is  bom  in  natural 
circumstances  within  a  family,  and  he  is 
brought  up  with  his  natural  parents,  this  is 
the  best.  Maybe  some  of  us  who  are  adoptive 
parents  are  second  best.  It  may  well  be— but 
certainly  it  is  better  than  an  orphanage. 

And  there  are  some  of  us  who  could  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  inside  of  these  places 
can  be.  And  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
in  what  the  system  is  today  than  there  was 
even  30  years  ago. 
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So  I  realize  the  Minister  has  had  a  hard 
decision,  and  that  there  is  no  question  here 
that  any  of  us  want  to  be  particularly  hard 
on  the  natural  parents.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
whether  who  is  suffering,  the  natural  parent 
or  the  adoptive  parents,  it  is  what  about  the 
child?  And  an  adopted  child  cannot  be  used 
like  a  lacrosse  ball  doing  a  grand  bounce 
here  to  there  and  everywhere.  From  what  I 
have  learned  of  mental  health  as  applied  to 
adopting  children,  the  very  best  you  can  do 
is  arrange  to  take  the  child  straight  from  the 
hospital  to  the  adoptive  home. 

I  know  a  number  of  people  who  have 
adopted  children,  and  incidentally,  I  can  tell 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  have  a 
high  respect  for  the  adoption  facilities  that 
we  have,  certainly  those  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

I  cannot  personally  speak  for  every  chil- 
dren's aid  in  this  province;  but  certainly  the 
province  has  a  relatively  good  reputation  as 
the  adoptive  procedures  are  at  the  present 
time  in  1969.  But  I  know  for  a  fact,  or  from 
experience,  that  other  people,  who  have  had 
a  child  who  has  been  in  a  number  of  foster 
homes  and  then  finally  adopted,  that  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  raising  the  child  and 
getting  the  newly  adopted  child  to  settle 
down. 

I  have  known  parents  who  have  adopted— 
in  one  particular  instance,  two  children— and 
the  one  that  has  been  through  a  number  of 
foster  homes  has  had  more  difficulty  in  settling 
down. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  an  emotional 
issue,  and  the  members  in  the  NDP  have 
made  some  emotional  speeches,  I  have  to  say 
to  them  that  in  the  world  as  it  is  today,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  thousands  of  children  who 
need  homes  for  whom  there  is  no  place,  unless 
we  do  have  adoptive  parents? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  you  would  support  the  nat- 
ural parent  a  little  more,  you  would  not  have 
that  many  children  to  place  for  adoption. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
]>orough  West  says  that  if  we  supported  nat- 
ural parents  more,  we  would  not  have  this 
problem.  It  may  well  be  that  a  society  changes 
and  our  society  may  be  different  30  or  40 
>  ears  from  now  and  that  the  unmarried  mother 
will  keep  the  illegitimate  child.  It  may  well 
be,  but  I  rather  question  that  this  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  child  in  a  society  as  it  is  today. 
I  would  seriously  question  that  argument.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  answers,  but  I  would  very 
much  question  that  argument.  When  I  was 


speaking  on  this  matter  before  I  stated  that  I 
was  of  the  impression  that  in  the  courts  the 
judges  leaned  over  backwards  to  see  that  the 
child  stayed  with  the  natural  mother  or  in 
some  cases  with  the  natural  parents.  I  have 
known  instances  where  the  children's  aid 
society  has  attempted  to  obtain  wardships  and 
the  courts  have  said  no.  My  own  personal 
opinion  of  some  situations  was  that  many  chil- 
dren would  have  been  better  off  with  the  care 
of  the  children's  aid  because  the  law  has  been 
so  strict  that  a  child  almost  needed  to  be 
completely  abandoned  before  the  children's 
aids  are  allowed  to  move  in. 

And  so  when  we  are  asked  to  make  a  hard 
decision,  whom  do  you  befieve— the  judges, 
the  politicians  or  the  children's  aid?  Well,  none 
are  perfect  but  I  would  lean  to  believe  the 
children's  aid  advice.  Certainly  many  of  our 
judges,  some  of  them  very  able,  were  bom 
and  raised  in  a  day  and  age  where  things  have 
completely  changed  and  the  judges  themselves 
are  hidebound  by  law  as  it  is  and  because 
many  of  them  do  not  desire  to  see  it  changed. 
I  have  disagreed  vdth  the  Minister  on  many 
occasions  and  on  many  issues,  but  I  will  say 
to  the  Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  one  issue  that  he  could  have 
avoided  by  doing  nothing— by  not  doing  a 
thing— and  he  has  had  the  courage  of  taking 
what  I  think  is  good  advice  and  bringing  in 
this  bill. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  the  way  the 
bill  was,  before  this  amendment  was  brought 
in,  the  natural  mother  did  have  a  30- day  right 
of  appeal  against  a  court  order.  I  think  that 
was  there  anyway  under  almost  any  court 
order.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  spelled  out  in 
the  amendment  and  I  would  support  it,  but 
we  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  to  make  a  decision.  We 
cannot  allow  a  child  to  be  left  in  limbo,  as 
the  Mugford  decision  leaves  the  child  and  I 
hope  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
Parkdale,  I  have  endeavoured  to  drain  the 
issue— as  he  has— of  any  emotion.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  emotional  issue,  but  since 
apparently  we  are  not  allowed  to  deal  in 
emotional  terms,  as  said  by  the  member  for 
Parkdale  on  this  issue,  without— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  not  stopping  you.  I  just 
gave  my  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —without  destroying  the 
validity  of  what  we  are  saying,  I  am  going  to 
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say  to  the  Minister  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  House  when  he  in- 
troduced this  particular  amendment.  The  first 
thing  which  has  struck  me  when— it  probably 
has  been  said  before— I  did  read  the  amend- 
ment is,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  a  repetition  of  the  Mugford  case.  You  have 
ruled  it  out  completely.  What  you  have  in- 
serted is  a  continuing  appeal  procedure  and 
you  have  tied  it  completely  to  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  original  hearing  took 
place  and  then  appeal  from  that  decision. 

It  is  quite  true  that  further  on  in  the 
amendment  you  have  used  the  phrase  that 
on  an  appeal  under  section  36,  it  can  be  a 
hearing  de  nova.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
what  a  hearing  de  nova  within  30  days  after 
the  original  decision  has  been  made  is,  I  will 
explain:  It  means  that  it  simply  does  not  give 
an  opportunity  for  changed  circumstances  to 
lead  to  a  change  of  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  wants  to  make  the  application.  You  are 
tying  the  person  to  the  original  circumstances 
for  practical  purposes  under  which  the  original 
order  was  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  will 
realize  that  under  the  procedures  that  are  set 
out,  there  is  also  the  alternative  of  an  applica- 
tion to  terminate  Crown  wardship,  at  which 
time  on  that  application  any  change  of  cir- 
cumstances could  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  understand  that,  but  my 
problem  with  the  amendment  is  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Mugford  case,  the 
Mugford  case  can  never  repeat  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.   He  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Unless  the  supreme 
court  rules  on  it  again. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well,  hope  to  heaven 
they  do,  sir.  With  all  due  respect  they  must- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  do  not  know  quite  how 
to  communicate  with  the  Minister.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  occasions  where  there  has 
been  a  problem  that  we  wanted  to  deal  with 
and  we  pass  a  law  which  appears  to  be  deal- 
ing with  that  situation,  and  in  fact  it  does 
not  deal  with  it. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Mugford  case  are 
very  simple.  There  was  a  change  in  circum- 
stances which  took  place  in  March  1968.  That 
was  roughly  five  months  after  the  Crown 
wardship  order  was  made  in  October  1967. 
It  was  that  change  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  Miss  Mugford  consulting  a  lawyer  and 
taking  her  appeal  through  the  courts,  because 


she  was  about  three  weeks  late  in  advising 
the  children's  aid  society. 

She  was  prompt  in  advising  the  children's 
aid  society,  but  she  was  three  weeks  late  in 
asking  the  children's  aid  society  to  return  her 
child  to  her  because  three  weeks  earlier  the 
child  had  been  placed  out  for  adoption- 
placed  in  the  prospective  adopting  parents' 
home.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Minister  to 
make  provision  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
that  event  occurs— that  is  if  the  child  is  placed 
in  the  home  of  prospective  adopting  parents- 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Minister  that  the 
mother  be  notified  and  that  she  then  has  a 
30-day  period  to  finally  make  up  her  mind 
whether  or  not  her  circumstances  at  that  time 
will  permit  her  to  take  the  case  to  the  court? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  amendment  which 
you  have  introduced  accomplishes  that  pur- 
pose. I  think  what  you  have  tied  your  amend- 
ment to  is  a  series  of  appeal  procedures  based, 
in  substance,  on  the  same  set  of  facts,  and  as 
one  lady  who  telephoned  me  about  this,  and 
then  sent  me  some  information  about  her 
own  circumstances,  said: 

Will  they  not  give  a  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  her  mind— one  opportunity 
to  change  her  mind?  Not  to  take  a  series  of 
appeals  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  original  order  was  war- 
ranted, but  to  allow  the  person  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back  to  the  court  and  simply 
say,  "Look,  the  circumstances  have  changed. 
They  are  not  the  same  ones  on  which  the 
original  judgement  was  based,  and  I  want 
to  put  this  case  before  the  court  and  I  want 
the  court  to  make  the  decision." 

We  have  tried,  within  the  compass  of  the 
Mugford  case,  to  come  up  with  what  we 
have  expected  to  be  a  reasonable  amendment 
to  meet  that  situation,  and  the  Minister  has 
not  done  so.  The  point  is  that  in  all  the 
advice  that  the  Minister  has  taken,  I  do  think 
he  has  taken  advice  from  the  children's  aid 
societies.  Obviously,  he  has  taken  advice 
from  his  advisory  committee  because  he  said, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  that  final  advice 
from  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Minister 
that  led  him  to  introduce  the  bill  which  he 
originally  introduced.  But  he  has  not  con- 
sulted any  of  the  persons  who  were  involved 
in  it.  He  has  not  consulted  any  of  the 
mothers  who  lost  the  rights  to  have  their 
child,  then  appeared  to  have  won  it  again  in 
the  supreme  court  and  now  to  have  it  taken 
away.  And  the  lady  to  whom  I  referred  sent 
me  these  notes  about  it.  She  said  that  the 
adoption  bill  as  is,  that  is  before  any  appeal— 
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but   I    assume    that   with   even   this    limited 
appeal  should  feel  the  same  way: 

Is  heavily  prejudiced  against  the  unwed 
mother  who  is,  after  all,  not  an  object  to 
be  punished  but  a  human  being;  who, 
whatever  her  circumstances,  still  cares 
deeply  what  happens  to  her  child.  The 
children's  aid  society  has  always  main- 
tained that  there  is  only  one  solution  to 
the  unwed  mother's  problem,  to  give  the 
baby  up  for  adoption. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber believe  that  statement? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Let  me  go  on,  let  me 
complete  the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Do  you  believe  that 
statement?  Does  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  believe  that  statement? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  telling  you  what  a 
person  who  has  had  the  experience— which 
neither  you  nor  I  have— expresses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  doubting  her 
position,  I  am  asking,  what  do  you  think 
about  that  as  a  statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Having  talked  to  this  par- 
ticular person,  I  happen  to  believe  that  this, 
in  her  circumstances,  is  a  justifiable  state- 
ment. That  is  what  she  believes  and  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  if  you  think  it  is  important- 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  are  prepared  to 
make  a  generality. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
are  making  a  generality. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Let  me  complete  the 
statement.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
response  from  the  Minister,  because,  as  I 
said  before  I  referred  to  this  statement,  the 
Minister  had  not  consulted  any  of  the  un- 
wed mothers.  And  when  I  introduce  the 
statement  of  one  who  telephoned  me,  he 
wants  me  to  generalize  about  it.  It  is  exactly 
the  point. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  not  consulted  any 
unwed  mothers  to  know  whether  that  state- 
ment is  true  any  more  than  I  do  as  a  general 
proposition,  and  that  is  what  is  wrong.  That 
is  what  the  court  said.  The  court  said,  "You 
have  made  a  mistake."  Do  you  understand? 
Do  you  understand  that  the  court  said  in  the 
Mugford  case,  that  you  made  a  mistake? 
Thirteen  judges  said  it. 

Mr.  Brown:  That  is  what  they  cannot 
stand.  They  have  got  to  be  right. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  the  Minister  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  that.  He  has  brought  in 
a  bill  and  he  was  not  going  to  give  the 
appeal,  and  now,  because  there  has  been 
some  pressure  to  introduce  an  appeal,  he  has 
introduced  an  attentuated  form  which  does 
not  deal  with  the  Mugford  case.  How  can  I 
make  it  more  plain?  The  Minister  made  a 
mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  does  deal  with  the 
Mugford  case. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  is  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  which  does  not  deal  with 
the  Mugford  case,  what  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  amendment  does 
deal  with  the  Mugford  case.  Period. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  a  totally  negative  way. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  does  not  deal  with  it. 
Let  me  ask  the  Minister  this:  In  mid-March, 
the  Mugford  child  was  placed  for  adoption. 
The  children's  aid  society  was  notified  on 
April  10,  that  Miss  Mugford,  because  of 
intervening  changing  circumstances  permitted 
her  to  make  the  request,  after  a  very  diffi- 
cult period  for  her,  and  the  reply  was,  "No, 
you  are  too  late,  because  three  weeks  ago  the 
child  was  placed  out  for  adoption." 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  once  the  event 
had  taken  place,  and  the  child  was  placed 
for  adoption  and  the  notice  was  given,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  come  again  to  the 
court.  That  is  correct.  Therefore,  she  is  not 
able  to  change  her  mind  about  it. 

For  the  record  I  just  want  to  place  the 
position  of,  particularly  in  my  judgement,  a 
very  intelligent  person,  who  is  now  a  student 
at  one  of  the  universities,  she  is  now  a 
woman  of  26,  and  her  child  is  five  years  old 
and  is  with  the  mother,  and  she  called  to 
relate  to  me  what  her  experience  was.  I  put 
it  to  you  that  this  is  an  experience  which 
this  lady  tells  me  is  repeated  time  and  time 
again   and   she   says: 

Had  she  the  time  or  had  I  the  time  to 
do  it,  there  were  several  persons  whom 
she  knew  in  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  pressures. 

She  said: 

They  take  girls  who  are  upset  by  the 
situation,  and  drum  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  must  give  up  their  babies,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  case  they  might  get 
attached  to  them.  These  girls  are  not 
given  a  chance  to  get  over  the  trauma  of 
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their  situation,  stabilize  themselves  and 
seriously  consider  whether  or  not  they 
could,  or  should,  keep  their  child.  The 
children's  aid  society  does  not  attempt  to 
help  girls  find  other  viable  solutions  to 
the  problem.  They  never  seriously  attempt 
to  help  a  girl  who  could,  and  often  should, 
keep  her  child. 

A  girl  is  exploited  when  she  is  at  her 
lowest  emotional  ebb,  and  encouraged  to 
give  up  her  child,  which  she  might  not  do 
if  other  alternatives  were  presented  to  her. 
She  is  made  to  feel  that  if  she  keeps  her 
child,  the  problems  will  be  insurmount- 
able. This  simply  is  not  true  in  many  cases. 
I  know  of  several  girls,  pressured  into 
giving  up  their  child,  who  have  deeply  re- 
gretted it  ever  since,  especially  when  three 
or  four  months  later,  they  realize  they 
could  keep  the  baby  and  want  to. 

When  my  daughter  was  born  I  decided 
to  keep  her.  I  was  in  an  excellent  position 
to  do  so,  but  I  had  to  fight  like  anything 
against  the  children's  aid  and  others  who 
did  their  darnedest  to  convince  me  I  was 
wrong.  It  is  easy  to  break  down  under 
such  pressure.  A  nurse  in  the  hospital  at 
that  time  came  to  me  and  said  I  should 
do  as  I  planned  to,  no  matter  what. 

I  could  go  on  for  several  pages  concern- 
ing people  I  know  who  have  been  pres- 
sured. I  am  26  now,  my  daughter  is  five, 
and  I  am  glad  I  kept  her.  It  has  not  been 
all  that  difiicult.  The  unwed  mother  is  a 
human  being,  she  has  the  right  to  be  noti- 
fied of  impending  adoption  of  her  child 
and  the  right  to  change  her  mind  once 
she  is  away  from  those  intent  on  punishing 
her  by  denying  her  the  right  to  have  the 
child. 

She  goes  on: 

I  would  suggest  that  information  regard- 
ing legal  aid  to  make  appeals  be  provided 
for  the  unmarried  mother,  and  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  children's  aid  change 
its  negative  one-solution  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  am  willing  to  speak  to  any  one 
of  you  who  objects  to  Mr.  Renwick's  pro- 
posal. Some  of  you  need  to  think  a  little 
seriously  about  such  things  before  legislat- 
ing on  them.  I  support  Mr.  Renwick's  pro- 
posal as  do  many  I  have  spoken  with.  We 
have  been  there  and  we  know  what  it  is 
like.  Mr.  Robarts  does  not.  The  first  step 
might  be  to  talk  to  the  many  girls  who  have 
been  exploited  by  the  children's  aid  and 
our  adoption  laws  have  suffered  hell  because 
of  it. 


I  simply  give  you  the  views  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  very  intelligent  lady  in  the 
society  who  is  faced  witli  the  problem  and 
who  is,  as  I  said,  at  present  a  student  in  one 
of  the  universities  in  the  province. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somehow  or  other,  if 
the  view  of  persons  such  as  the  lady  to  whom 
I  have  referred— and  I  am  quite  happy  to  give 
the  Minister  the  name  of  the  lady  concerned, 
as  she  would  want  me  to— reflects  the  result, 
in  the  opinion  of  girls  who  are  faced  with 
being  unwed  mothers,  about  the  pressures  and 
the  lack  of  alternatives  and  the  lack  of  choices 
with  which  they  are  faced,  then  I  say  to  the 
Minister,  very  clearly,  that  the  Mugford  case 
reflects  exactly  that  situation  again. 

Therefore,  we  have,  I  believe,  two  situations 
which  are  identical,  because  the  Mugford 
Crown  wardship  was  made  on  October  26, 
which  was  21  days  after  the  child  was  born, 
at  the  very  point  in  time  when  this  lady  says 
a  girl  is  at  her  emotional  ebb.  She  is  sub- 
jected to  pressures  which  suggest  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  alternative  and  the 
Crown  wardship  is  established. 

As  I  read  the  Minister's  amendment,  all  it 
really  provides  is  the  30-day  period  from  that 
Crown  wardsliip.  There  may  be,  within  the 
framework  of  the  language  that  he  has  used, 
the  possibility  that  for  three,  four  or  five 
months  afterwards,  that  action  can  be  taken 
provided  the  children's  aid  society  has  not 
placed  the  child  for  adoption.  But  the  unwed 
mother  does  not  have  any  control  over  that. 

It  may  be  the  next  day  after  the  Crown 
wardship;  it  may  be  six  months  later;  it  may 
be  three  or  four  years  later.  And  during  that 
time,  because  of  the  Minister's  amendment— 
of  course,  in  the  original  amendment  that 
came  in,  the  mother  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  ter- 
minating the  wardsliip. 

That  is  entirely  chance.  It  would  be  as  I 
say,  the  30-day  period  or  it  could  be  two, 
three  or  four  years.  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
Minister  is  that  that  period  of  time  should  be 
determined  and  she  should  be  notified  of  it 
when  the  child  is  placed  for  adoption,  and 
notice  of  intention  has  been  given.  Then  the 
mother  should  be  notified  of  it.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  end  of  that  period,  she 
should  say,  "I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  the  decision  has  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  myself  or  in  favour  of  the  prospective 
parents;  I  am  going  to  re-assess  my  situation 
and  I  am  going  to  decide  whether  or  not  I 
can  go  to  the  court  and  persuade  the  court  to 
terminate  the  wardsliip." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  within  that  kind  of 
framework,  it  would  make  very  good  sense  to 
us  in  the  Legislature  to  provide  basically  for 
the  Mugford  case.  Not  very  much  more.  That 
is  the  period  of  time  after— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  using  the  Mugford  case,  wliich  is 
not  relevant  to  the  proposition  that  he  putj 
forward.  Tlie  decision  of  the  Mugford  case— 
and  the  hon.  member  as  a  lawyer,  would  read 
the  decision  of  the  judges— the  decision  found 
a  certain  specific  thing  which  the  legislation 
provided  for. 

They  found  that  the  mother  was  not  un- 
mindful of  her  parental  duties,  had  not  de- 
serted the  child.  Therefore,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  law,  as  the  statute  had  it, 
the  mother  was  entitled  to  the  return  of  the 
child.  They  did  not  go  into  the  question  of 
the  examination  of  the  home,  or  any  of  those 
details.  That  was  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  is  not! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  sorry.  I  had  not 
intended  to  throw  the  member  off.  He  was 
talking  about  the  procedure  of  giving  the 
natural  mother  notice  of  the  intention  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  was  a  double  part 
to  the  decision.  Let  us  be  perfectly  clear.  It 
was  not  a  procedural  game  that  was  played, 
it  was  tied  up  on  its  merits.  Right.  iTie  de- 
cision was  made  on  its  merits  by  the  court  of 
appeal  and  supported  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  supporting  the  decision  of  Judge 
Honeywell  and  reversing  the  decision  of  Judge 
Good  in  the  juvenile  and  family  court,  on  the 
merits  under  section  36  which  says: 

Where  a  parent  has  abandoned  or  de- 
serted his  child  or  has  allowed  his  child  to 
be  brought  up  by  another  person  at  that 
person's  expense  or  by  a  children's  aid 
society  for  such  time  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the 
parent  was  unmindful  of  his  parental  duties, 
the  judge  shall  not  make  an  order  for  ths 
delivery  of  the  child  to  the  parent  unless 
the  parent  satisfies  the  judge  that,  having 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  he  is  a 
fit  person  to  have  custody  of  the  child. 

Under  section  35,  which  the  Minister  is  re- 
pealing, even  in  the  negative  legalese  of  the 
language  of  that  section,  the  "unless"  clause 
was  a  positive,  affirmative  finding  of  the  court 
that,  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  she,  Sylvia  Mugford,  is  a  fit  person  to 


have  the  custody  of  tiie  child.  That  is  what 
they  determined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  de- 
termined the  first  part.  They  determined  that 
there  had  been  no  desertion  and  that  she  was 
not  unmindful,  that  is  what  they  determined. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  They  determined  that 
there  was  no  desertion  because  they  deter- 
mined that  Judge  Good  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  They  determined  that  she 
was  not  unmindful  of  her  duty  they  went  on, 
in  accordance  with  tliat  section,  to  affirma- 
tively find  that  she  was  a  fit  person,  having 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  child. 

So  it  was  quite  open  to  the  court,  even  if 
tliey  had  found  that  Sylvia  Mugford  had  not 
abandoned  or  deserted  her  child,  which  tliey 
did  find  and  they  went  to  a  great  length, 
because  they  had  to  specifically  tell  Judge 
Good  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  understanding 
of  what  those  phrases  meant  in  the  context  of 
this  section.  He  went  on  to  say  that  on  this 
question  of  whether  she  was  or  she  was  not 
unmindful  of  her  parental  duties,  the  court 
had  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  it  because  that 
was  the  basis  of  Judge  Good's  decision. 

The  court,  using  that  section,  established 
the  other  affirmative  proposition.  That  is  that 
Sylvia  Mugford,  having  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  child,  was  a  fit  person  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  child.  That  is  my  judge- 
ment. Because  of  the  Minister's  interjection, 
I  turned  to  that  to  point  out  that  it  was  not 
some  kind  of  a  negative  procedural  game 
where  they  might  have  found  one  thing  and 
they  might  have  found  something  else.  Be- 
cause the  essential  question  was  that  they 
decided,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  that  child, 
having  regard  to  the  child's  welfare,  that  the 
child  be  returned  to  the  natural  mother. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  made  the  point 
that  the  judges  seem  to  tend  to  favour  the 
natural  mother.  Judges  in  this  particular  area 
of  law  over  many,  many  years  reflect  in  a 
very  real  sense  what  people  believe  to  be  the 
case;  that  on  balance  the  natural  mother's 
right,  if  it  is  in  the  child's  interest,  is 
paramount.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  which 
makes  us  believe  that  somehow  or  other  tliat 
is  an  incorrect  proposition  for  our  society. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it.  I  am  saying 
to  the  Minister  that  the  reason  the  bill  is 
before  us  is  the  Mugford  case.  If  the  Minister 
wants   to  legislate   the  Mugford  case  totally 
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out  of  existence,  which  was  his  original  bill 
as  presented,  all  right,  that  is  one  under- 
standable role.  But  if  he  wants  to  provide 
a  limited  period  of  time,  in  order  to  provide 
for  balancing  the  natural  concern  of  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents,  and  the  private 
rights  of  the  natural  mother  of  the  child,  and 
have  it  within  a  time  compass  and  deal  with 
the  Mugford  case  to  provide  a  situation 
where  that  cannot  be  repeated— or  where  the 
Mugford  case  can  be  repeated  but  within  a 
limited  time  context  so  that  it  will  not  be 
an  open-end  right— then  I  think  that  he  has 
got  to  withdraw  this  amendment  and  adopt 
the  kind  of  amendment  which  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  placed 
earlier  when  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  House. 

Can  I  ask  the  Minister  whether  he  con- 
siders that  there  is  anything  so  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  amendment  which  we  pro- 
pose; that  it,  at  least,  has  the  benefit  of 
covering  the  Mugford  situation  in  a  reason- 
ably adequate  way  having  regard  to  the 
balancing  of  interests  which  is  required.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  he  cannot  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  accept  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  feel:  "We  dealt  specifically  with 
the  problem.  We  have  recognized  the  legiti- 
mate position  of  persons  in  the  position  of 
Miss  Mugford".  We  do  not  just  turn  around 
and  say  that  13  judges  of  the  courts  were 
wrong,  and  we  do  not  just  say  that  we  are 
so  right  about  our  public  policies  that  we 
should  not  take  into  account  what  has  come 
out  in  the  Mugford  case,  and  certainly  if 
what  the  lady  whose  remarks  I  put  on  the 
record  a  few  minutes  ago  is  right,  if  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine 
is  right,  surely  there  is  an  area  for  making 
that  kind  of  adjustment  in  this  statute. 

I  ask  the  Minister:  Is  there  something  fun- 
damentally wrong  with  what  we  are  proposing 
that  makes  him  feel  that  he  must  stick  to  his 
version  of  what  this  appeal  should  be?  Or  is 
his  version  of  this  appeal  just  a  grudging 
reaction  by  him  and  his  advisors  to  the 
pressure  which  has  come  on  since  he  intro- 
duced his  bill?  What  is  wrong  with  the 
procedure  which  we  propose? 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  that 
I  should  ask  that  question.  I  believe  the  Min- 
ister is  fully  aware  of  what  the  terms  of  our 
proposed  amendment  were.  I  think  perhaps  I 
had  better  put  it  on  the  record  so  that  the 
record  will  show  exactly  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween what  the  Minister  is  proposing  and 
what  we  are  proposing. 

Had  the  Minister  not  intervened  with  his 
amendment,   we   were   going  to   move,   that 


sub-clause  1  of  clause  1,  of  Bill  243,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965,  be 
amended  as  follows:  Subsection  1,  of  section 
31,  of  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965,  read  as 
follows: 

1.  Subject  to  subsection  3,  where  a  child 
has  been  committed  as  a  ward  of  the 
Crown,  the  children's  aid  society  having 
the  care  of  the  child,  or  a  parent  of  the 
child,  may  apply  to  a  judge  for  an  order 
terminating  the  Crown  wardship  at  any 
time  up  to  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  the  director  has  given  notice  by 
registered  mail  addressed  to  the  parent 
at  the  last  address  of  the  parent  known  to 
the  director,  advising  the  parent  that 
written  notice  of  intention  to  adopt  the 
child  has  been  received  from  the  person 
in  whose  house  the  child  is  residing,  and 
if  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  termination 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  he  shall 
order  that  the  Crown  wardship  be  termin- 
ated. 

And  further  that  sub-clause  2  of  clause  1  of 
Bill  243,  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  pro- 
posed subsection  3  of  section  31,  the  words: 

Except  pursuant  to  an  application  under 
subsection  1,  commenced  during  the  30- 
day  period  provided  therein. 

So  that  the  proposed  subsection  3  would  read 

as  follows: 

Where  a  child  has  been  committed  as  a 
ward  of  the  Crown,  the  order  under  clause 
(c)  of  section  25,  shall,  subject  to  section 
34,  remain  in  effect,  and  the  Crown  ward- 
ship shall  not  be  terminated  where  the 
child  has  been  placed  in  the  home  of  a 
person  who  has  given  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  adopt  the  child,  and  the  child 
is  residing  in  the  home,  until  an  adoption 
order  is  made  under  part  4,  except  pur- 
suant to  an  application  under  subsection  1, 
commenced  during  the  30-day  period  pro- 
vided therein. 

I  put  it  on  the  record  and  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  respond  to  that  question:  Why 
is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  brings  within  its  ambit  the  very 
situation  which  has  been  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  by  the  judgement  in  the 
protracted  proceedings  in  the  Mugford  case 
and  have  it  deal  specifically  with,  and  pro- 
vide a  solution  to,  that  problem— but  provid- 
ing a  solution  within  a  specified  period  of 
time  which  would  give  the  opportunity  for 
this  question  to  be  decided  initially  at  an 
appropriate  time  and  in  a  way  which  I  hope 
would  avoid  excessive  appeals  to  the  court. 
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or  rushed  appeals  to  the  court,  and  would 
provide  an  opportunity— as  the  lady  to  whom 
I  have  referred  and  as  obviously  Miss  Mug- 
ford  felt— an  opportunity  to  change  her  mind 
at  a  particular  point  in  time,  and  deal  with 
the  problem  in  that  way? 

Would  the  Minister  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  and  his 
associate  in  the  same  party,  whose  language 
is  that  I  "grudgingly"  brought  this  amendment 
in;  I  have  not  grudgingly  brought  in  any- 
thing. I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
making  clear  to  the  unmarried  mother,  and 
those  concerned,  what  her  rights  are.  And  if 
they  were  there,  but  unknown,  it  is  fit  and 
proper  that  they  be  spelled  out  where  they 
can  be  seen  and  this  I  have  done.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  amendment  has  done  this  for- 
tuitous thing;  it  has  delineated  this  30-day 
period  because  it  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  a  notice  of  intent  dur- 
ing that  period— intention  to  adopt— will  not 
have  any  significance. 

I  have  considered  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
member  not  only  after  he  had  made  it,  but 
I  think,  if  I  recall  correctly,  it  was  one  of  the 
ideas  that  also  entered  my  mind  in  trying  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  seemed 
so  simple  that  you  say,  well,  before  you  take 
the  step  you  give  notice.  But  then  you  come 
to  deal  with  the  complete  ramifications  of 
such  a  simple  procedure  of  7,000  such  cases 
or  reopening— and  I  shall  use  language  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  used 
—reopening  the  anguish  of  the  mother  who, 
having  gone  through  one  traumatic  stage  of 
her  life,  will  be  called  upon  perhaps  to  relive 
it  all  over  again  and  come  to— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  But  by  now  she  can 
cope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —an  agonizing  decision. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  She  can  cope  better  at 
that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  She  may  or  she  may 
not.  The  wounds  may  have  healed;  time  may 
have  brought  about  its  cure,  and  suddenly 
she  is  reminded  by  virtue  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's suggestion  to  use  registered  mail— and 
I  am  amazed  that  when  he  is  dealing  with 
such  a  fundamental  human  right  that  he 
would  think  such  a  thing  as  a  registered  let- 
ter to  the  last  known  address  would  be  sufii- 
cient.  I  was  confronted  with  determining  if 
notice  were  to  be  given,   how  would  it  be 


given.  Certainly  I  have  never  accepted  the 
concept  of  a  registered  letter  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  human  rights.  I  am  sure  if 
I  were  to  bring  in  an  amendment  whereby 
the  notice  of  the  hearing  for  the  Crown 
wardship  could  be  accomplished  by  registered 
mail,  he  would  not  go  for  that.  It  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  does  not  know 
the  processes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  just 
let  me  respond  to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  About  the  notice:  I  sup- 
pose a  registered  mail  notice  is  a  cold  docu- 
ment, but  surely  in  Miss  Mugford's  case  it 
would  have  been  better  than  no  notice— so 
that  she  would  have  known  on  March  15 
that  an  event  had  occurred  which  precluded 
her,  and  will  preclude  persons  in  the  future, 
from  taking  any  steps.  There  must  be  some 
way  in  which  a  person  can  be  notified  with- 
out us  saying  it  is  an  inhuman  way  of 
notifying. 

In  many  instance,  the  children's  aid 
societies,  if  they  are  adequately  operating,  in 
the  Minister's  department,  will  know  where 
the  parent  is.  It  is  just  a  convenient  way  of 
saying  for  practical  purposes:  "Well,  all  right. 
If,  in  some  circumstances,  you  cannot  find 
the  person,  then  there  is  some  way  in  which 
you  can  justify  not  having  contacted  the 
person  to  give  her  notice  of  her  rights,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  it  is  a  wrongful 
way  of  giving  information.*' 

Is  it  not  right  that  it  is  better  for  a  person 
to  receive  a  registered  notice  terminating  her 
right,  or  advising  her  that  within  30  days 
it  will  be  terminated,  than  to  receive  no 
notice  at  all?  And  have  to  do  what  Miss 
Mugford  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  may  say  this,  I  believe 
that  the  best  route  is  the  one  we  have  taken. 
There  is  a  hearing  for  the  Crown  wardship, 
and  the  parent  will  have  been  counselled  by 
the  children's  aid  society  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  certainly  at  the  time  of  birth. 
Whatever  the  circumstances  of  that  young 
lady's  particular  situation  may  have  been,  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  but  I  do  not 
accept  as  evidence,  as  the  hon.  member  who 
read  it  said,  that  that  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  children's  aid  societies  in  general.  I  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that,  in  1968,  some  1,500 
women  received  counselling  by  dhildren's  aid 
societies,  and  that  indicates  an  attitude  which 
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is  completely  contradictory  to  what  has  been 
said  in  that  letter. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Who  does  that  council 
consist  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  I  say— and  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  and  he  not  only  did  not 
hear  me,  he  did  not  listen  to  me— when  one 
third  of  unmarried  mothers,  I  believe,  keep 
their  children  within  this  province,  when  we 
have  just  under  6,000  on  family  benefit,  all 
of  these  figures  indicate  that,  within  this 
province,  we  are  developing  a  society  in 
which  all  of  the  elements— natural,  adoptive 
and  the  interest  of  the  child— are  brought  to 
bear. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  we  have  this 
kind  of  legislation,  if  the  kind  of  notice 
which  we  envisage  is  given  to  the  parent 
so  that  she  is  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  any  action  that  might  be  taken— and  surely 
I  cannot  envisage  a  recognized  children's 
aid  society  being  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  mother  at  the  time  the  Crown  wardship 
must  be  fully  aware— if  she  is  given  notice 
and  if  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
final  determination  and  the  fact  that  only 
such  a  small  percentage  are  brought  into 
Crown  wardship  on  the  first  hearing,  ten  per 
cent,  indicates  the  attitude  of— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  significantly  large 
percentage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  a  significantly 
large  number.  But  it  is  not  a  significant 
percentage.  Not  the  emphasis  that  some  of 
the- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Talk  about  processing  children! 

Hon,  Mr.  Yaremko:  —some  of  the  hon. 
member's  associates  were  putting  on  it.  We 
have  come  to  the  considered  position  that  to 
have  all  of  the  agony  and  all  of  the  decisions 
to  be  made  at  the  early  stages  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  of  those  concerned. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Minister  clear  this  up  for  me?  I  noted, 
when  he  referred  to  the  transcript  of  the 
evidence  when  I  interjected,  that  there  was 
some  hesitancy,  and  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
transcript  of  evidence. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  transcripts  of 
evidence.  But  there  was  the  application.  The 
child  was  born  on  October  5,  1967— and  then 
there  was  the  application,  and  the  order  for 
Crown  wardship  was  made  on  October  26, 


1967.  Is  the  Minister  referring  to  the  tran- 
script of  evidence  of  tliat  original  hearing 
under  which  the  Crown  wardship  was  estab- 
hshed.  And,  if  so,  I  think  it  would  be  most 
helpful  if  the  substance  of  it  were  put  on 
the  record  so  that  we  can  understand  what 
the  circumstances  were,  and  the  extent  to 
which  Miss  Mugford  was  entitled  to  put  her 
position— the  extent  to  which  any  counselling 
or  advice,  that  the  record  would  show,  had 
been  given  her,  that  the  record  would  show 
that  the  alternatives  available  to  her  were 
made  known  to  her,  and  that  she  clearly 
understood  what  her  position  was. 

Now,  tliat  I  think  is  very  important,  be- 
cause I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  within 
21  days  of  the  birth  of  a  child  to  an  un- 
married girl  or  woman  that  the  person 
within  21  days  without  very,  very  sym- 
pathetic, expert  counselling  by  qualified 
people,  is  really  going  to  have  a  range  of 
options  to  her. 

Or  is  the  Minister  perhaps  confused  in  his 
dealing  with  the  transcript  of  evidence  a  year 
later  when,  having  been  told  that  she  could 
not  get  her  child  back,  she  then  started  in 
the  process  under  section  35,  and  went  back 
to  Judge  Good  and  he  gave  his  reasoned 
decisions,  which  again  were  upset  by  Judge 
Honeywell  in  the  county  court,  and  leading 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  court  proceedings.  Is  it 
that  second  transcript  of  evidence  a  year 
later  that  he  is  referring  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  referring,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  first  transcript  of  evidence, 
the  hearing  for  the  Crown  wardship,  which 
leads  me  to  the  point  that  the  emphasis  of 
our  department  will  be  on  two  things.  We 
will  have  this  legalistic  procedure,  but  we 
will  continue  our  efforts— and  we  must  have 
had  some  measure  of  success  in  view  of  the 
figures  that  I  have  given— to  ensure  that  the 
children's  aid  societies  are  giving  the  kind  of 
counselling  that  their  professional  standards 
demand.  I  may  say  that  the  Ottawa  children's 
aid  society  has  been  certified  or  accepted  by 
the  child  welfare  league  of  America. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches-Wood- 
bine would  be  familiar  with  that  organization, 
and  they  have  received  accredited  member- 
ship, or  whatever  the  procedure  is,  which  indi- 
cates that  they  must  be  living  up  to  the  stan- 
dards which  have  been  set  forth.  I  would 
imagine  that  an  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
type  of  notice  that  we  would  develop  is  that 
all  children's  aid  societies  will  also  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  our  department  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  parents  their  rights  and 
responsibilities    in    this    field.    I    am    hopeful 
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about  a  combination  of  a  recognition  of  rights 
by  the  parents,  the  counselling  by  children's 
aid  societies  which  will  adhere  to  the  high 
standard,  and  an  understanding  by  our  family 
court  judges  who,  by  and  large,  have  a  major 
role  to  play  in  this  field. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister,  is  that  transcript  a 
lengthy  one?  Or  is  it  a  brief  one?  And  who 
gave  the  evidence  that  was  before  Judge  Good 
at  that  time?  Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  interested  in  either  castigating  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society  or  his  hon.  Judge  Good  or 
anybody  else.  I  am  trying  to  get  down  to  find 
out  just  what  kind  of  information  was  avail- 
able to  Judge  Good  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
made  his  decision.  I  have  not  seen  the  trans- 
script.  If  it  is  a  lengthy  one,  then  it  poses  a 
problem  and  I  have  another  solution.  If  it  is 
not  a  lengthy  one,  could  the  Minister  put  it 
on  the  record,  or  let  us  have  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  ourselves  before  proceed- 
ing with  this  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
a  lengthy  one  and  it  involves  the  testimony  of 
a  mother.  The  hearing  was  not  a  public  one 
and  the  transcript  is  not  a  public  transcript, 
so  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  to  make  it  public  at  this  time.  The 
Mugford  case  has  been  settled.  What  we  have 
to  determine  here  is  not  the  merits  of  the 
Mugford  case.  We  have  to  determine,  as  our 
o\\n  conscience  guides  us,  what  action  we  will 
take  in  the  light  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
legal  precedent  set  by  the  Mugford  case. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Deal  with  them  case-by- 
case  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chaimian,  could  I  ask 
the  Minister,  because  of  our  concern  about 
this  problem,  if  he  would  stand  down  the  bill 
and  allow  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
transcript  of  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding,  in  my  mind,  in  any  event,  just  what 
role  the  children's  aid  society  played  in  plac- 
ing the  case  before  His  Honour  Judge  Good 
who,  sitting  even  in  the  capacity  of  the  juve- 
nile and  family  court,  really  can  only  act  basi- 
cally on  the  information  which  is  presented 
to  him.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  important  to  us  that  we  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  look  at  that  transcript. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
You  can  look  at  it,  anyway! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Pardon? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Can  you  not  look  at 
it  anyway? 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  bears  on  the  point  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think  that  any 
interest  would  be  served  in  making  public  a 
transcript  of  a  case  that  has  been  settled.  We 
are  not  here  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  Mug- 
ford case.  We  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  law.  I  believe  that  the  points  the  hon. 
member  raised  were  touched  upon  at  the 
initial  hearing,  but  we  are  not  here  to  retry 
the  Mugford  case. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  know  we  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Mugford  case  has 
established  a  legal  precedent  and  what  this 
Legislature  is  called  upon  to  do,  is  decide 
whether  it  will  accept  the  legal  interpretation 
that  the  highest  court  of  the  land  has  passed 
on  a  statute  of  this  Legislature.  Or  will  we, 
in  the  light  of  that  action,  be  prepared  to  take 
action  which  will  enable  an  adoptive  proced- 
ure which  we  wish  to  see  in  effect,  actually 
take  place? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  began  some 
time  ago  by  saying  that  there  were  certain 
questions  and  perhaps  marginal  points  that 
one  would  make.  I  think  the  debate  evolved 
along  pretty  obvious  lines  in  terms  of  our 
feeling  about  the  amendment.  Could  I  end  by 
asking  the  Minister  three  or  four  very  simple 
questions  which  may  illuminate  it  further? 
Then,  perhaps  a  closing  comment:  Would  the 
Minister  be  willing  to  show  in  private  to  mem- 
bers of  this  caucus  the  transcript  of  the  initial 
wardship  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hesitant  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  yes  or 
no,  to  that.  I  say  I  do  not  believe  that  is  in 
the  best  interest  or  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  legal  position  which  we  have 
to  determine  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  could  make 
this  point  first;  that,  of  course,  it  has  a  very 
profound  universal  application.  If,  in  fact,  the 
material  presented  to  the  juvenile  court  judge 
at  the  point  of  the  original  wardship  hearing 
was  as  fonnal  and  expedient  as  one  might 
expect  it  to  be,  then  it  casts  a  reflection  on 
all  similar  wardship  hearings  across  the  prov- 
ince involving  the  ten  per  cent  of  applicants 
that  the  Minister  described. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  Mr.  Chaimian, 
and  those  of  us  in  our  caucus  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  those  hearings  are  largely  formal 
procedures— that,  in  fact,  the  children's  aid 
society  takes  a  view  which  is  relatively  super- 
ficial in  terms  of  estimating  all  the  factors 
involved. 
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The  Mugford  case  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  children's  aid  society 
apparently  did  not  have  much  feeling  for  the 
wishes  of  the  mother,  and  might  well  have 
implied  that  to  the  judge.  Let  us  face  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  nothing  is  as  strong  as  the  bond 
between  the  juvenile  court  judge  and  the 
children's  aid  society  whose  actions  he  af- 
fords and  interprets  day  in  and  day  out. 
Nothing  sinister  in  that,  but  it  is  simply  a 
reality  of  the  juvenile  court  procedure.  I 
must  admit  that  I  have  certain  suspicions 
when  the  Minister  does  not  even  wish  to 
share  the  transcript  with  men  and  women 
as  scrupulous  and  confidential  as  those  in  the 
NDP  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  accept  that 
last  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  you  were  confident  of  what 
was  in  that  original  transcript,  it  would  be  on 
the  floor  of  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  confident  of 
that  last  statement  and  I  have  had  a  personal 
experience.  I  am  judging  not  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence; I  have  judged  that  statement  on  a 
direct  relationship  that  the  hon.  member  has 
had  with  the  Mimster  of  Social  and  Family 
Services. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  say  to  you  now  to  pro- 
tect the  last  remnant  of  my  worth  over  here, 
I  have  had  no  direct  relationship  with  you 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  talking  about  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  floor  of  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member's  opinion  of  what  is  scrupulous  and 
what  mine  is  in  this  regard  are  poles  apart. 
He  proved  it  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask,  just  by  way  of  casual 
inquiry,  when  our  polarized  scrupulosity  was 
in  evidence?  What  are  you  referring  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  talking  about  cer- 
tain documents  which  came  into  your  hands 
which,  had  they  been  presented  to  me,  I 
would  never  have  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween your  concept  of  being  scrupulous  and 
my  concept. 

Mr.   Lewis:    What   documents? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  The 
Indian  documents. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  Indian  documents.   I  see. 
You  mean  the  members- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  members  of  your  branch 
who  resigned  and  gave  documentation  of 
why  they  resigned?  You  would  not  have  pre- 
sented that  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  the  way  the  hon. 
member  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  so  sorry.  So  sorry  in 
retrospect  to  have  presented  the  material 
publicly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No  morals. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  back  to  the  bill. 
Now  that  we  have  that  new  definition  of 
political  morality  finally  in  the  arena,  can  we 
get  back  to  the  biU? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  have  no  political 
morals. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  Hansard 
has  noted  that  the  Minister  of  Health  said  I 
had  no  political  morality,  let  it  be  noted  that 
it  came  from  the  Minister  of  Health,  so  that 
it  will  have  the  worth  which  the  public  would 
normally  credit  to  that  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  quite  an  appropriate 
and  true  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services,  through  you, 
sir,  when  he  says  that  he  took  no  prejudg- 
ment—in  effect,  no  value  judgment— on  the 
Mugford  child  as  to  whether  it  would  have 
been  better  in  the  adopting  home  or  with 
Sylvia  Mugford,  the  natural  parent.  He 
knows,  of  course,  that  he  is  playing  a  seman- 
tic game  with  us. 

Of  course,  he  has  taken  a  position.  He  has 
taken  a  very  unequivocal  position  and  could 
he  tell  us,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  what  it 
is  that  prompted  him  to  bring  in  an  amend- 
ment which  will  never  again  allow,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  reunion  of  mother 
and  child,  two  or  three  months  after  the 
wardship  event?  What  prompted  you  to  do 
that?  You  did  take  a  position.  You  said, 
"Sylvia  Mugford,  if  I  had  known  that  you 
could  be  reunited  with  your  child,  I  would 
never  have  allowed  it  to  happen.  Now  that 
I  know,  I  shall  cut  it  off." 

Can  you  tell  me,  out  of  curiosity,  what 
prompted  you  to  make  that  decision?  It 
seems  to  be  such  a  pretty  tough  decision  to 
have  made. 
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Mr.  Brown:  An  immoral  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  decision,  Mr. 
Chairman,  had  been  made  when  this  Legis- 
lature adopted  The  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1965  and  the  concept  of  Crown  wardship, 
whereby  the  state  assumes  the  right  and 
responsibilities  of  parents.  It  has  been  a  basic 
assumption  that  that  was  the  point  at  which 
the  right  of  the  natural  parents  had  termi- 
nated. That  had  been  the  assumption.  That 
was  what  the  legislation  provided  for. 

The  Mugford  case  proved  it  otherwise.  We 
are  taking  steps  to  put  the  legislation  where 
this  Legislature  believes  it  was  when  it  passed 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  say:  Where  one  small 
part  of  this  Legislature  believed  it  was— the 
government  part.  The  rest,  the  vast  Opposi- 
tion, did  not  think  that  that  was  the  case  at 
the  time. 

Let  me  ask  the  Minister  another  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  this  bill.  If  you 
are  reinstating  what  you  felt  to  be  in  the 
bill,  if  you  view  the  Mugford  decision  there- 
fore as,  in  effect,  an  unjust  decision,  you  are 
then  doing  it,  I  take  it,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  large  numbers  of  adopting  parents  and 
adoptable  children.  Is  that  in  effect  what  it 
is  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Can  you  tell  me,  out  of 
curiosity,  how  many  adoptions  have  taken 
place  in  the  province  of  Ontario  since  1965, 
The  Child  Welfare  Act?  Your  chairman  of 
the  branch  is  beside  you,  the  director  of  the 
branch;  she  should  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  tell  you— 25,000, 
in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Approximately  25,000  adoptions 
since  1965.  A  presentable  number.  How 
many  of  those  adoptions,  have  you  any  idea, 
were  Crown  wardship  adoptions?  How  many 
of  them  went  through  the  non-formal 
mechanism  of  voluntary,  I  am  sure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  say,  a  large 
proportion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  large  proportion.  Seventy-five 

per  cent?  Eighty  per  cent?  Through  the 
public  channels  of  wardship.  I  would  think— 
the  Minister  nods  sagely— 20,000  let  us  say, 
if  I  can  read  it  right.  Twenty  thousand  adop- 
tions through  the  Crown  wardship  process 
since   1965.   Mr.   Minister,   in  the   last  little 


while,  say  in  the  year  or  two  since  the  case 
has  been  heard,  how  many  challenges  under 
this  section  have  you  had  through  the  courts? 
The  case  has  been  public  for  some  consider- 
able time.  How  many  challenges  have  you 
had? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  know.  They 
would  be  a  very  small  number  because  I 
would  think  that  everyone  was  awaiting,  as 
we  were,  tlie— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —ultimate  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  made  on  No- 
vember 17.  We  know  that  date  very  well 
because  your  director  of  child  welfare  could 
barely  wait  to  get  her  memorandum  off  to 
you  to  have  you  change  the  legislation. 


Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:   What   date   did   you 


say.f 

Mr.  Lewis:  November  17! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh. 

Mr.  Lewis:  See  how  well  it  is  settled  in 
my  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  a  good  thing  you 
have  a  seat-mate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is.  It  is.  We  work  collec- 
tively, rather  than  in  isolation,  it  serves  good 
purposes  I  must  say. 

That  is  almost  a  month  ago.  How  many 
appeals  have  you  had  in  the  last  month  in 
this  onslaught  of  publicity,  this  onslaught  of 
publicity  about  Sylvia  Mugford?  How  many 
have  you  had,  all  over  the  province? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Are  you  abhorring 
the  publicity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  there  have  been 
a  half  a  dozen,  or  a  few  more- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  moment.  Just  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Six  or  eight,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Grouleau  case.  The  Grouleau 
case  which  has— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes  I  know.  The  Grouleau  case 

was  a  long  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  decision  has  been 
just  handed  down.  At  about  six. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  That  ran  about  simultaneously 
to  the  Mugford  case,  and  a  recent  decision 
which  is  now  under  appeal  as  I  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  under  appeal.  Right. 

I  know  about  the  enquiries.  I  talked  to  the 
children's  aid  society.  I  have  not  yet  found, 
since  November  17,  a  single  children's  aid 
society  that  has  had  any  formal  legal  pro- 
cedure at  all.  Do  you  know  of  some  chil- 
dren's aid  society  that  has  had  formal  pro- 
ceedings since  the  decision?  No,  you  do  not 
know  of  a  children's  aid  society! 

Would  one  not  assume  that  when  this  vast 
gap  in  the  law  was  revealed,  a  torrent  of 
natural  mothers  would  pour  throughout, 
reclaiming  their  children?  Would  that  not 
be  as  one  might  expect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  it  just  proves  that 
the  negative  scope  that  you  have  been 
emphasizing,  during  the  course  of  this  debate, 
is  not  all  that  bad. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  it  proves  is  very  simply  this:  The 
amendment  you  have  moved  in  this  House 
need  never  have  been  moved  at  all.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases— barely  with  one  excep- 
tion—the procedures  are  followed  and  the 
amendment  has  no  relevance  to  them  at  all. 

Twenty  thousand  public  adoptions,  as  it 
were,  through  the  Crown  wardship  process 
you  attested  to,  with  one  single  exception 
in  the  Ottawa  case.  Sure  there  have  been 
phone  calls  to  some  of  the  societies  by 
anxious  adopting  parents.  I  talked  to  Lloyd 
Richardson  barely  48  hours  ago.  But  in  not 
a  single  instance,  since  the  results  of  this 
case,  has  the  largest  children's  aid  society 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  recei\'ed  any  calls 
which  would  cause  them  to  think  the  natural 
mother  would  now  gain  access  to  the  child  or 
assert  rights  to  the  child.  And  why?  Because 
the  Metro  Toronto  Children's  Aid  Society 
sensibly  and  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  adoption. 

Then  why  this  amendment?  There  is  no 
reason  to  suddenly  have  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, except  one.  The  amendment  serves  to 
shore  up  and  to  reinforce  the  malpractice 
of  certain  individual  societies.  That  is  all  it 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  speak- 
ing to  the  amendment  before  us  or  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  indeed.  I  am  speaking  to 
the  amendment  which  the  Minister  has  put 


forward.  That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
It  says  to  Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society, 
"You  want  to  abuse  the  practice  of  decent 
adoption  procedures?  You  go  ahead  and  do 
it,  because  we  are  going  to  cut  oflE  rights  30 
days  after  Crown  wardship.  We  will  no 
longer  make  you  subject  to  any  equitable 
laws  whatsoever.  We  will  just  cut  it  right 
off,  so  that  if  you  want  to  behave  irrespon- 
sibly and  recklessly,  that  is  entirely  your 
right". 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Why  do  you  not  call  off  your  per- 
sonal vendetta? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
The  Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister,  just  in  personal  terms,  in  terms  of 
what  he  calls  his  human  instincts,  to  which 
he  gives  very  little  credit— curiously  enough, 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  inclined 
to  give  more  credit— how  do  you  justify  what 
was  done  in  the  Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society 
case?  How  can  you  justify  the  Sylvia  Mug- 
ford  case?  Can  you  explain  that? 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  not  what  the 
whole  clause,  this  amendment,  this  entire 
procedure  comes  down  to?  Is  there  another 
children's  aid  society  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— there  may,  I  suppose  be  some— but 
can  you  tell  me  if  the  Metro  Toronto  Protes- 
tant or  Metro  Toronto  Catholic  have  letters 
from  the  mother  within  weeks  of  birth  asking 
for  the  return  of  her  child,  expressing  am- 
bivalence about  her  feelings  toward  the  child, 
that  it  would  have  driven  ahead  with  the 
adoption?  Is  that  not  the  clearest  danger  sig- 
nal that  could  ever  ring  for  a  children's  aid 
society,  that  there  was  trouble  pending?  Does 
it  not  make  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  to  reinforce  that  kind  of  procedure,  but 
to  talk  to  the  Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society 
about  it,  sit  down  with  them  and  discuss 
with  them  what  occurred  and  resolve  it,  and 
scrupulously  re-examine  the  procedures  and 
hope  that  it  will  never  happen  again?  But  do 
not  introduce  an  amendment  which  preserves 
the  same  procedure. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  permits  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  precisely  what  you  are 
now  doing,  and  in  the  process  of  doing  it, 
you  are  so  encumbering  it  with  a  legal  mech- 
anism—this appeal  to  a  high  court  and  the 
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separation  of  wardship  from  adoption— and 
you  are  so  complicating  it  that  you  are  rather 
seriously  confusing  the  adoption  processes 
and  placing  the  values,  the  emphasis  in  an 
entirely  wrong  direction. 

I  do  not  understand  why  your  professionals 
and  your  legal  advisors  have  acted  the  way 
they  have.  I  would  have  thought  you  could 
come  to  this  House  and  say:  "Look  gentle- 
men, we  have  pretty  good  adoption  laws  in 
my  view  in  Ontario.  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
them  as  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  Very  little  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
last  four  years.  We  have  had  one  isolated 
case  which  seems  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
law.  We  are  going  to  sit  back  and  see  what 
happens  because  we  have  confidence  in  the 
children's  aid  societies. 

That  would  have  seemed  a  perfectly  accep- 
table thing  to  do.  But  to  move  in  and  to 
move  this  amendment  which  is  so  prohibitive 
and  so  restrictive  and  essentially  negative- 
often  it  will  be  destructive— is  not  tolerable 
to  us.  That  is  why  we  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  we  have  to  oppose  the 
further  alteration  you  have  made  in  it,  which 
is  no  alteration  at  all,  which  would  work 
hardship  on,  I  suppose,  the  great  number  of 
cases  which  are  happily  resolved  after  two, 
or  three,  or  four  months.  Is  that  too  much 
to  ask  for  the  rights  of  the  child  in  the 
natural  process?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  Minister's  motion 
carry?  The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Minister,  could 
I  ask  a  question  of  him  about  this  statement 
that  the  interpretation— not  what  the  legisla- 
tion says— but  the  interpretation  which  was 
held  to  be  incorrect,  adopted  by  your  depart- 
ment of  what  the  legislation  means?  How  did 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  section  31, 
or  the  procedure  by  which  a  person  becomes 
a  Crown  ward,  precluded  the  children's  aid 
society  itself  from  taking  action  after  a  child 
was  placed  with  prospective  parents  for  an 
order  terminating  the  wardship? 

If  the  Minister  will  recall,  Mr.  Justice  Hall, 
supported  by  Mr.  Justice  Judson,  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  said  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  parent  did  not  have  the 
right.  They  were  in  the  minority,  but  they 
specifically  said  the  children's  aid  society  had 
the  right  to  come  to  the  court  and  terminate 
the  wardship  at  any  time  up  to  the  final 
order  of  adoption,  and  that  that  is  on  the 
clear  basis   of  section  31   as   it  now  stands. 


That  is  before  the  amendment,   and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  says. 

The  discretion  is  given  to  the  children's 
aid  society  to  apply  to  a  judge,  and  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  from  the  internal  workings 
of  your  department  the  decision  was  made 
that  once  a  child  is  placed  for  adoption,  we 
are  never  going  to  exercise  that  discretion. 
Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  a 
children's  aid  society  then  made  an  applica- 
tion to  a  judge  for  an  order  terminating  the 
Crown  wardship  after  a  child  had  been  placed 
for  adoption  and  before  the  final  order  of 
adoption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  action  is  a  removal 
of  the  child  out  of  the  adoption. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  legislation  clearly 
states  that  where  a  child  has  been  committed 
as  the  ward  of  the  Crown,  the  children's  aid 
society  may  apply  to  a  judge  for  an  order 
terminating  the  Crown  wardship,  and  if  the 
judge  is  satisfied  that  the  termination  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  child,  he  shall  order  that 
the  Crown  wardship  be  terminated.  What  I 
am  asking  is:  Did  the  Min'ster,  at  any  time, 
or  did  the  children's  aid  society  in  the  prov- 
ince at  any  time,  exercise  a  discretion  that 
yes,  it  may  well  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  to  terminate  the  wardship  even  though 
the  child  has  been  placed  for  adoption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  not  got  that  par- 
ticular breakdown  in  front  of  me  but  I  know 
that  there  have  been  3,988  terminations  of 
Crown  wardsh'ps  by  adoption  orders  in  1968; 
by  return  to  parents,  52;  by  the  applications 
under  section  31,  69;  by  reaching  the  age  of 
18,  412;  and  then  sundry  o'^her  reasons,  152. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  you  have  not  got  any 
particulars  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
application  to  the  court  to  terminate  the  ward- 
ship after  the  child  was  placed  for  adoption? 
I  would  assume  that  there  were  none. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  were  69  in  1968. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Sixty-nine  applications  by 
the  children's  aid  society  under  subsection  1 
of  section  31,  to  a  judge  after  the  children 
had  been  placed  for  adoption?  Do  you  feel 
now  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  curtail 
the  children's  aid  society  so  that  that  proced- 
ure cannot  be  used  in  the  future,  because  that 
is  what  this  amendment  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  the  children's  aid 
society's  rights  will  not  be  aff^ected.  They  will 
just  remove  the  child  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  adoptive  parents.  That  right  remains. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  do  not  know;  I  may  be 
confused.  Were  the  69  cases  a  removal  of  the 
children  under  some  other  section,  or  was  it 
an  order  of  the  judge  terminating  the  ward- 
ship while  the  child  was  still  residing  with 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  exact  physical  lo- 
cation of  the  children  I  would  not  know  in 
that  instance. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Under  this  amendment 
what  you  are  now  doing  is  putting  into  statute 
law  the  interpretation  which  was  made  that 
the  children's  aid  society's  right  to  apply  to  a 
judge  after  a  child  has  been  placed  with  pros- 
pective adoptive  parents,  is  going  to  be  re- 
moved as  well.  This  section  does  so,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Does  the  Minister  agree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  interpretation  and 
my  questioning  on  that  was  that  the  children's 
aid  society  would  not  be  affected  in  th's  re- 
gard. 

There  was  a  news  story  which  was  headed, 
"The  Children's  Aid  in  the  Same  Boat",  and 
it  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Foreman  from  Lon- 
don. I  have  checked  into  it  and  was  advised 
that  that  is  not  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
ask  the  Minister  to  look  at  the  bill.  Un'ess  I 
am  not  reading  it  properly,  and  if  so  I  stand 
to  be  corrected,  the  bill  in  subsection  1  of 
section  31  reads: 

Subject  to  subsection  3,  where  a  child 
has  been  committed  as  a  ward  of  the 
Crown,  the  children's  aid  society  having  the 
care  of  the  child,  or  a  parent  of  the  ch  Id, 
may  apply  to  the  judge  for  an  order  termin- 
afng  the  Crown  wardship. 

And  so  on.  Then  subsection  3,  to  which  the 
whole  of  that  clause  is  subject,  provides  that: 

Where  a  child  has  been  committed  as  a 
ward  of  the  Crown,  the  order  shall  remain 
in  effect  and  the  Crown  wardship  shall  not 
be  terminated  where  the  child  has  been 
placed  in  the  home  of  a  person  who  has 
given  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
adopt  the  child,  and  the  child  is  residing  in 
the  home  until  an  adoption  order  is  made 
under  part  4. 

And  that  curtails  the  right  of  the  children's 
aid  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  they  remove  the 
child  and  then  the  child  is  no  longer  residing 
in  the  home  of  the  adoptive  parent.  Then  they 
apply  for  a  termination  of  the  order. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Under  what  section  does 
the  children's  aid  society  remove  the  child 
from  the  home  of  the  adoptive  parents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  children's  aid 
society  is  in  loco  parentis  until  the  final  adop- 
tion order  is  made.  The  Crown  wardship  is 
exercised  through  the  children's  aid  society, 
which  is  in  loco  parentis  and  therefore  has 
the  right  to  remove  the  child. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  In  other  words,  what  the 
Minister  is  saying  is  that  this  provision  of 
subsection  1  does  not  need  to  be  there  at  all. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Justice  Hall  was  quite 
unaware  of  the  procedures  which  you  follow 
because  you  do  not  use  subsection  1  of  sec- 
tion 31,  and  never  have  used  it.  Is  that  what 
happens?  In  other  words,  in  your  administra- 
tive discretion  as  the  guardian  of  the  child 
through  the  Crown  wardship,  you  remove  the 
child  from  the  home  of  the  adoptive  parents, 
for  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  and  then 
you  apply  for  an  order  terminating  the  ward- 
ship because  the  child  is  no  longer  in  the 
home  of  the  adoptive  parents.  So  in  fact,  sub- 
section 1  of  section  31  has  never,  ever  been 
used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  has.  It  has  been 
used  as  it  existed  in  some  69  cases.  Those 
terminations  were  where  the  children  were 
in  foster  homes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Had  they  been  placed  for 
adoption? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  if  they  are  in  foster  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  not  in  those,  but 
the  children's  aid  society  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion that  it  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  child. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  the  point  is  made 
from  what  the  Minister's  reply  has  simply 
re-asserted,  that  what  in  fact  has  happened 
is  that  subsection  1  of  section  31,  which  gives 
a  discretion  to  the  children's  aid  society,  has 
in  fact,  never,  ever  been  used.  That  is  my 
conclusion  from  what  the  Minister  has  said 
in  the  circumstances  where  a  child  has  been 
placed  in  a  home  for  adoption. 

Mr.  Brown:  That  is  the  Minister's  right. 

Mr.  Licwis:  That  is  right;  that  is  incredible. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
do  not  understand  why  your  department 
would  interpret  it  that  way.  My  understand- 
ing has  always  been  that  if  the  legislation 
gives  a  discretion,  then  there  is  a  continuing 
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obligation  on  the  person  to  whom  the  discre- 
tion is  given  to  determine  at  any  given  time 
whether  he  should,  or  should  not  exercise  it. 
He  cannot  make  some  kind  of  a  decision  and 
say,  "Now,  today  my  discretion  is  terminated 
and  I  am  not  ever  going  to  deal  with  that 
question  again,"  because  the  obligation  is  to 
exercise  a  discretion  when  it  is  required. 

So,  what  Mr.  Justice  Hall  and  Mr.  Justice 
Judson  were  saying  is:  "Well,  we  realize  the 
problem;  we  believe  the  legislation."  The 
framework  of  the  legislation  really  meant  that 
the  children's  aid  society— in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Mugford  case,  if  an  appeal  is 
made  by  the  natural  mother,  for  example, 
after  the  child  has  been  placed  for  adoption— 
in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  granted  to  it, 
could  take  into  serious  consideration  what  the 
natural  mother  wanted.  But,  quite  obviously 
it  did  not  and  has  not  done  so. 

Either  my  interpretation  is  right,  or  the 
memorandum  which  the  Minister  got  on 
November  17  from  the  director  of  the  child 
welfare  branch  is  wrong,  because  she  said, 
in  that  memorandum  in  the  opening  part, 
that  this  reversed  their  interpretation  that  the 
natural  mother  had  no  rights  whatsoever  to 
make  such  an  application.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

I  know  we  have  our  problems  in  expressing 
ourselves  in  legislation  so  that  it  will  be  clear, 
but  if  anyone  reads  section  35,  under  which 
the  action  was  finally  taken  through  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  could  be  interpreted  as 
taking  away  the  rights  of  the  natural  mother 
to  make  use  of  this  application. 

Let  me  make  that  distinction,  not  to  sub- 
stitute the  natural  mother  with  some  sort  of 
parental  right,  because  the  parental  rights 
were  in  the  Crown,  but  the  statutory  right  to 
make  an  application  to  a  judge  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child.  That  is  not  the  exercise 
of  parental  right,  because  the  parental  right 
is  quite  clear  and  the  judges  were  well  aware 
of  that.  It  goes  on  at  great  lengths  about 
stating  that  when  a  Crown  wardship  is  estab- 
lished, the  Crown  stand  in  loco  parentis. 

The  judges  were  not  saying  that  she  was 
exercising  some  right  as  parent.  All  they  were 
saying  is  that  she  exercised  a  right  to  apply 
to  the  judge  for  the  protection  of  her  child 
and  that  is  what  the  section  said.  But  your 
director  came  right  back  to  you  and  said 
this  destroyed  the  Crown  wardship.  It  did 
not  destroy  the  Crown  wardship  at  all.  All  it 


did  was  to  get  into  a  form  the  very  question 
that  we  thought  was  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  we  thought 
it  at  the  time.  We  were  thinking  in  these 
terms,  but  we  thought  that  when  you  read 
these  sections  that  is  exactly  what  it  meant 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  the  parent  of  the 
child  to  make  the  application  to  the  court 
after  the  child  had  been  placed  for  adoption. 

But  apparently  the  interpretation  which  was 
placed  was  that  not  only  did  the  Act  place 
the  Crown  in  the  position  of  the  parent  inso- 
far as  the  custody  and  the  care  of  that  child 
was  concerned,  but  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
section  35  did  not  give  the  parent  any  right. 
Yet  the  section  is  very  clear,  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  court  was  very  clear,  that,  yes, 
the  right  existed. 

You  have  the  two  situations.  You  have  the 
right  under  section  35,  which  is  clear  so  that 
anybody  who  read  it  would  not  dream  for  a 
single  moment  that  it  did  not  mean  what  it 
said  in  the  first  instance.  Then  you  have  sub- 
section 1  of  section  31,  which  could  have  been 
used  in  the  circumstances,  where  the  child 
has  been  placed  for  adoption.  But  quite 
clearly  it  required  it  to  be  used  if  a  particular 
case  justified  its  being  used.  But  it  was  not 
used  JDecause  on  April  10,  when  Miss  Mugford 
wrote  to  the  children's  aid  society,  it  wrote 
back  and  said,  "We  are  sorry  the  child  was 
placed  for  adoption  in  March". 

There  is  something  seriously  wrong  intern- 
ally in  your  department  about  what  the  law 
means.  If  this  is  true  here,  then— and  I  use  this 
word  not  in  a  critical  sense— what  we  have 
got  is  a  usurpation  by  your  department  of 
what  the  law  meant  and  the  substitution  by 
the  department  of  its  versions  of  what  the 
procedures  should  be. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  member  if  he 
was  just  finishing.  This  is  the  time,  I  think,  to 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  May  I  make  one  brief 
point?  I  would  revert  to  the  information  that 
was  given  to  me  by  the  lady,  which  I  put  on 
the  record,  which  says  that  she  would  suggest 
that  information  regarding  legal  aid  to  make 
appeals  be  provided  to  the  urmiarried  mothers 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  pressure  which 
this  lady  referred  to,  and  that  any  legal  advice 
which  she  might  have  got  was  totally  wrong. 
You  must  make  certain  in  all  these  cases  that 
there  is  adequate  legal  advice  given  to  the 
natural  parent  about  what  the  law  means— 
not  what  this  department  believes   the  law 
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says,  but  what  the  plain  English  language  of 
the  law  says. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
motion  has  not  carried,  I  should  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  it  is  my  view  that  right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  this  morning,  the  debate  has  been  pretty 
well  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  was 
carried  at  second  reading,  and  that  the  debate 
for  the  most  part  was  out  of  order.  Some  of 
the  members,  however,  did  come  back  to 
the  amendment  before  the  House  from  time 
to  time.  But  most  of  the  debate  this  morning 
was  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  was 
passed  at  second  reading. 

I  might  say,  had  I  been  in  the  Chair  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  would  have  attempted 
to  control  it;  unfortunately  I  was  not.  If  it 
was  fair  for  some  members  to  speak  out  of 
order,  I  could  not  restrict  others. 

**  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Would  you  care  to  indicate 
who  did  not  speak  in  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty finding  the  ones  who  did  speak  in 
order. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Kind  of  hard  to  keep 
within  rules  when  you  are  filibustering. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report 
two  bills  without  amendment  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  carry  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  legislation  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House  and  prepare 
for  the  wind-up  of  the  Budget  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Monday,  December  15,  1969 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  have  guests  in  the 
west  gallery  from  the  Pineland  Public  School, 
Grade  8,  of  Burlington;  and  a  little  later  in 
the  afternoon  we  will  have  guests  with  us 
from  the  Lake  Erie  Regional  Development 
Council,  London. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  which  had  to  do  with  the 
underwriting  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Insurance  Company. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  December  8 
in  connection  with  this  company,  I  wish  to 
state  that  as  of  December  30,  1968,  the 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the  above 
company  was  $914,339  and  not  $250,000  as 
suggested.  The  total  admitted  assets  were 
$1,523,181.  The  increase  in  capital  and  sur- 
plus in  the  fiscal  year  1968  amounted  to 
$90,984.  The  net  premiums  written  were 
$122,919. 

With  respect  to  the  current  year,  the  net 
written  premium  income  to  September  30, 
1969,  is  reported  at  $47,491;  and  the  net 
earned  premium  income  $145,920. 

The  reference  to  $4.5  million  of  premium 
business  appears  to  refer  to  amounts  of  in- 
surance coverage  in  this  company  and  associ- 
ated companies,  and  is  not  premium  income. 
The  largest  amount  of  net  retention  on  the 
books  of  the  company  with  respect  to  busi- 
ness written  this  year,  appears  to  be  slightly 
less  than  $36,000.  The  company  is  owned  by 
the  American  Home  group  and  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  group's  overall  operation. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  What  was 
the  date  at  which  these  figures  were  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  period  as  at 
December  30,  1968. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion,   Mr.    Speaker,    has    the    Minister's    in- 


spector not,  subsequent  to  this,  made  a 
further  examination  of  that  company  and 
found  that  the  figures  the  Minister  has  pre- 
sented have  deteriorated  and  are  not  true  at 
the  present  time,  as  of  last  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  information  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
company's  operation.  The  company  is  simply 
not  writing  the  amount  of  business  that  was 
indicated  in  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Could  the  Minister  make  a 
further  enquiry  as  to  the  current  position  of 
the  company,  not  last  year  but  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  company  is  actu- 
ally writing  very  little  business,  or  retaining 
very  little  business. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  enquire 
as  to  last  month's  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary.  Just  while  he  is  taking 
his  place  perhaps  I  could  ask  a  question  of 
the  Treasurer:  Is  he  aware  that  an  organiza- 
tion called  AM  IK  Association,  which  is  a 
non-profit  group  organizing  Indian  co-opera- 
tives and  corporations,  must  lay  off  its  field 
staff  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Treasury 
Board  to  approve  a  grant  for  them,  which 
it  considers  was  promised  by  the  Minister's 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)? 

Is  he  further  aware  that  the  restrictions 
in  the  operation  of  this  association  will  go 
into  force  immediately  unless  the  government 
takes  some  action  to  provide  it  with  the 
money  that  had  been,  in  its  understanding, 
previously  promised? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  no,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  matters 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion; but  I  shall  be  happy  to  look  into  it 
and  see  what  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  By 
way  of  a  supplementary  question  on  this: 
would  the  Minister,  while  he  is  investigating 
that,  investigate  the  advisability  of  making 
moneys  generally  available  from  the  com- 
munity development  branch  to  these  Indians, 
as  a  lump  sum,  perhaps  in  relationship  to 
the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  or  some  Crown 
corporation,  so  that  they  will  not  be  caught 
in  this  sort  of  ad  hoc  approach  to  their  needs? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  pursue  that  matter  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  Is  he  aware  that 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  has  de- 
cided that  it  can  no  longer  permit  clubs  and 
groups,  such  as  Legion  branches,  to  hold 
regular  social  evenings,  that  these  groups 
must  now  request  banquet  permits  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  social  evenings  which  had, 
up  until  this  time,  been  permitted  by  the 
liquor  licence  board?  Is  he  further  aware  that 
in  most  cases,  most  Legions  are  operating  in 
areas  which  are  not  covered  by  general  per- 
mission, and  that  this  will  entail  sending  away 
and  paying  for  a  banquet  permit  for  each 
such  regular  social  occasion? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  these  details 
at  all,  because  prior  to  making  a  policy  an- 
nouncement some  months  ago  in  connection 
with  service  organizations  and  fraternities  and 
labour  clubs,  this  was  the  method  for  these 
clubs  to  hold  such  events— namely,  to  make 
application  for  special  occasion  permits  which 
were  granted  in  the  normal  way. 

As  members  know,  there  was  a  policy  de- 
cision announced  here  some  months  ago 
whereby  those  particular  clubs  which  had 
some  beverage  alcohol  privileges  already, 
could  add  alcohol  or  spirits  to  their  list  of 
available  beverages.  It  was  felt  by  some  at 
that  time  it  would  not  he  necessary  to  have 
special  occasion  permits  and  there  would  be 
some  saving  along  that  line.  I  think  rather 
than  attempting  to  answer  this  specific  ques- 
tion, I  will  ask  the  member  to  let  me  have 
the  background  of  his  question  and  I  will 
check  into  it,  because  this  is  the  first  indica- 
tion I  have  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in 
this  regard  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  because 
apparently  it  is  affecting  Legion  groups  par- 
ticularly, which  have,  up  until  this  time,  had 
the  opportunity  of  having  these  social  occa- 


sions on  a  regular  basis  which  is  no  longer 
permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  might  direct  this 
question  toward  the  hon.  Treasurer.  Can  he 
give  further  information  as  to  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  bring  forward  regulations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  lotteries  in  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Is  he  aware  that  certain  statements 
have  been  reported  in  the  press,  today's 
Telegram  particularly,  indicating  the  tenor  of 
the  regulations  that  the  province  is  consider- 
ing, and  that  under  these  circumstances,  per- 
haps a  bit  more  information  to  the  House 
would  be  very  useful? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  very 
briefly  saw  the  article  in  the  Telegram  to 
which  he  referred,  just  before  coming  into 
the  House.  The  matter  of  regulating  lot- 
teries under  the  new  permissive  arrange- 
ments under  the  Criminal  Code  are  being 
pursued  very  aggressively,  I  believe,  by  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  and  it  would 
be  my  opinion  that  the  development  of  any 
regulations  associated  with  the  matter  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Up  to  this  point  I  have  received  no  proposed 
regulations  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General 
concerning  the  situation  to  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  made  reference. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  question 
of  the  Treasurer  pertaining  to  statements 
made  by  him  in  Ottawa.  Would  he  agree  that 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  federal  government,  as  to  the  eff^ects 
that  some  of  the  situations  referred  to  in  the 
federal  financial  white  paper  might  have  on 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  is  there  any  way 
to  get  some  further  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  the  House  as  to  these 
effects? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
firstly  I  would  agree  that  there  are  several 
areas  of  disagreement  between  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  government  of  Canada 
associated  v/ith  the  projections  outlined  in 
the  white  paper.  Certainly  we  are  not  pre- 
pared yet  to  agree  with  the  forecast  of  rev- 
enue increases  that  the  new  proposed  tax 
base  will  produce,  as  outlined  in  the  white 
paper.  We  believe,  and  stated  this  as  forcibly 
as  we  can,  that  we  think  they  have  under- 
estimated their  revenues  rather  substantially. 
The  manner  in  which  these  conclusions  were 
reached  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  con- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
projected— in  other  words,  we  used  the  same 
sampling  devices  as  the  federal  government 
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did,  but  when  we  put  them  through  the 
computer  the  results  came  out  diiferently. 
This  information  can  presumably  be  made 
available. 

What  we  did  agree  to  at  the  conference 
was  to  compare  the  computation  of  the  figure 
arrived  at  by  the  federal  government  with 
our  own  computation  and  determine  from 
that  whether  there  are  areas  that  can  be  re- 
conciled one  way  or  the  other.  The  federal 
Minister  agreed  to  undertake  such  a  com- 
parison with  us  and  that  will  be  undertaken 
\eiy  shortly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementaiy  question: 
W^ould  the  Minister  agree  there  is  a  tendency 
perhaps  to  make  these  estimates  somewhat 
different  depending  upon  the  point  of  view 
and  the  position  of  the  person  making  the 
estimate?  I  ask  the  Treasurer  to  consider  his 
own  regular  under-estimate  of  the  revenue 
of  the  province,  of  which  we  are  sometimes 
critical,  and  if  the  same  expertise  and  machin- 
ery are  used  in  his  checking  of  the  federal 
estimates,  then  probably  they  are  even  lower 
than  he  says,  because  he  always  aims  low 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  generality  of  what 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  says,  and  that 
is  that  forecasting  the  revenues  is  not  an 
exact  science.  I  have  stated  that  publicly,  as 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  knows— not 
only  publicly  but  in  this  House.  But  our  con- 
cern is  that  given  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances at  the  federal  level  and  the  provincial 
level,  if  we  still  find  ourselves  in  disagree- 
ment, and  in  that  case  we  have  both  agreed 
we  should  pursue  this. 

I  could  elaborate  on  this  to  some  extent. 
The  federal  Minister  of  Finance  asked  every- 
one who  came  to  the  conference  to  bring 
forward  proposals,  and  in  the  course  of  doing 
that  he  agreed  what  we  were  setting  out  was 
in  support  of  those  proposals.  Then  we  felt 
it  not  only  sensible  but  responsible  to  bring 
to  his  attention  the  areas  of  difference  that 
appeared  to  exist,  and  this  we  did. 

I  might  say  the  discussion  that  followed 
was  on  as  amicable  a  basis  as  is  possible  and 
the  agreement  was  reached  that  these  figures 
would  be  compared  first  of  all  to  see  that 
they  were  based  on  the  same  facts,  and  cer- 
tainly the  sampling  was  identical. 

It  was  based  on,  I  believe,  100,000  repre- 
sentative incomes.  The  federal  government 
computer  tapes  were  made  available  to  us 
and  when  we  translated  those  computer  tapes 
into   figures   based   on   information   available 


to  us,  we  came  up  with  this  discrepancy.  TJbis 
is  not  to  say  we  are  right  and  they  are  wrong, 
but  the  discrepancy  appeared  and  we  felt  it 
only  appropriate  to  place  this  before  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  big  was  the  discrepancy? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  revenues  could  be  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  what 
he  reports  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  quite  a  discrepancy. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  quite  a  dis- 
crepancy.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
member  and  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   That  is   \\'orse  than  the 
Treasurer's  own  Budget. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Very  similar,  I  would  say,  to 
the  way  he  handles  the  same  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  going  to 
be  critical  of  anyone  who  finds  it  as  difficult 
as  we  do  to  forecast  revenues  against  growth 
factors  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do,  but 
when  we  are  comparing  oranges  with  oranges, 
rather  than  oranges  with  bananas,  and  these 
discrepancies  appear,  then  I  think  we  should 
get  our  heads  together  and  examine  it  in  the 
interests  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  is  in 
the  House  perhaps  I  could  put  a  similar 
question  to  him  as  I  put  to  the  Treasurer. 

Is  he  aware  that  the  failure  of  his  depart- 
ment to  extend  the  grants  to  the  AMIK  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  no  doubt  familiar,  will 
lead  to  the  dismissal  or  laying  off  of  staff  of 
that  organization  so  that  their  work  among 
the  Indian  community  will  come  to  a  halt? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  word  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  used, 
but  our  department  has  been  in  continuous 
contact  with  the  AMIK  organization  to  make 
available  these  funds. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  have 
the  opportunity,  that  it  was  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  that  has  been 
the  strongest  supporter  of  AMIK.  Really  it  is 
we  who  have  brought  out  the  concept  which 
they  are  supporting,  and  it  is  our  adoption 
of  their  concept  in  general,  and  the  specific 
work  it  has  been  doing,  that  I  think  has  great 
potential  for  the  future. 
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We  have  two  considerations— the  short-temi 
need  for  funds,  which  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  at  the  present  time,  and  the  long- 
tenn  plan.  But  my  understanding  is  that  the 
provision  of  immediate  funds  is  being  pro- 
cessed at  this  very  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementaiy  question. 
Would  the  Minister  undertake  to  contact  the 
executive-director  of  AMIK  Association  to 
assure  him  that  the  fund  will  be  forthcoming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  basic 
communication  is  with  the  board  of  directors; 
we  deal  with  the  board,  that  is  our  basic 
channel  and  our  basic  line  of  responsibility. 
We  deal  with  the  board  of  directors,  and 
they  in  turn  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  AMIK  Association  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  It 
would  be  true,  I  presume,  that  the  Minister 
would  deal  with  the  board  of  directors,  but 
why  could  his  community  development  officer 
not  deal  with  the  people  on  the  staff  of  the 
organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  being  done. 
There  is  a  four-way  communication  in  all  of 
this  aspect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  they  going  to  get  the 
money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  may  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  basic  principle  of  AMIK  has 
long  been  adopted  by  our  department,  and, 
as  the  Minister,  I  am  most  concerned  that 
their  work  be  continued  in  all  aspects. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  is  going  to  give 
them  the  money,  the  money  they  require  to 
keep  operating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  being  processed  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
supplementary  questions  and  they  are  re- 
lated. 

When  the  Minister  states  it  is  "in  the  pro- 
cess," is  he  indicating  that  a  decision  has 
been  made  and  that  he  is  processing,  in  a 
bureaucratic  way,  the  provision  of  the  money? 

And  secondly,  in  order  to  avoid  this  need 
for  individual  projects,  has  the  goverrmient, 
or  has  the  Minister  and  his  department,  con- 
sidered the  proposition  of  making  moneys 
en  bloc  through  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians 
or  some  Crown  corporation?    This  would  let 


them  have  money  available  for  all  of  their 
projects  and  enable  them  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  priorities  in  its  use,  in  the  fashion  that 
has  been  done  in  Manitoba  where  it  has  all 
l>een  handed  over  to  the  Indians  to  run  their 
own  show. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  just  run  a  great 
many  aspects  into  one.  He  has,  regrettably, 
no  grasp  of  the  various  aspects  which  he  has 
run  into  one.  We  are  dealing  with  AMIK, 
which  is  a  corporation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  I  am  aware  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —completely  indepen- 
dent, and  run  by  a  group  of  Indians,  except 
that  they  have  representatives  and  they  are 
dealing  with  Indian  corporations.  With  AMIK 
we  are  dealing  with  two  aspects.  We  have 
provided  them  with  administrative  funds,  and 
then  we  have  been  making  the  funds  directly 
available  to  the  corporations  in  northwestern 
Ontario  that  ha\'e  been  undertaking  the 
specific  projects. 

What  is  happening  in  Manitoba  is  a  matter, 
as  I  understand  it,  between  the  federal 
authorities  and  the  Manitoba  people.  The 
province  has  not  entered  into  that  picture 
at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  Ontario  union,  they 
have  not  come  forward  with  any  such  pro- 
posal to  us.  We  have  been  discussing  with 
them  the  matter  of  the  corporation  aspect 
and  that  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

But  I  say  in  respect  of  AMIK  and  the  un- 
fortimate  use  of  the  word  "bureaucratic", 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  doubt  any  aspect  of  this 
government  or  any  other  government  is 
moving  quickly  to  make  funds  available;  it  is 
through  the  community  development  branch. 
But  the  estimate  as  approved  by  this  Legis- 
lature requires  an  approval  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  which  requires  a  pro- 
cessing through  the  Treasury  Board  and  then 
through  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  That  is  a 
procedure  which  has  been  laid  down  by  this 
Legislature  and  one  by  which  I  am  bound. 

But  I  do  say,  in  this  regard,  when  I  re- 
ceived word  of  the  telegram  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  made  avail- 
able to  me,  I  checked  into  it  and  put  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  department  to  work 
on  this  one  aspect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  final  supple- 
mentary question.  Since  the  Minister  is  not 
aware  of  all  of  the  complexities  of  the  very 
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in  which  it  is  being  handled  in  Manitoba, 
and  since,  in  fact,  the  community  develop- 
ment moneys  are  being  handled  through  the 
Indian  brotherhood  so  that  they  have  control 
of  them  and  the  decision  as  to  priorities,  my 
question  to  the  Minister,  I  repeat:  vi^ould  he 
make  moneys  available  in  Ontario  in  the 
same  way  as  was  requested  by  the  Indian- 
Eskimo  Association  and  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians  through  some  Crown  corporation  kind 
of  setup  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  matter,  of  a 
corporation,  is  in  the  process  of  discussion 
with  the  Ontario  union. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  how  long?  Five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  union. 
Can  I  make  it  any  more  clear? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  have  further  questions? 

Was  there  a  supplementary?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  A  supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker!  Yes,  to  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services:  Could  he  tell  the 
House  if  he  has  received  the  budget  from 
AMIK  for  its  1970  administrative  expendi- 
tures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  first  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Is  it  accurate  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  process  of  redrafting  the 
pesticide  control  legislation,  and  that  in  doing 
so,  it  has  brought  into  consultation  the  pesti- 
cide applicators?  If  so,  what  other  interested 
parties  have  been  involved  in  this  early  con- 
sultation on  legislative  formation? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  said  many  times  here  in 
regard  to  all  legislation,  we  are  always  look- 
ing at  it  to  update  it.  We  are  looking  at  cer- 
tain changes  in  The  Pesticides  Act.  We  have 
talked  to  people  who  are  on  the  pesticides 
advisory  board,  who  represent  both  govern- 
ment and  the  pesticides  business,  and  we  will 
be  talking  to  many  other  people  before  the 
Act  is  finally  brought  in  its  rewritten  form. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tary question:  Is  it  accurate  that  the  pesticides 
aiDplicators  have  been  involved  already  in 
consultations  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  legis- 
lation? If  so,  why  did  they  get  that  kind  of 
priority? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
doubt  very  much  they  have  been  involved 
in  any  of  the  drafting  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion. They  may  have  offered  some  opinions,  as 
those  members  of  that  business  who  are  on 
the  pesticides  advisory  board.  But  I  am  sure 
they  have  not  been  in  on  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation,  because  the  pesticides  advisory 
board  itself  has  asked  me  if  it  could  take  a 
look  at  the  draft  legislation.  It  does  not  seem 
to  know  much  about  it.  So  we  will  be  con- 
sulting with  many  people  on  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  I  wonder 
if  I  could  put  this  question  to  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  Am  I  correct  that  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  on  February  16,  in 
dealing  with  economic  matters,  is  not  going  to 
deal  with  the  freight  rates  issue?  And,  if  so, 
what  is  the  explanation  for  the  fact  that  that 
issue,  which  was  advanced  rather  vigorously 
by  some  provincial  Premiers,  and  is  of  great 
interest  to  some  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  particularly  northwestern  Ontario,  is 
not  included  in  the  agenda? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  cannot  answer 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  yet  as  to 
what  has  been  included  or  excluded  from  the 
agenda.  If  the  hon.  member  has  that  infor- 
mation, he  is  ahead  of  me  in  this  instance. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Prime  Minister  made 
a  statement  on  Friday  about  the  economic 
issues,  and  indicating  that  freight  rates  were 
excluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  Well,  if  he 
did  not  mention  it  then,  certainly  freight  rates 
were  brought  into  the  overall  discussion,  as 
the  hon.  member  is  aware,  and  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  will  it  be  on  the 
agenda? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  cannot  answer 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that  it 
was.  But  I  cannot  answer  that  because  I  have 
not  seen  even  a  tentative  agenda  as  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  other  Ministers  have 
escaped  for  the  moment— I  am  sorry,  the 
Attorney  General  is  here. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  escapel 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  reference  to  the 
court  proceedings  in  Kapuskasing  last  June, 
resulting  in  the  conviction  of  one  Claude 
Comeau,  tlie  owner  of  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
from   Hearst,  on  charges   of  assault  on  two 
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Indians— Paul  Bird  and  Elizabeth  Stephens- 
would  the  Minister  consider  payment  of  the 
legal  costs  sustained  by  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians  in  a  private  action  which  became 
necessary  when,  through  a  series  of  errors  and 
misunderstandings,  the  local  Crown  attorney 
failed  to  proceed  with  the  case? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  if  something  might 
be  done  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  circumstances  the  hon.  member  reports. 
I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  written 
extended  letters  on  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  But  I  cannot  recall, 
standing  here  at  this  moment,  the  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  ask  the  Minister 
again  tomorrow,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
has  answers  to  previous  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  some  days  ago  as  to  the  range  of 
salaries  of  the  provincial  police.  I  have  had 
that  answer  for  some  time  and  will  take  the 
opportunity  now  to  give  it. 

For  the  cadet,  the  amount  is  $5,844  to 
$6,835  in  the  year  1970,  moving  to  $6,183 
and  a  maximum  $7,227  in  1971.  The  proba- 
tionary cadet  goes  from  $7,788  in  1970,  mov- 
ing up  to  $8,257  in  1971.  A  constable  is 
$8,414  in  1969,  going  to  a  top  of  $9,483;  in 
1971  the  range  will  be  from  $8,936  to 
$10,044.  A  corporal  will  get  $9,940  to 
$10,331  in  1970,  moving  in  1971  from  $10,- 
540  to  $10,957.  A  sergeant,  in  1970,  will 
receive  from  $10,749  to  $11,166;  and  in 
1971  the  range  will  be  from  $11,401  to 
$11,858.  For  other  ranks,  such  as  staflE 
sergeant,  detective  sergeant  and  traflBc 
sergeant  it  will  be  $11,610  in  1970,  moving 
to  $12,327  in  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  has  answers  to  other  questions  as 
well.  Would  the  House  agre j  to  receive  all  of 
these  answers  successively?  If  so,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  may  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
I  did  not  bring  my  glasses  in  and  some  of 
this  print  is  fine.  I  wOl  be  able  to  give  them 
in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  more  questions?  The  hon. 
member  for  Thunder  Bay. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Minister,  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  House,  has  said  that  there 
was  no  U.S.  involvement  in  on-going  surveys 
conducted  jointly  by  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  governments,  in  regard  to  water 
levels  and  things  of  that  nature  in  north- 
western Ontario,  would  the  Minister  care  to 
comment  on  the  article  in  Thursday's  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  datelined  Washington,  which 
states : 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
commenting  on  the  allegations  of  spying 
on  northern  Ontario  waters,  said  the  corps 
gathers  information  on  ice  conditions  there 
as  part  of  a  joint  U.S.-Canadian  effort. 

Would  the  Minister  care  to  comment  on  that? 
He  denied  any  knowledge  of  it  previously  in 
the  House  and  now  this  U.S.  authority  says 
it  is  a  joint  effort. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
information  still  has  not  changed,  as  given 
prev'ously  to  the  hon.  member.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  hearing  his  remarks  in  the 
Budget  Debate  or  the  Throne  Debate— I  am 
just  not  sure  which  debate  it  was  that  dealt 
with  this  particular  subject— I  again  checked 
with  people  in  my  department  and  they 
assure  me  that  there  is  no  formal  arrange- 
ment between  either  OWRC  or  Ontario 
Hydro  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
regarding  water  resources  in  northwestern 
Ontario.  If  there  are  personnel  from  that 
organization  in  the  north,  I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  they  in  any  way  are  working  with 
representatives  or  employees  of  either  my 
department  or  the  Ontario  government. 

The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  that 
the  report  from  Washington  is  that  it  is  a 
joint  U.S.-Canadian  effort.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  not  even  this  arrangement  with  the 
federal  government,  so  if  he  has  any  further 
information  I  would  be  happy  to  look  into  it 
again  further. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  supplementary:  In  view 
of  tlie  fact  that  I  have  made  all  of  this 
information  available  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
will  the  Minister  make  representations  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  ask  them 
if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  come  to 
him  before  making  detailed  surveys  of  our 
resources  in  northern  Ontario,  and  will  he  ask 
them  what  was  their  reason  in  doing  so? 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  have 
been  enlisting  the  aid  of  people  in  northern 
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Ontario  to  detail  this  information.  Will  he 
make  representations  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  north  to  assure  them  that  these 
surveys  will  not  be  conducted  in  a  sub- 
versive manner,  and  assure  these  people  that 
their  interests  in  northern  Ontario  will  be 
protected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
enquiries  to  find  out  through  the  proper 
channels  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  carrying  out  any 
surveys  whatsoever  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  Mr.  Speaker:  in  view  of  the  letters 
sent  out  by  his  Deputy  Minister,  Dr.  Charron, 
to  the  doctors  of  this  province,  announcing 
that  in  future  all  laboratory  services  will  be 
available  free  through  your  department,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Minister's  department  to 
give  any  compensation  to  the  numerous  pri- 
vate labs  that  will  have  to  shut  down  and 
the  numerous  persons  that  will  be  put  out  of 
work,  as  a  result  of  this  change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  at  this  point  the  question  of  giving 
them  any  compensation  has  ever  been  thought 
of  and  I  would  doubt  that  we  would. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Minister  explain 
why  it  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  his 
department  brought  in  a  policy  of  charging 
for  all  these  services  which  encouraged  pri- 
vate labs  to  go  into  the  business,  and  some  six 
months  later  the  Minister  then  reversed  his 
policy  and  did  exactly  the  opposite? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
reason  is  that  as  of  October  1  the  facilities 
under  which  the  labs  are  operated  came  in 
under  the  OHSIP  arrangement  and  they  are 
now  included  as  part  of  the  cost  sharing 
arrangement  with  Ottawa,  so,  therefore  we 
do  not  charge  for  the  services  at  the  labs  any 
more. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right:  Would  the  Minis- 
ter explain  what  difference  there  is  as  to  the 
cost  if  the  services  are  done  by  a  private  lab 
or  a  public  lab? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  the  federal-provincial 
sharing— and  I  cannot  explain  it  all  to  the 
member  here,  I  have  not  got  all  the  details 
before  me— there  are  certain  lab  costs  in  The 
Department   of    Health   labs    which    are    in- 


cluded on  a  sharing  basis  and  the  lab  services 
come  under  this  arrangement. 

We  are  now,  under  our  plan,  making  avail- 
able at  no  charge  to  the  doctors,  these  lab 
services.  As  I  understand  it— and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  decision  when  the  fee 
was  put  in,  the  fee  was  included  at  that  time 
in  order  to  finance  the  work  of  the  provincial 
labs— it  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  prepay- 
ment plans  would  pay  for  these  lab  tests.  I 
think  OMSIP  did  pay  for  them-but  PSI 
always  refused  to  accept  the  bills  from 
patients  who  had  lab  tests  done  at  the  pro- 
vincial labs,  and  sent  them  in  for  payment. 
We  decided  it  was  the  best  thing  now  to 
handle  them  all  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  private  labs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  ones  that  I  have  talked 
to  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  foresee 
any  change  in  their  business  and  also  that 
they  had  established  their  relationships  with 
the  doctors  who  were  doing  business  with 
them.  They  have  been  able  to  show  that  they 
could  provide  a  good  service  and  the  doctors 
are  free  to  stay  with  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  they  have  to  pay  them 
and  they  can  get  it  free  if  they  come  to  the 
Minister's  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  they  can  still  claim 
and  the  patient  can  send  OHSIP  the  bill  if 
it  is  from  another  lab.  Lab  services  are  an 
insured  service. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
South  had  a  question. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  To  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Would  the  Minister  look  into  the  reassess- 
ment in  M'ssissauga,  which  is  being  com- 
pleted on  an  actual  value  basis  and  where 
the  indications  are  that  there  are  going  to 
be  substantial  tax  increases,  perhaps  beyond 
ability  to  pay  in  some  cases? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  In  Mississauga? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  the  member's  question  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  look  into— I  think  to  quote 
his  terms— "the  reassessment  in  Mississauga." 
The  reassessment  in  Mississauga  is  part  of  a 
continuing  reassessment  in  Peel  county  which 
started  two  or  three  years  ago. 

I  may  say  from  observation,  the  same 
agonies  which  they  are  going  through  now  in 
Mississauga  have  been  experienced  by  other 
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areas  of  Peel  county,  and  I  think  have  worked 
out,  if  not  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  to  a 
greater  equity  in  the  tax  roll  in  Peel  county. 
As  of  now  all  of  Peel  has  been  reassessed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Bramp- 
ton, which  is  to  be  reassessed  next  year. 

The  reassessment,  of  course,  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Peel  county  assessment  depart- 
ment, which  will  be  part  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  as  at  January  1,  but  as 
of  this  moment  they  are  part  of  Peel  county 
and  any,  "looking  into",  to  use  the  member's 
words  again,  should  be  done  by  them. 

I  think  what  also  has  to  be  pointed  out 
is  that  the  assessment  notices  having  been 
mailed,  and  the  roll  having  been  closed,  there 
are  provisions,  of  course,  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  revision  and  beyond  if  that  is  neces- 
sary. I  think,  however,  the  member  would 
be  well  advised  to  tell  anyone  that  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  assessment,  they 
should  appeal  to  the  courts  of  revision  and 
see  what  happens  there,  and  if  they  are  not 
happy  with  what  the  court  of  revision  does, 
then  to  appeal  it  further. 

I  think  in  any  reassessment  the  great  prob- 
lem is  one  of  education  and  of  realizing  that 
although  one's  assessment  may  increase  a 
number  of  times— five  or  ten  times— there  may 
well  be,  and  should  be,  a  corresponding  drop 
in  the  mill  rate.  This  is  something  which  is 
explained  time  and  time  again,  but  when  you 
receive  an  assessment  notice,  which  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  market  value, 
having  been  assessed  at  much  less  than  mar- 
ket value  in  the  past,  it  is  a  bit  of  a  traumatic 
experience  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex South. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  relating  to  the  transi- 
tion from  municipal  to  regional  assessment 
departments,  with  particular  reference  to 
London. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  of  the  120  people 
who  are  to  be  employed  in  London  starting 
on  January  1,  only  five  have  been  told  what 
their  employment  is  to  be,  and  115  know  they 
will  have  a  job  in  the  new  setup,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  their  duties  will  be— they 
simply  know  the  address  of  the  new  office. 
They  are  advised  they  will  be  employed  at 
their  present  salaries,  regardless  of  the  as- 
signed duties.  They  have  lost  wage  increases 
granted  by  previous  employers;  no  arrange- 
ment for  representation  of  the  employees  has 


been  made;  the  appointments  of  all  persons 
except  the  director  and  the  assistant-director— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
has  a  question  to  address  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  There  seems  to  be  a  long 
series  of  questions;  perhaps  he  would  ask  one 
question  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Bolton:  If  you  would  rather  have  it  that 
way,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
these  are  all  related  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
if,  perhaps,  am  I  correctly  informed,  and  if 
so,  will  the  Minister  take  some  action  in  this 
matter?  I  would  be  happier  to  put  them 
together  unless  you  rule  otherwise;  they  are 
related  to  the  total  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  asking 
the  Minister  to  answer  each  question  succes- 
sively at  this  particular  point? 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  would  like  him  to  follow 
whatever  procedure  suits  him  best,  as  long  as 
the  answer  is  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
would— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  thought  you  were 
doing  so  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  get  into  it. 

No,  I  am  not  aware  that  only  five  out  of 
140- 

Mr.  Bolton:  That  figure  was  120. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  was  not  aware 
five  out  of  120  have  had  their  jobs  definitely 
tied  down,  but  I  am  not  surprised  this  is  the 
case.  The  sequence  of  events,  of  course,  is 
the  appointment  of  the  area  director,  the 
appointment  of  the  regional  commissioner, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  other  senior 
officials  is  the  next  step  along  the  way. 

Just  what  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
remaining  115  will  be,  will  largely  depend  on 
the  determination,  or  in  part  depend  on  the 
determination,  or  the  five  who  have  been 
appointed.  I  would  suggest  that  any  of  the 
115  should  contact  any  of  the  five  and  I 
think  they  will  get  satisfactory  answers  from 
them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  on  January  1  we  will  know  what  the 
whole  115  are  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  may  take  up  to  six  months  before 
they  are  sorted  out,  before  the  staff  in  the 
area,  in  the  region,  know  the  capabilities  of 
the  people  concerned,  and  give  them  civil 
service  testing  if  that  is  required. 
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There  is,  of  course,  the  point  which  the 
member  has  made,  that  none  of  them  will 
lose  their  jobs,  they  will  all  have  jobs  and 
they  will  have  jobs  at  no  less  a  rate  of  pay 
than  they  are  enjoying  presently. 

Mr.  Bolton:  A  supplementaiy  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  incorrectly  informed,  am  I, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  red  circle  list  has 
already  been  prepared  of  those  who  are  to 
be  reduced  to  inferior  positions,  or  lose  their 
jobs?  I  am  happy  to  have  that  assurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  none  will  receive 
less  than  they  are  receiving  as  of  March  4, 
plus  normal  increments,  or  normal  merit  in- 
creases which  may  have  happened  since  then. 

Mr.  Bolton:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  No.  It 
is  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  has  the  answer 
to  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Ren  wick)  posed 
a  question  in  connection  with  Compute! 
Limited,  and  the  proposed  takeover  of  Uni- 
versity Computing  Company. 

I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  The  Securities  Act,  and  no  breach 
of  the  code  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
regarding  takeover  bids.  But  with  respect  to 
this  code,  may  I  say  it  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  provisions  of  The  Securities  Act, 
1966,  and  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  timely  disclosure 
requirement. 

In  fact,  the  company  proceeded  under  a 
specific  exemption,  namely,  section  80  of  The 
Securities  Act  covering  private  agreements 
with  individual  shareholders.  Hence,  no  take- 
over bid  was  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  also  was  no  conflict  of 
interest  involved  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Minister  not 
agree  that  if  one  can  avoid  the  timely  dis- 
closure rule  by  buying  control  of  the  com- 
pany just  through  one  individual,  the  timely 
disclosure  rule  is  worthless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  single  purchase  can 
be  negotiated  under  the  present  rules  without 
going  through  the  exchange,  or  indeed  with- 


out going  through  the  commission  in  such 
circumstances.  It  may  be  this  matter  requires 
amendments,  and  this  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  further  supplementary, 
does  the  Minister  not  think  it  odd  that  the 
head  of  the  exchange  should  use  this  exemp- 
tion to  avoid  letting  the  shareholders  in  his 
company  know  what  was  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  ha\'e  no  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Are  the 
claims  of  workmen  in  large  corporations,  such 
as  International  Nickel,  handled  by  special 
sections  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  No, 
they  are  handled  by  the  regular  procedure 
through  the  board,  the  same  as  other  claims. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
do  any  of  the  large  corporations  then  have 
any  direct  lines?  By  that  I  mean  direct  tele- 
phone lines  into  the  workmen's  compensation 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  do 
not.  With  reference  to  International  Nickel, 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is  aware  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  does  have  an 
ofiice  in  Sudbury  and  there  is  a  direct  Telex 
system  from  that  oflSce  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question 
in  relation  to  Inco:  has  the  Minister  yet  got 
the  rates  which  I  asked  him  to  get  some 
months  ago?  He  said  he  would  bring  them 
to  this  House.  In  comparison  with  Inco  and 
in  comparison  with— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hardly  think  that  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  question  asked  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  he  was  asking  about- 
all  right! 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  have  a  further  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  had  his 
one  question.  If  sufficient  time  remains  we 
will  come  back  to  him. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General,  I  believe,  is 
ready  with  his  answers  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  question  asked  by  the  member  for  York 
South  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
Sunnybrook  Food  Market.  I  have  a  report 
from  the  Crown  attorney,  Bruce  Affleck,  in 
which  he  reports  that  they  sent  a  copy  of 
the  information. 

The  information  specified  that  Brian  Kard, 
an  employee  of  Sunnybrook  Food  Market 
Limited,  was  authorized  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  said  corporation  on  April  13,  1969, 
which  was  a  Sunday.  The  argument  of  the 
defence  was  that  the  information  did  not 
specify  that  the  employee  was  authorized  to 
carry  on  business  on  the  Lord's  day. 

I  should  point  out  that  on  the  first  hearing 
of  that  charge,  a  conviction  was  obtained. 
There  was  counsel,  a  conviction  was  regis- 
tered, a  fine  assessed  of  $250,  and  costs,  with 
the  alternative  of  30  days.  That  was  appealed 
by  way  of  trial  de  novo  before  his  honour 
Judge  Hall.  Although  the  information  read 
"that  Sunnybrook  Food  Market,  Keele  Lim- 
ited, on  or  about  the  13th  day  of  April  in  the 
year  1969  did  in  connection  with  the  business 
of  its  ordinary  calling,  to  wit  the  supermarket 
business,  authorize  Brian  Kard  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  said  corporation,  contrary 
to  The  Lord's  Day  Act." 

I  think  all  the  elements  really  were  there 
to  show  it  was  business  en  Sunday,  but  Judge 
Hall  gave  effect  to  the  defence  argument 
that  since  the  information  did  not  charge  that 
Kard  was  authorized  to  carry  on  on  Sunday 
—although  the  business  was  being  carried  on 
by  him— and  quashed  the  conviction  and 
ordered  the  fine  returned  to  the  appellant. 

Mr.  Affleck  reports  to  me  that  in  view  that 
this  is  obiter— outside  the  actual  judgement— 
but  the  judge  held  it  was  a  technical  de- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  Affleck  says:  "In  view  of  this  obiter,  I 
propose  to  proceed  with  further  charges 
against  this  corporation.  There  is  a  charge 
pending  in  Oshawa  and  another  one  in 
Whitby."  And  he  has  undertaken  to  keep  me 
informed  as  to  those. 

That  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  judge's  de- 
cision on  a  very  technical  point,  and  I  do  not 
th'nk  I  should  comment  further  on  it  here. 
We  are  proceeding  with  further  charges 
against  that  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  that  connection,  by 
way  of  a  supplementary— to  a  layman  it 
appears  like  legalistic  quibbling  from  the 
bench.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  need  for 
an  alteration  in  the  Act  to  avoid  this  kind  of 
legalistic  quibbling  in  the  future,  so  that  we 


can  equate  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  that  the  Lord's  day 
and  Sunday  have  been  synonymous  for  quite 
some  time? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  member  needs  an  English 
translation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  not  say  it  re- 
quires a  change  in  the  Act.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly add  words  to  the  information. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  just 
draw  the  information  a  little  more  carefully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  we  are,  as  hon. 
members  are  aware,  having  this  whole  area 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  law,  pro- 
cedures, and  so  on. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Who  is  looking 
at  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  law  reform  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  our  Act  anyway. 

H'jn.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  it  is  not  our  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  judge  did  a  fair  job 
of  wrecking  the  intent  of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  asked  a  question  on 
November  26  with  respect  to  syndicated 
crime.  I  have  had  enquiries  made.  The  answer 
which  I  would  give  is  as  follows: 

On  November  26,  the  hon,  member  asked 
a  question  relating  to  specific  cases  before 
the  courts  involving  what  the  member  re- 
ferred to  as  "syndicated  crime". 

The  hon.  member  is  using  a  term  that  was 
utilized  by  Mr.  Justice  Roach  in  1962  when 
he  was  enquiring  about  criminal  activities 
in  this  province.  In  that  context,  the  term 
referred  to  criminals  who  had  acquired 
exclusive  control  or  monopoly  over  certain 
types  of  crime  in  an  area.  I  am  advised  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  advisers,  such  syndicated 
crime  does  not  presently  exist  in  Ontario. 
However,  it  would  be  an  oversimplification 
of  a  very  complicated  problem  to  leave  the 
matter  at  that  point. 

In  today's  criminal  activities  the  mono- 
poly aspect  has  become  impractical  as  a 
sole  criterion  on  which  to  base  our  definitions 
and  modem  police  forces  have  defined 
"organized  crime"  as  a  continuing  and  self- 
perpetuating  criminal  conspiracy,  motivated 
by    profit    which    thrives    on    fear    and/or 
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corruption.  This  term  has  replaced  "syndi- 
cated crime"  in  police  terminology,  but  the 
difference  in  concept  must  be  continuously 
borne  in  mind. 

I  would  now  advise  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  that  in  this  context  there  are 
approximately  14  persons  charged  before 
Ontario  courts  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
my  advisers,  engaged  in  organized  crimes. 
There  are,  in  addition,  over  25  persons 
engaged  in  similar  activity  charged  before 
other  courts  in  Canada,  but  outside  of  On- 
tario. At  the  same  time,  the  police  are  con- 
tinuing an  investigation  in  the  whole  area  of 
organized  crime,  so  that  further  prosecution 
will  be  undertaken  as  the  evidence  becomes 
available. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
be  proper  or  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
particulars  of  these  cases  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford  (Mr.  Makarchuk). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
answer  for  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr,  Sargent)  to  the  question  which  he  asked 
some  time  ago  and  he  has  been  seeking  an 
answer  in  the  House.  Perhaps  I  might  be 
permitted  to  put  the  answer  on  record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Even  though 
he  is  not  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  was  October  28,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  my  estimates  were  before  the 
House  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
enquired  as  to  the  purchase  of  electronic 
surveillance  equipment  by  my  department  for 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  and  he  has 
asked  about  this  a  number  of  times  during 
the  question  period.  For  the  fiscal  year  1969- 
1970,  the  amount  provided  to  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  for  electronic  surveillance 
equipment  was  $1,090. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  10  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  asked  a  question.  I 
have  the  question.  The  way  the  hon.  member 
asked  it  was  not  a  proper  statement  of  the 
facts.  He  said: 

Did  the  Attorney  General  look  into  complaints 
that  were  sent  to  him  in  reference  to  Ontario  police 
making  investigations  as  to  the  background  of  indivi- 
duals in  Ontario  at  the  request  of  the  American 
police  department,  and  send  these  reports  to  the 
American  police? 


It  was  the  reverse.  The  request  was  made 
by  Judge  Tuchtie  of  the  Ontario  police  to 
look  into  an  American  citizen's  background. 
So  I  wish  to  advise  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  situation  I  reviewed  was 
the  reverse  to  the  one  he  originally  described, 
but  I  think  we  are  speaking  of  the  same 
matter. 

It  involved  a  complaint  and  an  allegation 
received  by  a  judge  from  an  American 
resident,  which  was  couched  in  rather 
extreme  language.  The  judge  was  concerned 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  letter  and  asked 
the  chief  of  police  for  Hamilton  to  make  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  corres- 
pondent did  exist. 

The  inquiry  was  made  in  the  United 
States  and  the  judge  was  advised  accord- 
ingly. The  action  of  the  police  force  as 
reported  to  me  was  quite  proper  and  the 
persons  who  have  written  to  me  will  be 
appropriately  advised. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wonder  if  we  have  two 
different  cases,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  think  it  is  the 
same  case  exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

About  a  month  ago  the  Minister  indicated 
he  would  come  in  with  a  report  regarding  a 
new  cost  sharing  arrangement  with  the  Grand 
River  conservation  authority  regarding  the 
building  of  dams.  Would  the  Minister  indi- 
cate this  time  if  the  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out,  if  not  when  will  the  report  be 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cost  sharing 
arrangement  has  not  been  made  as  yet.  One 
of  the  problems  is  that  some  of  the  munici- 
palities in  that  particular  watershed  are  not 
anxious  to  go  ahead  with  this  particular  pro- 
gramme. That,  and  the  fact  a  decision  has 
not  been  made  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  the 
event  that  the  federal  government  is  not  in 
this  programme,  the  province  will  pay  a 
straight  75  per  cent  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  the  answer  to  a  previous  question. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this    opportunity    tQ    auswer   twg    questions 
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asked  by  the  member  for  High  Park  in  this 
Legislature  last  Monday. 

First,  there  has  been  no  report  sent  to 
our  department  about  the  dangers  of  Sno- 
Pake,  a  typewriter  correction  fluid.  In  some 
of  the  literature  relative  to  safety  matters 
received  in  our  office  from  the  United  States, 
there  was  reference  to  the  fact  that  Toluol, 
the  vehicle  used  in  this  preparation,  was  con- 
sidered toxic. 

We  did  check  with  The  Department  of 
Health  on  this  matter  and  I  am  advised  that 
Toluol  has  a  TLV  of  200.  TLV  means 
"threshold  limit  value",  and  I  believe  repre- 
sents the  parts  per  million  allowable  in  the 
human  body.  This  is  the  same  TLV  as  is 
given  for  ordinary  varsol,  another  cleaning 
fluid.  Toluol  is  used  in  many  commercial 
preparations  and  we  are  advised  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  use  of  Sno- 
Pake  should  be  discontinued.  This  is  really 
out  of  the  field  of  Public  Works  and  I  can 
only  suggest  that  if  there  are  any  further 
questions  in  this  regard,  they  be  referred  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

The  second  question  was  with  respect  to 
the  last  safety  inspection  by  my  deparbnent 
within  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  999  Queen 
Street  West.  May  I  advise  that  our  safety 
branch  has  not  carried  out  safety  inspections 
within  any  of  the  Ontario  Hospitals.  The 
Department  of  Health  has  its  own  safety  in- 
spectors for  these  institutions  in  order  that 
they  might  deal  continuously  with  any  matters 
in  this  regard  which  may  afi^ect  the  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Last  week  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
rose  in  this  House  and  said  his  department 
did  make  the  safety  inspections  in  the  On- 
tario Hospitals.  I  challenged  him  and  asked 
him  when  the  last  one  occurred.  He  rises  to- 
day and  says  exactly  the  opposite.  Can  we 
not  rely  on  what  this  Minister  says  at  any 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
question  was  put  to  me  last  week  I  tried  to 
explain  that  at  that  time— and  I  do  not  think 
I  was  misinformed— I  thought  our  people 
were  checking  on  the  state  of  repair  of  all 
government  buildings,  but  I  was  informed 
when  I  went  back  and  talked  to  our  people 
that  these  inspections  were  looked  after  en- 
tirely by  The  Department  of  Health. 

Now  I  suppose  the  Minister  can  be  wrong, 
but  the  hon.  member  asks  many  questions 
and  twists  many  questions  many  times,  and 


I  do  not  think  that  we  think  he  is  tr>'ing  to 
misinform  the  House.  Any  of  us  can  be 
wrong  occasionally,  and  I  was  wrong  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  then,  sir,  as  a  supple- 
mentary question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  how  this  reply  fits  in  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  Premier,  in  this  House  March  12, 
1969,  when  he  said: 

This  Minister's  department  is  responsible  for  in- 
specting all  Ontario  government-owned  buildings. 

Page  2169. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
just  explained  that.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
we  were  responsible,  too,  but  I  understand 
now,  and  I  just  found  this  out  in  the  last 
week,  that  we  are  not  inspecting  Ontario 
Hospitals- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  this  question 
to  the  Premier. 

How  many  high  school  bands  and  glee 
clubs  across  the  province  have  requested 
financial  assistance  to  help  raise  funds  to  meet 
their  obligations  in  visiting  Expo  this  coming 
year? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarls  (Prime  Minister):  I  ha\e 
not  the  vaguest  idea.  This  is  the  type  of 
question  that  should  go  on  the  order  paper 
and  I  will  obtain  an  answer. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier's  letter 
to  me  today  states  there  are  so  many  that 
they  cannot  provide  funds  for  them  and  I 
would  just  like  to  know  how  many  there  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member's 
question  may  probably  be  put  on  the  order 
paper  or  directed  to  the  proper  department, 
rather  than  being  placed  in  the  oral  question 
period  as  a  matter  of  urgent  public  impart- 
ance. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  has  the  answer  to  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  iS  the 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  that  I  had  promised  to  get  for 
him.    It  is  an  old  question: 

Has  the  Minister's  staff  or  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  traced  the 
source  of  the  cyanide  which  is  being  dis- 
charged periodically  into  the  Humber  River 
in  the  areas  of  Dundas  Street  and  Scarlett 
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Road,  killing  the  fish  life,  as  reported  to 
the  Minister  by  this  member  on  June  10 
last? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  infonnation  I  have  is  that 
subsequent  to  the  fish  kill  in  the  Humber 
River,  staff  of  the  OWRC,  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  the  Metro  Toronto 
works  department,  jointly  conducted  an  in- 
tensive investigation  of  possible  sources  of 
contamination. 

Two  suspected  sources  of  contamination 
have  been  located.  One  source  in  the  borough 
of  North  York  has  now  been  eliminated.  In 
the  case  of  the  other,  located  in  the  borough 
of  York,  the  industry  has  been  directed  to  dis- 
charge its  waste  into  the  sanitary  system  and 
not  the  storm  sewer. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  a  truck- 
ing company  with  black  trucks,  as  indicated 
by  the  lion,  member,  but  none  could  be  found. 
However,  from  a  conversation,  the  sanitary 
engineer  for  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  has 
learned  that  the  borough's  work  forces  perio- 
dically clean  out  their  catch  basins  with  a 
suction  truck  painted  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 

The  only  other  thing  1  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  if  the  hon.  member  can  pro- 
vide a  name  or  a  licence  number  for  the  truck 
he  has  observed,  we  will  investigate  further. 
The  hon.  member  also  indicated  that  if  we 
could  give  him  the  names  of  some  of  the 
finns  that  were  hauling  industrial  waste  in 
the  area,  he  might  be  able  to  identify  the 
particular  truck.  There  are  six  companies  in 
liquid  waste  removal:  Accurate  Septic  Tank 
Service  Limited,  John  E.  Dean  Company 
Limited  (Jedco),  R.  W.  Bremner  Company 
Limited,  Reg  Carbut  and  Sons  Limited,  Bulk- 
Lift  Systems  Limited,  and  D.  L.  Briggs. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
aware  that  on  October  2,  1969,  he  gave  the 
first  part  of  his  statement  as  an  answer  to  the 
question?  Secondly,  is  the  hon.  Minister  trying 
to  keep  this  thing  quiet  so  we  cannot  find 
the  culprits?  His  department  did  give  me  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  most  likely  sus- 
pects. Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  so-called 
truck  that  would  be  cleaning  out  the  Etobi- 
coke basins  surely  would  not  also  be  cleaning 
out  the  city  of  Toronto  basins?  Lastly,  is  the 
Minister  aware  that  by— pardon  the  vulgarity 
—shooting  off  his  mouth  in  here  about  it,  the 
people  will  probably  be  tipped  off  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Who  asked  the  ques- 
tion here  first? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  probably  the  hon. 
Minister  has  given  an  answer  and  the  ques- 
tions now  raised  as  supplementary  questions 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  are  not 
properly  supplementary  questions  at  this  time. 
The  time  has  elapsed  for  the  question  period. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  table  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission 
report  on  family  law.  This  is  part  one,  relat- 
ing to  torts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  just  mention 
we  just  have  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  report  at  the  moment  but  we  will  be 
getting  some  further  copies  printed.  I  will 
then  make  wider  distribution  to  persons 
interested. 

Mr.  J.  E:'.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might. 

What  constitutes  the  present  distribution? 
The  Attorney  General  speaks  of  wider  dis- 
tribution.  Will  the   Opposition  members  re- 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  we  have  generally 
done  is  to  make  the  report  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  then  to  commissions 
and  bodies  interested,  but  in  certain  of  our 
reports  we  have  gone  quite  beyond  that.  For 
instance,  we  made  Mr.  McRuer's  report  avail- 
able to  law  firms,  and  some  to  judges  and  to 
Crown  attorneys,  so  that  all  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  was  just  wondering,  might 
the  members  of  this  House  anticipate  receipt 
of  the  report  before  we  prorogue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not 
hear  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Does  the  Attorney  General 
think  that  we  members  will  get  a  copy 
before  we  prorogue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  think  so.  We 
are  working  on  getting  them  available  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  municipal  statistics  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Annour- 
dale. 
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Mr.  G.  R.  Carton  (Armourdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  table  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  corporation  law  re- 
specting credit  unions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  the  one  we  read  about? 

Mr.  Carton:  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  interjected, 
because  I  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  there 
is  an  explanation  due  to  the  members  of  this 
House  for  the  advance  press  stories. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Pure  speculation,  eh? 

Mr.  Carton:  My  sole  contribution,  and  in 
fact,  my  only  utterances  made  with  respect 
to  this  committee  have  been  fourfold: 

1.  There  is  a  committee. 

2.  I  am  Chairman. 

3.  We  have  been  studying  credit  unions. 

4.  I  was  hoping  the  report  would  be  printed 
in  time  before  we  prorogued. 

Other  than  that,  my  contribution  has  been 
totally  and  completely  non-existent.  Where, 
when,  or  how  any  other  material  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  press  is  completely  be- 
yond my  knowledge.  I  prefer  to  think  that 
it  was  done  inadvertently,  or  as  the  result  of 
some  super  sleuthing  on  the  part  of  the  press. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  Chairman,  it  is 
somewhat  perturbing  to  have  much  of  the 
substance  of  one's  report,  whether  speculative 
or  factual,  appearing  in  the  press  prior  to 
presentation  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  anti- 
climactic  to  the  highest  degree,  but  what  is 
more  important,  I  feel  that  when  this  hap- 
pens, and  it  does  so  on  countless  occasions, 
an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  And  for  this  I  apologize 
as  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  are  aware, 
the  interim  report  of  the  select  committee, 
which  dealt  basically  with  the  operations  of 
commercial  corporations  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  on 
April  4,  1967,  by  its  then  chairman,  now  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence). 
Subsequently,  on  July  23,  1968,  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Ontario,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  moved,  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  seconded,  a  resolution,  which  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be  appointed 
to  continue  the  inquiry  and  review  of  the  law  af- 
fecting the  corporations  in  this  province  as  reported 
on  by  the  select  committee  of  this  House  appointed 
on  June  22,  1965,  and  re-appointed  on  July  8,  1966, 
and  in  particular,  to  inquire  into  and  review  the  law 
relating  to  mergers  or  amalgamations,  the  rights  of 
dissenting  shareholders  in  the  event  of  various  funda- 


mental corporate  changes,  the  purpose,  function  and 
scope  of  the  annual  return,  the  field  of  corporation 
finance,  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
creditor,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial  corporation   in   Ontario. 

And  further,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  such 
specialized  types  of  corporations  as  insurance  compa- 
nies, loan  and  trust  companies,  corporations  without 
share  capital,  credit  unions,  finance  and  acceptance 
companies,  co-operatives,  and  extra-provincial  com- 
panies together  with  the  legislation  of  other  jiuisdic- 
tions  relating  to  the  same  matters— 

As  members  can  see  from  our  terms  of 
reference,  apart  from  some  tag  ends  relating 
to  the  commercial  corporations,  we  were  re- 
constituted to  study  and  bring  in  reports 
dealing  with  specific  types  of  corporations 
such  as  credit  unions,  co-operatives,  financial 
companies,  insurance  companies,  trust  com- 
panies, extra-provincial  companies,  and  so  on. 

The  committee,  having  regard  to  the  time 
limitations  imposed  by  the  ever-increasing 
length  of  our  present  sessions,  entered  upon 
its  task  and  has  now  completed  its  first  phase 
—namely,  credit  unions.  The  report  itself  is 
quite  lucid,  and  enables  even  the  most  unin- 
formed, upon  reading  it,  to  grasp  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  trace  the  recommendations 
reached  by  the  committee. 

Credit  union  members  today  are  demand- 
ing an  increasing  variety  of  services,  and  the 
future  development  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment depends  upon  its  ability  to  ofEer  its 
members  comparable  services  now  available 
in  competing  financial  institutions.  If  the 
credit  union  movement  is  not  to  decline  in 
Ontario,  it  must  be  enabled  to  compete 
effectively  with  other  financial  institutions, 
which  through  a  growing  flexibility  in  the 
extent  and  manner  of  their  competition,  are 
already  making  inroads  into  the  consumer 
financing  field. 

On  balance,  the  committee  was  cognizant 
of  the  overriding  importance  that  the  expan- 
sion of  services  should  not  jeopardize  the 
investments  of  the  members,  and  that  the 
financial  stability  of  credit  unions  be  ensured 
in  the  public  interest.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  believe,  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  as  set  out  in  this  unanimous 
report  of  the  tri-partisan  committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  be  most  remiss 
were  I  not  to  add  a  spontaneous  note  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  functioned  as  a  unit 
throughout  its  deliberations.  Together,  we 
have  experienced  an  educational  and  stimu- 
lating study.  I  am  proud  of  the  report  and 
prouder  still  to  have  been  associated  with  my 
fellow  legislators   in  my  capacity  as   Chair- 
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Equally  rewarding  was  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  our  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  John  W. 
Blain,  QC,  our  research  director,  Saul 
Schwartz,  and  our  secretary,  Frances  Nokes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  table  this  report 
on  credit  unions,  hoping  that  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  concerned,  and 
trusting  that  it  adequately  reflects  our  in- 
depth  study  of  the  credit  union  movement 
and  its  contribution  to  our  economic  way  of 
life— that,  in  effect,  it  will  encourage  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  the  credit  union 
movement. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
want  the  occasion  to  go  by  without  express- 
ing, I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  our  appreciation  of 
the  very  able  way  in  which  the  member  for 
Armourdale  conducted  the  committee  and 
worked  toward  the  production  of  this  report. 
I  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  landmark  in 
the  law  relating  to  credit  unions  and  I  wanted 
simply  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  chairman 
for  the  work  which  he  did  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the  member  for 
Riverdale  in  thanking  the  member  for 
Armourdale  for  the  fine  job  he  did.  Despite 
the  fact  he  said  that  he  did  not  do  too  much, 
he  was  very  modest;  there  is  no  question 
that  the  member  for  Armourdale  was  a  very 
good  chairman  to  work  with  and  to  work 
under.  I  also  want  to  compliment  the  staff 
that  he  retained;  they  were  an  excellent  staff. 

In  reading  the  report  I  noticed  that  it  was 
exceptionally  well  written,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  written  reports  that  I  have 
seen  brought  before  this  House.  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  the  chairman  and  the  staff 
that  worked  so  hard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
table  a  return  to  a  motion  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West  (Mr.  Peacock) 
earlier  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  could  I  ask  the  House 
leader  if  Bill  234,  An  Act  relating  to  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  is,  in  fact,  reprinted  and  in 


tlie  books,  and  may  we  expect  it  to  be  called 
today?  I  could  not  find  a  copy  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  advised  that  it 
arrived  just  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  House  and  will  be  in  the  books  sometime 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  chair. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  243,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  243,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965.  We  were  con- 
sidering certain  amendments  which  were 
moved  by  the  Minister.  Any  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  only  have  a 
very  brief  comment.  I  took  some  time  on 
Friday  speaking  about  it.  I  assume  that  the 
Minister  is  not  prepared  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  substitute  the  one  that  we 
had  recommended. 

I  think,  to  put  the  difference  between  the 
two  amendments  concisely,  that  the  Minister's 
amendment  provides  for  a  30-day  period  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process  from  the  time 
of  Crown  wardship  being  established  until 
notice  of  intention  to  adopt  is  given.  The 
amendment  which  we  proposed  would  have 
given  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  about  the  time  when  notice  of 
intention  to  adopt  is  given,  proceedings  could 
still  have  been  taken. 

In  our  view,  this  latter  proposal  is  much 
more  acceptable,  because,  first  of  all  it  covers 
the  Mugford  case;  and,  secondly,  rather  than 
arguing  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they  then 
existed  our  amendment  would  have  permitted 
an  actual  change  of  mind  because  of  a  change 
in  circumstances.  For  those  reasons  we  will 
oppose  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Min- 
ister and  again  ask  him  if  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  which  we  proposed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman  it  appears  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Minister's  amendment  is  drawing  to  a 
close  and  I  want  to  say  something  myself 
about  the  positions  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward. 
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I  could  not  help  but  feel,  particularly 
on  Friday,  that  a  certain  degree  of  emotional- 
ism that  was  not  really  consonant  with  the 
kind  of  decision  we  were  expected  to  make 
here,  had  crept  into  the  debate. 

We,  in  our  party,  have  been  assessing  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  Minister,  and 
those  that  have  been  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  because  we  feel  that 
certainly  this  is  a  matter  that  has  very  im- 
portant ramifications  for  those  parents  who 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
children  under  the  statutes  of  the  province, 
and  who  have  very  far-reaching  respon- 
sibilities because  of  that. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  balance  in  this 
House  between  the  responsibilities  of  the 
adoptive  parents,  and  certainly  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  every  opportunity  for  the 
natural  parent  to  make  up  her  mind— or  their 
mind,  in  a  few  cases— without  any  undue 
pressures. 

Obviously,  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  child, 
but  this  does  not  contribute  anything  to  the 
discussion  other  than  perhaps  to  infuriate 
those  who  have  a  view  different  from  our 
own.  We,  on  this  side,  are  prepared  to 
support  the  Minister  in  his  amendment,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  at  least  he  has  come  down 
in  some  position  which  attempts  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  these  conflicting  rights. 

I  was  quite  stmck  by  the  statement  made 
by  the  lawyer  who  was  appearing  for  Miss 
Mugford  in  this  case,  in  which  it  was  his 
\'iew  that  the  natural  parent  should  have  an 
unlimited  right  to  reclaim  the  child  without 
this  being  cut  off  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
said,  circumstances  do  change.  And  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  a  large  percentage  of  cases 
where  a  baby  is  given  up  for  adoption  where, 
in  the  months  to  follow— perhaps  in  the  years 
to  follow— the  circumstances  would  change— 
and  the  mother  would  regret  this  decision. 
But  there  must  be  a  cut-off.  We  must  con- 
sider the  feelings  and  responsibilities  of  the 
adoptive  parents  as  well. 

I  know  these  are  not  being  set  aside  by 
anyone  here.  But,  on  balance,  we  feel  that 
the  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
children's  aid  society  in  assisting  the  young 
parents,  or  the  parent,  in  making  the  decision 
to  put  up  the  child  for  adoption,  or  to  retain 
the  child  herself,  must  be  relied  on. 

I  have  been  a  bit  shocked,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  hear  things  said  about  the  fact  that 
some  of  the   children's   aid   societies   are  in- 


competent in  this  regard.  This  is  something 
that  I  trust  does  concern  the  Minister  very 
deeply— since,  if  we  cannot  rely  on  this  organ- 
ization to  give  good  advice,  and  we  are 
thrown  back  on  our  own  predispositions  in 
this  regard,  then  I  think  we  are  approaching 
a  situation  that  is  chaotic. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  state- 
ment from  those  who  are  very  knowledgeable 
in  this  field— that  the  children's  aid  societies 
vary  in  their  competence  and  their  attitude. 
We,  in  this  House,  have  set  them  up  with 
great  responsibilities  in  the  community  which 
we  are  prepared  to  support  with  our  trust, 
and  our  dollars,  and  which  the  Minister  must 
hmiself  be  responsible  for. 

So  I  think  a  position  that  is  viable  is  one 
that  supports  the  government's  position, 
which  does  set  up  a  point  beyond  which  the 
adoption  is  final.  While  it  may  be  too  soon, 
on  the  other  hand  there  have  been  no  alterna- 
tives offered,  other  than  just  a  small  change 
in  time  or  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  time. 
We  have  to  count  on  the  Minister  and  the 
children's  aid  societies  in  taking  this  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  advising  the  young 
mothers,  not  from  any  position  of  prejudice, 
but  from  a  position  of  surely  a  sensitive  read- 
ing of  the  realities  of  the  individual  case. 

So  for  theSe  reasons  we  are  in  a  position, 
with  some  reluctance,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment's amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  want  to  just  comment 
because  of  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  stated.  I  take  it  that  the  Liberal  Party 
is  going  to  take  the  position  that  they  were 
prepared  to  have  the  Mugford  case,  or  any 
future  case  similar  to  the  Mugford  case,  in 
the  position  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
come  before  any  tribunal;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  are  consenting  with  the  Minister  to 
the  re\  ersal  of  the  Mugford  decision? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  That  is  not 
correct  at  all. 

Mr.   Nixon:  And  the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  simply  saying  that 
he  is  consenting  to  the  reversal  of  the  Mug- 
ford decision  because  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Minister  would  not,  in  similar 
circumstances- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  telling  the  member 
what  we  think. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —in  the  future,  permit  a 
person  in  the  position  of  Sylvia  Mugford  to 
reclaim  her  child. 
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The  second  point  I  would  like  to  comment 
about  is  this:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  understand 
our  amendment— I  thought  we  had  furnished 
him  with  a  copy  of  it— but  our  amendment 
very  clearly  does  establish  a  cut-off  date.  Any 
cut-off  date  must  be  arbitrary.  The  Minister's 
is  arbitrary,  ours  is  arbitrary.  But  there  is  no 
question  whatsoever  that  the  position  of  this 
party  is  that  only  in  relation  to  a  30-day 
period  around  the  time  of  notice  of  intention 
to  adopt,  would  there  be  any  procedure  by 
which  Crown  wardship  could  be  terminated. 

We  have  not  in  this  party  related  it  to  any 
extended  period  of  time.  We  think  in  most 
cases,  in  most  cases— in  fact  the  situation  is 
not  going  to  arise,  but  in  those  cases  where 
it  does  arise,  we  believe  that  the  additional 
area  of  latitude  which  was  provided  in  our 
amendment,  is  a  very  sensible  and  intelligible 
solution  to  the  necessity  of  providing  that 
kind  of  arbitrary  period. 

We  think  it  is  a  sensible  and  a  reasonable 
solution  because  it  specifically  provides  for 
giving  notice  to  the  natural  parent  whose 
rights  were  in  fact,  at  some  point  in  the  very 
near  future,  going  to  be  terminated,  to  allow 
that  person  a  final  opportunity  to  reassess  the 
position.  That  is  the  position  which  we  have 
taken  throughout  this  matter  and  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify  it  in  the  light  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  reiterate  the  remarks  I  have  made, 
although  it  will  be  my  intention  to  issue  a 
statement  so  that  the  public  clearly  under- 
stands what  this  Legislature  has  done.  There 
seems  to  be  understanding  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  there  is  understanding  in  the  official 
Opposition  side,  but  either  there  is  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  or  a  lack  of  a  desire 
to  understand  on  the  part  of  the  NDP  as  to 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  The 
Minister  does  not  want  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  very  interested  in 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  NDP  provincial 
council  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  Minister  sure  this  is 
going  to  add  anything  to  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  says,  "The  NDP 
Endorses  Plan  for  Adoption  Limit,"  and  I 
thought  that  finally  they  had  understood  what 
was    involved.    1    say    that    a    vote    for   this 


amendment  is  a  vote  for  the  child  and  the 
children  involved,  and  that  is  the  primary 
consideration. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Nixon:  See  what  you  have  done?  We 

are    now   going   to   have    a   full    afternoon's 

debate. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  You  know,  if  anybody  else 
stands  up  to  comment  about  the  NDP  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  and  indicates  that  we  do 
not  understand  what  we  are  talking  about, 
then  this  debate  will  go  on  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Why?  Because  the 
NDP  does  not  understand? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  we  are  saying  to  the 
Minister  is  that  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
do  understand  about  this  amendment,  it  is 
that  it  reverses  the  Mugford  decision.  The 
Minister's  amendment  precludes  a  situation 
similar  to  the  Mugford  decision  coming  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion about  how  much  we  understand  or 
how  much  we  do  not  understand.  Some  of  us 
from  this  caucus  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  resolution  of  this  party, 
a  very  proper  and  appropriate  one,  was 
passed.  We  did  not  base  our  comments  on 
a  news  report  of  it.  At  their  request  this 
morning  we  furnished  a  copy  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  government  party  so  they  would 
understand  the  resolution  specifically  passed 
at  the  provincial  council  meeting  of  this 
party.  It  is  totally  in  line  with  the  amendment 
which  we  proposed.  It  also  faced  up  to  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

Again  I  say  to  the  Minister,  and  I  say  to 
the  Liberal  Party,  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment prevents  in  the  future,  a  situation 
similar  to  that  in  which  Sylvia  Mugford  found 
herself.  Therefore,  we  believe  our  case  to  be 
more  reasonable,  more  intelligent,  more 
flexible  and  more  in  line  with  the  same  con- 
tention that  we  had  to  fight  the  Minister 
about,  regarding  boards  of  review,  that  if 
people  are  going  to  have  either  rights  granted 
to  them  or  their  rights  curtailed,  they  are 
entitled  to  get  notice  of  it,  and  to  have  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  that  in  which 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do. 

If  there  is  anything  unreasonable  about 
that  or  if  the  Minister  thinks  that  somewhere 
in  his  bill  there  is  provision  for  that  kind 
of  notice,  then  I  think  he  should  stand  up 
and  explain  it  to  us.  We  clearly  understand 
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what  the  Minister  is  doing;  we  clearly  under- 
stand that  when  he  originally  introduced  the 
bill,  he  then  had  to  come  forward  with  an- 
other amendment  because  of  the  points  which 
we  raised,  and  it  does  not  lie  well  in  the 
Minister's  mouth  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  what  the  bill  which  he  introduced 
and  had  to  amend  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
has  accomplished. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  But  it  lies  in  the  members 
mouth  to  tell  what  the  Liberal  Party  thinks. 
It  is  good  for  him,  but  not  good  for  the  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, up  until  this  time  I  think  it  goes 
without  animadversion  that  the  child  welfare 
legislation  of  this  province,  since  about  1965, 
if  you  consider  only  the  two  contending 
parties,  has  been  weighted  heavily  in  the 
favour  of  the  adopting  parents.  The  Mugford 
decision  raised  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  particular  policy.  And  the  amend- 
ments, both  of  the  amendments  before  you, 
acknowledge  that  there  must  be,  perforce, 
a  cut-off  date.  No  one  is  being  unreasonable 
about  that.  Everyone  accepts  the  time  of 
adoption  as  being  conclusive  and  final  and  no 
further  step  taken,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
side  of  the  House  is  concerned. 

The  real  quarrel  comes  as  to  what  other 
date,  in  reference  to  the  Crown  wardship 
situation,  will  be  relevant  and  come  into 
effect.  It  is  the  feeling  that  probably  this 
whole  issue  cannot  be  resolved,  at  least  it  is 
my  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  resolved,  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  conclusively.  And  I  have 
reason  to  believe  the  Minister  would  agree 
with  this. 

It  is  precisely  the  discretion,  intelligence 
and  sense  of  justice  of  the  children's  aid 
society  in  its  administrative  function,  that  will 
balance  out  the  chagrin,  the  grievance,  or  the 
heartache  that  may  be  caused  to  either  the 
natural  parent  or  the  adopting  parent. 

If  there  is  a  real  reason,  even  a  suspicion, 
not  too  strong  either,  on  the  part  of  a  chil- 
dren's aid  society  that  a  natural  parent  has 
severe  reservations,  is  under  undue  stress,  and 
may  subsequently  call  and  beg  for  the  return 
of  the  child,  then  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  discretion  of  the  children's  aid  society  not 
to  go  forward  with  an  adoption  until  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  has  elapsed,  until 
this  feeling  of  natural  rapport  has  worked 
itself  out  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  problem  in  the  Mugford  case  arose  be- 
cause of  the  precipitate  action  on  the  part 


of  the  Ottawa  chfldren's  aid  society.  We 
are  not  having  that  difficulty  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  our 
argument  here  is  somewhat  academic.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  set  some  limitation  and 
some  date;  and  we  find  here  that  there  would 
be  adopting  parents  who,  in  place  of  a  possi- 
bility of  the  Crown  wardship  being  questioned 
on  a  notice  of  intention,  would,  nevertheless, 
be  prepared  to  take  that  chance  and  risk.  The 
possibilities  would  be  weighed  by  conversa- 
tion, and  even  in  face  of  it  they  would  no 
doubt  say,  "No,  we  will  take  the  child,  and 
are  well  understanding  that  the  natural  parent 
may  come  forward  in  that  interim  time."  It 
is  not,  I  have  resolved  for  myself,  preclusive 
of  adoptions,  or  of  adopting  parents,  taking 
the  child  for  this  little  period  of  time,  which 
would  be  at  the  very  greatest  extent,  30  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  aspect.  The 
Minister  turned  to  the  appeal  provisions, 
finally  spelling  them  out  as  to  what  the  time 
limitation  on  this  sort  of  appeal  would  be 
under  section  36,  which  he  said  he  understood 
would  be  30  days— even  as  the  previous  legis- 
lation stood— but  to  make  the  doubtful  doubt- 
less, he  has  now  embodied  it  in  black  and 
white,  and  the  grounds  for  the  appeal  from 
the  initial  Crown  wardship  may  very  well 
be  completely  different  from  the  type  of 
grounds  which  we  have  in  mind  and  envisage. 

The  grounds  for  appeal  would  be  restricted 
to  what  the  appeal  disclosed,  not  to  subsidiary 
or  to  other  matters  that  came  to  pass  in  the 
interim  which  may  be  crucial  to  the  interests 
of  the  natural  mother.  The  Crown  wardship 
is  taken  with  too  great  facility  and  with  too 
much  speed,  and  if  taken  ten  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the 
type  of  evidence  and  the  general  resume 
presented  to  a  court,  upon  which  the  appeal 
which  you  are  setting  forth  is  erected,  may 
be  sorely  circumscribed. 

Within  the  next  period  of  time,  while  the 
child  is  still  the  ward  of  society  and  not 
out  for  adoption,  or  even  up  for  adoption, 
numerous  other  groimds  of  great  weight  and 
moment  may  come  to  pass.  Under  your  legis- 
lation the  natural  mother  then  is  again  pre- 
cluded. I  think  we  need  a  stretch  of  time 
here  without  impinging  upon  the  rights  of 
the  adopting  parents,  and  at  the  same  time 
substantially  protecting— to  the  length  that  is 
deemed  discreet  and  possible  in  this  House— 
the  rights  of  the  natural  parents.  We,  in  a  real 
endeavour  to  balance  out  the  weight  and 
gravamen,  and  the  inevitable  heartache  that 
is  involved  in  this  thing,  have  sought  this 
mLiddle  ground. 
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This  is  not  an  extreme  contention  that  we 
are  making.  On  the  contrary.  All  of  us  are 
talking  about  a  30-day  period.  The  only 
questions  are  when  does  it  run  from?  And 
what  are  the  rationale  that  may  be  introduced 
before  a  judge  to  review  the  weight  of  the 
natural  parents'  contentions— their  need,  and 
their  sense  of  loss,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
fence— against  a  very  foreshortened  and  cer- 
tainly more  arbitrary  determination  such  as  is 
envisaged  in  terms  of  your  amendment. 

I  think  there  is  more  merit,  on  the  overall 
balance  and  in  a  completely  objective  way,  to 
what  we  are  proposing  in  this  regard— in 
balancing  out  the  various  interests  of  the 
party,  and  of  course,  always  the  ultimate,  best 
interests  of  the  child,  that  the  child  in  these 
circumstances  is  not  its  own  spokesman,  and 
that  there  are  other  social  forces  operative 
even  then  which  do  redound  immediately 
upon  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

It  is  felt  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
lie  with  the  natural  parent.  Everyone  seems 
to  accede  ultimately  to  that  particular  thought. 
And,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  we 
have  embodied  it  in  our  amendment— as  we 
say,  "specifically  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child"— and  when  it  is  presented  to  the  judge, 
then  the  future  and  destiny  of  this  child  will 
be  looked  after. 

The  matter  is  always  subject  to  judicial 
review.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  space 
of  time,  what  amplitude,  will  you  give  to 
hearing  the  complaints,  justified  or  unjusti- 
fied, of  a  legitimate  parent  of  the  child,  in 
going  before  the  judge,  should  there  be  any 
question  raised. 

Again  I  say,  I  think  you  have  foreshortened 
it  unduly.  Why  this  weight  should  fall  in  this 
particular  direction  of  your  latter  legislation 
puzzles  me  somewhat.  It  may  be  because  of 
the  social  difficulties  in  obtaining  adopting 
parents.  But  I  understand  that  that  is  not 
so.  Perhaps  with  Catholic  children  to  some 
extent,  but  I  understand  in   the   other— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  tell  the  member 
that  the  problem  is  to  find  adoptive  parents 
and  adoptive  homes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Well, 
this  is  not  inhibitory  of  that.  Do  something 
with  your  department. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  such  is  the  problem,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  the  Minister  can  argue 
validly,  if  at  all,  that  this  is  inhibitory  of 
adopting  parents. 

What  we  are  proposing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
eminently    reasonable    on    the    part    of    any 


adopting  parents.  First  of  all,  if  the  children's 
aid  society  has  doubts,  then  do  not  let  the 
child  out  for  adoption.  Secondly,  if  the  child 
is  let  out  for  adoption,  then  the  adopting 
parents  are  well  informed  that  they  may  de- 
lay the  30  days,  if  they  wish,  from  the  notice 
of  intention  to  adopt,  before  taking  the  child 
into  their  actual  care.  And  let  that  time 
efflux  before  so  doing— which  would  not  cause 
any  grievance  or  a  false  rapport  to  be  built 
up  between  adoptive  parents  and  child. 

Most  adopting  parents,  in  my  opinion,  will 
do  so.  They  say,  no,  we  will  take  our  chances, 
we  will  adopt,  and  we  will  bring  the  child 
into  our  home,  well  understanding  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  a  natural  parent  will  come 
forward;  because  this  would  be  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  courts  in  which,  I  am  certain, 
we  can  place  our  trust  in  this  regard. 

In  the  Mugford  decision,  by  and  large,  the 
full  panoply  of  13  judges,  men  of  great  astute- 
ness and  men  of  great  goodwill  in  this  regard, 
seeking  to  resolve  this  kind  of  social  ill,  so 
well  did— and  against  the  weight  and  against 
the  intent  of  your  present  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  I  think 
that  I  have  information  pertaining  to  this 
very  situation  we  are  discussing  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  which  I  feel  I  should  oJBFer  today 
for  the  committee's  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Knight:   On  this   amendment— exactly, 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  on  this  amendment, 
not  on  the  principle?  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  decided  on  second  reading  after 
thorough  debate.  It  is  just  simply  this  amend- 
ment which  we  should  be  discussing  today. 

Mr.  Knight:  It  is  discussing  this  amend*- 
ment  which,  as  I  understand,  says  there 
should  be  a  30  day  cut-off  period,  a  30  day 
minimum  for  the  natural  mother  to  make  her 
decision.  And  if,  as  the  member  for  River- 
dale  has  suggested,  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment I  am  in  favour  of  reverting  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  then  I  am.  In  this 
entire  case  I  have  not  heard  anything  said 
about  the  effect  on  that  little  boy  in  this 
case,  the  child. 

I  have  personal  experience,  sir,  as  to  ex- 
actly what  the  eflFects  are  on  a  child  who 
has  been  passed  from  home  to  home— because 
I  have  had  such  a  child,  and  it  is  most  seri- 
ous, sir.  I  think  it  should  be  taken  very  much 
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into  consideration,  at  this  time,  as  we  are 
voting  on  this  amendment.  A  child  who  has 
to  sort  of  establish  security,  and  renew  that 
security  with  each  set  of  parents,  as  it  were, 
becomes  a  very  confused  and  a  very  insecure 
child. 

I  think  this  is  very  important,  therefore, 
that  a  definite  time  be  established— let  it  be 
30  days  if  you  wish— and  that,  after  that,  the 
children's  aid  be  able  to  go  forward  and  find 
a  home  for  this  child,  to  find  continuous 
security  for  that  child. 

But  from  discussing  this  matter  with  cer- 
tain people  in  the  children's  aid  society, 
whom  I  respect  very  highly— extremely  dedi- 
cated people  with  whom  I  worked— I  find 
that  now  the  custom  is  to  wait,  possibly  two 
months,  before  putting  the  child  out,  al- 
though the  law  may  say  30  days;  you  may 
very  well  find  when  it  comes  down  and  is 
put  into  practice,  the  natural  parent  may 
very  well  have  60  days  rather  than  30  days. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  give  the  people 
involved,  the  people  that  are  doing  the  job, 
the  people  who  are  administering  this  Act, 
flexibility  to  bring  all  sides  together. 

My  interpretation  of  the  children's  aid  atti- 
tude toward  this,  is  that  all  are  worthy— the 
natural  mother,  the  child,  and  the  adoptive 
parents— and  all  of  them  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Granted,  the  priority  of  their  importance 
may  change  as  time  goes  on.  First,  it  is  the 
natural  mother,  who  has  top  priority;  then 
it  is  the  child;  and  then  the  adoptive  parents 
come  into  higher  priority. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment, 
sir,  because  I  do  feel  that,  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  natural  mother  does  have  suffi- 
cient time.  I  am  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  children's  aid  soci- 
ety is  putting  this  legislation  into  practical 
application,  is  the  right  one.  It  protects  the 
natural  mother,  and,  at  the  same  time— be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  has  got  to  be  a 
cut-off  period— there  has  got  to  be  a  time 
when  we  can  say,  "Okay,  that  is  finished, 
now  we  must  go  forward  with  certainty  in 
the  interests  of  the  child." 

I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  now 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
proposed  amendment,  and  frankly  it  is  just 
obfuscation.   It  does  not  accomplish  anything. 

It  does  do  one  thing;  it  obscures  the  mean- 
ing and  the  sense  of  that  particular  section— 


Oh,  which  amendment  is  on  the  floor?    This 
is  not  on  the  floor? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  soriy.  I  would  just  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  discussion  has 
revealed  anything  it  has  revealed  one  thing 
at  least  to  me,  and  that  is  that  no  chUd  should 
be  made  a  ward  of  the  children's  aid  society— 
that  is,  that  no  child  should  be  committed 
as  a  ward  of  the  Crown  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  ombudsman  or  the  official 
guardian— or  if  you  want  to  call  it  by  any 
other  name,  a  devil's  advocate.  A  chfld  should 
not  be  committed  ex  parte. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  quite  right.  That 
Crown  wardship  should  be  looked  at— 

Mr.  Ben:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
going  to  step  on  me  for  being  out  of  order; 
but  I  am  convinced,  on  reading  this,  that  no 
child  should  be  committed  as  a  ward  with- 
out some  outside  party  inten'ening  on  behalf 
of  that  child  and  parent  or  parents  known 
or  unknown  if  they  are  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with 
the  amendment.  I  rise  to  not  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  because  I  think  it 
goes  without  saying  even  those  who  speak 
from  what  is  purported  knowledge  and  with 
such  vigour  themselves  must  ha\'e  some  de- 
gree of  concern  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
own  thoughts. 

I  am  sure  the  hon,  member  for  Riverdale 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
as  I  have  over  the  last  week,  of  attempting  to 
talk  to  people  knowledgeable  in  the  field.  I 
have  spoken  to  Mr.  Foreman,  who  is  the 
solicitor  who  acted  on  the  case. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  amplify  some  remarks 
I  made  a  week  ago  Friday  but  relative  to  the 
amendment  brought  forward  by  the  Minister. 
I  was  under  the  impression,  and  I  believe  it 
was  a  matter  of  policy— and  I  hope  I  do  not 
disclose  any  confidences  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  this  department  pursuant  to 
a  question  I  put  to  the  Minister  in  this  House 
about  two  weeks  ago— that  The  Child  Welfare 
Act  would  be  taken  outside  its  present  exemp- 
tions  under  The   Summary   Convictions   Act. 

This  is  my  understanding,  and  there 
therefore  would  be  an  appropriate  appeal 
provision  provided  in  connection  with  what 
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was  intended  to  be  implemented  by  the  Min- 
ister so  that  the  remarks  I  made  were  under 
the  assumption  tliere  was  to  be  an  appeal 
period.  I  entirely  agree  with  any  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  this  House  that  the 
position  of  the  natural  mother  should  not  be 
terminated  without  any  right  of  appeal. 

To  do  otherwise,  Mr.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  be  abhorrent,  but 
I  thought  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in 
this  connection  and  that  is  why  I  un- 
equivocally supported  the  Minister's  original 
proposal  to  amend  the  Act,  that  is  the  bill 
itself,  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  law  than 
a  hope  for  law  and  you  have  seen  fit  to 
codify  now  your  intention  as  to  an  appeal 
provision,  and  so  I  therefore— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Would  the  hon.  member 
peraiit  a  question? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  No,  I  will  not.  I  am  just 
go'ng  to  have  my  say  and  then  I  am  going  to 
sit  down.  I  therefore  further  support  the  bill 
as  amended  and  therefore  the  amendment. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you:  I  am  always 
taken  in  this  House  by  the  rational  approach 
—sometimes  a  lengthy  approach  but  a  rational 
approach— taken  usually  by  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  and  I  avail  myself  on  many  occa- 
sions outside  this  Chamber  to  discuss  with 
him  the  implications  of  various  statutes  as 
we  see  them,  I  would,  with  respect,  point 
out  to  him  that  the  appeal  as  I  understand 
it  will  be  an  appeal  by  way  of  trial  de  novo 
and  it  is  inherent  in  that  very  procedure  that 
the  rights  and  relationship  and  ability  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  trial  de  novo  are  the 
salient  feature.  So  that  in  assessing  the  pro- 
tection to  the  child,  as  is  required  under  this 
particular  section  of  the  Act,  the  judge  at 
that  time,  as  he  did  in  the  Mugford  decision, 
will  look  at  the  position  of  the  natural  mother 
at  that  time.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of 
what  is  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  trial  de 
novo? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  my  understanding 
and  I  am  subject  to  correction,  that  is  why  I 
tried  to  make  it  not  dogmatic. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  de  novo  under  section 
36,  not  trial  de  novo  under  section  31. 

Mr.  Ben:  Hearing  de  novol 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  still  is  the  right  to 
look  at  all  the  ramifications  as  far  as  the 
natural  mother  is  concerned,  and  the  welfare 
or  protection  of  a  child  is  concerned,  under 


that  section  at  the  time  of  the  intitiation  of 
the  appeal.  Those  are  the  considerations  in- 
herent in  the  original  application  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  the  creation  of  the  Crown  ward- 
ship. I  think  that  if  circumstances  have 
changed  in  the  intervening  period  then  the 
judge  on  trial  de  novo  has  every  right  to  look 
into  those  changed  circumstances. 

T;he  key  consideration  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  this.  We  say  30  days.  Some  people 
say  90  days,  some  people  say  six  months. 
We  have  to  tenninate  sometime  the  position 
of  the  natural  mother  and  it  is  very  strange 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman— this  might  have  been 
mentioned  previously— that  we  are  throwing 
this  section  in  under  section  31  really,  which 
affects  more,  as  you  are  aware,  of  the  rights 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

I  think  perhaps  in  a  re-evaluation  of  this 
entire  statute  we  might  bring  your  amend- 
ment into  a  more  appropriate  section  relative 
to  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  because  the 
effect  of  this  particular  amendment  also  is  to 
affect  the  rights  of  natural  parents— mothers 
and  fathers— relative  to  creation  of  Crown 
wardships  in  circumstances  be  they  out  of 
wedlock  or  not.  The  Mugford  decision  does 
translate  itself  into  one  other  thing— if  I 
might,  the  entire  statute  requires  a  good  look- 
ing at  from  all  points  of  view. 

I  think  you  probably  agree  in  this  respect 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  prior  to  sitting 
down  is  this,  and  it  concerns  me  as  someone 
not  well  versed  in  the  implications  of  the 
statute,  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  We  have 
to  pick  a  time,  in  my  opinion.  The  proposal 
that  would  have  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  or  his  colleague  from 
Scarborough  West,  in  my  opinion,  has  two 
great  failings  and  the  first  is  that  it  might 
well  inhibit— and  this  is  the  key— it  might  well 
inhibit  adoptive  parents. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  be  concerned 
for  the  right  of  the  natural  mother,  and  I 
respect  very  much  the  knowledge  and  concern 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  in  this  regard,  but  the  fact  is  that 
surely  to  goodness  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  when  you  are  going  to  ask  a  couple  to 
take  a  child  into  their  home  with  the  hope 
that  there  will  some  day  be  filial  relationship 
extant  and  undertaken  by  them,  that  you 
cannot  shroud  them  with  the  thought  that 
sometime  in  the  future,  no  matter  what  that 
length  of  time  is,  they  might  be  faced  with  a 
response  from  the  natural  mother  saying:  "No, 
that  situation  must  be  severed." 

The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  again 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.   One   hesitates  to 
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dwell  on  this,  but  he  has  personal  knowledge 
and  he  expresses  great  personal  concern. 

That  is  we  have  got  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  child!  One  has  to  consider  that  if 
perchance  there  was  a  relationship  of  three, 
four,  perhaps  five  months  established  between 
parents  hoping  to  adopt  a  child  and  the 
child  himself  or  herself,  and  that  that  might 
be  severed  as  a  result  of  some  initiation  on 
the  part  of  the  registrar,  I  think  is  an  unbear- 
able thing  for  adoptive  parents  to  contem- 
plate. And  while  one  recognizes  the  sincere 
concern  expressed  by  some  members  on  the 
left,  I  certainly  advocate  the  position  taken 
by  the  leader  of  our  party  that  the  position, 
although  arbitrary  at  30  days,  is  a  reasonable 
period. 

The  adoptive  parents  and  the  child  himself 
surely  must  be  able  to  be  assured  of  a  rela- 
tionship established  without  this,  as  I  say, 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  then.  All  those 
in  favour  of  the  Minister's  motion  to  amend, 
will  please  say  "aye".  All  those  opposed,  will 
please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
be  glad  to  wait  until  the  end. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  vote  on  this,  it 
has  been  indicated  that  we  should  stack  any 
amendments.  Are  there  any  other  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  have  a  comment  on 
what  is  now  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
that  is  the  second  part  of  the  Minister's 
amendment.  I  make  the  comment  because  of 
what  the  member  for  Samia  said  about  this 
question  of  the  appeal  being  a  trial  de  novo 
and  I  simply  point  out  that  under  this,  sec- 
tion 36,  with  the  amendment  the  Minister 
has  now  brought  in,  will  be  on  appeal  a 
trial  de  novo. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  make  the  original 
appeal  on  the  question  of  terminating  the 
Crown  wardship  a  trial  de  novo,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  the  Minister 
would  comment  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  are  two  aspects. 
One  is  that  there  is  a  court  hearing  for  an 
order  of  the  Crown  wardship.  This  section  3 
states  the  procedure  for  the  appeal  from  the 
order  of  the  Crown  wardship.  But  back  in 
section    1,    there    is    still    provision    for    an 


application  for  termination  of  the  order  imder 
section  31. 

So  that  there  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
natural  parent;  one  an  appeal  in  which  there 
is  a  trial  de  novo  and  any  evidence  which 
was  available,  but  which  was  not  put  forward 
before  the  court  can  be  introduced.  Under 
section  31,  if  there  is  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, then  those  change  of  circumstances 
can  be  announced. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions,  com- 
ments, on  any  section? 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Yaremko's 
motion  will  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  57,  the  "nays"  18. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
Shall  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  reported? 

Bill  243,  as  amended,  reported. 


TORONTO  HOSPITALS'  STEAM 
CORPORATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  230,  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Toronto  Hospitals'  Steam 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  230,  An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Toronto  Hospitals'  Steam  Cor- 
poration. Are  there  any  comments,  questions 
or  amendments? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  two  technical 
amendments  to  two  sections  of  the  bill. 
Should  I  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Which  sections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Section  11  and  section  15. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  discussion  or 
questions  before  section  11? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  Why  are  you  bringing  in  a 
bill  when  the  stack  is  already  as  high  as  the 
tower  of  Babel? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Do  you  not  ever  get  here  for  second  read- 
ings? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  else  before  section 
11? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  was  downstairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Before  section  11,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  I  did  give  the 
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assurance  to  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
that  I  would  look  into  the  matter  of  air 
pollution,  and  I  am  informed  by  people  in 
the  hospital  services  commission  and  in  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement that  there  is  practically  no  sulphur 
dioxide  emission  from  the  gas  fuel  that  will 
be  burned  in  this  plant.  There  will  be  a  very 
slight  emission  perhaps  when  the  oil  is  used 
at  the  intervals  that  it  is  used— perhaps  one 
month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  11,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Section  11,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  that  clause  (a)  of  section  11  of  this 
Bill  230,  be  deleted  therefrom  and  the  fol- 
lowing clause  (a)  be  substituted  therefor: 
(a)  Subject  to  subsection  2  of  section  9, 
the  powers  conferred  on  a  company  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  owning,  operat- 
ing,   or   supplying   a   public   utility   under 
The  Public  Utilities  Act,  provide: 

(1)  the  corporation  shall  notify  in  writing 
the  municipality  or  authority  on  which  duty 
to  repair  has  been  imposed,  and  the  muni- 
cipality or  authority  having  jurisdiction  over 
any  highway,  public  lane,  or  public  com- 
munication on,  over,  under,  or  across  which 
the  corporation  proposes  to  put  down, 
place,  install  and  maintain  conduits,  pipes, 
wires,  poles,  rods,  cables,  transformers, 
machinery,  apparatus,  devices,  appliances, 
equipment,  materials,  structures  or  works, 
and  submit  to  such  municipalities  or 
authorities  its  plan  therefor; 

(2)  such  conduits,  pipes,  wires,  poles, 
rods,  cables,  transformers,  machinery,  ap- 
paratus, devices,  appliances,  equipment, 
materials,  structures  or  works  as  the  corpo- 
ration deems  necessary  or  desirable  on, 
over,  under,  or  across  any  public  highway, 
public  lane  or  public  communication,  shall 
be  put  down,  placed  and  installed  in  such 
location  and  manner  as  the  municipality  or 
authority  on  which  duty  to  repair  has  been 
imposed  and  the  municipality  or  authority 
having  jurisdiction  over  any  such  highway, 
lane,  or  public  communication,  may  direct, 
and  such  highway,  lane  or  public  com- 
munication restored  to  its  former  state, 
and  any  dispute  between  the  corporation 
and  such  municipalities  or  authorities  as  to 
their  location  and  manner  of  putting  down, 
placing  and  installing  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  shall  be  final; 

(3)  the  incorporation  shall  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  municipality  or  authority 


on  which  duty  to  repair  has  been  imposed, 
and  the  municipality  or  authority  having 
jurisdiction  over  any  such  highway,  lane 
or  public  communication  against,  from  and 
for  any  and  all  damages,  claims,  losses, 
costs  and  expenses  sustained  or  incurred  by 
reason  of  the  negligent  use,  operation, 
maintenance,  installation,  placing  and  put- 
ting down  of  the  conduits,  pipes,  wires, 
poles,  rods,  cables,  transformers,  machin- 
ery, apparatus,  devices,  appliances,  equip- 
ment, materials,  structures  or  works  by 
the  corporation,  its  agents,  servants,  em- 
ployees, contractors  and  sub-contractors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  as- 
sure any  work  done  by  this  corporation  will 
dovetail  with  the  work  being  done  by  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  other  words,  both 
the  corporations  will  have  the  right  to  see 
where  these  works  are  going  to  be  done  on 
any  public  streets  or  thoroughfare  and  they 
will  have  the  chance  to  dovetail  them  to- 
gether so  that  we  will  not  see  the  common 
complaint  where  the  roads  are  dug  up  one 
day,  paved  over  and  then  dug  up  the  next 
day  for  some  other  service. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  can  give  specific  authority  to 
the  planning  department  of  the  metropolitan 
area  in  this  connection,  or  who  has  the  final 
authority  as  far  as  the  decision  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  nature  of  the  work 
here? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  municipalities— not  the  planning 
boards  but  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  Minister's  motion 
carry? 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  very  facile  of  the  Minister  to  bring  such 
an  amendment  saying  he  is  going  to  do  this 
and  this.  Experience  has  proven  that  it  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Right. 

Mr.  Ben:  One  of  the  most  deploring  and 
depressing  sights  in  the  city  of  Toronto— and 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  the  other  muni- 
cipalities that  make  up  Metro  Toronto  be- 
cause I  am  not  that  familiar  with  them— but 
one  of  the  most  depressing  sights  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  is  to  see  a  newly  laid  roadway 
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being  dug  up  to  put  down  public  utilities,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  they  have  what  they 
call  a  public  utility  co-ordinating  committee 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  which  is  supposed  to 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  utilities  with  the 
works  department  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

You  can  cry  and  you  can  scream  and  you 
can  wail  as  much  as  you  like  that  the  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  have  their  roadway  at 
least  cool  down  before  it  is  dug  up.  But  no, 
the  public  utilities  feel  they  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  elected  people,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  control  them. 

The  only  way  this  will  work  is  if  you  give 
a  right  to  the  municipality  to  simply  veto  any 
expansion  of  facilities  of  these  utilities  un- 
less they  have  given  adequate  notice.  In  this 
particular  instance  it  should  take  the  muni- 
cipality at  least  two  years  of  planning  before 
they  can  be  submitted  for  budget  purposes, 
so  I  suggest  the  public  utilities  should  be 
under  the  same  obligation. 

But  just  having  them  submit  a  plan  to  a 
municipality?  So  what?  They  submit  a  plan 
and  they  figure  that  is  open  sesame,  that  they 
can  just  start  opening  the  streets  and  side- 
walks, and  the  byways  of  the  municipality, 
and  lay  on  their  conduits,  anywhere  they 
please,  because  they  have  this  power. 

If  this  government  wants  to  control  these 
utilities  it  will  not  do  it  by  this  sort  of  Act. 
It  should  compel  all  the  public  utilities  in  a 
built-up  area  to  build  public  utility  tunnels 
so  that  all  of  them  are  centred  in  one  area. 
One  only  has  to  look  at  the  diagram  of  the 
underground  portion  of  King  and  Yonge 
Streets,  of  King  and  Bay  Streets,  to  get  an 
idea  how  all  kinds  of  services  and  conduits 
criss-cross  all  over  the  place. 

This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this 
amendment  is  carried.  All  they  are  going  to 
do  is  submit  their  plans  saying  they  have 
completed  their  obligations  under  clause  A  of 
section  11  of  the  Act,  whatever  it  is  going 
to  be  called,  and  the  municipality  cannot  do 
anything  to  them  because  this  is  all  they 
have  to  do  under  this  amendment— submit 
their  plans  and  indemnify  the  city  for  re- 
placing any  roadbed,  and  so  on.  So  what? 

Go  along  Bloor  Street  just  after  you  cross 
the  Humber  bridge  travelling  east.  There 
was  a  beautiful  road  there  and  the  asphalt 
had  not  even  hardened  when  along  came 
the  gas  transmission  people  and  began  cut- 
ting out  these  graves  from  the  bridge  all  the 
way  up  to  South  Kingsway. 

So  the  utility  repaired  it!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  city,  utilities  do  not  repair;  what 


they  do  is  pay  the  city  to  repair  and  main- 
tain the  excavations  for  tlie  sum  of  $2  a  square 
foot,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and 
thus  the  city  assumes  responsibility.  That  is 
another  deplorable  thing,  the  way  the  muni- 
cipalities take  the  utilities  off  the  hook.  Any- 
way, there  was  a  newly  laid  road  bed,  all  cut 
up,  and  you  could  see  these  patches  running 
all  the  way  from  the  Humber  River  up  to 
South  Kingsway. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Have  you  read  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Ben:  Certainly  I  read  the  amendment; 
all  they  are  required  to  do  is  give  them  notice 
and  then  indemnify  them! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Ben:  Where  is  there  a  prohibition? 
Where  can  a  municipality  refuse  to  perniit 
them  to  lay  those  utilities?  Under  The  Public 
Utihties  Act  they  cannot! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
section  2,  in  the  middle,  it  says,  "In  such  loca- 
tion and  maimer  as  the  municipality  or 
authority  on  which  duty  to  repair  has  been 
imposed". 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  you  show  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  you  have  my  permission  to  ask  the 
Minister  to  quote  you  if  you  wish,  where  in 
The  Public  Utilities  Act,  or  in  this  amendment 
is  it  stated  that  a  municipality  can  say  to  the 
pubhc  utility,  "No,  you  cannot  put  your  utility 
system  down". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Right  there! 

Mr.  Ben:  No  sir!  It  just  tells  the  municipali- 
ties that  all  they  can  do  is  say,  "We  do  not 
want  you  to  put  them  there;  put  them  there, 
over  there".  But  they  cannot  stop  them.  They 
have  absolute  right,  in  The  Public  Utilities 
Act  to  dig  holes  and  put  in  those  services, 
and  no  one  can  stop  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  ask  the  member: 
If  the  city  of  Toronto  agrees  with  this  amend- 
ment will  you  agree  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  will  not  agree  with  it,  even 
if  the  city  of  Toronto  agrees  with  it;  because 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  had  the  greatest  collection  of  nitvidts  nm- 
ning  its  council— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  When  were  you 
there,  George? 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  prime  evidence  of  Aat 
fact,  that  they  would  pennit  such  a  thing  to 
go  through! 
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They  take  taxpayers'  money,  they  spend  it 
for  rebuilding  roadways  and  sidewalks,  and 
then,  as  I  say,  before  a  year  is  up  they  permit 
utilities  to  come  in  under  legislation  passed 
by  this  government  and  tear  up  their  side- 
walks. 

Surely  at  some  time  in  their  existence  they 
ought  to  have  a  sidewalk  or  a  roadway  that 
is  not  full  of  patches. 

Bay  Street!  How  many  of  you  here,  when 
they  walk  downi  Bay  Street— perhaps  it  is  only 
the  Minister  of  Mines  and  a  few  others— how 
many  of  you  can  recall  walking  down  Bay 
Street  without  having  to  walk  around  at  least 
one  obstruction  which  entails  breaking  of  the 
sidewalk  or  breaking  of  the  roadbed?  How 
many  of  you  can  recall  one  instance  in  your 
life?  You  tell  me  the  date! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  can.  Half  a  dozen  times— on  June 
10,  1958,  for  example,  and  on  August  15, 
1959. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  you  could  remember,  you 
are  about  that  old! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  siUy,  George! 

Mr.  Ben:  Can  anybody  here  tell  me  that  in 
the  last  20  years  Bay  Street  was  ever  in  a 
condition  that  there  was  not  at  least  one  ex- 
cavation going  on?  Why?  It  is  because  you 
pass  laws  like  this! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  of  course  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  he  is  really  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  him.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  a  road  newly  paved  and  then  torn 
up  a  month  later  for  some  more  work  to  be 
done,  then  patched,  and  then  torn  up  a  month 
later.  The  plain,  simple  facts  here  are  that  the 
reason  I  have  moved  this  amendment  is  that 
under  tlie  original  section  11(a)  this  corpor- 
ation merely  had  the  same  powers  as  under 
The  Public  Utilities  Act.  We  talked,  since  the 
printing  of  this  bill,  with  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  their  solicitors,  and  they  felt  that  while  the 
provisions  were  perhaps  adequate,  they  would 
like  something  more  definite.  So  we  wanted 
to  put  in  something  more  specific  and  to  do 
exactly  what  the  hon.  member  has  suggested 
to  make  it  so  that  the  corporation  would  show 
where  they  are  going  to  put  their  services  and 
would  dovetail  their  work  with  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  city  and  have  them  installed 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
This  is  why  I  am  moving  this  rather  lengthy 
amendment  at  this  time  to  try  and  do  this  on 
behalf  of  the  solicitor  of  the  city  of  Toronto 


who  has  presented  this  problem  to  me  over 
the  last  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  pity  the  Minister  men- 
tioned the  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 
If  the  Minister  would  check  the  records,  he 
has  a  zero  batting  average  and  I  have  1,000 
batting  average.  Any  time  we  have  come  up 
against  each  other  in  a  crunch,  he  has  been 
wrong  and  I  have  been  right.  And  I  am  not 
just  saying  that  to  salve  my  own  ego.  I  am 
just  trying  to  point  out  that  even  in  his  own 
wording  here,  it  says:  ".  .  .  such  locations  as 
the  municipality  or  authority  on  which  duty 
to  repair  has  been  imposed".  Under  The 
Public  Utilities  Act,  the  duty  to  repair  has 
been  imposed  on  the  utility  which  does  the 
excavation. 

It  is  only  in  the  city  of  Toronto— normally 
the  city  of  Toronto  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  utility  whereby  the  utility  pays  a  certain 
sum  to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  city  of 
Toronto  work  crews  then  do  the  repairs.  But 
under  The  Public  Utilities  Act  it  is  still  the 
utility  that  is  responsible  for  returning  the 
roadbed  or  the  sidewalk  to  a  proper  condi- 
tion of  repair. 

So  the  amendment  which  the  Minister 
mentions  says  nothing,  and  I  should  think 
having  the  guidance  of  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
who  is  used  to  digging  both  up  north  and 
in  this  Legislature,  he  would  know  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  hon.  Minister's 
motion  carry? 

Agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  further 
move  that  section  15  be  renumbered— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments 
up  to  and  including  section  14? 

All  right,  the  hon.  Minister's  motion  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moves  that  section  15  be 
renumbered  as  subsection  (1)  of  section  15 
and  that  tlie  following  subsection  (2)  be 
added  to  section  15: 

(2)  An  exemption  from  taxes  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  an  exemption  from  taxes  under 
section  4  of  The  Assessment  Act. 

The  reason  for  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  order 
to  determine  the  proper  sharing  of  taxes 
between  Toronto  and  Metro,  it  is  a  technical 
matter. 
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Mr.  Ben:  First  of  all,  I  think  we  should 
move  that  that  particular  section  be  deleted. 
Why  should  there  be  an  exemption  for  them 
at  all?  Why  should  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  pay  and  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  supplying  facilities  to  this  par- 
ticular corporation,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
benefit  is  enjoyed  by  not  only  everybody 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  but  in 
Ontario  generally? 

Why  should  the  city  of  Toronto  citizens 
have  to  carry  that  burden?  Why  do  you 
create  more  exemptions?  Is  the  trend  not  now 
to  wipe  out  all  exemptions?  If  the  Minister 
is  prepared  to  give  this  corporation  an  exemp- 
tion, fine,  then  the  Minister  should  move 
another  amendment  to  this  particular  section 
stating  that  the  province  of  Ontario  will  give 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  a  grant  in  lieu  of 
the  taxes  which  it  loses  on  the  corporation 
property. 

The  Minister  should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self bringing  in  this  kind  of  stuflE.  And  the 
hon.  member  next  to  him  keeps  on  grinning 
and  grinning  and  grinning.  It  will  catch  up 
to  him  because  this  is  in  his  riding  there.  I 
imagine  how  they  feel  is  they  are  going  to 
compel  every  nurse  to  go  out  and  vote  for 
the  hon.  gentleman  when  his  time  comes. 
Well,  they  may  vote  for  him  on  looks  but  I 
do  not  know  if  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
him  on  performance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  we  should  move  is  that 
section  15  be  deleted. 


it. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Go  ahead  and  move 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Agreed  to. 


Mr.  Ben:  Can  I  still  move  that  section  15 
be  deleted? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  motion  has  been 
carried  for  the  amendment  to  section  15. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  any  other  section?  The 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  all  these  sections  are  carried,  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  whether  I  can  assume 
it  goes  without  saying  the  operation  of  the 
plant  will  certainly  come  under  The  Pressure 
Boilers  Act  and  The  Operating  Engineers  Act 
of  Ontario? 


Mr.   Chairman:    To   which   section   is   the 

hon.  member  referring? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  referring  to  the— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  should 
have  been  here  for  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  has  been  approved 
in  principle,  we  are  dealing  with  it  clause 
by  clause.  We  have  covered  up  to  and  in- 
cluding section  15. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  is  a  simple  question,  it  is 
not  involved  in  the  principle.  If  you  read  the 
bill,  there  is  nothing  that  relates  to  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  the  hon.  member  must 
refer  to  the  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  is  an  important  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  must 
refer  to  the  section  of  the  bill.  We  have 
dealt  with  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  refer  to  section  19: 

The  corporation  shall  allow  the  com- 
mission or  its  representatives  at  all  reason- 
able times  access  to  the  steam  plant  to 
view  the  state  and  condition  of  the  steam 
plant. 

This  will  then  involve  the  other  legislation 
that  controls  the  operation  of  steam  plants, 
namely.  The  Pressure  Boilers  Act  and  TJhe 
Operating  Engineers  Act  of  Ontario,  in  which 
a  chief  engineer  of  any  plant  has  the  full 
control  of  anyone  entering  that  plant.  Now,  I 
ask  the  Minister  if  it  goes  without  saying 
this  plant  will  be  governed  by  the  two  Acts  of 
Ontario  related  to  the  operation  of  steam 
plants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 

is  "yes". 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  reported? 

Bill  230,  as  amended,  reported. 


CARE  AND  PROVISION  OF  ANIMALS 
FOR  RESEARCH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  194,  An  Act 
respecting  the  care  and  provision  of  animals 
for  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon.  member 
going  to  read  a  certain  editorial? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  section  1  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chainnan— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1? 

Mr.  Burr:  One.  I  wish  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  the  member  for  Timiskam- 
ing  (Mr.  Jackson). 

■^    Mr.  Chairman:  A  seconder  is  not  needed 
in  committee. 

Mr.  Burr:  Thank  you.  I  move  that  section 
1(e)  of  Bill  194,  An  Act  respecting  the  care 
and  provision  of  animals  for  research,  be 
amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  word  "not" 
in  line  5  and  by  the  deletion  of  the  words 
"any  person  or  body  of  persons  including", 
so  that  it  now  reads: 

1(e)  "Pound"  means  premises  that  are 
used  for  the  detention,  maintenance  or  dis- 
posal of  dogs  or  cats  that  have  been  im- 
pounded pursuant  to  a  bylaw  of  a 
municipality,  but  does  not  include  any 
premises  or  part  thereof  that  are  used  by 
the  Ontario  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
\  Cruelty  to  Animals  or  any  society  ajffiliated 
therewith  for  the  detention,  maintenance  or 
disposal  of  dogs  or  cats  so  impounded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  affects  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
just  hold  it  for  a  moment,  I  am  trying  to 
determine  whether  this  does,  in  fact  affect 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Oh  yes  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  would  rule  that  this 
motion  is  out  of  order  because  it  is  simply  a 
negation  of  the  provision  of  section  1  of  this 
Act. 


^-M 


Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  on  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Burr:  My  point  of  order  is  that  it  is 
surely  not  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  destroy 
or  place  in  jeopardy  the  existence  of  the 
humane  societies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  wording  of  the  hon. 
member's  motion  is  a  negation  of  the  intent 
of  that  paragraph  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  approved  in  principle.  The 
m.otion  is  therefore  out  of  order. 


Are  there  any  further  comments,  questions 
or  amendments  to  section  1  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Ben:  Section  1,  yes.  It  should  be 
amended  to  provide,  **but  shall  not  include 
a  classroom  wherein  animals  are  kept  only 
for  observation  purposes." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  I  have  the  written 
motion,  please? 

Mr.  Ben:  If  I  can  write  it  fast  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  lots  of  time,  we 
will  hold  the  proceedings  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  Someone  has  used  my  pad— oh,  I 
found  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  season,  I  shall  be  very  charitable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  well  re- 
searched amendment,  I  can  see  that. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  It  is. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
spent  all  his  time  on  research  and  did  not 
get  around  to  writing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  hope  the  Chairman  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  the  hon.  member's 
motion?  Mr.  Ben  moves  that  section  1(h)  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  words, 
"but  shall  not  include  a  classroom  wherein 
animals  are  kept  for  observation  purposes 
only". 

Mr.  Ben:  Actually  the  wording  is  wrong, 
Mr.  Chairman.  What  it  should  be  is,  "but 
shall  not  include  the  keeping  of  animals  in 
a  classroom  for  observation  purposes  only". 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why? 

Mr.  Ben:  Why?  There  are  many  animals 
like  hamsters,  and  others,  which  are  kept  in 
classrooms  by  teachers  to  show  the  biological 
function  and  the  keeping  of  these  animals  is 
controlled  by  the  board  of  education. 

Now  the  question  arises,  the  Minister  will 
either  have  to  send  inspectors  into  every  class- 
room, or  into  every  school,  because  every 
school  has,  I  think,  a  fish  tank  in  it,  and  if 
it  has  got  a  turtle  in  it,  then  it  has  a 
vertebrate  or— 

An  hon.  member:  No.  The  turtle  is  no 
vertebrate. 

Mr.  Ben:  A  turtle  is  a  vertebrate. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No.  They  tell  me  you 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  am  sorry.  The  turtle  is  a 
vertebrate. 

An  lion,  member:  That  is  right,  sir.  In  case 
you  did  not  know  that,  you  know  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  So,  whoever  told  you  that  it  was 

not  is  wrong.  Either  they  will  have  to  go  in 
and  send  their  inspectors  into  every  school 
in  Ontario,  or  else  they  will  have  to  exempt 
them  under  the  provision  contained  in  this 
Act.  You  simply  are  not  going  to  be  inspect- 
ing them  all.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
enough  forces  for  it.  Besides,  you  already 
have  the  school  inspectors  going  around.  So 
why  not  exempt  it  in  this  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  what  the  hon.  member  is  sug- 
gesting here.  Might  I  say,  though,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  logical  to  retain  the 
clause  of  the  bill  as  is,  without  exempting 
these  classrooms  for  animals  that  are  kept  for 
observation.  Because  it  does  seem  to  me  that, 
if  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  most  class- 
rooms, as  the  hon.  member  suggests,  could 
be  exempted. 

But  I  think  it  is  necessary,  for  purposes  of 
registration— so  that  we  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  various  high  schools— to  leave  it  in 
the  bill.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  can  be 
exempted.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to 
provide  inspection  for  every  blessed  class- 
room as  the  hon.  member  suggests.  But  I  do 
think  we  should  know  what  is  going  on  in 
those  various  classrooms  through  the  condi- 
tions of  registration— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  should  retain  the 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  would  retain  the 
right  if  we  are  exempting  them.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  are  giving  something  away 
that  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to  give  away 
—because  he  wants  animals  treated  humanely 
and  proper  facilities  and  proper  care  provided 
to  those  animals  in  those  various  classrooms. 
That  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  just  trying  to  maintain  a 
little  common  sense  in  this  bill.  A  fish  tank 
which  contains  a  turtle  would  come  within 
this  section.  If  they  have  toads  or  frogs,  it 
would  come  within  this  section.  A  lot  of 
people  do  not  appreciate  how  wide- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Ben:  Well,  fish  too.  So  you  have  this 
problem.  Now  the  Minister  says:  "Well,  we 
will  be  able  to  find  out  what  goes  on.  I  trust 
that  the  Minister  is  being  jocular.  Is  he  sug- 
gesting that  the  people  of  this  province, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  in  these  schools;  that 
the  board  of  education  does  not  know  how 
these  fish  tanks  are  being  handled;  that  the 
board  of  education  does  not  know  how  many 
animals  are  kept  in  the  classroom,  and  in 
which  classes?  Is  this  what  you  are  suggest- 
ing? 

If  you  are  suggesting  that,  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  ought  to 
take  to  task  his  colleague  who  sits,  I  think, 
one  desk  removed.  What  good  is  it  going  to 
do  if  you  take  a  survey  and  find  out  how 
many  animals  there  are?  You  either  have  to 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  inspect  them, 
or  you  are  going  to  exempt  them.  So  why 
make  laws  that  you  are  not  going  to  enforce? 

I  am  interested  that  these  animals  be  looked 
after,  but  I  think  it  is  carrying  it  to  extreme 
when  having  a  fish  bowl,  with  some  fish  in 
it,  becomes  research.  It  seems  ridiculous, 
and  I  might  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  only  may  have  the  fish  bowl 
out  in  the  vestibule  for  decorative  purposes 
—and  that  becomes  research.  Now  why  do 
you  not  come  back  down  to  earth,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
this  motion?  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  did  not  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  to  subclause  (e).  I 
cannot  understand  the  reason  for  the  double 
negative.  Why  did  we  add  those  words  at 
all?  Is  there  a  way  of  expressing  it  so  that 
it  will  be  more  readily  understood— putting 
the  positive  side,  instead  of  the  double  nega- 
tive? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  motion  for  an  amendment  to  para- 
graph (h)  moved  by  Mr.  Ben.  Any  further 
comments  on  Mr.  Ben's  motion? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ben's  motion  say 
"aye".  Those  opposed  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Are  there  any  further  comments  to  any 
other  portions  of  section  1,  beyond  section  (h)? 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  again  ask  the  Minister  the 
reason  for  the  double  negative  in  subclause  (e). 
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Why  could  we  not  express  that  in  a  way  that 
would  say  what  is  not  excluded  instead  of 
having  the  double  negative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  I  can  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  when  we  dealt  with  the 
section  in  committee,  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  wanted  this  section  clarified  so  that 
it  would  specifically  include  the  pounds  oper- 
ated by  the  humane  society,  but  not  their 
shelters  as  such. 

The  wording  was  drafted  here  by  legisla- 
tive counsel,  in  conjunction  with  the  legal 
branch  of  our  department,  to  do  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  wished  to  have 
done  to  make  it  clear.    I  hope  that  it  is. 

You  have  pointed  out  something  that  per- 
haps does  confuse  it  a  little,  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  exempt 
the  shelter  aspect  of  the  humane  society,  but 
not  the  pound  service  that  is  provided  to  the 
municipalities    by   animal   control   bylaws. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  can  you  not  just 
put  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  leave  out  the  wording 
that  came  up— 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  not  the  wording  that— you 
are  mixing  up  my  words,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  that  is  right.  Here 
again,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  a  lawyer  has 
drafted  this  as  it  was  intended.  Do  you 
disagree?  Does  it  not  do  what  you  wanted 
done? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Minister,  I  have  always 
argued  that  any  wording  ought  to  be  clear 
to  the  layman.  This  is  not  clear  to  the  lay- 
man. My  argument  was  simple.  It  said  simply 
that  the  shelter  facilities  operated  by  the  hu- 
mane society,  or  any  aflBliate  or  branch  thereof, 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  tried,  Mr.  Chairman! 
In  the  committee  we  were  quite  sure  that  the 
original  section  or  subsection  (e)  of  section  1 
spelled  out  quite  clearly  what  we  were  trying 
to  do. 

Why  we  had  to  add  something  else  I  am 
not  too  sure;  but  on  the  insistence  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  we  were  trying  to 
clarify  it  to  a  greater  degree. 

Now,  if  we  have  beclouded  the  issue.  Quite 
frankly  I  think  the  original  did  the  job  quite 
well.  I  could  not  really  see  any  reason  for 
moving  the  amendment  in  the  first  place,  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  We  know  what  it  is 
intended  to  do. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  section  1? 

Section  2,  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  East. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  to  move  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

I  move  that  subsections  2,  3  4  and  5  of 
section  2  of  the  bill  be  renumbered  as  sub- 
sections 3,  4,  5  and  6  respectively,  and  sub- 
section 2  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

The  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  shall 
offer  an  appointment  to  the  review  board 
to  a  person  who  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  die  Ontario  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  or  of  an  incor- 
porated society  affiliated  therewith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  must  offer  this  appointment  to  the 
review  board.  The  review  board  is  to  be  made 
up  of  a  minimum  of  three  people,  to  serve 
not  more  than  five  years,  I  beheve  it  is,  on 
this  licensing  and  registration  review  board. 
This  amendment  would  require  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor must  offer  one  of  the  posi- 
tions on  this  board  to  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Ontario  Humane  Society,  or 
one  of  its  affiliates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  to  Mr. 
Snow's  motion?  The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  move  a 
further  amendment.  It  is  in  keeping  widi  what 
he  says.  Under  this  particular  section,  as  an 
amendment  as  is  proposed,  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor-in- Council  could  offer  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  person  who  they  know  will  refuse 
it,  and  thereby  bring  about  a  situation  where 
there  is  no  person  on  the  licence  review  board 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society  or  an  affiliate. 

I  propose  a  further  amendment,  and  that  is 
striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"shall"  in  the  second  line  and  inserting  there- 
after the  words: 

Invite  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  to 
the  licensing  and  review  board,  and  if  a 
person  is  so  nominated,  he  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  could  have  the 
written  motion. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  Disregard  the  top  part  as  it 
was  in  keeping  with  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  East  already  moved.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  apart,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  I  trust 
that  we  are  not  apart. 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  Then  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Ben  is: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  shall 
invite  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  to 
nominate  a  member  to  the  licensing  and 
review  board  and  if  a  person  is  so  nomin- 
ated, he  shall  be  appointed  to  the  review 
board. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  you  want  to  put,  "the  licensing 
and  registration  review  board". 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  this  motion 
exactly— 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  abbreviating,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Perhaps  it  would  facilitate  it  if  we  made 
use  of  the  phrase,  "licensing  and  registration 
review  board",  which  is  the  proper  title.  I  was 
just  shortening  it  to  the  word  "board". 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  probably  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order.  Any  discussion  or  debate  or 
questions  on  Mr.  Ben's  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  question 
on  the  wording  of  the  amendment  of  ths 
member  for  Halton  East.  He  simply  says  they 
shall  "offer".  Surely  Mr.  Ben's  amendment 
goes  much  further  than  that  and  does,  I  sus- 
pect, what  the  first  member  intended  it  to  do. 

The  mere  offering  of  a  member  to  sit  on 
the  board,  suppose  it  is  accepted  or  suppose  it 
is  not  accepted,  but  taking  first  of  all  the  pos- 
sibility of  acceptance,  then  an  appointment 
must  come  subsequent  upon  it.  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  first  amendment  for  the  possi- 
bility of  an  appointment,  whereas  the  second 
amendment  rectifies  that  situation.  I  think 
they  both  mean  the  same  thing,  but  one  fails 
in  saying  what  it  does  mean. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister,  on  Mr. 
Ben's  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  As  far  as  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  moved,  may  I  speak  to 
the  member  for  Halton  East's  statement? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
may  refer  to  both  amendments  at  the  same 
time  if  he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  made  by  the  member  for 
Halton  East.  I  have  some  reservations,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  amendment  that  was 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

This  point  came  up  in  committee  the 
other  night  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 


should  leave  this  without  frustrating  the  Act 
in  any  way.  I  have  no  reservations  whatever 
about  offering  a  membership  and  indeed  I 
would  hope  that  someone  from  the  humane 
society  or  its  aflBliates  would  accept  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  licensing  and  registration 
review  board.  But,  when  it  becomes  com- 
pulsory, as  indicated  in  the  amendment  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  provides,  then 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Lieutenant-Go\'- 
emor-in-Council  to  appoint  someone  from  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  regardless  of  who 
that  may  be. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  What 
is   wrong   with   that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  difference  does  that 
make? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  As  long  as  they 
are  happy  with  the  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No.  This  is  where  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  Act  in  which 
such  power  is  given  to  this  lx)ard,  as  is  given 
—and  believe  me  it  is  very  great  power— it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  have  a 
completely  free  hand  in  whom  we  appoint  to 
that  board. 

This  is  why  I  would  support  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Halton  East  and  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
members  to  so  do,  and  reject  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues here  commented  that  when  I  moved 
the  amendment  in  committee,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister blew  his  top,  and  yet  he  is  sort  of  keep- 
ing his  cool  on  this  one.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  amendment  I  have  mo^'ed  today  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  I  moved  in 
committee. 

The  one  I  moved  in  committee  made  it 
mandatory  that  a  member  of  a  humane 
society  be  on  the  board.  Here  it  is  not 
mandatory'. 

Firstly,  an  invitation  is  extended  and  must 
be  extended,  that  is  mandatory.  But  it  is  not 
mandatory  that  the  humane  society  accept  the 
invitation  and  nominate  the  person.  Secondly, 
I  draw  to  the  Minister's  attention,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  person  being 
nominated  need  not  be  a  member  of  the 
humane  society  as  the  amendment  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Halton  East  would  require. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Minister  said  in 
committee.  I  recall  his  refusing  to  be  tied 
down  to  having  a  member  of  the  humane 
society  on  this  board.  Fine.  Such  bitterness 
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may  exist  between  members  of  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  or  its  affiliates,  and  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  or  the 
people  appointed  by  the  department,  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  having  such  bitterness  on 
the  board. 

However,  trusting  in  the  good  judgment  of 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society  to  appreciate 
this  difficulty,  and  having  had  perhaps  an  un- 
foimded  belief  that  this  Minister  would  see 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  raise  and  would  also 
have  a  little  faith  in  the  humane  society,  I 
saw  an  invitation  being  extended  and  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  being  astute  enough 
to  nominate  for  appointment  to  this  particular 
board,  a  person  who  could  and  would  co- 
operate. 

This  does  not  restrict  the  Minister  to  ap- 
pointing a  member  of  the  humane  society  to 
the  board;  all  it  does  is  restrict  him  to  ap- 
pointing the  person  they  nominate,  if  in  fact 
they  do  nominate  someone,  and  it  could  be 
other  than  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society.  It  gives  the  Minister  the  leeway  that 
he  was  crying  for  when  we  had  this  bill  in 
the  committee  stage  and  this  amendment  was 
first  brought  up. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  East,  his  amendment  does 
leave  it  sort  of  up  in  the  air.  The  Ontario 
Humane  Society  people  could  then  accuse 
the  Minister  of  having  offered  this  appoint- 
ment to  some  insignificant,  minor  official  of 
the  board,  who  ostensibly  was  in  the  back 
pocket  of  the  government.  This,  I  am  sure, 
even  the  Minister  wants  to  avoid.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  he  would  not  want  the  sug- 
gestion to  be  made,  and  I  am  leaving  this 
open  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
Mr.  Ben's  amendment? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  brief  comment.  The  Minister  pro- 
tested very  strongly  when  I  suggested  in 
earlier  stages  of  this  debate  that  his  relation- 
ships with  the  humane  society  had  degen- 
erated into  something  that  could  only  be 
described  as  a  vendetta.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  private  amendment  by  a 
Conservative  backbencher,  or  whether  it 
is  a  government  amendment— normally  when 
amendments  like  this  come  in  they  are 
brought  in  by  the  government.  Could  I  clarify 
that?  Is  this  a  government  amendment  or  is 
this  a  private  amendment? 


Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  It  is  a 
private  amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  private  amendment. 
Well,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Halton 
East  he  is  bolstering,  unwittingly  perhaps,  the 
image  that  the  Minister  does  keep  this 
organization  at  arm's  length,  in  spite  of  its 
imoortance  in  the  field,  and  that  he  is  not 
willing  to  co-operate  with  it— as  we  move  into 
a  new  period  with  this  legislation,  in  the  hope 
we  can  bridge  some  of  the  gaps  and  chasms 
which  have  been  created  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  various  organizations  in  this 
field.   This   amendment   says   that: 

The  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  shall 
offer  an  appointment  to  the  review  board 
to  a  person  who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Ontario  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  or  an  in- 
corporated   society    affiliated    therewith. 

The  purpose  of  legislation  is  to  be  specific 
so  that  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  If  the  King's  English  means  anything— 
or  the  Queen's  English  means  anything— you 
"offer"  an  appointment.  You  may  or  may  not 
get  a  response;  even  if  you  do  get  a  response 
you  may  not  appoint  them.  That  possibility  is 
certainly  within  the  four  corners  of  that 
amendment  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  is 
absurd. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  How  would 
you  offer  it  if  you  did  not  do  it  in  this  way? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  your  purpose  was  to 
"offer"  an  appointment  to  the  review  board 
and  you  offered  it  to  them  and  they  made  a 
reply  and  you  did  not  appoint  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  be  in  a  ridicul- 
ous position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  position  at  the 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely  that  of 
Mr.  McCreath  when  he  bearded  the  Min- 
ister in  the  committee  hearings.  He  said  to 
the  Minister,  "This  is  what  you  say  you  want 
to  do,  this  is  your  stated  objective,  but  your 
bill  does  not  do  that."  The  Minister  beat 
something  of  a  retreat  and  said,  "Well,  if  our 
bill  does  not  do  that  we  wiU  change  the  bill 
because  that  is  what  we  intended  to  do." 

I  think  in  this  instance  the  Minister  should 
level  with  everybody  involved.  If  it  is  your 
intention  to  put  in  somebody  from  the 
humane  society,  do  not  indulge  in  this  sort  of 
vague  business— that  you  wUl  "offer"  them 
an  appointment.  Accept  the  kind  of  an 
amendment  that  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber,  that  you  give  them  an 
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opportunity,    you    invite    them    to    submit    a 
nominee. 

That  means  if  they  do  not  want  anybody 
on  the  board,  they  do  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion; therefore  it  is  not  mandatory.  As  the 
member  for  Humber  indicated,  if  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  make  the  legisla- 
tion operative  that  they  cannot  nominate 
somebody  who  has  been  engaged  in  this 
battle,  but  they  put  on  somebody  else  who 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  member  of  the 
humane  society— at  least  it  is  a  nominee  of 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society. 

Why  would  the  Minister  have  an  objec- 
tion to  that?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of 
an  amendment  which  has  been  presented  to 
you  by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  at 
least  puts  into  specific  terms  what  I  assume 
the  mover  of  the  original  amendment,  the 
hon.  member  for  Halton  East,  wanted  to  do. 
And  if  this  is  what  he  wanted  to  do,  at  least 
the  amendment  provided  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  is  clear  and  precise  and  not  full 
of  all  these  vagaries  about  "offering"  an 
opportunity,  with  no  assurance,  so  that  when 
they  make  the  offer  that  anything  is  going 
to  follow  in  terms  of  an  appointment  to 
the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  rather  refreshing  to  see  a  member 
of  the  government  back  benches  come  in  with 
an  amendment.  I  compliment  the  man  and 
although  it  has  not  been  spelled  out  as  well 
as  the  member  for  Humber  spelled  out  his 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  I  still  think 
tlie  intent  was  there  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment this  man  on  so  doing.  It  just  adds  a 
little  more  coal  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  bill  is  not  what  the  people  want,  and 
this  is  a  good  illustration  of  it.  Even  among 
your  own  people  you  do  not  have  the  full 
support  of  your  government,  and  it  is  about 
time— and  it  may  not  be  too  late,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—to withdraw  this  bill  even  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  and  give  the  people  what  they 
want. 

But  I  might  say  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
support  the  member  for  Halton  East  and 
our  good  friend  from  Humber.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  faced  the  facts  of  life,  and  I 
think  this  gives  this  Minister  an  opportunity 
to  pick  a  member  of  his  particular  choice  who 
may  favour  him  and  his  legisation  and  that 
is  why  he  wants  it  the  way  the  bill  spells  it 


out  now.   We   certainly  do  not  want  it  on 
this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of— the  hon. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Does  the  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Halton  East. 

Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  going  through 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  I  want  to  assure  him  and 
the  House  that  this  is  not  a  government 
amendment  but  rather  an  amendment  I  put 
forward.  The  amendment  I  put  forward  today 
is  a  little  different  from  the  one  I  put  forward 
in  the  committee  in  the  late  hours  one  day 
last  week.  At  that  time  my  amendment  called 
for  the  appointment  of  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  hmnane  society  to  this  board 
of  review,  this  licensing  board. 

The  amendment  I  put  forward  today  says 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  must  offer  such 
an  appointment  to  a  member.  There  is  a 
different  wording,  I  agree,  and  I  have 
changed  my  amendment  for  a  reason— tiie 
reason  being  that  if,  and  I  doubt  this,  all 
members  of  the  humane  society  should  feel 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  that  they  were  not 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  all  members  of 
the  humane  society  might  conceivably  try 
not  to  accept  an  appointment. 

The  Minister,  in  order  for  his  legislation 
to  be  operative,  must  appoint  such  a  board; 
he  must  appoint  a  minimum  of  three  persons 
to  the  licensing  and  registration  review  board. 
Now,  in  my  amendment  I  am  saying  that  the 
Minister  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  must 
offer  one  of  these  three  appointments  to  a 
member  of  the  humane  societ}'.  If  all  mem- 
bers of  the  humane  society  were  to  say, 
"No,  we  will  not  accept  such  an  appoint- 
ment", then  the  whole  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  not  be  ruined  because  he  could  then 
appoint  someone  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  you  permit  a  ques- 
tion? Could  I  ask  the  hon.  member  who  has 
moved  this  amendment  a  question? 

"The  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  shall 
offer  an  appointment  to  the  review  board  to 
a  person  who  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  humane  society."  Now  interpreting  that 
strictly,  in  accordance  with  the  words,  sup- 
pose they  make  an  offer  to  somebody  they 
know  is  violently  opposed  to  this  legislation; 
and  he  says,  "1  will  never  accept  it";  then 
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they  can  stop  right  tliere.  You  do  not  end  up 
with  a  member  of  the  SPCA  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Snow:  They  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  mean,  they 
will  not  do  that?  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment permits;  an  offer  to  one  person  who  says 
"no",  and  then  there  will  be  no  representatives 
on  the  board! 

Now  the  import  of  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  is  to  make 
certain  there  shall  be  a  member  on  the  board 
and  this,  presumably,  is  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  East  wants.  The  way  you  become 
assured  that  will  happen  is  to  invite  them 
to  appoint  somebody;  and  when  they  have 
that  nomination,  then  the  government  appoints 
them,  and  your  objective  will  be  achieved. 

But  as  it  now  stands,  the  Minister  advising 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  could  appoint,  for 
example,  Tom  Hughes.  And  the  possibility  of 
Tom  Hughes  sitting  on  the  board  might  be 
rather  nil.  So  he  refuses  it,  and  you  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  this  amendment  and 
no  tiling  more  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  said  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  East  is,  of  course,  a  theoretical 
proposition  that  is  within  the  four  comers  of 
the  amendment.  As  he  has  suggested,  in 
theory- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  therefore 
it  is  a  bad  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  as  broad  as  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
would  like  it  to  be,  but  let  us  suppose  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber,  that  we  ask  for 
a  nomination  from  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society;  and  that  having  asked  for  that  nom- 
ination we  are  then  required  to  appoint  to 
that  board  whoever  they  may  nominate.  And 
suppose— and  we  all  know  that  within  the 
humane  society  itself  there  is  a  very  strong 
anti-vivisection  movement,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  witli  that,  that  is  a  part  of  the  society— 
but  suppose  tliey  were  to  nominate  somebody 
who  had  very  strong  anti-vivisectionist  lean- 
ings- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  just  as  sensible  for 
for  me  to  suggest  this  as  it  is  for  the  member 
to  suggest,  as  he  has  suggested  to  the  member 
for  Halton  East- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order! 


I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Minister,  but 
die  Ontario  Humane  Society  has  said  that  it 
does  not  accept  the  position  of  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionist. The  Minister  is  insulting  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  suggesting  that  they 
would  appoint  somebody  from  a  minorit>' 
group  which  is  out  of  step  with  their  overall 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  great  reasons— and  we  are  not,  I  hope, 
going  to  get  into  debate  on  the  principles  of 
this  bill— but  one  of  the  objections  of  the 
humane  society  to  this  Bill  194  and  to  its 
predecessor  Bill  73,  was  that  it  oflFended  the 
anti-vivisectionist  group  within  the  humane 
society. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  That  is 
not  true! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  saying  it  is  part  of 
it.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  all. 

Mr.  Pitman:  A  small  part,  a  very  small  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  did  not  say  it  was  all 
of  it,  I  am  saying  it  is  a  part  of  it  and  always 
has  been,  because  they  have  told  us  that 
themselves.    This  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  proving 
he  is  engaged  in  a  vendetta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  very  much  hearing  that  charge.  Nobody 
has  been  dragged  through  this  thing  more 
than  I  have,  and  tried  to  resolve  it  more  than 
I  have  tried  to  resolve  it  with  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  setting  policy  within  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  and  its  affiliates. 

This  is  a  fact  of  life;  and  whether  the  mem- 
ber agrees  with  this  or  whether  he  does  not, 
that  is  his  private  opinion.  All  I  know  is  that 

1  can  live  with  myself  with  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do,  and  I  have  attempted  to  do  a 
very  great  deal.  But  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way 
that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  bill  be 
frustrated  by  any  amendment  made  to  section 

2  in  the  appointment  or  the  establishment  of 
this  hcensing  and  registration  review  board. 

I  intend  fully  to  carry  out  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  East  has  suggested.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment,  it  is  a  reasonable 
amendment;  I  intend  to  follow  it  out.  But  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  tie  my  hands,  to  say, 
or  to  have  to  say  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council,  "Thou  shalt  appoint  whomever 
the  humane  society  may  nominate";  because 
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I  wonder  if  that  is  really  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  sub-amendment,  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  the  board  is  made 
up  of  a  minimum  of  three  members,  and 
surely  the  humane  society  to  begin  with  will 
not  appoint  someone— if  the  sub-amendment 
were  to  carry— who  could  not  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  deliberations  of  the  board. 

But  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  should 
occur,  the  board  can  still  reflect  government 
policy,  or  perhaps  the  independence  of  gov- 
ernment policy  the  Minister  might  wish  in  the 
important  powers  that  this  board  would  exert. 

I  ask  him  seriously  to  consider  this  matter, 
because  we  saw  the  hon.  member  whose 
amendment  is  before  us  doing  a  bit  of  lobby- 
ing this  afternoon.  Evidently  he  was  quite 
effective,  but  surely  it  is  possible  for  u^,  in 
discussion  in  this  House,  to  persuade  the  Min- 
ister, who  is  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind, 
almost  as  usual,  that  the  amendment  put  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  would 
not  produce  the  problem  the  Minister  has 
conjured  up,  but  would  in  fact  solve  the  prob- 
lem remaining  in  the  amendment  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  East. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
only  two  points  I  wanted  to  make  and  one 
of  them  has  already  been  made  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  At  the  lowest  number, 
you  are  going  to  have  three  members  on  this 
committee,  so  even  in  the  unlikely  event  the 
nominee  of  the  humane  society  nominated 
is  an  obstructionist,  he  is  going  to  be  outvoted, 
at  least  two  to  one  on  every  occasion. 

So  it  is  unlikely,  to  begin  with,  and  even 
if  he  were  that  kind  of  a  person  and  they 
were  so  ill-advised  as  to  appoint  that  kind 
of  a  person,  he  would  still  be  outvoted. 

But  the  thing  that  saddens  me  about  this 
proposition  is  that  the  Minister  is  so  adamant, 
is  so  determined  to  stick  to  his  position  even 
when  he  was  proved  wrong,  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  an  amendment  from  somebody  in 
his  o\\Ti  back  benches— and  that  in  itself 
is  a  reflection  of  the  continued  dissatisfaction 
with  this  bill.  He  accepts  it  in  order  to  save 
face  and  to  keep  the  revolt  under  cover  as 
much  as  possible.  But  he  will  not  accept  an 
amendment  from  this  side  which  is  going  to 
make  the  original  amendment  meaningful— 
because  the  original  amendment  is  a  vague 
amendment   open   to   misinterpretation. 

You  offer  somebody  a  job  and  they  do  not 
accept  it  so  you  end  up  with  nobody  on  the 
board.  That  is  the  kind  of  game  the  Minister 


has  been  playing  too  much  of  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  is  not;  it  is  not! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  is  really 
sincere  and  really  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
revolt  against  the  inadequacies  of  this  bill 
that  exists  in  his  own  government  ranks- and 
we  have  a  symbol  of  it  in  this  amendment 
coming  from  his  owti  government  ranks— then 
he  and  his  law  officers  will  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  which  at  least  implements 
the  objective  of  the  original  amendment 
brought  forward. 

But  if  the  Minister  wants  to  continue  in 
being  stubborn  and  adamant  and  unyielding 
and  bone-headed  in  his  approach  to  it,  let 
him   continue. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  The  member  means  like  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  precisely  the  way 
he  has  operated  from  the  outset. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  tlie  Minister  sitting  in  his 
own  seat? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Trade  and  Development  should  be 
silent  because  he  is  not  in  his  seat  and 
therefore  he  has  no  voice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  His  voice  is  out  of  order 
anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  he  gets  to  his  seat 
his    interjection    will    not   be    useful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No  one  is  more  vehement 
than  the  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Minister's  attitude.  When  we  were  in  the 
committee  stage,  I  had  moved  an  amendment 
to  ths  section.  The  amendment  included  a 
paraphrase  of  the  sub-amendment  here.  It 
also  included  an  amendment  which  would 
have  changed  the  figure  "3"  in  the  third  line 
to  the  figure  "5",  so  there  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  five  members  on  that  review  board. 

The  Minister  took  strong  objection  to  it. 
So  be  it.  But  I  would  ask  the  Minister  a 
number  of  questions.  Firstly,  would  the  Min- 
ister be  any  happier  if,  with  the  consent  of 
the  House,  my  sub-amendment  was  amended 
to  read  that  the  humane  society  shall  submit 
a  list  of  nominees  from  which  the  Minister 
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shall  appoint  at  least  one?  This  will  give  him 
a  choice,  because  we  are  trying  to  be  reason- 
able here.  And,  secondly,  I  ask  the  Minister 
this:  Why  should  not  an  anti-vivisectionist  be 
appointed  to  this  licensing  and  registration 
review  board? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  just  on  the  principle  of  the 
thing,  why?  After  all,  we  represent  every  seg- 
ment of  the  population  and  I  daresay  the 
anti-vivisectionists  have  just  as  much  right 
to  express  their  wishes  as  anybody  else  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tlie  member  is  unwit- 
tingly bolstering  the  Minister's  argument. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  believe  in  getting  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion and  I  cannot  understand  the  Minister's 
repugnance  to  it.  I  found  them  rather  reason- 
able and  understanding  people.  I  may  not 
agree  with  their  views,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  disagree  with  a  lot  of  views 
expressed  by  people  and  they  disagree  with 
my  views,  but  that  is  democracy.  The  Minis- 
ter seems  to  take  the  attitude  that  putting 
one  of  those  people  on  the  board  is  akin  to 
making  the  devil  the  chairman. 

The  Minister  told  us  in  committee  stage 
tliat  three  was  only  the  minimum  number  he 
was  going  to  appoint,  and  he  was  going  to 
try  to  get  a  cross-representation  of  the 
opinions  in  this  community,  but  that  three 
was  only  the  minimum.  So  if  there  was  an 
anti-vivisectionist  appointed— I  cannot  see  the 
Minister  doing  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment—he would  be  outvoted  two  to  one,  and 
if  you  appointed  a  man  from  the  humane 
society,  he  would  be  outvoted  two  to  one. 
If  the  Minister  lives  up  to  his  intentions  as 
expressed  to  us  in  the  committee  stage,  he  is 
going  to  be  outvoted  four  to  one,  because  the 
Minister  gave  us  to  believe  there  were  going 
to  be  more  than  three  members;  three  was 
just  the  minimum.  So  they  are  going  to  be 
outvoted,  say,  four  to  one. 

Now,  the  third  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Minister  always  asks  us  to  believe 
in  his  good  faith  and  his  good  intentions.  He 
asks  us  to  accept  he  is  beyond  reproach  and 
he  is  going  to  live  up  to  everything  he  says, 
that  he  is  a  pillar  of  virtue  beyond  reproach, 
like  Caesar's  wife. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  say  that 
the  same  can  be  expected  from  the  oflBcials  of 
the  humane  society,  that  they  are  also  just 
and    honourable   men,    whose    word   can   be 


relied  upon,  and  that  the  Minister  ought  to 
trust  them  and  their  integrity  as  much  as  he 
asks  us  to  trust  him  and  his  integrity.  The 
only  reason  why  we  should  not  be  asked  to 
trust  in  their  integrity,  is  because  we  should 
not  be  asked  to  trust  in  the  Minister's  in- 
tegrity. The  only  reason  for  his  refusing  to 
have  faith  in  them  is  because  he  does  not 
have  faith  in  himself. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  again,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  move  to  amend  my  amendment 
with  the  leave  of  this  House,  to  provide  that 
the  humane  society  shall  give  him  a  list  of 
persons,  prospective  nominees,  and  let  him 
pick  one  out  of  three,  fine,  but  what  we  are 
trying  to  be  is  reasonable.  We  are  not  trying 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  that  he  is 
in,  and  I  subscribe  to  what  was  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  So  we  ask  him 
to  be  frank  and  co-operative  and  understand- 
ing as  we  are  trying  to  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  hoped  the  Minister  might 
wish  to  answer  the  member  for  Humber 
directly,  but  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
carry  on. 

I  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  the  member  for 
Humber,  for  this  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  had  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
a  degree  of  vilification  and  acrimony  over  the 
matter  of  this  piece  of  legislation,  perhaps 
more  than  we  have  had  over  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  in  this  present  session. 

The  Minister,  in  his  opening  remarks,  gave 
us  a  history  of  divisiveness  that  has  gone  on 
in  the  province  between  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  medical  research  and  those  who 
are  associated  with  the  humane  societies  of 
Ontario.  I  would  think  that  he  would  have  a 
long-term  interest  in  trying  to  bring  these 
groups  together.  I  do  not  mean  just  the  groups 
who  are  members  of  the  humane  societies, 
and  those  who  are  directly  associated  with 
the  medical  research  going  on  across  this 
province,  but  he  would  want  to  give  some 
symbol  of  hope,  some  symbol  of  expectation 
to  those  who  have  been  so  moved  to  write  the 
letters  and  send  the  telegrams  and  create  all 
the  stir  that  has  gone  on  within  these  walls 
over  the  past  number  of  months. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
particular  section  could  be  the  basis  of  a  new 
element  of  understanding.  It  could  be  a  bond 
whereby  we  might  very  well  begin  to  bring 
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people  together  again.  If  it  is  anything  which 
this  Legislature  should  be  doing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  it  is  this.  It  should  be  recon- 
ciling. 

Certainly  there  are  people  who  have  very 
different  \dews  about  the  way  in  which  ani- 
mals should  be  treated  in  this  province.  I  dis- 
agree with  those  who  are  anti-vivisectionists. 
I  take  a  look  at  what  has  been  done  in  the 
medical  sciences  over  the  past  number  of 
years  and  I  cannot  agree  that  we  can  look 
upon  every  animal  life  as  being  sacred  and 
that  we  cannot  use  animals  for  certain  kinds 
of  research,  but  there  are  people  who  do  have 
these  feelings. 

The  great  majority  of  people,  I  suggest  to 
the  Minister,  are  people  who  want  to  be 
assured  that  what  the  Minister  has  said  in 
this  House  will,  in  fact,  be  the  case.  For  that 
reason  they  see  this  particular  board  perhaps 
as  the  beginning  of  their  hopes,  that  animals 
will  not  be  mistreated  in  any  way  in  this 
province,  either  by  dealers,  as  the  Minister 
has  pointed  out,  nor  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  research.  That  is  why  I  find  it  com- 
pletely incomprehensible  that  the  Minister 
would  not  seize  upon  this  amendment  which 
the  member  for  Humber  has  put  forward,  and 
which  has  already  been  given  support  by  my 
leader  here,  the  member  for  York  South,  as 
a  way  of  bridging  the  gap  which  now  exists 
among  those  who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

The  humane  society,  I  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister, cannot  look  upon  his  amendment  as 
anything  more  than  an  extension  of  the  view 
of  the  govenmient.  After  all,  the  government 
might  well,  in  good  faith,  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  humane 
society  who  feels  that  he  cannot  accept  the 
appointment,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  may 
very  well  extend  the  invitation  to  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  the  humane  society  but 
who,  perhaps,  does  not  associate  himself  with 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  humane  society.  As  well,  he  may  very 
well  appoint  someone  who— there  is  at  least 
some  suspicion— is  simply  going  to  be  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  power  of  the  Minister, 
or  a  further  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
government  within  this  board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  suspicions  have 
a  basis,  so  that  no  matter  how  much  we 
accept  the  good  faith  and  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Minister— and  it  is  not  so  much 
what  is  true  as  what  is  thought  to  be  true- 
as  long  as  the  humane  society  cannot  feel 
that  they  are  being  offered  this  opportunity 
to   participate   in    assessing   all   of   the   evils 


which  they  themselves  feel  will  come  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  all  the  reasons  for 
which  they  have  opposed  this  legislation  over 
the  past  number  of  months,  unless  they  feel 
that  the  Minister  has  offered  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  board- 
Mr.  Reilly:  Is  that  not  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  must  reply  to  the  govern- 
ment whip,  that  in  all  honesty,  surely,  this 
cannot  be  construed  as  the  case  when  the 
amendment  which  is  being  moved  from  the 
government  side  is  one  which  simply  allows 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  offer  an  appoint- 
ment to  someone  who  is  in  good  standing  in 
the  humane  society  movement.  And,  in  all 
honesty,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
himself  could  go  out  some  day  and  buy  a 
membership  in  the  humane  society  and  be 
offered  the  appointment  the  next  day. 

I  am  trying  to  exaggerate  and  be  ridicu- 
lous to  indicate  to  what  extent  people  in  any 
humane  society  may  very  well  see  this,  and 
what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  is  that 
this  surely  is  an  opportimity  to  start  healing 
the  wounds,  to  start  allaying  all  the  fears 
and  suspicions,  to  bring  down,  to  de-escalate 
all  the  fury  and  anger  and  frustration  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  province  over  the  past 
number  of  months  which  has  been  described 
by  those  who  have  been  in  the  committee 
and  those  who  have  been  in  this  Legislature. 

I  would  seriously  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
is  not  convinced  of  this,  at  this  point  in  time, 
that  we  would  be  quite  willing  to  adjourn 
the  House  and  let  him  talk  to  those  in  his 
own  benches.  I  am  sure  that  they  see  the 
rationality  of  finding  a  basis  for  healing  the 
wounds,  and  so  I  appeal  to  the  Minister 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  and  it  is  worth  his  time  and 
his  consideration. 

He  may  take  an  action  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment— and  I  can  well  imagine  the  sense 
of  concern  he  must  have,  having  gone 
through  this  knothole,  being  dragged  through 
this  month  after  month.  I  can  well  imagine 
his  feelings  toward  those  who  have  perhaps 
created  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  for 
him,  who  have  pressured  him,  who  have 
importuned  him,  who  have  caused  him,  per- 
haps, several  sleepless  nights. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  case,  but  at  this 
particular  moment  in  time  he  may  very  well 
make  a  mistake,  a  mistake  which  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  create  those  bonds 
of  unity  which  surely  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  in  Ontario  today. 
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I  hope  he  will  be  very,  very  careful  when 
he  decides  about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
speak  to  this?  The  members  have  suggested 
some  very  excellent  reasons  as  to  why  we 
should  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber.  There  is  no  basis  what- 
ever for  any  vendetta,  as  has  been  described, 
between  myself  and  the  humane  societies. 

Let  me  suggest  this  to  you.  When  Bill  73 
was  introduced  we  were  confronted  with  the 
humane  societies  as  being  very  much  opposed 
to  it.  We  met  with  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society  directors;  and  several  of  the  affiliates 
asked  to  meet  with  us  individually,  that  is 
as  individual  groups  or  corporate  bodies. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  I  won- 
dered how  we  would  find  time  to  meet  them 
all  individually.  I  therefore  suggested  to 
them  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to  meet 
with  them,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  they 
would  meet  with  us  together,  that  is,  as  a 
group,  and  send  a  few  from  each  of  the 
affiliates  to  meet  with  us.  I  believe,  if  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  we  met  with  20  of 
the  23,  which  I  thought  was  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative group  of  directors  from  these  vari- 
ous humane  societies. 

They  indicated  their  objections  to  Bill  73; 
and  their  points  were  well  taken.  We  recog- 
nized their  concern.  However,  we  have  to 
remember  that  in  the  earlier  suggestions, 
even  of  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  in  briefs 
that  had  been  submitted  to  the  government, 
that  dealers  were  licensed  in  those  briefs,  as 
I  indicated  on  second  reading  of  this  bill.  It 
was  proposed  that  dealers  should  be  licensed 
and  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on. 

However,  when  we  licensed  dealers  in  Bill 
73  the  members  or  the  directors  of  the  various 
humane  societies  changed  their  position  in 
this  regard  and  insisted  that  dealers  should  be 
eliminated  entirely.  This  of  course  was  their 
prerogative;  and,  if  they  wanted  it  that  way, 
we  had  no  objection  to  eliminating  dealers  as 
such,  provided  that  there  was  an  alternate 
source  of  providing  animals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting— and  it 
was  a  good  meeting  which  lasted  all  after- 
noon, held  in  the  very  same  room  in  which 
the  health  committee  held  their  hearing>— 
they  wanted  to  continue  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations with  us.  I  said  that  was  fine  and 
whom  would  they  like  us  to  meet  with? 

They  made  several  suggestions.  And  several 
said,  "We  will  not  have  that  person  or  this 
person".  Finally  I  said,  "Well,  you  nominate 


whoever  you  wish.  We  will  then  sit  down  and 
work  with  you". 

The  result  of  it  was  that  there  were  two,  I 
believe,  appointed  by  the  affiliates,  and  three 
from  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  itself— that 
is,  elected  directors— who  met  with  us  in  a 
series  of  meetings  which  extended  over  several 
months.  That  series  of  meetings  is  public 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Capes  published  the  list  of  the  meet- 
ings, what  was  accomplished,  and  what  was 
said  at  each  one.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have 
copies  of  that  report. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  Mr.  Capes  him- 
self, who  was  then  president  of  the  Ontario 
society,  said  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
recommend  to  the  general  membership  the 
bill  as  it  stood,  that  is  Bill  194,  the  member- 
ship turned  it  down,  and  would  not  support 
the  five  elected  directors  who  brought  in  that 
report  and  who  had  helped  to  draft  the  bill- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  relevance  of 
this  history? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  relevance  is  this,  as 
I  see  it.  If  we  were  to  ask  the  humane  society 
to  nominate  somebody  who  would  sit  on  the 
licensing  and  registration  review  board,  we 
would  immediately  put  that  person  in  the 
position— if  it  was  a  mandatory  requirement 
that  they  nominate— that  no  matter  what  he 
did  or  said,  he  would  immediately  be  ostra- 
cized, as  some  of  those  directors  were  by  the 
humane  society  itself.  You  may  say  this  is 
queer— but  this  actually  happened.  I  suggest 
to  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  just  want  to  perpetu- 
ate the  warfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  do  not  want  to 
perpetuate  the  war  at  all,  not  at  all. 

I  am  suggesting  that  I  would  like  to  sit 
down  with  some  of  the  people  in  the  humane 
society,  and  say  to  them:  We  want  to  set  up 
this  licensing  and  registration  re\dew  board. 
And  to  assure  that  I  will  do  this,  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  East  has  introduced  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  I 
intend  to  do  it.  This  I  intend  to  do.  I  want  to 
have  the  freedom  of  doing  this  without  tying 
it  down  to  the  nominee  that  is  appointed  by 
that  board. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  amendment  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton  East  does  not  obligate  you  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  obligates  me  to  ac- 
cept whoever  is  nominated  by  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  does  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  have  a  copy,  I 
would  be  pleased  if  I  did;  but  that  is  the  way 
I  read  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Somebody  ought  to  read  it  to 
the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Humber  does,  not  this  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  you  do 
not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  at  all.  I  want  to 
have  the  choice.  I  want  to  have  the  choice  of 
making  the  decision  as  to  who  we  invite  to 
sit  on  the  board.  I  can  tell  you  I  have  several 
people  in  mind,  believe  you  me. 

Mr.  Ben:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion? How  about  the  suggestion  I  made  that 
he  invite  the  humane  society  people  to  submit 
to  him  a  list  of  nominees,  and  then  he  can 
have  the  pick  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  will  get  ourselves 
into  the  same  predicament  again. 

Mr.  Ben:  To  you  it  is  a  predicament,  to 
us  it  is  natural  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  may  well  be,  and 
you  may  say  that  you  do  not  trust  me.  Tliat 
is  quite  obvious.  You  do  not  trust  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  suppose  that  is  your 
job,  but  I  am  as  anxious  to  get  this  thing  satis- 
factorily resolved  as  anybody  is.  I  have  already 
discussed  this  with  a  few  people  in  the  hu- 
mane Society,  and  they  feel  the  approach  I 
am  taking  is  the  right  approach.  I  intend  to 
do  that,  just  as  I  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  East. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
This  Minister  will  take  someone  who  believes 
and  agrees  with  what  he  has  in  mind.  The 
humane  society  will  not  have  representation 
of  their  people  to  tell  their  story,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  his  amendment  wants.  He  is 
going  to  pick  someone  of  that  particular  group 
—as  he  has  just  clearly  stated  it,  tliat  is  the 
way  I  read  it— who  will  submit  to  whatever  he 
believes  is  right  with  liis  group,  so  he  will 
have  a  nice,  cosy  little  unit  such  as  you  Min- 
isters have  in  your  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Bv  choice. 


Mr.  Bukator:  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  people;  that  is  what  we  object 
to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well  now,  I  tell  you,  you 
must  have  more  important  things  to  check 
on  than  what  we  do  in  our  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  just  said  that  you  had 
the  same  thing  in  your  caucus  as  we  have  in 
the   Cabinet. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  see. 

Well,  getting  back  to  the  amendment: 
this  hon.  Minister,  at  least  I  have  given  him 
that  many  marks  so  far,  is  only  going  to  indi- 
cate one  thing  to  me,  if  he  does  not  accept 
my  friend's,  the  hon.  member  for  Humber's 
amendment,  that  he  wants  to  play  the  cosy 
little  game  of  nmning  the  whole  show  himself. 
And  we  do  not  buy  that  kind  of  selling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  question?  We 
vote  first  of  all  on  Mr.  Ben's  amendment.  I 
am  sorry.   The  member  for  Halton  East. 

Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  have  one  more  word  on  this  before  the 
vote. 

First  I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  that  I  am  not  revolting 
against  the  government,  or  against  this  bill 
by  moving  this  amendment.  I  am  indicating 
where  it  can  be  improved,  and  I  intend  to 
support  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anyone— or 
very  few  in  this  Legislature— other  than  the 
Minister  himself— as  involved  as  me  with  this 
bill,  and  its  predecessor,  and  in  working  with 
it  and  in  working  with  my  own  humane 
society  in  Oakville  to  try  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  bill,  as  it  has  been 
amended  in  committee,  and  will  support  the 
balance  of  the  bill  100  per  cent,  including  the 
amendments  that  I  have  moved.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  amendment  will  assure  me  that  there 
will  be  a  member  of  the  humane  society  on 
that  board.  That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about.  I  have,  I  guess,  enough  faith  in  our 
government,  in  our  Minister,  that  we  will  have 
a  proper  representation  of  the  humane  society. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ben's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  would  like 
to  divide  on  that.  Xhe  custom  will  be  to  stack 
tliese  votes,  and  we— 

Air.  Chairman:  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
committee,  we  can  defer  this  vote  until  the 
end  of  the  bill  along  with  any  other  divisions. 

Agreed? 

Now  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Snow's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Subject  to  the  vote,  the  division  will  be 
deferred  until  we  deal  with  any  other  division 
which  may  arise  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  how  can 
>'0u  vote  on  the  main  amendment  when  you 
ha\e  not  voted  on  the  sub-amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  division  must  be  taken 
on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  you  declared  that 
the  "ayes"  have  it,  you  are  assuming  that 
when  the  vote  is  finally  taken  the  steam  roller 
is  going  to  operate,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
\'Ou  go  ahead  and  pass  the  main  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  defeated,  but  a  division  was 
called  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  and  I  submit  to  you— 
I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you— that  you 
cannot  vote  on  the  main  amendment  until 
\'ou  have  had  the  division  on  the  sub-amend- 
ment. Otherwise  you  make  a  mockery  of  the 
postponement  of  the  division  on  the  sub- 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  advised  that  we  can 
do  exactly  as  we  have  done. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  point  of  order. 

With  great  respect,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  possibly  do  it.  The  Minister  of  Mines 
was  hoping  you  had  done  it,  and  he  was  just 
jumping  the  very  hurdle  that  is  posed  by  the 
member. 

All  right,  he  retracted! 

But  you  cannot  really,  unless  you  are  pre- 
suming that  something  will  happen,  unless 
your  second  vote,  or  your  second  request,  was 
attended  upon;  which  really  had  to  mean,  in 
the  event,  that  when  the  division  is  called,  the 
government's  position  is  sustained.  Then  what 
happens  to  Mr.   Snow's  motion? 


That  is  in  fact  what  you  were  saying  in 
short  form.  Now  I  think  that  gets  pretty 
awkward,  so  I  think  you  have  to  leave  the 
whole  thing  until  the  vote  is  taken.  Otherwise 
the  stacking  is— 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  it  is  any  simpler,  we  will  do 
the  voting  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  committee  to  defer  this  vote. 
However,  I  am  informed  by  the  Clerk  that 
my  action  in  placing  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  is  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No;  I  cannot  see  that— 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  may  I  just- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,    may    I 
present  you  with  a  hypothetical  case.  Sup- 
pose we  postpone  this  division  for  an  hour 
or  two- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  in  that  hour  or  two 
the  Conservative  backbenchers  become  so 
seized  of  the  importance  of  making  certain 
that  tlie  humane  society  has  a  respresenta- 
tive  on  the  board,  and  that  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  East, 
does  not  guarantee  this,  so  they  finally  vote 
for  the  sub-amendment— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  be  so  amended— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  they  vote  for  the 
sub-amendment,  then  it  seems  to  me  at  that 
stage  you  take  a  look  at  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  in  the  event  that  is  the 
way  the  vote  goes  upon  division,  then  Mr. 
Snow's  amendment  will  have  to  be  so 
amended. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  do  not  pass  the 
member  for  Halton  East's  amendment  before 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
sub-amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you— that  I  am— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot 
possibly  deal  with  the  member  for  Halton 
East's  amendment  until  the  other  one  is  out 
of  the  way  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  informed  by  the 
Clerk  that  the  procedure  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed is  quite  correct.  However,  I  will  again 
put  the  question  before  the  committee  as 
to   whether  or  not  they  wish  to  defer  this 
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vote  in  order  to  properly  deal  with  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that 
we  now  have  the  division,  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  then,  vote  now.  We  do 
not  want  to  set  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  The  matter  is 
somewhat  confusing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  we  not  vote  without 
ringing  the  bell? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  matter  is  somewhat 
confusing  and  in  order  that  the  committee 
be  satisfied  with  the  action  we  will  have  a 
division  at  the  present  time. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  many  as  are  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ben's  motion  will  please  rise. 
Order! 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Ben's 
motion  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  38,  the  "nays"  are  49. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  Mr.  Ben's  motion 
lost. 

In  order  that  tliere  be  no  misunderstanding, 
shall  Mr.  Snow's  motion  carry? 

Carried. 

Shall  section  2,  as  amended  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  questions,  comments  or 
amendments  to  further  sections  of  this  bill? 
Would  the  hon.  member  indicate  the  section? 

Mr.  Ben:  Section  22. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  sections  3  to  21 
inclusive? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  section  21. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  asked  if  there  were  any 
questions,  comments  or  amendments  on  sec- 
tions up  to  and  including  section  21.  Appar- 
ently there  are  none  until  we  come  to  21. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  on  section 
21. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  propose  to  clause  21,  of  the 


bill.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
it  typed,  but  I  will  do  so  before  we  recon- 
vene. The  amendment  is  that  subclause  3,  of 
clause  21,  of  Bill  194,  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  words: 

And  that  the  research  project  proposal  is 
for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

And  that  subclause  4  of  clause  21,  of  Bill 

194    be    amended    by    inserting    after  the 

words  "section  20"  in  the  third  line,  the 
words: 

Or  that  animals  are  being  used  in  a  re- 
search project  for  other  than  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

So  that  subclause  3  of  clause  21  would  read 

as  follows: 

The  operator  of  a  research  facility,  shall, 
prior  to  conducting  any  research  project  in 
which  animals  are  to  be  used,  file  or  cause 
to  be  filed  with  the  animal  care  committee, 
a  research  project  proposal  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  all  procedures  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  such  animals,  the  number  and 
type  of  animals  to  be  used,  and  the  antici- 
pated pain  level  that  any  such  animal  is 
likely  to  experience,  and  that  the  research 
project  proposal  is  for  peaceful  purposes 
only. 

And    so    that    subclause    (4)    would    read    as 

follows: 

Where  an  animal  care  committee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is,  will  be,  or 
has  been,  an  ofi^ence  committed  against 
.section  20,  or  that  animals  are  being  used 
in  a  research  project  for  other  than  peaceful 
purposes  in  any  research  facility  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  established,  the 
animal   care  committee  shall  order: 

(a)  that  any  research  in  connection  with 
such  offence  be  stopped  or  not  proceeded 
with;  and  (b)  that  where  such  research  has 
caused  in  any  animal  severe  pain  or  illness 
that  cannot  be  alle\  iated,  that  such  animal 
forthwith  be  humanely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  read  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale— perhaps  he  could  have  this  properly 
typed  during  the  supper  recess,  I  think  there 
will  obviously  be  debate  on  this  motion. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

CARE  AND  PROVISION  OF  ANIMALS 
FOR  RESEARCH 

(continued) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  194,  An  Act 
respecting  the  care  and  provision  of  animals 
for  research. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  would  provide  me  with  the 
motion  he  had  presented  to  the  committee 
before  the  supper  hour. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick's  motion  was  that  subclause 
3  of  clause  21  of  Bill  194  be  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words: 

And  that  the   research  project  proposal 

is  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

And  that  subclause  4  of  section  21,  of  Bill 

194  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 

"section  20"  in  the  third  line  the  words: 

—or    that    animals    are    being    used    in    a 

research   project   for   other   than   peaceful 

purposes. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  I 
think  it  is  abundantly  clear  as  to  the  thrust 
of  it.  I  do  want  to  make  two  or  three  dis- 
tinctions which  I  think  require  to  be  made 
in  proposing  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 
There  has  been,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be, 
the  obvious  retort  that  in  some  way  or  other 
the  phrase  "for  peaceful  purposes  only"  is 
not  a  phrase  which  lends  itself  to  any  accu- 
rate description. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  animal  care 
committee  established  for  a  particular  research 
facility,  be  it  the  research  facility  within  a 
recognized  university,  or  be  it  within  a  pri- 
vate industry,  to  come  to  a  legitimate  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  the  purposes  of 
the  experimentation  were  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only.  It  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
any  thought  of  giving  the  animal  care  com- 
mittee the  final  decision  in  such  a  matter,  but 
simply  to  have  the  animal  care  committee 
make  that  decision,  so  that  the  government. 
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either  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  or  the  federal  government,  will  rea- 
lize that  there  is  a  problem  to  which  they 
must  address  their  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  committee  in  a  particular  research  facility 
having  had  a  research  project  proposal  put 
before  it,  to  make  a  determination  about  that. 

The  second  aspect,  of  course,  of  the  same 
question  is  that  should  the  animal  care  com- 
mittee then  find  that  there  was  a  research 
project,  either  one  which  had  come  before 
them  and  which  they  had  thought  was  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  which  turned  out 
otherwise,  or  a  research  project  which  had 
not  come  before  them  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  was  not  conducted  for  peaceful 
purposes,  they  could  prohibit  it  from  continu- 
ing. 

Now,  the  second  distinction  that  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  for  peaceful  purposes 
only  is  not  a  semantic  device  for  determining 
whether  there  are  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses involved.  I  want  to  make  that  per- 
fectly clear.  The  opposite  to  peaceful  purposes 
is  warlike  purposes,  and  warlike  purposes  in 
the  realm  of  warfare  today  connote  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  activities.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  make  the  distinction  as 
to  which  is  offensive  and  which  is  defensive. 
Indeed,  in  many  areas,  particularly  the  areas 
which  we  are  concerned  with,  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare,  one  can  make  a 
case  that  they  are  for  defensive  purposes  as 
well  as  for  o£Fensive  purposes. 

In  other  words,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  against  the  use  by  an  enemy  of 
chemicals,  or  bacteria  for  offensive  purposes 
which  requires  you  to  have  research  for  the 
purpose  of  defence  against  that  offence.  So 
I  want  to  make  that  distinction  clearly  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  warlike  matters, 
whether  they  be  offensive  or  defensive  be- 
cause that  is  not  a  matter  which  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Legislature.  And  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  pending  the  passage 
by  the  federal  government  of  adequate  legis- 
lation in  that  field,  and  the  determination  by 
the  federal  government  of  matters  relating  to 
national  defence,  be  they  offensive  or  defen- 
sive measures,  then  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
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essential  that  this  government  accepts  this 
proposal  which  is  put  forward  in  this  amend- 
ment, until  such  time  as  that  decision  is 
made  at  the  federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  very  same 
distinction,  I  make  the  further  distinction  that 
unless  one  uses  the  opening  phraseology  of 
section  91  of  The  British  North  America  Act 
which  relates  to  the  peace,  order  and  good 
government  of  Canada,  strangely  enough  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is— and  I  stand  to  be 
corrected— I  do  not  think  there  is  a  national 
defence  power  in  the  federal  government. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  until  such  time  as 
there  is  adequate  control  or  legislation  which 
supersedes  the  provincial  legislation  in  this 
area  related  to  the  needs  of  national  defense, 
for  warlike  purposes,  be  they  ofiFensive  or 
defensive,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  in 
this  House  pass  this  kind  of  legislation  with- 
out making  certain  that  so  far  as  activities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  concerned, 
whether  they  are  within  the  university  or 
educational  establishments  which  carry  on 
this  kind  of  research,  or  whether  they  are  re- 
search which  may  now  or  in  future  be  carried 
on  by  private  industries  established  in  this 
province,  they  are  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
that,  to  the  extent  that  animals  are  used  for 
this  kind  of  purpose,  we  should  restrict  that 
use  to  this  phrase  "for  peaceful  purposes." 

Now  it  has  also  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  over  the  weekend,  that 
some  way  or  other  this  question  of  animal 
research  had  escalated  into  considerations  of 
international  affairs.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Minister:  Yes,  it  is  very  much  related  to 
it.  Because  the  very  kinds  of  research  that 
we  are  concerned  about,  and  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the 
use  of  animals  for  that  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  government  has  got 
to  take  a  very  clear  position  to  rule  out  any 
matters  related  to  defence,  and  any  experi- 
mentation within  the  province  of  Ontario 
related  to  defense,  and  leave  that  matter  to 
the  federal  government. 

Let  us  say,  well  all  right  so  far  as  this 
government  is  concerned,  we  will  ensure  that 
the  matters  that  are  subjected  to  our  control 
be  controlled  by  us,  so  that  we  know  exactly 
what  kind  of  research  is  being  carried  on. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  an  extra- 
polation of  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  about  international  affairs.  I  want  to 
point  out  very  clearly  what  the  Minister  is 
probably  aware  of.  r  n.  >..i.  ' 


Any  one  today  who  reads  closely  in  the 
Press— and  one  need  not  read  all  that  closely 
-notes  the  devastating  effects  of  what  takes 
place  when  sophisticated  nations  decide  to 
go  into  this  kind  of  work.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that,  in  my  view,  it  is  not  possible  to 
develop  these  kinds  of  uses  of  bacteria  and 
chemicals  for  war-like  purposes,  without 
experimenting  with  animals.  I  quote  only  very 
briefly  from  an  article  related  to  details  of 
chemical  war  in  Viet  Nam  published  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  Guardian  which 
points    out: 

In  a  typical  flight  a  plane,  loaded  with 
barrels  containing  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
chemical  defoliant  dips  to  a  height  of 
150  feet  with  a  speed  of  110  miles  per 
hour.  The  tail  of  the  plane  releases  a  fine 
blue  mist.  Four  minutes  later  it  is  over  and 
200  acres  of  crop,  forest,  or  jungle  are 
destroyed.  The  spraying  at  first  seems  not 
to  have  harmed  the  vegetation.  The  first 
changes  begin  a  week  later.  The  plants  are 
dried,  and  the  leaves  crackle  and  crumble 
in  the  hands.  Three  months  later  the 
countryside  has  died. 

They  are  using,  in  this  example,  the  main 
chemicals  2-4D  which  was  developed  during 
the  Second  World  War,  2-4-5T  and  DNOC. 
Arsenic  products  are  also  used.  The  Pentagon 
maintains  that  the  chemicals  are  harmless  to 
man,  and  are  mainly  intended  to  remove 
leaves  for  surveillance. 

Well,  if  that  is  in  any  way  an  accurate 
description  of  the  devastation  which  is 
wrought,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  they  are 
not  harmful  to  man,  then  the  only  way  in 
which  those  kind  of  chemicals  can  be  deter- 
mined not  to  be  harmful  to  mail  is  through 
some  prolonged  experimentation  on  animals 
for  research  purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that— certainly  this 
article,  and  I  think  others,  have  supported 
this,  that  supplying  the  poisons  were  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  Diamond  Alkali, 
Uniroyal  Chemical,  Thompson  Chemical, 
Hercules,  Monsanto,  Ahrul  and  Thompson 
and  Hay  ward  companies.  Now  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  all  those  companies  operate  in 
Ontario,  but  certainly  some  of  them  do.  Cer- 
tainly Dow  Chemical  does,  and  I  believe 
Monsanto  does,  and  I  beUeve  one  or  two 
others  do. 

Now  to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  this 
Legislature,  any  responsibflity  for  the  pur- 
poses which  animal  experimentation  can 
serve— and  I  think  it  is  quite  proper  and  quite 
appropriate,  and  is  not  an  interference  with 
free  enterprise,   is  not  an  interference  with 
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any  of  the  traditional  things  which  may  be 
said  about  private  companies  carrying  on 
business  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  is 
directly  related  to  the  very  fundamental 
problem  that  we  have  in  this  Legislature— 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  at  all  possible  for  us 
to  do  so  we  must  make  certain  that  these 
experimentations,  whether  they  are  in  private 
hands  or  in  public  hands,  whether  they  are 
within  the  university  or  carried  on  by  private 
industry,  will  be  carried  out  only  if  they  are 
for  peaceable  purposes.  And  we  can  make 
absolutely  certain  of  that  so  far  as  our  juris- 
diction is  concerned— if  it  is  a  problem  about 
national  defence  that  that  is  for  the  federal 
government— but  insofar  as  we  are  concerned 
it  is  the  matter  of  which  we  are  aware— a 
matter  on  which  we  are  prepared  to  take  this 
stand— and  I  recommend  to  the  Minister  that 
the  amendment  which  I  place  before  you  is 
quite  adequate  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  has  been 
put  before  us  quite  commendably.  I  can  fore- 
see, however,  some  diflSculties  in  its  applica- 
tion. I  was  interested  to  hear  the  member  for 
Riverdale  mention  by  name  the  defoliants 
used  in  Viet  Nam-2-4D  and  2-4-5T.  Being 
a  farmer  myself  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that  we 
use  these  as  weed  control  chemicals  on  our 
own  farm  and  I  would  expect  that  they 
would  have  been  tested,  no  doubt,  on  animals 
at  one  time  to  prove  that  they  would  be  safe 
to  use  under  those  circumstances. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  judge 
and  differentiate  in  the  type  of  experimenta- 
ti(m  brought  forward,  and  so  I  simply  put 
that  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  indication 
that  even  though  these  chemicals  may  be 
used  by  the  American  forces  in  Viet  Nam  as 
defoliants,  that  no  doubt  testing  took  place 
previously  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reason 
without  any  association  with  a  non-peaceful 
purpose. 

I  appreciate  what  the  hon.  member  said 
about  the  responsibility  being  at  the  federal 
level  to  make  at  least  some  differentiation 
and  to  make  some  policy  decisions  concerning 
the  preparedness  of  this  country  for  our  de- 
fence and  whatever  the  policy  would  dictate. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  support  the  amend- 
ment because  we  believe  that  this  bill  might 
very  well  provide  animals  in  large  numbers 
for  extensive  use  in  those  facilities  that  might 
be  used  for  research  purposes  that  have 
recently  been  banned  as  far  as  policy  is  con- 
cerned in  the  United  States^f^jjj^^.,^j^^  ^„,^^, 


It  is  general  knowledge  that  some  research 
is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
is  of  this  type.  But  it  is  my  own  view  that  It 
might  better  be  a  policy  decision  outside  this 
particular  bill  that  would  indicate  what  the 
government  of  Ontario  is  going  to  do  in 
response  to,  let  us  say,  the  pressure  of  out- 
side funds  to  be  made  available  for  research 
which  might  be  of  an  unpeaceful  nature  in 
this  province. 

I  think  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
(Mr.  Davis)  should  be  involved,  and  probably 
the  government  as  a  whole,  with  a  statement 
from  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  might 
very  well  clear  up  the  situation  once  and  for 
all,  so  we  would  not  be  in  any  danger  of 
becoming  sort  of  a  haven  for  the  kind  of  re- 
search which  apparently  recently  has  been 
abandoned.  At  least  a  statement  about  its 
being  abandoned  has  come  forward  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  those 
beyond  the  regular  inspection  staff  which  is 
set  up  under  tiiis  bill  might  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  visit  some  of  these  facilities  at  the 
university  level  and  perhaps  even  those  being 
made  use  of  by  The  Department  of  National 
Defence  in  Ontario.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
members  have  the  right  to  go  into  these 
facilities  just  to  see  what  is  going  on.  One 
area  where  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the  Minister's  approach  is  that  the  committees 
looking  into  the  matters  associated  with  this 
bill  have  really  not  had  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity or  not  made  the  opportunity  to  go  out 
into  the  field,  the  educational  field,  in  the  re- 
search areas,  to  see  what  use  is  made  of 
research  animals  in  Ontario.  So  far  we  have 
largely  been  satisfied  with  information  pro- 
vided by  the  govenmient  and  by  those  in  the 
community  who  have  been  prepared  to  put 
it  before  us.  I  think  personally  that  this  is 
inadequate  and  that  the  Minister  should  be 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  House  or  others 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  visit  facili- 
ties, if  in  fact  the  bill  goes  through  without 
the  provisions  in  this  amendment. 

I  would  say  we  are  prepared  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  would  personally  like  to  see  the 
government  policy  be  made  clear  in  some 
means  other  than  perhaps  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  as  it  applies  to  this  bill.  But  I 
would  also  say,  if  the  amendment  were  to  be 
accepted  that  I  can  see  certain  problems  in 
making  rational  decisions  as  to  what  research 
should  be  permitted.  And  I  simply  draw  to 
your  attention  again,  sir,  that  the  chemicals 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member,  specifically, 
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would  undoubtedly  have  already  been  re- 
searched as  to  what  their  effect  would  be  on 
mammalian  organisms  before  the  Americans 
ever  concerned  themselves  with  their  use  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  surprised  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  decided  to  support  tliis 
amendment.  The  very  example  he  gave  with 
respect  to  2-4D  is  a  clear  illustration  of  why 
the  amendment  should  not  be  supported.  It  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  sort  out  research 
as  to  its  end  use. 

The  nature  of  research,  of  course,  is  to  find 
knowledge.  How  knowledge  is  applied  is  quite 
another  thing.  We  may  have  to  have  some 
system  to  ensure  that  knowledge  is  properly 
applied,  but  in  its  acquisition  I  do  not  think 
we  can  determine  the  end  use  to  be  made 
of  it. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale— and  in  the 
standing  committee,  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  (Mrs.  M.  Renwick)— ap- 
pears to  have  fears  based  upon  a  list  of 
projects  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Cori' 
gressional  Record^  and  apparently  came  to 
light  in  Canada  because  it  was  published  as 
part  of  an  article  by  Professor  Melvin  Watldns 
in  the  April  issue  of  a  journal  called  Canadian 
Dimensions. 

I  have  looked  at  that  list  and  I  find  that 
most  of  the  research  is  not  biological  in  char- 
acter, and  that  for  the  half  dozen  projects 
which  are  biological,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
one  can  tell  whether  or  not  they  involve 
animal  experimentation.  They  may  or  may 
not.  Many  of  those  projects  are  very  good  and 
will  benefit  mankind.  Bureaucratic  interven- 
tion as  to  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
particular  piece  of  research  is  or  is  not  for 
peaceful  purposes,  I  think,  could  provide  red 
tape  which  would  gum  up  the  administration 
of  research  in  a  most  serious  way  in  this 
country. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition's  example  has 
convinced  me,  if  I  were  not  convinced  before, 
that  this  amendment  should  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Legislature  that  there  are 
numerous  persons  concerned  with  whether  or 
not  we   are   a   facility   and   are    adding  our 


assets  to  a  facility  to  accommodate  the  United 
States  and  our  country  which  is  now  giving 
voice  to  cutting  back  on  such  things  as 
chemical  biological  work.  I  would  quote  Pro- 
fessor James  Eayrs,  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  professor  of  international  relations, 
when  he  said  in  his  article  of  July  15: 

This  reckless  hospitality  makes  us  as 
much  responsible  as  any  country  for  the 
balance  of  toxic  power  in  the  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  race  now  threatening  to 
get  out  of  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  use  of  animals  in  any 
university  research  is  like  money.  It  is  a  very 
good  point  to  be  made  under  this  bill  that 
the  use  of  animals  for  universities  should  be 
under  The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

As  to  who  in  our  society  is  going  to  control 
research  experiments,  we  have  not  yet  found 
out,  but  I  would  like  to  speak,  sir,  and  not 
at  any  great  length,  on  what  I,  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  person  who  is  concerned  in  this  prob- 
lem from  an  aspect  that  is  certainly  not 
political.  It  is  an  aspect  that  is  sociological 
and  affects  all  of  us  and  our  families  now  and 
in  months  and  years,   I  hope,  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have 
established  one  or  two  facts  which  we  almost 
understand  before  I  make  my  remarks.  One 
is  that  Mr.  Cadieux  on  Thursday  last,  by 
telephone  to  me  personally,  said— and  I  quote 
from  his  remarks  which  we  took  down 
verbatim: 

Animals   are  being  used  on  an  ad  hoc 

basis. 

I     was     enquiring,     Mr.     Chairman,     about 

Shirley's  Bay,  near  Ottawa— 

The  animals  employed  are  obtained  from 
the  same  source  from  which  other  medical 
laboratories  obtain  them  and  the  most 
humane  technique,  and  so  on,  are  used 
on  the  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  source  of  animals  for  the 
Ottawa-Kingston  area  is  the  Kingston 
vivarium. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Is  that  the  source  of  the 
animals  for  Shirley's  Bay. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  My  understanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member's  question,  is 
that  the  work  at  Shirley's  Bay,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past 
by  people  from  the  university  at  Kingston. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Is  that  the  source  of  the 
animals  for  Shirley's  Bay? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Cadieux  yet  the 
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source  of  animals.  He  said  it  was  the  same 

source  as— 

The  animals  employed  are  obtained  from 
tlie  same  source  from  which  other  medical 
research  laboratories  obtain  them. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Commercial  suppliers? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  All  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  open  to  debate.  The  following 
remark  certainly  is  not.  Mr.  Cadieux  in  his 
letter  of  July  31,  1969,  to  Mrs.  M.  B.  Harris, 
of  Gait,  said: 

Small  laboratory  samples  of  chemical 
materials  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  technolo- 
gist, a  scientist,  I  am  not  even  a  sleuth,  be- 
cause I  still  do  not  know,  really,  what  is 
coming  into  Ontario;  but  I  am  very  con- 
cerned. I  would  say  that  the  minute  aspects 
of  those  chemicals  which  are  being  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  from  the 
two  areas  that  Mr.  Cadieux  mentioned  on 
July  14—1  will  have  to  find  the  exact  termi- 
nology; I  believe  it  was  chemical  and  bio- 
logical that  Mr.  Cadieux  speaks  of  in  his  letter 
of  July  14,  1969,  to  the  same  Mrs.  Harris  in 
Gait.  He  speaks  of  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological warfare.  I  will  read  that  paragraph, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  it  is  not  just  taken 
out  of  context: 

Most  countries  that  maintain  armed 
forces  have  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare.  The 
degree  and  intensity  of  the  work  and  study 
varies,  naturally,  with  the  size  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  respective  forces.  In  the 
U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  considerable  sums  are 
expended  both  in  the  defensive  and  offen- 
sive aspect  of  this  work. 

And  on  the  next  page  to  that  letter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Cadieux  signs  his  name  to  these 
three  lines: 

This  work  is  carried  out  at  the  Defence, 
Chemical,  Biological  and  Radiation  Estab- 
lishment, Shirley's  Bay,  and  Defence  Re- 
search Establishment,  Suffield— 

which,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  Alberta. 

Now,  the  aspect  of  its  being  minute  quan- 
tities, and  the  aspect  of  its  being  defensive, 
would  have  to  be  examined,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  start,  sir,  by  looking  at  one  example  of  a 
minute  quantity.  I  will  not  read  the  horrors 
that  are  in  "Weekend  Mainstream"  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  May  24,  1969,  in  which 
they  list  more  than  a  dozen  types  of  either 
chemical  or  biological  items  that  are  used  in 
bio-chemical  warfare.  They  varied  from  gases, 


choking  gases,  vomiting  gases,  to  napalm,  to 
biological  agents.  This  article,  by  Mark  de 
Villiers,  Telegram  staff  reporter,  says: 

And  the  biological  agents?  These  arouse 
even  more  deep-seated  abhorrence  than  the 
gases,  but  as  far  as  the  military  are  con- 
cerned they  are  useful  because  of  the  large 
number  of  agents  available  and  because  of 
the  unlimited  possibiHties  of  defence.  Also 
they  are  alive  and  so  reproduce  themselves, 
which  spreads  their  effectiveness.  Given  the 
proper  meteorological  conditions,  biological 
weapons  can  cover  a  greater  area  than 
thermo-nuclear  weapons. 

Now  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  sitting  here 
nervously— it  says  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  can  penetrate  into  bunkers  which  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  penetrate— we  would  be  sit- 
ting here,  each  one  of  us,  shaking,  as  I  have 
since  I  began  looking  at  this  aspect  of  this 
bill,  if  we  thought  there  was  a  nuclear  station 
nearby.  But  although  we  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  of  chemical-bacteriological  war- 
fare, many  people  in  the  field,  in  the  universi- 
ties and  in  the  Press,  have  expressed  to  me 
personally  that  they  are  horrified  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  what  is  happening  and  what  is 
around  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  began  my  opening 
remarks  in  regard  to  this  bill,  I  took  them 
from  an  article  in  The  Last  Post,  December  1, 
where  Captain  Goodspeed,  D.J.,  was  quoted 
from  his  book  of  1958,  "History  of  the  Defence 
Research  Board".  Otherwise  they  were  from 
The  Montrealer,  September,  1967.  This  article 
was  not  an  editorial,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
just  simply  research  gathered  together  on 
chemical-biological  work  in  Canada.  It  refer- 
red to  Shirley's  Bay,  and  it  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  area  of  Kingston-Ottawa- 
Shirley's  Bay,  at  the  Kingston  laboratory  of 
the  anny,  in  the  early  1940s,  the  first  chemi- 
cal-biological substance  was  discovered.  This 
would  make  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  of 
us  who  are  in  my  age  group  since  in  the 
1940's  we  were  at  war.  They  could  not  build 
the  sort  of  thing  in  Britain  that  they  were 
building  here,  and  they  had  not  begun  to 
build  them  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  items  that  was 
listed  in  that  article  was  botulinus,  and  I  am 
only  going  to  deal  with  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  said  that  botelus  was  invented  under  a  doc- 
tor from  Queen's  at  the  Kingston  lab,  and  the 
bacteriological  agent  is  a  very  highly  toxic 
substance.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  medical 
journal  and  give  you  the  source  who,  oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the  doctors 
that  is  doing  the  heart  transplants  on  dogs  at 
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tlie  Banting  Institute.  He  is  doing  neurosurgery 
at  the  Banting  Institute,  and  he  is  alarmed, 
Mr.  Chairman.  He  is  rightfully  alarmed,  as 
we  are,  that  we,  who  do  not  have  knowledge 
of  bacteriological  substances  with  greater  than 
thermonuclear  power,  are  leaving  ourselves 
with  an  open-ended  bill  by  not  supporting  the 
sort  of  clause  that  is  in  this  amendment. 

Dr.  John  Pierre  Bouchard  of  the  Ban  in; 
Institute  says,  and  he  was  reading  to  mi  to- 
night at  seven  o'clock  from  a  book  called 
"Medical  Microbiology",  1962  edition,  Los 
Altos,  California: 

Botelus,  most  powerful  of  several  types 
of  toxic  cholostridium  botulinium.  There  are 
five  toxics  known.  The  most  powerful  is 
type  A.  It  has  been  prepared  in  pure  crys- 
taline  form.  It  has  been  programmed  as 
the  most  toxic  substance  known.  One  milli- 
gram contains  approximately  20  million 
mice  lethal  doses. 

That  is  one-one  hundred  thousandth  of  2.0. 

That  is  less  than  a  teaspoonful,  Mr.  Chairman; 

the  lethal  dose  for  20  million  mice,  less  than 

one  teaspoonful. 

The   lethal   dose   for   man   is   not   known. 

Probably  less  than  one  microgram— and  these 

are  the  doctor's  remarks. 
Now  there  is  one— 

this   is   the   continuance   of  the   article,   Mr. 

Chairman: 

—one-one  hundred  thousandth  of  one  gram, 
the  milligram,  is  said  to  kill  1,000  men  very 
quickly.  It  is  not  known  how  much  is 
needed  to  kill  one  man  because  they  have 
never  tried  it  on  anyone. 

And  this  doctor  worked,  oddly  enough,  on  this 
toxic  and  he  said  even  when  there  were 
young  people  working  on  it,  they  said  some 
small  quantity  of  this  in  the  wrong  hands 
would  be  disastrous.  A  tablespoonful  in  the 
water  supply  is  enough  to  kill  a  city. 

Now  when  this  germ  contaminates  food— 
as  we  first  knew  it  in  our  society  food  poison- 
ing—it takes  18  to  96  hours  to  take  eflFect 
after   an   injection. 

Interjections  by  lion,  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  hits  the  respiratory 
muscles  and  one  cannot  breathe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order  please! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  details  and  the 
depth  to  which  the  hon.  member  is  going  are 
somewhat  superfluous  to  the  motion  before 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That  is  all  there  is,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  question  is:  Are  we  doing  oflFensive 
or  defensive  work?  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  believes  that  the  material  for  the 
member  for  Riverdale  and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  came  from  "Dimensions" 
—the  Canadian  universities  in  the  service.  That 
was  an  aside,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  it 
was  handled  by  my  colleague  from  Scar- 
borough West  ( Mr.  Lewis ) .  That  was  another 
subject  altogether.  That  was  American  grants 
from  the  Pentagon  in  our  universities. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  was  one 
at  McGill  on  assessment  of  military  perform- 
ance under  the  enhancement  of  drugs. 

I  would  like  to  deal  more  specifically  with 
something  that  is  here  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  classified  as  defence 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  all  look  when  we 
have  an  open-ended  bill  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  Defence  Research  Board  has 
not  published  its  1969-1970  renewal  grants  to 
Canadian  universities,  except  tliat  there  is  one 
copy  in  the  library  for  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  it;  they  are  waiting  for  the  French 
translation. 

In  The  Department  of  DCBRE  and  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Defence,  Chemical  Bio- 
logical and  Radiation  Establishment  at  Shir- 
ley's Bay— and  that  is  defence,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  the  study,  a  study  of  TUV  ultra-violet 
resistant  latent  on  edotqoli:  "This  observation 
is  made  after  inoculating  large  numbers  of 
mice  by  both  intra-paratenium  and  intra- 
cerebral roots." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  language,  yours  and 
mine,  that  is  taking  a  substance  and  trying  to 
make  it  stronger  through  ultra-violet  light— the 
run  rays— which  would  Idll  the  aerosol  viruses, 
which  would  be  induced  on  the  animals  used 
at  Shirley's  Bay. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  serious 
thought  be  given  to  this  problem. 

The  Voice  of  Women  went  to  the  Senate 
science  committee  in  the  spring  and  said 
they  had  visited  Shirley's  Bay  and  SuflBeld— 
Suffield,  which  the  cattlemen  in  Alberta  want 
to  drop  now,  they  have  had  all  they  can  take 
at  SuflSeld.  They  want  the  land  and  they  want 
Sufiield  to  go  somewhere  else. 

There  is  a  well-founded  rumour  from  the 
Calgary  Herald  that  the  town  around  SuflBeld 
is  going  to  close  and  that  the  establishment, 
Mr.  Trudeau  hopes,  will  be  finished  by  1970. 
I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  it  is 
not  coming  to  Ontario. 
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I  was  not  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
about  this  type  of  research.  I  used  it  only  as 
an  illustration.  This  is  the  1970  report, 
straight  from  The  Department  of  Health. 
Some  of  my  information  came  from  the 
Pentagon.  This  is  from  the  Pentagon  to  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  this  is  a  project  at 
Queen's  University:  "Reaction  to  insect 
bites,  causes  and  eflFect,  $17,644.  Terminates 
August  31,  1970;  started  in  May  1,  1966". 

We  do  not  have  much  problem  with  mos- 
quitos  that  I  know  of,  but  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  example  I  have  used,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  what  I  want  to  drive  home.  I  have 
used  one  example  of  oflFensive,  rather  than 
defensive  work,  and  the  problem  with  this 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  have  a  provision  to 
distinguish  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate use  of  research  facilities  and  to  this  end 
we  are  handing  over  public  pound  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  every  person— 
I  am  not  saying  this  is  political,  I  am  saying 
it  is  sociological— the  responsibility  rests  with 
every  individual.  It  should  be  a  body  other 
than  the  provincial  Legislature  that  is  decid- 
ing whether  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done 
on  our  soil  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  support 
this  amendment  on  this  side  of  the  House 
personally,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
caucus,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think  the 
most  important  is  that  it  is  about  time  that 
research  institutes  in  Ontario— particularly 
those  connected  with  the  universities— and 
research  being  done  within  universities  was 
very  closely  looked  at  in  terms  of  whether 
the  research  is  or  is  not  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  the  diflBculty  of  de- 
ciding what  is  a  peaceful  and  what  is  a  non- 
peaceful  purpose  for  a  particular  research 
project.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  this 
question  of  definition  to  be  posed  before  the 
people  of  this  province  and  I  see  this  amend- 
ment as  one  way  of  posing  that  very  impor- 
tant question.  I  think  it  must  be  done  and  it 
must  be  done  soon. 

The  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister— and  I  apologize  if  he  has  answered 
this  question  before.  Is  it  possible  for  this 
legislation,  if  it  included  the  amendment,  to 
cut  off  the  flow  of  animals  to  a  federal  re- 
search institute  operating  in  Ontario?  That  is 
the  only  question  I  have  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  like  to  answer  that  question  at 
this  moment  or  save  it  for  later. 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  No,  I  will  save  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the  refer- 
ence of  this  bill  to  the  standing  committee 
on  health,  was  the  revelation  that  nobody, 
including  the  Minister,  knows  exactly  what 
is  going  on  in  this  field.  That  in  itself  is  rather 
an  interesting  point.  When  Dr.  Rowsell  pre- 
sented his  very  useful  documentation  to  the 
committee,  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
visited  every  research  laboratory  across  this 
country,  including  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  he  gave  us  pretty  categorical  assurance 
that  there  were  no  animals  being  used  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  industrial  research. 

On  the  basis  of  his  evidence  apprehension 
as  to  what  extent  animals  were  being  used  in 
industrial  research,  was  stilled— for  the  mo- 
ment at  least. 

My  recollection  is  that  some  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  this  covered  the  whole 
field  and  whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
Dr.  Rowsell  said  yes,  in  short,  he.  Dr.  Row- 
sell,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Animal 
Care  Council  in  Ottawa,  who  is  perhaps  as 
knowledgable  about  research  all  across  the 
country,  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  ani- 
mals were  being  used  in  defence  research. 

So,  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  a  general 
denial  that  any  were  being  used,  when  the 
question  was  first  raised.  Gradually,  we  are 
getting  bits  and  pieces  of  information  by  way 
of  confirmation.  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  said  she  is  not  a  sleuth.  You 
would  really  need  to  be  a  super  sleuth  to  dig 
out  this  information.  And  only  when  some 
isolated  piece  of  it  is  gained,  then  can  you 
go  to  Mr.  Cadieux,  or  the  Pentagon,  or  some- 
where, and  get  confirmation  that  it  is  going 
on.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one,  including 
the  Minister,  knows  exactly  what  is  going  on 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 

bill? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Registration  of  research  facili- 
ties is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  member  mean 
to  say  that  all  of  these  secret  defence  activi- 
ties will  be  revealed  by  this  legislation? 
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Mr.  Dimlop:  I  do  not  think  the  member 
will  find  out  anything  about  defence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  I  am  ratlier  in- 
terested, Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie  observation  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill,  be- 
cause the  general  reaction  of  the  government 
has  been  one  of  almost  derision  since  this 
aspect  of  the  whole  question  has  been  injected 
into  the  debate  for  the  last  while— and  now 
we  have  a  complete  reversal. 

The  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  is,  in 
effect,  suggesting  that  if  we  pass  this  bill,  all 
of  these  secret  defence  investigations  that 
have  been  going  on  are  now— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  no 
such  suggestion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that 
an  Act  of  this  Legislature,  which  does  not 
bind  the  Crown  and  deals  with  an  agency 
that  is  under  a  difiFerent  jurisdiction  is  likely 
to  have  any  effect  on  defence  research.  What 
I  suggested  was  that  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  mean  that  all  other 
research  in  Ontario  will  be  known  to  this 
government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  rather  in- 
teresting—that the  hon.  member  is  now  keep- 
ing the  area  nicely  circumscribed  so  that  this 
government  is  not  going  to  intervene  and 
assist  in  informing  the  public  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  defence  research  laboratories 
if  they  happen  to  come  under  federal  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
The  member  does  not  want  us  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  that  interjection. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  I  still  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  is  next. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good! 

The  point  I  was  moving  toward,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  since  we 
have  now  discovered  a  whole  area  of  re- 
search, it  may  or  may  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bill.  If  the  interjection  of 


the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  has  at 
least  some  validity,  it  may  weU  be  that  they 
can  continue  outside  the  purview  of  this  bill, 
and  that,  I  think,  would  be  wrong. 

Quite  frankly,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
that  all  animals  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  are  used  for  research  purposes  shall  be 
known  to  this  government.  And,  quite  frankly, 
the  rider  that  "if  it  is  being  used  for  non- 
peaceful  purposes  then  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded" is  a  useful  rider;  (a)  to  smoke  out  the 
information;  and  (b)  to  make  certain  that  in 
this  area  too  we  are  going  to  have  some 
jurisdiction  in  terms  of  seeing  that  the  whole 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  going  to  be  lived 
up  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  debate  thus  far,  and  I 
particularly  approve  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill. 

My  own  feeling  about  this  whole  matter  is 
that  the  big  protection  of  Bill  194  is  the  fact 
that  the  research  people  of  this  province  have 
to  go  to  the  animal  review  board,  and  give 
justification  for  the  number  of  animals  they 
require,  their  reasons  and  so  on.  The  justifica- 
tion must  be  there  and  it  is  a  built-in  pro- 
tection. 

Now  dien,  in  regard  to  research,  that  is 
something  about  which  I  am  very  frank  to 
say  I  do  not  know  very  much.  But  neverthe- 
less, as  the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
has  said,  research  can  contribute  to  our 
knowledge.  Just  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
results  of  research  might  be  applied  in  regard 
to  defence,  or  something  of  that  kind,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  ap- 
plied, either  by  the  United  States  or  anybody 
else. 

I  think  all  people  will  admit  that  out  of 
the  last  war,  bad  as  it  was,  and  with  all  the 
undesirable  effects,  there  was  nevertheless  a 
great  advance  made  in  technology  and  knowl- 
edge, that  might  not  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened for  another  50  years. 

Therefore  I  would  say  that  we  have  our 
good  neighbours  to  the  south,  and  if  they 
can  acquire  some  knowledge  that  could  be 
useful  in  case  of  defence  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  all  well  and  good.  But  our  problem  is 
to  see  to  it  that  whatever  benefits  obtained 
from  research  are  utilized  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ani- 
mals are  protected  and  used  in  a  humane 
way.  And  that  this  dognapping  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  abuses  be   stopped.   I   think   this 
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bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  province  since  I  have 
been  a  member. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  member  will  not 
think  that  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):   Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  He  has  condemned  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Whitney:  The  member  will  not  be 
here  for  the  next  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  have  a  fair  degree  of  patience, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Then  the  member  is  in  the 
right  racket. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  and  me  both! 

Mr.  Bolton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  discussing  one  particular 
clause  of  this  bill,  with  specific  reference  to 
research.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  wish  to 
speak:  the  matter  of  the  nature  and  the  pur- 
pose of  research. 

The  last  speaker  said  he  knew  very  little 
about  research,  and  I  am  perhaps  in  his  com- 
pany. But  I  do  know  some  questions  need 
to  be  asked  if  we  are  to  be  informed  about 
research. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  as  we 
do  share  in  results  and  responsibility.  So  I 
propose  these  questions  should  be  asked. 

What  constitutes  genuine  research  can  be 
determined  by  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
in  part.  Who  pays  for  the  work?  What  is  the 
nature  of  their  interests?  If  it  be  true— which 
I  have  heard  asserted  with  a  great  deal  of 
documentation,  I  think— that  experiments  are 
being  made  in  Shirley's  Bay  relating  specifi- 
cally to  bacteriological  warfare,  from  which 
I  suggest  no  one  derives  any  benefit,  we  need 
to  know  who  is  paying  for  this  work.  It  is 
being  paid  for  by  American  funds,  and  they 
have  determined  not  to  do  the  research  in 
their  own  country— then  I  want  to  know  why. 
If  it  is  dangerous  there,  why  is  it  not  danger- 
ous for  us?  We  would  like  to  ask  who  is  pay- 
ing for  this  research. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  They  used  up  all  our 
dogs  a  couple  of  years  ago,  too! 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  paid  by  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Bolton:  If  the  research  is  genuine,  and 
has  public  value,  the  question  is  always  asked: 
Are  results  immediately  published  in  open 
literature  for  those  who  can  assess  its  value? 
We  should  not  only  speak  as  we  do  in  this 
Act  about  research  facilities,  we  need  to  ask 
about  research  programmes.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose? What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  being 
undertaken?  And  I  think  that  there  are  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  objections  and  fear 
about  these  few  words  we  are  asking  to  have 
inserted. 

We  are  not  against  research.  We  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  research  is, 
for  one  purpose  or  for  another.  But  we  are 
quite  clear  about  this  one  thing.  We  refect 
the  concept  that  our  animals  shall  be  used 
for  research  that  is  definitely,  and  clearly, 
and  unmistakably  for  anything  other  than 
peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.   Whitney:    How  about  defence? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  member?  The 
hon.  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  I  was  won- 
dering if  the  Minister  would  indicate  at  this 
time  whether  he  has  any  intention  of  accept- 
ing the  amendment  or  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  quite 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What  do 
you  mean  he  is  out  of  order? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  There  is  noth- 
ing out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  hon.  Minister 
has  not  even  had  an  opportimity  to  reply  to 
any— 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  can  step  in  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  no 
right  to  ask  what  the  Minister's  intentions  are 
until  he  replies  to  the  comments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  not  second  reading,  this 
is  in  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  if  the  hon.  member 
has  any  comments  to  the  motion  before  us 
other  than  to  merely  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
intends  to  accept  it,  he  may  proceed.  If  not 
the  hon.  Minister  has  the  opportunity  to  speak 
now. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Well  let  us  hear  the  Minister! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  interested  in  peace— as  we  all 
are— would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  motion 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale.  However,  I  think  he  summed 
it  up  himself  pretty  well  by  saying  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  discover  or  discern  the  difference 
between  offensive  research  and  defensive  re- 
search.   This  is  very  very  difficult  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  the  problems  are  diffi- 
cult! 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Making  germs  stronger— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  have  listened  with  great  care  to 
what  was  said.  I  made  a  great  many  notes 
of  what  was  said  because  I  think  everyone 
was  debating  seriously  this  resolution  that  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  must  point  out  that 
the  debate  is  not  limited  because  the  Minister 
is  replying  at  this  time.  The  members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  again  if  they 
find  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  absolutely  find  it  desirable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  this  really  simis 
the  whole  matter  up.  What  is  peaceful  re- 
search? Now  several  illustrations  were  used 
of  what  could  be  considered  warfare  research 
and  chemical  and  biological  research  work. 
For  instance  we  have  experiments  going  on 
here  in  Toronto  at  the  university.  These  are 
unclassffied  research  projects.  People  are 
invited  to  come  in  and  see  them.  Several 
high  school  students  have  been  invited  to 
come  in  and  have  come  to  look  at  these  re- 
search projects  that  have  to  do  with  animals 
being  subjected  to  heat  that  would  produce 
sub-lethal  bums  and  then  subjected  to  a 
type  of  radiation. 

One  might  say  that  was  an  offensive  type 
of  research  but  surely  we  are  finding  the 
answers  in  that  research  to  what  could  be 
done  to  protect  people  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  that  kind  of  injury.  Then  one  looks 
at  other  types  of  research;  for  instance,  the 
fight  against  poliomyelitis,  against  polio,  in 
the  development  of  the  Salk  vaccine.  First  of 
all  they  had  to  isolate  the  poliomyelitis  virus, 
develop  it,  isolate  it,  and  at  that  place  one 
could  say  that  here  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
biological  product  developed  as  a  result  of  re- 
search which  could  have  been  used  certainly 


for  an  offensive  purpose.  But  the  next  step 
after  having  isolated  the  virus  was  to  find  the 
vaccine  that  would  control  it  and  then  to 
develop  the  agent  by  which  it  could  be  used 
and  the  method  of  its  use. 

Now  which  was  the  offensive  research  and 
which  was  the  defensive  research?  If  we  are 
to  say  that  we  should  not  have  used  animals 
at  all  in  this  particular  experiment,  and  we 
are  to  say  that  the  development  of  that  par- 
ticular virus  to  such  a  degree,  or  organism  to 
such  a  degree,  would  have  been  an  offensive 
act,  then  perhaps  we  would  never  have  devel- 
oped the  Salk  vaccine.  But  when  you  con- 
sider what  that  has  meant  to  the  world  today, 
really  there  just  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  it 
at  all.  Then  one  should  consider  the  vaccine 
that  was  developed  to  control  rinderpest  in 
cattle  during  the  First  World  War  and  what 
that  has  meant  to  the  Asiatic  countries  where 
that  vaccine  has  been  used.  Now,  where 
would  we  have  defined  whether  it  was  offen- 
sive use  or  defensive  use,  because  first  of  all 
we  had  to  isolate  the  disease  and  then  find  a 


Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  But  the  motion  is 
"for  peaceful  purposes." 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Exactly! 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  all  these  things  that  you 
have  described  have  been  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  no!  In  the  first  stage 
all  of  them  could  have  been  considered  as 
offensive  purposes;  every  one.  Now  the 
amendment  limits  our  research  people  in  this 
province  to  not  getting  into  these  particular 
fields  to  do  this  research.  To  me  this  is  quite 
wrong.  There  are  many  things  that  I  have 
talked  about  here— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh,  come, 
come! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  am  not  come- 
coming  at  all!  I  am  just  talking  about  the 
practical  application  of  the  resolution  that  is 
before  us— the  practical  application  of  the 
amendment. 

Now  then,  you  referred  a  moment  ago 
that  this  botulinus  toxin  which  everyone 
agrees  is  a  very  severe  and  a  very  lethal  type 
of  toxic,  but  the  veiy  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  discover  a  means  to  control  it  is  something 
that  I  think  has  been  a  very  great  accomplish- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  control  pro- 
cedure has  already  been  used  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  prepared,  as 
we  are,  in  those  matters  of  defense.   We  can- 
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not  say  that  all  research  possible  under  this 
legislation  should  be  for  peaceful  purposes 
only,  because  really  we  could  not  develop 
those  defensive  means  whereby  we  can  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  what  somebody  else 
might  be  able  to  do.  I  suggest  we  have  to 
look  at  that  possibility  very  carefully. 

Now  as  far  as  the  Alberta  situation  was 
concerned,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  mentioned  this  matter  about  the  cattle- 
men in  Alberta  being  greatly  disturbed  about 
the  situation  out  there.  The  cattlemen  have 
been  living  with  that  situation  for  years. 
Whenever  there  is  a  shortage  of  pasture  due 
to  drought,  they  turn  their  cattle  in,  through 
an  agreement  with  the  federal  government, 
on  the  Suffield  area,  or  the  British  Bloc  as 
they  call  it  out  there,  and  use  it  for  pasture 
purposes.  There  have  been  no  restrictions 
whatsoever.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  working 
arrangement  between  the  two  groups  and 
there  have  been  no  problems  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  do  not  feel  that  Suffield 
is  pleasant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
interrupt  the  hon.  member  when  she  was 
speaking  and  I  hoped  she  might  do  me  the 
same  favour.  I  am  simply  putting  what  I  am 
saying  before  the  committee.  Now  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Could  this  legislation  cut  off  the  flow 
of  animals  to  federal  research  labs?" 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Could  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Could  it  legally?  Well, 
frankly,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  legis- 
lation cannot  override  federal  legislation. 
We  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  cut  off  the  flow  of 
animals  to  research  laboratories  operated  by 
the  National  Defence  Board  of  Canada.  Many 
of  their  animals  are  obtained  through  their 
own  breeding  facilities,  and  I  am  referring 
to  the  colony  animals.  There  are  very  few 
dogs  or  cats  used— very  few  of  them.  I 
talked  to  the  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
national  defence  this  very  day  at  Ottawa,  and 
he  has  assured  me  of  this. 

We  believe  that  the  federal  laboratories  are 
outside,  that  is  the  federal  national  defence 
laboratories,  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  provincial  legislation.  I  think  that  we 
agree  on  that.  I  am  no  lawyer  but  I  would 
think  that  this  was  constitutionally  sound. 

But  I  would  say  that  any  laboratories— that 
any  university  laboratories— operating  within 
the  province,  and  using  national  defence  funds 


for  various  purposes  should  come  under  this 
legislation. 

For  instance  the  Salk  vaccine  development, 
to  refer  back  to  an  fllustration,  such  labs 
should  certainly  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  purview  of  this  legislation.  I  would  think 
that  was  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
legislation. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  concerning  the  use  of  animals  for 
peaceful  research,  but  we  have  discussed  this 
with  a  great  many  very  highly  qualified 
scientists- 
Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Such  as? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Such  as  a  good  many 
that  I  have  talked  to  today. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Name  two  or  three, 
please,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  of 
two:  Dr.  H.  Sheffer,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Defence  Research  Board  of  Canada;  Dr. 
Gilbert  Robinson,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
research  administration  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  These  are  two  I  would  think  emi- 
nently qualified  men  in  this  field,  one  at  the 
imiversity  level  and  one  at  national  defence 
level.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  both  of  these 
men  have  found— and  we  have  been  assured 
by  others— that  there  is  just  virtually  no  way 
that  you  can  distinguish  between  peaceful  use 
and  non-peaceful  use  because  of  the  closeness 
of  the  two. 

One  can  be  considered  defence  of  our 
country,  defence  of  the  people  to  whom  we 
as  provincial  legislators  and  as  citizens  of 
Canada  must  be  responsible  for  defensive 
puiposes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  achieve 
that  result,  perhaps  there  are  times  in  that 
research  programme  when  it  might  be  said 
that  we  have  embarked  on  what  could  be 
said  to  be  the  development  of  offensive  re- 
search for  offence  purposes.  Now  really,  this 
is  the  reason  that  I  feel  that  the  proposed 
amendment  goes  perhaps  beyond  what  we 
can  deal  with  here,  although  I  am  sure  we 
all  strive  for  the  objective  of  peace  and  we 
hope  that  none  of  these  things  which  we 
talk  about  here  this  evening  will  ever  be 
necessary.  But  by  the  same  token  I  do  not 
want  us  to  emasculate  this  legislation  to  the 
place  where  at  any  time  somebody  could  say 
that  we  in  the  provincial  Legislature  have  not 
been  concerned  enough  with  the  defence  of 
our  own  people  in  this  country  to  have  in 
any  way  emasculated  that  defence  programme 
through  any  amendments  to  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  clear  up  a  couple  of  misconceptions  that 
the  Minister  and  one  or  two  other  members 
have  who  have  spoken  on  tlie  bill.  The 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  and,  I 
believe,  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
were  labouring  under  the  impression  that  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  review  board 
have  something  to  do  with  the  topic  which 
is  under  consideration.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  registration  of  a 
particular  research  facility  under  one  of  the 
sections  that  has  just  been  passed— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Oh  I  just  said  that  in  answer 
to  a  silly  remark  by  your  leader,  not  to  sug- 
gest that  registration  would  apply  to  defence 
research  in  federal  facilities. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
point  should  be  made  because,  regardless  of 
the  reasons  which  motivated  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill,  it  was  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Prince 
E  dward-Lennox. 

Of  course,  what  the  Act  simply  says  is  that 
if  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  registration 
shall  be  granted,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
In  the  amendment  which  I  proposed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  not  any  government  body 
which  was  charged  with  this  review  of  the 
kind  of  research  which  was  going  to  be 
carried  on;  it  was  an  endeavour  to  have  the 
individual  institutions  who  establish  research 
facilities— be  they  universities,  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  research,  or  other 
forms  of  public  research— in  establishing  their 
particular  committee  to  which  those  research 
project  proposals  would  be  placed,  to  be 
required  to  exercise  a  question  of  judgment 
on  whether  they  were  for  peaceful  purposes. 
That  is  all  that  the  amendment  says.  It 
was  not  the  interjection  of  some  government 
body  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  out;  it 
was  within  the  particular  facility  itself.  The 
body  or  persons  who  control  it  are  required 
to  set  up  this  animal  care  committee,  and  it 
was  the  obligation  to  insist  that  those  mem- 
bers of  tliat  committee  exercise  a  judgment 
on  whether  it  was  for  peaceful  purposes  or 
not. 

Now  that  is,  I  think,  the  answer,  as  I  see 
it,  to  the  argument  put  forward  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  and  I  think  it 
was  also  partly  included  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Minister. 

The  second  point  is,  of  course,  that  I  was 
not  talking  about  offence  and  defence.   I  very 


clearly  made  the  distinction  at  the  beginning 
that  to  die  extent  that  there  is  going  to  be 
research  carried  on  in  Canada  for  military 
purposes,  or  defence  purposes,  for  purposes 
that  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  federal 
government,  then  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
set  up  the  methods  and  the  systems  by  which 
that  research  is  carried  on  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  carried  on. 

But  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  until  that 
kind  of  overall  federal  control  in  that  field  is 
set  up  for  the  animal  care  committees  of  the 
particular  bodies  that  own  or  operate  these 
research  facilities  which  are  going  to  be 
registered,  to  determine  in  some  way  initially 
that  question  of  the  peaceful  use. 

And  I  think,  if  the  Minister  will  look  at 
it  in  the  way  in  which  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Middlesex  South  placed  the  ques- 
tion, he  will  readily  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  for  a  peaceful  use. 
That  question  is  quite  a  separate  and  distinct 
question  from  whether  or  not  there  may  be 
some  beneficial  result  for  mankind,  or 
whether  there  shall  be  some  detrimental 
result,  because  what  the  member  for  Middle- 
sex South  said  is:  "Who  is  paying  for  it, 
where  is  the  money  coming  from,  what  are 
they  intending  to  do  with  it?"  You  can  deter- 
mine that  quite  readily  in  the  early  instance, 
certainly  within  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  province,  and  I  think  you  should  be 
able  to  determine  that,  or  the  animal  care 
committee  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  in  a  particular  facility  for 
determining  that  kind  of  question. 

Then,  if  they  have  any  problem,  it  is  up 
to  the  director,  who  is  a  government  official 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  something  else  should  be 
done  about  it.  One  of  the  things  which  he 
can  do  is  report  this  to  the  government;  then 
this  government  can  deal  with  the  federal 
government  if  it  is  a  matter  related  to  the 
national  defence  of  this  country. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  amendment  which 
would  require  somebody  to  exercise  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  as  to  whether  or  not  some 
ultimate  beneficial  use  may  derive  from  the 
research.  What  we  are  asking  is  that  so  far 
as  research  is  carried  on  in  this  province  by 
the  use  of  animals  supervised  by  this  govern- 
ment, under  this  bill,  it  should  be  for  peace- 
ful purposes;  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  for  any 
other  purpose,  then  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
federal  government.  The  federal  government 
would  have   a  responsibilit>-  to  deal  with  it 
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from  that  point  of  view  and  to  justify  it  from 
that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  they  not  have,  anyway? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course  they  have  it 
but  they  do  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  they  not  have  to  justify  it 
to  their  own  Chamber? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course  they  do,  but  at 
the  moment  there  is  no  system  by  which  this 
is  done  at  the  federal  level,  and  until  such 
time  as  there  is  adequate  federal  legislation 
in  this  whole  field  which  will  protect  the 
public  interest,  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and 
can  be  done  constitutionally,  by  this  govern- 
ment at  this  level. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Are  you 
saying  that  if  the  federal  government  does 
not  occupy  it,  the  province  has  the  right  to? 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes.  I  simply  say  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  impediment  to 
inserting  these  words  in  this  section;  that  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  I  am  not  going  to  get  hung  up 
on  the  problems  of  constitutional  law  because 
there  is  no  constitutional  law  prohibition  of 
the  insertion  in  this  Act  of  the  words  which 
are  included  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  fight  the 
battle  in  Ottawa  rather  than  here? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  in  support  of  this 
now,  or  has  your  caucus  changed  its  mind? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  says,  "Why  do  you  not  fight  the  battle 
in  Ottawa  rather  than  here?"  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  if  there  are  going  to  be  research 
project  proposals  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
which  are  dealt  with  under  this  bill— which  is 
within  the  purvue  and  the  constitutional  com- 
petence of  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario— then  I  think  it  is  quite  constitutional, 
quite  appropriate  and  quite  proper  that  the 
research,  be  that  research  in  private  hands  or 
in  educational  or  other  institutional  facilities 
which  are  going  to  be  registered  by  this 
government,  should  be  done  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  question  is,  who  pays  for  it? 
And  that  is  one  of  the  ways  that  you  get  at 
the  purpose  of  it. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Was  the  cobalt  bomb  for  peaceful 
purposes? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
asked  a  question  by  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  whether  the  cobalt  bomb  was 
for  peaceful  purposes.  My  answer  to  him  is 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  which 
I  propose,  it  would  depend  as  to  who  was 
paying  for  it  and  what  their  purpose  was 
when  they  instituted  the  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  now,  suppose 
they  had  done  that,  we  would  never  have 
gotten  the  cobalt  bomb. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  it  is  not  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  does  not  then  understand  the  argu- 
ment. If  it's  going  to  be  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose, it  is  up  to  the  federal  government;  if  it 
is  for  a  peaceful  purpose  it  can  be  done  by 
this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  could  always  have 
argued,  Mr.  Chaimian,  that  that  would  have 
been  for  war  purposes.  You  never  know  that. 
It  is  ridiculous. 

Hon.  A.  F.  LawTence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  you  are  really  saying  is  that  if  it  is 
not  for  peaceful  purposes  we  cannot  control 
it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
hear.  Obviously  a  lot  of  questions  have  been 
raised  on  this.  Perhaps  I  could  try  to  answer 
them  one  by  one.    The  Minister  of  Mines  is— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing: If  it  is  not  for  peaceful  purposes,  how 
would  you  control  it? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  federal  government's 
obligation  would  be  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  it  be 
carried  on,  and  then  they  could  establish  such 
facilities  and  such  controls  as  they  wanted  to 
for  that  purpose;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  answer  to  the  question  that  we  leave  it 
in  this  province  as  though  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  might  have  more 
control  over  it  if  the  restrictions  were  not 
written  into  the  legislation! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  control  in  this  bill  over  what  we  are 
talking  about.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
the   animal    care   committee   established,    for 
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example,  by  Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Lim- 
ited if  they  were  going  to  engage  in  research; 
or  the  animal  care  committee  established  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  school  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Toronto  if  it 
was  going  to  engage  in  research.  Then  those 
men  who  are  on  those  committees  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  saying, 
"What  is  the  purpose  of  this  work?"  And  if 
the  funds  were  derived  from  the  defence 
establishment  in  the  United  States  and  did 
not  have  the  approval  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa,  then  I  say  to  you  that  this 
province  should  not  permit  that  kind  of  re- 
search project  to  go  forward.  If,  then,  there 
is  some  merit- 
Mr.  Dunlop:  May  I  ask  the  member  a  ques- 
tion? 

M.  J.  Renwick:  Well  let  me  finish  the 
sentence  and  then  you  mayl 

If  there  is  some  valid  purpose  to  be  served 
in  terms  of  offensive  or  defensive  operations 
of  the  military  establishment  of  Canada,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  federal  government  to  say: 
"Well,  in  these  circumstances,  under  these 
controls  and  with  our  full  knowledge  of  it, 
we  will  permit  it  to  go  forward."  That  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  this  government,  but  this 
goverimient  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  research  work  which  is  done  in  this 
province  is  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  What  are  peaceful  purposes? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Peaceful  purposes  are  the 
kind  of  decision  that  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  the  member  for  Carleton  East, 
would  be  able  to  make  if  he  were  charged 
with  that  responsibility. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  God?  God? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  not  God. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  It  would  have  to 
be  God. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  stop.  You  know  when  you 
are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  bacteriological 
research. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  I  am  saying  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orcjer  please! 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  member,  because  I  have  con- 
siderable admiration  for  his  legal  skills,  is 
this:   with  the  restrictive  words  that  he  pro- 


poses, would  it  not  be  that  the  investigator 
would  simply  be  able  to  say  to  the  animal 
care  committee,  "Oh,  no,  this  does  not  apply 
at  all.  My  research  is  in  bacteriological 
warfare?" 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  say  that,  because 
if  I  understand  the  thrust  of  what  the  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill  has  said,  that  anyone 
going  to  engage  in  a  research  facility  in  a 
particular  proposal  would  be  required  to  put 
it  before  the  animal  care  committee,  and  if 
the  animal  care  committee  decided  it  was  not 
for  peaceful  purposes— in  other  words  that 
the  funds  were  derived  from  the  military 
establishment  in  the  United  States,  or  that 
the  funds  were  derived  through  one  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  which  are  engaged  in 
supplying  the  United  States  government 
defence  department  for  the  purpose  of  use  in 
offensive  warfare— for  example  in  Viet  Nam- 
then  the  animal  care  committee  would  be 
obligated  to  say:  "Well,  no,  you  cannot  carry 
it  on."  Then  the  person  who  wanted  to  carry 
that  on  would  have  to  go  to  Ottawa  and  per- 
suade that  particular  government  that  it  was 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  defence  of  this 
country  that  it  be  carried  on  and  that  the 
proposal  then  be  subjected  to  some  kind  of 
approbation  or  rejection  at  the  federal  level. 

I  think  what  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  has  so  very  clearly  brought  out  is  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  somebody,  some- 
where has  got  to  start  to  make  the  distinction. 
And  having  made  the  distinction  here,  then 
the  right  questions  must  be  asked,  to  establish 
if  it  is  for  a  non-peaceful  purpose  or  a  war- 
like purpose;  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  federal 
government,  discharging  its  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  that  should  be 
carried  on.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  whether 
in  some  general  sense  it  could  be  used  by 
some  other  power  for  an  offensive  purpose, 
but  whether  it  was  required  for  the  defence 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
like  to  know  from  the  member  whether  he 
really  thinks  the  test  he  and  the  member  from 
Middlesex  South  have  suggested  is  a  suflBcient 
test?  He  suggests  that  whoever  finances  it 
gives  one  a  good  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  for 
peaceful  purposes  or  not. 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  become 
reasonably  familiar  with  research  financed  by 
the  Canadian  Defence  Research  Board,  and 
much  of  that  by  the  Pentagon  in  Ontario. 
It  usually  has  titles  like  this:  "New  Approaches 
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to  Blood  Transfusion,"  and  projects  with  titles 
like,  "Healing  of  Wounds  and  Bums." 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  this  is  supported 
by  the  militaty  establishment,  as  he  calls  it, 
does  not  mean  it  is  venal  or  nasty  research. 
A  great  deal  of  it  has  a  tremendous  applica- 
tion to  civilian  purposes  and  I  think  the  test 
he  suggests  is  just  a  lot  of  eyewash. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  point  out  that  much 
of  tlie  arguments  being  presented  right  now 
are  quite  repetitious.  We  have  heard  just 
the  same  remarks  several  times  during  this 
debate  and  earlier. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  ended  up  his 
remarks  by  saying  it  was  eyewash.  I  simply 
say  to  the  member  that  if  he  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  saying— I  am  not  saying  that  if 
it  is  for  a  warlike  purpose  that  therefore  it 
is  venal  or  bad.  All  I  am  simply  saying  is 
that  the  government- 
Mr.  Dunlop:  You  said  whoever  paid  for  it 
made  the  difference. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No! 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Well,  you  intimated  that. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  That  is  what 
your  innuendo  was. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  That  was  clearly  what  your 
friend  from  Middlesex  South  said. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if 
I  can,  try  to  get  across  one  last  time  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

If  one  accepts  the  proposition  that  the 
federal  government  of  this  country  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  defence  of  this 
country  may  cormote  offensive  operations  and 
defensive  operations,  and  offensive  methods 
and  defensive  methods,  or  they  may  be  iden- 
tical—then all  I  am  saying  is  let  us  start  to 
ask  that  question  about  the  kind  of  research 
which  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  biological  or  bacteriological  warfare  and 
let  us  say  to  ourselves  honestly  and  clearly: 
"Yes,  we  believe  it  is  important  this  be  done 
because  of  the  defence  obligation  of  the  fed- 
eral government." 

Now  having  said  that  and  asked  those 
questions  and  faced  up  to  them,  you  and  I 
may  not  like  it  but  if  the  decisions  are  con- 
sciously made  in  accordance  witii  the  federal 
policy  in  that  field,  then  I  say  fine— 


Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  It  is  silly  though. 
Did  not  Nobel  develop  the  explosives.  He 
did. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairmanl 

Then  I  am  saying  as  the  other  corollary  to 
that,  that  if  we  in  this  Legislature  are  passing 
an  Act  which  provides  that  animals  may  be 
used  for  that  kind  of  research  work,  then 
there  is  an  initial  and  fundamental  obliga- 
tion on  this  government  to  say:  "So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  are  interested  in  peace- 
ful research  purposes.  We  will  exercise  a 
very  pragmatic  judgment.  We  will  not  exer- 
cise the  wisdom  of  Solomon  but  what  we  will 
say  insofar  as  this  government  is  concerned— 
we  will  not  permit  it  to  be  carried  on,  if  you 
want  to  submit  your  research  project  proposals 
to  the  federal  level  and  have  it  justified  for 
warlike  purposes,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  then  go  up  there."  That  is  not  the 
job  or  obligation  of  this  government,  and  they 
cannot  at  the  same  time  shirk  their  responsi- 
bility by  turning  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  extend  a  plea  to  the  members  in  the 
government  that  as  much  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so— and  I  think,  personally,  individually 
to  a  great  degree  they  are  concerned— that 
they  take  a  look  at  Bill  194  in  the  light  of 
wisdom  and  protection  for  all  of  us,  not  just 
for  one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other.  Any 
political  harm  in  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
this  bill,  will  not  come  tonight  to  the  Con- 
servative Party,  it  will  come  later  if  they  put 
this  sort  of  thing  in  Ontario.  It  will  be  its 
own  end.  I  do  not  think  tonight,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  night  to  get  any  wisdom  out  of 
this  problem,  if  we  are  going  to  just  make  it 
political. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  slowly 
on  a  couple  of  points  that  I  think  have  to  be 
made.  When  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion rose  to  support  this  amendment,  he 
mentioned  that  the  committee  was  being  criti- 
cized for  not  having  gone  to  on-site  research. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  also  to  be  faulted 
and  I  would  ask  the  Minister:  Did  he  know 
that  animals  were  being  used  for  the  type  of 
research  that  we  have  discussed  here  tonight, 
for  instance,  at  Shirley's  Bay.  Would  the 
Minister  answer  that?  Did  the  Minister  know, 
when  he  began  this  bill,  about  that  type  of 
research  using  animals,  which  will  soon  be- 
come public  animals?  Could  I  just  have  that 
answer? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  This  question  has  been 
asked  before  and  answered  to  my  knowledge. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  think,  yes.  I  think  the 
Minister  answered  in  the  House  that  he  would 
find  out  because  he  honestly  did  not  know. 
I  would  say  once  knowing,  late  as  it  was,  in 
order  to  pass  this  bill  with  some  wisdom,  it 
might  have  been  a  wise  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister  not  to  say  to  me  that  it  is  Mr. 
Lane  of  the  health  committee  who  will  do  it; 
and  Mr.  Lane  says  it  is  the  member  for 
Quinte  (Mr.  Potter),  the  chairman,  who  does 
it;  but  to  undertake  himself  to  bring  before 
us  people  who  are  knowledgable  about  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  research,  or  take  us  to  some 
places  where  research  is  being  carried  out 
if  that  is  what  is  required. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all  as  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  is  that  we  saw 
only  those  people  who  wanted  to  come.  This 
does  not  give  any  of  us,  including  the  govern- 
ment, a  wise  attitude  towards  Bill  194.  We 
saw  strong  pro,  strong  con,  but  we  did  not 
see  people  who  were  interested- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  We  are  get- 
ting back  to  debating  the  principle  of  the  bill 
again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  pleasel 

The  principle  of  the  bill  was  considered  at 
second  reading,  the  standing  committee  has 
already  reported,  we  are  now  dealing  with 
an  amendment  to  section  21. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Very  well.  I  thought  it 
was  wise  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
point  out  the  flaw  in  the  committee. 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  remark  about  the 
list  of  contracts  from  the  Pentagon. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  the  third 
time  you  have  not  referred  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York-Forest  Hill  correctly. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  This  is  a  di£Ferent  aspect 
of  it,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines,  it  is  a  diflFerent  aspect  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill;  it 
is  an  aspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  held  up 
the  list  of  53  grants  direct  from  the  Pentagon 
that  are  being  used  in  our  universities,  and 
individually  they  can  be  termed  innocuous 
and  unclassified.  In  fact  I  learned  from  the 
Pentagon    recently,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    all 


contracts  that  come  from  the  United  States 
to  our  universities  go  through  the  defence 
department  of  the  host  country,  and  they  are 
all  solicited  from  our  country. 

The  list  that  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  referred  to  as  having  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Mel  Watkins  was  actually  a  list  which 
Senator  Fulbright's  office  assured  me  was 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  himself.  It  was  a  list  not  only 
of  the  grants  in  Canada,  it  was  a  list  of  all 
Pentagon  grants  around  the  world.  Senator 
Fulbright's  reason  surely  must  have  been  to 
point  out  to  those  persons  interested  in  peace 
in  his  country  that  the  contracts  which  were 
being  cut  back  in  the  U.S.  could  very  well  be 
now  disseminating  around  the  world,  as  indeed 
they  cut  back  the  bomb  testing  after  they 
had  the  incident  in  the  Aleutians. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  list  was 
Senator  Fulbright's  list,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
not  Mel  Watkin's  list. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  just  said:  "In  a  paper  by 
Mel  Watkins." 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  All  right.  I  think  the 
important  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  cannot  be  called  a  socialist, 
communist  or  anything  else,  he  can  only  be 
called  an  intelligent  man  who  is  trying  to 
keep  a  large  universe  in  peace. 

I  would  now  like  to  speak  to  the  remarks 
of  the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
who  is  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Let  us  speak  to  the 
amendment  to  section  21. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Then  I  would  like  to 
correct  some  remarks  that  have  been  made. 

The  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
said  that  surely  we  are  entitled  to  this  kind 
of  thing  for  defence.  Now  I  would  point  out 
that  in  the  Voice  of  Women's  brief  to  the 
Senate  committee  on  research,  it  was  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  the  defence  science  that 
is  going  on  in  our  country  is  for  army  protec- 
tion, not  civilian  protection,  Mr.  Chairman. 
And  to  the  members  in  the  Tory  government 
who  are  saying,  "What  about  our  grand- 
children," I  would  say  that  we  do  not  have 
any  defence  in  our  coimtry  for  their  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  We  are  straying 
away  from  the  amendment  to  this  section. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  has  to  be  made  of  the  difference 
between  defence  and  offence  and  our  asking 
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for  this  kind  of  clause  to  control  research  that 
is  going  to  use  public  animals. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
pointed  out  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
federal  jurisdiction. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  These  are  public  animals 
that  are  belonging  to  the  people  of  Ontario; 
and  the  people  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  a  right  to  know  v\'hat  they  are  being 
used  for. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Canada  has  no 
submarines  and  no  nuclear  bombs,  in  short, 
it  has  no  defence,  Mr.  Chainnan.  The  Voice 
of  Women  pointed  out  very  clearly,  when 
they  went  to  Ottawa,  that  Canada  had  major 
testing  facilities  well  beyond  "her  own  de- 
fensive needs"  and  that  was  already  stated  in 
the  history  of  the  Defence  Research  Board 
by  D.  J.  Goodspeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  has  the  Last  Post  on  his  desk.  I 
presume  he  is  going  to  try  to  do  a  hatchet 
job,  but  he  cannot  do  a  hatchet  job  on  D.  J. 
Goodspeed  when  he  wrote  the  histoiy  of  the 
Defence  Research  Board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  going  to  blow  the  bugle 
on  the  government. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  With  the  Defence  Re- 
search Board,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  Defence 
Research  Board,  it  is  an  amendment  to  section 
21  and  we  should  stick  more  closely  to  this. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  what  the  Defence 
Research  Board  does  is  ultra  vires  to  what  we 
do  here  so  please  keep  to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well,  all  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Speaking  to  the  amendment,  "for  peaceful 
purposes,"  for  the  use  of  the  animals  pro- 
cured under  Bill  194,  the  Voice  of  Women 
reminded  the  Senate  committee  in  Ottawa 
that  Canada  had  signed  the  Geneva  protocol; 
it  was  therefore  obliged  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  that  protocol  and  that  the  United  States 
of  America  did  not  sign  this  protocol,  not  to 
use  germ  v^arfare  and  that  we  are  assisting— 
and  this  Ls  the  point  that  has  to  be  recognized, 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  by  the  government  if 
they  want  to  maintain  power  in  Ontario. 
There  are  hundreds  of  women  out  there  who 
bring  life,  along  with  me,  into  the  world  and 
they  do  not  want  to  see  it  shot  down  with 
Bill  194.  The  Voice  of  Women  will  come 
and  bring  a  speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 


government    can    mark    my    words,    we    will 
make  you  take  a  look  at  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  time  will 
tell.  We  have  had  paraded  before  us,  as 
committee  members,  heart  valve  patients, 
kidney  transplants,  and  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  have  had  brought  before 
us  some  of  the  scientists  who  have  worked  on 
chemical  biological  work  at  Shirley's  Bay, 
using  so  many  animals  that  two  years  ago  this 
government  failed  to  supply  animals  to  those— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  writing  is  on  the 
wall,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the 
women  of  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  are 
saying,  that  tliis  bill  will  do  them  in.  Now, 
I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  make  it 
political,  take  a  good  look  at  Bill  194. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  What  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few 
points  on  this  same  particular  bill. 

First  I  want  to  disabuse  some  of  the  ideas 
that  were  thrown  about  here  earlier  by  the 
members  on  the  opposite  side,  indicating  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  research 
for  war  purposes  and  which  is  research  for 
peaceful  purposes.  I  admit  that  in  some  cases 
this  may  be  a  problem  to  decide.  Certainly 
the  case  mentioned  by  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  dealing  with  the  healing  of 
wounds,  has  a  very  useful  peaceful  application. 

But  let  me  tell  you  of  another  case  that 
has  been  used  in  the  United  States  where 
animals  were  used,  and  this  is  where  dogs 
were  taken,  certain  portions  of  them  were 
shaved,  they  were  smeared  with  napalm.  They 
were  then  ignited  and  let  go,  to  see  which 
quality  of  napalm  had  the  best  sticking 
quality  and  the  best  searing  quality.  Now 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  that  be  tenned  research  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

I  am  not  saying  this  has  been  going  on 
in  Canada  or  that  it  may  go  on  in  Canada; 
but  what  we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  type  of  research— and 
there  are  other  types  of  research  of  similar 
nature,  dealing  with  bacteriological  warfare- 
can  be  done  in  Canada  with  the  use  of  the 
animals  that  we  will  provide  in  this  bill. 
The  development  of  botulism  germs,  germs 
that  would  have  great  potency,  in  other  words 
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there  would  be  no  protection  against  them. 
Again,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  is 
this  a  matter  done  for  peaceful  purposes. 

We  had  a  situation  during  the  last  war 
where  anthrax  was  considered  for  use  in 
germ  warfare  and  it  was  tested  on  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  This  particular 
island  has  been  declared  as  unfit  or  denied 
to  human  habitation  and  will  be  denied  for 
human  habitation  for  approximately  100 
years. 

We  have  a  recent  situation  where,  because 
of  slipups  in  this  kind  of  research,  they  had 
a  sheep  kill  in  Utah  last  year  where  some- 
thing like  6500  sheep  were  killed  by  the 
American  army.  It  was  later  denied  and  then 
admitted.  We  had,  just  recently,  a  case  where 
people  were  infected  through  germ  warfare 
on  Okinawa  and  certainly  similar  situations 
can  happen  in  Canada  if  we  indulge  in  this 
particular  research. 

TJie  other  point  is  that  if  we  deal  with 
research  that  aims  at  war,  we  create  the  psy- 
chological climate  that  makes  us  think  that 
war  is  possible,  that  we  can  win  a  war,  and 
in  the  next  war  there  will  be  winners  and 
losers.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  lot  of  bloody 
nonsense.  The  only  people  who  would  be  the 
winners  in  the  next  war  has  been  put,  I 
think,  very  capably  by  a  deposed  member 
who  said  the  only  lucky  people  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  be  dead. 

And  it  is  rather  hypocritical  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  have 
peace  and  goodwill,  the  Christmas  season- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Let  us  keep  to  the 
amendment  to  section  21. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —that  this  particular 
government  should  reject,  should  refuse  to 
take  a  moral  judgment,  to  refuse  to  take  a 
moral  stand  on  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
peaceful  research  or  not  peaceful,  or  research 
for  war. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

This  is  not  what  the  discussion  should  be 
about,  we  are  on  section  21. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Instead  of  accepting  this 
particular  amendment  and  making  that  moral 
judgment  and  telling  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we,  in  Ontario  at  least,  have  decided  to 
go  against  this  trend,  this  government  has 
decided  to  step  on  the  side  of  the  people  who 


operated   Buchenwald,   Auschwitz   and   were 
responsible  for  the  massacre  at  Mai  Lai. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Those  are  very  offensive  re- 
marks which  should  be  withdrawn. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  wish  to  say  that  every  Canadian 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  final  words  of  that 
member's  speech.   Every  Canadian! 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  I  think  the  mem- 
ber should  be  asked  to  formally  withdraw 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  withdraw 
his  remarks? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  Will  the 
rhember  withdraw  those  last  remarks? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said,  in 
rejecting  this  particular  amendment,  this 
government  is  taking  the  steps  that  were 
taken,  the  steps  and  the  directions  that  were 
taken  by  the  proprietors  or  the  perpetrators, 
the  same  as  the  individuals  who  operated 
Auschwitz,  Buchenwald— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  you  ask  the  member  for  Brantford 
whether  he  will  withdraw  or  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford if  he  would  withdraw  the  objectionable 
remarks. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  did  not  say  anything,  he 
just  said- 


Mr.    D.    H.    Morrow    (Ottawa   West):    Mr. 
Chairman,    the    hon.    member    imputed    im- 
proper motives  by  the  members  of  this  party- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   He   did  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Morrow:  —in  saying  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order.  It  is  interesting  to  see  at 
what  point  this  government  finally  gets  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  point  of  order,  please. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  is  the  government  so 
aroused?  What  we  have  been  saying  is  that 
this  government  will  not  make  a  moral  deci- 
sion as  to  the  abuse  of  research  purposes  in 
this  province.  If  you  are  on  the  road  to  ignor- 
ing the  moral  values  involved  and  he  cited 
examples  as  to  where  that  has  led  elsewhere. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  is  a  fine  one  to 
be  talking  about  morals. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  He  is  believing  his 
own  claptrap! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  The  hon. 
member  believes  his  own  nonsense.  You  have 
refused  to  make  a  moral  judgment. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  that  the  hon.  member  has  no  point 
of  order.  The  question  is,  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  will  withdraw  his  offen- 
sive remarks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  have  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Does  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  wish  to  speak? 

Hon.  V.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  That  is  a  direct  communist 
lie. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  What 
does  the  Minister  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  found  the  debate  very  useful  and  I 
think  the  amendments  by  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  especially  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  giving 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  how  deeply  and  seriously 
they  take  the  matter  of  the  experimentation 
for  warfare,  biological,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
in  this  province  or  in  this  country. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  pass  legisla- 
tion that  we  cannot  enforce.    I  think  I  have 


heard  it  said  many  times  from  this  party, 
especially  its  leader,  they  have  told  the 
government  there  is  no  sense  in  bringing  in 
legislation  that  you  cannot  enforce.  This  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
pretty  common  knowledge  that  if  there  is  a 
research  project  going  on  that  is  vital  in  any 
way,  it  is  going  to  be  classified,  and  if  it  has 
to  do  with  biological  or  chemical  warfare  and 
this  kind  of  warfare,  you  are  not  going  to 
even  get  near  that  experiment. 

I  just  wonder  how  a  little  animal  inspector 
is  going  to  get  in  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  did  not  listen  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  did  not  have  to  listen.  You 
are  suggesting  that  we  include  in  this  bill  a 
statement- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Please  confine  your  remarks 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Knight:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  just  my  main  point.  I  just  do  not 
see  how  this  department  can  enforce  such  an 
amendment  that  it  be  strictly  for  peaceful 
purposes: 

1.  Because  as  it  has  already  been  explained, 
how  do  you  determine  what  is  defensive  and 
what  is  offensive,  therefore,  what  is  peaceful? 

2.  How  in  the  world  can  you  get  through 
these  barriers  of  a  classified  project?  You 
would  almost  be  demanding  that  any  research 
project  that  is  undertaken  in  this  province 
must  be  made  public,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  always  in  the  interests  of  the  people  that 
every  possible  research  project  be  made 
public. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Anything  that  our  univer- 
sities do  should  be  public. 

Mr.  Knight:  This  is  my  hang-up— you  know, 
everything  does  not  have  to  be  hung  out  in 
the  public  all  the  time.  If  you  hang  it  out 
for  the  public  in  this  province,  you  are  hang- 
ing it  out  for  the  people  all  over  the  world, 
and  one  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  do 
after  all  have  enemies,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  and  I  am  not  for  seeing  this  province  tie 
tlie  hands  of  our  federal  government  with  this 
kind  of  legislation.  I  think  our  federal  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defence  has  to  be  free  to 
do  its  job  without  us  telling  them  how  to 
do  that  job.  So  I  do  not  think  we  could 
possibly  force  this  kind  of  legislation  without 
turning  Ontario  into  another  Quebec. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Any  further  questions?  The  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  A  lot  of  words  have  been 
said  here  this  evening  touching  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  what  was  said 
by  the  last  speaker,  and  other  speakers  here, 
that  if  this  amendment  carries  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce.  But 
I  say:  "So  what?"  There  is  more  to  passing 
legislation  than  simply  crossing  the  t's  and 
dotting  the  i's  to  make  sure  that  everytliing  is 
completely  ship-shape  and  that  every  possible 
sanction  in  it  can  be  imposed  or  every  de- 
mand carried  out. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  expressing  in 
legislation  the  moral  opinion  of  a  community, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason 
alone,  that  I  support  this  resolution.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  possible  way  of  enforcing 
it.  Ninety  per  cent  of  what  has  been  said 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre, 
in  my  opinion,  was  just  a  lot  of  v^dndow  dress- 
ing and  political  mish-mash,  but  it  is  the 
principle  that  is  important.  After  all,  whether 
a  certain  item  is  defensive  or  offensive— for 
example  a  gun— depends  whether  you  are 
looking  at  the  muzzle  or  at  the  breach— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  I  imagine  that  most  things 
that  come  out  of  laboratories  can  be  looked 
at  in  the  same  way.  When  people  first  played 
with  the  smashing  of  the  atom  is  was  for 
peaceful  purposes,  or  with  a  peaceful  concept 
in  mind.  This  happened  long  before  the 
second  World  War  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  World  War  that  the  Americans, 
through  the  Italians,  became  concerned  that 
perhaps  the  Germans  might  find  out  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  nuclear  fission,  or  fusion,  that 
they  started  to  try  to  manufacture  atomic 
weapons  and  finally  did.  But  I  point  out  to 
you  that  since  it  was  used,  all  research  on 
atomic  warfare  has  been  towards  a  peaceful 
purpose,  so  again  it  depends  how  you  look 
at  it. 

The  fact  remains  that  I  feel  that  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  whenever  the  situation 
presents  itself  to  express  our  own  indignation 
at  the  use  of  animals  for  research  other  than 
for  peaceful  purposes.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  cloud  the  issue,  as  I  submit  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has, 
by  bringing  into  play  the  words  offensive  or 
defensive,  because  again,  as  I  made  the  exam- 
ple of  the  weapon,  it  depends  at  which  end 


of  the  stick  you  are.  If  you  are  holding  the 
stick  you  can  always  maintain  that  you  are 
holding  it  for  a  defensive  purpose,  but  if  you 
are  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  stick  your 
attitude  would  definitely  be  that  the  person 
is  holding  it  for  an  offensive  purpose.  Surely 
to  heavens  everybody  in  this  House  should 
feel  that  it  is  his  obligation  to  rise  and  say 
that  mankind  per  se  ought  not  to  be  carrying 
out  any  experiments  other  than  for  peaceful 
purposes.  And  that  is  my  attitude,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  tlie  Minister  a  question  if  I  might,  so 
tliat  I  firmly  understand  it.  As  I  understand 
the  bill  at  the  moment,  it  indicates  that  no 
research  facility  shall  be  registered  under  the 
Act  unless  it  meets  the  requirement  of  pens, 
cages,  compounds,  tools,  implements,  build- 
ings and  dietary  materials  necessary  to 
properly  care  for  and  handle  animals  that  are 
in  the  research  facility.  That  is  the  crux  of 
registration  and  it  is  contained  in  section  5 
of  the  bill.  If  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
I  ask  two  questions. 

If  university  projects  in  Ontario  are  funded 
by  Pentagon  or  military  funds  from  the  United 
States,  the  research  moneys  being  involved 
either  directly,  indirectly  or  marginally,  in 
experiments  that  could  be  called  chemical- 
bacteriological  whether  for  offence  or  defence, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Act  to  inhibit  those 
experiments  being  carried  out,  so  long  as 
they  met  the  conditions  of  the  registration, 
proper  care  and  tending  for  the  animals 
involved.    Am  I  right  in  that  assimiption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Sewart:  That  is  in  university 
laboratories.  It  would  go  even  further  than 
that  because  sections  20  and  21  of  the  bill, 
as  amended,  and  now  presented  for  the  com- 
mittee stage  consideration,  would  also  apply. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  As  I  recall,  without 
reading  them  very  quickly,  related  to  the 
elimination  of  pain  and  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  care  for  the  animals  that  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  distress! 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  distress  under  research. 
So  that  subject  to  the  provision  of  amelio- 
rating the  plight  of  the  animal,  the  nature  of 
the  research,  regardless  of  its  source  of  fund- 
ing, proceeds  without  scrutiny  from  govern- 
ment. 
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If  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  universities,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  another  question  then 
of  the  Minister?  Suppose  private  companies 
in  Canada  w^ere  funded  for  research  purposes 
directly,  indirectly,  or  marginally  in  the  field 
of  chemical-bacteriological  research  by  parent 
companies  in  the  United  States.  The  one  that 
comes  to  mind,  obviously,  is  Dow  Chemical, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  others  with  branch 
plants  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario.  Again, 
providing  they  met  the  provisions  of  section 
5,  would  they  be  entitled  to  pursue  that  re- 
search—sections 5,  20  and  21,  as  the  Minister 
points  out— in  the  private  industrial  research 
sector  of  our  economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  argument  we  are  making, 
if  one  can  put  it  to  the  Minister,  is  pretty 
conclusive.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  private 
industrial  research  sectors  some  of  the  com- 
panies having  branch  plants  in  Ontario  have 
been  for  years,  and  are  presently  engaged,  in 
the  development  of  chemical-bacteriological 
materials  for  the  most  destructive  of  human 
purposes.   Sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  this  same  argument 
has  been  presented  several  times  this  evening. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  tiying  to  tie  it  directly 
into  the  amendment  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  you  are  repeating  the 
same  words  practically  that  we  have  heard 
several  times. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  my  apologies  for  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  draw  it  to  a  close  then. 
I  will  say  to  the  Minister  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  conclusive  in  requesting  what  it  requests. 
What  the  bill,  in  effect,  is  doing,  is  providing 
any  avenue  of  research  at  all  using  animals, 
subject  to  reasonable  care  for  their  pain  and 
distress.  That  means,  that  the  end,  however 
heinous  or  offensive  it  might  be,  that  is 
alluded  to  by  my  colleague  from  Brantford, 
that  end  can  also  be  achieved  if  there  are 
no  strictures  on  the  research  at  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  trying  to  get- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  point  out  to  the  Minister, 
through  you  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  argument 
he  used  is  the  same  argument  that  has  always 
been  used  to  escalate  defensive  and  offensive 
responses  both  to  the  arms  race  and  to  bac- 
teriological   warfare;    the    endless    argument 


being  that  unless  we  provide  the  channels 
on  our  side  we  cannot  properly  contain  the 
other  side,  and  all  of  us  know  the  eventual 
annihilative  end  that  that  will  lead  to. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  saying  in  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  insert- 
ing the  words,  is  that  we  are  asking  the 
government  to,  in  its  own  modest  jurisdiction, 
call  a  halt,  in  whatever  way  it  can,  however 
peripherally,  to  what  has  been  occurring. 
Where  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  government  would  say:  "No,  you 
cannot  proceed,"  whether  it  is  on  a  basis  of 
looking  at  the  funds,  or  whether  it  is  on  a 
basis  of  looking  at  the  project,  or  even 
whether  it  is  on  a  basis  of  referring  it  to  the 
federal  government.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  can  be  more  compelling  or  more 
sensible  than  that  kind  of  argument,  given 
the  obvious  vacuum  within  which  the  bill 
operates,  its  focus  being,  as  it  is,  purely  on 
the  protection  of  the  animals  involved  and 
not  at  all  on  the  purposes  for  which  the  re- 
search is  intended.  Now,  surely  the  Minister 
might,  within  those  constraints,  be  inclined 
to  accept  this  amendment  without  imperil- 
ling his  bill  at  all,  or  imperilling  the  research. 

Mr.  Winkler:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Surely. 

Mr.  Winkler:  Would  he  tell  the  Legislature: 
does  he  agree  with  the  concluding  statement 
of  the  member  for  Brantford? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  inasmuch  as  the  member 

from  Brantford— well  the  answer- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  The  question 

is  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  it! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order! 

Are  we  ready  for  the  question  then? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  indicated  what  I  felt 
when  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
J.  Renwick's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
there  is  no  sub-amendment  before  the  House, 
I  would  assume  that  it  would  be  in  order  to 
stack  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  stack  this  vote 
with  any  future  ones? 

Mr.  Lewfs:  No,  I  would  think  not.  I  would 
think  this  is  a  vote  which  should  be  isolated 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Agreed! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Renwick's  motion  will  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  29,  the  "nays"  47. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  section  carried. 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  with  refer- 
ence to  section  22(1).  I  move  that  section 
22(1)  be  amended  by  adding  the  word  "in- 
spectors" in  the  second  line,  the  words  "who 
shall  be  graduates  of  a  recognized  school  of 
animal  care  or  husbandry"  and  by  deleting 
all  words  after  the  word  "necessary"  in  the 
third  line,  so  that  the  subsection  shall  read: 

(1)  The  Minister  shall  appoint  a  chief  in- 
spector who  is  a  veterinarian  and  such  other 
inspectors  who  shall  be  graduates  of  a 
recognized  school  of  animal  care  or  hus- 
bandry as  he  deems  necessary. 

I  have  another  amendment  to  this  section. 
Do  you  want  me  to  move  them  all  at  once 
or  one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  better  deal  with 
the  one  first.  Is  this  another  amendment  to 
the  same  section? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  Not  the  same  subsection, 
but  on  the  same  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  had  better  deal 
with  them  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  clarify  this  point?  An  amendment  on  a 
subsection  that  is  dealt  with  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  the  whole  section,  so  there  is  an 


opportunity    to    move     an    amendment    on 
another  subsection? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Ben  has  moved  that  section  22(1)  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "inspec- 
tors" in  the  second  line,  the  words  "who  shall 
be  graduates  of  a  recognized  school  of  animal 
care  or  husbandry"  and  by  deleting  all  words 
after  the  word  "necessary"  in  the  third  line, 
so  that  the  subsection  shall  read: 

(1)  The  Minister  shall  appoint  a  chief 
inspector  who  is  a  veterinarian  and  such 
other  inspectors  who  shall  be  graduates  of 
a  recognized  school  of  animal  care  or  hus- 
bandry as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  be  very  short  and  to  the  point  because  the 
hour  is  fast  approaching  for  adjournment. 

We,  through  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis),  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  set  up  community  col- 
leges and  to  expand  our  university  and  other 
college  facilities.  Among  the  schools  that  we 
have  set  up  and  expanded  are  those  which 
teach  animal  care  and  husbandry  as  distin- 
guished from  the  veterinary  college  at  Guelph 
and  the  MacDonald  School  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  encourage 
our  young  people  to  become  more  proficient 
and  more  knowledgeable  in  animal  care  and 
animal  husbandry. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  have  for  them  a 
field  where  they  can  exercise  that  which  they 
learn  at  the  colleges  that  we  have  supplied 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  do  feel  that  because  of  the  importance 
to  many  of  the  people  in  the  province  of  the 
principles  we  are  discussing  in  this  bill, 
namely,  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
that  are  used  for  research  purposes  even  if 
they  are  not  used  for  research  purposes, 
because  we  must  also  keep  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  not  all  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
are  or  will  be  impounded  pursuant  to  this  Act 
will  end  up  on  an  experimenter's  table. 

So  we  therefore  should  appoint  the  best  we 
can  possibly  obtain  and  I  suggest  that  the 
best  we  can  possibly  obtain  are  those  who 
have  taken  a  course  which  the  government 
has  set  up  of  the  kind  we  are  describing  here. 

There  are  others:  for  example,  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  humane  societies  have  completed 
a  course  in  animal  care  and  no  doubt  the 
Minister  may  call  upon,  or  can  call  upon, 
this  particular  field  for  his  inspectors. 
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I  have  subsequent  amendments  which  will 
bring  that  into  consideration,  but  basically  it 
is  my  opinion  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  get 
the  best.  No  doubt  about  it,  there  are  some 
individuals  in  society  who  with  very  short 
training  can  qualify.  There  are  many  people, 
for  example,  who  are  not  veterinarians  but 
have  operated  pet  shops  and  have  the  neces- 
sary feelings  or  rapport  with  animals  and  who 
would  make  excellent  inspectors.  But  we  must 
take  a  long-range  view  of  this  and  we  must 
strive  to  start  with  the  best  and  maintain  the 
l)est  all  along. 

And  the  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  insisting 
that  all  inspectors  be  graduates  of  the  schools 
which  we  in  this  province,  through  The 
Department  of  Education  and  University 
Affairs,  have  established.  We  must  give  the 
people  we  are  educating  a  right  to  exercise 
the  trade  or  professions  we  have  taught  them. 
In  this  way  we  give  them  almost  an  exclusive 
field. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  asking  the  support 
of  this  House  on  this  particular  amendment. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  move  that 
all  the  words  after  the  word  "necessary"  be 
struck  out. 

The  words  following  that  particular  word 
give  the  inspectors  the  exclusive  right  to  lay 
informations.  I  would  point  out  that  to  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
where  the  right  to  lay  an  information  and 
prosecute  is  vested  in  a  particular  class  or 
person. 

We  have  The  Summary  Convictions  Act 
and  it  should  govern.  I  cannot  see  why  in 
this  particular  Act  we  all  of  a  sudden  start 
to  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  only  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  this  government  have  the 
right  to  lay  an  information. 

If  we  follow  the  reasoning  here  then  only 
inspectors,  safety  inspectors,  appointed  by  this 
government  should  have  the  right  to  lay  an 
information  if  there  is  a  breach  of  construc- 
tion safety  rules  and  regulations.  This  would 
preclude,  for  example,  the  union  steward  or 
even  the  union  business  agent,  or  somebody 
on  the  job  from  laying  an  information  where 
one  should  be  laid,  where  there  is  not  an 
inspector  present  for  example. 

Under  those  circumstances  you  are  making 
it  difficult  to  enforce  the  Act.  I  suggest  that 
following  the  common  law  right  every  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  lay  before  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  justices  an  information  where 
there  has  been  a  breach  of  an  law,  provincial, 
common  or  federal,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
asked  that  all  the  words  after  the  word  "neces- 
sary" be  struck  out. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Anyone  else  to  speak  on 
this  before  the  Minister  replies? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  leave  to  some  of  my 
legal  colleagues  any  comment  on  the  validity 
of  the  amendment  with  regard  to  power  to 
lay  an  information,  but  I  must  say  with  regard 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  amendment  that  I 
cannot  get  very  excited  one  way  or  another. 
Obviously  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  a 
desirable  one,  that  we  should  have  qualified 
inspectors,  but  with  all  of  the  apprehensions 
that  the  handling  of  this  bill  has  created  I 
would  still  hope  that  we  can  have  faith  in 
the  administrators  of  the  bill  to  make  certain 
that  the  inspectors  are  qualified. 

We  have  been  assured  that  those  who  were 
not  professionals  are  going  to  be  operating 
under  the  direction  of  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
so  that  I  wonder  whether  this  is  really  a 
necessary  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  minimum 
modicum  of  common  sense  and  faith  in  the 
operation  of  this  bill  would  result  in  that  kind 
of  thing  being  assured.  So  while  I  think  the 
objective  of  the  amendment  is  unquestionable, 
I  think  its  necessity  can  be  questioned  because 
I  would  think  we  could  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  T,he  member  for  Halton 
East. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  find  myself  agreeing  with 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  which  is  rather  peculiar. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Are    you    in    agreement 

with  me  or  in  disagreement?  ...  v  <,   .^ 

Mr.  Snow:  In  agreement,  as  I  said.  I  must 
say  the  part  that  I  agree  with  is  the  part- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Snow:  —when  the  hon.  member  said 
that  he  thought  this  amendment  was  unneces- 
sary', because  I  really  feel  their  amendment 
is  unnecessary,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  detriment 
to   the   bill    and   to   the   people    of   Ontario. 

I  certainly  agree  that  all  our  inspectors 
under  this  Act  should  be  qualified  people 
knowledgeable  with  animals  able  to  detect 
when  an  animal  is  being  properly  cared  for 
or  not. 

But  I  can  see  many  people  who  would 
make  excellent  inspectors  under  this  Act  such 
as,  perhaps,  some  of  the  inspectors  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  humane  societies  through- 
out the  province.  I  can  also  see,  perhaps, 
officers  of  the  law  who  may  not  be  ready 
for  retirement  or  a  man  who  may  have  to 
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leave,  for  instance,  the  provincial  police  force 
or  one  of  our  local  police  forces  who  would 
make  an  excellent  inspector  under  this  Act. 
I  can  also  see  where  many  farm  type  people- 
farm  oriented— I  do  not  know  who  is  any 
better  qualified  to  know  about  the  care  of 
animals  and  when  they  are  being  cared  for 
properly  than  people  that  have  been  bom 
and  raised  and  brought  up  on  the  farm. 

We  talked  many  times  about  some  of  our 
farm  people  who  have  to  be  re-trained  for 
other  jobs  and  this  would  be  an  excellent 
place  where  some  of  these  people  could  be 
employed.  I  would  certainly  like  to  speak 
against  the  amendment  because  I  feel  that 
with  such  an  amendment  this  would  certainly 
disqualify  many  of  these  people  that  I  have 
mentioned  from  acting  as  inspectors  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  I  put  the  question, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  wish  to  say  anything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  but  to  appreciate  what  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
because  in  this  I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said;  and  I  certainly  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  South. 

Mr.  Snow:  Halton  East,  Mr.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Halton  East,  I  am 
terribly  sorry! 

I  think  they  have  summed  it  up  extremely 
well  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  But 
I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  striking 
out  of  the  words  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  referred:  Really  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  inspectors 
under  this  Act  initiating  procedures  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations. 

Now  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
if  we  are  going  to  have  inspectors  to  do  a 
job  under  this  Act  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  do  that  job. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  no  one  else  could? 
Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Just  a  moment- 
Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order!  The  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman  I  am  not 
misleading  the  House! 

Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
continue— 


Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  listened  to  a  lot 
tonight.  Surely  I  have  a  chance  to  say  what 
I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  member  has  a  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  has  not  a  point  of 
order,  because  he  is  trying  to  say  something 
that  I  want  to  say.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  say  that 
the  Minister  is  misleading  the  House  when 
he  implies  that  by  this  deletion  inspectors 
will  be  prohibited  from  initiating  action.  The 
part  deleted  would  have  given  them  exclusive 
right  to  initiate  actions.  They  still  have  the 
right  to  initiate  actions  as  any  other  citizens 
imder  the  law- 
Mr.  Chainnan:  Order  please! 
This  is  a  debate,  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
quite  right.  There  is  no  point  of  order.  The 
hon.  member,  being  a  lawyer,  which  I  am 
not,  should  know  very  well  that  anyone  can 
lay  an  information  under  the  Criminal  Code. 
All  we  are  talking  about  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  these  people  as  inspectors  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  regulations.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ben's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nayes"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost,  and  section  21, 
subsection  1  carried. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report  two  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  two  bills 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  motion  for  adjournment 
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is  put  may  I  ask  the  Deputy  House  Leader 
as  to  when  it  is  the  government's  intention 
to  fulfill  their  promise  to  bring  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  before  the  Legislature  at 
this  session? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  ha\'e  no  information  on  that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is,  on  the  record— 
and  I  can  get  it  for  the  Minister— the  assur- 
ance that  this  will  be  done. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well  I  would  suggest 
the  member  direct  that  question  to  the  leader 
of  the  government  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  The  Minister  might 
warn  him  so  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
answer. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:35  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  guests  this  afternoon  in 
the  east  gallery  are  from  the  Sir  Robert 
Borden  Secondary  School,  in  Scarborough. 

Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  make  a  short  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  House  concerning  my  depart- 
ment's investigation  into  the  Whiterock  enter- 
prise. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  on 
November  6,  1969,  I  signed  an  investigation 
order  under  Section  24(la)  of  The  Real  Estate 
and  Business  Brokers  Act  in  the  matter  of 
Whiterock  Estates,  Whiterock  Developments, 
Rekab  Investments  Limited,  Palit  Holdings 
Limited,  Basvan  Investments  Limited,  Black 
Forest  Investments  Limited,  Loroland  Devel- 
opments Limited,  Coldo  Investments  Limited, 
Gary  Bluestein  and  Monty  C.  Beber  or  of 
such  other  persons,  partnerships  or  corpora- 
tions as  may  be  related  to  or  associated 
with  the  above  noted,  relating  to  trades  in 
real  estate  or  to  the  due  administration  of 
The  Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

I  have  now  had  opportunity  to  be  apprised 
of  the  facts  by  way  of  an  interim  report 
from  my  department's  officials  who  have 
been  assigned  to  this  matter.  Together  with 
this  report,  recommendations  have  been 
made,  the  ramifications  of  which  impel  me 
to  consult  with  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Mr. 
Wishart)  and  in  this  connection  I  can  only 
state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House  will  appreciate  the  position  that 
further  details  at  this  stage  might  be  unfair 
to  the  parties  involved.  After  my  consulta- 
tions with  the  Minister  of  Justice  I  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  the  course  of  action 
to  be  followed. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Has  the 
Minister  anything  to  say  about  Meadows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  have  not  that 
report  yet. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Ordinarily  I  might  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  we  have  arranged  that 
there  be  no  questions,  for  clarification  or 
otherwise,  of  statements  by  the  Ministry, 
because  the  next  order  of  business  is  oral 
questions,  at  which  time  the  Ministers  are 
subjected  to  questions  on  tlieir  statements. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  if  he  has  anything  to  report 
on  the  problem  that  I  brou^t  to  his  atten- 
tion yesterday  that  some  social  clubs  are 
experiencing  with  the  liquor  licence  board's 
decision. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  following  receipt  of  the  informa- 
tion from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  I 
have  sent  the  papers  down  to  the  liquor 
licence  board  and  asked  for  some  clarifica- 
tions. I  have  not  received  the  reply  from  his 
honour  yet,  but  as  soon  as  I  do,  I  will  com- 
municate with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  William 
Allen,  former  Metropolitan  chairman,  and 
others,  having  regard  to  municipal  finance,  is 
the  Treasurer  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
government  that  a  stronger  position  be  taken 
with  Ottawa,  that  would  perhaps  lead  the 
federal  government  into  session,  conference- 
call  it  what  you  will— with  municipal  officials 
so  that  their  financial  needs  can  be  better 
understood,  both  provincially  and  federally? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  I 
rather  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  Prune  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  It  is  proposed  to  confer  with  the 
municipalities  to  detemiine  the  extent  to 
which  their  problems  and  ours  can  be  recon- 
ciled, but  I  hardly  think  I  want  to  make  any 
specific  comment  on  the  propriety  or  other- 
wise of  having  a  federal-provincial-municipal 
conference.  I  think  that  should  be  asked  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary  question 
having  to  do  with  municipal  finance— 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Prime  Minister  answered  last  week. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  the 
Treasurer  has  extensive  facilities  for  predict- 
ing growth  of  programme  cost  and  growth  of 
revenues  at  any  level  of  government  that  he 
chooses  to  question  as  far  as  his  experts  and 
the  computers  at  their  disposal  are  concerned. 
If  it  is  so,  then  can  the  Treasurer  make  avail- 
able to  the  House  something  more  detailed 
thaii  his  .former  statements  about  the  growing 
needs  of  municipalities  and  how  they  relate 
and  how  the  correlate  to  the  present  tax 
base?  Perhaps  I  am  calling  for  a  fuller  state- 
ment following  last  year's  white  paper— that 
is  the  provincial  white  paper— but  still  this  is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern  and  I  wonder  if 
we  cannot  use  the  facilities  of  The  Treasurer's 
Departnient  in  at  least  a  more  public  way? 
Perhajps.  he  has  the  infonnation  himself. 

Hon,  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  is  quite  possible  but  it  will  require 
some  detailed  work.  It  can  be  done  and  there 
may  be  some  merit  in  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  something  that  we  can  produce  overnight 
in  .specific  terms,  but  the  global  character  of 
the  situation  is  well  known,  I  think,  to  every- 
one. That  is,  the  extent  to  which  the  require- 
raen,ts  of  the  municipalities  associated  with 
the  province  in  terms  of  expenditures  are 
going  to  continue  to  escalate  while  the 
revenues  probably  will  continue  to  decline, 
these  figures  are  well  known  in  general  terms. 
They  are  the  findings  of  the  tax  structure 
committee  and  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  heard  something  about  this  last 
\\  eek  himself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  TJhat  stuff  is  now  two  years  old. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  it  is  not.  It 
is  updated;  it  has  been  updated  and  con- 
firmed. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  the 
amounts  here,  because  those  discussions,  as 
far  as  amounts  themselves,  were  undertaken 
in  confidence  at  the  conference,  but  the  trend 
is  reconfirmed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
to  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  indicate  when  this  updating  of  these 
relevant  figures  by  the  tax  structure  commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  publicly  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  cannot,  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  there  is  some  agreement 
reached  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  governments  to  allow  the  actual 
release  of  the  figures  and— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  are  they  holding 
them  back? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  there  should  be  an 
independent  survey  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  there  have 
been  independent  surveys.  Let  me  say,  first 
of  all,  that  as  recently  as  the  Smith  commit- 
tee report,  the  findings  were— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  very  recent. 

Hon.  Mi*.  MacNaughton:  No.  I  am  trying 
to  say  and  explain  this  in  orderly  sequence. 
The  Smith  committee  report  confirmed  this 
trend,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
knows.  Anything  that  has  transpired  between 
now  and  .then— the  work  of  the  continuing 
committee  of  the  advisers  to  the  tax  structure 
committee,  confirms  the  continuing  trend— it 
is  not  changing,  it  is  not  being  mitigated  in 
any  way.  The  disparity  of  the  situation  con- 
tinues. There  can  be  no  question  about  this. 

If  I  may  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  municipalities  is  one, 
of  course^  that  I  think  the  government  has 
expressed  very  great  interest  in.  Certainly  it 
was  expressed  quite  specifically  at  the  last 
conference,,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  prov- 
inces ta  provide  the  assistance  for  the  munici- 
palities that  is  required,  then  either  some  form 
of  transfer  payments  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  provinces  to  the  munici- 
palities is  going  to  be  required,  or  a  greater 
share  of  occupancy  in  the  growth  tax  fields 
is  going  to  be  required. 

\'fr.  Nixon:  Or  re-arrangement  of  provin- 
cial priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Or  re-arrangement 
of  some  priorities  and  the  access  to  the  funds 
required  to  carry  out  those  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. This  has  been  a  consistent 
approach  to  the  federal  government  and  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can  assure 
the  HousC)  the  approach  has  not  lessened  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary  ques- 
tion. Would  the  Minister  agree  that  a  survey, 
an  ieictension  of  predictions  of  municipal 
finance,  would  be  in  order,  which  is  without 
any  reference  to  the  tax  structure  committee 
and  coming  exclusively  from  the  Treasurer's 
office  of  the  province  of  Ontario  having  to 
do  with  our  municipalities?  Would  he  under- 
take to  see  that  one  of  those  is  prepared,  so 
that  we  could  have  it  in  the  House  at  an 
early  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  glad  to  pursue  that  with  the  people 
who  can  provide  that  information. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  he  is  referring  the 
matter  of  these  land  investments  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  see  if  charges  might  be 
laid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  there  any  implication  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  statement  that  we  might  ex- 
pect legislation,  perhaps  at  the  next  session 
of  this  House,  that  would,  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  control  this  sort  of  enterprise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  speak  on 
the  question  of  legislation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  my  own  department,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  operations  of  The  Real  Estate 
and  Business  Brokers  Act.  It  is  possible  that 
legislation  will  ensue  from  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  When  did  he  refer  this  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  During  the  course  of 
the  investigation  The  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment has  been  kept  in  touch  with  devel- 
opments from  time  to  time,  but  the  matter 
was  referred  to  them  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Minister's  statement  was  so  unsatis- 
factory, from  the  viewpoint  of  those  persons 
who  may  have  entered  into  contracts  or 
agreements  with  Whiterock  and  associated 
companies,  could  the  Minister  give  some  in- 
dication or  some  statement  as  to  what  he 
thinks  a  person  who  believes  himself  to  be 
a  signatory  to  such  an  agreement  should  now 
do,  in  terms  of  either  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  or  claiming  to  disown  the  contract, 
or  other  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  terms 
of  a  return  of  a  deposit,  for  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  this  stage  I  want 
to  discuss  the  matter  myself  with  the  Attorney 
General.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  as  to 
what  these  people  could  do.  Any  of  them 
who  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  depart- 
ment, I  think  should  contact  the  real  estate 
branch  immediately  and  at  least  record  their 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  River- 
dale  completed  his  supplementaries? 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  take  that  to  mean  any- 
one who  is  concerned  about  his  position 
vis-d-vis  Whiterock  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  Minister's  department  and  that  some 
guidance  will  be  forthcoming  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  just  certain 
yet.  There  are  several  possible  situations 
which  might  develop   out  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  With  respect 
to  the  interim  report,  would  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter consider  giving  access  to  members  of  this 
House  to  peruse  that  report  so  that  they  may 
advise  people  in  this  regard? 

Hon.     Mr.     Rowntree:     No.      Not    at    the 

moment. 

Mr.  Singer:   I  did  not  hear  the  answer. 

Hon.     Mr.     Rowntree:     No.      Not    at    the 

moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary.  Do  I  understand  from  what 
the  Minister  has  said  that,  where  correspond- 
ence from  persons  affected,  either  in  White- 
rock, or  in  Meadows,  has  been  referred  to  his 
department,  that  the  Minister  or  his  staff  are 
communicating  with  the  people  who  have 
expressed  enquiries,  either  to  him  directly  or 
to  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position a  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  on  this  same  subject 
to  the  Attorney  General,  if  I  may.  I  under- 
stand this  matter  has  been  referred  to  him  for 
at  least  some  period  of  time.  Is  the  Attorney 
General  prepared  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  the  information  that  has  been  placed  in 
his  hands  regarding  the  land  investment 
undertakings  that  have  been  discussed  in  the 
statement  by  the  hon.  Minister,  and  is  he 
contemplating   laying   charges? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  attended  with  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  and  his 
staff  and  his  legal  branch,  some  days  ago  and 
we  went  through  the  Whiterock  Estates 
matter  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  searching  to  be  done  in  the  regis- 
try office  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
corporations,   partnerships   or  associations,   of 
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one  kind  or  another,  invohed.  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  studies,  continuing  our  communi- 
cation with  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  I  cannot  say  yet  whether 
we  shall  find  it  possible  to  lay  criminal 
charges. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Has  the  Attornej^ 
General  had  a  chance  to  look  into  the 
Meadows  situation  which  is  a  somewhat 
similar  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  recognize  that. 
It  may  not  have  come  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion, but  it  may  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  can  in- 
form the  House  if  the  Treasur>'  Board  has 
approved  the  payment  from  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  to  the  AMIK 
corporation  that  deals  with  Indian  develop- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  has  not  come  before  Treasury  Board 
yet.  Treasury  Board  meets  regularly  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  tomorrow  morning,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  appro\e  it.  If  it 
comes  forward  from  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko),  I  think  I 
can  fairly  say  Treasury  Board  will  not  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  the  delay  is  in  the  depart- 
ment rather  than  at  the  Minister's  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  But  Treasury 
Board  does  not  meet  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  But  they  also  met  last 
week.  Dismissals  from  AMIK  were  made  last 
night. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  will  probably 
be  dealt  with  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  tliink 
I  can  anticipate  a  favourable  decision  on  it. 
I  ha\'e  not  had  the  approach  made  yet.  The 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  is 
aware  of  the  situation,  as  he  explained  to  the 
House  yesterday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  slow  in  getting 
to  the  Treasurer.    That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Very  slow. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  has  other 
things  to  do  some  days,  I  guess,  the  same  as 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  good  an  excuse  as  any. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
questions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Is  the  Attorney  General  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  my  query  yesterday  as  to  whether 
his  department  will  underwrite  the  costs  in- 
volved in  the  private  action  that  had  to  be 
taken  on  the  assault  charges  against  one 
Claude  Comeau,  by  Paul  Bird  and  Elizabeth 
Stevens  in  Kapuskasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  question,  but  I  think  in 
\  iew  of  the  length  of  the  question,  which  I 
received  from  the  hon.  member  after  his  oral 
question,  I  should  gi\  e  him  some  of  the  back- 
ground first. 

I  think  he  should  have  this,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  the  House  should  know  that 
when  this  matter  was  first  raised  by  a  ques- 
tion, some  few  da>'s  ago,  we  directed  an 
enquiry  and  wrote  to  the  senior  Crown 
attorney,  Mr.  Caldbick.  We  asked  him  to 
inter\  iew  Crown  attorney  Cloutier,  of  Kapus- 
kasing, in  connection  with  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly the  suggestion  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  prosecute  this  charge  and  the 
way  the  charge  was  laid  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  reply,  which  I  had 
directed  through  my  senior  Crown  attorney, 
Mr.  Caldbick,  by  Cloutier.    He  says: 

I  base  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dick's 
letter  of  September  11,  1969,  together  with 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Karswick's  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1969. 

I  should  interject  that  Mr.  Karswick  was  the 
private  prosecutor  who  went  up  on  behalf 
of  the  complainant  and  the  union  of  Indians. 

I  spoke  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  in 
question,  Mr.  Trowsse.  He  advised  that  he 
was  called  to  the  Ontario  Pro\incial  Police 
station  at  supper  time— about  6.15  p.m.— 
and  immediately  attended.  The  information 
was  laid  and  sworn  to  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Bird  thought  the  police  officer  should  swear 
the  information. 

I  am  advised  by  the  police  and  Tro\vsse 
that  there  was  never  any  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Crown  attorney  would  be 
prosecuting  in  this  matter.  At  no  time  did 
I  advise  anyone  that  I  would  not  be 
prosecuting.  I  always  prosecute  the  cases 
on  the  list.  When  I  am  unable  to  do  so, 
I  make  arrangements  for  you— 
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That  is  Caldbick: 

—to  attend.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  before 
the  first  hearing,  Mr.  Karswick  asked  that 
the  matter  be  remanded  to  May  26,  a 
date  of  his  choice. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.   Speaker,  that  I 

point  out  here  there  was  no  hearing  till  May 

26.   Prior   to   that  date   Karswick,    who   was 

acting,  asked  that  the  case  be  remanded. 

I  attended  at  the  court  on  May  26  and 

elected  to  prosecute  summarily  in  order  to 

allow  Mr.  Karswick  to  prosecute.  This  was 

not  done  to  get  out  of  the  prosecution  but 

rather  to  enable  Mr.  Karswick  to  prosecute. 

I  have  to  point  out  there  that  a  private 
prosecutor  cannot  prosecute  an  indictable 
offence.  It  had  to  be  elected  to  be  a  sum- 
mary procedure,  if  Mr.  Karswick  was  to  pro- 
ceed. 

No  one  at  any  time  asked  me  whether  I 
would  prosecute  or  not  except  Mr.  Kars- 
mck,  who  was  present  and  advised  me  that 
he  would  be  prosecuting.  Mr.  Karswick  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  all  matters  had 
been  attended  to  so  that  he  could  go  ahead 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  express  any  displeasure  at 
any  time.  To  the  contrary,  I  think  he  would 
have  been  very  upset  if  I  had  elected  to 
prosecute  by  indictment,  thereby  prevent- 
ing him  from  prosecuting.  I  am  informed 
that  on  April  26,  1969,  Mr.  Bmce  Lennan 
of  the  human  rights  commission,  Port  Ar- 
thur, had  already  ordered  a  full  transcript. 

On  May  26  there  was  a  heavy  docket  in 
Hearst  in  the  morning  and  court  had  to  be 
held  in  Homepayne  in  the  afternoon.  It 
made  no  sense  to  commence  the  Comeau 
case  in  the  morning,  and  Judge  Leger 
offered  to  re-attend  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
evening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  Mr. 
Karswick's  letter.  If  he  felt  they  were  as 
serious  as  he  says,  he  could  very  easily 
have  arranged  to  have  had  a  more  serious 
charge  laid.  But  he  chose  not  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Karswick  gave 
no  submission  as  to  sentences.  If  the  in- 
juries were  as  he  describes  them,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  express  such  opinion  at  trial. 

I  am  very  disturbed  at  Mr.  Karswick's 
allegations  that  the  Crown  attorney  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  As  a 
matter  of  interest,  I  had  to  make  all  kinds 
of  arrangements  for  him  including  arrang- 
ing for  witnesses  to  be  present,  reports  by 
police  officers,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Karswick  is 


very  misinformed  in  this  respect,  or  is 
attempting  to  justify  his  attendance  at 
Hearst  from  Toronto.  For  your  informa- 
tion the  case  involving  Mr.  Claude 
Comeau,  his  wife  and  two  other  persons, 
was  as  a  result  of  a  charge  laid  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  in  Hearst,  and 
not  a  "private  complaint"  referred  to  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  page  three  of  Mr. 
Karswick's  letter.  Constable  Morrisette  laid 
the  charge. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Well,  who 
was  this  fellow  Karswick? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Karswick  was  a  private 
solicitor  who  prosecuted  for  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  understand  this.  The 
Minister  says   the   police   laid   a   charge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  police  would  not  prosecute  Como.  But 
a  private  charge  had  to  be  laid  and  our 
letter  from  our  Crown  attorney  points  out 
that  the  police  did  lay  another  charge  against 
Como  and  prosecuted  it. 

Mr.  Karswick  seems  to  have  expressed 
great  displeasure  if  not  indignation  at  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Bird  to 
retain  a  solicitor  from  Toronto.  Well,  he 
certainly  did  not  express  it  until  this  time. 
This  point  seems  to  be  raised  only  now  that 
the  matter  of  his  bill  is  being  discussed  as 
set  out  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  What  a  level- 
ling effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Quoting  further: 

I  would  have  prosecuted  this  case  at  no 
expense  to  Mr.  Bird.  However,  Mr.  Kars- 
wick wanted  to  prosecute  the  case  which 
he  did.  If  the  situation  had  been  that  I 
refused  to  prosecute,  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  Mr.  Karswick  to  retain  able  coun- 
sel in  this  area  thereby  saving  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  victims. 

It  was  very  unusual  to  have  a  group  of 
representatives  from  the  human  rights  com- 
mission together  with  CBC  representatives 
at  the  trial  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  boy!  Sounds  like  an  NDP 
plot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  was  arranged  com- 
pletely by  the  private  prosecutor,  and  there 
is  the  Crown  attorney's  report.  I  would  still, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  persons 
who  are   involved,  examine  the  question  of 
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whether  payment  of  Mr.  Karswick's  bill  can 
be  assisted,  but  the  facts  were  certainly  not 
set  forward  correctly  or  fairly  in  the  material 
that  was  given  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
supplementary  question,  and  could  I  just 
preface  it  by  a  quotation  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Karswick,  a  copy  of  which  I  think 
the  Minister  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  letter  dated  September 
5,  in  which  he  says,  on  the  top  of  page  2: 

I  was  advised  also  that  after  enquiries 
were  made  at  the  local  court  office,  that 
this  matter  was  regarded  as  a  "private  com- 
plaint" and  therefore  the  Crown  Attorney 
would  not  be  prosecuting. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  arguments  as  to  what  went  wrong  at 
that  stage,  but  my  question  to  the  Attorney 
General  is:  Whatever  went  wrong,  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  Indians— manifested,  for 
example,  in  an  article  in  the  Indian  magazine 
that  goes  all  through  the  Indian  communities 
—that  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Indians  to  get  equal  justice  before 
the  courts,  equal  to  that  of  other  people. 

That  being  tlie  case,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  de-merits  of  the  earlier  dispute, 
would  the  Attorney  General  not  agree  that 
there  is  merit  at  this  stage  in  his  department 
underwriting  the  cost?  If  he  thinks  the  bill 
is  too  high,  have  it  axed,  but  underwrite  the 
cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  said  I  would 
examine  this  situation.  Although  the  Indians, 
whether  they  are  rightly  or  wrongly  advised 
—and  I  think  they  were  perhaps  wrongly 
advised  of  certain  features  of  this  matter 
—engage  a  private  solicitor  when  they  do  not 
need  to,  when  tliey  do  not  follow  the  pro- 
cedures, and  when  we  had  a  Crown  attorney 
there  who  said  he  would  have  prosecuted  the 
case  without  expense  to  them,  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  every  such  case  we  should  come  to 
their  aid  and  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  that  point  may  I  ask 
the  Attorney  General  anotlier  supplementary 
question?  How  could  this  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  whether  or 
not  the  Crown  attorney  would  prosecute  the 
case  have  arisen  if  there  had  not  been  some 
degree  of  reluctance  in  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Crown  attorney?  If  the  Crown  attorney 
had  said,  "I  am  prosecuting  this  case,"  why 


would  they  have  gone  up  looking  for  some- 
body else,  because  they  did  not  personally 
look— they  had  to  have  the  intervention  of  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  to  hire  a  lawyer- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  says  Karswick  wanted  to 
prosecute— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  asking 
a  question  and  not  engaging  in  an  argument 
please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  a  question. 
The  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  had  to  be 
brought  into  the  picture,  and  finally  to  hire 
Karswick,  so  let  us  not  blame  Karswick  for 
rushing  in  to  get  this  case  in  northern 
Ontario.  He  was  brought  in  by  the  Union 
of  Ontario  Indians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  the  hon.  member 
says  Mr.  Karswick  had  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  union,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  right. 
That  is  not  the  way  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  outside  solicitor  would 
have  been  sought  if  the  Crown  attorney  had 
acted  in  the  first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  Crown  attorney 
was  not  asked  to  act.  Apparently  there  was 
a  move  on  foot  to  bring  somebody  else  in, 
because  the  Indians,  unfortunately,  appar- 
ently did  not  trust  and  did  not  wish  to  follow 
our  usual  procedures, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  now 
getting  closer  to  the  basic  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  wanted  to  go 
outside  it.  They  did.  Now  they  say,  "Pay 
the  bill."  I  do  not  object  to  assisting  them 
if  it  is  reasonable,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
accept  this  kind  of  situation  every  time  it 
occurs.  The  Indians  have  an  attitude  that 
they  do  not  feel  they  are  going  to  get  fair 
treatment  by  the  Crown  attorney  and  seek 
private  assistance  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that 
they  will  have  to  stay  with  that  procedure, 
on  this  occasion,  but  I  just  want  the  facts  to 
be  conect  here.  My  Crown  attorney  did  not 
at  any  time  refuse  or  indicate  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  prosecute.  I  appreciate  that  there 
is  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Indians  and 
perhaps  there  was  a  reason  in  the  past  for 
this  attitude. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  the  Attorney 
General's  assurance  he  will  continue  to  review 
this,  and  I  shall  leave  it  there  for  the  moment. 
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My  second  question  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is,  in  view  of  the  story  this  morning  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  to  the 
effect  that  Metro  and  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  are  making  arrangements  to  re- 
place police  with  a  special  prosecutor  in 
minor  traffic  cases,  could  the  Attorney  General 
give  us  some  fuller  explanation  of  this?  Speci- 
fically, is  there  going  to  be  only  one  prose- 
cutor, and  secondly,  is  this  new  approach 
going  to  be  restricted  to  Metro  or  is  it  the 
kind  of  approach  that  is  going  to  become 
extended  across  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  story 
or  news  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning 
arises,  particularly  I  think,  out  of  a  discussion 
I  had  with  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  some  week  or  ten 
days  ago.  I  mentioned  it  in  answer  to  an- 
other question  in  this  House  when  we  dis- 
cussed a  good  many  of  the  procedures  which 
might  be  taken  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  image 
of  policemen  and  so  on.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  have  talked  over  for  some  time  and 
one  of  the  things  that  was  particularly  talked 
about  on  that  occasion,  was  the  possibility  of 
having  someone  in  the  court,  rather  than  a 
police  officer  or  a  police  constable  acting  as 
the  prosecutor  in  these  minor  cases,  the  traffic 
cases  and  some  of  the  liquor  cases.  This  is  a 
common  procedure  in  many  of  our  provincial 
judges'  courts,  which  used  to  be  known  as  the 
magistrates'  courts  in  Ontario.  In  minor  cases, 
the  Crown  attorney  does  not  go  in  as  a  rule. 
In  some  of  the  areas  he  does  if  he  is  not  too 
burdened  to  do  so.  The  enforcement  of  law 
in  these  minor  cases,  we  have  regarded  as  the 
municipalities'  responsibility,  in  bylaws  and 
some  of  the  minor  cases  a  policeman  appears 
and  leads  the  evidence. 

It  was  felt  in  our  discussion  that  the  image 
of  the  police,  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  police  might  be  better  or  might 
be  raised,  if  the  police  did  not  appear  as 
the  arresting  officer,  the  person  bringing  the 
accused  before  the  court  and  also  as  the 
prosecutor.  We  are  trying  to  move  toward 
that.  This  approach,  which  we  indicated  might 
be  taken  by  the  legal  department  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  is  partly  a  result  of  that 
conversation  and  our  attitude  that  this  would 
be  much  better  than  having  the  police  wear- 
ing a  uniform,  carrying  on  the  prosecution. 
This  is  done  in  other  jurisdictions  and  we 
are  trying  to  reach  that  here. 

To  do  it  across  the  province— the  other  part 
of  the  question— how  far  can  we  go?  I  just 
do   not   know   how   far   I    can    say   we    can 


accomplish  it.  It  would  mean  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Crown  attorneys  or  part- 
time  Crown  attorneys  to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete responsibility  of  prosecution.  It  is  a 
goal  we  are  attempting  to  move  to,  but  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  state  how  far  I  can 
move  just  at  the  moment.  That  is  our  approach. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  change 
a  result  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  nine  years  ago,  which 
was  brought  to  the  Attorney  General's  atten- 
tion during  the  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  still  has  questions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  final  question  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary.  In  view  of  the  reve- 
lation to  be  found  on  pages  194  and  195  of 
volume  1  of  the  Atlantic  Acceptance  report- 
that  one  John  Belli  made  available  $5,000  as 
a  contribution  to  a  "political  fund"  in  rela- 
tion to  getting  a  licence  from  the  liquor 
licence  commission,  is  the  Provincial  Secretary 
aware  of  this?  And  can  he  inform  the  House 
as  to  what  "political  fund"  received  this 
money? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Yes,  the  NDP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  at  all  and  I  would  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  the  obligation  was 
about  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  since  the  report  spells 
out  that  a  lawyer  came  vdth  Mr.  Belli  and 
made  the  case  that  this  was  beyond  the  terms 
of  reference  of  Atlantic  Acceptance  itself— 
therefore  they  proceeded  with  no  further  in- 
vestigation—would the  Provincial  Secretary 
take  steps  to  complete  the  investigation  so 
that  we  can  track  down  this  illegal  activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  an  assumption 
to  the  question  that  there  has,  in  fact,  been 
some  illegal  activity.  Let  me  make  it  quite 
clear,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned^  the 
liquor  licence  board  of  this  province  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  that  type  of  conduct.  If  the 
hon.  member  made  some  reference  to  that  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  follow  up  on  this 
particular  matter,  but  certainly  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind,  insofar  as  the  liquor 
licence  board  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  further  supplementary  question:  If  $5,000 
were  contributed  to  a  "political  fund"  in 
association  with  getting  a  licence,  would  the 
Provincial  Secretary  agree  that  that  was  an 
illegal  activity?  And  therefore,  would  he 
complete  the  investigation  for  which  the  basic 
facts  are  here,  but  which  was  not  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  this  is  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  hypothetical 
about  this  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  best  offence  is  a  good 
defence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lington South. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  Is  he  aware  of,  and  does  he 
approve  of,  an  expenditure  by  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  concerning 
a  promotional  programme  that  they  put  out 
-1,000  bags,  called  "Grab  Bags  for  Kids", 
with  contents  like  "essence  of  out  house", 
"odour  of  drunks",  "vomit  and  smell  of  an 
Irish  slum"? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  that  report.  I  do  not 
think  the  report  contains  the  total  availability 
of  material  as  I  understand  it.  As  somebody 
said,  that  is  only  the  frosting.  The  programme 
has  been  developed— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  who  re- 
ceives credit  for  that  particular  remark.  The 
procrramme  is  being  developed,  Mr.  Speaker 
—in  fairness  to  those  who  are  experimenting 
with  this— to  gain  some  understanding  by  the 
profession  and  by  the  students  in  the  school 
system— and  I  think  this  is  perhaps  readily 
known  by  the  academic  world— that  children 
do  learn  a  great  deal  by,  shall  we  say,  in- 
volvement in  an  environmental  sense  with 
situations,  not  just  from  the  so-called  printed 
word.  As  to  the  source  of  the  materials  that  are 
being  used,  as  I  say,  that  source  is  entirely 
definitive,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  cannot  comment 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  whether 
all  of  these  things  are  totally  necessary.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
the  concept  of  involving  children  in  the 
learning  experience,  with  something  other 
than  the  textbook,  the  printed  word— this  is 


what   they   are   attempting  to   do— has    some 
merit  that  is  worth  considering. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  drew  his  attention  to  an 
incident  of  alleged  brutality,  perpetrated  by 
the  OPP  against  a  member  of  the  Moose 
band  in  Moosonee,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  also  brought  to  his  attention  an  inci- 
dent alleging  unnecessary  roughness,  to  put 
it  mildly,  against  a  member  of  our  native 
group  in  Beardmore— about  which  I  have 
just  written  him  personally— will  he  assure  the 
House  and  me  personally,  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  correct  this  alleged  brutality 
and  unnecessary  roughness  to  members  of  our 
native  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inci- 
dent at  Moosonee  was  investigated  by  Chief 
Inspector  Ferguson  of  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion branch  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 
Investigation  carried  on  by  him  is  quite 
full  and  complete  and  I  have  it  here  before 
me.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  incident 
which  happened  there,  charges  have  been 
laid  in  the  provincial  judge's  court  and  it 
is  felt  that  certain  evidence  that  we  wanted 
to  get  on  oath  will  come  out  of  that  hearing 
from  the  witnesses;  the  charges  have  not  yet 
been  heard.  The  case  was  set  for  earlier  but 
has  been  remanded  and  has  not  yet  been 
heard.  We  wish  to  add  to  the  report  of  the 
chief  inspector  the  evidence  which  will  come 
from  that  hearing  before  the  judge.  So  this 
report  is  being  carried  on  and  will  be  com- 
plete, I  anticipate,  shortly.  I  will  be  glad  to 
make  the  facts  known  then. 

With  respect  to  the  incident  at  Beardmore, 
that  investigation  is  not  complete  and  is 
being  carried  on.  I  anticipate  that  the  hon. 
member  will  be  one  of  the  persons  who  will 
be  interviewed  and  whose  evidence  we  hope 
we  will  obtain  in  that  matter.  That  is  not 
yet  complete. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  might  ask  a  supplementary 
—what  charge,  or  charges,  have  been  laid  in 
connection  with  the  Moosonee  incident? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  a  charge  against 
Alec  Vincent,  I  believe,  of  being  drunk  in  a 
public  place.  The  witnesses  who  observed  his 
conduct,  the  arrest,  and  the  alleged  brutality, 
will  be  called  before  that  court  to  give  evi- 
dence. I  may  say  to  the  hon.  member,  there 
is  evidence  from  the  investigation  that  the 
injuries  Vincent  received,  for  which  he  was 
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taken  to  the  hospital  by  police,  were  appa- 
rently not  from  what  was  said  to  be  a  blow 
by  a  policeman,  but  were  cuts  from  a  broken 
bottle  from  a  fight  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  and  which  had  been  observed  by  a 
number  of  witnesses.  We  want  all  this  evi- 
dence in  at  the  court  hearing,  as  the  hon. 
member  can  understand. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question— what  would  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  Alec  Vincent 
was  drunk  in  a  public  place  have  to  do  with 
impeding  the  completion  of  the  examination 
and  study  of  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Because  it  is  alleged 
that  at  his  arrest  he  was  struck  by  a  police- 
man in  a  brutal  way,  and  all  the  evidence 
surrounding  the  incident  will  appear  in  the 
court  hearing.  His  di-unkenness  was  appa- 
rently associated  with  a  good  deal  of  violence 
on  his  part  with  other  persons— which  goes 
to  the  relevance  of  his  drunkenness. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  has  the  Minister  of  Justice  any  idea 
when  tliis  charge  will  be  heard  on  the  ques- 
tion of  being  drunk  in  a  public  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  W'shart:  It  was  set  for  October 
or  early  in  November,  and  then  it  was  asked, 
I  believe,  that  it  be  adjourned— I  think  by 
the  defence.  I  can  perhaps  find  that  answer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  look  up  the  date. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
question  period- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  A  further  supplementary 
question  then.  Would  the  Minister  of  Justice 
give  very  serious  consideration,  if  there  is 
any  delay  in  that  charge  being  heard  in  the 
court,  that  he  will  proceed  to  complete  his 
investigation  while  all  the  evidence  is  at  least 
as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  involved 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  anxious  to  complete  the  investigation, 
but  there  is  certain  evidence  that  one  does 
not  get  without  some  effort.  No  one  has 
to  talk  to  an  investigating  officer,  but  ff  they 
are  called  as  witnesses  and  put  on  oath,  at 
least  that  evidence  will  be  available,  and  it 
seems  essential  to  us  that  the  best  evidence 
be  produced  and  that  all  the  evidence  be 
produced.  I  do  not  know  the  date  that  was 
originally  set  for  this  hearing  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  my  file  I  will  find  that  there 
was  a  request  for  the  matter  to  be  remanded, 
and  I  believe  by  the  defence,  but  I  am  not 


certain.  I  could  check  that  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  May  I  ask  one  final  supple- 
mentary with  regard  to  that  Beardmore 
incident?  Can  the  Attorney  General  assure 
me  that  the  investigation  of  it  will  not  be 
conducted  by  another  police  constable  who 
is  a  buddy  or  a  partner  of  the  person  who  is 
alleged  to  have  used  unnecessary  roughness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  Moosonee  case, 
the  investigation  has  been  carried  on  by 
Chief  Inspector  Ferguson,  and  while  some 
of  the  evidence  in  the  Beardmore  case  may 
have  been  taken  by  a  member  of  the  detach- 
ment there,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
balance  of  that  investigation,  which  as  I 
mentioned  was  not  complete,  will  be  carried 
on  by  some  senior  police  officer  outside  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might,  I  have  the  answer, 
I  think,  for  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  appropriate  at  the 
moment.  It  is  time  for  the  official  Opposition 
to  have  a  question.  These  have  all  been  New 
Democratic  Party  questions  and  I  will  try  to 
give  the  Minister  an  opportunity  a  little 
later. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  notice 
of  which  has  been  given,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Has  the  Minister  made  any  regulations  or 
issued  any  written  instructions  to  chairmen 
of  school  boards  or  directors  of  education 
under  clause  4,  item  (d),  of  Bill  228,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Education  Act, 
which  gives  the  Minister  power  to  make  such 
regulations  "governing  estimates  that  a  board 
is  required  to  prepare  and  adopt  and  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  made  by  a  board  for  any 
purpose?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker, 

is  no. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary. 
Based  on  a  letter  I  received  from  a  chairman 
of  a  board  of  education  in  Ontario  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  does  the  legislation  mean  that  the 
Minister  now  has  the  authority  under  the 
item  in  clause  4  to  step  in  and  say  to  any 
board  that  any  expenditure  it  makes  could 
be  disallowed  if  he,  the  Minister,  so  decides? 
That  is  to  say,  is  tlie  section  only  a  disallow- 
ance section  if  the  proper  regulations  are 
formulated,  or  is  it  more  than  a  disallowance 
section?  Can  it  become  a  much  more  power- 
ful  tool   to   determine   the   priorities   of   the 
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expenditures   of  boards   of  education  in  this 
jorovince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  asking  for  a  legal  interpreta- 
tion, and  really  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
semantics  to  a  degree. 

The  legislation,  I  think,  is  relatively  clear 
cut.  It  gives  the  Minister  certain  authority 
relating  to  expenditures  v^^hich  really  exist 
to  a  substantial  degree  in  existing  regula- 
tions in  any  event.  But  this  is  now  in  statute 
form  and,  as  I  say,  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  this  so-called  non-controversial 
amendment— this  term  was  used  by  the  Min- 
ister in  this  House  when  he  introduced  the 
bill  on  November  20,  1969— not  represent  a 
major  change  in  the  board-province  relation- 
ship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  does.  If  the  hon.  member  reads  very 
carefully  the  grant  regulations  as  they  pres- 
ently exist,  or  the  regulations  that  were  devel- 
oped to  pay  the  subsidies  to  the  boards  dur- 
ing this  past  year,  he  will  recognize  that  there 
was  an  upward  limitation  of  115  per  cent. 
The  boards  had  to  come  within  an  upper 
limit  established  by  this  government  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  subsidies.  This  was  done 
under  regulations,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  do  not 
think  it  represents  any  major  departure  in 
policy.  It  is  a  question,  shall  we  say,  of  estab- 
lishing it  in  legislation.  We  have  done  this 
to  a  degree  in  the  past  through  regulation  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Final  supplementary  on  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  tliis  particular  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  chairman  of 
a  board  of  education  in  the  province,  which 
states  that  this  chairman  believes  this  to  be 
a  fundamental  shift  in  government  policy 
does  tlie  Minister  intend  that  the  regulations 
will  only  spell  out  total  percentage  increases 
as  opposed  to  disallowing  specific  expendi- 
tures or  disallowing  specific  increases  in 
board  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  traditionally 
the  grant  regulations  have  been  made  avail- 
able as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  and  these 
are  matters  of  government  policy.  To  try  to 
indicate  to  the  hon.  member  precisely  what 
will  be  in  the  grant  regulations  in  1970,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  not  in  a  position  to  do  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
final  question  arising  out  of  the  supplemen- 


tary, and  the  final  one.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing from  the  Minister's  remarks  that  he 
intends  to  spell  out  these  regulations  as  stated 
in  the  amended  version  of  the  Act  only  in 
the  grant  formula,  or  will  there  be  new  regu- 
lations applying  to  the  expenditures  of  school 
boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
these  matters  are  all  matters  of  government 
policy.  As  I  say,  traditionally  the  method  of 
operation  has  been  directly  related  to  the 
grant  regulations,  and  I  anticipate,  certainly 
at  this  precise  moment,  that  we  will  be  oper- 
ating through  the  grant  regulations  again  in 
1970.  Although  this  is  not  definitive,  I  would 
anticipate  this  is  what  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  either  the 
oppoitimity  of  the  member  for  High  Park 
asking  a  question,  or  receiving  the  answer 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  Minister  of 
Justice  to  the  member  for  Riverdale.  It  is 
immaterial  to  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  will  have  the  turn  of 
my  question,  if  I  may. 

I  ha\e  a  two-part  question  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Attorney  General 
aware  of  the  severe  disquiet  in  Oakv  ille  which 
has  resulted  from  the  appointment  of  a  second 
judge  in  Oakville  yesterday— which  was  so 
accurately  forecast  by  the  member  for  Halton 
East  (Mr.  Snow)— who  is  a  layman?  Is  the 
Minister  aware  that  now  both  judges  sitting 
in  Halton  county  have  no  legal  training? 

The  second  part  of  my  question  is:  How 
does  the  Minister  justify  this  appointment  in 
light  of  the  comments  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  on  this  subject  a  few  days  ago  in  this 
House  in  which  he  said  that  the  law  society 
had  been  consulted?  What  is  the  point  of 
consulting  the  law  society  if  the  government 
does  not  follow  their  advice? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  member  trying  to 
do?    Raise  the  quality  of  justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  judges  who  sits  in  the  county  of  Halton 
sits  on  the  criminal  side  and  has  been 
appointed  for  some  years  and  was  a  lay 
appointment  before  the  new  Act  came  into 
force.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  new  law,  and 
in  fact  it  follows  largely  one  of  Mr.  McRuer's 
recommendations  that  on  the  juvenile  and 
family  court  side  the  important  thing  is  not 
necessarily  legal  training  but  someone  of 
broad  understanding  and  sympathy.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  and  we  do  not  intend, 
as  a  matter  of  policy  in  every  case,  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  juvenile  and  family  court 
judge,  to  require  that  he  have  legal  training. 
But  the  rule  is  that  before  anyone  can  sit 
under  the  new  Provincial  Court  Act  on  the 
criminal  side,  and  take  the  criminal  cases,  he 
must  have  at  least  five  years  at  the  bar  of 
Ontario.  So,  when  the  hon.  member  says, 
"Is  the  Attorney  General  aware  of  this?"  I 
say,  no,  I  am  not  satisfied  there  is  any  dis- 
quiet at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  answer  my 
second  question?  Does  the  Minister  intend  to 
answer  my  second  question:  What  is  the 
point  of  consulting  the  law  society  if  the 
government  does  not  follow  their  advice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  hon.  member  had 
listened  to  the  answer,  I  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  judges  in  question  was  appointed 
before  the  coming  into  force  of  The  Provin- 
cial Courts  Act. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  appointment  yesterday! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  One  of  the  judges?  The 
hon.  member  spoke  of  two,  he  said  that  there 
were  two  who  did  not  have  legal  training.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  one  of  them  was 
appointed  before  the  coming  into  force  of 
The  Provincial  Courts  Act— a  lay  judge,  in 
fact  they  are  both  lay  judges.  The  second  one 
was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
that  the  juvenile  and  family  court  judge  does 
not  have  to  be  of  legal  training  or  legal  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  like  to  correct 
that,  the  law  society  is  not  consulted. 

Mr.   Shulman:   The  Prime  Minister  said  it 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  Act  provides  that 
the  names  of  persons  who  are  proposed  for 
appointment  may  be,  by  the  Attorney 
General,  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Council, 
that  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court,  the  head  of  the 
law  society  who  is  known  as  the  Treasurer, 
the  chief  judge  of  the  provincial  court.  In 
every  case,  since  that  Act  came  into  force, 
no  one  has  been  appointed  without  the 
Attorney  General  having  sent  the  names  for- 
ward for  consideration  by  the  Judicial  Coim- 
cil. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  rejected  by  them.  As  a 
supplementary— 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  in  no  case  has 
anyone  been  appointed  who  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Judicial  Council. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister  aware  that  yes- 
terday's appointment  was  the  fifth  judicial, 
non-legal  appointment  made  out  of  the  Ortona 
barracks  in  Oakville?  Does  the  Minister  get 
his  nominees  from  the  head  of  that  barracks, 
and  why  does  he  not  go  the  the  law  society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
accept  the  facts  that  are  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they  are  cor- 
rect for  one  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  family  compact. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Would  the  Attorney  General 
consider  that  this  might  be  called  a  very 
colourful  appointment  in  more  senses  than 
one  since  the  existing  judge  is  named  Black, 
and  the  new  one  is  named  Green? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  Minister  of 
Justice.  Is  it  now  established  policy  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  provide  heavy 
escort  of  police  and  cruisers  to  guard  all  ship- 
ments of  nickel  to  and  from  the  International 
Nickel  Company  refinery  at  Port  Colbome, 
Ontario?  Would  the  Minister  agree  that  this 
same  service  could  be  supplied  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  Brinks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  great  difficulty, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  hearing  more  than  half  of 
that  question.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
could  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes.  Is  it  now  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
to  provide  heavy  escort  of  police  and  cruisers 
to  guard  all  shipments  of  nickel  to  and  from 
the  International  Nickel  Company  refinery  at 
Port  Colbome,  Ontario?  Would  the  Minister 
agree  that  this  same  service  could  be  sup- 
plied by  other  agencies  such  as  Brinks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  aware  that  the  price  of 
nickel,  due  to  the  protracted  period  of  strike, 
has  reached  a  situation  where  nickel  has  be- 
come almost  a  precious  metal  so  far  as  price 
is  concerned.  This  situation  is  probably  one 
that  will  right  itself  as  production  resumes. 
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I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  pretend  to  say 
that  I  know  every  case  in  which  the  provin- 
cial police  are  called  on  to  take  care  of  the 
security  in  certain  situations.  It  may  not  be 
a  firm  or  continuing  policy  at  all,  and  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  it  would 
be  necessary  in  those  other  cases  about  which 
the  hon.  member  enquires. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner,  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
policy  he  should  follow,  will  meet  situations 
as  they  arise  in  his  judgement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey  South. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  if  a  Mr.  Richard  Light- 
bown,  as  reported  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
of  last  evening  as  being  associated  with  the 
Company  of  Young  Canadians,  is  the  same 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  Indian  com- 
munty  services  development  branch  of  his 
department? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 
A  supplementary?  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  While  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians, 
and  a  member  of  the  Minister's  department, 
was  he  drawing  remuneration  from  both 
sources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  at  the  time  he  was 
working  for  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  he  was  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  department,  not  associated,  I  believe, 
with  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Minister  is  sure  of  that,  is 
he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  as  sure  of  that 
as  I  am  of  the  total  activities  of  any  of  the 
department  employees.  So  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Lightbown  at  that  time  had  no  official 
contact  with  the  CYC. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  that  same  thing,  I  asked  the 
Minister  whether  he  was  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  did  not  want  him  pulling  answers 
out  of  the  hat.  I  wanted  to  know  that  he 
was  sure  in  that  he  did  check.  Did  the  Min- 
ister check  to  determine  whether  he  was 
occupying  both  positions  at  the  same  time? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  had  no  reason 
to    check   that,    Mr.    Speaker,    up   until   this 

moment. 

Mr.  Ben:  Fine,  then  would  he  please  check 
before  he  says  he  is  sure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs,  Is  the  Minister  satis- 
fied that  all  avenues  have  been  explored  and 
that  all  actions  have  been  undertaken  that  are 
within  the  scope  of  his  department  in  regard 
to  the  Orde-Wallington  fraud  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  far  as  our  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  I  read  into  the  record  a 
statement  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter, affirming  that  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Attorney  General's  Department,  there  were 
no  grounds  for  appeal  whatsoever.  I  might 
say  that  that  would  appear  to  be  the  final 
word  on  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
disappointment  to  our  department,  I  might 
say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bmce):  A  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Min'ster  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  a  two-part  question. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  if  the  $800  mil- 
lion nuclear  project  at  Douglas  Point  has 
been  stalled  and  will  it  probably  be  aban- 
doned? And  secondly,  I  would  like  him  to 
advise,  if  he  can,  who  recommended  the 
Girdler-Spivac  process  for  the  promotion  of 
heavy  water  at  Douglas  Point— Ontario  Hydro 
or   Atomic   Energy   of   Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
information  that  the  $800  million  plant  at 
Douglas  Point  is  to  be  stalled  or  abandoned. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  hon.  member  is 
talking  about  the  proposed  Bruce  generating 
station.  I  have  no  information  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  any  change  in  plans  regarding 
construction  of  that  station  and  the  answer 
to  part  tvvo  is.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  advise  if 
the  project  is  in  full  force  now  or  is  there 
a  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve construction  has  started.  I  believe  they 
are  still  clearing  the  site.  I  do  not  believe 
any  attempt  or  start  has  been  made  on 
actual— 
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Mr.  Sargent:  But  they  do  plan  to  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  I  know,  as  of 
now,  there  has  been  no  change  in  plans. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  check  and 
find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the   Minister  of   Mines. 

In  view  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Navajo  Times  of  Window  Rock, 
Arizona,  will  the  Minister  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  clearing  native  Indians  in  northern 
Ontario  for  positions  that  have  been  adver- 
tised for  maintenance,  electrical  and  plant 
operating  personnel  for  Griffith  Mines,  just 
south  of  Red  Lake? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member  would  either 
send  us  a  gift  subscription  or  send  over  the 
paper  itself,  I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 
Is  he  aware  that  the  Catholic  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  all  doctors  informing  them 
henceforth  it  cannot  pay  the  ten  per  cent 
over  and  above  the  OHSIP  payments  because, 
I  quote: 

This  agency  cannot  any  longer  pay  the 
additional  ten  per  cent  of  the  account 
because  our  budget  was  reduced  by 
$260,000. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  this  and  what  is  he 
going  to  be  doing  to  correct  the  situation  so 
that  children  will  continue  to  receive  the 
best  treatment  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unaware  of  that  letter  until  the  hon.  mem- 
ber brought  it  to  my  attention.  I  will  proceed 
to  check  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the 
recently  concluded  Ontario  Police  Commission 
inquiiy  into  the  police  sections  in  Grimsby. 
I   would   like   to   ask   the   Attorney   General 


whether  he  believes  that  the  conclusions  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission  are  in 
keeping  with  the  public  interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
conference  arranged  with  the  police  commis- 
sion for  tomorrow  morning,  but  I  understand 
now  the  House  will  likely  be  sitting  and  I 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  it.  But  I  want  to 
have  a  discussion  with  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  in  order  to  discuss  this  among 
other  things.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member 
how  soon  we  will  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  there,  but  I  would  like 
to  assure  him  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management.  Early  in  1970, 
will  the  Minister  be  taking  away  from  the 
county  health  units  the  jurisdiction  and  staflF 
involved  in  environmental  health?  If  so,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  existing  staff  of  those 
county  health  units? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  has  not  been  any  plan  to  make 
this  change  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member. 
There  has  been  some  indication  that  all  mat- 
ters of  environmental  care  will  be  under  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. However,  this  is  a  specific  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Health  which  is  tied 
in  with  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
and  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  plan 
or  no  suggestion  of  a  plan  to  transfer  from 
one  department  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Attor- 
ney General  aware  that  a  week  ago  last 
Thursday  Judge  James  Black,  in  the  Milton 
provincial  court,  was  forced  to  send  an  18- 
year-old  lad  to  jail  who  had  been  convicted 
of  nothing  because  when  the  judge  wished 
to  refer  him  for  a  mental  examination,  he  was 
refused  admittance  at  the  Clarke  and  the 
Lakeshore  institutions  because  they  were  full, 
and  at  the  Hamilton  hospital  because  they 
refuse  to  accept  someone  who  was  not  con- 
victed? Will  the  Minister  take  steps  to  see 
that  this  type  of  thing  does  not  occur  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  hon.  member  will  have 
to  stop  reading  that  Journal-Record. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  check  the  facts 
of  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. When  will  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  remove  the  authority  for  inspections 
and  installation  of  new  natural  gas  equip- 
ment and  existing  equipment,  which  are  car- 
ried out  presently  by  employees  of  the  gas 
companies,  such  as  Consumers',  and  place  all 
inspections  under  the  control  of  government 
employed  inspectors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated 
during  my  estimates,  and  mainly  as  a  result 
of  the  explosion  at  Malton,  we  are  contem- 
plating changes  in  the  Act,  which  will  require 
government  inspections  for  all  new  instal- 
lations and  also  periodic  or  continuous  in- 
spections of  existing  transmission  lines. 

This  is  one  of  the  recommendations, 
although  this  in  no  way  indicates  that 
inspections  up  to  the  present  time  carried  on 
by  employees  of  the  gas  companies  have  not 
been  efficient.  After  all  they  do  have  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  making  sure  there  are  no 
problems  and  these  are  all  competent  in- 
spectors, but  tiiis  may  be  complemented  by 
people  from  my  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  is 
now  complete.  Before  we  pass  on,  because 
tomorrow  might  well  be  a  busy  day,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  the 
question  period  as  it  appears  from  here  so 
that  when  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Whips  are  arranging  another  session  they 
might  perhaps  bear  these  in  mind. 

May  I  thank  the  members  for  their  assis- 
tance. The  members  have  been  very  good  in 
asking  their  one  question  and  then  allowing 
the  turn  to  go  to  the  other  caucus. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  seem 
to  produce  some  little  heat  and  some  little 
disappointment.  The  first  is  that  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  time,  whether  it  be  an  hour  or  a  half 
hour,  is  taken  by  the  questions  from  the 
leaders  of  the  two  Opposition  parties  and 
the  supplementaries  based  thereon  by  all 
members.  I  find  no  fault  with  this,  but  I 
merely  point  out  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  have  noted. 

The  second  thing  that  causes  me  some  con- 
cern is  the  fact  that  the  Ministers  who  are 
asked  questions,  often  have  to  take  them  as 


notice  because  they  do  not  have  the  answers, 
and  then,  as  the  Attorney  General  did  today 
they  come  with  the  answer  later.  In  order  to 
be  fair,  I  ruled  the  answer  to  a  question 
must  be  in  the  turn  of  the  party  tiiat  had 
asked  the  question,  so  that  the  other  party 
would  have  its  proper  time,  and  therefore 
we  have  not  always  received,  as  we  did  not 
today,  the  answers  from  the  Ministry.  This  is 
another  point  which  I  think  needs  some 
clarification  for  anotlier  session. 

Thirdly,  there  is  always  this  point  which 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  determine  and 
that  is,  how  many  and  how  long  should  the 
supplementary  question  period  on  each  ques- 
tion proceed.  The  members  have  been  very 
good  in  observing  Mr.  Speaker's  discretion  on 
this,  and  he  cannot  always  be  right— or  can 
very  seldom  be  right— but  nevertheless,  the 
certain  point  beyond  which  supplementaries 
go,  brings  us  into  a  debate,  rather  than  a 
question  period. 

Those  are  the  three  matters  which  have 
appeared  to  me  in  the  Chair.  I  know  I  have 
discussed  them  with  the  Deputy  Speaker 
who  has  been  in  the  Chair  on  some  of  these 
occasions,  and  we  feel  these  are  points  which 
the  members,  the  Whips  and  the  leaders 
should  be  considering  as  we  enter  into  a  new 
session  in  the  days  to  come,  and  have  the 
matter  of  the  question  period  and  how  it 
should  be  operated  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  on  a  point  of  order, 
surely  it  is  not  fair  that  either  party  should 
have  a  turn  taken  up  when  they  ask  a  ques- 
tion and  a  second  turn  taken  up  when  the 
Minister  answers  it.  This  obviously  is  not 
correct. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs);  Write  a  letter  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following  reports: 
The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1969:  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  financial  state- 
ment, June  30,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
provide  some  more  time  tomorrow  for  the 
consideration  of  the  business  of  the  House,  I 
move  that  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  this  House 
meet  at  10.00  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  will 
the  question  period  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
we  will  follow  the  practice  of  Wednesdays 
and  have  a  half-hour  question  period  to- 
morrow and  also,  although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  incorporate  this  in  the  motion,  I  assume 
that  if  necessary  we  will  meet  tomorrow 
evening  as  well. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dover court):  On  a 
point  of  order,  are  we  going  to  debate  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
some  discussions  with  the  Whips  of  the 
official  Opposition  and  the  New  Democratic 
Party  and  there  is  some  hope  we  nught  be 
able  to  arrange  some  time  during  the  course 
of  tomorrow  to  carry  on  that  particular  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Will  it  be  discussed  at 
some  specific  time  tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  thought  that  as  soon 
as  we  got  into  the  order  of  the  business  today 
we  might  have  a  meeting  with  the  Whips 
of  the  other  two  parties  to  arrange  that  time. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  as  has  been  my  custom  when  one  group 
of  legislative  pages  is  about  to  leave  us,  I 
wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  the  names  and  home  ridings  of 
those  pages  who  now  serve  us.  These  boys 
will  be  leaving  us  when  this  session  ends 
and  I  may  say  they  come  from  20  different 
ridings. 

Those  who  are  now  completing  their  tour 
of  duty  are:  Scott  Allan  of  Dnnnville  from 
the  riding  of  Haldimand-Norfolk;  Sunter 
Bnndy  of  Toronto  from  the  riding  of  Beaches- 
Woodbine;  Marten  Bums  of  Port  Credit  from 
the  riding  of  Peel  South;  Ted  Byers  of 
Toronto  from  the  riding  of  Eglinton;  Sean 
Drysdale  of  Highland  Creek  from  the  riding 
of  Scarborough  East;  Michael  Erion  of  Perth 
from  the  riding  of  Lanark;  David  Hood  of 
Guelph  from  the  riding  of  Wellington  South; 
Larry  Lim  of  Toronto  from  the  riding  of 
Ri^-erdale;  James  Linton  of  Tillsonburg  from 
the  riding  of  Oxford;  Chris  Loudon  of  Isling- 
ton from  the  riding  of  York  West;  Gregory 
Lubianetzky  of  Unionville  from  the  riding  of 
York  Centre;  Paul  Massel  of  Kitchener  from 
the  riding  of  Kitchener;  David  Merritt  of 
Scarborough  from  the  riding  of  Scarborough 


Centre;  Danny  Milne  of  Kincardine  from  the 
riding  of  Huron-Bruce;  David  Mongeau  of 
Windsor  from  the  riding  of  Windsor- Walker- 
ville;  Richard  Myers  of  Chatham  from  the 
riding  of  Chatham-Kent;  Vince  Peters  of 
Thorold  township  from  the  riding  of  Welland; 
Alan  Sharkey  of  Chesterville  from  the  riding 
of  Grenville-Dundas;  James  Snow  of  George- 
town from  the  riding  of  Halton  East;  Michael 
Vassallo  of  Port  Credit  from  the  riding  of 
Peel  South;  William  Wheeler  of  Toronto 
from  the  riding  of  Humber;  Tom  Workman 
of  Winchester  from  the  riding  of  Grenville- 
Dundas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  rise  on  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  to  deal  with  two  articles  which 
appear  in  today's  press,  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
with  the  heading  "Yaremko  Blunder  Killing 
Indian  Aid  Group— Nixon"  and  then  in  a 
Globe  and  Mail  story  of  this  morning  in  a 
separate  press  statement.  That  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
outside  this  House  after  the  question  period 
of  yesterday,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  delay  was, 
"the  latest  of  many  blunders  in  Mr.  Yaremko's 
handling  of  Indians  affairs  in  Ontario." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  notice  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  is  not  pounding  his  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  position 
perfectly  clear  in  regard  to  AMIK  that  AMIK 
and  the  concept  of  AMIK  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sible forward  steps  that  we  can  be  taking  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  the  point  at 


Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  That  is  not  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  me  continue.  We 
were  dealing  with  AMIK. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  are  not  in  a  de- 
bate. Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at  least  the  courtesy 
which  I  have  always  extended,  to  be  given 
to  me  on  this  occasion. 

AMIK  and  the  concept  of  corporations  was 
completely  adopted  by  me  when  I  assumed 
this  Ministry  and  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  have  pressed  forward  the  concept  of 
AMIK,  its  ideals  and  its  member  corporations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  just  delayed  on  the 
necessary  grants. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  I  come  to  deal 
with  the  allegations  attributed  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

In  January,  1969,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  AMIK  association  received  an  oper- 
ating grant  from  the  province  of  $24,000. 
This  grant  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  association  in  its 
fine  work  of  promoting  the  economi  •  ;  nd 
social  development  of  the  Indian  organiza- 
tions in  this  area,  and  my  recollec.i  n  is  that 
they  asked  for  $24,000  and  received  $24,000 
for  their  operations  for  this  year. 

The  submission  was  based  upon  three  staff 
members  being  employed  by  the  association 
to  do  their  work.  The  department  received 
regular  progress  reports  including  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  AMIK.  Part  of  these  re- 
ports was  a  statement  indicating  their  cash 
position  as  the  report  states.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  I  was  in  Kenora,  of  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  and  assur- 
ing the  board  of  directors  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  everything  that  should  be  done  to 
keep  the  work  of  AMIK  alive  would  be  done 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  department. 
That  is  a  matter  of  public  record  up  in 
Kenora  where  it  counts. 

There  had  been  no  prior  consultation  with 
the  province  with  regard  to  the  recent  in- 
crease in  regular  staffing  requirements  of  the 
association.  When  this  was  brought  to  our 
attention  we  saw  that  this  increase  in  staffing 
would  create  increased  requirements  for  1970. 
We  immediately  began  discussion  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  budget  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  we  noted,  and  I  feel  this  is  most  im- 
portant, that  as  of  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber the  financial  statement  of  the  association 
showed  a  little  over  $9,000  in  cash  on  hand. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  cash  position  of  the 
association  indicated  the  ability  to  carry  on 
their  work  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
at  which  time  their  budget  would  be  re- 
viewed in  tenns  of  their  operating  needs,  the 
department  kept  itself  informed  of  their 
financial  requirements  on  a  continuous  basis 
in  respect  of  the  administrative  and  other  re- 
quirements that  they  had  in  mind  on  which 
we  had  discussions  with  the  association. 

Members  of  the  staff,  including  the  assist- 
ant director  of  the  branch,  met  with  the 
executive  committee  of  AMIK  on  December 
10— that  was  last  Wednesday— to  discuss  the 
staff  requirements  of  the  association.  At  that 
meeting  it  was  agreed  by  the  association  that 
the  greatest  advantage  in  providing  services 
to  Indian  organizations  lay  in  orderly  pro- 
gressive development  and  the  province  was 


informed  that  the  association  will  review  its 
requirements  and  will  submit  without  delay 
the  proposals  for  1970. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  wonder  if  I  could  draw  to  your 
attention,  sir,  that  obviously  the  Minister  is 
making  a  Ministerial  statement  and  if  you 
permit  him  to  continue  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  question  him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  addition  to  that,  the  Min- 
ister is  not  speaking  from  his  o\vn  seat  so 
the  Minister  will  either  speak  from  his  own 
seat  and  make  his  point  of  personal  privilege 
or  not  make  a  statement.  I  am  entirely  in 
agreement  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  I  would  further  think  that  the  Minister 
would  want  to  occupy  his  own  seat  when  he 
is  speaking  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
angle  I  was  speaking  into  the  microphone  I 
was  in  my  own  seat,  but  I  \\ill  move  back  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  seat 
when  he  was  making  the  previous  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He 
aspires  to  a  new  Ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
correcting  the  comments  that  were  attributed 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the 
Treasurer  is  ready  to  send  the  money  if  the 
Minister  gives  it  his  okay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  I  informed  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  prior  to  his  state- 
ment outside  of  this  House,  that  was  already 
in  process  and  to  me  he  said  "good",  but 
then  he  proceeded  out  of  this  House  to  make 
his  statement  which  I  am  correcting  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  engage  in  debate.  I  would  ask  that  the 
hon.  Minister  clear  his  point  of  privilege 
without  converting  it  into,  as  I  correctly  think, 
he  is  endeavouring  to  do,  a  Ministerial  state- 
ment. He  has  the  floor  and  I  think  he  can 
do  it.  He  is  an  experienced  parliamentarian 
and  I  am  sure  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  open  for  debate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord will  prove  that  far  from  a  series  of 
blunders,  the  work  that  we  have  done  in 
regard  to  the  corporations  this  year  will  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work  within 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. The  work  that  we  did  in  Aroland  on 
Sunday  is  the  last  of  a  long  list.  I  say  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  and  his 
cohort,  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  will  stop  using 
Indians  as  a  political  football  and  let  us  get 
on  with  their  business,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  it  will  be  a  better  day  for  the  Indians 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  permit 
a  question  for  clarification? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  doubt  if  a  question  for 
clarification  would  serve  any  useful  purpose 
other  than  perhaps  to  bring  more  clarification 
than  the  hon.  leader  would  wish. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  has  got  to 
go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury will  not  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  is  the  deciding 
factor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  One  would  wonder 
where  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  does  the  Mmister  not  just 
go  and  ask  his  friend  to  send  him  the  money? 
Before  the  Minister  came  in  today  he  said 
he  would  send  them  the  money;  that  he  was 
just  waiting  for  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  tlie  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eighth  order, 
committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Reuter  in  the  chair. 


CARE  AND  PROVISION  OF  ANIMALS 
FOR  RESEARCH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  194,  An  Act 
respecting  the  care  and  provision  of  animals 
for  research. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
did  deal  with  an  amendment  to  section  22, 
subsection  (1),  which  was  disposed  of.  We 
are  now  up  to  section  22,  subsection  (2). 
I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  had 
a  motion  to  amend  that. 


Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  subsections  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8)  and  (9)  of  section  21  of  the  bill  be 
renumbered  to  subsections  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6), 
(7),  (8),  (9)  and  (10),  and  that  the  section  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection  (2): 

All  persons  qualified  by  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  to  act  as  inspectors  within 
the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
1955,  shall  be  ex-oficio  inspectors  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Mr.  Ben  moves  that  sub- 
sections (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8)  and  (9) 
of  section  21  of  the  bill— I  am  sure  he  means 
22  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Ben:  Yes,   I  am  sorry;   yes,  it  is  22. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —of  the  bill  be  renumbered 

as   subsections   (3),   (4),   (5),   (6),   (7),   (8),  (9) 

and  (10),  and  that  the  section  be  amended  by 

adding  thereto  the  following  subsection  (2): 

All    persons    qualified    by    the    Ontario 

Humane  Societ>'  to  act  as  inspectors  within 

the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 

1955  shall  be  ex-oficio  inspectors  for  the 

purposes  of  this  Act. 

Yes,  I  think  probably  the  motion  is  in  order. 
The  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  this  for  very  long  except  to  say 
that  if  the  Minister  does  not  permit  this 
amendment,  I  think  the  people  are  going  to 
be  correct  in  their  assumption  that  this  Min- 
ister has  just  a  supreme  dislike  for  the  On- 
tario Humane  Society,  and  many  of  its 
officials.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  only  sure 
of  that,  but  I  am  becoming  a  little  exasper- 
ated. There  is  no  sense  in  moving  all  these 
amendments  to  try  to  polish  up  the  Minister's 
legislation  if  he  is  not  going  to  accept 
them;  and  if  he  is  not  going  to  accept  them 
we  will  just  have  to  stop  moving  amendments 
to  his  legislation. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Good.  Accept  the  challenge. 

An  hon.  member:  Then  they  will  be 
sorry. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  then  they  will  be  sorry. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
will  not  have  all  that  help. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  anybody  ever 
draws  an  editorial  caricature  of  the  Minister 
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as  it  affects  this  legislation,  it  is  certainly  not 
going  to  show  this  hon.  Minister  as  the  best 
friend  of  a  man's  best  friend. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  It  will 
be  man  bites  dog. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  it  is 
going  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Man's  best  friend  is 
still  man. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  know,  vv^e  are  starting  to  lose 
a  little  faith  in  this  Minister  and  his  state- 
ments that  he  is  trying  to  be  fair  and  above 
board  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  interests  here. 
We  have  made  amendments  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  nothing  but  reasonable. 
We  have  not  had  amendments  that  one  could 
classify  as  being  far-fetched  or  simply 
designed  to  embarrass  the  Minister  because 
we  all  feel  sorry  for  the  embarrassment  he 
has  caused  himself.  We  are  trying  to  extri- 
cate him  from  some  of  this  embarrassment. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  We 
need  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  people. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  they  had  such  legislation  I 
guess  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  be 
the  first  one  they  would  shut  up.  At  any 
rate,  all  we  are  asking  is  that  the  humane 
society— which,  in  essence,  has  carried  out 
a  function  of  the  people  of  this  province 
which  the  government  ought  to  have  been 
carrying  out  for  the  last  50  or  60  years- 
continue  to  operate.  It  is  always  private 
associations  that  show  the  government  the 
way,  yet  this  government  in  25  years,  has 
been  nothing  but  miserly  toward  the  humane 
society.  When  we  were  in  committee  this 
Minister  got  up— as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
not  get  up  to  the  microphone  but  he  got  up 
where  he  was  sitting— and  made  a  statement 
that  this  government  had  made  certain  grants 
to  the  Ontario  Humane  Society. 

It  was  pointed  out,  I  think,  by  the  member 
for  High  Park,  that  the  money  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  saves  on  the  blood  that  is 
donated  to  it  by  the  Toronto  Humane  Society, 
more  than  covers  any  grant  that  this  gov- 
ernment made  to  the  humane  society.  There- 
fore, this  government  cannot  say  that  it  has 
been  supporting  the  humane  movement  in 
this  province.  We  feel  that  this  amendment 
will  maintain  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  but  permit  it  to 
operate  in  the  future  witliin  fields  not  covered 
by  this  legislation.  We  are  asking  that  the 
^lini.ster  rise  and  indicate  his  agreement  with 


this  amendment  and  thereby  perhaps  induce 
his  colleagues  to  support  him. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask,  if  I  might 
through  you,  the  hon.  member  who  has 
moved  this  amendment,  for  some  clarification 
so  diat  I  can  be  sure,  before  I  speak.  Does 
he  envisage  an  ex-officio  inspector  as  an 
inspector  who  has  precisely  the  same  powers 
as  the  inspectors  who  are  appointed  by  the 
government?  Or  would  they  be  more  in  the 
role  of  supervisors;  being  able  to  come  in 
and  see  what  is  going  on  to  see  if  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  being  lived  up  to? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  hon. 
member,  I  had  envisioned  an  ofiBcial,  an 
inspector  of  the  humane  society,  having  the 
same  powers  as  an  inspector  appointed  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I,  just  by  way  of 
clarification,  Mr.  Chairman,  indicate  to  you 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  move  an  amend- 
ment which  I  presume  was  going  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  same  objective.  I  was  going  to 
do  it  as  a  new  subsection  (10). 

Mr.  Ben:  Let  me  hear  it  and  I  may  draw 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  amendment— if  I  may 
just  put  it  on  the  record— which  I  was  going 
to  move  was  that:  "Facilities  in  which  ani- 
mals are  kept  before,  while  and  after  being 
used  in  research,  be  open  to  unannounced 
inspection  at  reasonable  hours  by  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  Humane  Soci- 
ety for  inspection  of  housing  and  care  aspects 
only." 

That  is  somewhat  different  because  I  as- 
sume from  the  explanation  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  has  given,  that  he  wants  those 
who  are  inspectors  under  The  SPCA  Act  to 
have  the  full  powers  of  inspectors  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Ben:  Could  the  hon.  member  move  a 
further  amendment  to  my  amendment  which 
would  restrict  the  activities  of  the  humane 
society  inspectors  to  the  care  of  the  animals 
as  suggested  in  his  amendment?  It  would 
cover  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  quite 
frankly— let  me  speak  to  the  point.  The  hu- 
mane society  has  got  into  some  difficulty  for 
the  alleged  abuse  of  its  inspection  powers. 
Indeed,  this  is  something  which  has  the  Min- 
ister so  aroused  that  it  was  one  of  the  great 
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motivations  in  terms  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  humane  society,  and  perhaps  the  initial 
bringing  in  of  this  whole  bill.  At  least  his 
testimony,  or  his  comments,  before  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  agriculture  seem  to  confirm 
this  to  be  the  case. 

I  have  some  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  this  tense  situation  if  you  give  full 
inspection  powers  to  the  inspectors  of  the 
humane  society.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  really  want  full  inspection  powers. 
I  think  that  the  full  inspection  powers  should 
rest  with  the  government  inspectors  that  are 
appointed. 

However,  the  reason  why  I  make  this  point, 
and  the  reason  why  I  was  going  to  move  an 
amendment  embodying  it,  was  that  I  think 
that  there  is  every  justification,  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  of  the  humane  society,  to  con- 
tinue to  give  them  this  opportunity  to  oversee 
the  inspection.  The  record  of  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society— indeed,  let  us  not  restrict 
this  to  the  Ontario  Humane  Society,  of  all 
humane  societies— in  my  view,  has  been  an 
extremely  creditable  one. 

They  have  been  the  watchdogs  down 
through  the  years,  on  the  question  of  animal 
welfare.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  humane 
society— and  if  you  wish  to  put  it  this  way, 
the  extra-sensitivity  of  people  in  the  humane 
society,  with  regard  to  the  abuse  of  animals 
—I  think  society  as  a  whole  is  rather  callous 
in  different  ways,  and  would  have  tolerated 
the  continuance  of  abuses  for  years.  The 
humane  societies  have  performed  a  role,  for 
which  they  should  be  given  full  credit,  in 
terms  of  civilizing  society  and  making  them 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  imposing  cruelty  and  unnecessary 
pain  and  suffering  upon  animals  who  are 
defenceless. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to 
continue  this  kind  of  role  without  any  inhibi- 
tions. I  would  not  like  to  see  the  society  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  of  the  inspection  powers; 
because,  let  me  remind  the  House,  the  hu- 
mane societies  themselves  are  sensitive  enough 
about  the  public  reaction  of  the  abuse  of  their 
inspection  powers  that  they  have  made  a 
proposal  regarding  them  to  the  Attorney 
General  some  months  ago.  It  mystifies  me 
as  to  why  this  government  cannot  act  in 
eight  or  ten  weeks'  time,  and  implement  such 
a  good  recommendation  in  this  legislation. 

They  have  proposed  that  the  inspectors  of 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society  shall  be  made 
subject  to  an  independent  board,  if  I  may 
call  it  such  for  the  moment,  to  which  they 
would  have  one  appointee.    The  government 


would  have  one  appointee,  and  there  would 
be  a  neutral  chairman.  In  this  way  the  super- 
vision of  the  exercise  of  the  inspectors'  powers 
would  be  taken  to  this  independent  board- 
out  from  the  government,  out  from  the  hu- 
mane society;  and  thereby,  perhaps,  we  could 
defuse  this  highly  tense  and  emotionalized 
situation. 

I  repeat— the  humane  society  has  asked  for 
that,  and  therefore  my  guess  is  that  the 
humane  society  is  not  desirous  of  being  given 
full  inspection  powers.  But  I  come  back  to 
my  basic  point,  I  think  they  should  be  given 
rights  to  go  in— particularly  if  it  is  in  relation 
only  to  the  inspection  of  housing  and  care 
aspects. 

I  was  interested— if  I  may  continue  the 
documentation  of  the  cases  as  to  why  this 
is  needed,  Mr.  Chairman— in  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Rowsell  before  the  committee,  when  he 
said  that  they  have  made  a  study  of  various 
research  and  hospital  laboratories  across  this 
country.  In  order  to  avoid  embarrassment  and 
public  aversion  to  any  given  institution,  they 
have  not  identified  their  report  with  a  par- 
ticular institution.  But  they  have  approached 
institutions  and,  in  many  instances,  succeeded 
in  having  them  correct  and  update  the  condi- 
tions  in   their  laboratories. 

In  .  short  what  Dr.  Rowsell  was  saying  is 
that,  in  many  of  these  research  labs,  con- 
ditions are  not  defensible,  conditions  are  not 
adequate. 

One  further  thing— as  a  layman  trying  to 
sort  out  the  emotional  cross  currents  on  this 
whole  issue— I  became  persuaded  that  in  cer- 
tain instances— and  I  will  not  identify  them— 
with  the  establishment  of  an  animal  care 
committee,  a  supervising  committee  for  the 
authorization  of  animal  experiments,  every 
possible  precaution  was  being  taken. 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  some  instances,  for 
which  I  have  the  full  details,  this  is  the 
case.  But  there  are  always  opportimities,  and 
there  are  always  occasions  and  instances— and 
Dr.  Rowsell  confirmed  this— where  conditions 
are  not   defensible. 

They  have  to  be  updated,  and  because  of 
Dr.  Rowsell's  report,  and  confidential  discus- 
sions with  them,  they  have  updated  them. 

In  short,  inevitably  in  the  implementation 
of  this  Act,  there  will  always  be  the  possibility 
of  a  lapse;  just  as  there  is  often  need  to  have 
policemen  watching  over  policemen,  so  there 
is  need  for  inspectors  watching  over  inspectors, 
to  make  certain  that  the  complete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Act  is  being  fulfilled. 

The  body  whose  record  qualifies  it  for 
this  role  is  the  Ontario  Humane  Societv.  And 
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the  clincher,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  that 
we  have  had  people  like  Dr.  Sinclair,  from 
Queen's  University,  saying  frankly  they  have 
no  objections  at  all.  Indeed  they  invited  this 
double  check,  saying  their  labs  are  open  for 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society— or  indeed  any- 
body else  in  the  public  who  does  not  create 
undue  interference  with  their  activities— to 
examine,  or  satisfy  themselves,  that  all  of  the 
necessary  regulations  are  being  implemented. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member,  as  advanced,  is  a  good  one: 
That  the  humane  society  inspectors  should  be 
involved.  But  I  would  like  to  move  a  sub- 
amendment,  and  I  shall  leave  to  you  the 
co-ordination  of  his  wording  with  mine.  It 
should  be  amended  to  indicate  that  the  role 
of  the  humane  society  inspectors  is  "for  the 
inspection  of  housing  and  care  aspects  only". 
We  must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  giving  them 
any  power  to  intervene  in  decisions  with 
regard  to  research  labs,  or  the  experiments 
that  are  taking  place  in  them. 

Tom  Hughes,  of  the  humane  society,  ad- 
mitted, quite  frankly,  after  years  of  experience 
in  this  field  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
competent  to  judge  certain  aspects  of  the 
actual  experimentation.  You  must  have  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field,  and  on  the  committees 
that  have  been  established  in  each  lab,  to 
exercise  judgment  in  that  connection. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  get  the 
humane  society  inspectors  involved  at  this 
level.  I  will  move  a  sub-amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  indicate  how  the 
latter  part  of  it  can  be  integrated— to  restrict 
the  involvement  of  the  humane  society  in- 
spectors to  that  of  inspection  of  housing  and 
care  aspects  only. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  present  the— 

Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  hon.  member  permit 
me  to  suggest  an  amendment  by  simply 
adding  that:  "The  powers  of  such  ex-officio 
inspectors  shall  extend  only  to  the  housing  and 
care  aspects  of  the  animals,  prior  to,  or  fol- 
lowing the  experiments"— I  mean  "during  ex- 
periments." If  I  may  speak  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Sinclair  had  expressed  his 
feelings  that  the  laboratories  would  not 
object  to  the  humane  society  making  inspec- 
tions of  their  facilities.  And  this  was  substan- 
tiated, not  only  by  Dr.  Rowsell,  but  Dr. 
Bigelow,  and  Dr.  Chute,  and  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Hume  of  the  humane  society  stated  that 


they  had  never  been   refused  permission  to 
inspect  these  facilities. 

Therefore,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  Min- 
ister should  object.  But  what  disturbs  me, 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected,  is  that  I  got  the 
impression  that  these  eminent  gentlemen  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  thought  that  the  experi- 
ment aspect  of  it  should  be  subjected  to  in- 
spection and  interpretation  by  the  humane 
society. 

I  have  also  got  the  distinct  impression  that 
both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hume  expressed 
the  thought  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  power  to  inspect  only— as  the  member  has 
quoted— the  care  and  housing  aspect  of  the 
animals,  and  that  they  would  in  no  way 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  experiments,  or 
ask  permission  to  go  into  the  laboratories  to 
observe  the  experiments.  They  were  willing 
that  their  powers  be  restricted  to  the  care 
or  husbandry  aspect  of  the  animals. 

And,  in  the  hope  tliat  the  Minister  appre- 
ciates the  views  of  both  of  the  medical  men 
I  have  mentioned  and  the  humane  society 
people,  I  hope  that  he  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  the  sub-amendment,  which  would 
permit  humane  society  inspectors  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  care  of  these  animals 
only  insofar  as  their  housing  and  care  before, 
and  after  the  experiments,  is  concerned.  They 
are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  laboratories. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  rise  to  support,  very  briefly,  this 
amendment.  I  had  some  personal  contact 
here.  I  made  a  point  of  specifically  asking 
the  deans  if  they  had  any  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  humane  society  being  given  this 
power.  Each  and  every  one  said  no,  they 
did  not.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  although 
the  Minister  may  have  been  able  to  back  up 
his  previous  adamancy,  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son attitudes,  with  some  semblance  of  support 
from  the  other  side,  here  is  something  which 
is  wanted  by  the  humane  societ>'. 

It  is  certainly  wanted  by  the  public.  It  is 
not  objected  to  by  the  medical  schools,  and 
the  Minister,  in  refusing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment in  committee— and  if  he  refuses  to 
accept  it  again  here— is  just  showing  a  com- 
pletely unreasonable  attitude,  a  desire  to 
punish  the  humane  society.  He  is  displaying 
an  unwillingness  to  compromise,  which  is  go- 
ing to  completely  discredit  him  and  this  legis- 
lation. And  I  strongly  urge  that  he  accept 
this  amendment  and  the  sub-amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  add  just  a  footnote, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  why  I  hope  the  Minister 
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will  accept  this  amendment?  As  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  has  indicated,  the 
public  generally  supports  it,  the  humane 
society  wants  it,  and  the  medical  deans  do 
not  object  to  it. 

But  if  he  does  not  accept  the  amendment, 
then  any  strict  interpretation  of  the  Act  surely 
is  going  to  exclude  them  from  being  able  to 
exercise  the  privilege,  which  is  now  willingly 
conceded  to  them  by  the  research  laboratories. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  which  will  rub  salt  in 
the  wounds,  making  a  bad  situation  worse 
than  excluding  the  humane  societies  from  the 
privilege  which  has  been  granted  willingly 
to  them  up  until  now  by  the  research  labora- 
tories, or  by  the  deans  of  the  medical  schools. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  in  the  interest  of 
bringing  a  degree  of  peace  to  these  troubled 
areas,  the  Minister  will  see  his  way  clear 
to  accepting  the  amendment  with  the  sub- 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  might  suggest  to 
the  committee  at  this  point  how  we  might 
combine  the  two  thoughts  and  the  two  dif- 
ferent motions.  The  member  for  Humber's 
motion  reads: 

All  persons  qualified  by  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  to  act  as  inspectors  within 
the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
1955  shall  be  ex-officio  inspectors  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  but  such  ex-officio 
inspectors  shall  be  limited  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  research  facilities. 

Which  I  think  is  the  intent  of  this  motion, 
it  is  not? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  you  are  going  farther  than 
we  would  hope  for.  It  is  only  inspection  of 
the  housing  and  care  aspect  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Only  to  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Housing  and  care  aspects 
of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for 
the  Ontario  Humane  Society  to  be  appointed 
ombudsman  for  the  dogs  and  cats  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  these  amendments  with  great  interest 
and  with  great  concern.  Yesterday,  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber  talked  about  the  neces- 
sity of  having  qualified  university  graduates 
as  inspectors  under  this  Act.    Today  he  sug- 


gests that  the  humane  society  inspectors 
enforce  this  Act.  I  cannot  find  too  much 
relevancy  in  those  two  statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  much  consistency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  suggests— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  consistent,  because 
I  did  not  support  his  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Today  he  condemns  our 
government  for  having  allowed  the  humane 
society,  or  caused  the  humane  society  over 
the  last  25  years— and  I  suppose  it  goes  much 
beyond  that,  it  goes  back  to  the  inception  of 
the  humane  society,  which  I  believe  goes  back 
over  a  century— to  provide  its  own  inspections. 

Now,  when  we  have  offered,  by  this  legis- 
lation, to  provide  that  inspection  at  public 
expense,  he  says:  "Let  the  humane  society 
carry  on  the  inspection."  Where  is  the  con- 
sistency in  that  argument? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
It  is  right  there,  if  the  Minister  will  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  all  right,  that  is 
a  debatable  point.  But  in  my  opinion  there 
are  two  inconsistencies  right  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  the  leader  of 
the    Opposition   may    say   "nonsense"    if   he 
wants- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  certainly  will. 
Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Go  ahead  and  say  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  should  stick  with 
the  more  reasonable  attitude  he  had  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  point  that  has  been 

raised,  in  my  opinion- 
Mr.  Nixon:  "Stonewall"  is  a  good  name  for 

the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  if  the  member 
wants  to  get  up  and  make  a  speech,  let  him. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  got  very  upset  because  I  inter- 
jected and  called  him  "Stonewall".  He  was 
already  called  that  this  afternoon,  and  it 
reflects  specifically  his  attitude. 

Here,  a  reasonable  amendment  is  put  for- 
ward. Certainly  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
proposed  an  amendment  yesterday  which 
would  have  called  for  university  training  for 
inspectors.  The  Minister  did  not  accept  this. 
Members  must  recall  we  voted  against  the 
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bill,  but  we  are  still  trying  to  make  this  a 
good  bill  in  spite  of  the  Minister's  attitude. 
Surely  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  discussion 
on  the  amendment  that  is  supported  on  this 
side,  the  Minister  should  give  it  some  careful 
consideration  and  not  treat  this  like  a 
retarded  Grade  10  English  student. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  unparlia- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  things  that  he  said 
in  the  development  of  this  bill,  and  the 
improvement  of  this  bill,  that  will  allow  us  to 
improve  it— and  still  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  one  who  would  admit  more  quickly  than 
I,  that  I  do  not  have  the  great  use  of  the 
King's  English  that  I  would  like  to  have— 
and  I  frankly  confess  that.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  found 
that  out  and  has  pointed  it  out  to  the  public 
through  this  debate. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  moved,  in  their  effect, 
would  be  ones  that  we  would  all  like  to  sup- 
port. Might  I  suggest  this  to  you,  that  not 
once,  when  the  deans  were  asked  if  they 
would  accept  inspection  by  the  humane 
society,  did  they  say  that  they  would  accept 
humane  society  inspection.  They  said  they 
would  accept  inspection— inspection,  under  the 
regulations  of  this  Act  and  the  legislation— by 
whomever  were  appointed  as  qualified  in- 
spectors by  the  government. 

They  did  say,  on  several  occasions— cer- 
tainly in  my  hearing  as  well,  as  in  the  com- 
mittee's hearing— that  they  would  welcome,  as 
they  do  now,  visits  from  the  humane  society. 
But  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  visits 
and  unannounced  inspections  by  the  humane 
society. 

Now  then,  we  were  addressed  before  the 
committee  by  those  who  have  been  brought 
here  from  the  United  States  supporting  the 
position  of  the  humane  society. 

And  I  think  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee supporting  the  humane  society  posi- 
tion. She  clearly  stated  that  all  inspection 
in  the  United  States  was  provided  by  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The 
humane  societies  do  not  provide  this  inspec- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

It  was  said  to  us,  by  the  humane  society 
itself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 


United  Kingdom  legislation  on  animal  care 
for  research  animals  was  perhaps— up  to  this 
legislation— the  most  profound  of  its  type  in 
the  world.  And  who  provided  the  inspection? 
Government  inspectors  —  appointed  by  the 
Home  OflBce,  and  responsible  to  the  public 
through  the  Home  OfiBce.  The  humane  society 
does  not  provide  that  inspection  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  position  in  Ontario 
then  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
say,  in  this  legislation,  which  has  such 
tremendous  powers,  that  it  should  be  gov- 
ernment-appointed inspectors  who  should 
enforce  this  legislation.  There  will  be  nothing 
in  this  legislation,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation,  which  prohibits,  in  any  way, 
visits  from  the  humane  society  or,  indeed, 
from  anyone  else,  to  the  respective  research 
facilities   throughout  this   province. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  really,  when  one 
talks  about  regulations,  a  far-reaching  effect 
that  we  have  in  this  legislation.  Surely  the 
enforcement  of  those  regulations  must  be 
restricted  to  people  who  are  appointed  by 
the  government,  and  responsible  to  the  public 
through  a  department  and  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

I  feel  it  would  be  quite  iniwise  if  we  were 
to  accept  the  amendments  which  are  pro- 
posed. I  recognize,  I  appreciate,  and  I  wish 
I  could  support  the  amendments  tliat  have 
been  proposed,  because  I  recognize— and  I 
say  this  without  any  reference  to  party 
politics,  which  a  small  "p"— the  political 
significance  of  what  has  been  proposed  in 
these  amendments. 

But,  I  stand  here  as  one  responsible,  not 
only  to  the  research  laboratories,  to  the  teach- 
ing schools,  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
humane  societies,  but  as  one  responsible  to 
this  government  for  the  drafting  of  legislation 
that  I  must  answer  for  before  the  public,  and 
through  whom  these  inspectors  must  answer 
to  the  public.  So  I  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  reject  these  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chainnan,  first  of  all  I  take 
exception  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  what 
I  have  been  moving  before  this  House.  I  had 
moved  an  amendment  to  subsection  (1)  of 
section  22  which  would  hav  e  restricted  inspec- 
tors to  those  who  had  completed  a  course  in 
animal  husbandry  in  a  recognized  school  of 
this  province. 

I  did  not  use  the  phrase,  "university",  as  a 
matter  of  fact.   I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
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that  when  I  first  moved  this  in  committee,  I 
used  the  phrase  "school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity, or  other  recognized  institution".  So,  I  am 
not  talking  about  university  graduates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
suggested  that  we  use  those  who  graduate 
from  our  community  colleges.  If  I  did  not 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  I  believe  the 
people  should  be  graduates  of  these  colleges 
and  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  members 
of  the  humane  societies  as  inspectors,  it  would 
have  been  simple  in  my  previous  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  inspectors  be  either  gradu- 
ates of  recognized  schools  of  animal  care  or 
husbandry,  or  members  of  the  humane  socie- 
ties qualified  under  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Act  or  both,  but  I  did  not.  I  was 
trying  to  obtain  the  highest  standard  possible, 
and  that,  to  me,  was  a  graduate  of  a  school 
in  animal  care  or  husbandry.  The  Minister  re- 
jected that.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  there 
are  other  people  who  have  not  graduated 
from  any  of  these  schools  who  are,  in  liis 
opinion,  just  as  quahfied  to  act  as  inspectors; 
they  would  make  just  as  good  inspectors.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  him.  There  are  always 
people  who  are  not  educated,  who  can  do  a 
job  as  well  as  a  person  who  is  educated  for 
that  particular  calling.  One  might  call  him  a 
self-educated  individualist. 

I  did  not  disagree  in  that  regard,  but  since 
the  Minister  would  not  accept  the  highest 
conceivable  standard  and  expressed  himself  a> 
being  desirous  of  having  as  inspectors  others 
than  those  who  just  graduated  from  schools 
of  animal  care  and  husbandry,  it  was  com- 
pletely consistent,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  to 
suggest  that,  among  this  other  group,  should 
be  people  from  the  Ontario  Humane  Society. 
And  I  so  moved.  For  him  to  suggest  that 
there  was  inconsistency  does  not  become  the 
lion,  gentleman. 

Further,  the  hon.  Minister  mentions  some 
Americans.  The  first  one  who  spoke  to  us  was 
Mr.  Cleveland  Amory,  a  very  well  known 
American  author.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  he  gave  examples  of  where  they 
had  entered  laboratory  facilities  unannounced 
and  found  conditions  deplorable.  This,  not- 
withstanding that  there  are  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
—or  I  should  just  say,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  Chris- 
tine Stevens  left  the  same  impression:  that 
they  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
job  that  the  inspectors  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  doing,  so  that  there 
was  still  a  need  to  have,  as  I  say,  an  ombuds- 
man to  represent  the  animals,  so  to  speak. 


The  hon.  Minister  makes  mention  of  the 
situation  in  Britain.  I  recall  distinctly  more 
than  one  of  the  speakers  who  appeared  before 
us,  speaking  of  the  Littlewood  commission  and 
pointing  out  that  its  recommendations  were 
never  incorporated  into  law.  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
fact,  pointed  out  that  what  they  had  been 
carrying  out  in  Great  Britain  was  a  sort  of 
gentlemen's  agreement.  This  is  what  is  in 
operation  in  Britain,  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
between  the  medical  profession  and  the 
humane  movement.  They  do  not  use  members 
of  the  humane  society  to  go  in  there  but 
certain  people  who  are  not  connected  with 
either.  We  do  not  have  that  here;  we  do  not 
have  unattached  persons  going  in. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  there  should  be  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  humane 
society,  representatives  of  the  experimentation 
people,  and  of  a  third  neutral  party. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  we  need,  but  I  think 
it  does  not  do  credit  to  the  hon.  Minister  to 
get  up  here  and  talk  about  inconsistency,  to 
talk  about  what  goes  on  in  Britain,  to  talk 
about  the  statements  made  by  the  people  who 
were  here  from  the  United  States,  when  in 
fact  what  these  people  said  in  no  way  sup- 
ports the  position  taken  by  the  hon.  Minister. 
So  we  do  wish  he  would  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  should  read  this 
motion  before  I  put  it  before  the  committee. 
Do  I  understand  that  if  the  motion  is  altered, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber,  he  is  agreeable  to  change  his  motion 
in  this  respect?  All  right. 

All  persons  qualified  by  the  Ontario  Hu- 
mane Society  to  act  as  inspectors  within 
the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
1955,  shall  be  ex-officio  inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  but  such  ex-officio  in- 
spectors shall  be  restricted  only  to  inspection 
of  housing  and  care  facilities  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Ben:   May  I  suggest  this  amendment? 

But  the  powers  of  such  ex-officio  inspec- 
tors shall  extend  only  to  the  care  and  hous- 
ing of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  it  written  we  will  accept  it  at  the 
table. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ben's  amend- 
ment, please  say  "aye."  Those  who  are  op- 
posed  please    say    "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
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Section  22;  are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  section  22? 

Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  any— 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  I  have  one  more  amend- 
ment, but  as  I  say,  I  am  becoming  frustrated. 
If  this  Minister  does  not  smarten  up,  I  am 
going  to  stop— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  long  does  it  take 
you  to  become  fnistrated? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  that 
shp  of  paper  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  section  is  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  an  amendment  to  subsec- 
tion (9)  and  the  amendment  reads  that  I  move 
that  subsection  (9)  of  section  22  of  the  Act, 
be  deleted— on  one  of  those  small  pieces  of 
paper- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ben  moves  that  section 
21  be  amended  by  deleting  therefrom  sub- 
section (9)  of  the  section  22  as  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  will  just  explain  the  amendment 
and  sit  down.  Subsection  (9)  exempts  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  The  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1955.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  should 
pertain  to  the  particular  piece  of  legislation 
we  are  considering.  By  deleting  the  section, 
it  would  leave  a  status  quo,  that  is,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  pertaining  to  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals  would  apply  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ben's  motion,  please  say  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Are  there  any  further  questions,  com- 
ments or  amendments  to  any  other  section 
of  this  bill? 

Bill  194,  as  amended,  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO 

ANIMALS   ACT,    1955 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  74,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Ontario  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1955. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
this  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 


Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Section  2, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  on  section  1? 
The  hon.  member  then,  on  section  2. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  subsection  (2)  of  para- 
graph 12  of  section  2,  I  move  that  that  be 
amended  by  adding,  after  the  word  "ob- 
serves" in  the  first  line,  the  following  words, 
"or  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
there  is"  so  that  the  section  reads  as  follows: 

Where  an  inspector  or  agent  of  the 
society  observes  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  there  is  an  animal  in 
immediate  distress,  he  may  enter  without 
warrant  any  premises,  building,  or  place 
other  than  a  dwelling  place,  either  by  him- 
self, or  accompanied  by  a  veterinarian,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsections  (3)  and  (5)  and 
(6)  and  (13)  and  (14). 

I  think  that  as  this  legislation  is  presently  be- 
fore us  it  reads  badly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  most  obtuse  and  unworkable.  It  presently 
reads: 

Where  an  inspector  or  agent  of  the 
society  observes  an  animal  in  immediate 
distress  he  may  enter  without  warrant  any 
premises- 
Is  there  not  a  glaring  deficiency  in  this  bill? 
How,  if  the  animal  is  within  any  enclosure 
whatsoever,  can  he  observe  anything?  In  this 
particular,  the  Minister  may  have  made  a 
gratuitous  move  toward  quieting  the  opposi- 
tion and  pouring  a  little  oil  on  the  waters, 
but  this  is  just  not  the  way  to  do  these  things. 
If  your  legislation  is  absurd,  and  patently 
absurd,  on  the  face  of  it,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  either  the  section  ought  not  to  be 
there  at  all,  or  that  you  should  accept  and 
consider  positively  the  amendment  that  we 
have  produced. 

There  are  circumstances,  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  subsection  (1)  is 
eminently  proper,  and  I  would  have  you  note 
that  the  clause  with  respect  to  exempting  and 
excepting  the  dwelling  house  from  the  legis- 
lation remains.  A  person's  dwelling  house 
may  not  be  entered  without  the  procedure  of 
a  warrant,  but  there  are  many  other  circum- 
stances in  which  an  animal  is  in  dire  and 
immediate  distress  and  which  I  think  that 
humanity  and  any  degree  of  humaneness 
would  require  that  an  immediate  response 
be  made  by  the  person  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  bill  to  attend  upon  it  imme- 
diately.   To    do    anything    other    than    that 
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would  be  to  condone,  and  in  effect  to  recon- 
firm, the  very  distress  that  he  is  there,  and 
appointed  as  an  authority,  to  mitigate. 

This  is  true  in  many  areas,  even  of  the 
relationship  of  private  persons  in  the  criminal 
realm.  Where  an  individual  citizen  sees  an 
act  being  committed  which  is  of  an  indict- 
able nature,  which  goes  beyond  a  form  of 
secondary  offence— in  the  nature  more  of  a 
felony— then  that  individual  need  not  be  a 
police  officer  or  anything  other  than  a  good 
citizen  to  effect  arrest  on  the  spot,  to  ter- 
minate and  bring  to  a  close  acts  of  that 
peculiar  penal  nature. 

Then  there  are  realms  in  which  police 
officers  or  duly  appointed  individuals  may 
without  warrant,  because  of  the  emergency 
situation  they  face,  be  obliged  to  step  in  and 
to  take  action  and  to  preclude  or  foreclose 
a  particular  condition  continuing  to  take 
place. 

Then  there  is  the  third  realm  in  which  a 
warrant— because  the  matter  is  not  that  over- 
whelming or  pressing— that  it  is  felt  that  a 
search  warrant  is  a  vital  and  necessary  docu- 
ment. That  is  so.  We  have  retained  it 
vis-d-vis  the  animals  in  a  person's  castle,  his 
home.  We  have  suggested  that  only  in  the 
event  of  an  extremely  crucial  and  pressing 
circumstance  will  an  inspector  of  the  society 
be  permitted,  without  a  warrant,  to  alleviate 
the  distress  to  the  animal.  I  think  that  the 
section  amended,  or  as  we  are  calling  for  it, 
commends  itself  to  the  Minister's  humani- 
tarian sense  and  to  a  great  need  which  is 
not  presently  provided  for. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  comment? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  actually 
reverses  the  intent  of  tlie  Act  as  expressed  in 
section  2,  subsections  (12)  and  (13).  It  will 
be  noted,  I  think,  from  the  bill  which  the 
members  have  before  them,  subsection  (2)  is 
an  amendment  which  we  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  added  to  the  Act.  The  inspector, 
where  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  belief,  is 
required  to  have  the  warrant  and  the  situa- 
tion which  we  were  attempting  to  cure  is  the 
situation  where  the  inspector  is  the  only 
judge  of  what  are  reasonable  grounds. 

Reasonable  grounds  could  be  an  anony- 
mous complaint,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
If  the  inspector  was  the  judge  of  it  himself, 
he  would  go  in  under  any  circumstances  and 
the  situation  would  remain  as  it  was  before 
this    amending   bill    was    produced.    We    do 


provide  that  where  the  inspector  has  reason- 
able grounds,  he  goes  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  satisfies  him  that  those  grounds  are 
reasonable  which  is  the  normal  procedure  for 
some  assessment  other  than  his  own  judge- 
ment of  what  are  reasonable  grounds. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Would 
the  Attorney  General  care  to  estimate  what 
the  time  lapse  would  be  between  finding  this 
condition  existing  and  the  obtaining  of  any 
warrant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This,  I  would  admit  at 
once,  would  vary  from  place  to  place,  case 
to  case,  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  would  take  hours  anyhow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  no.  I  think  it 
might  go  anywhere  from  15  minutes  to  an 
hour,  or  a  couple  of  hours,  possibly,  in  the 
area  of  northern  Ontario  it  would  take 
longer. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Fifteen 
minutes  would  mean  he  would  have  his  own 
captive  justice  of  the  peace  on  top  of  the 


Mr.  Lawlor:  He  would  have  him  in  the 
rumble  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  there  are  some 
900  odd  justices  of  the  peace,  I  will  admit— 

Mr.  Singer:  All  following  inspectors  of  the 
humane  society  around  ready  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  According  to  McRuer  about 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  defunct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  it  would  take  no 
longer  than  perhaps  it  would  take  in  the  case 
of  a  child  being  abused. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  might  take  as  long  as  it 
does  to  get  bail  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that,  perhaps  in  the  area  behind  the 
city  in  which  I  live,  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  northern  Ontario,  it  might  take  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  How  many 
hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  gentlemen  do  not 
know  the  north  country  as  well  as  I  do. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  quite  accessible. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  In  Thunder  Bay  how  long 
would  it  take? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nobody  is  cruel  to 
animals  up  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  still  looking  for  that 
wandering  justice  of  the  peace  for  Toronto 
west.  He  cruises  along  401  granting  bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  theory  of  this 
amendment,  the  principle  of  this  amendment, 
is  that  tlie  inspector  may  exercise  his  own 
judgement  on  what  he  considers  his  own 
grounds;  go  in  and  take  this  action  which 
he  can  only  take  where  he  sees  the  animal 
in  distress.  Where  there  are  reasonable 
grounds,  as  we  have  said,  there  should  be 
a  justice  of  the  peace  with  the  information 
taken  before  him.  Then  I  would  point  out 
that  in  the  following  subsection  (13)  there  is 
a  remedy  which  the  inspector  can  take,  in 
that  he  may  go  to  tlie  owner  and  order  him 
to  take  such  action  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inspector  or  agent  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
animal  of  its  distress,  or  have  the  animal 
examined.  So  he  has  a  wide  authority  there 
to  relieve  the  distress.  He  is  there  on  the 
scene,  he  finds  the  owner,  and  he  has  the 
distress  relieved.  He  orders  him  to  relieve  it- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Suppose  the  owner  has  ducked 
around  the  corner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  So  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
to  the  amendment?  Does  not  the  Attorney 
General  feel  that  the  wording  of  this  clause 
itself  is— yes,  as  my  colleague  uses  the 
word— "ridiculous"? 

Where   an  inspector   or  agent   observes 
an  animal  in  distress. 

In  how  many  circumstances  do  you  think 
an  animal  in  distress  is  going  to  be  rescued 
because  of  visible  observance  of  this  distress? 

Is  he  not  always  behind  some  kind  of 
enclosure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  pick  out  a  good 
many  circumstances:  Animals  out  in  the 
field  where  there  is  no  feed,  or  an  animal 
that  shows  the  results  of  having  been  beaten 
or  is  sujffering  from  wounds  that  have  not 
been  attended  to,  or  has  wounds  open  to 
flies  or  maggots  and  is  not  being  cared  for. 

There  are  many  situations  and  that  is  the 
situation  he  would  at  once  attend  to. 

As  for  the  animal  that  is  inside— if  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing,  from  the 
bellowing,  that  the  animal  is  in  distress,  he 
can  find  the  owner  and  say,  "I  have  grounds 


to   belie\e   that   animal   is   in  distress   and   I 
want  you  to  correct  it  at  once  and  stop  it." 
So  I  think  we  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
amendment  completely  and  it  really  repre- 
sents the  thrust  of  the  argument  that  I  put 
forward  on  second  reading.  I  drew  a  paral- 
lel between  the  powers  of  the  peace  officer 
and  the  powers  previously  given  to  inspectors, 
and  now  the  Attorney  General  wants  to 
reverse  this. 

I  think  the  points  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  are  abundantly  valid.  If 
an  animal  is  heard  to  be  howling  or  in  pain, 
the  inspector  comes  up,  and  unless  he  can 
see  the  animal  actually  being  mistreated  no 
matter  what  he  hears,  that  is  not  enough—. 

Surely  the  test  should  be  "reasonable 
cause",  as  it  now  applies  generally  to  the 
actions  of  peace  officers.  It  can  be  questioned 
in  the  courts  in  the  event  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  and  there  is  a  civil  action 
available  for  damages,  if  the  police  officer 
has  acted  improperly.  It  puzzles  me  as  to 
why  the  Attorney  General  now  goes  so  far. 
He  can  gloss  over  as  often  as  he  wants  how 
easy  it  is— or  attempt  to  gloss  over— how  easy 
it  is  to  find  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  it 
is  easy  to  find  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Look  at  subsection  (13). 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  know,  and  then  he  warns 
him  and  then  the  extent  of  the  warning  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  orders  him— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  all  right,  he  orders  him. 
He  says  "stop  it"  if  he  can  find  the  offenders. 
If  the  fellow  bothers  to  answer  the  door;  if 
the  fellow  does  not  kick  him  off  his  land 
because  at  that  point  he  is  trespassing;  if  he 
has  got  anybody  to  warn.  He  has  got  no 
right,  really,  even  to  enter  upon  the  premises 
to  give  the  warning. 

So  the  whole  thing  is  just  an  exercise  in 
frustration,  the  inspector  has  to  see  some- 
thing actually  happening.  Suppose  he  hears 
it  but  does  not  see  it— suppose  he  hears  an 
animal  howling  in  pain  and  then  he  attempts 
to  find  the  person  who  is  causing  the  pain 
and  the  person  does  not  answer  the  door  or 
open  the  barn,  then  what  happens?  Then  he 
goes  off  on  his  search  for  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  goodness  knows  where  the  justice 
of  the  peace  is  going  to  be  or  if  he  can  be 
found. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Or  what 
happens  to  the  animal  in  the  meantime! 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  what  happens  to  the  animal 
in  the  meantime?  I  just  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  sense  at  all.  When  we  discussed  this  on 
second  reading,  Mr.  Chairaian,  you  will  recall 
I  asked  the  Attorney  General  how  many  in- 
stances he  had  where  the  previous  power 
was  abused  and  the  Attorney  General  said 
there  were  some  but  he  could  not  name  any. 

At  that  point  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  said  he  had  quite  a  list  of  them.  I 
would  like  to  know  within  the  last  12-month 
period,  for  instance,  how  many  occasions 
there  have  been  when  the  previous  system 
has  caused  some  hardship  to  someone?  How 
many  legitimate  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived either  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  or  the  Attorney  General?  In  other 
words,  what  evil  are  we  trying  to  eliminate 
with  this  statute?  Ha^e  there  been  any  legiti- 
mate complaints?  How  many  in  the  last  12- 
month  period?  If  there  have  been  legitimate 
complaints,  how  many  of  them  were  fol- 
lowed up  either  by  prosecution  for  abuse  of 
powers  or  by  civil  action  for  damages?  Can 
either  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
or  the  Attorney  General  answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were 
good  enough  to  ask  before  I  spoke  before  if 
anyone  wanted  to  speak.  There  were  no 
offers  so  I  spoke.  Now  I  have  not  got  any 
statistics  for  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  and  you  did  not  have  any 
on  second  reading  either.  Have  you  got  any 
statistics?  Will  they  be  given  to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
se\eral  situations;  I  have  a  great  many.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  because  I  can  list  them  chapter  and 
\'erse.    I  gave— 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  think  that  we  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  gave  one  illustration 
of  it  the  last  time  before  the  committee  on 
agriculture,  when  this  bill  was  being  dis- 
cussed. It  was  said  at  that  time  that  I  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  humane  society 
inspector.  I  did  not,  and  I  can  tell  you  why 
I  did  not.  In  the  instance  to  which  I  referred, 
the  humane  society  inspector  called  the  vet- 
erinarian and  gave  the  farmer  the  opportunity, 
or  I  should  say  the  ultimatum,  to  be  there 
in  20  minutes.  The  farmer  had  to  clean  up 
his  milking  equipment  in  the  bam  and  get 
it  put  away,  get  in  his  car  and  drive  about  ten 


miles  to  the  farm  where  the  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  distress. 

By  the  time  he  got  there  the  veterinarian 
had  advised  the  humane  society  office  that  it 
was  just  an  animal  having  her  calf  in  the 
normal  function  and  in  fact  by  the  time  the 
farmer  arrived,  the  calf  at  that  time  was  up 
nursing  at  its  mother.  The  humane  society 
officer  had  left,  and  did  not  leave  his  name, 
either  with  the  farmer  who  owned  the  cattle 
or  with  the  farmer  who  owned  the  farm  nor, 
I  understand,  with  the  veterinarian  who  had 
been  called. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  there  is  one  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  all  right.  That 
happened  in  1965.  That  happened  in  1965. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  asked  you  in  the  last 
year  how  many  instances  took  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  cannot  tell  you  in  the 
last  year.  I  have  a  few.  I  have  one  right  here 
and  this  is  the  Lome  Wannamaker  case  of 
Bath,  Ontario,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  this 
one  as  an  illustration,  I  will  use  it  as  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  want  to  know  how  many 
there  are  because  you  are  taking  a  pretty 
serious  move  there.  I  think  you  should 
justify  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation, in  my  humble  opinion- 
Mr.  Singer:  Only  if  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  if  anyone,  and  I 
would  suggest  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Order.  One 
sj)eaking  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is 
no  one  in  this  House  who  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  stood  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  stood  and  demanded  justice 
for  all  people  as  has  he.  In  fact,  he  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  this  was  something  we 
should  all  strive  for  very  definitely  and  the 
fact  is  that  his  many  statements  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  he  feels  justice  should  apply 
indeed  to  all  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Then  if  we  take  that 
premise,  I  would  think  he  would  be  the  last 
one  in  the  House  to  object  to  the  fact  that 
if  injustice  has  been  done  to  anyone,  that  he 
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would  not  be  the  one  to  stand  up  and  ques- 
tion it. 

An.  hon.  member:  Not  very  consistent! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  no.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent today.  That  is  something  else.  It  does 
not  apply.  It  does  not  apply.  Mr.  Wanna- 
maker's  farm  near  Bath  was  raided  by  a 
humane  society  inspector  in  late  March  or 
early  April  of  this  year.  He  was  away  from 
home  at  the  time  and  upon  returning  met 
a  truck  load  of  cattle  on  the  road  which  he 
subsequently  learned  were  his  own  animals. 

These  animals  were  removed  to  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  shelter  in  Belleville  where 
they  remained  for  two  weeks.  One  of  the 
animals  died  on  the  premises  during  calving. 
Mr.  Wannamaker  was  subsequently  charged 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  arraigned  in  court 
and  the  charges  dismissed.  He  was  submitted 
a  bill  for  services  from  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society  for  a  total  of  $750  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay  and  the  cattle  were  sold  by 
auction  on  the  humane  society  premises.  A 
total  of  $3,790  was  realized  for  the  animals 
and  after  the  charges  were  deducted  from 
tiiis  he  was  eventually  refunded  the  amount 
of  $3,000. 

A  breakdown  of  the  charges  are  as  fol- 
lows and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would 
be  interested  in  this:  Xhe  services  of  a  pick- 
up truck,  $25;  mileage  and  time  charges 
which  I  assume  must  be  for  the  humane 
society  officer,  $25;  trucking  fees  to  the  shel- 
ter, $60;  auction  selling  charges,  $90;  board- 
ing charges— 19  cattle  at  $2  per  day,  that  is 
at  the  rate  of  $730  per  year  per  animal— for 
two  weeks,  the  total  cost,  $750. 

These  cattle  must  have  been— in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  the  animals  and  who 
observed  them— in  reasonably  good  condition, 
because  at  the  auction  sale,  two  weeks  after 
their  seizure,  they  sold  as  follows:  the  13 
cows  from  a  top  price  of  $290  to  a  low  of 
$207,  and  an  average  of  $245— there  were 
13  cows,  three  yearlings,  one  bull  and  two 
calves— and  the  total  returns  from  the  auction 
sale,  as  I  mentioned,  were  $3,790. 

Mr.  Wannamaker  incurred  $621  in  legal 
fees  in  an  effort  to  defend  himself.  He 
attempted  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  moneys 
levied  against  him  inasmuch  as  the  charges 
were  dismissed,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  So 
his  total  out-of-pocket  expenses  were:  in 
legal  fees,  $621;  in  charges  by  the  humane 
society  for  services  they  provided  him,  $750, 
making  a  total  of  $1,371;  and  that  is  not  to 
say  anything  about  the  loss  in  income  from 


his  herd  of  cows,  and  it  is  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  embarrassment  and  the  harassment 
which  was,  naturally,  directed  to  him  as  a 
result  of  this  action  in  a  rural  community 
which  is  a  very  important  matter.  Now,  if 
this  kind  of  thing  is  thrown  out  of  court— it 
is  a  very  serious  thing  we  should  have 
such  unfortunate  happenings  as  this  in  rural 
Ontario.  This  is  an  illustration.  There  are 
many,  many  others. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  has  given  us  one 
instance,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  he  recites 
them  insofar  as  Wannamaker  is  concerned,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Minister  that  Wanna- 
maker may  have  suffered  a  serious  injustice. 
But  he  had  remedies  in  the  court  and— appa- 
rently, I  did  not  hear  any  reference  to  this— 
he  had  remedies  to  sue  for  false  arrest  or  for 
malicious  prosecution  and  I  would  think  the 
facts  are,  as  the  Minister  recites  them,  that  he 
should  have  succeeded. 

I  would  think  if  the  Minister  was  so  in- 
censed about  it  then,  he  could  have  assisted 
Mr.  Wannamaker  in  taking  that  kind  of  step. 
Or,  if  the  Minister  is  so  incensed  about  it, 
rather  than  throwing  die  baby  out  vvitli  the 
bathwater  as  he  is  now  doing,  he  could  say 
that  in  the  Act,  where  this  series  of  circum- 
stances happens,  then  the  humane  society 
should  be  liable  in  damages,  and  create  in 
the  statute  a  civil  liability.  That  is  not  what 
he  doing  at  all.  He  is  saying  you  have  to  get 
a  warrant  and  you  ha\'e  to  get  a  warrant 
unless  you  see  actual  cruelty  taking  place. 
If  you  hear  it,  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Let  me  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has  got  any 
more  than  the  one  case  against  Wannamaker, 
in  1969.  Do  you  have  any  more  in  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  they?  Tell  us  about 
them,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  you  do  not  have  to,  but  I 
suggest  the  Minister  has  not  got  any  more 
than  the  one  in  1969.  I  would  suggest  that— 

Hon.  Mr.   Stewart:  Are  you  calling  me  a 
liar?  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
hon.  member  calling  me  a  liar? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  am  not  calling  you  a 
liar,  that  is  your  word.   I  would  suggest  the 
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Minister  is  unable  to  give  us  any  more  cases 
in  1969,  that  he  has  not  got  any.  If  he  has 
any  more  then  he  should  give  them  to  us, 
because  I  think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
government,  when  they  change  the  law,  as 
they  are  now  doing  to  justify  the  necessity 
for  that  change.  The  Minister  has  given  us 
one  case,  that  is  all,  and  he  is  referring  to 
one  case  in  1969— and  he  is  resorting  to  insult 
rather  than  to  an  explanation  for  his  unusual 
action,  and  that  does  not  fool  me  and  it  does 
not  fool  anybody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  merely  because  peace  officers 
have  the  right  to  act  on  reasonable  and  prob- 
able grounds  does  not  mean  every  time  a 
peace  officer  makes  an  arrest  or  makes  a 
charge  that  he  is  always  right.  There  are  pro- 
tections in  the  law  and  I  would  suspect,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  would  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  more  than  one  occasion 
in  any  calendar  year  when  a  peace  officer  acts 
on  something  somewhat  less  than  reasonable 
grounds,  and  if  we  had  any  statistics  about 
whether  or  not  these  matters  are  litigated  upon 
in  a  civil  way,  and  how  many  cases  there  are, 
there  would  probably  be  many  more  than  one 
in  every  calendar  year. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  the  Attorney  General 
come  in  and  say  the  peace  officer  has  to  see 
the  offence  taking  place.  We  are  content  to 
say  that  the  peace  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  before  he  acts.  This  is  not  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  The  inspector  has  got  to 
see  it,  and  therefore  I  say  the  government 
has  not  made  the  case.  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  has  given  one  instance  only 
in  1969,  and  then  he  resorts  to  this  phoney 
insult.  It  is  really  unimpressive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  about  the  Alcock 
case? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  you  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  your  case  because  this  one 
abuse  does  not  mean  you  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing animals  mistreated  or  are  prevented  from 
having  those  persons  charged  with  stopping 
that  abuse,  unless  they  actually  see  what  is 
going  on.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  sensible,  and  I  think  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  makes  abundant  good  sense  and 
certainly  we  are  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  I  think  the  problems 
which  the  amendment  will  resolve  are  far 
greater  than  those  which  will  arise  if  things 
are  allowed  to  stand  where  they  are. 


Surely  it  would  appear,  in  a  very  clear  and 
non-legalistic  sense,  that  a  poor  case,  or  harsh 
case,  makes  bad  law.  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  referring  to  the  occa- 
sional harsh  case  here  in  attempting  to  re- 
move from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  the 
necessity  of  the  person  inspecting  the  premises 
to  have  every  benefit  to  do  what  is  the  right 
thing  in  this  situation.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  we  have  spent  much  of  the  House's  time 
in  bringing  our  other  statute.  Bill  194,  into 
legislative  finality.  This  will  undoubtedly 
prove  whether  or  not  the  humane  society  or 
the  various  other  groups  were  correct  in  their 
contentions  that  certain  abuses  would  still  re- 
sult from  this  legislation.  But  whether  these 
abuses  result  or  not,  I  suggest  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  acceptance  of  this  amendment— 
which  allows  the  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  situation  tliat  exists  in  all  the  other 
cases  where  poHce  officers,  or  peace  officers 
are  involved.  If  he  accepts  this  amendment 
he  will  be  balancing  off  the  interest  and  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  citizen  tlie  right  not 
to  be  unduly  hampered  or  unduly  interfered 
with  and  the  right  to  the  peace  officer  to  act 
in  a  responsible  and  a  respectable  manner. 

I  think  if  the  amendment  is  accepted  we 
will  have  a  statute  here  that  can  be  enforced 
with  a  balanced  view  as  to  the  needs  of 
society.  I  would  call  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  the  case  which  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  has  used  as  an  example.  He 
used  certain  words  which  are  jargon,  to  say 
the  least— if  that  is  the  right  word. 

He  used  the  phrase,  "They  raided  the  farm 
of  a  man  in  his  absence".  I  would  like  to 
know  about  the  raid.  Then  he  said  the  case 
was  thrown  out  of  court.  There  are  many 
peace  officers  in  the  province  who,  on  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds,  arrest  persons  and, 
subsequently,  after  the  procedures  are  in  the 
court,  the  case  is  thrown  out,  if  you  want  to 
use  the  language  the  Minister  has  used. 

I  would  say  that  the  charge  was  dismissed, 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice  himself  has  pointed 
out  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  this  House 
when  he  is  questioned  about  compensation 
for  persons  who  have  been  arrested  and  the 
charge  dismissed,  that  we  all  have  to  be  realis- 
tic enough  to  know  that  under  the  Criininal 
Code  there  are  adequate  and  proper,  and  very 
proper  protections  for  persons  who  are 
charged,  but  that  he,  himself,  has  said  that  he 
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would    prefer,    perhaps,     something    in    the 
nature  of  the  Scottish  words  of  "not  proven". 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept,  without  fur- 
ther explanation  from  the  Minister  as  to  the 
source  of  the  information  which  he  read  to 
us— and  I  do  not  doubt  the  itemized  account 
which  he  has  put  before  us— the  proposition 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  one  instance,  much 
as  the  Minister  may  be  exercised,  that  the 
inspector  of  the  humane  society  and  the 
humane  society  oflficials  were  acting  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  authority  and  without 
justification  in  the  action  which  they  took. 

I  also  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  charge  was  thrown  out 
of  court,  as  if  to  indicate  that  in  some  way 
it  was  maliciously  and  recklessly  laid,  with- 
out further  explanation  for  it. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  engag- 
ing in  this  particular  kind  of  questioning  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  leads  us  anywhere, 
but  I  turn  now  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I 
dismiss  the  case  put  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  as  not  being  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  or  the  words  with  which 
he  spoke  it,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  give  us 
more  information  about  it  and  more  adequate 
information.  I  also  dismiss  the  question  of 
whether,  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  was  informed  about  this 
case  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
transcript  of  the  evidence  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wannamaker.  It  may  be  quite  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  has  said;  I 
just  happen  to  think  that  unless  the  Attorney 
General,  who  is  sponsoring  this  bill,  is  pre- 
pared to  put  it  forward  in  justification  of  his 
bill,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
the  answer  to  why  the  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

I  ask  the  Minister  of  Justice,  will  he  please 
consider  that  in  fact  under  the  Criminal  Code 
or  under  any  authority  given  to  a  peace  of- 
ficer normally,  the  occasions  when  he  must 
go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  occasions 
when  he  may  act  on  his  own  authority  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  true  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  peace  officer,  in  this  case  in 
the  judgment  of  the  inspector  of  the  humane 
society,  he  has  time  in  which  to  go  to  a 
peace  officer,  then  wisdom  prevails  upon  him 
that  that  is  what  he  should  do. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  normal  provision, 
and  a  peace  officer,  in  most  cases,  is  con- 
cerned about  his  own  liability.  A  good  peace 
officer,  when  he  believes  himself  to  have  had 
time  to   go  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  and 


obtain  a  warrant  after  swearing  an  informa- 
tion, will  do  so.  I  think  the  inspectors  of  the 
humane  society,  if  the  humane  society  is 
properly  advised  and  certainly  on  instruc- 
tions, would  issue  that  kind  of  an  instruction, 
I  assume. 

There  is  an  intermediate  ground  and  the 
Minister,  in  my  view,  has  gone  too  far  in  the 
other  direction.  He  has  used  this  phrase 
"observe."  The  member  for  Lakeshore  and 
e\  erybody  who  reads  that  section  will  say, 
"Well,  that  is  a  pretty  stringent  restriction  on 
the  inspector  of  the  humane  society." 

Surely  if  there  is  a  body  established  in  this 
province  by  Act  of  this  Legislature  for 
humane  purposes  and  set  up  with  whatever 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  society  are, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  one  should  be  en- 
titled to  credit  them  with  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  judgment,  and  that  they  are  not 
out  in  some  fanatical  zeal  to  persecute  the 
farmers  of  the  province  or  the  people  who 
may  have  premises  other  than  their  dwell- 
ing houses  in  which  they  keep  animals. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  some  evidence  that 
the  Minister  of  Justice  sees  it  in  that  perspec- 
tive and  that  perspective  is  certainly  one  that 
is  carried  out  in  the  proposed  amendment  by 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  to 
comment  upon  my  latter  remarks,  and  then 
on  the  first  part  of  it,  I  would  ask  whether  or 
not  he  has,  to  his  knowledge  in  his  depart- 
ment, studied  any  of  these  cases  to  which  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  alludes 
from  time  to  time,  and  specifically  the  one 
to  which  he  has  drawn  our  attention  this 
afternoon,  that  would  support  him  bringing 
in  this  kind  of  a  bill. 

If  the  situation  about  Mr.  Wannamaker  is, 
in  fact,  not  only  a  specific  instance  which  is 
accurately  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  but  is  an  example  of  what 
would  occur  because  of  a  misplaced  fanatic 
zeal,  then  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
have  any  difficulty  in  having  us  agree  to  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  amended.  We  just  happen 
to  doubt  whether  in  fact  that  is  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  the 
bill  forward  not  with  respect  to  a  specffic  case 
and  I  do  not  cite  a  specific  case  in  support  of 
it,  although  I  think  they  do  support  the  bill 
very  thoroughly.  There  have  been  abuses.  I 
think  I  may  ask  the  House  to  accept  my  word 
when  I  say  that  over  the  years  there  has 
come  to  our  attention  in  the  government  and 
to  my  own  personal  attention,  a  number  of 
cases    where    the    inspectors    of    the    society 
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either  through  excessive  zeal,  or  through  not 
knowing  their  own  powers  or  being  perhaps 
not  trained  in  what  would  be  the  proper 
principles  to  follow,  have  created  a  hardship 
on  a  number  of  people. 

This  is  a  private  society.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  a  police  officer,  a  peace  officer  under 
the  control  of  some  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment; this  is  a  private  society.  The  in- 
spectors, with  great  respect  to  them  and  for 
their  conscientious  effort  to  do  their  duty 
and  their  zeal  and  their  dedication,  are  not 
trained  people;  they  are  not,  in  many  cases,  I 
think,  adequately  paid,  so  you  have  not  got 
a  group  of  people  carrying  out  the  duties 
they  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  best 
manner.  I  would  say  that.  This  is  a  society 
that  is  supported  by  government  funds, 
perhaps  not  supported  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  been  studying  over  the  past  months 
certain  things  which  I  think  may  improve 
the  performance  of  the  society  and  support 
it  to  a  greater  degree.  But  I  put  this  bill 
forward  on  principle,  the  principle  of  the 
proper  way  in  which  justice  should  be  done. 
We  do  require  our  peace  officers,  except  in 
those  very  serious  offences,  to  use  the  justices 
of  the  peace  all  through  this  province, 
and  they  do  not  have  great  difficulty  finding 
them,  there  are  a  great  number  of  them.  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  to  the 
inspectors  of  the  humane  society,  "Where 
you  are  acting  on  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  of  your  belief,  you  are  not  to  be  the 
judge  of  that.  You  must  convince  an  official 
within  our  administration  of  justice  that  you 
have  the  authority  to  so  act." 

We  have  left  that  situation  in  this  section 
we  are  discussing,  but  we  have  given,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  previous  remarks,  the 
further  power  to  order  the  owner  to  take 
certain  action  to  relieve  the  distress.  I  think 
we  have  to  limit  the  power  of  the  inspector 
to  exert  his  own  judgement  and  take  his  own 
action,  to  the  extent  where  he  himself 
observes  the  distress,  and  retain  the  require- 
ment of  the  warrant  where  that  is  not  so. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  a  few  points  on  this  again. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  stated  one 
particular  case— I  am  not  to  sure  if  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  case  concerning  Walter 
Clare,  who  is  an  animal  dealer  who  operates 
out  of  the  Burford  area.  However,  it  would 
appear    to   me    that    in   this   particular    case 


where  convictions  have  been  registered,  if 
the  animal  inspectors  were  denied  the  right 
of  entry  into  buildings  to  observe  conditions, 
convictions  would  not  have  been  registered 
and  the  man  would  continue  to  act  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  mistreating  the 
animals. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  animals 
were  kept  in  buildings  without  any  food, 
without  any  water.  There  were  dead  animals 
in  the  building  and  dogs  were  feeding  off 
dead  dogs.  When  the  inspectors  tried  to 
approach  the  area,  they  were  met  with  assault 
and  with  pellets  and  rocks,  and  so  on,  by 
various  members  of  tlie  family.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  that  in  tliis  case  if  tlie  in- 
spector went  back  to  get  a  warrant  or  an 
order  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  enter  the 
building,  that  in  that  intervening  period  of 
time,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  dead  animals 
could  have  been  carried  out,  water  could 
have  been  moved  into  the  shelter  and  food 
could  have  been  provided  and  the  inspector 
would  have  a  very  difficult  time  trying  to 
prove  mistreatment  of  the  animals,  because 
all  the  necessary  factors  involved  in  this  thing 
would  have  been  available  to  the  animals 
in  the  intervening  period. 

This  is  why  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
is  very  necessary  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  enquire  of  the  Minister,  through  you, 
is  the  Minister  going  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment or  is  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  said  in  my  first 
remarks  that  I  rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  speak  to  it  if  I 
might,  and  most  respectfully  ask,  how  an 
Attorney  General  of  this  province,  in  con- 
science to  his  position  and  his  responsibility 
as  chief  law  officer,  seeing  the  manifest 
stupidity  in  this  section,  and  the  obvious 
reasonableness  of  the  amendment,  can  turn  it 
down  out  of  hand  on  the  basis  of  the 
interpolation  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  of  one  side  of  one  case  that  we 
heard— the  Wannamaker  case  is  the  case— 
of  the  man  who  lost  his  parents  and  had  his 
hay  rotting  in  the  ground  and  was  feeding  his 
cattle  oats  only.  That  is  the  case;  is  that  not 
the  case  you  are  referring  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  could  not  tell  \'ou. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Exactly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  could  not  tell  me.  I 
want   to    say   this,   if   I   might— perhaps   it   is 
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reiteration,  but  surely  to  goodness  would 
you  please  explain  to  me,  as  obtuse  as  I  might 
be,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  you 
can  observe  inside  a  building?  How  can  you 
observe  what  is  going  on  inside  a  building 
and  then  make  entry  into  the  building?  I  sit 
down  to  invite  your  response  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member,  I 
know,  does  not  need  an  explanation.  He  is 
not  obtuse.  He  knows  that  if  there  are  win- 
dows, or  doors,  or  cracks  in  the  wall,  you 
can  always  see  inside  a  building.  But— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  he  not  a  trespasser  going 
on  the  propery?  You  do  not  permit  him  to  go 
on  the  property. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 

is  speaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member,  as 
he  led  up  to  that  question,  said:  "How  can 
the  Attorney  General,  on  the  basis  of  one 
case,  do  this?"  If  he  had  listened  to  me  he 
would  know  that  I  said  I  was  not  bringing 
this  bill  forward  on  the  basis  of  any  one  case, 
but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  way  that  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  with  the  powers 
it  gives  to  its  inspectors,  should  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  asked  a  reasonable  question— you  never 
did  answer  it.  He  asked  you  if  you  had  read 
the  evidence  in  the  Wannamaker  case.  Per- 
haps you  did  answer  it  directly.  I  do  not  think 
you  did. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 
has  stated  this  bill  is  not  based  on  the  Wan- 
namaker or  any  other  one  case. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  am  entitied  to  debate 
with  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  getting  very  repeti- 
tious in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
it  will  help  the  hon.  member  to  realize  that 
what  I  said  was  so  when  I  tell  him  this  bill 
was  introduced  before  the  Wannamaker  case 
ever  came  to  light.  Does  that  help? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  helps  in  this  respect,  that 
at  last  you  have  answered  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  Because,  in  point  of  fact,  that  was 
his  question.  Let  us  get  down  to  what  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown  tells  us  now, 
as  I  understand  it. 

You  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  can  ob- 
serve in  the  window  of  the  bam.  Would  you 


show  me  in  this  statute,  if  you  could— and  I 
am  subject  to  great  direction  in  this  respect- 
how  does  he  get  on  the  land,  without  tres- 
passing, to  look  into  the  window?  I  invite  a 
response  to  that  from  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  in  a  debate  of  lecturing  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Samia.  He  knows  the 
law  quite  well,  I  am  sure,  and  he  does  not 
need  answers  to  this  type  of  question.  I  think 
if  we  are  debating  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
let  us  debate  it.  But  let  us  not  get  into  a 
question  and  answer  situation  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  did  not  realize  we  were 
debating  the  principle  of  this  bill.  This  is 
what  I  am  interested  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  right 
now— some  direct  answers  from  the  Attorney 
General. 

He  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  amendment 
made  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore  is  not  a 
valid  amendment.  And  he  supports  that  by 
telling  us  that  one  can  observe  by  looking  in 
the  window.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  prin- 
ciple at  all.  I  invite  the  chief  law  officer  of 
the  Crown,  the  man  that  guides  justice  and 
the  administration  of  same,  the  enforcement 
of  law  in  our  province,  to  tell  me  how  you 
get  on  the  farm  property  without  trespassing 
to  look  in  the  window.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  you  cannot. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  present 
section,  if  it  is  going  to  be  judicially  inter- 
preted to  mean  "observe"  through  oral  obser- 
vation, is  fine.  It  makes  some  sense.  This 
perhaps  is  reiteration  with  respect  to  what  was 
said  by  previous  members,  but  it  seems  com- 
pletely inherent  in  our  laws— transported  again 
into  our  laws,  where  the  Criminal  Code  is 
concerned,  in  connection  with  breathalyzers— 
the  words  "reasonable  and  probable  grounds", 
or  "reasonable  and  probable  cause",  are  the 
very  foundation  for  police  activity  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

So  you  cannot  have  an  arbitrary  evalua- 
tion and  action  on  a  situation  without  respon- 
sibi]it>\  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General,  most 
respectfully,  that  he  is  being  absolutely  arbi- 
trary in  connection  with  this  amendment;  that 
there  is  great  validity  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  extenso  of 
what  I  have  been  saying,  I  would  like  to 
concentrate,  just  for  a  moment,  upon  this 
whole  business  of  trespass. 

In  the  section  that  has  been  sought  to  be 
amended,  there  is  validity  of  a  very  restrictive 
and  foreclosed  nature.  Xhis  is  putting  blinkers 
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on  the  horses.  In  this  particular  section,  there 
is  at  least  a  right  to  entry.  But  you  pointed 
out  a  few  moment  ago  that  you  did  embody 
later  on,  in  13(1),  the  "reasonable  grounds  for 
belief"  that  an  animal  was  in  distress.  In  that 
context,  if  I  am  not  sorely  mistaken,  you 
make  no  provision  for  entry  whatsoever.  So 
that,  whatever  your  beliefs  may  be,  they  are 
completely  void  and  unenforceable. 

WHiy  did  you  not  substitute  in  13(1)  the 
words  "the  right  to  entry  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  statute"?  Or  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  your  argument  that  it  already  em- 
bodies, by  implication,  these  very  words?  If 
this  is  the  case,  whatever  statements  made 
in  this  House  may  be  made  in  the  open 
court,  at  least  we  should  be  clear  about  it. 

The  mere  fact  of  conferring  a  belief  upon 
an  inspector  of  the  society,  then  refraining 
from  giving  him  a  positive  right  of  access- 
whereby  his  belief  may  either  be  determined, 
or  something  might  have  been  done  to  give 
him  eflBcacy  to  the  belief— is  a  case  of  omis- 
sion and  negation.  Taking  all  these  sections 
in  their  totality,  you  give  with  the  left  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  right— so  that  the 
work  of  the  society,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
for  all  the  words  herein  contained,  is  ren- 
dered completely  insignificant  and  nugatory. 

This  is  the  eflFect.  Imagine,  as  we  said, 
restricting  it  to  observation.  Where  in  any 
statute  in  the  Lord's  green  earth,  much  less 
under  the  common  law,  have  you  seen  such  a 
kind  of  restrictive  and  absurd  wording  as 
that? 

You  may  say  there  are  contexts  in  which 
it  is  applicable.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
there  are  innumerable  contexts  in  which  it  is 
not— which  are  far  more  grievous,  generally 
speaking,  with  animals  starving  in  bams  and 
behind  enclosures  of  all  kinds.  They  are  not 
given  any  provision  for  in  this  statute  at  all, 
and  therefore  the  animals  are  in  no  way  pro- 
tected with"n  the  terms  of  your  legislation, 
except  when  you  can  go  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  give  him  very  good  reasons  for 
l)elieving  that  this  is  the  case.  And  loss  of 
time  e\'entuates,  in  which  the  animal  could 
suffer  throughout  a  period,  which  is  not  15 
minutes  or  two  hours  in  most  instances,  but 
many  hours  at  the  very  least,  and  might  even 
possibly  go  over  to  the  next  day  trying  to 
locate  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  animal,  in 
the  meantime,  could  die. 

In  any  event,  it  is  gratuitously  being  un- 
cared  for.  And  you  do  nothing  in  either  one 
section  or  the  other  to  give  an  efficacy,  or  any 
effectiveness,  to  the  work  of  the  society  in 
carrying,  out  the  very  task  for  which  it  has 


been  formed— but  rather,  because  of  the  com- 
plaints, isolated.  Only  two  complaints  have 
been  presented  to  this  Legislature  today.  Mr. 
Coles  indicates  that,  over  a  period  of  50 
years,  there  have  been  hardly  any.  On  this 
dearth  of  evidence,  upon  this  crumbling 
mound  of  sand  on  which  you  are  standing, 
you  purport  to  bring  forward  legislation  as 
arbitrary  and  as  restrictive  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Middlesex 
South. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bolton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  simple,  direct  question 
to  ask,  to  which  I  would  like  to  receive  a 
sample,  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  not  be  so  optimistic. 

Mr.  Bolton:  I  am  new  in  the  House,  so 
perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  a  certain  amount 
of  naivete.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  law— 
Ignoratio  legis  neminem  excusat— hut  I  do  not 
know  the  law.  I  ask  this  question  as  a  simple 
layman  who  knows  a  little  bit  about  the 
English  language,  a  little  bit  about  simple, 
common,  ordinary  logic,  without  reference  at 
all  to  the  Wannamaker  case  or  any  other  case. 
With  this  preamble,  and  with  some  encour- 
agement from  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services,  my  question  is  this:  How  can  an 
inspector,  or  an  agent  of  a  society  observe  an 
animal  in  immediate  distress  if  he  cannot 
enter  the  building?  I  will  not  accept  the 
answer  he  goes  round  peeking  through  key- 
holes, or  peering  through  windows,  or  looking 
through  cracks  in  the  bam. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
try  to  give  a  direct  and  simple  answer.  I 
agree  he  could  not  see  through  walls;  but, 
if  I  may  add  to  that  simple  answer,  I  feel 
certain  that,  in  situations  where  animals  are 
in  distress,  there  will  be  some  knowledge 
surrounding  that  situation,  of  persons  who 
will  make  facts  known  to  the  inspectors  as 
they  have  over  the  years,  and  on  those  com- 
plaints, the  inspector  will  be  able  to  get  the 
warrant  and  go  in  and  look  and  see.  That 
is  the  way  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  amendments  to  the  Crim- 
inal Code  which  have  now  kept  the  state  out 
of  the  bedrooms  of  our  nation.  We  now  find 
the  Attomey  Ceneral  in  Ontario  prepared  to 
keep  the  state  out  of  the  bams  of  our 
province.       ,::u        ':  , 
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Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  first  case 
is  brought  by  an  irate  farmer  who  has  had 
a  humane  society  inspector  charged  with  tres- 
pass, the  magistrate  who  hears  this  is  going 
to  look  at  the  Act  and  say,  "The  Legislature, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  enact  this  into 
law,  that  where  he  observes  he  may  enter 
without  warrant,  and  the  conviction  for  tres- 
pass, whether  it  is  under  The  Petty  Trespass 
Act  or  not,  will  follow  because  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  its  wisdom,  has  not  given  the  pro- 
tection of  reasonable  and  probable  grounds 
that  any  other  peace  officer  has." 

Now,  it  is  our  function  here  to  make  laws, 
and  I  agree  with  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
when  he  says  that  whether  they  are  good  or 
whether  they  are  bad  we  should  at  least 
know  they  are  clear.  And  you  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  clarify  this  matter,  if  you  only 
will,  by  the  addition  of  these  words,  "or  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  there  is". 
If  you  can  clarify  the  matter  and  save  the 
time  of  the  courts  in  the  future,  save  the 
time  of  the  humane  society  inspectors,  and 
also  make  patent  the  balance  that  you  are 
looking  for  in  the  society  by  putting  in  this 
term,  "reasonable  grounds",  you  will  be  sav- 
ing additional  time  of  this  House  when  it 
comes  to  amend  the  Act  in  another  session. 

You  have  the  opportunity  now  to  accept 
something  that  is  reasonable;  and  surely  we 
are  not  being  pedantic  by  saying  that  we 
should  have  this  additional  clause  placed  in 
the  legislation.  This  is  being  realistic,  it  is 
being  beneficial  and  the  result  of  the  Act  can 
be  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  fanners  who 
are  being  interfered  with  on  occasion,  as  must 
happen,  but  also  the  reasonable  protection  of 
the  society's  inspectors.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Minister  cannot  hide  behind  the  term, 
"observed".  He  cannot  hide  behind  the  fact 
that  the  neighbour  is  going  to  ring  up  the 
inspector  and  say  he  thinks  that  Joe  Doakes' 
farm  has  got  some  neglected  animals  on  it. 
Let  us  be  reasonable  in  this  circumstance  and 
let  us  add  this  phrase  which  will  bring  you  a 
far  better  piece  of  legislation  than  you  now 
have. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Since  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  asked  us  to  take  it  on  faith  that  some- 
how or  other,  within  his  department,  his 
studies  have  led  him  to  believe  that  he  should 
make  this  proposal  to  the  House,  I  would  like 
him  to  answer  this  question:  Where  did  the 
initiative  come  from?  Did  it  come  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food?  Is  it  only 
coincidence  that  they  were   companion   Bills 


73  and  74  that  were  introduced?  Did  he  have 
representations  made  to  him  to  make  a  change 
in  this  law  by  persons  other  than  fellow  Min- 
isters in  the  government,  and  if  so,  who  made 
the  representations?  Where  did  the  initiative 
come  from? 

What  was  the  basis  on  which  he  introduced 
the  bill,  because  he  has  not  stood  by  the  bill 
as  he  introduced  it  originally?  He  has  added 
this  specific  amendment,  and  I  can  only  take 
it  to  mean  that  he  really  does  not  expect  this 
so-called  amendment— from  the  failure  to  re- 
ply to  the  member  for  Kitchener,  and  the 
reply  which  he  gave  to  my  colleague  from 
Middlesex  South— to  be  used  at  all,  or  he  sees 
no  ambit  for  its  application  and  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  used  as  some  kind  of  a  stop 
to  those  who  felt  his  bill  was  unreasonable. 
Now,  is  that  a  correct  assessment,  or  what 
prompted  the  Minister  to  bring  it  into  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  answer  as  fully  as  possible,  and  I 
think  I  have  answered.  I  do  not  think  I  failed 
to  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 
He  spoke  twice  at  least,  and  I  did  reply  after 
he  first  spoke.  The  bill  comes  forward,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  on  the  matter  of  principle  of 
how  a  matter  of  this  kind  should  be  carried 
forward,  how  it  should  be  administered.  A 
private  society  with  a  force  of  inspectors,  en- 
forcement officers,  acting  on  the  basis  of  this 
private  society,  a  society  which  I  mentioned 
had  the  support  of  this  government  in  that  it 
supplied  funds  for  its  puiposes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Who  raised  it  with  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  One  of  the  bases  on 
which  this  bill  was  drawn  was  the  principle 
set  forth  in  the  McRuer  report.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  say  I  did  not  have  discussions 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  officials 
of  his  department,  but  we  had  much  material 
in  our  own  department  in  the  study  of  this 
legislation  and  I  cannot  understand  why  hon. 
members  opposite  persist  in  the  support  of  this 
amendment  to  the  extent  they  do.  I  often 
amend  bills  that  I  bring  to  this  House.  We 
study  them,  we  examine  and  consider  the 
efl'ects  of  our  language  and  our  legislation. 
When  this  bill  was  first  introduced  it  required 
a  warrant  in  every  instance. 

We  did  feel  that  perhaps  there  were  situa- 
tions where  that  was  going  too  far,  that  was 
making  too  much  difficulty  for  the  inspectors, 
and  that  section  2(12),  wliich  calls  for  the 
warrant  on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds, 
was    then   varied   by   the    amendment  which 
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removed  the  necessity  of  a  warrant  where 
there  was  observation  of  the  animal  in  distress. 
And  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  way  to  go. 
To  revert  now  and  accept  this  amendment— 
if  you  look  at  it  and  see  the  purport  of  it, 
surely  you  cannot  support  it. 

Where  an  inspector  or  agent  of  the 
society  observes  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  there  is  an  animal  in 
immediate  distress  he  may  enter  without 
warrant,  any  premises,  building,  etc. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener  said  some- 
thing about  the  famous  remark,  "The  govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  the  bedrooms  of  the 
nation".  If  you  took  that  language  and  you 
thought  that  a  lapdog  was  in  distress  you 
could  invade  the  bedroom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   Certainly  you  could, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  exactly  what  it 
means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Without  a  warrant, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  what  you  could 
do.  You  could  go  into  a  house,  you  say,  with- 
out a  warrant- 
Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  We  are  happy  about  the 
house. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  an  inspector  of  the 
society,  in  his  own  mind,  in  his  own  belief, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  however  ill-founded 
or  well-founded  it  may  be,  says,  "I  had  reas- 
onable grounds"- 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  not  a  remedial  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "—I  thought  there  was 
something  wrong  there,  I  thought  the  cats 
were  not  being  fed  or  the  dog  was  being 
abused". 

Mr.  Singer:  If  there  is  no  reasonable  or 
probable  ground,  there  is  a  liability. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "The  dog  was  howling". 
He  walked  into  the  house,  he  has  the  auth- 
ority. Now,  this  I  carmot  accept,  I  will  not 
accept  it,  because  this  is  the  situation  we  are 
trying  to  cover. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  got  his  back  up  again. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  consider  answering  a  question.  It 
has  to  do  with  13(1)  which  is  the  next  point, 
where  you  do  preserve  the  reasonable  grounds 
but,  again,  under  narrow  circumstances.  Sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  inspector  comes 
along  to  the  property,  having  reasonable 
grounds,  so  he  believes,  that  an  animal  is  in 


distress  thereon,  and  he  seeks  out  the  owner, 
and  the  owner  simply  says,  "Listen,  buddy, 
there  is  the  door",  or  "There  is  the  gate". 
Where  is  he  left  at  that  particular  time  if  an 
animal  in  his  opinion,  is  howling,  or  is  in  im- 
mediate distress?  Is  it  not  true,  in  other  words, 
that  the  owner  of  tlie  premises  may  eject  the 
inspector  right  on  the  spot,  and  the  inspector, 
under  your  legislation  has  no  right  whatso- 
ever to  remain  on  the  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  read  on,  he  can  hand  the  owner,  or  the 
occupant  an  order  and  say,  "Do  this,"  and 
the  order  must  be  complied  with  in  the 
further  subsections.  A  contravention  of  that 
order  brings  the  owner  in  danger  of  the 
penalties  of  the  Act.  He  can  call  in  the  vet 
and  say,  "Look,  there  is  a  situation;  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me  and  deal  with  this 
animal."  He  can  order  the  owner  to  do  certain 
things  as,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector— I  think  the  language  is— he 
may  order  the  owner  to  take  such  action  as 
may  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  be  neces- 
sary. He  has  got  a  pretty  wide  power,  but  I 
do  not  think— 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  question  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  clothe  them 
with  pretty  wide  powers. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  let  me  finish.  I  just  had 
a  bad  dream  about  an  inspector.  I  can  see 
the  situation  where  the  farmer  emerges 
around  the  comer  of  the  building  with  his 
shotgun  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  and  says, 
"Now,  thar,  be  on  your  way,  young  feller," 
and  in  backing  down  the  pathway  in  order 
to  avoid  buckshot,  he  drops  the  order  on  the 
ground  and  runs  for  his  life.  Do  you  think 
the  order  would  be  really  efiFective? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  should 
be  writing  plays  or  novels  or  novelettes.  I 
can  conceive  all  sorts  of  situations  that  I 
could  describe  which  would  be  ridiculous, 
impossible,  absurd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
Attorney  General  would  answer  one  more 
question? 

What  kind  of  an  order  is  the  inspector 
going  to  be  able  to  make  if  all  he  does  is 
hear  something?  If  he  hears  an  animal  howl- 
ing or  an  animal  in  obvious  pain  and  the 
owner  says,  "Get  off  my  property,  go  on," 
what  kind  of  an  order  can  he  possibly  make? 
Stop  the  animal  from  howling? 
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Mr.   Breithaupt:   What  kind   of  animal? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  what  kind  of  animal?  He 
does  not  even  know  what  is  going  on  except 
that  any  reasonable  person  can  tell  upon  hear- 
ing whether  an  animal  or  a  human  being 
might  be  in  pain.  So  when  he  hears  this 
event  taking  place,  he  must  then  trot  off, 
either  write  out  an  order  about  something 
he  cannot  see,  or  trot  off  to  find  the  wander- 
ing justice  of  the  peace.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Attorney  General  is  not  that  unrea- 
sonable. If  he  wants  to  go  down  as  the 
unreasonable  Attorney  General,  that  is  up 
to  him.  That  is  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  shame  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  He  is  basing  a  serious 
amendment  to  our  statute  on  an  unauthenti- 
cated  case.  The  Attorney  General's  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  is  no 
help  to  him  at  all.  And  the  Attorney  General 
has  no  statistics  at  all;  he  says  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple. What  is  the  principle?  The  principle 
obviously  is  that  he  does  not  like  humane 
society  inspectors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  get  off  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  other  principle  in 
this  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Lawlor's  amendment,  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this? 

Some  hon.  members:   No.   No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Interjections  by  hon,   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  All  those  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lawlor's  motion  will  please 
rise. 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  52. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost; 
subsection  (2)  carried. 

Are  there  any  questions,  comments  or 
amendments  to  any  other  section  of  this 
bill? 

Bill  No.  74  reported.  z'" 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  234,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  sections? 
The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
how  you  intend  to  proceed  section  by  section. 
But  in  any  event- 
Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  only  five  sec- 
tions, I  might  point  out,  so  we  will  call  for 
section  1  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  except  that  it  is  in 
section  3,  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  3? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  on  section  3. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
paragraph  84  at  the  top  of  page  3— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  that,  if 
I  may  interrupt,  could  we  do  this  in  order, 
like  80,  and  81,  and  82  rather  than  jumping 
around?  It  goes  from  80  to  109. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  under  section  3 
then. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  want  to  talk  on  81. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  81,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
legal  bills  committee,  I  suggested  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Attorney  General  about  a  stan- 
dard form  of  lease.  The  Attorney  General, 
at  that  point,  gave  his  commitment  that  he 
was  prepared  to  bring  in  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  standard  form  of  lease  some  time 
in  the  next  session.  Rather  than  repeat  the 
amendment,  and  the  arguments  that  were 
made,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
Attorney  General's  undertaking  in  that 
regard.  But  I  would  like  it  to  form  a  part  of 
this  debate.  If  that  is  what  the  Attorney 
General  meant,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  could  we 
have  the  statement— just  so  we  can  have  it— 
that  he  will  bring  in,  some  time  during  the 
next  session,  provisions  for  a  standard  form 
of  lease? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Minister  wish  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
did  indicate  in  the  discussions  in  the  legal 
bills  committee,  was— 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  cannot  hear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  There  are 
other  conversations  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  pointed  out  this  was 
an  interim  report,  that  the  law  reform  com- 
mission had  made  some  comment  with  respect 
to  a  standard  form  of  lease.  But  I  felt  it  was 
desirable  if  we  could  achieve  it,  and  that 
we  would  continue  to  study  that,  that  it 
would  need  to  be  related  to  other  sections 
of  The  Short  Forms  of  Leases  Act,  The 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  and  that  we  would 
endeavour  to  produce  some  sort  of  lease 
form  in  the  next  session. 

I  do  not  want  to  quibble.  I  do  not  want 
to  renege,  if  I  might  be  charged  with  that. 
I  think  we  can  achieve  this.  I  do  point  out 
that  no  matter  what  form  of  lease  we  pro- 
duce, the  parties,  as  I  think  I  said  before, 
will  need  perhaps,  in  any  form,  to  write  in 
those  special  clauses  which  they  wish,  as  in 
an  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale  and  so  on. 
But  I  think  we  can  provide  a  basic  forum. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  amendment  provided  for 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  hon.  members 
would  accept  in  good  faith  the  undertaking 
which  I  gave  that  we  would  study  and  seek 
to  achieve  a  standard  form  of  lease,  then  I 
think  this  is  possible  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  law  reform  commission  has  aided  and 
abetted  me  in  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  want  to  refresh  the 
Attorney  General's  memory.  In  my  pro- 
posed amendment  which,  granted,  was  not 
letter  perfect,  I  did  recognize  the  importance 
of  allowing  additional  clauses.  But  the 
standard  form  that  I  talked  about  was  either 
for  an  oral  lease  where  nothing  else  exists, 
or  the  basis  of  a  written  lease  which  can  be 
added.  The  whole  question  of  notice  is 
important— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  large-size  type  and  per- 
haps an  affidavit  of  execution,  and  signing 
the  new  clauses  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  all  of  those  things  are  important.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  disagreement  at  all. 
The  Attorney  General  shares  with  me  the 
opinion  that  the  lease  document  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant 


as  to  what  actually  has  been  agreed  to,  is 
one  of  the  items  that  causes  so  much  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  stan- 
dard form  of  lease,  while  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  that  the  statute  itself  as  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Leal,  in  effect,  is  a  standard  form 
of  lease,  I  did  not  argue  on  this  in  committee 
because  I  had  some  doubt  about  it.  But 
since  that  time  there  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands  a  lease  which  conclusively  brings  home 
to  me  the  necessity  for  a  standard  form  of 
lease. 

This  is  a  lease  extracted  from  a  woman 
92  years  of  age,  who  has  lived  in  the  same 
prem^"ses  for  four  or  five  years  now  as  a 
monthly  tenant,  by  this  notorious  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Wynn.  I  would  shout  his 
notorious  name  on  the  comer  of  Bloor  and 
Yonge,  much  less  here,  in  order  to  bring 
some  public  weiofht  to  bear  against  the  anti- 
social way  in  which  this  man  acts. 

In  this  lease  of  Wynn  Realty  Limited— he 
hiis  50  different  names  but  this  is  one  of  them 
—in  order  to  beat  our  legislation,  since  her 
tenancy  period  would  end  in  December  really 
—she  came  in  in  December  some  years  ago— 
he  has  put  in  here,  "lessee  may  not  vacate 
at  termination  of  lease  without  giving  two 
months  prior  written  notice".  Well,  he  wants 
to  work  himself  in  extra  time  over  against 
what  we  have  embodied  in  this  legislation. 
But  here  is  a  clause  that  a  standard  lease 
would  preclude,  "the  lessor  agrees  to  accept 
the  sum  of  $120  monthly"— of  course,  he  has 
raised  her  rent- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  which  section  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  talking  about  standard 
forms  of  leases. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  see  nothing  in  this  bill 
pertaining  to  a  standard  form  of  lease.  This 
bill  has  been  approved  in  principle;  we  are 
debating  the  sections. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  discussion  has  gone  on  between  the 
member  for  Downsview  and  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  validity  of  a  standard  form 
of  lease. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  had   directed  a  question  to  the 
Attorney  General- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  He  went  further  than  that. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  —regarding  an  undertaking, 
and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  answered  that 
question,  but  we  really  cannot  debate  that 
particular  topic  under  the  bill;  it  is  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  reply 
to  you  is  that  you  had  better  let  me  debate 
it  now  because  I  will  do  so  later  anyway. 
But  if  that  is  the  way  you  want  it— I  have  one 
sentence  to  complete,  just  a  sentence  on  what 
a  standard  form  lease  would  exclude.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  indi- 
cate where  the  commas  and  periods  come 
in  the  sentence? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  clause  here.  "The 
lessor  agrees  to  accept  the  sum  of  $120 
monthly  together  with  the  portion  of  the 
provincial  tax  rebate  due  to  the  lessee,  to 
the  tenant  during  his  tenancy  as  full  payment 
of  rent".  He  has  raised  the  rent,  he  has  taken 
away  the  tax  rebate,  he  is  beating  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  laws  of  this  province.  In 
advance  of  the  clause,  we  need  a  standard 
form  lease. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  81. 

Anything  further  on  section  82? 

Section  83?  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  section  83, 
there  was  quite  a  discussion  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  and  I  moved  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  suggesting  that  the  period 
for  which  the  amount  of  rent  that  is  to  be 
collected  on  behalf  of  the  last  month,  be 
reduced  to  one-half  of  the  month's  rent  rather 
than  the  full  month's  rent  as  the  section 
presently  states. 

We  had  quite  a  long  discussion  on  that 
and  the  Attorney  General  was  not  prepared 
to  accept  it  at  that  point.  I  would  hope  that 
he  has  perhaps  reconsidered  his  position  and 
the   position   is   very   well    stated. 

It  is  not  quite  the  position  that  was  taken 
by  the  member  for  Riverdale,  but  I  think  was 
veiy  well  stated  by  several  of  the  persons 
who  appeared  for  the  committee,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  a  serious  financial  burden  upon 
them  to  have  to  come  in  and  pay  two  months' 
rent  in  advance  of  signing  the  lease.  Balancing 
that,  there  is  the  additional  problem  that  the 
landlord  should  have  some  security  insofar 
as  not  being  left  with  the  vacant  apartment  or 
with  an  overholding  tenant  who  refuses  to 
pay  rent  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  a  half  month's  rent,  rather  than 


the  full  month's  rent  which  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  last  term  of  the  lease,  would 
be  more  resonable. 

Before  putting  that  amendment,  perhaps 
the  Attorney  General,  since  we  had  those  dis- 
cussions in  the  committee,  has  modified  his 
thinking  somewhat  and  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  that.  I  would  like  to  get  his  views  and 
then  we  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
should  put  that  as  a  formal  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  I  will  disappoint  the  hon.  member  when 
I  say  I  have  not  changed  my  views.  It  is  not 
that  I  feel  so  adamant  about  fixing  any  cer- 
tain amounts  in  the  lease,  but  the  one  month's 
rent  was,  I  would  remind  the  hon.  members, 
a  recommendation  of  the  law  reform  com- 
mission which  did  study  this  matter.  And  my 
statement,  which  I  made  with  respect  to  many 
section  of  this  bill  on  which  we  had  some 
discussion  was,  "Let  us  bring  the  bill  into 
effect  and  let  us  see  how  it  works  for  per- 
haps six  months  and  then  if  we  find  that  it 
is  working  hardship  on  landlords  or  tenants, 
then  reconsider  it." 

I  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps  we  will  be 
looking  at  this  bill  again,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  matter  of  adjusting  this  item  away  from 
the  recommendation  is  something  that  I  want 
to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  At- 
torney General  says  is  in  fact  correct— the 
law  reform  committee  did  make  that  recom- 
mendation. You  will  recall  that  when  the 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Leal  as  to  whether 
or  not,  in  principle,  it  made  any  difference 
whether  the  last  month's  rent  be  taken  in 
full  or  in  half,  he  said  he  would  rather  not 
comment  because  he  did  not  want  to  commit 
his  colleagues  who  were  not  there  to  imme- 
diately give  an  answer.  Certainly  what  I 
gathered  from  that  comment  was  that  all 
that  the  law  reform  commission  put  forward 
was  the  principle  of  taking  something  on 
account  of  the  last  month's  rent.  The  way 
they  had  phrased  it,  Mr.  Leal  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  had  to  be  the  full  month's 
rent  or  it  might  not  be  the  half  month's  rent 
and  he  chose  not  to  answer.  I  do  not  blame 
him  for  that  because  it  would  have  been  a 
departure  which  he  really  had  no  right  to 
take  without  consulting  his  other  colleagues 
on  the  law  reform  commission. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what 
the  law  reform  commission  enunciated  was 
the  principle  of  allowing  some  additional 
security  over  and  beyond  payment  of  the  first 
month's  rent  in  advance.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  am  going  to  move  the  amend- 
ment, that  section  3,  subsection  (83)  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  said  subsection  and 
substituting  the  following: 

And  after  this  part  comes  into  force  the 
landlord  shall  not  require  or  receive  a 
security  deposit  from  a  tenant  other  than 
the  rent  for  a  rent  period  not  exceeding 
one  half  month,  which  payment  shall  be 
applied  in  payment  on  account  of  the  rent 
for  the  last  period  under  the  tenancy  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  really  I  need  subsection  (2)  be- 
cause we  have  got  the  provision  for  the  an- 
nual payment  of  interest.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Attorney  General,  although  he 
did  not  quite  accept  my  position  at  the  com- 
mittee when  he  came  to  re-writing  the  Act 
and  inserting  the  amendments,  now  has  the 
payments  of  interest  provided  for  on  an 
annual  basis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sending  you  this 
amendment.  You  will  ignore  the  bottom  part 
which  has  already  been  adopted.  Insofar  as 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment,  I  compli- 
ment the  Attorney  General  for  accepting  what 
I  thought  was  abundant  good  sense  in  adopt- 
ing the  second  part  of  my  amendment.  He 
has  now  done  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
put  and  I  think  it  makes  it  a  better  Act  for 
that  reason,  but  I  put  now  the  amendment 
to  subsection  (1). 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  of  this  province,  on  the  whole,  is  one 
of  the  most  well-balanced  and  mentally  solid 
individuals  I  know.  However,  like  the  rest 
of  us  he  has  his  instances  of  whimsicalities 
and  he  even,  at  times,  verges  on  what  I  would 
call  a,  "manic  depressive  phase." 

In  his  manic  phase,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
committee,  he  was  euphoric  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  bring,  by  some  act  of 
sovereign  statesmanship  or  just  by  the 
radiance  of  his  countenance,  the  landlords  and 
tenants  together  in  the  course  of  committee 
hearings.  I  felt  that  that  was  one  of  his  least 
elusive  moments.  He  predicated  this  whole 
thing,  as  must  be,  on  a  confusion.  He  had 
managed  with  some  adroitness— not  in  his  own 
way  but  because  of  what  was  said  in  the 
committee— to  totally  confuse  the  forces  of 
the  tenants.  Though  I  will  not  go  into  it  to 
any  depth  using  up  the  time  of  the  House- 
though  we  are  getting  along  all  right  with 
this  bill— the  tenants'  position  is,  rather  than 


suffer  the  full  last  month  of  the  tenancy,  by 
way  of  rental  or  the  full  last  month  of  the 
tenancy,  by  way  of  damage  deposit,  which 
appeared  to  be  their  false  options  in  this 
regard,  that  they  would  have  to  accede  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
Ontario  to  accept  a  half  month  by  way  of 
damage  security  deposit.  This  was  his  manic 
moment  and  as  soon  as  they  became  informed 
that  this  was  not  a  choice  that  was  really 
vital  to  their  interest,  that  they  need  accept 
neither  if  the  laws  of  this  province  were  half- 
balanced,  then  they  reversed  their  position 
and,  when  asked  whether  they  would  rather 
have  a  half  month's  rental  at  the  end  of  the 
tenancy— by  way  of  rental  as  such,  over  and 
against  the  half  month  tenancy  by  way  of 
damage  deposit— they  chose  the  former,  of 
course,  as  was  within  their  interests  and 
within  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

But  then,  the  Attorney  General  fell  into  his 
depressive  stage,  his  mouth  turned  down  at 
the  edges,  his  eyes  slitted  over,  he  took  on  a 
vague  look  and  he  completely  vanished  from 
the  scene  intellectually  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
When  one  suggested  to  him  that  there  was 
not  any  difference  between  a  half  month's 
rent  by  way  of  buying  a  rosebush,  over  and 
against  the  pear-tree,  he  could  not  see  the 
point.  He  cannot  see  it  today.  He  refuses  to 
see  it.  This  is  where  I  think  he  becomes 
stubborn  and  digs  in  his  heels  and,  as  I  say, 
suffers  a  depression.  His  depressions  depress 
me. 

Why  should  not— in  the  face  of  what  was 
said  by  Mr.  Greenberg,  appearing  before  our 
committee,  a  man  in  fairly  affluent  circum- 
stances with  an  ill  wife— feel  he  was  a  prisoner 
to  his  apartment?  He  had  placed  rugs  in 
there,  he  had  decorated  his  apartment  and  he 
pointed  out  that  to  move  out  of  an  apart- 
ment would  cost  him  two  months'  rent— the 
first  month  of  the  new  tenancy  and  the  last 
month— apart  from  the  moving  cost,  apart 
from  the  extra  cost  of  re-decoration. 

So  the  Minister  makes  it  financially  coercive 
upon  tenants  to  stay  where  they  are  and  to 
suffer  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  in  this  particular  realm.  And  all  we 
ask  is  for  a  drop  of  water,  like  Lazarus  in  the 
well.  Give  a  little  bit  in  this  particular  regard. 
Preserve,  as  I  have  argued  in  the  committee. 

By  the  way,  the  member  for  Downsview 
stole  my  amendment  on  this,  did  he  not,  Mr. 
Attorney  General?  Darn  right.  In  any  way- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):   He  has  got 
guts. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Ah,  he  is  a  sly  one.  In  any 
event,  why  not?  Give  an  inch  in  this  regard. 
You  do  not  make  it  too  hard  on  the  landlord, 
as  I  pointed  out,  because  he  has  got  some 
security.  You  do  not  make  it  as  hard  on  the 
tenant  because  he  has  only  to  find  half  the 
amount  that  he  otherwise  would  have  to  find 
for  that  last  month.  You  are  trying  to  balance, 
suavely— with  the  type  of  statesman-like  bal- 
ance I  spoke  of  initially— the  various  interests, 
conflicting  interests,  necessarily  conflicting  in 
the  restrictive  market,  the  interests  of  these 
two  factions,  and  come  out  with  something. 
But  no,  you  have  waited,  as  usual,  and  come 
down  against  the  tenant  in  this  particular  re- 
gard and  without  overbalancing  with  any 
particular  benefit  to  the  landlord.  On  the 
whole,  I  would  ask  you  to  reconsider  for  this 
last  time,  the  business  of  reducing  that  last 
month  of  the  tenancy,  thereby  alleviating  a 
great  deal  of  financial  distress. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  briefly  to  this  amendment 
I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  facts 
that  were  brought  out  in  committee  on  this 
particular  subject. 

At  that  time  it  was  quite  obvious  tliat  the 
Attorney  General  was  deciding  on  the  idea 
of  a  half  month's  rent  as  security  deposit  but 
yet  he  would  not  go  along  with  the  idea  of 
the  half  month's  rent.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  the  the  one  is  controlled  by  the 
landlord  and  can  be  returned  at  his  pleasure 
more  or  less,  and  the  rent,  of  course,  is  a 
direct  payment  which  the  tenant  is  going  to 
have  to  make  eventually.  But.  as  pointed  out 
by  both  previous  speakers,  two  months'  rent 
in  advance  by  many  tenants  is  going  to  be  a 
very  great  hardship,  and  I  would  judge  tliat 
most  of  the  landlords  are  going  to  invoke  tliis 
section  of  the  Act,  which  is  permissible,  and 
demand  two  months'  rent  at  the  time  the 
tenant  moves  in. 

Now,  let  me  just  point  out  that  this  com- 
plete month's  rent  which  is  going  to  be  held 
by  the  landlord  will  undoubtedly  replace  sec- 
ond mortgage  money  which  they  may  be  bor- 
rowing at  14  per  cent  or  18  per  cent  interest 
to  begin  with.  They  only  have  to  pay  6  per 
cent  on  it.  The  landlords  are  going  to  do 
quite  well  on  this  money  of  the  tenants  that 
they  hold  and  then  use  as  they  see  fit.  So  I 
would  join  with  the  others  in  asking  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  give  this  a  little 
more  thought  in  the  light  of  how  closely  he 
can  bring  the  landlords  and  tenants  to  a  com- 
mon ground  of  understanding  when  only  a 
half  month's  rent  is  involved,  and  those  ten- 


ants can  show  how  vital  tliis  extra  half  month's 
rent  is  to  them. 

The  tenants  were  ready  to  bargain  away 
their  rental  agreement  against  the  security 
deposit.  They  would  have  taken  the  securit>' 
deposit  option  if  it  had  resulted  in  that  be- 
cause there  was  less  money  involved.  It  is  the 
amount  of  money,  not  the  business  principle 
that  is  involved  with  most  tenants.  This  is 
the  important  tiling,  and  I  fear  this  is  going 
to  be  a  great  hardship,  so  I  would  implore 
the  Attorney  General  to  give  this  a  little  more 
thought  and  get  back,  as  closely  as  he  can, 
to  his  thinking  in  committee  the  other  day. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want 
a  very  brief  word.  I  sometimes  wish  that  the 
proceedings  in  committee  were  recorded  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  repeat  in  the  House 
many  of  the  arguments  which  were  made. 
The  Attorney  General  is  not  going  to  succumb 
to  the  blandishments  of  the  member  for 
Downs  view  and  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
and  certainly  not  to  those  of  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North.  I  want  to  place  our  position 
perfectly  clearly  on  the  record.  We  do  not 
think  in  the  modem  context  of  landlord  and 
tenant  that  there  is  any  basis  whatsoever  for 
requiring  any  prepayment  of  any  kind,  either 
by  way  of  rent  or  security  deposit. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  Royal  "we"I 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  the  way  of  the 
NDP. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  what  the  member 

for  Lakeshore  said- 
Mr.    Sopha:    The    member   for   Lakeshore 

does  not  agree  with  that;  that  is  jnisleading. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
recall,  this  precise  amendment  was  made 
when  there  was  some  lingering  suggestion 
that  this  strange  compromise  that  appeared 
to  be  in  the  offing  was  going  to  come  off, 
and  it  was  very  much  a  second  best.  Then 
when  we  placed  the  amendment,  which  we 
will  not  be  able  to  put,  which  was  specifically 
to  delete  all  the  words  after  the  words 
"tenancy  agreement"  in  the  second  line  of 
subclause  1  of  section  83,  it  would  have  ex- 
pressed clearly  and  precisely  the  position  of 
this  party  that  a  landlord  shall  not  require 
or  receive  a  security  deposit  from  a  tenant 
under  a  tenancy  agreement.  And  a  security 
deposit  in  that  context  would  be  broad  enough 
to  include  either  a  security  deposit  by  way  of 
prepayment  of  rent  or  a  security  deposit  by 
way  of  damage  secured. 
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I  would  not  be  surprised  at  all  if  after 
1971  we  introduced  such  an  amendment  into 
the  House  to  clarify  what  is  required  to  be 
done  to  bring  our  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
into  a  modem  context.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  in  the  early  fall  session  of  1971,  about 
October. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  one  word  by  way  of  post- 
script; I  do  not  want  the  record  to  mislead 
anyone.  I  thought  it  should  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
and  the  member  for  Riverdale  were  not  in 
as  much  agreement  as  the  use  of  the  word 
"we"  would  have  implied.  In  fact,  at  one 
stage,  when  my  amendment  was  being  de- 
bated, the  member  for  Lakeshore  and  the 
member  for  Riverdale  were  figuratively  at 
each  other's  throats.  The  disagreement  be- 
tween them  was  quite  violent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairaian,  on  a  point  of 
almost  personal  privilege,  my  colleague,  when 
he  makes  these  statements,  is  making  a  state- 
ment in  an  ideal  realm— if  we  could  only  have 
this.  I,  being  a  much  more  pragmatic  and 
practical  politician,  am  willing  to  take  half  a 
loaf,  as  I  explained.  We  were  not  at  odds 
in  that  ultimate  sense.  If  we  could  have  what 
he  wants  I  would  take  it,  but  he  will  not 
take  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  1  wanted  to  give  voice  to  a 
matter  of  puzzlement  for  me.  I  greatly  en- 
dorse the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Downsview  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Legislature  says  that  a  landlord  shall  not 
require  or  receive  a  security  deposit,  whether 
it  be  a  month's  or  half  a  month's  rent,  having 
made  that  articulation  of  public  purpose,  that 
99.8  per  cent  of  landlords  within  the  realm 
will  be  aware  of  that  provision  and  will  not 
require  a  tenant  to  make  any  great  security 
deposit. 

I  cite  that  to  be  the  experience,  but  I  do 
not  understand,  having  made  that  expression 
of  policy,  why  the  infraction  should  be  made 
an  offence?  If  you  will  permit  me  to  relate 
it  to  107— and  I  will  not  speak  on  107,  but 
only  relate  to  it.  Section  83  appears— I  think 
that  is  the  section  107  that  it  appears  in— 
yes,  they  are  related,  and  Mr.  Chainnan,  if 
you  will  hear  me  out  here  I  will  not  raise  it 
at  that  time.  Much  of  what  I  said  at  the 
committee,  did  a  great  deal  to  arouse  the  ire 
of  the  member  for  Riverdale,  who  gave  the 
impression  that  he  has  a  vested  interest  in 
the  statute.    He  owns  it  to  some  extent. 


But  I  said  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  I 
am  against  the  creation  of  offences.  I  believe 
that  we  have  perhaps  too  many  oflFences  now 
and  I  am  against  the  creation  of  more,  and  I 
really  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  necessary.  The 
Legislature  having  said  it,  everybody  in  On- 
tario will  know  when  the  amendment  is 
adopted  that  you  do  not  have  to  give  more 
than  half  a  month's  rent  as  a  security  deposit 
— eveiybody  will  know  that,  and  landlords 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
tenants  to  give  more. 

Why  we  should  go  to  the  extent  of  making 
it  an  offence  where  people  can  be  haled 
before  the  Queen's  justices  for  contravention, 
I  just  cannot  in  my  universe  comprehend.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  some  errant  landlord, 
unaware  of  what  the  Legislature  has  said 
and  who  required  somebody  to  give  more 
than  the  stipulated  amount— could  be  taken 
to  the  division  court  and  have  a  claim  issued 
against  him  and  the  division  court  judge 
would  reprimand  him  very  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  he  is  unaware,  the 
word  "knowingly",  I  think,  in  107  would 
relieve  him  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  well  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  I  neither  believe  that 
tenants  as  a  class,  or  landlords  as  a  class, 
are  villains,  and  in  a  matter  of  pure  contract 
I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to  import  the 
notion  of  a  quasi-criminal  offence. 

This  is  purely  contractual  and  there  are  all 
sorts  of  commercial  transactions  which  one 
could  conjure  up  very  easily  where  people 
might  do  things  that  are  prohibited  by  the 
statute,  where  you  could  stipulate  they  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  The  Summary  Con- 
victions Act.  We  do  not  do  it. 

Even  The  Unconscionable  Transactions 
Relief  Act  has  no  similar  provision,  and  a 
person  can  be  guilty  in  the  contractual  sense 
of  the  most  flagrant  conduct  and  yet  we  do 
not  set  out  to  punish  him  for  it. 

So  I  say,  why  not  leave  it  in  the  realm 
of  contract  and  keep  the  offence  out  of  the 
statute?  I  notice  that  in  the  statute,  by  way 
of  contrast,  there  are  no  offences  against 
tenants.  If  there  ever  were,  it  would  send  my 
friend  from  Riverdale  out  beyond  Mars,  be- 
cause he  really  believes  the  tenants  of  the 
province  are  die  white  knights.  We  do  not 
do  it— why  do  it  against  the  other  class?  Why 
do  you  single  them  out? 

I  got  the  impression  in  all  the  talks,  and 
there  was  much  of  that  in  the  committee,  that 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  and  my  friend,  the 
member  for  Riverdale  and  others  were  of  the 
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mind  tliat  landlords  were  a  treacherous, 
villainous  bunch  and  had  to  be  restrained  by 
the  full  force  of  these  statutes  and  all  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  were  not  there  long 
enough  to  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:   I  simply  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  include  your  friend, 
the  member  for  Downsview? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  simply  do  not  believe,  for 
a  moment,  that  such  is  the  case.  There  are 
as  many  decent  landlords  in  Ontario  in  way 
of  proportion  as  there  are  decent  tenants.  As 
much  as  you  import  the  provision  to  punish 
a  landlord  for  a  breach  that  will  not  occur, 
you  know,  it  scarcely  ever  occurred  that  he 
will  require  more  than  the  half  month  rent 
that  my  friend  is  going  to  require  and  the 
House  is  going  to  adopt.  The  offence  simply 
will  not  occur,  I  would  say  with  greater 
force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  I  just  point  out 
that  under  section  94—1  thought  I  might 
draw  it  to  your  attention— section  94  does 
make  it  an  offence  for  a  tenant  to  change 
the  law. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  going  to  say,  by  way 
of  contrast,  that  there  are  circumstances  that 
might  happen  much  more  frequently;  that  the 
tenant  might  depart  the  premises  and  leave 
them  in  filthy  and  uninhabitable  condition. 
That  occurs  veiy  frequently.  At  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  heard  from  landlords  that 
many  of  them  do. 

Well,  in  principle,  I  just  want  to  say— 
and  I  will  address  no  other  remarks  to  sec- 
tion 107— that  I  think  it  is  completely  wrong 
that  the  law  reform  commission  should  import 
this  quasi-criminal  notion. 

Also,  I  cannot  sit  down  witliout  making 
the  other  reflection.  My  friend  from  Downs- 
view,  with  whom  I  always  agree,  refers  to 
Mr.  Leal  having  to  go  back  to  his  colleagues 
on  the  law  reform  commission  to  get  con- 
sent before  he  could  make  a  concession  at 
the  legal  bills  committee. 

That  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  he 
should  make,  and  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  we  really  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
in  this  province,  as  legislators,  when  the 
form  and  wording  of  the  statute  of  the 
province,  from  this  time  forth,  will  be  what 
Mr.  Leal,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Bell— I  forget— Mr. 
Pool,  Mr.  MacClure— say  it  will  be.  We  will 
have   to   wait   until   the   pearls    are   dropped 


from  their  lips  until  we  know  the  develop- 
ment that  the  world  will  take. 

It  brings  into  focus  the  remark  I  read  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  not  so  long  ago, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  that  this  will 
be  brought  in  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
it  will  be  a  much  more  prestigious  position 
to  hold  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  law  reform  commission,  than  it 
will  be  to  be  president  of  the  court  of  appeal. 
The  position  will  be  much  more  vigorously 
sought  after.  Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the 
law  reform  commission  in  Britain  is  Lord 
Justice  Scarman  at  the  moment,  formerly  of 
the  chancellery  division.  It  makes  you  wonder 
whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  be  a  legislator 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  case. 

If  that  is  going  to  be  the  case,  my  eternal 
comment  will  be,  when  a  constituent  meets 
me  at  Elm  and  Durham  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  sa>  s,  "Why  do  not  you  do  something 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing?**  I  will 
just  have  to  say,  "I  will  have  to  ask  the  law 
reform  commission.  I  will  call  them  Monday 
to  find  out  if  they  have  that  type  of  devel- 
opment and  innovation  in  mind." 

Well,  brother,  brethren,  sistren,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  any  part  of  such  a  legislative 
process  as  that.  I  would  have  to  quit  if  we 
come  to  that  point.  The  law  is  going  to  be 
what  brother  Leo  says  it  is  going  to  be.  Of 
course,  the  principle  is  that  we  take  the 
responsibility  here  for  the  form  and  wording 
of  the  statute.  So  that  is  the  best  this  group 
hired  by  us  is— advisers.  They  are  advisers  to 
us  and  nothing  more. 

They  nearly  sent  me  into  orbit  and  quite 
beyond— to  where  I  placed  the  member  for 
Riverdale  a  minute  ago,  beyond  Mars— when 
I  picked  up  the  latest  on  drugs.  And  to 
make  some  members  happy,  just  let  me  make 
this  comment  that  if  the  motor  vehicle  is 
going  to  go  out  of  the  courts,  we  will  replace 
it  in  volume  by  actions  between  husbands 
and  wives.  Judging  by  the  ones  that  I  see, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  them.  I  look  forward 
to  a  very  prosperous  career  if  you  adopt 
that  one. 

Well  there  it  is.  I  will  say  no  more  on 
107,  but  I  would  hope  that  by  the  time  we 
get  to  it,  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
second  thoughts  and  take  these  ofFences  out 
of  an  otherwise  decent  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Singer's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 

I  am  sorry,  the  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  say  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  my  nose  is  still  twitching 
with  premonitions  about  what  this  legislation 
could  produce  by  way  of  rental  increases  in 
the  province.  And  since  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  legislators  our  goal  has  got  to  be  fairness 
and  justice,  not  only  for  the  tenant  but  for 
the  landlord,  we  have  to  leave  some  place 
in  th's  bill  where  the  landlord  will  have 
something  to  cling  to  where  he  will  feel  he 
has  some  security. 

Surely  we  are  indebted  to  these  people, 
Mr.  Chairman,  who  make  these  properties, 
their  properties  available  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house  or  a  mobile 
home  or  find  some  other  way  of  putting  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  I  think  in  the  interests 
of  the  landlord,  and  just  so  as  to  give  him 
an  excuse  not  to  put  that  rent  up,  this  part 
of,  the  legislation,  this  section,  should  come 
down  on  the  side  of  the  landlord.  I  think 
that  somewhere  in  this  legislation  there  has 
got  to  be  just  a  bit  more  in  favour  of  the 
landlord,  so  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Put  it  where  it  counts,  in  the 
pocketbook! 

Mr.  Knight:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
suggests  this  is  going  to  be  a  hardship  on 
the  tenant.  Well  perhaps  originally,  when  he 
starts  his  renting,  it  might  be  a  hardship  to 
find  two  months'  rent  rather  than  one.  But 
once  the  sequel  commences— after  all  he  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  last  month 
of  his  lease  will  he— so  if— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  may  be  five  or  ten  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Knight:  So  if  he  is  smart,  that  $150  or 
$125  he  would  have  paid  for  the  last  month 
he  will  put  aside;  when  he  has  given  notice 
that  he  is  going  to  terminate  his  lease,  he 
will  put  that  aside  and  just  carry  it  over. 
Then  when  he  goes  to  his  new  apartment  he 
will  have  that  extra  amount,  the  last  month 
for  the  following  year  or  the  last  month  of 
the  next  lease. 

And  as  far  as  the  first  month  being  paid 
in  advance  goes,  well  he  will  be  just  follow- 
ing the  same  sepuel,  he  will  just  be  paying 
the  first  month.  So  as  far  as  1  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  see  where  that  is  much  of  a  hard- 
ship; and  this  is  the  way  most  tenants  are 
going  to  use  it. 

So  that  this  legislation  can  work  not  only 
for  the  landlord,  it  can  work  for  the  tenant. 


And  once  again,  I  must  say  we  have  to  be 
careful  with  this  legislation  so  that  the  land- 
lord does  not  feel  he  is  being  put  down. 

He  is  the  big,  bad  boy;  so  we,  as  legis- 
lators, have  come  down  on  him.  We  have  put 
him  down  and  slapped  him  in  his  place!  But 
he  is  going  to  come  back.  He  can  raise  that 
rent,  and  he  will.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

So  that  I  think  here  is  one  area  where  he  is 
not  going  to  be  so  inclined.  We  can  come 
back  and  say:  "Look,  you  have  had  a  break 
here."  So  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

-    --v 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's 
motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

We  will  proceed  to  section  84. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  section  84,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  let  me  compliment  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  accepting  my  amendment  in  the  way 
that  it  was  originally  put,  not  the  way  the 
committee  had  done  it,  paying  back  this 
interest  annually.  I  think  that  is  a  much  more 
fair  way,  and  I  thank  the  Attorney  General 
for  including  that  in  the  Act  in  that  way.  I 
think  it  makes  a  better  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  will  agree  with  me  that  he 
accepted  in  committee  an  amendment  which 
I  had  suggested.  It  was  done  orally  and  I 
understood  that  he  accepted  it.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  look  in  subsection  3,  down 
four  lines  into  subsection  3  where  you  say 
that  you  should  "pay  the  security  deposit  to 
the  tenant  together  with  the  unpaid  interest 
that  has  accrued  within  15  days  after  the 
tenancy  is  terminated  or  renewed".  My  recol- 
lection is  that  this  was  acceded  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  on  the  fourth  line 
of  subsection  3. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  fourth  line,  yes;  after  the 
word  "terminated",  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  reason  for  it  is  that  there 
may  be  some  legal  gerrymandering  as  to  the 
distinction  between  the  termination  of  a  lease 
wliich  is  renewed  and  the  actual  renewal.  I 
think  our  intention  here  is  to  get  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  tenants,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  it  will  not  be  unduly  prolonged, 
these  damage  security  deposits. 
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On,  say,  a  five-year  lease,  at  the  present 
time  the  security  deposit  may  be  held  to  the 
termination  of  that  lease.  But  if  a  lease  is 
terminating  or  there  are  some  provisions  or 
conditions  within  the  lease  upon  which  the 
renewal  will  or  will  not  take  place,  and  it  is 
then  renewed  in  face  of  those  conditions  hav- 
ing obtained,  then  automatically  the  security 
deposit  will  go  back,  even  though  the  lease 
continues.  In  other  words  the  same  rent  is 
paid,  or  a  renegotiated  rent— the  same  terms 
and  conditions  apply  and  the  people  occupy 
the  same  tenancy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  want  to  comment  upon  this  at  this 
time  or  save  it  until  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  remember  this 
discussion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  sure  that 
I  had  agreed  to  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  does 
make  sense. 

It  refers  to  the  lease  which  is  presently  ex- 
isting in  section  24;  and  on  the  renewal,  the 
month's  rent  will  be  picked  up,  the  last 
month's  rent,  instead  of  the  security  deposit. 


It  would  seem  to  me  to  make  sense  to  include 
the  words   "or  renewal",   so   I   would  move, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —that  subsection  (3)  of 
section  84  be  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word  "terminated"  in  the  fourth  line  the 
words  "or  renewal". 

Mr.  Singer:  "Or  renewed". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "Or  renewed",  rather. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  will 
please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  section 
84?  We  will  mo\e  on  to  section  85  after  the 
recess. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 

{concluded) 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  were  up  to  section 
86.  Any  comments,  questions,  amendments  to 
section  86? 

Sections  86  to  92,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  93. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  As  I  said 
in  committee,  and  I  repeat  now,  with  malice 
aforethought,  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  without 
question  the  most  penetrating,  the  most  in 
ventris  section  of  the  whole  statute. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sidering all  things,  as  usual  it  falls  flat  on  its 
face  and  is  even  grievously  deficient. 

As  was  pointed  out  previously,  I  would 
have  thought  that  this  would  be  adopted  by 
any  conceivable  Tory  and,  therefore,  having 
moved  it  forward  and  coming  up  against  the 
full  weight  of  the  trained  seals  in  the  back 
rows  on  this  particular  occasion— not  the 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton);  no, 
no.  He  has  a  mind  of  his  own. 

But  some  of  the  others  who  attend  upon 
these  committees  because  they  are  paid  to 
attend;  not  because  they  think,  not  because 
if  you  ask  in  the  very  midst  of  one's  flight, 
if  you  halt  it  for  an  instant,  so  to  speak,  and 
held  everything  in  suspended  animation  and 
said,  "Ozzie,  what  are  we  talking  about?"  Do 
you  think  Ozzie  would  tell  you?  Not  on  your 
life!  And  yet  he  comes  down  plump  hard, 
all  300  pounds- 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  also  ask  what  we 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —on  the  side  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  tliis  province  (Mr.  Wishart). 

You  know,  many  a  time  there  is  obstruc- 
tion, many  times  there  is  the  turning  over  of 
a  mind;  many  times  his  eyes  roll  back  in  the 
forehead  and  look  to  the  cefling  in  total 
blankness.  Every  time  the  Attorney  General, 
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because  of  sheer  insociability,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  refuses  to  adopt  an  amendment 
made  in  its  full  rationality  by  a  member 
of  the  Opposition,  he  does  himself  a  dis- 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say,  watching  over  a 
long  period  of  time  now  the  operations  of 
the  Attorney  General,  invariably  the  first 
amendment  presented,  which  is  the  first 
amendment  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  is 
accepted  by  the  Attorney  General.  Invariably 
the  second  amendment  is  rejected  irrespective 
of  merit. 

There  is  a  pathology  to  the  whole  thing, 
once  you  have  diagnosed  the  disease.  He  will 
not  accept  tlie  second  amendment,  however 
meritorious,  because  that  would  be  a  certain 
spinelessness  on  the  part  of  die  government, 
a  bending  over  backwards. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  93. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  particular  section,  93, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  coming  around  to- 
one  cannot  make  a  case  without  zeroing  in, 
there  must  be  perspective  on  these  matters, 
because  within  the  wisdom  of  legislators  they 
must  have  a  sovereign  view  of  these  affairs. 

In  this  particular  regard  I  moved  an  amend- 
ment. No,  I  will  not  move  it  again.  I  shall 
simply  address  it  to  the  Attorney  General.  It 
said  that  these  apartment  house  supervisors— 
the  owners  particularly— have  a  range  of 
monopolistic  practices  within  their  building. 

Only  certain  tradesmen  can  enter  the  build- 
ings and  sell  certain  kinds  of  goods.  In  the 
cases  of  row-houses  and  maisonettes,  fuel  for 
instance  is  within  their  ambit.  They  have  an 
exclusive  contract  with  the  particular  com- 
pany, and  you  living  in  a  maisonette  cannot 
order  from  anybody  else. 

Laundry  services,  bread  and  milk  services 
to  apartment  houses  are  held  in  thrall  to  a 
particular  entity  designated  by  the  landlord 
or  his  superintendent,  and  from  tliis  many 
nefarious  things  flow,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  law  reform  commission. 

There  is  a  rake-off  very  often  present, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor.  Of  course  the  super- 
visor is  only  being  given  an  apartment  gratis. 
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and  having  no  pay  on  top  of  the  apartment 
they  have  been  given,  they  must  find  some 
way  in  which  to  make  a  little  loot  on  the  side. 
One  of  the  ways  is  to  get  a  rake-off  from  the 
laundry  service  dealer  who  would— 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  the  hon.  member's 
remarks  are  most  interesting,  really  they  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  section  93 
which  has  to  do  with  canvassers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  election  material. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    If   the   hon.    Chairman    will 
look- 
Mr.  Chairman:  After  we  get  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  At  section  93  on  the  edge,  if 
the  hon.  Chairman  would  look,  it  says  entry 
by  canvassers- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  just  finished  doing 

that,  but  it  also  refers  to  canvassing  regarding 
election  material. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  talking  about  tradesmen- 
Mr.    Chairman:     There    is    nothing    about 

tradesmen  in  the  section,  nothing  whatsoever 

about  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  whole  point  is,  that  is 
precisely  the  point,  that  there  is  not— it  is 
a  nonentity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  absence  of  something 
in  tlie  section  does  not  entitle  the  member  to 
talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  absence  of  something 
in  the  report  of  the  law  reform  commission 
is  the  very  evil  at  stake  here.  He  fails  to  pro- 
vide against  tradesmen  of  a  particular  kind 
coming  onto  these  premises  and  I  would  think 
that  the—  ... 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works ) :  How  many  tradesmen  are  running 
around  looking  for  jobs? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  think  that  he  would 
seriously  reconsider  and  give  individuals  in 
apartment  houses  the  right  to  selectively 
choose  their  own  tradesmen  and  not  be 
bound  in  leases  to  a  tradesman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  he  is  in  fact  out  of  order.  There 
is  notliing  whatsoever  to  do  with  tradesmen 
in  this  section.  We  can  debate  the  content 
of  this  section  only.  The  principle  of  the  bill 
has  been  approved.  Section  93  has  no  refer- 
ence to  tradesmen.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  to—  ■    ;<;/r.'w^ 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  quite 
wrong.  I  moved  an  amendment  saying  there 
should  be  an  addition  that  individuals  in 
apartment  houses  should  have  the  selection  of 
their  own  tradesmen,  then  that  would  be  per- 
fectly in  order.  In  order  to  save  the  time  of 
this  House,  I  have  sought  simply  to  point  this 
out  to  the  Attorney  General.  It  comes  to  the 
same  diing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
in  wrong  on  tliis.  We  have  only  been  dealing 
with  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
as  effective  in  what  it  omits  as  in  what  it 
contains. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  section 
93? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  committee  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General  a  question  which  I  do  not  believe  he 
answered,  and  that  was  whether  it  was  by 
design  and  intention  or  by  omission  that 
people  running  for  PUC  commissions  or  water 
commissions  were  not  included  in  the  eligible 
people  to  enter  apartments. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
We  felt  the  section  was  wide  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  it  says  any  officer  in  the 
municipal  government— any  office  in  the 
municipal  government.  If  you  can  bring  it 
within  that  language,  and  I  think  you  can, 
that  is  part  of  the  municipal  government.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  restriction 
of  the  canvassing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried.  Section  94. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  94,  there  is  one  matter  that  con- 
cerns me.  It  is  the  practice  not  only  in  apart- 
ments but  in  almost  any  rented  accommoda- 
tion, including  hotels,  to  provide  night  locks. 
Now  under  this  section  it  would  appear  that 
it  specifically  omits  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  provide  a  night  lock  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  landlord;  which  I  think  is 
wrong,  considering  the  fears  that  are  shared 
by  many  young  couples  in  terms  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  forced  entry  into  the  apartment 
during  the  evening,  especially  when  the  hus- 
band is  working. 

Now  I  think  that  it  must  be  expressly  clear 
to  any  person  in  the  province  that  during  the 
time  that  they  occupy  the  premises— during 
the  time  that  they  are  actually  there— that 
they  are  entitled  to  lock  the  door  by  which- 
ever means   they   desire   in  order  to   assure 
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them  some  of  the  utmost  privacy  without  fear 
of  intrusion  by  anyone.  I  think  that  in  this 
particular  instance  we  require  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  apply  where 
the  tenant  is  in  occupancy  of  the  premises 
and  is  actually  there. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  that  has  been  raised 
with  me  and  I  feel  that  it  deserves  some  con- 
sideration by  the  Attorney  General.  You  can 
see  the  difference  between  the  normal  lock- 
ing device  that  locks  the  apartment  during  the 
time  that  you  are  free  and  away  from  the 
apartment  and  that  device  is  put  on  there 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  any 
person  from  occupancy  during  your  time  in 
the  actual  premises  themselves.  I  hope  that 
at  least  for  the  record,  whether  or  n^t  it  is 
changed  in  the  bill,  the  Attorney  General  will 
make  it  clear  that  this  does  not  preclude  any 
couple  or  individual  or  family  from  placing 
on  the  door  of  the  premises  a  night  lock 
which  can  be  put  in  place  during  the  time 
that  they  are  there,  and  which  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  normal  locking  devices  of 
that  particular  apartment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  in  the  light  of  this  section  94, 
which  provides  that  landlord  or  tenant  shall 
during  the  occupancy,  during  the  tenancies, 
alter  or  cause  to  be  altered  the  locking  sys- 
tem, I  would  think  that  in  the  arrangements 
there  will  be  not  just  the  ordinary  lock  but 
for  the  tenancy  agreement  of  the  lease,  that 
there  also  will  be  a  locking  system  which  will 
be  adequate  and  satisfactory  to  the  tenants 
when  they  lease  the  premises.  Now  I  think  to 
go  beyond  that  and  allow  the  tenant  to  put 
bolts  or  some  other  sort  of  locking  system  on 
the  door  is  counter  to  the  thought  here  that 
either  side  can  lock  the  other  in  or  out.  But 
I  would  think  the  landlords  will  see  there  is 
an  adequate  locking  system  on,  as  in  the 
hotels.  When  I  am  in  my  hotel  room  the 
ordinary  lock,  when  I  pull  the  door  to, 
fiistens;  but  then  there  is  the  night  lock  and 
the  bolt  chain.  I  think  those  things  will  be 
provided  by  landlords.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  will  work  itself  out. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  do  not  want  to  belabour  it  at 
all,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  we  have  landlords,  whether  he  be- 
lieves it  or  not,  who  would  believe  that  this 
section  pertains  only  to  those  locks  which  are 
placed  there  by  the  landlord;  and  that  a 
tenant  having  moved  in  would  have  no  right 
to  put  a  lock  of  any  kind  there  that  would 
exclude  the  landlord  from  access  to  the  prop- 
erty during  the  time  that  the  tenant  was  there. 


Now  I  think  most  tenants,  in  fact  most 
homeowners  aside  from  tenants,  put  in  an 
additional  lock.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Grossman)  would  agree 
with  me,  that  most  tenants  put  a  lock  there; 
that  most  owners  would  put  a  lock  there 
separate  and  apart  from  that  lock  which  is 
operated  by  the  key.  And  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  prohibition 
to  any  tenant  to  put  this  kind  of  lock  there. 
It  can  only  be  used,  because  of  its  nature, 
during  the  time  that  they  are  inside  the 
apartment,  and  we  should  make  it  quite  clear 
for  the  record  at  least  that  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition to  putting  this  kind  of  lock  on  the 
apartment  door. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Provided  it 
is  by  mutual  consent. 

Mr.  Deans:  Except  where  mutual  consent 
does  not  exist;  where  there  is  no  mutual 
consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  what  we  dis- 
cussed in  committee,  if  I  recall,  is  the  change 
of  the  language  in  the  original  bill  to  "locking 
system".  I  think  it  was  our  understanding, 
maybe  I  am  wrong,  that  that  would  not  pre- 
clude the  putting  on  of  a  night  lock,  a  night 
latch, .  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  the 
locking  system  was  not  to  be  tampered  with 
or  changed  or  altered.  I  do  not  think,  really, 
that  this  is  going  to  create  a  problem.  I  think 
landlords  and  tenants  can  work  this  out. 

You  will  note  that  section  just  preceding, 
section  92.  The  hon.  member  says  the  land- 
lord's lock  is  on  and  he  knows  how  to  get  in, 
but  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the  land- 
lord invading  or  going  in.  So  I  think  the 
locking  system  was  not  intended  to  mean  to 
preclude  the  addition  of  a  night  latch. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  that  there  should  be  in  this  clause 
—this  prohibits  any  mutual  consent  idea  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  the  landlord— and  I 
think  there  should  be  a  consent  factor  in  here 
because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  The  consent  is  in 
the  section. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  apologies,  I  am  sorry. 
Sections  94  and  95  agreed  to. 

On  section  96: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  96,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Min- 
ister the  problem  which  arises  under  this 
section.  I  think  the  position  we  take  on  it,  we 
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did  not  make  this  argument  in  the  committee 
in  line  with  security  deposits  or  requirements 
for  prepayment  of  any  obligation,  is  that  this, 
in  fact,  is  a  punitive  clause.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  a  residential  tenancy  there  is  any 
basis  under  which  we  should  tolerate  for  any 
longer  these  provisions  which  provide  for  the 
acceleration  of  rent  on  default  of  payment  of 
one  instalment  of  rent.  The  whole  purport  of 
article  96  is  that  if  a  lease  in  fact  provides 
that  upon  default  of  payment  of  rent  there 
shall  be  an  acceleration  of  all  the  remaining 
rent  that  is  due  under  that  lease,  and  that 
section  96  provides  for  the  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  relief  against  tliat  accel- 
eration, then  I  think  we  in  this  party  are 
opposed  to  it. 

If  I  may  use  an  example  when  there  is  an 
obligation  on  the  tenant  by  way  of  an  accel- 
eration clause  to  pay  the  total  of  the  rent 
which  is  due;  for  example,  if  the  rent  is  $100 
a  month  and  if  the  default  occurs  in,  say,  the 
14th  month  of  the  two-year  lease,  there  are 
ten  months  to  run  and  there  is  an  acceleration 
of  the  rent  at  $100  a  month;  that  would  be  an 
acceleration  which  would  amount  to  $1,000. 
If  one  looks  at  section  91,  which  we  agree 
with  and  on  which  we  did  not  comment  when 
it  was  called,  you  have  the  obligation  of  the 
landlord  to  mitigate  his  damages  where  it 
states  that: 

(a)  where  a  tenant  abandons  the  prem- 
ises in  breach  of  the  tenancy  agreement, 
the  landlord's  right  to  damage  is  subject  to 
the  same  obligation  to  mitigate  as  applies 
generally  under  the  rule  of  law  relating  to 
breaches  of  contract. 

You  may  very  well  have  a  situation  where  a 
person,  who  has  been  subjected  to  an  ac- 
celeration of  rent,  has  had  to  abandon  the 
premises.  He  is  obligated,  because  of  the 
acceleration  of  rent,  to  pay  $1,000  and  that 
rent  is  an  obligation  pursuant  to  a  covenant. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  law  relating  to 
mitigation  of  damages  then  applies  to  it.  I 
think  that  the  Attorney  General  should  con- 
sider that  any  acceleration  of  rent  is  a  penalty 
provision,  because  the  present  value  of  rent 
in  default  for,  say,  ten  months  is  not  $1,000, 
but  is  already  something  less  than  $1,000.  In 
a  court  where  a  landlord  is  obligated  to  miti- 
gate his  damages,  if  there  were  a  suit  on  the 
amount  due  on  the  acceleration,  the  court 
would  hold  that  $1,000  was  owing  if  there 
was  a  suit  for  damages.  The  damages  would 
be  the  present  value  of  $1,000,  less  whatever 
amount  the  landlord  may  be  held  to  have 
mitigated  his  damages  by  reason  of  subletting. 


I  therefore  think— and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
matter  missed  us  in  our  consideration  of  the 
bill— that  in  essence  an  acceleration  clause  in 
a  residential  lease  is  inappropriate  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  What  it  really  is— and  I  think 
the  Minister  of  Justice  would  agree  with  me; 
and  I  think  the  member  for  Downsview  would 
agree  with  me— is  that  they  have  taken  over 
into  leasehold  arrangements  under  a  lease  a 
provision  which  was  appropriate  or  part  of 
the  traditional  language  of  a  mortgage  co\'e- 
nant. 

In  other  words  a  person  under  a  mortgage 
had  in  fact  lent  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
and  he  was  taking  the  land  by  way  of  security 
for  the  repayment  of  that  number  of  dollars. 

The  acceleration  clause  was  designed  to 
provide  that  if  there  was  a  default  in  pay- 
ment of  an  instalment,  the  balance  of  the 
principal  would  become  due  and  owing.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  a  description  of  what  took 
place  in  leasehold  law  would  indicate  that  all 
that  some  lawyer  has  done  is  to  translate  the 
idea  of  an  acceleration  clause  into  a  lease, 
and  the  covenant  to  pay  rent  under  a  lease  is 
not  a  covenant  to  repay  money  owing. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  real  con- 
flict between  section  96  and  section  91,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  accepting  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  an>'  right  in  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  for  any  lease  to  require  that 
upon  default  in  payment  of  the  rent  that  there 
should  have  been  an  acceleration  of  all  of  the 
remaining  rent  which  is  due  and  payable. 

I  think  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenants 
should  be  left  to  their  remedies  at  law;  the 
landlord  to  sue  on  the  covenant  for  the 
present  value  of  the  rent  which  is  in  default, 
and  tlie  tenant  to  require  of  the  landlord  that 
he  mitigate  his  damages. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  the  point 
perfectly  clear,  but  I  think  that  the  accelera- 
tion clause  is  not  an  appropriate  clause  in  a 
modern  lease  contract,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  wont  of  having  dealt  with  the  matter 
in  committee,  I  would  simply  ask  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  when  the  session  is 
finished  he  consider  that  clause  in  the  light 
of  section  91  and  see  whether  or  not  the  con- 
flict to  which  I  refer  should  be  dealt  with  by 
an  appropriate  amendment. 

I  think  the  conflict  can  best  be  dealt  with 
by  out]a\ving  in  residential  leases  all  pro- 
visions by  which  the  landlord  purports  to 
accelerate  the  principal  amount  of  the  rent 
which  is  presently  due  and  owing  using  some 
analogy  to  the  principal  number  of  dollars 
which  are  due  and  payable  tinder  a  mortgage. 
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I  think  it  is  an  illegitimate  translation  into 
a  leasehold  arrangement  of  a  provision  which 
may  very  well  be  appropriate  in  the  mort- 
gage but  is  certainly  not  appropriate  in  a 
lease  and  I  would  ask  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral considered  that  matter  and  if  he  believes 
it  deserves  that  attention  to  which  I  think  it 
is  entitled;  that  he  refers  the  matter  specifi- 
cally to  the  law  reform  commission  with  the 
view  to  introducing  an  amendment  at  the  next 
session  to  deal  with  that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  hon.  member.  He  has  referred  to 
the  section  91  which  requires  the  landlord  to 
mitigate  the  damages  and  then  he  was  dis- 
cussing section  96  which  is,  as  the  marginal 
note  indicates,  relief  against  the  operation  of 
the  acceleration  clause.  The  law  reform  com- 
mission did  consider  that  and  they  do  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  same  reasoning  and  the 
same  practice  as  was  followed  in  the  case  of 
mortgages,  but  they  say  this  at  page  78  of 
their  report  under  recommendation  11: 

In  order  to  make  rent  acceleration  clauses 
less  subject  to  abuse  and  still  protecting  the 
landlord's  legitimate  interest,  where  the 
landlord  claims  an  acceleration  of  rent,  and 
if  the  tenant  pays  arrears  or  remedies  the 
breach  of  covenant  a  court  should  have 
power  to  stay  proceedings.  That  is  con- 
firmed by  section  20  of  The  Mortgages  Act. 

So  they  were  considering  it  also  in  the  same 
light,  but  I  think  the  point  which  the  hon. 
member  makes  has  some  merit.  What  we 
were  at  this  time  prepared  to  do  was  to 
accept  the  recommendation  and  give  relief 
against  acceleration.  Perhaps  that  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to 
look  at  it  after  we  have  an  opportunity  at  the 
end  of  this  session  or  later. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  My  comment  is  very  brief. 
As  the  Attorney  General  said,  they  took  it  in 
to  leasehold  law  from  mortgage  law.  I  think 
it  is  an  illegitimate  transferring  to  a  lease- 
hold arrangement.  The  law  reform  commis- 
sion has  said,  "Well,  since  we  have  taken  it 
in  from  mortgage  law,  we  should  provide  the 
same  relief  as  is  provided  on  the  mortgage 
law",  and  I  think  our  position  is  perfectly 
clear  on  it.  On  consideration  of  it,  accel- 
eration clauses  should  be  outlawed;  and  for 
practical  purposes,  if  there  is  a  standard  form 
of  lease,  it  should  not  be  provided  that  the 
landlord  can  accelerate  the  payment  of  rent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  96.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth.  .;,uy«,is 


Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise 
with  the  Minister  some  difficulties  brought 
about  by  the  matter  where  default  has  oc- 
curred. This  bill  has,  as  I  see  it,  by  the  actions 
of  many  of  the  landlords,  forced  upon  the 
tenant  some  situations  of  default  and  I  want 
to  find  out  from  the  Minister  whether  or  not 
this  section  covers  those  matters. 

The  best  example,  and  there  are  two  or 
three,  but  the  best  example  is  this:  I  have  in 
my  riding  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  17 
years  in  the  same  apartment.  Because  of  this 
legislation  the  landlord  has  decided  that  he 
will  demand  from  this  tenant  the  last  month's 
rent  in  advance.  This  is  after  having  lived 
there  for  17  years  and  the  tenant  disagreed 
and  of  course  justifiably  so.  He  feels  that  the 
landlord  has  forced  upon  him  a  situation 
which  is  unjustified— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  kind  of  lease  is 
this? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  lease.  For  17  years 
they  have  lived  together  with  no  lease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Month  to  month? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  month  to  month  tenancy, 
I  agree.  The  Minister  makes  a  point  that  is 
worth  recognizing,  but  because  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  landlord  has  decided  that  he  will 
now  demand  next  month  that  two  months 
rent  shall  be  paid.  Now  the  tenant  has  no 
recourse  of  any  kind.  He  has  proven  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  his  worth  to  occupy  the 
premises.  He  has  proven  his  ability  and  his 
intent  to  pay  the  rental,  no  matter  what  it 
was,  on  time  and  without  any  difficulties.  At 
this  point,  because  of  legislation,  the  landlord 
has  decided  that  he  will  impose  upon  this 
particular  tenant,  and  many  others  like  him, 
a  situation  which  is  intolerable.  It  is  intoler- 
able because  these  people— well,  let  me  say  to 
you,  the  reason  I  say  it  is  intolerable,  is 
because  this  is  being  imposed  on  many  people 
who  are  in  the  old  age  pension  bracket  and 
who  do  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  two 
months'  rent  at  one  time. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Why  would  he  do  it  now  if  he  did 
not  do  it  before? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea; 
and  this  is  what  worries  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  he  had  a  right 
to  do  it  before.  Why  would  he  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Deans:  Except  that  he  is  using  this 
legislation  as  a  lever  against  the  tenant.         :  , 
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Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  It  may 
well  have  been  better  to  have  been  raised 
under  the  section  dealing  with  the  security 
deposit  or  the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau.  It  may  well  be  but  I  am  afraid  that 
under  this  matter  of  default,  I  mean,  what 
recourse  has  this  tenant  got,  if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  never  had  any. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  he  did  not  have  any— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  landlord  could  have 
asked  for  three  months  rent  in  advance.  He 
could  do  that  today.  There  is  no  policy 
against  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  shows  to  me  though  that  we 
require  some  other  kind  of  system  whereby 
this  tenant  can  apply  for  relief  from  this 
imposition,  which  it  is,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  draw  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  would  say  this 
to  the  hon.  member:  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  legislation  is  not  to  give  the  landlord  any 
additional  right  which  he  did  not  have.  A 
landlord  could  say:  "I  will  rent  you  these 
premises,  you  must  pay  a  year's  rent  in  ad- 
vance or  six  months"— all  we  are  saying  is  we 
are  limiting  him  to  one  month. 

We  are  putting  a  limitation  on  his  power 
that  existed  all  these  years  and  still  exists 
until  this  Act  comes  into  force  and  then  he 
can  only  collect  one  month  in  advance. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  this.  This  is  a 
strange,  unique  case  the  member  cites,  and 
of  course  the  landlord,  even  now,  can  ask 
that  tenant  for  the  extra  month.  When  the 
Act  comes  into  force,  he  can  only  ask  for  the 
one  month  in  advance.  Today  he  could  ask 
for  a  year's  rent  in  advance,  if  he  wished  and 
demanded  it.  The  point,  I  think,  is  that  un- 
less we  are  to  make  the  limitation  that  you 
could  only  ask  for  the  present  month's  rent, 
which  actually  is  rent  in  advance— rent  has 
always  been  generally  regarded  as  an  obliga- 
tion payable  in  advance,  so  there  is  the  one 
month  in  advance— the  principle  of  payment 
in  advance  is  acceptable. 

We  are  saying  to  the  landlord,  you  must 
limit  that  demand,  you  must  limit  that  collec- 
tion to  one  other  month  which  will  be  the 
last  month  of  the  term. 

Now,  we  are  putting— I  want  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  understand— we  are  putting  a  limita- 
tion on  a  larger  right  presently  existing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  undertsand  this,  but 
what  concerns  me  is  the  change  in  what  is 


obvious  of  the  normal  tenants.  What  we  have 
done,  and  it  grieves  me,  is  that  we  have  given 
the  landlord  the  opportunity  by  this  Act  to 
change  the  terms  of  tenancy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Deans:  We  have,  we  have! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  cut  the  land- 
lord down. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  fine,  we  have  brought  it 
down  in  many  instances,  but  we  have  given 
the  excuse  to  the  landlord  who  has  no  excuse. 
It  concerns  me  that  these  people  on  month  to 
month  rental,  who  are  in  an  aged  capacity, 
who  have  reached  a  point  of  trying  to  live— 
and  you  may  well  look,  as  I  say  to  the  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services,  you  may  rather  be 
disgusted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  of  course  it  is 
silly! 

Mr.  Deans:  If  you  were  trying  to  live— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  could  have  asked 
for  five  years  advance  before  and  now  we  are 
reducing  it  to  one  month. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay,  fine! 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  then,  very  simply.  If 
you  had  been  accustomed  to  paying  on  a 
month  to  month  basis  out  of  your  old  age 
pension  cheque,  the  amount  that  you  required 
for  your  rental  and,  because  of  this  Act,  the 
landlord  sees  the  opportunity,  the  opening— 
and  this  is  what  has  happened. 

This  is  what  has  happened.  They  are  very 
quick  to  see  any  opportimity  to  further  extract 
money  from  the  tenants  of  this  province  and 
have  seen  it,  as  the  Attorney  General  well 
knows  from  the  discussions  we  held  down- 
stairs in  the  committee  room. 

What  they  are  now  doing— not  all,  but 
some  fall  into  the  category,  as  I  have  said 
before,  of  being  unscrupulous— they  have  seen 
the  opportunity  now  to  extract  more  than  can 
be  afforded.  Now  it  worries  me  that  this  situ- 
ation can  exist  and  that  this  person  may  well 
be  forced  out  of  their  home,  a  person  who 
has  paid  for  years  and  years  what  was  asked 
of  them  and  who  are  now  being  forced  to  pay 
twice  what  they  can  afford— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No  one  is  being  forced. 

Mr.  Deans:  —at  a  time  when  they  have  not 
got  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  are  not  being 
forced. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Well,  the  other  opportunity  is 
of  course  they  can  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  are  not  being 
forced. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are!  If  you  are  told  to  pay 
twice  what  you  can  aflFord— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  must 
surely  realize  that  what  he  is  citing  is  a  case 
which  has  happened.  The  landlord  is  acting, 
not  under  this  Act- 
Mr.  Deans:  No,  he  is  using  the  Act  as  a 
pretence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —he  is  acting  under  the 
law  which  exists  today.  He  can  go  to  his 
tenant  and  say,  I  want  six  months  rent  in 
advance. 

What  this  bill— which  is  not  yet  in  force 
until  the  hon.  members  here  pass  it— will  do, 
is  to  say  to  the  landlord,  "You  cannot  go  be- 
yond one  additional  month." 

So  that  we  are  cutting  down  the  landlord's 
right  which  presently  exists.  Now,  surely  the 
hon.  member  is  not  to  be  heard  to  say,  be- 
cause you  draw  to  the  landlord's  attention- 
Mr.  Deans:  His  rights! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —rights  which  he  has; 
and  because  you  are  cutting  them  down,  that 
this  is  bad  law. 

Mr.  Deans:  No.  The  unfortunate  part  is,  I 
say  to  the  Attorney  General,  that  by  establish- 
ing a  minimum  the  minimum  is  in  many  in- 
stances much  higher  than  we  can  afford.  And 
what  has  happened  is— and  I  say  this  to  you 
in  all  good  conscience— what  has  happened  is 
that  the  landlord,  because  this  has  been 
brought  to  his  attention  and  because  the 
tenant  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  land- 
lord can  claim  this  legally,  regardless  of  what 
he  might  have  been  able  to  claim  in  the  past— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  suggest? 

Mr.  Deans:  —is  now  exercising  it  unduly; 
and  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General  whether 
this  might  be  applied  at  this  point,  to  leases 
or  understandings  which  presently  exist. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Is  this  not 
the  problem  between  landlord  and  tenant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  only  way  we  can 
change  the  law  today  is  by  legislation.  We 
are  moving  to  change  it.  But  rights  exist— this 
IS  my  pomt.  |j^  ia^,j»\^  i^util  liuiirij  m  wt^^.i 


Mr.  Deans:  Well,  there  are  certain  instances 
and  I  have  not  thought  out  the  entire  impli- 
cations of  it,  but  there  are  certain  instances 
where  to  change  the  existing  situation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  to  change. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right,  I  agree.  That  does  not 
change  the  situation— it  changes  what  could 
well  be  the  situation  in  which  the  landlord 
exercised  all  his  rights.  But  to  change  what 
is  the  existing  situation,  where  there  is  no 
pre-payment  of  any  kind,  and  to— I  agree  we 
are  not  forcing  it  on  them,  1  understand  what 
you  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  will  not  get  a 
QC  this  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand  what  you  are  say- 
ing. The  only  problem  that  upsets  me  is  that 
landlords  are  now  making  use  of  the  Act  to 
extract  from  the  tenants— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  would  you  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  which  they  are  not  really 
deserving.  I  suspect  there  are  a  number  of 
things.  One,  is  I  would  of  course  have  a 
rental  review  board  and  I  would  now  have 
had  any  pre-payment  as  you  know.  I  mean 
I  do  not  have  to  go  into  that.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  pre-payment  at  the  time  that  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  back  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  agree,  but  you  asked  me.  You 
see  this  is  the  unfortunate  part.  I  did  not 
intend  to  get  involved  in  this.  What  I  am 
saying  to  you,  is  that  there  are  many  people 
like  pensioners  who  are  paying  rent  on  a 
monthly  basis,  without  a  lease,  all  that  they 
can  afford.  There  are  landlords,  whether  you 
believe  it  or  not,  who  do  not  particularly  care 
about  whether  the  person  living  in  that  apart- 
ment can  afford  to  pay  what  he  is  being  asked 
or  not.  Now,  those  are  not  the  kind  of  state- 
ments we  heard  the  evenings  we  sat  in  the 
committee  room.  But  unfortunately  it  is  true 
and  unfortunately  many  of  them  are  now  pre- 
pared to  use  this  legislation  as  the  lever  to 
extract  from  people  that  which  they  previously 
were  afraid  to  ask  for. 

And  they  are  abusing  it.  Already  they  are 
abusing  it.   And  it  worries  me. 

Now  I  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
answer  is  not  as  clear  as  I  might  like  to  be- 
lieve it  may  be,  but  they  are  abusing  it,  it  is 
a  matter  that  has  to  be  given  great  considera- 
tion. \Oiiq/.E  nil  c}:.ii  .u;..*^--' 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  now 
becoming  quite  repetitious. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  listening  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  given 
consideration  at  least  in  the  next  month  or 
two  in  order  that  we  try  and  come  up  with 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  this.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
says  he  is  worried,  and  I  think  he  is  unduly 
worried.  In  the  situation  he  cites,  the  case 
he  cites  where  a  landlord  and  a  tenant  have 
been  getting  along  on  a  monthly,  or  annual 
lease,  for  17  years,  surely  that  argues  it  is  a 
good  landlord  and  a  good  tenant,  a  pretty 
good  relationship.  To  get  worried  over  that 
situation,  to  say  that  the  landlord  now  goes 
in  and  says  give  me  an  extra  month's  rent, 
and  it  is  a  monthly  lease  is  most  unlikely. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  It  has  hap- 
pened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  if  it  has  happened, 
let  me  say  again  to  the  member,  it  is  hap- 
pening under  the  present  law  which  we  are 
seeking  to  change. 

Section  96  agreed  to. 
On  section  97. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  just  want  to  open  up  an  area 
which  is  of  concern  to  me  and  which  my 
thinking  is  not  particularly  clear  on  at  all, 
but  I  think  which  deserves  consideration  in 
this  area. 

It  is  quite  normal  that  if  a  person  has 
entered  into  a  lease,  a  residential  lease  for  a 
period  of  time,  say,  a  one-year  or  a  two-year 
lease,  then  the  standard  lease  form  provides 
that  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the 
tenant  continues  in  occupation,  he  holds  as 
a  month  to  month  tenant  in  order  to  avoid 
the  law  which  indicates  that  if  it  were  a 
yearly  tenancy  it  could  be  argued  that  he  con- 
tinued as  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
two  years  to  two  years. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  law  would  other- 
wise be.  Now,  I  am  not  really  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  which  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  agree  they  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  continue  their  relationship  on  the 
same  basic  terms  and  conditions  on  a  month 
to  month  basis,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  landlord,  by  and  large,  has  the  option,  the 
tenant  has  no  option. 


In  other  words,  the  landlord  can  very  well, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  say  to  the 
tenant:  "Well,  I  would  like  you  to  renew  for 
a  further  term  of  one  year  or  two  years";  and 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so  then,  of  course, 
the  landlord  could  give  him  notice  and  he 
would  be  required  to  leave. 

But  what  the  landlord  has  done  is  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  other  option,  and  that 
is  to  say  that  if  he  does  not  ask  you  to  enter 
into  a  further  lease,  or  renew  the  lease  for 
the  same  term,  that  if  he  stays  in  the  premises 
he  stays  on  a  month  to  month  basis. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  situation 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  an  option  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tenant.  That  the 
tenant  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  landlord, 
"Well,  I  came  in  here  on  the  basis  of  a  year 
to  year,  or  a  two-year  to  two-year  lease,  you 
want  me  to,  in  fact,  stay  on  as  a  monthly 
tenant.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  giving  me  notice  to  get  out,  you 
want  me  to  stay  on  as  a  month  to  month 
tenant.  I  would  like  to  stay  on  witli  some 
security  of  tenure  for  a  longer  tenn,  and, 
therefore,  I,  as  a  tenant,  should  ha\e  some 
kind  of  equal  option." 

Again,  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
agree  that  they  are  both  interested  in  a  short 
term  tenancy.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
situation  where  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
agree  that  it  should  be  extended  for  one 
year,  or  two  years. 

I  am  interested  in  the  situation  which 
occurs  many  times  where  the  landlord  says, 
"I  do  not  choose  to  renew  your  lease  for  a 
full  year.  If  you  choose  to  stay  on,  you  stay 
as  a  monthly  tenant." 

The  tenant's  position  is:  "I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  longer  term.  I  cannot  bargain 
for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  and,  therefore, 
I  accept  the  proposition  that  I  must  stay  as 
a  monthly  tenant." 

In  other  words,  what  the  landlord  has  done 
by  this  express  clause  in  the  lease  about  which 
the  tenant  has  no  bargaining  power  is  to 
alter  in  his  favour  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  common  law  related  to  tenancies. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  bargained  for  when  they 
sign  the  original  lease. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No.  As  I  understand  it 
the  situation  would  be  that  I  am  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  on  a  yearly  tenancy.  The 
tenancy  comes  to  an  end,  the  landlord  permits 
me  to  stay  as  an  overholding  tenant.  Then, 
I  am  a  tenant  from  year  to  year. 
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Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right,  by  common 
law.  Nothing  in  the  lease  to  bargain  for. 
What  the  landlord  has  done  in  his  lease  is 
to  bargain  himself  out  of  that  position- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  He  has  bargained 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
The  tenant,  under  a  normal  situation  in 
urban  Toronto,  is  not  able  to  bargain  on  that 
kind  of  a  clause.  Therefore  he  accepts  the 
landlord's  provision  that  if  he  overholds  he 
is  from  month  to  month. 

Now,  having  overheld  in  his  tenancy,  he 
would  like  the  security  of  a  longer  tenure. 

I  would  certainly  like  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  to  express 
his  view  on  it.  I  have  the  sensation  that  in 
that  situation  there  should  be  a  mutual  right 
of  the  tenant  to  request  an  extension  of  his 
term  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than 
simply  to  be  on  a  month  to  month  tenancy 
which  puts  him  at  the  hazard  of  increased 
rents  from  month  to  month  or  at  the  wish  of 
the  landlord. 

I  think  it  comes  through  to  me  that  it  is 
an  unfair  situation  for  the  tenant  and  that  the 
options  are  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  land- 
lord. I  would  like  to  hear  the  Attorney 
General's  thoughts  on  it  and  to  see  whether 
he  considers  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
requires  at  least  some  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lot  of  complexity 
involved  in  this  matter. 

Two  parties,  free  to  bargain,  come  together. 
One  the  owner  of  property  and  one  seeking 
to  occupy  it,  for  consideration,  landlord  and 
tenant. 

They  conclude  a  lease  agreement,  a  tenancy 
agreement,  for  a  year,  two  years,  three  years, 
whatever  it  may  be,  for  a  term. 

If  the  landlord  is  agreeable  surely  he  can- 
not be  put  in  a  position  of  being  forced  to 
do  beyond  what  two  persons  free  to  bargain 
may  agree  upon. 

He  can  agree  to  lease  his  premises  for  a 
year  or  two  years  or  three  years,  or  for  a 
year  subject  to  a  clause  permitting  the  tenant 
to  renew  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon,  or 
terms  which  are  the  same,  or  terms  providing 
for  some  other  conditions  such  as  the  escala- 
tion of  the  tax  amount,  on  terms  to  be 
negotiated. 

This  is  the  usual  trend.  Now,  how  can 
we,  if  the  tenant  does  not  seek  in  that  jRrst 


term,  then  insert  the  right  of  renewal?  I 
think  either  the  right  of  renewal  must  be 
exactly  on  the  same  terms  or  it  must  be  upon 
terms  to  be  negotiated  which  implies  and 
contemplates  an  increase  in  rent. 

How  could  you  achieve  this  right  which  the 
hon.  member  seeks  for  the  tenant?  I  think 
this  is  something  that  has  to  be  left  to  the 
free  interplay  of  the  bargainers. 

The  tenant  has  a  right  to  bargain  on  his 
first  approach  for  the  renewal  clause.  But  I 
think  very  few  landlords  today  are  likely  to 
give  an  indefinite  clause  about  a  simple  right 
of  renewal  without  some  condition  about  the 
term,  either  an  increase  in  rent,  something 
about  the  paying  of  taxes  or  some  other 
increase  to  take  care  of  the  increased  costs 
and  maintenance  and  one  thing  or  another. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  tenant  could  be 
possibly  protected  in  this  by  legislation.  I 
really  do  not  know  how  you  could  achieve 
that  in  the  language  which  would  be  at  the 
one  and  the  same  time  original  enough  to 
enforce  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
flexible  enough  to  allow  the  negotiation  which 
must  take  place. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  has  to  be 
left  to  the  parties  to  bargain  for.  I  really 
think  there  is  a  complexity  involved  here  that 
cannot  be  covered  in  a  statutory  bit  of 
language. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Perhaps  I  could  comment 
on  what  the  Attorney  General  said.  Always, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  what  has  become 
accepted  practice,  it  is  often  difiicult  to  put 
oneself  aside  and  look  at  it  in  a  new  light. 

What,  in  fact,  has  happened  is  that  the 
landlord,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  with  respect  to  an  overholding 
tenant,  has  shortened  the  tenancy.  That  is 
basically  what  he  has  done. 

In  other  words,  if  I  am  granted  a  lease  for 
a  term  certain  of  one  year,  and  if  I  am  then 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  premises— and  by 
and  large  a  lot  of  tenants  stay  in  the 
premises,  they  do  not  want  to  move,  they 
like  it,  or  whatever  the  reason— they  can 
make  up  their  mind  about  moving  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  by  giving  the  required 
notice.  But  if  they  stay  as  an  overholding 
tenant,  the  common  law  would  then  say  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  security  of  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  the  same  teims  and  at  the 
same  rent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  the  same  terms  and  at 
the  same  rent. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  landlord  has  chosen  to 
opt  out  of  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  In  other  words,  what  the 
landlord  has  opted  to  do  is  to  alter  what  the 
common  law  would  otherwise  imply  as  the 
term  of  the  tenancy. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
on  balance  the  very  opting  out  of  what  the 
common  law  provided  in  fact  puts  a  large 
number  of  tenants  at  a  disadvantage  in  con- 
nection with  the  landlord  because  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a  longer  term. 
They  may  not  be  interested  in  moving,  but 
they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  an 
extension  of  the  term  with  whatever  arbitra- 
tion is  required  to  adjust  the  rent  if  it  is  in 
a  period  of  escalating  rent.  But  they  are- 
Mr.  Singer:  Now  you  are  talking  about 
fixed  rents. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  they  are  left  on  the 
basis  of  a  month  to  month  tenancy  then  they 
are  left  in  the  position  where  at  any  time 
they  can  be  subject  to  what  they  might  con- 
sider to  be  an  arbitrary  action  of  the  land- 
lord, particularly  if  people  have  been  in 
occupation  of  premises  for  two  years  and 
stay  on  as  many  people  do  for  another  12  or 
14  or  15  months  and  then  suddenly  are 
advised  that  their  tenancy  is  being  terminated 
unless  they  agree  to  an  increase  in  rent  of 
such  and  such  a  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Greenberg  was  subjected  to  this  very 
exact  acceleration  of  rent,  and  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Greenberg  brings  to  mind  the  other 
problem  which  is  involved  in  the  monthly 
tenancies.  To  the  extent  that  the  tenant  has 
been  fixed  with  this  so-called  agreed  bargain 
by  specific  term  which  alters  the  common  law 
so  he  is  only  a  monthly  tenant,  and  to  the 
extent  that  in  an  escalating  land  market  you 
get  a  sale  of  the  apartment  premises,  you 
get  immediately  the  reaction  by  the  new 
landlord  that  he  is  going  to  recoup  the  price, 
or  a  portion  of  the  price,  by  increasing  the 
rental.  He  finds  that  the  tenants  in  the  apart- 
ment building  who  have  had  one  landlord 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  have  got  along 
well,  have  realized  that  there  are  reasonable 
increases  of  rent  required.  They  suddenly  find 
themselves,  with  a  change  of  landlord,  fixed 
with  these  exorbitant  rent  increases  which 
lead  to  the  pressure  for  these  rental  review 
boards. 

I  suppose  the  last  comment  in  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  problem  that  I  am 


talking  about  is  that  if  one  goes  beyond  the 
rental  review  board  and  as  the  law  reform 
commission  said,  if  the  rental  review  board 
does  not  work,  there  has  got  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic study  in  connection  with  the  whole 
question  of  rent  control.  What  they  were 
saying  is  that  that  is  not  our  forte;  we  are 
not  the  ones  to  do  that.  That  is  a  different 
problem. 

What  many  people  forget  is  that  rent  con- 
trol was  very  intimately  connected— in  my 
judgment,  certainly  during  the  war-time 
period  and  I  was  in  on  the  tag  end  of  it  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  war— to 
this  whole  question  of  security  of  tenure.  That 
is,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  controlling  rents 
but  it  is  a  question  of  protecting  tenants  in 
the  security  of  their  tenure,  regardless. 

There  are  many  problems  that  we  have  not 
thought  about  in  terms  of  rent  control.  That 
is  why,  basically,  we  have  never  really  advo- 
cated that  as  a  policy  in  this  society. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  were  wondering  if  you 
would  get  around  to  that.  That  is  the  key 
statement. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  what  we  have  talked 
about  is  rent  review. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know  that  already. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  course  I  know  it  already; 
that  whole  diatribe  is  meaningless. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  know  that  the  member 
for  Downsview  is  just  dying  to  get  into  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  dam  right,  I  am. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  You  are 
getting  a  shared  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  basic  proposition— that  if  we  stand  aside 
from  an  accepted  practice  what  we  have 
found— and  this  relates  a  little  bit  to  the 
same  transposition  which  took  place  in  the 
matter  I  referred  to  earlier,  of  mortgage  prac- 
tice in  the  rent  leasehold  practice— is  that 
the  landlord— and  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion indicates  that  the  tenant  is  not  in  a  good 
bargaining  position  in  most  cases  with  the 
landlord  in  an  urban  community— the  land- 
lord has  opted  to  change  the  common  law 
rule.  He  has  the  option;  he  reserves  for  him- 
self- 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  that  four  times. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  wanted  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear. 
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Mr.  Deans:  He  wanted  even  you  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  has  reserved  for  him- 
self the  option  to  say  to  the  tenant  "I  am 
going  to  give  you  another  one-year  lease;  you 
sign  that,  but  if  I  do  not  choose  to  give  it  to 
you  and  you  choose  to  stay,  then  you  stay  as 
a  month  to  month  tenant." 

The  other  side  of  that  coin,  I  think,  should 
be  that  the  tenant,  in  that  position,  should  be 
able  to  say  "Mr.  Landlord,  if  you  have  re- 
served that  option  to  yourself,  I,  as  the  tenant, 
having  stayed  here  for  a  full  year,  should 
have  the  option  to  say  to  you,  if  you  and  I  are 
not  agreed  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  have 
a  one-year  lease  or  a  monthly  tenancy  where 
it  would  create  no  problem,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  stay  for  another  year.  And  if  you,  Mr. 
Landlord,  want  to  argue  with  me  about  the 
number  of  dollars  of  rent,  then  I  am  quite 
prepared  in  the  light  of  you  justifying  to  me, 
or  not  justifying,  but  explaining  to  me 
through—" 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  digging  yourself  in 
deeper  as  you  go  on. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No.  "—through  the  mech- 
anism of  the  rent  review  board,  if  there  were 
a  rent  review  board,  what  the  additional  rent 
would  be;  I  simply  say  that  I  should  have 
that  option  open  to  me."  That,  just  to  right 
the  balance  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  member  for  Downsview  has  consistently 
come  down  during  these  debates  on  the  side 
of  the  landlord.  We  want  very  much  to  put 
to  him  the  proposition  that  there  perhaps  is 
some  merit  in  the  tenant's  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  you  have  pro- 
voked him  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  I  have  provoked  the 
member  for  Downsview,  all  I  can  say  is  I 
intended  to  do  so  and  I  hope  he  will  come 
into  the  debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  member  for  Riverdale  to  sit 
down  and  let  me  get  in. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  has  opted  for  a 
little  bit  of  rent  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  a  wee  bit. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  like  being  a  little  bit  preg- 
nant. I  mean,  once  you  have  started,  you 
are  in. 


Mr.  Dunlop:  Once  you  are  in,  you  are 
started. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  he  said,  very  simply,  is 
this— I  want  to  create  a  special  class  of  tenant 
who,  having  bargained  for  a  period  certain, 
when  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  that 
period  certain,  can  then  say  we  are  entitled 
to  have  arbitration  fix  the  level  of  rent. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  has  carefully  avoided,  as  have  his 
colleagues,  saying  anything  about  rent  control, 
except  when  the  member  tries  to  bring  it  in 
the  back  door.  That  is  what  he  has  done 
now. 

If  he  was  frank  enough  to  say,  "We  in  the 
NDP  believe  in  rent  control,"  he  knows  that 
he  would  have  to  say  "We  also  believe  in 
wage  control,  in  profit  control"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Deans:   Nonsense! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  says  "non- 
sense." Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  are  supporting 
the  position  of  the  member  for  Riverdale— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  bother  them,  but  these  facts  have  to  be 
made  abundantly  clear.  If  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  trying  to  create  a  special  group 
of  tenants  who  can  have  rent  control  in  some 
way,  and  finally  when  reduced  to  the  extreme, 
it  would  be  controlled,  perhaps  by  an 
arbitration— 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    But   it   is   not    rent 

control. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  he  meant,  but 
he  says  it  is  not  rent  control.  If  he  can  tell 
us  how  he  is  going  to  effect  any  form  of 
rent  control  without  bringing  in  wage  control 
and  without  bringing  in  profit  control,  then  I 
think  we  should  be  entitled  to  hear  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Since  you  raised  it,  why 
do  you  not  tell  us? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Tell  us 
about  automobile  insurance. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  so 
bothered,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  why  they 
are  so  bothered  because  they  dare  not,  their 
trade  union  masters  will  not  let  them,  Mr. 
Chairman,  their  trade  union  masters  will  not 
let  them  talk  about  rent  control,  because  rent 
control  means  wage  control.  The  member  for 
Riverdale  has  to  go  around  this  long  circuitous 
route  saying  a  certain  class  of  tenant  should 
be  entitled  to  have  his  rent  fixed. 
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Mr.  Deans:   Could  I  ask— 

Mr.  Singer:   Now  that  is  exactly  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not 
keep  them  quiet? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  will  resume. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  soon  as  it  is  quiet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  do  not  think  this  matter  that  I  was 
raising  has  anything  to  do  with  rent  control. 
Perhaps  the  member  could  deal  with  this  later 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  is  so  obtuse,  let  me  explain 
to  him  exactly  what  he  means.  He  may  not 
have  understood  what  he  meant.  What  he 
meant  was  that  a  certain  class  of  tenant  who 
wants  to  stay  on  in  his  tenancy  should  have 
a  right  under  some  revision  to  this  section 
that  we  are  talking  about,  section  98,  to  stay 
on  and  have  someone  else  determine  the  basis 
on  which  he  is  going  to  stay.  Now  that  is  rent 
control.  I  do  not  care  how  you  slice  it  or 
how  you  define  it,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
member  said. 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:    I  did  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  did  not;  he  said  some 
form  of  arbitration.  Rent  review,  in  any  con- 
cept, either  as  the  member  has  enunciated  it 
or  as  we  have  enunciated  it,  has  never  in  fact 
involved- 
Mr.  J.  Renwiek:  The  member  has  never 
understood  bargaining  in  good  faitli. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

I  must  point  out  to  the  committee  that  we 
are  dealing  with  section  97,  which  simply  re- 
lates to  notice  of  termination  of  tenancy.  I 
am  having  some  difficulty  in  relating  all  of  the 
remarks  to  that  particular  section.  I  see 
nothing  about  rent  control.  I  see  nothing 
about  some  of  the  things  that  were  mentioned 
previously.  This  is  notice  of  termination  of 
tenancy. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  point  that  the  member  for  River- 
dale— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Singer:  Could  you  keep  them  quiet, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  am  not  anxious  to  stand  up 
and  speak  all  night  but  I  will  until  I  am  fin- 
ished what  I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Singer:   Thank  you. 

What  the  member  for  Riverdale  was  saying 
under  this  section  was  that  there  should  be 
some  method  of  allowing  a  tenant  to  stay  on 
for  a  term  similar  to  that  which  he  had  origi- 
nally signed  for  in  his  lease.  If  it  was  a  year 
to  year,  he  would  stay  on  for  an  extra  year. 
Now,  the  member  for  Riverdale  was  at  least 
frank  enough  at  that  point  to  say:  "I  recognize 
that  there  has  to  be  some  method  of  deter- 
mining the  rent"  and  then  he  said:  "It  may 
have  to  be  by  arbitration."  Now,  he  knows 
full  well  that  at  this  point  if  the  tenant  is 
going  to  be  able  to  stay  on  for  whatever  con- 
tinuing term  he  originally  signed  for,  if  he 
signed  for  a  year  then  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  for  another  year,  and  surely  there 
must  be  a  bargaining  right  left  to  the  land- 
lord. And  he  says  no,  there  should  be  no  bar- 
gaining. What  he  has  said  is  there  should  be 
no  bargaining.  He  should  be  able  to  stay  on 
and  that  the  rent,  if  tliere  is  a  dispute  about 
it,  should  be  fixed  by  arbitration.   All  right. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West— let  me  ask  him,  is  he  in  favour  of  rent 
control? 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:   That  is  not  rent  control. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is;  it  certainly  is.  If 
we  write  into  this  statute,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  the  landlord  and  tenant  cannot  agree  as  t^ 
rent  and  it  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration, 
which  arbitration  shall  be  final,  that  is  rent 
control. 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:    No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  I  want  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  an 
answer,  whether  the  NDP  collectively,  the 
whole  bunch  of  them,  believe  there  should  be 
rent  control  and  at  the  same  time  say  there 
should  be  wage  control  and  profit  control. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  re- 
mind the  member  for  Downsview  that  the 
government  is  over  there? 

Mr.  J.  Renwiek:  I  think  there  are  some 
basic  questions  that  have  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Collectively  tliey  are  awfully 
bothered,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  that  if 
the  member  for  Riverdale  has  taken  up  a  half 
hour  explaining  this   theory   of  his,   that  we 
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should  know  whether  or  not  his  party  believes 
in  rent  control,  because  that  is  what  he  said. 
And  if  they  do,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  member  has  no  right  to 
know. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  very 
much  to  deal  with  the  original  problem  which 
I  raised  and  I  want  to  also  answer  the  mem- 
ber for  Downs  view. 

What  the  member  for  Downsview  is  saying 
is  that  so  far  as  the  civil  service  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  concerned,  that  they  are 
subject  to  wage  control.  I  do  not  happen  to 
believe  that  if  there  is  a  substitution  for  the 
traditional  right  to  strike  in  the  civil  service 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  the  result 
indicates  that  there  is  wage  control. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  he  is  out  of  order  now. 
We  are  dealing  with  termination  of  tenancy, 
section  97,  notice  of  termination  of  tenancy. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  out  of  order.  I  want  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  I  raised  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  first  instance.  I  must  say  it 
was  a  brief  respite  to  have  the  member  for 
Downsview  intervene  in  the  debate,  but  I 
come  back  to  the  basic  point.  I  do  think  that 
the  relationship  which  permits  a  landlord  to 
provide  himself  with  an  option  by  way  of  a 
clause  in  the  lease- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Now  the  hon.  member  is 
quite  repetitious. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  I  am  asking,  then, 
would  be  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
address  himself  to  that  particular  problem  in 
order  to  assist  me,  because  I  would  not  want 
to  be  repetitious. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
has  done  so  on  one  occasion.  Does  he  care 
to  comment  any  further? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  add  much  to  it  without  being 
repetitious. 

Mr.   Bukator:    Mr.    Chairman,    I   have   not 
taken  any  time  of  the  committee  or  the  House 
on  this  subject- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  has  the  permis- 
sion of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  heard 
the   member  for  Wentworth  speak  for  half 


an  hour  on  a  subject  which  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  that  is  not  easy. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —and  I  have  listened  to  many 
members  speak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  takes  skill,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  the  kind  of  skill  the 
member  has  acquired.  I  do  not  want  any  part 
of. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  may  not  have  any  skill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  landlords  and  tenants. 

Mr.  Deans:  Especially  with  landlords. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  interjections  of  these 
disrespectful  members  of  the  Legislature  I 
do  not  have  any  respect  for— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  tiy  to  be  congenial. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  in  all  fairness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  should  be  able  to  speak  on 
the  subject  without  these  interjections.  I 
would  like  very  much  if  they  would  extend  the 
same  courtesy  to  me  as  I  have  extended  to 
them.  I  have  not  interjected  at  any  time  with 
any  comments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  matter  of  notice  of 
termination  of  tenancy. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  took  over  a  project  in  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Riverdale  dug 
himself  in  and  now  they  are  trying  to  extri- 
cate him. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —whereby  there  were  leases 

I  handled.   I  am  a  real  estate  broker;  I  know 
something  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  certainly  does. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  has  a 
vested  interest. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  did  take  over  a  project 
where  there  were  apartments  for  rent.  They 
did  sign  a  12-month  lease.  They  paid  two 
months  in  the  first  instance,  the  last  month 
first,  so  to  speak.    They  did  go  through  the 

II  months  of  that  particular  lease,   and  on 
the  twelfth  month  they  came  to  me  as  their 
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agent  and  said:  "I  may  not  renew  this  lease. 
I  would  like  to  use  up  the  credit  that  I  have 
and  would  that  be  all  right  with  you?  I  will 
give  you  my  notice  to  move  out."  Or  they 
would  say:  "I  would  like  to  renew  the  lease." 
And  others  did  say  to  me:  "I  would  like  to 
stay  on  a  month  to  month  basis." 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  did  the  member  say  to 
them? 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  every  case  I  agreed  with 
them.  Finally,  when  the  lease  expired,  they 
did  use  up  that  deposit  they  put  with  us  and 
then  they  paid  me  on  a  month  to  month  basis. 

I  had  the  right,  I  felt,  to  terminate  that 
verbal  agreement  with  them  in  30  days,  and 
I  gave  them  the  same  kind  of  a  proposition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  they  did  renew 
their  leases  with  me,  because  in  this  particular 
case  I  have  provincial  police  living  in  some 
of  these  apartments,  some  of  them  were 
mounted  police,  I  gave  them  an  escape  clause, 
whereby  in  30  days,  because  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  jobs,  their  leases  expired. 
That  made  it  good  business  simply  because 
the  people  that  I  represent  have  very,  very 
few  vacanies  in  these  apartments  and  I  have  a 
waiting  list  of  people  wanting  to  rent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick;  Of  course.  There  is  a 
housing  shortage.  They  have  to  take  your 
terms. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  very  unfair  individual 
who  interjected  knows  nothing  of  what  they 
paid  or  how  they  were  treated.  I  know  I  have 
satisfied  tenants  and  I  know  these  rabble- 
rousers  on  the  left  of  me  know  nothing  of 
what  they  speak  except  they  are  taking  up 
the  time  of  this  House  just  to  make  some 
kind  of  political  capital.  Political  capital  they 
think  they  are  making,  but  I  was  amazed  at 
the  time  that  was  taken  up  both  in  committee 
and  in  this  House  by  people  who  know  not 
of  what  they  speak,  and  I  decided  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  should  make  this  interjection. 

An  hon.  member:  The  great  white  god. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Not  the  great  white  god. 
I  have  treated  fairly  because  most  people  are 
fair. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  That  is  a  fine 
Christmas  spirit. 


Mr.  Bukator:  As  a  matter  of  fact  with  the 
tenants  that  we  have,  it  is  Christmas  every 
month.  We  treat  them  right.  I  thought  there 
were  no  problems  anywhere  in  the  province. 
Apparently  these  particular  members  have 
some  problems  on  behalf  of  some  tenants. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Section  97. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Never  did  I  think  so  early  in 
the  year  and  so  close  to  Christmas  that  people 
could  be  so  unfair.  Here  I  am  giving  you 
facts  as  they  are  recorded.  Tenants  who  are 
very  pleased  with  their  lot  in  life;  a  landlord 
who  is  making  naturally  a  good  profit  on  his 
investment.    Well  I  tell  you— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  do  you  not  sell  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  if  we  had  a  few 
people  around  as  intelligent  as  you  are  they 
might  buy  it,  but  they  do  not  want  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  97  carried? 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  let  me  get  back  to  the 
subject  of  rent  control. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  never  knew  anyone  to  be 
closer  to  being  on  the  point  as  I  have  been. 
I  speak  to  this  House,  to  supposed  hon. 
gentlemen  in  the  House. 

Mr.    Lewis:    How    many    tenants    do    you 

have? 

Mr.  Bukator:   Many. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

I  would  ask  that  the  hon.  member  direct  his 
remarks  to  tiie  chair,  please. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  they 
be  500  or  50  or  25,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  this  particular 
case  let  that  lease  run  out.  They  had  the 
last  month  first  and  they  used  that  up  and 
then  they  paid  on  a  month  to  month  basis.  If 
they  want  out,  we  let  them  out  in  30  days. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  the  hon.  member  rents 
a  duplex. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  rent  duplexes  too,  yes. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Are  you  implying  there  are 
no  landlords  on  the  NDP  benches?  I  will 
exchange  my  rents  for  yours! 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Talk  about  disrespect!  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  that  I  thought  were 
intelligent  men,  making  such  simple  inter- 
jections and  silly  interjections  when  we  are 
talking  about  such  a  serious  problem. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  what  I  said.  We  had 
leases,  we  not  only  had  leases,  but  they 
expired.  We  now  rent  on  a  month  to  month 
basis.  We  will  give  them  leases  should  they 
desire.  The  tenant  and  the  landlord  are 
happy  about  the  proposition  and  I  took  it  that 
most  small  municipalities  throughout  the 
province  had  no  problems. 

They  appear  to  be  in  Toronto,  most  of 
them,  and  nowhere  else,  and  I  wonder  how 
many  you  have  here  and  does  the  particular 
time  that  we  use  up  in  this  House  warrant 
the  time  that  was  spent  for  very,  very  few 
people  that  are  being  hurt? 

Sections  97  to  105,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  106?  The  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  order  to  spare  the  commit- 
teen  a  certain  amount  of  prolongation  of 
business,  and  because  the  matter  is  somewhat 
complex,  I  said  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
we  would  distribute  to  those  who  were  in- 
terested on  tlie  committee,  a  brochure  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  published  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Review,  a  fairly  lengthy 
piece  of  business  on  retaliatory  evictions. 

A  retaliatory  eviction  is  where  a  landlord, 
because  a  tenant  has  asserted  some  right  that 
he  has  by  law,  takes  it  out  on  him;  where 
the  landlord  says  "get  out,"  or  "I  am  going 
to  increase  your  rent,"  or  "I  am  going  to 
disservice  you,  I  am  going  to  take  away  some 
of  your  services."  There  are  any  number  of 
circumstances  where  the  landlord  can  teach 
the  tenant  a  good  lesson,  or  divest  himself  of 
the  tenant  completely  because  the  tenant 
simply  asserted  those  rights  which  are  given 
to  him  under  our  law. 

This  law  goes  to  some  distance  in  some 
of  its  aspects.  While  is  generally  a  removable 
lot  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  has  come 
doNvn  through  the  ages  and  to  that  extent  is 
beneficial  when  we  get  to  the  crux  point, 
this  area  is  new  law. 

Only  one  state  in  the  United  States,  the 
state  of  Michigan,  has  a  retaliatory  eviction 
clause  which  is  far  tougher  in  its  implications 
than  the  one  I  am  proposing  to  the  Legisla- 
ture tonight. 


The  Attorney  General,  following  the  law 
reform  commission,  has  embodied  in  this 
legislation,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  there  it 
is  highly  beneficial,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended that  106  is  the  first  semblance  of 
retaliatory  eviction  clause  in  Ontario  law. 

It  says  to  the  landlord  under  certain 
circumstances,  "You  may  not  get  rid  of  your 
tenant  simply  because  your  tenant  had  the 
gumption  to  stand  up  for  himself." 

But  where  it  leaves  off— and  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  must  agree  with  me— is 
that  whereas  106  says  first  of  all  you  will  not 
get  rid  of  a  tenant,  evict  him,  without  a  writ 
of  possession  through  the  courts,  that  is  a 
major  step  forward  because  up  to  this  time 
they  have  been  using  bailiffs  who  come  along 
and  simply  lock  tenants  out. 

Or  on  one  occasion  to  my  knowledge,  they 
locked  a  woman  in  while  she  was  in  the 
bathtub.  They  put  the  padlock  on  the  door 
and  she  could  not  get  out  of  the  apartment, 
much  less  get  in.  They  went  away,  of  course, 
and  she  hammered  on  the  door.  I  think  she 
finally  had  to  be  rescued  out  the  window  by 
the  fire  department.  But  in  any  event,  this 
sort  of  thing  happens  and  can  no  longer 
happen  under  this  legislation. 

The  notice  to  quit,  it  leaves  up  to  the 
judge. 

If  it  appears  to  the  judge  that  a  notice 
to  quit  was  given  because  of  the  tenant's 
complaint  to  any  governmental  authority 
of  the  landlord's  violation  of  any  statute 
or  municipal  bylaw  dealing  with  any  health 
or  safety  standard,  including  any  housing 
bylaw— 

That  is  great  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
subterfuge,  the  chief  device  that  will  be  used 
by  landlords  is  not  because  the  tenant  has 
complained  to  him  on  the  basis  of  some 
building  code  or  health  bylaw,  but  he  will 
simply  say:  "You  are  undesirable  to  me,  I  am 
going  to  increase  your  rent".  By  a  simple 
process  he  effectively  makes  your  whole  sec- 
tion a  laughing  stock. 

He  does  not  have  to  come  up  against  what 
you  have  sought  to  guard  against.  There  is 
a  simple  way  around  it,  as  I  say.  He  will 
simply  say  I  am  increasing  the  rent  and  he 
will  increase  it  to  a  punitive  degree.  He  will 
increase  it  to  the  degree  where  he  thinks  he 
will  force  the  tenant  out  without  having  to 
face  the  possibility  of  section  106,  which  you 
have  gone  to  great  trouble  with. 

In  the  next  clause,  107,  you  make  it  a 
penal  provision,  you  made  it  a  criminal 
offence  for  the  landlord  to  so  assert  any  form 
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of  authoritarianism  or  arbitrary  power  over 
the  tenant  simply  because  the  tenant  stood 
on  his  own  two  feet. 

You  have  said  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  a  question  of  a  quasi- 
criminal  case.  Nevertheless,  you  have  left 
the  bam  door  wide  open  so  that  all  those 
horses  that  we  could  not  see  this  afternoon 
are  now  plainly  visible,  running  across  the 
meadow. 

What  is  the  point  in  passing  legislation,  in 
bringing  legislation  into  being,  when  the 
most  obvious  and  grievous  way  of  reducing 
your  legislation,  of  undermining  it  and  mak- 
ing it  completely  stupid,  is  apparent?  So  in 
order  to  preclude  that  possibility,  I  move  the 
following  amendment: 

That  Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act,  be  amended  by  append- 
ing to  paragraph  106,  subsection  3  as  follows: 
If    it    appears    to    the    judge    that    the 
termination   of  the  tenancy   is   a   penalty, 
based  on  the  landlord's  attempt  to  increase 
the    tenant's    obligation,    including    an    in- 
crease in  rental  or  other  charges— 

And  so  on,  listing  other  devices. 

There  are  many  diverse  ways,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  which,  apart  from  the  straight  gross 
increase  in  rental,  the  penalization  of  the 
tenant  may  take  place,  by  way  of  clauses 
placed  in  leases,  by  way  of  covenant  or  a 
decrease  of  services  to  which  the  tenant  was 
entitled.  These  are  entitled  to  the  tenant 
already.  The  landlord  may  attempt  to 
withdraw  these  services  in  order  to  penalize 
the  tenant,  arising  out  of  the  tenant's  com- 
plaint as  set  forth  in  subsection  2,  made  either 
individually  or  because  the  tenant  was  a 
member  of  a  tenants'  association.  The  judge 
may  refuse  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  said  complaint  to  grant  an  order  or  writ 
of  possession  and  may  declare  the  notice  to 
quit  invalid  and  the  notice  to  quit  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  been  given. 

Sometimes  limitation  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. You  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  precluding 
the  landlord  from  either  increasing  the  rent 
or  from  punishing  the  tenant.  Somewhere 
along  the  road  it  must  be  surceased. 

If  you  look  at  the  legislation  published  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Review,  you  will  see  that 
the  American  device  of  triple  or  quadruple 
penalties,  either  by  way  of  the  damages  that 
the  tenant  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  being 
forced  to  move,  or  in  the  amount  of  the 
actual  consideration  or  rental  being  charged, 
if  the  landlord  tries  to  bring  this  procedure 
to  bear,  would  be  brought  against  the  land- 


lord. The  American  jurisdiction  would  really 
punish  the  landlord  before  attempting  to 
subvert  justice  or  the  law  as  written  down 
by  undermining  the  tenant's  position  and  pre- 
venting the  tenant  from  asserting  his  rights 
as  established  in  legislation. 

I  say  the  American  jurisdiction  would 
severely  punish;  it  would  give  triple  or  quad- 
ruple damages.  And  if  you  look  at  the 
Michigan  statute  as  contained  in  the  law 
reform  committee's  report,  it  does  penalize 
the  landlord  in  a  very  much  more  severe  way 
than  I  attempt  to  do.  But  I  would  think  the 
simple  way  of  doing  it  would  be  to  simply 
set  a  time  limitation  which  would  act  as  a 
severe,  a  goodly  deterrent  to  any  landlord 
who  would  assert  arbitrarily  and  against  the 
common  weal  this  particular  kind  of  maledic- 
tion upon  the  head  of  his  tenant. 

The  legislation  as  it  presently  stands,  I 
say,  is  a  bam  door  swinging  wide  open.  It 
does  no  such  thing;  it  does  not  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  any  landlord;  he  can  easily  cir- 
cumvent. And  for  the  Attomey  General  to 
leave  such  a  loophole  gaping  open  invites  the 
landlord  to  utilize  the  alternative  methods 
which  I  am  seeking  in  the  amendment  to 
preclude. 

The  simple  expedient  of  increasing  the  rent 
is  all  he  needs.  If  he  does  that,  the  section 
106  may  be  kissed  by  this  Legislature  out 
the  window.  It  has  no  efficacy.  It  has  no 
purpose  and  therefore  since  this  matter  was 
not  raised  because  we  want  you  to  consider 
the  various  texts  that  we  had  prepared  and 
during  the  course  of  the  committee— and  this 
is  one  area  I  reserve  for  comment  in  this 
committee  of  the  whole  House— I  would  ask 
that  the  Attorney  General  take  it  under  con- 
sideration. 

Does  he  not  think  that  there  is  a  gaping 
hole,  as  things  presently  stand?  Is  it  not 
necessary  if  your  legislation  is  to  have  any 
effect  at  all,  to  move  in  on  that  hole,  to 
close  it  up,  at  least  in  part?  Perhaps  the 
Attomey  General  has  a  better  means  of 
devisal  than  I  have  for  doing  so,  to  permit 
landlords  to  avail  themselves  thus  easily  of  a 
way  in  which  to  shortcircuit  your  legislation, 
I  think  the  Attomey  General  himself  must 
feel,  renders  that  clause  pretty  meaningless 
as  it  presently  stands. 

I  know  his  intentions  are  good  in  this 
regard.  He  is  following  the  law  reform  com- 
mission and  the  way  in  which  he  worded  it 
is  short,  it  is  succinct  and  intelligent,  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  a  judge  who  in  the 
course  of  a  hearing,  by  reading  between  the 
lines  and  weighing  the  evidence,  can  discover. 
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rather  than  the  way  in  which  the  Americans 
have  done  so.  Nevertheless,  in  this  one 
crucial  point,  the  bill  is  defective  and  crying 
out  for  remedy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  phrased  in  modest  language, 
stands  in  interesting  contrast  to  some  of  the 
convoluted  thinking  of  his  colleague,  the 
member  for  Riverdale.  I  think  he  presents 
a  very  good  case  insofar  as  making  the  pro- 
visions against  retaliatory  eviction  meaningful. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  this  section  that 
he  proposes  is  adopted,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  discretion  vested  in  a  judge  before 
whom  an  application  would  come  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  in  fact  a  landlord  has 
resorted  to  an  attempt  at  evicting  as  a 
retaliation  for  some  apparent  sin  of  the  tenant. 

I  too  have  examined  the  various  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  American  authorities  and 
I  think  they  go  too  far  within  the  Ontario 
context  and  I  would  think  that  the  suggestion 
put  forward  as  an  amendment  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  has  very  substantial 
merit.  We  will  support  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  urge  upon  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  that  I 
have  no  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  say  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  the  Chairman  does  not  have  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  does  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
give  the  Chairman  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Attorney  General  has  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  Chairman  is  the  only  one 
without  it! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Lawlor  moves  that 
Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  be  amended  by  adding  to  para- 
graph 106,  subsection  (3)  as  follows: 

If  it  appears  to  the  judge  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tenancy  is  a  penalty  based  on 
the  landlord's  attempt  to  increase  the 
tenant's  obligations,  including  an  increase 
in  rental  or  other  charges,  or  a  decrease  of 
ser^'ices  to  which  the  tenant  was  entitled; 
and  arising  out  of  the  tenant's  complaint  as 
set  out  in  subsection  (2)  made  either 
individually  or  because  the  tenant  was  a 
member  of  a  tenants'  association,  a  judge 
may  refuse,  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  said  complaint,  to   grant  an  order  or 


writ  for  possession  and  may  declare  the 
notice  to  quit  invalid,  and  the  notice  to 
quit  shall  be  deemed  not  to  ha\'e  been 
given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  amend- 
ment. The  section  in  the  Act  which  we  are 
discussing  is  again  an  implementation  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion, found  on  page  81,  recommendation  No. 
22. 

The  law  reform  commission  set  forth  there 
actually  the  veiy  same  language  we  have 
adopted  in  this  section  and  gave  its  reason- 
ing and  background  of  why  the  section,  what 
language  should  be  used  and  how  far  it 
should  go.  The  language  which  they  used 
and  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  Act  was 
confined  to  the  case  where  it  would  appear 
to  the  judge  that  the  notice  to  quit  was  given 
because  of  the  tenant's  complaint  to  some 
governmental  authority  of  the  landlord's  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  or  municipal  bylaw  dealing 
with  health  or  safety  standards  including  any 
housing  standard  law  or  of  the  tenant's 
attempt  to  secure  or  enforce  a  legal  right. 

These  are  definite  things.  These  are  things 
you  can  ascertain,  that  there  was,  as  in  sub- 
section a,  a  violation  by  the  landlord  of  a 
statute;  that  there  was  a  violation  of  a  muni- 
cipal bylaw  dealing  with  health  or  safety, 
or  a  housing  standard  bylaw;  that  there  was 
an  attempt  by  the  tenant  to  secure  or  enforce 
a  legal  right— things  which  can  be  established, 
ascertained  and  determined. 

Now  to  carry  the  thing  further  than  that 
and  to  say  that  simply  because  a  tenant  joined 
an  association,  a  tenants'  association,  that  the 
judge  then  has  to  make  up  his  mind  that  was 
a  reason  that  the  notice  to  quit  is  given,  is 
going  a  long  way  afield.  You  have  not  got 
the  right  to  bring  it  back  to  him.  You  have 
not  got  a  situation  where  you  can  say  the 
landlord  was  in  default,  you  have  not  got  a 
situation  where  the  tenant  was  seeking  to 
enforce  a  right.  You  are  simply  saying  that 
because  he  joined  a  tenants'  association  the 
judge  may,  in  such  circumstances  say,  "Well 
I  think  this  is  retaliatory.  So  for  six  months 
the  landlord  may  do  nothing;  he  may  not 
even  raise  the  rent  or  exercise  his  right  to 
the  power  to  re-possess. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  extension  of  the 
principle  which  is  accepted— that  a  landlord 
should  not  be  retaliatory.  I  think  you  must 
have  some  definitiveness  to  it.  You  must  bring 
it  to  some  situation  where  you  can  say,  "The 
landlord  was  in  fault;  the  tenant  tried  to 
correct  his  default  or  his  fault  or  the  tenant 
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was  seeking  to  enforce  a  right  which  he  had/' 
But  simply  to  say  that  because  the  tenant 
joins  an  association  you  imply  retaliation— this 
is  what  I  felt  in  our  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills  you  are  implying— on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  an  adversary  attitude 
to  tenants  because  they  joined  an  association; 
you  are  going  to  carry  it  into  a  court  and  let 
the  judge  say  "That  is  an  attitude  which  I  will 
presume  or  find  that  the  landlord  had!"  I 
think  that  that  is  a  bad  example  altogether. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  would  you  define 
tenants'  associations? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Using  as  an  example  where 
a  landlord  has  told  a  tenant  to  quit,  because 
he  has  joined  a  tenants'  association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  mean  to  say  that 
is  in  the  notice? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No.  It  may  be  that  a  judge 
may  find  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  landlord  has 
thrown  this  tenant  out  simply  because  he  has 
joined  the  tenants'  association.  Would  it  not 
be  quite  possible  to  do  so  on  the  same  grounds 
that  the  labour  relations  board  will  find,  as 
a  fact,  that  a  union  employee  was  fired  be- 
cause he  attempted  to  form  a  union  or  take 
part  in  a  union's  activities?  That  board  could 
find  that  as  a  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  would  have  to 
certify  tenants'  associations. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  could  not  a  judge  find 
the  same  thing  if  a  tenant  belongs  to  a 
tenants'  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  a  judge  would 
be  going  pretty  far  to  find  that  as  a  fact,  I 
mean  on  what  basis  would  the  judge  find? 
This  is  the  point  I  make,  that  we  have  here 
definite  things  which  the  judge  can  see,  can 
ascertain;  that  the  landlord  has  defaulted, 
that  the  tenant  had  a  right  and  that  he  sought 
to  obtain  it.  Now  for  the  judge  to  find  as  a 
fact  that  because  a  tenant  joins  an  associa- 
tion the  landlord  is  retaliating  when  he  says 
"Your  rent  is  up  $10  for  the  next  year,"  I 
think  is  going  too  far  afield. 

In  our  discussions  in  committee  we  had 
tenants'  associations  and  we  had  a  landlords' 
association  or  landlord  groups  there;  I  think 
they  were  associations.  I  was  going  to  say 
something  about  this  when  we  discussed  the 
previous  section  before  we  adjourned  at  six 
o'clock.  Those  associations,  I  think,  we  will 
find  will  be  coming  together.    I  think  if  one 


of  my  hon.  colleagues  across  the  House  had 
not  said  that  the  tenants  are  being  terrorized, 
I  might  have  made  some  progress  even  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    I  said  it  in  Latin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  he  said  in  terrorem. 
He  used  Latin.  I  think  it  is  bad  to  imply  cer- 
tain motives. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  back  in  one  of  those 
manic  moods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  put  in  the  statute  that  just  because  tenants 
join  an  association,  there  has  to  be  an  oppos- 
ing situation,  an  adversary  situation,  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  I  cannot  accept  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  amendment  goes  beyond 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission  and 
beyond  what  is  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Ghairman,  what  is  the 
point,  I  ask  the  Attorney  General,  through 
you,  of  passing  legislation  through  which  you 
can  drive  a  box  car?  He  addresses  himself— 
seriously,  he  is  becoming  a  twinkle-toed  poli- 
tician as  Ghristmas  comes,  he  gives  off  little 
filigrees  of  light.  You  notice  the  way  in  which 
he  will  go  off  on  a  red  herring— the  red  her- 
ring being  that  he  starts  talking  about  tenants' 
associations.  I  am  talking,  formally  and  fund- 
amentally, about  an  increase  in  rent. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Attorney  General  as 
may  fit  his  legal  status  in  this  Cabinet,  is  for- 
malistic  and  legalistic.  When  it  comes  to  the 
pocket  book  he  shys  away;  where  the  prob- 
lem becomes  one  of  an  increase  in  rent.  What 
could  be  more  tangible  than  that? 

You  pointed  out  the  breach  of  a  municipal 
bylaw.  I  am  saying  to  you  nothing  could  hurt 
more  than  an  increase  of  $25  per  month  in 
your  rent. 

Any  judge  could  well  understand  this. 
Whether  it  is  done  vindictively  or  illegiti- 
mately, you  want  to  punish  a  tenant  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  number  of  other  things;  as  a  result 
of  joining  a  tenants'  association  or  making  any 
of  these  complaints.  That  would  be  where  the 
axe  would  fall  and  where  things  become  im- 
portant. All  the  legerdemain,  all  the  dance  of 
the  ostriches  out  in  the  alluvial  plain  that  we 
are  doing  at  the  moment  has  very  little  impor- 
tance against  the  actual  wording  of  these  sec- 
tions in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  where  a  landlord  comes  along  and  says: 
"I  do  not  like  you.  You  raise  certain  things; 
you  complain  to  the  health  department  about 
me  not  putting  heat  on  in  your  apartment. 
I  am  going  to  increase  your  rent  and  I  am 
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going  to  drive  you  out.    Do  not  try  to  bring 
tiiis  section  against  me  in  court  because—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  correct.  That  is 
covered  if  he  complains  about  the  health  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  but  the  grounds  have 
shifted,  and  you  have  not  precluded  what 
you  can  do.  It  is  within  your  power.  He  is 
going  to  issue  a  notice  through  his  lawyer  or 
by  himself  that  your  rent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  next  month,  is  now  $135  not  $100  a 
month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  because  he  joins  the 
association? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  because  he  complained. 
He  is  a  pain  in  the  head!  Get  rid  of  all  the 
pains  in  the  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  complaint  is  cov- 
ered.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  point  I  am  making  is  the 
opposite  one;  that  the  landlord  may  illegiti- 
mately within  the  terms  of  your  section,  in- 
crease the  rent.  You  are  not  precluding  them 
from  doing  so.  And  when  he  goes  before  a 
judge  the  tenant  will  say:  "But,  your  honour, 
it  was  because  I  complained  to  the  health 
department  that  he  was  not  supplying  heat  at 
the  proper  time  that  I  am  being  forced  out." 
And  he  says,  "But,  your  honour,  it  is  not  true. 
Simply  economically,  I  was  forced  to  increase 
his  rent  by  75  per  cent,  which  I  am  quite 
legitimately  entitled  to  do  under  the  terms  of 
the  statute.  I  need  the  money  because  I  in- 
tend to  spend  six  months  in  Ceylon."  The 
judge  is  forced  to  regard  the  landlord  as  per- 
fectly, legitimately,  within  his  contractual 
terms  in  increasing  the  rent— The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  I  am  talking  about.  He  in- 
creases the  rent  and  he  forces  the  tenant  out 
and  you  have  lost  one  more  good  tenant,  one 
more  tenants'  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Please,  I  would  be  willing  to 
take  out  the  clause  having  anything  to  do  with 
tenants*  associations,  any  mention  of  it,  if  you 
will  consider  the  possibility  of  using  punitive 
economic  measures  to  enforce  the  hand  of  a 
tenant  who  legitimately  complains  against  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Will  Mr.  Lawlor's  motion  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  say  "nay,"«;..Mi  ..  m  «*[**/  v. 


In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.    '   '^  r* 
I   declare  the  motion  lost  and  subsection 
106  carried. 

Subsection  107. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  107,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
committee,  I  was  grievously  afflicted  and 
misled  and  I  rise  to  protest  this  vigorous 
malaise  of  being  so  hoodwinked  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  various  minion 
servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  cannot  believe  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  truth,  Mr.  Chair- 


I  have  an  amendment  here  which  I  have 
moved  in  committee.  As  is  my  wont,  with 
great  humility  and  even  in  a  state  of  humilia- 
tion, I  withdrew  it  in  a  shake,  put  down  in 
my  chair,  because  the  great  name  McRuer 
was  invoked  against  it.  The  amendment  said 
that  after  the  word  one  thousand,  which  is 
the  last  word  in  this  section,  a  further  remedy 
would  be  vouchsafed  for  the  eternally  endur- 
ing tenant.  It  would  be  that  the  judge  may 
make  an  order  according  payment  to  the 
tenant  of  any  outstanding  security  deposits. 

Rather  than  have  people  going  to  two  or 
three  courts  on  a  multiplicity  of  matters,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  very  sensible  thing,  a  very 
discreet  thing  and  in  the  cause  of  the  public 
purse,  to  save  money  both  for  individuals 
outside  and  for  the  government  as  a  whole. 
Because  of  loss  of  time  in  the  courts  and  to 
get  on  with  the  job,  to  do  a  number  of  things 
at  the  same  time.  The  confusion,  apparently, 
and  the  great  complexity  that  arises  from 
trying  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time, 
puzzles  the  mind  of  certain  authorities  in 
power  here. 

What  I  wanted  them  to  do,  under  sections 
83  and  84,  which  is  mentioned  in  this  section 
—if  you  will  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  107, 
the  landlord  is  obliged  first  of  all  not  to 
charge  a  damaged  security  deposit  of  a  certain 
—only  the  last  month— if  he  does  so,  he  is 
subject  to  a  number  of  things.  He  is  subject 
to  civil  action,  his  lease  may  be  called  into 
question,  but  apart  from  that,  he  may  be 
hauled  iDefore  a  provincial  court  judge  and 
fined  up  to  $1,000  for  doing  that. 

Secondly,  if  there  are  already  security 
deposits  in  restitution  tonight,  and  the  land- 
lord refuses  to  return  those  security  deposits 
under  certain  conditions  as  outlined  in  this 
Act,  then  again  the  landlord  may  be  punished 
by  way  of  a  fine  at  the  criminal  court  level, 
quasi-criminal  offence  of  a  provincial  fine.    . 
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And  I  already  said,  if  the  provincial  court 
judge,  in  the  throes  of  making  this  corpuscu- 
lar decision,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
landlord  has  failed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  statute  and  not  returned  the  deposit 
within  15  days  without  any  remote  justifica- 
tion for  his  not  doing  so,  then  the  judge  may 
fine  him.  I  say,  why  can  he  not,  in  the  same 
breath  so  to  speak,  say:  "Return  that  deposit, 
give  it  back  to  that  tenant,  I  order  you  to  do 
so  as  part  of  my  judgment.  If  you  do  so, 
the  punishment  will  not  be  so  great.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  may  even  give  you  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  but  if  you  do  not  do  so,  I 
promise  you,  you  blue-eyed  puck— or  some- 
thing like  that— you  will  have  a  $50  fine  to 
pay  the  week  after  next." 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Attorney 
General  refuses  to  do.  And  he  says,  through 
his  amanuensis,  who  sits  at  his  elbow,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  not  referring 
to  me,  are  you?  If  you  are,  I  want  to  know 
if  that  is  parliamentary  language. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  An  amanuensis,  as  I  say,  as 
Cicero  used  to  say  to  the  people  who  wrote 
down  everything  he  said— and  that  is  what  we 
have  Hansard  here  for— he  said,  "But  this 
oflFends  a  central  principle  of  McRuer.  If  you 
do  that,  you  are  combining  civil  with  criminal 
jurisdictions  and  you  are  confusing,  you  are 
mixing  everything  and  you  are  making  a  mess 
of  things." 

Once,  as  I  say,  the  word  McRuer,  that 
magic  word,  was  mentioned— 

Mr.  Singer:  Everyone  bowed  down! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Everyone  bowed  down!  My 
throat  tightened  up,  and  I  could  no  longer 
really  breathe— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not  know  Mc- 
Ruer was  that  powerful. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  then  I  said  to  myself,  I 
turned  to  the  member  for  York  East  (Mr. 
Meen),  and  I  said,  "Arthur,  do  you  know  what 
McRuer  really  means?" 

He  said:  "Do  not  reveal  your  ignorance." 
And  I  said:  "I  read  most  of  that  stuff,  but 
I  caimot  remember  any  such  principle  being 
enunciated  by  McRuer.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  most  fallacious  thing,  and  a  man  of  his 
intelligence  would  not  possibly  say  such  a 
thing  and  McRuer  says  do  not  show  your 
intelligence."  So  always  being  under  some 
kind  of  cloud  and  being  dainty  about  these 
things  and  being  vain— vain,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  not  inclined  to  disclose  my  ignorance,  I 


shut  up.  But  then  I  went  home  over  the 
weekend  and  I  ran  through  a  great  deal  of 
McRuer,  and  I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General's  department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  you  are  going  to 
disclose  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —and  a  number  of  others  to 
show  me  where  in  McRuer,  this  munificent 
principle  is  contained.  Lo  and  behold,  he 
vanishes  as  the  morning  dew.  There  is  nothing 
saying  McRuer— oh,  they  will  point  out  pas- 
sages where  it  has  something  to  do  with 
costs,  where  a  criminal  court  judge  may  not 
impose  witness  fees  and  sheriff  fees  and  the 
whole  cost  against  the  individual,  or  as  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  in  passages  at  532  of  Mc- 
Ruer where  the  distinction  between  the  work 
of  a  magistrate  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
against  a  juvenile  court  judge  ought  not 
to  be  confused;  Lord  help  me,  no  one  ever 
confused  that.  The  point  about  it  is,  do  you 
not  wish  to  save  money  for  the  province  and 
expedite  the  work  of  the  courts,  by  giving  a 
single  jurisdiction?  In  area  after  area  of  the 
law,  this  is  given.  It  is  given  under  your 
provincial  law,  it  is  given  under  the  wages 
Act  that  a  judge  may  order— if  you  complain 
that  an  employer  has  not  paid  you  your 
salary,  you  may  take  him  before  a  provincial 
court  judge  or  a  magistrate  and  have  your 
salary  ordered  paid.  It  is  an  exi)editious, 
quick,  efficient  proceeding. 

If  a  man  had  to  sue  in  order  to  get  his 
wages  for  that  week  by  going  through  the 
division  court,  he  would  starve  to  death  seven 
times  over.  This  is  just  one  area.  I  think 
under  The  Petty  Tmst  Act  there  is  similar 
coalescense  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  Criminal  Code,  as  the  Attorney 
General  well  knows,  there  is  a  series  of  resti- 
tution sections  that  that  very  judge,  in  making 
the  judgment  in  a  criminal  case,  may  order 
for  fraud  and  for  other  reasons,  compensation 
to  individuals. 

Section  629  of  the  Code,  as  it  was  in  62 
and  630,  gives  the  terms  of  the  orders  of 
restitution.  We  can  go  on  for  some  time  read- 
ing these  sections,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  Tbis  is  already  well  accepted  and 
a  kno\vn  facility  written  into  our  law,  and 
I  do  take  some  umbrage  in  what  I  consider 
being  not  too  basically  misled,  but  misled 
enough  to  assist  in  the  argument  of  that  time. 

In  any  event,  you  have  no  bolster  in 
McRuer  for  the  contention.  Please  do  not 
invoke  that  high  and  holy  authority  on  your 
side,  because  he  is  not  there.  If  you  want 
to  take  the  position  that  I  am  making  a  mis- 
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take  in  this  regard  as  to  what  the  jurisdiction 
and  faculties  of  the  court  ought  to  be  on 
your  own  hook,  so  be  it.  But  I  say  you  cannot 
shield  yourself  behind  any  other  epiphany  or 
any  other  implication  you  may  dream  up. 

I  think  it  is  damn  unfair  for  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  invoke  these  names  and 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  it  out.  In  any  event 
I  would  therefore  take  up  the  time  deliber- 
ately, since  I  feel  I  have  been  somewhat 
misled  and  deliberately  ask  you  to  reconsider 
this  situation. 

If  you  cannot  invoke  McRuer  in  this,  what 
do  you  invoke?  If  McRuer  felt  there  was 
something  wrong  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
said  so.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  civil 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  courts  and  what 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  He  never 
said  anything  about  this.  Expediting  and/or 
offending  against  multiplicity  of  proceedings 
in  civil  courts  on  the  same  matter  as  is 
perused  by  a  criminal  court,  and  the  redupli- 
cation and  waste  of  time  and  enormous  ex- 
pense is  something  that  needs  be  settled. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  one  which  has  to  do 
with  the  penalty  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  he  is  just  shel- 
lacking the  Attorney  General,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  at  all.  The  Attorney 
General  did  not  give  proper  cognizance  to 
what  I  am  saying  on  the  earlier  occasion.  He 
invoked  the  deity,  and  his  deity  has  been 
dissipated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  that  is  unparlia- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  if  your  gods  go  up  in 
smoke  you  cannot  hang  onto  them,  they  are 
not  tangible,  that  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  am 
saying  that  he  was  using  a  wrong  authority  in 
saying  that  I  was  wrong  in  invoking  this 
principle,  and  he  relied  upon  that  principle 
in  rejecting  what  I  consider  a  perfectly  sane 
and  fundamental  point.  As  practising  lawyers 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  hon.  member  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  his  wraith  has  gone  up  in 
the  mists  there  is  no  longer  any  validity  to 
what  he  said  from  the  point  of  view  of 
McRuer.  Then  what  does  he  say  now— he  no 
doubt  continues  to  say  he  does  not  like  it,  but 
he  no  longer  can  invoke  the  higher  powers 
in  order  to  do  so. 


If  he  does  not  like  it,  fine;  I  would  like  to 
know  why. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  107? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  am— 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  read  it,  did 
he? 

Mr.  Lawlor:    Yes,  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  forgot  about  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    No,  I  did  not,  I  read  it,  but— 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  known  as  Lawlor's 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Lawlor  moves  that 
Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  be  amended  to  add  to  subsection 
107,  of  section  3,  of  Bill  234,  after  the  words 
"exceeding  $1,000"  in  the  fourth  line,  the 
following  words: 

—and  the  judge  may  make  an  order  requir- 
ing the  payment  to  the  tenant  of  any  out- 
standing security  deposit. 

All  tliose  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lawlor's  motion 
please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  say  "nay". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
debate  this  in  committee  and  what  I  was 
mainly  concerned  with  was  distinguishing  the 
type  of  section  for  which  a  fine  could  be 
imposed  from  contract  sections  mainly.  I  was 
pointing  out  that  the  matter  of  locking  out, 
trespassing,  that  of  breaking  in— one  is  83, 
the  taking  of  money,  84,  the  withholding  of 
a  deposit;  93,  the  breaking  in  of  the  premises; 
94,  the  locking  out  of  the  premises;  and  106, 
the  retaliatory  sections— these  were  worthy  of 
penalty  and  worthy  of  criminal  proceedings. 
But  I  was  mainly  concerned  with  preventing 
other  sections  being  brought  in,  in  the 
criminal  law,  for  penalty  provisions. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  great  objec- 
tion if  a  judge  has  heard  a  case  on  the 
withholding  of  a  deposit  to  his  ordering  that 
the  deposit  be  paid  over  in  the  amount  that 
is  due  at  the  time.  I  would  not  greatly  object 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in   favour   of    Mr. 
Lawlor's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  He  accepted  the  amendment.  What 
are  you  voting  for? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  represents  the 
House,  not  just  the  Attorney  General,  you 
know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  just  exactly  hear  what 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  had  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said  I  did  not  object 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  think  he  accepted 
it.  I  put  the  motion  to  the  House.  It  was 
defeated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right! 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  108,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  109. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  109  is 
probably  the  weakest  section  in  the  whole 
Act  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  full  importance 
of  this  new  approach  to  landlord  and  tenant 
law  is  almost  made  meaningless  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Cabinet  and  the  government  to  accept  the 
very  strong  recommendation  made  by  the 
law  reform  commission  insofar  as  rent  review 
boards  are  concerned. 

What,  in  fact,  has  the  Attorney  General 
done?  He  has  accepted  the  first  part  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  law  reform 
commission  about  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureaus,  and  if  you  look  at  section 
109,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  with 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  bureau  being  nothing  more 
than  what  it  purports  to  be  as  set  out  in 
section  109,  is  meaningless  pap. 

First  of  all,  the  law  would  state  that  the 
municipality  may  set  up  a  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  bureau.  Now  there  is  no  initiative 
or  urging  or  compulsion  on  any  municipality 
to  do  this.  There  is  no  indication,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  the  municipality  is  going 
to  get  any  money  to  do  this.  Once  the 
municipality  does  it,  and  does  it  out  of  its 
own  funds,  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
number  of  people  who  would  be  on  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  advisory  bureau;  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  amount  of  compensation,  if 
any,  these  members  are  going  to  get,  and 
ipost  important  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  power  given  to  this  landlord  and  tenant 


advisory  bureau.  The  section  states  that  the 
functions  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau  are  to  advise  landlords  and  tenants  in 
tenancy  matters.  Well— advise  landlords  and 
tenants  in  tenancy  matters— one  would  pre- 
sume that  that  is  one  of  their  duties  and  that 
there  should  be  some  ability  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant  advisory  bureau  to  compel  the 
attendance  before  them  either  of  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant,  or  both. 

Certainly  if  there  is  a  dispute  and  if  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
trying  to  advise  both  sides  to  that  dispute 
unless  both  sides  are  present.  But  look  as  you 
might  through  that  section,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  power  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  bureau  to  ask  or  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  both  parties.  You  go  on  through 
subsection  (b): 

—to  receive  complaints  and  to  seek  to 
mediate  disputes  between  landlords  and 
tenants. 

Now  how  can  you  mediate  a  dispute  when 
only  one  party  is  there?  Presuming  that  one 
party  has  come  to  complain  and  that  there 
is  a  dispute  how  can  anyone  possibly  mediate 
unless  there  is  some  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  other  party?  It  continues: 

—to  disseminate  information  for  tlie  purpose 
of  educating  and  advising  landlords  and 
tenants  concerning  rental  practices  and 
rights  and  remedies. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  a  job  that  is  far  better  suited  to  a  pro- 
vincial agency,  and  finally: 

—to  receive  and  investigate  complaints  of 
conduct  in  contravention  of  legislation 
governing  tenancy. 

Well,  again  a  very  serious  fault  lies  there. 
How  can  a  body  that  has  no  power  to  enforce 
law,  investigate  complaints  of  the  contra- 
vention of  legislation? 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  sir,  and  because 
of  the  very  substantial  departure  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, it  is  impossible  really  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  can  in  good  faith 
accept  the  provisions  of  section  109  as  it 
now  stands.  I  think  to  be  meaningful,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  section  109  a  reference  to  a  rental 
review  board. 

I  am  going  to  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  to  section  109— a  substantial 
amendment  to  section  109— that  will  bring  it 
within    the    recommendations    made    by    the 
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law  reform  commission,  and  bring  to  this 
section  some  teeth,  so  that  the  estabh'shment 
of  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau  and  the  rental  review  board  will  serve 
some  useful  function. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  moving  that 
section  3,  of  section  109,  be  amended  by 
deleting  all  the  words  after  the  word  "thereof" 
in  subsection  1,  and  adding  the  following: 

Subsection  (2):  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  a  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureau  in  any  municipality  of  the 
province  he  deems  necessary. 

Now,  you  will  note  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substantial  deviation  from  the  theme  S3t  for- 
ward by  the  Attorney  General.  And  that  is 
tliat  he,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario, and  not  the  municipalities,  shall  in  fact 
set  up  these  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureaus. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  sir,  I  can 
see  no  reason  at  all  why  any  municipal  coun- 
cil would  want  to  get  into  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. First  of  all,  the  government  is  urging 
them  to  embark  on  what  could  well  be  a  sub- 
stantial expenditure  of  money.  They  are  pro- 
viding no  method  whereby  the  municipality 
c:m  get  that  money  back,  and  worse  than  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not  giving  this  land- 
lord and  tenant  advisory  bureau  any  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  job  he  has  assigned  to 
them. 

Why  then  would  any  municipality  even 
think  of  establishing  this  kind  of  a  bureau? 
If  the  bureau  is  going  to  be  established  at  all, 
surely  it  must  be  established  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario.  And  above 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  that  a  local 
body  appointed  by  the  local  municipal  coun- 
cil is  going  to  embark  unilaterally  on  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  or  not  a  provincial 
statute  has  in  fact  been  breached,  is  just 
beyond  comprehension,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  bring  that  in. 

The  only  reason  he  could  have  brought  it 
forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  in  an  effort 
to  delude  the  public  that  in  fact  he  is  trying 
to  carry  out  this  very  substantial  recommenda- 
tion of  the  law  refonn  commission.  In  fact, 
he  is  not,  and  that  really  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  think  this  has  to  be  brought 
home  most  clearly. 

Then  I  go  on  to  say  in  my  amendment  that 
the  functions  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureau  are: 

(a)  to  advise  landlords  and  tenants  ia  ten- 
ancy matters;  "H  ;ft'  -t 


(b)  receive  complaints  and  seek  to  medi- 
ate disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant; 

(c)  to  disseminate  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  and  advising  landlords 
and  tenants  concerning  rental  practices  and 
remedies  and, 

(d)  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
of  conduct  in  contravention  of  legislation 
governing  tenancy. 

Now,  those  are  the  same  four  provisos  that 
are  in  the  Act  we  are  presently  consider  ng. 
And  if  I  stopped  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  would  be  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
that  I  am  now  levelling  at  the  Attorney 
General. 

But  to  make  this  meaningful,  there  has  to 
be  something  over  and  beyond  that,  and  that 
is  why  I  suggest  there  be  a  subsection  (3)  as 
follows: 

That  the  Attorney  General  shall  establish 

rent  review  boards  in  any  municipality  of 

the  province  he  deems  necessary,  and  such 

rent  review  boards  shall  appoint  rent  review 

officers. 

The  functions  and  the  powers  of  the  rent 

review  boards  and  the  rent  review  officers 

are: 

(a)  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  rent 
review  boards  the  rent  review  officers  are 
authorized  to  investigate  complaints  of  un- 
reasonable rent  increases  brought  to  them, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  an  appropriate  settlement  of  the 
dispute  and  to  recommend  to  the  parties 
what  increase  in  rent,  if  any,  is  justifiable 
in  the  situation; 

(b)  the  rent  review  board  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rent  review  officer,  a  landlord  or 
tenant  shall  have  the  power  to  re-investigate 
a  case  where  a  rent  review  officer's  recom- 
mendation has  not  been  followed,  or  where 
any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  officer's 
disposition  of  the  case.  The  rent  review 
board  in  such  re-investigation  shall  hold  a 
public  hearing  and  have  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  before  it  of  any  of  tlie 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  the  production 
before  it  of  any  documents  relating  to  the 
dispute. 

After  making  its  investigation,  the  rent 
review  board  shall  send  a  copy  of  its  evi- 
dence and  its  recommendations  as  to  what 
would  constitute  a  just  resolution  of  the 
case  to  all  parties  in  the  form  of  a  written 
report; 

(c)  where  the  landlord  fails  to  act  -in 
accordance  with  the  rent  review  board's 
recommendations,  the  board  shall  send  a 
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copy  of  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
together  with  the  landlord's  response,  to 
them,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and, 

(d)  the  Attorney  General  shall  publish  the 
report  of  the  rent  review  board. 

Now,  what  I  have  attempted  to  set  up  there, 
sir,  is  a  four-stage  method  of  investigating 
these  matters.  The  first  is  the  eflFort  by  a 
government-appointed  advisory  bureau  to  me- 
diate on  a  permissive  or  voluntary  basis.  If 
that  does  not  work,  then  we  get  into  another 
government-appointed  body,  not  a  municip- 
ally appointed  body  because  the  municipali- 
ties just  will  not  do  this. 

The  government-appointed  body  shall  be  a 
rent  review  board  with  the  power  to  appoint 
investigating  officers,  the  investigating  oSicers 
can  investigate  and  again  attempt  to  mediate. 
There  is  a  little  more  teeth  in  that. 

If  that  does  not  work,  then  finally  the  rent 
review  board  will  have  the  power  to  summon 
the  people  before  it,  to  insist  that  they  appear, 
and  to  subpoena  documents.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  those  powers,  that 
there  can  possibly  be  any  purpose  in  having 
any  kind  of  review  procedure. 

Finally,  I  provide  that  there  has  to  be  a 
public  hearing  because  if  the  rent  review 
boards  are  going  to  work  in  any  way  at  all, 
they  have  to  be  open  to  the  glare  of  publicity. 
Then  there  is  a  procedure  for  the  reporting  of 
the  decision  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  should  publish 
the  report. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  kind 
of  an  approach,  which  is  the  approach  that 
is  recommended  by  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion, we  can  bring  some  meaningful  review 
to  landlord  and  tenant  disputes  and  intelli- 
gently discuss  in  a  public  way  if  necessary, 
the  question  of  runaway  rents. 

I  would  hope,  sir,  that  this  kind  of  step 
would  be  sufficient  to  avoid  at  some  future 
stage  the  imposition  of  not  only  rent  controls, 
but  all  the  other  kind  of  controls  that  must 
come  with  rent  control.  It  seems  to  me  that 
after  the  very  careful  study  that  the  law 
reform  commission  did  and  their  lengthy 
comments  on  this  particular  question,  that 
the  Attorney  General  can  do  no  less  than  go 
along  with  a  rent  review  board.  And  if  he 
is  going  to  go  that  far,  then  he  has  to  make 
that  rent  review  board  a  meaningful  body 
with  some  authority. 

There  has  to  be  an  ability  to  compel  the 
attendance  before  that  board  of  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
documents  that  are  relevant  to  that  dispute. 


Without  that,  sir,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cedure as  set  out  here  and  the  ability  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  this  kind  of  dispute 
and  the  whole  effect  of  it,  is  completely  lost. 
That  is  probably  the  weakest  point  of  the 
bill  as  the  Attorney  General  has  presented  it 
to  us. 

I  know,  sir,  in  presenting  this  amendment, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  the  suggestion  that 
was  made  in  committee  by  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  that  he  does  not  like  the 
procedure  suggested  by  a  rent  review  board. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  I  detest  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right,  he  detests  it. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  He  does 
not  like  it  either. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  says  he  does  not  think  that 
the  board  is  a  fair  method  of  procedure.  He 
has  a  long  string  of  phrases  that  he  will 
apply  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  from 
him  before  this  segment  of  the  debate  is  over, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

However,  I  do  say  this,  we  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  situation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  We  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
land  on  which  apartment  buildings  can  be 
erected,  we  are  faced  with  greatly  increasing 
costs  insofar  as  mortgage  financing  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  faced  with  increased  costs  of 
labour,  increased  cost  of  material,  increased 
local  taxes  and  so  on.  And  we  are  faced  with 
a  serious  concern— that  is  why  we  have  this 
bill  before  us— of  protecting  tenants. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes? 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  \ 
member,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  motion,  \ 
while  it  appears  to  be  in  order  in  the  firs' 
section,  the  proposed  subsection  3  creat 
and  adds  a  new  principle  to  this  bill,  the 
principle  oF  the  bilt"4rrrlfig  Been  debated  on| 
second  reading,  provides  for  landlord  a 
tenant  advisory  bureaus,  whereas  this  mo 
would  change  that  principle  to  create  a  rent^^ 
review  board.  On  that  basis,  it  is  my  opinion' 
it  is  out  of  order.  /  V 

I  I 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  cannot  accept  your  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  have  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  if  he  is 
going  to  stick  to  it.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  been  debating  the  whole 
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principle  of  this  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
for  the  better  part  of  a  week.  In  fact  it  is 
based  on,  and  the  Attorney  General  has  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  based  on,  he  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  it  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  law 
reform  commission. 

One  of  the  important  recommendations  of 
the  law  reform  commission  was  the  process 
of  review.  He  deals  with  the  process  of 
review  in  section  109,  and  I  am  suggesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  process  of  review  to 
be  a  complete  story,  should  be  substantially, 
not  completely  but  substantially  in  the  form 
that  I  put  forward  in  my  amendment,  and 
that  the  principle  in  section  109  is  a  review 
procedure.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  form 
of  review  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  had  risen 
on  a  point  of  order.    He  has  made  his  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  at  this  point, 
though,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  consti- 
tutes any  point  of  order  because  the  subsec- 
tion 3  is  a  new  principle  of  the  bill  and  as 
such  it  is  my  ruling  that  it  is  out  of  order. 

The  ruling  is  not  debatable.  It  may  be 
challenged. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reluctance  I  will  have  to  challenge  your 
ruling  because  if  the  debate  on  this  is  going 
to  be  cut  off  on  a  point  of  order,  we  debated 
it  in  committee,  then  you  are  emasculating 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  debate.  I  challenge 
the  iiiling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  ruled  it  out  of  order. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  ruling  will  please 
say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  should  point  out  that  we  are 
dealing  with  section  109,  landlord  and  tenants 
advisory  bureau.  Mr.  Singer  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  section  which  would  create 
a  rent  review  board. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  it  was  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  it  created  a  new 
principle,  I  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  shall  the  Chair- 
man's ruling  be  sustained  or  not? 

Therefore,  all  those  who  are  in  support  of 
the  Chairman's  ruling,  will  please  rise. 


All  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Chair- 
man's ruling,  will  please  rise. 
Order! 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  51,  the  "nays"  31. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
decision  by  the  committee,  obviously  sub- 
section 3  of  my  amendment  is  out  of  order. 
However,  subsection  2  still  stands  and  I  put 
that  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  spoken  on  that  already 
so  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  that  we 
now  have  another  motion  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
procedure  rules  call  for  a  10:30  adjournment. 
The  time  is  now  10:35.  Unless  the  hour  for 
adjournment  has  been  otherwise  ordered,  I 
would  have  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
committee  to  continue  dealing  with  this  bill. 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Therefore,  Mr.  Singer  has 
presented  a  motion  which  is  an  amendment 
to  section  109  and,  in  view  of  the  time  lapse, 
I  think  1  should  take  that  motion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Singer  that  subsection  3,  section  109,  be 
amended  by  deleting  all  the  words  after  the 
word,  "thereof"  in  subsection  (1)  and  adding 
the  following: 

Subsection  (2):  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  a  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureau  in  any  municipality  of  the 
province  he  deems  necessary. 

The  functions  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  bureau  are  exactly  the  same  as 
recited  in  section  3  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's  motion,  will 
please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Section  109  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  234,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  committee 
of  the  whole  rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
without  amendment  and  two  bills  with 
amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  believe  the  intention  is  that  the 
House  will  sit  at  ten  and  there  will  be  a  half 


an  hour  question  period.  Between  10:30  or 
whatever  the  hour  is,  and  12,  I  believe  there 
are  Budget  speakers,  sir.  And  from  12  to  one, 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  debate.  I 
think  that  would  clear  the  decks  then  for 
the  three  wind-up  speakers  on  the  Budget 
debate  to  begin  at  2  o'clock. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  may  anticipate  this  morn- 
ing visitors  in  the  west  gallery  from  the 
Meaford  Elementary  School,  in  Meaford. 

Statements   by   the    Ministry. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): The  members  will  recall  that  I  pro- 
vided some  details  of  the  comprehensive 
review  being  conducted  into  our  pension  pro- 
gramme during  the  debate  on  second  reading 
of  the  recent  amendment  to  The  Public  Ser- 
vice Superannuation  Act.  That  study  is  pro- 
ceeding as  quickly  as  possible  but,  because 
of  its  wide  scope,  it  will  require  many 
months  to  complete.  In  the  meantime,  the 
government  has  accepted  an  interim  recom- 
mendation from  the  steering  committee  which 
will  provide  additional  benefits  to  those  who 
are  in  greatest  need  of  assistance. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that,  in 
line  with  the  recent  adjustment  for  teachers' 
superannuation  benefits,  the  government  has 
approved  a  new  minimum  of  $2,100  per  year 
for  former  Ontario  public  servants  who  are 
receiving  superannuation  and  disability  bene- 
fits from  the  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Fund.  This  replaces  the  $1,200  minimum 
established  in  1967. 

The  new  base  will  include  any  amounts 
to  which  recipients  are  entitled  under  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan. 

Widows  of  former  Ontario  public  servants 
whose  50  per  cent  pensions  are  less  than 
$1,050  will  receive  additional  payments  to 
bring  their  annual  benefit  up  to  one-half  the 
new  level. 

Corresponding  benefits  will  also  be  pro- 
vided to  those  who  are  receiving  annuities 
from  the  fund  in  respect  of  ten  or  more  years 
of  contributions.  These  are  employees  whose 
benefits  were  actuarially  adjusted  because 
they  retired  before  65  years  of  age.  The 
additional  amount  for  these  persons  will  be 
adjusted  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  for  each 
year  the  annuitant  was  under  65  at  the 
time  his  annuity  commenced. 
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These  increases  will  be  effective  January 
1,  1970,  and  they  will  provide  augmented 
payments  for  more  than  2,500  pensioners  and 
annuitants  and  approximately  1,400  widows. 
The  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and  will  total  about  $2  million 
for  the  first  full  year. 

This  interim  measure  will  not  prejudice 
any  final  recommendations  that  may  develop 
from  the  full  investigation  now  taking  place 
into  the  pension  programme.  The  steering 
committee  is  studying  the  funding  principles 
of  our  plan,  in  comparison  to  those  incor- 
porated into  plans  provided  by  the  private 
sector  and  other  governments.  This  involves 
consideration  of  the  related  government  guar- 
antee, the  actuarial  deficit  and  interest  rate 
of  the  fund. 

The  review  is  examining  the  pension  con- 
tributions of  both  employee  and  employer, 
the  corresponding  benefits  and  the  regulations 
governing  them.  This  includes,  for  example, 
the  50  per  cent  provision  for  widows  and 
other  elements  that  have  been  questioned  by 
the  members.  Further  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  adjustments  that  might  be  made 
to  benefits  for  existing  pensioners  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inflation  problem.  In  addition, 
some  unique  questions  are  being  reviewed  in 
many  of  our  Crown  agency  plans. 

This  outline  of  the  study  will  indicate  why 
the  current  review  will  not  be  completed 
for  some  time.  For  the  intervening  period, 
the  new  minimum  provision  will  give  immedi- 
ate assistance  to  those  who  retired  some  years 
ago  from  government  employment  with  a 
small  pension.  I  trust  the  members  will  wel- 
come this  additional  consideration  for  those 
who  have  contributed  many  years  of  service 
to  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  realize  that  all  members 
of  this  House  are  veiy  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  drug  use  and  abuse  in  this  prov- 
ince, I  thought  I  would  have  placed  on  the 
members'  desks  today  a  copy  of  the  prelimi- 
nary brief  which  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mission of  inquiries  into  non-medical  use  of 
drugs.  This  brief  was  prepared  by  the  research 
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staff  and  the  executive  director  of  the  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation  and  was  presented 
to  the  Le  Dane  commission  last  week. 

I  should  draw  to  the  members'  attention 
that  it  is  a  preliminary  brief.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  background  material  on  this  matter  and 
it  does  not  include  any  views  on  changes  in 
legislation,  provisions  of  treatment  services  or 
on  educational  or  public  health  measures. 
Now  all  these  things  will  be  covered  in  a 
further  brief  which  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  will  be  presenting  to  the  Le 
Dane  commission  some  time  in  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  Ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  leading  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  Treasurer.  Is  the 
investigation  that  he  reported  on  this  morn- 
ing taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  pen- 
sions associated  with  the  various  emanations 
of  goverimient,  or  just  a  public  service  pension 
plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  I  made  reference  to  Crown 
agencies,  did  I  not?  I  think  that  comprehends 
the  broad  range  of  goverimient  agencies  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  inquiring 
about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  specifically,  a  supple- 
mentary question.  The  workmen's  compensa- 
tion pension  levels  are  being  considered  and 
the  teachers'  superannuation,  are  they  given 
further  specific  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  correct.  We  made  reference  to  that 
at  the  time  we  discussed  the  new  arrange- 
ments under  the  teachers'  superannuation 
fund,  the  parallel  arrangements  to  the  public 
servdce  that  we  are  discussing  here  today.  We 
indicated  that  that  study  would  be  pur- 
sued in  the  same  manner  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Education.  Is  he  aware  of 
the  separate  school  boards  of  Toronto  having 
moved  that  the  committee  be  established  to 
improve  the  liaison  between  his  department 
and  the  Minister  specifically,  and  that  group 
and  that  they  are  particularly  unhappy  with 
the  legislation  removing  their  representation 
on  other  boards  in  the  metropolitan  area 
which  was  brought  before  the  House  without 
any  reference  to  them. 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  delighted  to  meet 
with  them.  Actually,  all  the  legislation  did 
was  to  bring  the  metropolitan  areas  into  line. 
It  was  discussed  at  the  committee;  every- 
where else  in  the  province  provision  has  been 
made  for  tnistees  to  be  elected  to  the  boards, 
rather  than  appointed;  and  we  did  it  in  a 
fashion  that  would  not  interfere  with  their 
operations  during  this  present  period  of  time. 
But  we  are  always  delighted  to  communicate 
or  to  meet  with  representatives  from  any 
school  system. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question. 
Would  it  not  be  the  Minister's  standard 
operational  procedure  before  moving  ahead 
with  legislation  that  concerns  a  specific  group 
or  in  this  case,  a  specific  board,  that  they  be 
consulted  to  some  extent  or  given  some  indi- 
cation of  what  the  legislation  would  contain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  the 
process  of  going  back  to  Hansard  in  discus- 
sions when  Bill  44  was  introduced  and  passed, 
and  I  think  there  were  some  references  that 
sometime  fairly  soon  we  would  bring  every- 
body into  this  same  position,  and  I  merely  am 
surprised  that  it  has  come  as  any  surprise  to 
those  who  were  discussing  it  last  evening.  I 
think  this   was   rather  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  NLxon:  A  further  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Is  he  aware  that  tlie 
grants  available  from  a  number  of  sources 
to  Frontier  College  have  recentiy  decreased 
and  that  there  may  be  further  responsibilities 
on  this  Minister  and  this  Treasury  to  make 
up  the  slack  in  this  province?  If  so,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Is  he  aware  of  it  and  does  he  plan 
to  take  any  action  in  the  new  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  have  only  heard  rumours  about  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  official  com- 
munication. As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  sympathetic  to  and  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Frontier  College.  If  there  are  prob- 
lems, we  would  be  quite  prepared  to  meet 
and  discuss  these  with  them.  As  I  say,  we 
have  just  had  this  by  way  of  rumour  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for  the 
Prime  Minister  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  raised  as  a  point  of  order  before  ad- 
journment today.  Does  he  intend  to  have 
some  meetings  with  regard  to  the  view  of 
Opposition  parties  and  supporters  of  his  own 
party  having  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  rules 
during  this  experimental  period  or  how  does 
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he  intend  to  deal  with  the  matter  before  the 
new  session  begins  in  1970? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
think  that  I  mentioned  this  before  in  answer 
to  questions  at  some  time  in  the  House.  I 
thought  the  arrangement  would  be  that  we 
would  get  together— the  three  parties— assess 
what  has  happened  in  this  trial  period,  see 
if  we  cannot  reach  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  both  the  report  of  the  committee  plus  our 
experience  in  these  few  weeks  and  I  was 
hoping  that  it  would  be  the  number  one 
order  of  business  when  we  reconvene. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  for  the  Treasurer. 
Is  he  able  to  inform  the  House  of  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  for  a  grant  to  AMIK 
organization?  Is  that  request  before  the  Treas- 
ury Board  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
convened  Treasury  Board  at  9.30  and  we 
will  reconvene  it  as  soon  as  we  can  be 
absent  from  the  House.  I  expect  that  that 
matter  will  be  before  the  Treasury  Board 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions,  but  may  I 
preface  them  with  a  brief  point  of  order.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  Mr.  Karswick,  the 
outside  solicitor  who  is  involved  within  the 
case  of  the  two  Indians  in  Kapuskasing.  It 
is  his  view  that  there  was  rather  serious  mis- 
representation of  what  happened  in  that  case 
by  the  presentation  by  the  Attorney  General 
yesterday.  Quite  frankly,  until  we  get  the 
Hansard  and  we  can  take  a  look  at  exactly 
what  the  Attorney  General  said,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  proceed  with  it  further,  but  I 
did  want  to  put  on  the  record  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  serious  dispute  as  to  the  ac- 
count that  the  Attorney  General  gave,  and  at 
some  future  point  we  will  come  back  to  it. 
Unfortunately  the  recess  is  going  to  post- 
pone that  future  point. 

I  have  two  questions— the  first  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Is  it  accurate  that  the  very  lively 
topic  of  freight  rates  is  not  included  in  the 
category  of  economic  matters  which  will  be 
considered  at  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ence on  February  16?  And  if  so,  why  is  it 
that  a  matter  that  was  raised  so  frequently 
during  the  conference  in  Ottawa  recently  and 
is  of  such  concern  to  parts  of  Ontario,  such 
as  northwestern  Ontario,  is  not  included? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  very  well  be  included  within  the  range 
of  subjects  included  under  that  heading— eco- 
nomic factors  or  whatever  terminology  was 
vised.  I  think  it  would  be.  I  think  the  real  ques- 
tion is:  How  much  can  you  put  under  an 
agenda  for  one  meeting?  I  came  away  with  the 
impression— it  may  not  have  been  specifically 
stated  this  way— but  I  came  away  with  the 
impression  that  probably  the  whole  question 
of  freight  rates  would  be  dealt  with  as  an 
item  itself,  and  it  might  very  well  want  a 
complete  examination  by  a  provincial  con- 
ference and  steps  would  be  taken.  In  other 
words,  the  matter  is  not  simply  being  disre- 
garded. It  may  not  be  reached  in  this  par- 
ticular meeting,  and  we  understand  that 
terminology  includes  the  whole  question  of 
inflation.  Add  to  that  pollution,  and  it  works 
out  to  a  full  page  of  agenda,  and  in  this 
period  of  time  there  is  not  enough  time, 
probably,  to  even  get  ready  for  a  meeting 
for  discussion  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question,  in  view  of  the  lively 
concern  on  this  issue  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, would  the  Prime  Minister  consider 
having  at  least  some  preparatory  brief  made 
to  the  conference  so  that  the  issue  can  be 
processed  and  can  be  proceeded  with?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  representation  came  from 
Ontario  as  well  as  from  the  other  provinces 
that  raised  it  at  the  conference,  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  coming  to  grips  with  this, 
because  we  have  been  toying  with  it  now 
for  generations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  simply  say  this 
government  is  very  aware  tliat  freight  rates 
discriminate  against  northern  Ontario  and  I 
think  we  could  probably  be  ready  to  enter  a 
conference  on  this  matter  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  because  over  the  years  we  have  done 
a  lot  of  research.  We  can  update  it  very 
quickly,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  question  whedier 
it  appears  in  this  particular  conference  or  not 
is  a  matter  for  the  conference  itself  to  decide 
and  I  am  quite  certain  the  whole  question  of 
freight  rates  in  Canada  will  be  dealt  with 
because  it  is  a  very  live  issue  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Every  area  has  some  opinions  on  this  matter 
and  I  think  it  is  something  we  really  should 
look  at.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  very 
discriminatory  as  far  as  northern  Ontario  is 
concerned.  We  are  aware  of  this  and  we  do 
not  like  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  discriminatory  against 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Pretty  sharp. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  next  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  a£Fairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  securities  commis- 
sions in  British  Columbia  and  Quebec  have 
moved  with  regard  to  the  stock  exchanges  in 
their  jurisdictions,  instructing  them  and  mak- 
ing regulations  that  they  must  publish  all  deal- 
ings on  their  market— over-the-counter  deal- 
ings as  well  as  listed  stock  transactions  can  the 
Minister  indicate  whether  or  not  studies  have 
been  made  with  the  views  of  this  kind  of 
action  here  and  if  so  what  are  the  results  of 
those  studies  and  what  is  the  likely  time  for 
action? 

tlon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Coinmercial  Affairs):  The  member  is  re- 
ferring to  over-the-counter  transactions.  Tliis 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  study  for  a 
period  now  of  seven  months  in  the  securities 
commissions  and  it  is  our  desire  to  see  that 
over-the-counter  transactions  be  supervised 
and  made  meaningful  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word. 

There  have  been  major  discussions  with 
respect  to  the  investment  dealers  association, 
the  brokery  industry  itself,  as  well  as  the  stock 
exchange,  and  I  think  that  witliin  a  short  time 
a  definitive  decision  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary to  that:  what  kind  of  over-tiie-coun- 
ter  transactions  is  this  stock  exchange  carrying 
out?  I  thought  their  only  transactions  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  exchange.  Even  wholesale 
transactions  had  to  go  through  the  exchange, 
but  there  are  no  such  things  as  over-the- 
counter  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange, 
are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  there  are 
not  any  over-tlie-counter  transactions  subject 
to  the  stock  exchange.  Let  us  make  that  clear. 
It  is  a  separate  transaction  but  they  are  the 
kind  of  transactions  that  probably  involve  all 
the  members  of  the  stock  exchange  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  stock  exchange  itself 
should  not  extend  its  activities  in  that  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
further  supplementary.  In  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  all  of  tliis  information  is  available  in  the 
computers— it  just  requires  minor  programming 
—why  is  it  that  the  securities  exchange  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  major  stock  exchange  in 
this  country  is  one  of  the  last  to  get  into 
action? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  last,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
get  in.  With  respect  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  British  Columbia  and 
Quebec  have  moved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  they  have  prob- 
ably moved  with  assistance  from  the  efforts 
of  our  own  commission,  because  we  were  into 
this  last  spring,  with  the  former  chairman  of 
the  securities  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  make  up  your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Tlie  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  a  further  supplementary? 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  supplementary. 
Then  the  Minister  is  referring  to  all  over-the- 
counter  trading  coming  under  some  surveil- 
lance and  some  publication  of  all  transactions, 
which  include  not  only  members  of  the  stock 
exchange,  but  broker  dealers  and  all  Kcensed 
security  dealers  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  completed  his  questions?  The 
member  for  Simcoe  East. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Will  the  Minister  consider  naming  one  of 
the  proNincial  parks  in  the  Orillia  area  after 
the  famed  Canadian  humorist  and  writer,  the 
late  Stephen  Leacock,  whose  100th  birthday 
is  being  observed  on  December  30  of  this 
year? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion  by  tlie  member  for  Simcoe 
East,  in  view  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  well  known  liistorian  and  author.  We 
have  a  park  under  development  in  the 
McCrae  peninsula  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  take  tlie  member's  recommendation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  should  make  the  Orillia 
Packet  and  Times. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  a  question 
the  other  day  and  he  promised  to  look  into 
it.  The  question  dealt  with  the  possibility  that 
doctors  who  render  dental  service  in  remote 
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and  outlying  hospitals  would  be  compensated 
for  their  services  through  OMSIP.  The  Min- 
ister promised  to  give  consideration  and  give 
us  an  answer.  That  was  one  question. 

The  second  question  was  during  the  esti- 
mates when  we  dealt  with  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee, with  Dr.  Pigeon  or  some  other  doc- 
tors in  the  north,  to  set  up  some  convalescent 
hospitals   and  nursing  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  the  answer  coming 
for  the  hon.  member;  I  just  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  get  it  to  him.  I  will  get  it  to  him 
by  letter  over  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Why  were  the  police  not  notified  when 
a  dangerous  criminal  escaped  from  Penetang 
last  Friday,  who  had  been  committed  there 
on  a  judge's  order  for  mental  examination 
following  an  armed  robbery?  I  am  referring 
to  a  Mr.  L.  K.,  I  am  not  using  his  full  name. 
I  am  sure  the  Minister  knows  who  it  is.  Why 
were  the  police  not  notified  of  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  have  to  take  that  as 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs. 

What  legislation  and/or  regulations,  give 
Mr.  Douglas  Wright,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  university  affairs,  decision 
making  authority  to  tell  York  Universit>'  that 
the  provincial  taxpayers  would  not  approve 
a  greater  allowance  of  space  per  student  for 
York  University,  under  the  interim  capital 
grants  formula,  as  reported  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  Tuesday,   December  16? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  I 
have  the  same  article  here.  And  while  one 
can  anticipate  a  certain  degree  of  poetic 
licence  in  reporting  some  events  on  occasion, 
as  I  read  it,  at  least  Dr.  Wright  did  not  say, 
as  the  question  would  say,  that  provincial 
taxpayers  would  not  approve  a  greater  allow- 
ance, I  think  he  posed  a  question.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  read  it,  he  asked  whether  pro- 
vincial taxpayers  would  approve  of  this.  I 
believe  all  Dr.  Wright  was  doing  was  point- 
ing out  to  the  group  from  York  University 
that  we  face  very  real  financial  problems  in 
the  capital  market  and  that  all  the  universities 
must    look    to    their    building    plans    to    see 


whether  or  not  they  can  be  trimmed,  whether 
or  not  there  are  ways  of  economizing,  and  I 
think  he  posed  a  very  real  question. 

Under  the  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
technical,  the  committee  on  university  affairs 
and  under  order  of  council  is  empowered  to 
advise  the  government  and  the  Minister  with 
respect  to  the  growth,  development  and 
financing  of  universities  and  this  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  And  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  inappropriate  in  what  Dr.  Wright 
observed  at  the  hearings  with  York  University 
as  reported  in  Tuesday  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  well  knows  that 
questions  in  the  House  take  the  form  of  state- 
ments quite  often  and  one  indicates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order.  The  way  this  question  is 
worded,  it  indicates  veiy  clearly  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  is  saying  that 
Dr.  Wright  said  something,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  taxpayers  would  not  approve. 
However,  as  I  read  the  Globe  and  Mail  story. 
Dr.  Wright  posed  a  question  and  I  think  Mr. 
Speaker  there  is  a  very  real  distinction. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  He  was  referring  to  that  innocent 
bystander,  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Does  the  chainnan  have  the 
decision-making  authority  to  tell  a  university 
and  I  quote:  "That  it  may  be  necessary  to 
throw  away  some  drawings  for  those  planned 
buildings?" 

It   seems   to   me   that  he   is    advising   the 
universities- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.    The  hon.  member  is 
not  asking  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  inappropriate  for  the 
chairman  or  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  give  some  advice  to  a  university  when  they 
are  discussing  their— shall  we  say— common 
problems.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
inappropriate  and  I  think  most  universities 
appreciate  this  because,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  committee  is  going  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  this  government  and  if  the 
committee  obviously  feels  there  is  some  merit 
in  the  university  reassessing  its  capital  re- 
quirements in  its  expansion  programmes,  in 
light  of  present  circumstances,  I  think  this  is 
very  helpful  to  the  universities  and  while  they 
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may  not  totally  agree,  I  think  for  the  most 
part,  they  appreciate  this  sort  of  advice. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Final  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  interim  capital  grants 
formula  include  a  pro  rata  allowance  for  part 
time  degree  students  at  the  universities  in  this 
province?    If  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
going  by  memory,  I  do  not  believe  the  interim 
capital  formula  relates  to  part  time  students. 
It  is  something  that  is  being  considered  for 
the  next  phase  of  the  development  of  the 
capital  formula.  I  understand  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  problems  of  part  time 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  discount  centres  are  now  operating 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  in  many  munici- 
palities in  Ontario,  does  the  Minister  not  feel 
that  portion  of  The  Municipal  Act  which 
permits,  authorizes  and  gives  responsibility  to 
municipal  councils  to  control  shopping  hours 
is  antiquated,  and  would  he  consider  amend- 
ing that  particular  Act  in  that  portion  in  the 
coming  session?  And  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
if  he  is  aware  of  the  great  emotional  contro- 
versy facing  the  new  mayor  and  city  council 
cf  the  new  city  of  Thunder  Bay- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  ask 
only  one  question.  He  has  asked  it  and  the 
Minister  will  now  reply  if  he  wishes— on 
closing  hours. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
into  the  area  of  government  policy  but  I 
suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  government  policy,  nor 
do  I  anticipate  any  change  in  the  government 
policy. 

We  believe  the  matter  of  store  closing 
hours  is  best  left  with  the  local  municipalities 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  any  amendments  to 
The  Municipal  Act  to  take  that  authority 
away  from  municipal  councils. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker.  Why 
can  13  year  old  boys,  or  a  13-year-old  boy, 
be  confined  to  999  Queen  Street?  Is  there 
not  some  better  place  for  young  teenagers 
who  require  this  type  of  treatment? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  to  take  that  as  notice  and  would 
have  to  know  the  particulars  about  the  par- 
ticular situation  the  hon.  member  is  referring 
to  and  then  I  will  get  the  answer  for  him. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  There  is  no 
place  for  them  to  go.  Is  that  not  the  truth? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Labour  if  there  are  any 
studies  planned,  or  what  his  thoughts  are  on 
stemming  the  flow  of  some  $50  million  of 
Canadian  labour  union  dues  to  the  United 
States.  Does  he  have  any  plans  to  study  to 
stop  this  flow  of  our  money  to  American 
unions? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  is  using  a 
large  figure  there  and  where  have  you  got— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  got  a  report  on  it.  You  could 
not  give  me  the  figures.  I  got  the  report.  It 
reported  $50  million  in  the  last  five  years 
has  gone  to  the  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Could  you  provide  me 
with  the  information  as  to  where  you  get  that 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  it  was  published  by  The 
Department  of  Labour- 
Mr.    Sargent:   I   would   like   to   know   the 
answer  to  my  question.  Does  he  plan  to  start 
a  study  on  this— what  is  going  to  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  has  given  us  a  figure  of  $50  million 
going  to  the  States.  I  want  to  know  under 
reference  to  what  funds  it  is  going  to  and 
so  on. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  has 
said  that  came  from  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  that 
situation  and  it  is  one  of  those  matters  we 
do  study.  But  we  want  to  know  the  basis 
on  which  your  question  has  been  developed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Minister 
have  any  area  of  concern  in  sending  this 
flow  of  money  to  the  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it 
is  quite  proper  that  there  may  be  and  there 
are  other  moneys  coming  back  this  way,  but 
that  is  a  very  broad  question  and  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber 
was  on  his  feet  first  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
telling  this  House  he  has  been  unaware  of 
tlie  publication  in  both  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  in  the  statistics  and  in  the  newspapers 
last  year  of  the  figures  which  showed  that  in 
the  five  previous  years  the  net,  which 
remained  in  the  United  States,  of  the  union 
dues  paid  by  Canadian  workmen  was  $50 
million?  That  $50  million  remained  in  the 
United  States  after  all  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
his  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  unaware  of 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  general  figures,  yes.  That  is  not  broken 
down  in  reference  to  Ontario.  It  is  a  large 
figure  for  the  whole  of  the  country  and  it 
involves  many  things  and  many  complica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  has  now 
been  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  has  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion placed  by  the  member  for  Humber. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber,  with  respect  to  th3 
budget  of  the  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society, 
in  respect  to  item  six  of  Health.  In  respect  t.i 
physicians  and  surgeons,  the  1968  actual  was 
$9,923.  The  1969  budget  was  increased  to 
$11,000. 

In  respect  to  dentists,  the  1968  actual  was 
$28,194.  The  1969  budget  approved  was 
$30,000.  Other  health  services,  the  actual  was 
$83,494.  The  1969  budget  was  approved  at 
$94,700.  Health,  etc.,  supplies  the  amount  in 
1968  was  $26,016.  The  1969  budget  approved 
was  $27,500.  Medical  and  hospital  insurance 
and  hospital  fees  for  certain  exceptional  cases 
the  1968  actual  was  $371.  The  approved  was 
$500. 

The  total  actual  for  1968  was  $147,998. 
The  approved  budget,  1969,  was  $163,700, 
so  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  respect 
of  the  health  budget. 

The  OHSIP  fees  are  paid  directly  to 
OHSIP.  I  am  told  that  this  letter  went  out  to 
276  doctors.  Only  three  responded,  which  in- 


dicates the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  particular  field. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  a  very  outstanding 
panel  of  doctors  working  with  the  Catholic 
Children's  Aid  Society  that  donate  their  ser- 
vices in  the  traditional  way  free  of  charge.  I 
am  assured  that  the  children  in  the  care  of 
the  Metro  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society  are 
receiving  help  of  the  highest  standard,  so  that 
the  inference  left  by  the  hon.  member  that 
they  were  getting  less  than  the  best  treatment 
possible  is  completely  unfounded. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  ask  for  all  that  drivel  that  came  out 
of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
quite  entitled  to  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question  as  he  sees  fit.  Now  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  a  supplementary  question,  he  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  question  was,  was  the  Min- 
ister aware- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  he  may  not  reask  the 
same  question.  It  has  been  answered  as  the 
Minister  wished  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Does  the  Minitser  feel  that  the 
doctors  as  a  class  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  only  90  per  cent  of  their  fees,  even 
though  they  may  be  quite  prepared  volun- 
tarily to  do  so,  because  as  the  Children's  Aid 
letter  states- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
his  question.  Now  he  will  allow  the  Minister 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  not  finished  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
his  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  budget  was  cut  by  $260,000- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  his  question.  It  is  open  to  the  Minister 
now  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  close  to 
Christmas;  do  not  be  impatient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figure 
of  $260,000  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the 
doctor  is  completely  unrelated  to  the  subject 
matter  at  hand.  Of  course,  the  payment  of 
doctors  is  done  through  the  general  legislation 
which  covers  all  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral still  have  that  answer  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  that  he  had  yesterday?  Be- 
cause I  would  like  to  clear  the  decks  of  any 
unanswered  questions. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  is  not  here  and 
I  do  not  have  the  answer  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  the  Minister  of  Health, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Two  days  ago  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
said  his  department  did  not  do  safety  inspec- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Hospitals  and  thought  your 
department  did.  My  question  is:  Does  your 
department  do  safety  inspections  of  the  On- 
tario Hospitals;  and  if  so,  how  long  has  it  been 
since  someone  from  your  department  made  a 
physical  examination  on  the  safety  aspect  of 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  999  Queen  Street 
West? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  note 
of  the  answer  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  the  other  day.  I  sent  it  to  our  people 
for  a  complete  report  and  I  am  told  that  we 
do  carry  out  the  inspections.  As  to  any  defi- 
nite infonnation  on  that,  I  would  have  to  get 
that  information  for  the  member  presently. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  supplementary,  when 
you  get  the  information  would  you  look  into 
the  matter  of  why  the  roof  is  falling  down 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
has  been  done  about  it,  I  am  sure.  The  mem- 
ber and  I  talked  about  tliis  when  we  toured 
the  hospital.  The  superintendent  explained 
this  to  us  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  a  safe 
condition. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  moved  eveiybody  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  suggestion  that 
I  owed  an  answer  to  the  member  for  River- 
dale;  I  am  quite  sure  I  answered  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  remember  doing  my  best 
not  to  have  it  answered  the  other  day,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  in.  The  time  for 
oral  questions  has  now  expired  for  this  session. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 


Mr.  Shulman:  My  point  of  order,  sir,  is  the 
Attorney  General  yesterday,  no  doubt  inad- 
vertently, once  again  misled  the  House.  On 
page  5911-3  of  Hansard  transcript,  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General  if  the  Minister  is  aware 
that  yesterday's  appointment— and  I  interject 
that  this  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a 
judge— was  the  fifth  judicial,  non-legal  ap- 
pointment made  out  of  the  Ortona  barracks  in 
Oakville,  and  the  Minister  replied,  "I  do  not 
accept  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
at  all,  I  do  not  think  they  are  correct  for  one 
moment,  sir". 

I  wish  to  state  the  names  of  those  persons 
are  Judge  J.  R.  Black,  Judge  G.  B.  Green, 
Judge  R.  J.  Graham,  Judge  M.  J.  Cloney.  In 
addition,  police  commissioner  H.  H.  Sparling, 
and  there  is  one  other  judge  on  the  list  here 
which  has  a  federal  appointment. 

Under  the  circumstances,  sir,  I  would  re- 
quest that  the  Attorney  General  make  an 
in\'estigation  as  to  why  these  judges  are  being 
appointed  from  that  area.  Furthermore,  sir, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  other  members  of  the 
House,  surely,  at  least  for  the  family  court 
the  military  mind  is  hardly  the  type  of  com- 
passionate mind  we  should  seek. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  comment;  the  hon.  member  read  off  the 
names  of  four  judges,  I  think  yesterday  he 
had  it  up  to  five.  I  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  their  appointments;  I  would  ha\  e  to  check 
this. 

I  might  add  that  perhaps  if  they  come  out 
of  one  organization,  maybe  it  is  a  good 
organization.  However,  I  will  have  something 
further  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  yesterday  indicated  that  a  new 
appointment  had  been  made  in  Halton 
county.  It  was  simply  a  direction  to  Judge 
Black  who  had  been  appointed  for  some  time 
to  take  over  the  work;  it  was  not  an  appoint- 
ment that  had  been  made  recently  at  all. 
The  hon.  member's  comments  about  appoint- 
ments being  made  without  approval  of  the 
judicial  council— he  referred  to  it  as  not  being 
referred  to  the  bar  of  Ontario— had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  continuing  select  committees  on  cor- 
poration law  and  election  laws  be  authorized 
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to  sit  during  the  adjournments  and  the  in- 
tervals between  sessions  until  their  work  is 
completed  and  the  final  reports  are  presented. 
This  simply  continues  these  select  com- 
mittees. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  permission  to  revert  to  the 
reports.    I  have  a  report  I  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  unanimous  con- 
sent for  reversion? 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  beg  leave  to  table  the  annual  report  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  on  the 
Ontario  legal  aid  plan  operation  for  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  when  we  get 
entangled  in  what  promises  to  be  a  busy  and 
fruitful  day,  may  I  say  to  the  members 
how  much  I  have  appreciated,  during  this 
very  long  session,  the  co-operation  which 
from  time  to  time  has  been  extended  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Deputy  Speaker  and  the  Deputy 
Chairman. 

It  has  been  a  busy  session.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  a  great  many  good 
laws  have  been  passed.  I  think  all  members 
of  the  House,  particularly  in  the  fall,  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  House,  which 
is  what  we  wish. 

I  do  thank  each  member  for  his  participa- 
tion and  his  assistance  in  getting  this  work 
of  the  province  done. 

May  I  wish  for  each  of  you  a  very  happy 
vacation  period  and  hope  that  you  have  a 
good  rest  so  that  when  we  reconvene  the 
third  session  next  year,  we  will  have  lots  of 
energy  and  a  very  great  deal  of  tolerance,  all 
of  which  are  needed  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  have  answers  to  written 
questions  27,  48,  91,  95,  97,  103,  106,  109 
and  111.  (See  appendix,  page  9784) 

I  might  say,  sir,  in  reference  to  your  final 
remarks  just  before  we  get  into  the  orders 
of  the  day,  in  order  that  the  members  might 
make   their  plans,   at  the  moment  it  would 


seem  that  the  House  will  reconvene  on  Tues- 
day, February  24. 

I  would  have  sat  a  week  before  that  ex- 
cept for  the  federal-provincial  conference  the 
week  previous.  So  as  far  as  one  can  humanly 
forecast  activities,  that  will  be  the  day  when 
we  will  reconvene. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask, 
through  you  to  the  Prime  Minister,  what 
will  happen  to  our  questions  on  the  order 
paper  that  have  not  been  answered  to  this 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  as  the  member 
understands,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
questions  require  research  and  if  the  answers 
come  forward  they  will  be  tabled  here  with 
the  Clerk  even  though  the  House  is  not  sit- 
ting. I  have  come  up  to  date  as  far  as  I  can. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  Clerk  will  let  the  indi- 
vidual who  asked  the  question  know  that  the 
answer  is  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
clarification,  may  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  that  conference  which  is  forcing 
postponement  of  the  House  by  one  week  is 
a  closed  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals Act,  1955. 

Bill  138,  An  Act  respecting  facilities  for 
children  sufi^ering  from  mental  or  emotional 
disorders. 

Bill  194,  An  Act  respecting  the  care  and 
provision  of  animals  for  research. 

Bill  229,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Toronto 
Hospitals'  Steam  Corporation. 

Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

Bill  241,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  243,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act,  1965. 

Bill  244,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  adjourned  this  debate  last  week,  I 
was  talking  about  the  anxiety  expressed  by 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  about  the  on- 
going surveys  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  diverting  northern  Ontario  water  down 
through  Lake  Nipigon,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
presumably  to  satisfy  the ,  needs  for  that 
;resource  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  notify  the  House,  and  in 
particular  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management,  that  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
issue  that  they  have  formed  an  organization 
known  as  "KNOW"— and  it  means  "Keep 
Northern  Ontario  Water". 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  thought  the  member  was  going  to 
say  "wet". 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  reason  for  this  move  and 
for  organizing  such  a  committee  was  as  a 
result  of  the  Ogoki  diversion  that  took  place 
a  number  of  years  ago  that  caused  excessive 
amounts  of  water  to  be  directed  into  the 
Lake  Nipigon  chain  and  then  down  into  the 
Great  Lakes  through  Lake  Superior. 

It  has  caused  an  excessive  amount  of  silta- 
tion,  thus  spoiling  the  spawning  grounds  for 
the  world  famous  Lake  Nipigon  trout.  So  the 
tourist  operators,  a  lot  of  the  Indian  people 
in  that  area,  are  most  concerned  about  what 
might  happen  if  a  diversion  or  damming  of 
water  should  take  place. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  that  these 
people  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  diverting  large  amounts  of  water 
by  that  means,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  would  also  ask  the  government  to  make 
representation  to  the  American  authorities, 
particularly  the  American  army  corps  of  en- 
gineers, who  have  stated  that  surveys  they 
are  conducting  in  northern  Ontario  at  the 
present  time  are  a  joint  Canadian-U.S.  survey, 
this  has  been  denied  by  representatives  of 
this  government  and  representatives  of  the 
federal  government  in  Ottawa. 

The  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  has  assured  me  that  he  is  going 


to  make  the  strongest  representation  possible 
to  those  responsible  for  conducting  these  sur- 
veys. He  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  me 
that  he  feels,  and  his  government  feels,  that 
Canadian  engineers  and  other  personnel  are 
quite  competent  and  quite  capable  of  assess- 
ing our  own  potential  with  regard  to  water 
resources. 

They  are  going  to  make  stiong  representa- 
tions to  tliose  American  agencies  who  have 
invaded  areas  of  the  north  for  the  purposes 
of  assessing  our  resources. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  With- 
out the  invitation  of  the  government 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  without  the  invitation  of 
either  levels  of  government. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  brief  comment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  an  application  by  Trans- 
Air  to  take  over  the  Air  Canada  route  between 
Winnipeg  through  the  Lakehead  and  down 
to  Toronto.  I  would  like  this  government  to 
make  representations  to  the  Canadian  Trans- 
port Commission  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  newly  formed  city  of  Thunder  Bay,  that 
no  decision  will  be  reached  with  regard  to 
uuming  over  these  air  routes  to  another  carrier 
and  allow  Air  Canada  to  abandon  these  routes. 

They  are  performing  a  very  useful  service 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  this  govern- 
ment would  be  very  remiss  if  it  would  allow 
somebody  who  possibly  would  not  maintain 
the  excellence  of  service  that  we  do  enjoy  at 
the  present  time  from  the  Lakehead  to  To- 
ronto, and  I  think  that  before  any  decision  is 
reached  on  this  very  important  question  that 
the  people  of  the  Lakehead  area  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  make  tlieir  wishes  known 
and  be  completely  assured  that  the  service 
that  would  be  inaugurated  by  another  carrier 
would  be  equal  or  better  than  what  we  are 
enjoying  at  the  present  time  from  the  Lake- 
head  to  Toronto  before  any  decision  is  made. 

I  would  hope  that  this  government,  par- 
ticularly the  Minister  of  Transport,  would 
make  himself  aware  of  the  applications  that 
have  gone  forward  to  the  Canadian  Trans- 
portation  Committee   in  this  regard. 

There  is  only  one  other  brief  item.  I  would 
like  to  appeal  once  more  to  this  government 
to  open  a  private  road  that  runs  from  Nakina 
up  to  Melchett  Lake  to  a  well  known  body  of 
iron  ore  that  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
Anaconda  Mines  of  Canada  Limited.  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Minister  of  Mines  who  is  also 
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the  chairman  of  the  roads  to  resources  com- 
mittee and  who  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing access  roads  and  resources  roads  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  province. 

He  says  he  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  gaining  access  for  the  public  and  the 
other  users;  in  northern  Ontario  principally 
the  tourist  operators,  the  commercial  fisher- 
men and  prospectors  who  would  like  to  gain 
access  to  that  whole  area  in  the  north  known 
as  the  Ogoki  reservoir.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  to  no  avail.  He  says  that  he  is 
working  on  it  but  he  has  been  telling  me 
this  for  the  last  18  months.  I  have  also  ap- 
pealed to  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  to  the  Minister  of  Highways 
and  nothing  has  happened. 

The  people  of  the  north  are  particularly 
concerned  that  a  foreign  based  mining  com- 
pany, such  as  Anaconda  can  sit  on  huge 
tonnages  of  proven  iron  ore  reserves  with  no 
thought  of  developing  them  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  They  have  been  given  a  licence 
of  occupancy  on  huge  tracts  of  land  plus 
land  reserves  stretching  all  the  way  from 
their  mine  site  at  Melchett  Lake  140  miles 
down  to  a  choice  beach  area  on  Lake  Superior 
at  Kama  Bay. 

They  have  given  no  assurances  that  they 
intend  to  develop  it  in  the  immediate  future 
and  I  think  that  it  behooves  this  govern- 
ment to  open  that  whole  area  and  make  that 
road  in  question  a  public  road  so  that  more 
people  could  gain  access  and  possibly  develop 
the  huge  store  of  resources  that  we  do  have 
in  the  Melchett  Lake  and  Nakina  area. 

It  is  particularly  significant  at  this  time 
that  the  CNR  has  chosen  to  institute  a  run- 
through  which  would  have  a  very  very 
adverse  effect  on  the  community  of  Nakina 
and  if  we  could  prevail  upon  this  government 
to  open  up  the  roads  that  we  do  have  and 
thereby  make  more  accessible  the  huge  store 
of  resources  that  we  do  have  available  in  that 
area  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  ameliorating 
the  adverse  effect  that  technological  change 
is  having  on  northern  communities  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  also  contribute  in  great 
measure  to  maintaining  Geraldton  as  a  viable 
community. 

As  you  know  the  economy  of  Geraldton 
is  almost  totally  relying  upon  a  gold  mine 
that  is  phasing  out  its  operation  at  the  present 
time  and  Geraldton  is  the  service  area  for 
some  12,000  people  in  central  northern  parts 
of  the  province  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential    that   this    government    make    itself 


aware  of  the  problems  facing  northern  muni- 
cipalities. 

I  think  this  government  has  the  resources 
and  they  have  a  complete  and  detailed 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  surveys  and  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  just  recently  about 
the  potential  in  the  north.  I  think  that  they 
know  all  about  what  that  potential  is  and  I 
think  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are  done  be- 
fore it  is  too  late;  before  these  communities  are 
allowed  to  fade  away  while  other  communi- 
ties are  allowed  to  spring  up  a  few  miles 
away  making  it  necessary  to  duplicate  very 
very  expensive  services  that  people  have  come 
to  expect  in  the  north. 

I  would  like  to  prevail  upon  all  members 
of  the  Treasury  benches  to  make  themselves 
aware  of  the  problems  that  1  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  government  during 
the  past  session  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  expected  of  them  by  the  people  of 
the  north.  You  have  the  resources  to  go  ahead 
and  do  it  and  we  will  be  looking  with  a 
great  deal  of  expectation  for  some  kind  of 
development  in  the  north  to  assure  the  people 
that  their  communities  are  not  going  to  die 
and  the  exodus  of  young  people  to  the 
south  will  be  reversed.  We  will  be  able  to 
maintain  those  viable  communities  and  there- 
by keep  more  of  our  young  people  in  the 
north  and  make  northern  Ontario  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  T.  Held  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  sell  off  decision- 
making control  of  strategic  areas  of  Ontario's 
secondary  industry  to  U.S.  investors,  and  to 
have  some  rational  uiiderstanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  disadvantages  to  Cana- 
dians living  in  Ontario.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  do  it. 

The  Minister's  active  pursuit  of  U.S.  com- 
panies to  set  up  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
and  totally  controlled  branch  plants  in  On- 
tario is  pushing  economic  decision-making  in 
Ontario  further  and  further  into  the  hands  of 
American  parent  companies. 

He,  more  than  any  other  Cabinet  Minister 
in  any  other  provincial  or  federal  Cabinet,  is 
responsible  for  the  increasing  U.S.  ovmership 
and  control  ratios  throughout  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  in  Canada— plants  in  Ontario  pro- 
ducing more  than  half  the  output  of  the  entire 
manufacturing  sector  in  Canada. 

Foreign  ownership  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturing industry  is  today  about  60  per  cent 
with   the    control    ratio    over   the    two-thirds 
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mark.  Within  the  manufacturing  sector,  there 
are  certain  industries  where  foreign  decision- 
making control  is  even  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  67  per  cent,  and  in  such  cases 
ownership  is  predominantly  by  U.S.  parent 
companies.  Examples  are  in  rubber,  electrical 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

The  degree  of  American  domination  of  the 
key  sectors  of  economic  activity  in  Ontario 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished— but  this  Minister  is  making 
certain  that  this  will  not  happen  under  the 
present  Conservative  government  of  Ontario. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  Minister's  views 
on  what  he  considers  to  be  a  place  to  live  for 
a  Canadian  residing  in  Ontario.  The  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  his  speech  12  days  ago, 
on  December  5,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  Association: 

If  we  want  to  have  the  second  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world— and  all 
indications  are  that  we  do— foreign  invest- 
ment and  control  in  certain  sectors  of  our 
economy  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay.  I  am 
for  foreign  investment  in  Ontario,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment, I  am  going  to  get  all  the  in- 
vestment I  can  for  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  do  not  want  a 
government  at  Queen's  Park  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  actively  promote  the  increasing 
Americanization  of  the  strategic  leading  sector 
of  the  Ontario  economy— the  manufacturing 
sector. 

I  think  the  people  of  Ontario  are  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  present  massive  degree  of 
American  decision-making  control  of  key 
sections  of  the  Ontario  economy.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  province  reject  the  sell-out 
policies  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. I  think  they  reject  the  stupid  and  ill- 
informed  economic  jargon  which  inappropri- 
ately is  called  by  the  Minister's  "analysis". 

I  want  to  deal  with  a  number  of  the  stupid 
and  half-baked  economic  arguments  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
in  his  speech  to  the  "Seminar  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Progress"  at  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative annual  meeting  just  last  December 
5.  I  am  sorry  the  Minister  finds  he  cannot 
stay  for  this  speech. 

The  first  statement  he  made  in  this  speech 
is  as  follows,  Mr.  Speaker: 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Canadians  invest 
better  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much 
in  the  U.S.  as  Americans  invest  in  Canada. 


That  is  a  true  statement.  But  it  has  ^ery 
little  to  do  with  the  issue  of  American  control 
of  decision-making  in  so  many  companies  in 
so  many  industries  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
of  Ontario.  The  simple  fact  is  that  invest- 
ments by  Canadians  in  the  U.S.  do  not  result 
in  decision-making  control  of  companies  and 
industries  in  the  U.S.  whereas  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  Canada  have  resulted,  and  do  result, 
in  the  massive  takeover  of  economic  decision 
making  in  the  Ontario  manufacturing  sector, 
and  other  sectors  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
as  mining. 

Furthermore,  what  the  Minister  did  not 
f)oint  out  is  that  the  flow  of  investment  funds 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  is  due  to  no 
small  extent  to  the  shortage  of  Canadian 
equities,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  U.S.  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  and 
totally  controlled  branch  plants  in  Ontario 
simply  do  not  have  Canadian  equities.  Cana- 
dian investors  have  to  figuratively  crawl  to 
New  York  and  buy  into  the  parent  company 
of  the  subsidiary  or  branch  plant  in  Canada 
in  order  to  get  some  dreamy  good  feeling  that 
they  are  participating  in  the  economic  de- 
\elopment  of   Ontario. 

Contrary  to  the  Minister's  implied  eco- 
nomic analysis,  there  is  considerable  validity 
in  the  statement  that  an  important  reason  for 
the  higher  Canadian  per  capita  propensity  to 
invest  in  the  U.S.  is  that  the  Americans  have 
pre-empted,  via  a  massive  oligopolistic  pene- 
tration of  secondary  industry  in  Ontario,  so 
many  of  the  most  attractive  and  exciting  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  Canada. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  central  con- 
clusions of  a  1968  study  commissioned  by  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  entitled  "The  Supply 
of,  and  Demand  for,  Canadian  Equities",  and 
I  quote  directly: 

The  supply  of  available  listed  equities  is 
relatively  much  smaller  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  results  because  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Canadian  cor- 
porations are  not  publicly  owned  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  are  foreign  controlled, 
and  because  of  the  substantial  proportion 
of  listed  Canadian  equities  which  are  held 
as  direct  investments  by  non-residents. 

That  is  the  first  ill-conceived  statement  of  the 
Minister's  that  I  would  like  to  rebut. 

The  second  ill-conceived  statement  in  that 
speech  is  as  follows,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Professor  Safarian,  of  course,  has  proxen 
that  the  actual  operation  of  foreign  con- 
trolled companies  in  Canada  is  in  no  way 
different  than  that  of  domestic  companies. 
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Under  thorough  examination,  the  alleged 
inefficiencies  of  foreign  firms  do  not  hold 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Professor  A.  E.  Safarian 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  said  in  his  study 
entitled  "Foreign  Ownership  of  Canadian 
Industry"  was,  of  course,  that  foreign  con- 
trolled companies  in  Canada  are  just  as  in- 
efficient as  Canadian  controlled  companies, 
which  is  the  comi)lete  opposite  of  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  Minister's  weird  and 
terrible  thought  processes.  Writing  in  1966, 
Professor  H.  I.  Macdonald  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  now  Deputy  Treasurer  and  Deputy 
Minister  of  Economics  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, said: 

The  result  of  foreign  investment  in 
Canada  has  been  a  tendency  to  establish 
not  only  a  greater  number  of  producers  in 
Canadian  industries  than  the  market  would 
economically  allow  but  also  firms  and  in- 
dustries which  are  duplicates  of  the  Ameri- 
can parent,  although  producing  on  a  far 
less  efficient  scale.  External  financial  re- 
sources so  readily  available  to  branch  plants 
have  provided  a  deterrent  to  competitive 
rationalization. 

I  shall  dare  the  winds  of  credibility  by  choos- 
ing the  words  of  such  researchers  as  Pro- 
fessors Safarian  and  Macdonald  over  the  so- 
called  thorough  examination  of  this  Minister. 
He  would  not,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
posely mislead  the  members  of  his  own 
political  party  in  a  major  public  policy  state- 
ment of  the  Ontario  government.  He  simply 
read  Professor  Safarian's  book  too  quickly,  if 
at  all,  and  forgot  to  talk  to  the  present 
Deputy  Minister  of  Economics  before  writing 
his  speech. 

That  is  the  second  point  I  wish  to  rebut. 

The   third   point   I   wish   to   rebut  in   the 
Minister's  speech  is  based  on  the  following 
statement  by  him.   He   says   this:    "We"— by 
which  he  means  the  Progressive  Conservative 
government  of  Ontario- 
stimulate  private  industry  where  necessary. 
We  help  to  provide  the  climate  in  which 
the  individual  can  find  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  talents. 

His  policy  of  soliciting  greater  U.S.  owner- 
ship and  control  of  industries  in  Ontario  is— 
his  basic  prong  to  "stimulate  private  industry" 
—is  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Ontario  citizen  to  find 
opportunities  to  express  his  talents.  First  of 
all,    Professor    S.    Hymer    has    noted    in    his 


article  in  the  book  "Nationalism  in  Canada", 
edited  by  Professor  Peter  Russell,  that: 

The  foreign  firm's  preference  for  full 
control  of  its  Canadian  subsidiaries  has 
meant  the  exclusion  of  Canadians  from  par- 
ticipation in  equity  securities. 

Secondly,  there  is,  as  Professor  H.  I.  Mac- 
donald noted  in  1966  "the  monopolistic 
character"  of  U.S.  ownership  and  control  of 
certain  key  sectors  of  the  Ontario  and  Cana- 
dian economy. 

The  Minister's  present  policies  are  in  fact 
encouraging  monopolistic  restricted  competi- 
tion in  Ontario.  His  policies  are  encouraging 
the  concentration  of  control  within  Ontario's 
secondary  industries,  a  control  which  is  in- 
creasingly being  put  into  the  hands  of  large 
U.S.  parent  companies.  U.S.  conglomerates, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  wholly-owned  subsidiaries 
and  totally  controlled  branch  plants  in  On- 
tario, are  increasingly  cutting  out  even  cor- 
porate Canadian  investors,  let  alone  the 
Minister's  largely  mytliical  "individual",  from 
creating  and  running  companies  in  Ontario  to 
compete  against  them. 

"Competition  among  the  few,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  bad  enough  when  "the  few"  are  Canadians. 
When  they  are  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  by  their  size  put  up  "barriers  to 
entry"  to  Canadians  into  their  industries— 
thus  restricting  competition— it  is  simply  in- 
tolerable. 

Thirdly,  with  the  present  increasing  degiee 
of  U.S.  ownership  and  control  in  certain  lead- 
ing sectors  of  the  Ontario  economy  as  pro- 
moted by  the  Minister,  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  for  talented  Canadians  in  Ontario  to 
find  opportunities  to  express  their  talents 
working  in  business  firms  in  Ontario  or  in 
Canada.  Professor  Steven  Hymer  notes: 

We  usually  think  of  foreign  investment 

as  a  consequence  of  a  shortage  of  domestic 

entrepreneurs,  but  perhaps  the  former  has 

helped  create  the  latter. 

If  foreign  ownership  and  control  of  firms  in 
Ontario  were  reduced,  Professor  Hymer 
argues,  there  could  well  be  a  growth  of  Cana- 
dian entrepreneurship— that  is,  a  growth  of 
opportunities  for  the  "individual  ...  to  ex- 
press his  talents." 

Professor  Hymer  says: 

The  shortage  of  entrepreneurs  in  Canada 
might  just  disappear,  and  with  it  the 
need  for  so  much  foreign  investment. 

The  lack  of  opportunities  for  Canadians  living 
in  Ontario  to  express  their  talents  in  Ontario 
applies  also  to  the  whole  area  of  pure  and 
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applied  research  in  U.S.  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiaries and  totally  controlled  branch  plants 
operating  in  Ontario. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Speaker,  research  facili- 
ties have  become  centralized  outside  Canada 
in  the  U.S.  As  someone  once  said  about  these 
U.S.  companies: 

Canadians  are  not  encouraged  to  have 
new  ideas,  cannot  put  their  ideas  to  the 
test,  and  cannot  assume  responsibility  for 
proving  and  carrying  out  their  ideas. 

No,  thanks  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  Canada  I  want  to  leave  behind  to  my 
children.  I  do  not  want  my  son  to  have  to 
live  in  the  U.S.  in  order  to  "find  opportunities 
to  express  his  talents". 

There  are  a  number  of  other  rather  stupidly 
conceived  statements  and  premises  in  this  one 
rather  short  speech  by  the  Minister.  I  will 
deal  with  just  one  more  issue. 

Not  once  does  the  Minister  distinguish 
amongst  the  very  different  types  of  foreign 
investment  in  Ontario.  He  talks  only  of 
investment  which  results  in  ownership  and 
decision-making  control  of  companies  located 
in  Ontario,  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
investment  which  is  defined  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  as  "Direct  Investment". 

I  think  I  should  inform  the  members  of  the 
House  about  that  specific  definition.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  defines  "direct 
investment"  as  follows: 

Foreign  direct  investment  covers  invest- 
ment in  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  and 
branches  of  foreign  companies,  and  invest- 
ment in  certain  other  business  concerns, 
primarily  in  concerns  in  Canada  which  are 
known  to  have  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  voting  stock  held  in  a  country  outside 
of  Canada. 

The  Minister  does  not  refer  to  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  form  of  purchases  of  stocks  in 
companies  in  Ontario  which  does  not  result 
in  decision-making  control  of  those  com- 
panies. For  example,  ownership  of  only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of  a  particular 
company.  Nor  does  he  refer  to  purchases  of 
financial  assets  of  companies  other  than  vot- 
ing stock,  for  example,  bonds. 

Some  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  error  today  can  be  seen  in  the  DBS 
statistics  for  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  the 
statistics  are  available. 

The  increase  in  U.S.  "direct  investment" 
in  Canada  in  that  year  was  $147  million.  The 
increase  in  "other  portfolio  investments", 
excluding  government  and  municipal  bonds, 


was  $48  million,  or  one  quarter  of  the  total 
U.S.  investment  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
Canadian  economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  mistaken  conclu- 
sions as  a  result  of  this  sloppy  thinking  by 
the  Minister. 

First  of  all,  he  attributes  all  the  economic 
benefits  of  foreign  investment  in  Ontario  to 
foreign  direct  investment,  that  is,  ownership 
and  control  investment.  He  says  that  foreign 
ownership  and  decision-making  control  have 
resulted  in  more  jobs,  higher  incomes, 
enhanced  living  standards,  utilization  of 
resources. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  get 
these  same  particular  benefits  from  foreign 
investment  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
decision-making  control. 

He  grossly  exaggerates  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  foreign  control.  One  of  our  major 
goals  should  be  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
foreign  investment  in  Ontario  which  does 
not  carry  decision-making  control  with  it  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  or  more  of  total 
annual  foreign  investment. 

He  apparently  is  not  even  aware  of  this 
valid  option  in  public  policy.  That  is  the 
second  aspect  of  his  gross  over-simplification 
—that  is,  the  substitution,  via  provincial  and 
federal  government  policies,  of  foreign  nan- 
decision-making  control  investment  for  U.S. 
decision-making  control  investments  in  sub- 
sidiaries and  branch  plants  over  the  next  15 
years. 

This  is  the  core  issue  in  any  sensible  dis- 
cussion of  the  maximization  of  the  economic 
benefits  to  Ontario  and  Canada  of  foreign 
investment,  and  the  minimization  of  its  eco- 
nomic costs  to  our  province  and  to  our 
country.  The  Minister  does  not  even  raise 
this  possibility. 

Nor  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  he 
raise  the  question  of  pursuing  sophisticated 
economic  policies  designed  to  shift  the  source 
of  foreign  direct  investment  each  year  to- 
wards countries  other  than  the  U.S.,  because 
the  issue  for  us  is  basically  the  overwhelming 
degree  of  United  States  economic  ownership 
and  control  rather  than  foreign  ownership  and 
control  as  such. 

A  closely  related  aspect  of  the  Minister's 
inability  to  examine  valid  options  is  his 
simplistic  view  that  the  only  way  for  Ontario 
to  gain  the  economic  benefits  of  "adopting 
U.S.  technology"  and  of  getting  "managerial 
excellence"  from  abroad  is  via  the  Minister's 
policies,  designed  explicitly  and  specifically  to 
increase  "foreign  investment  and  control  in 
certain  sectors  of  our  economy". 
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This  view  is  again  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
assumes  away  a  central  issue  in  any  sensible 
discussion  of  the  maximization  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  Ontario  and  Canada  of 
foreign  investment,  and  the  minimization  of 
its  economic  costs  to  our  province  and  to  our 
country. 

These  is  no  question  that  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment capital  in  subsidiaries  and  totally 
controlled  branch  plants  has  brought  with  it 
U.S.  technology.  But  by  different  policies  on 
the  part  of  this  provincial  government,  we 
could  still  gain  this  economic  benefit  by,  at 
the  very  least,  stabilizing  the  level  of  U.S. 
ownership  and  decision-making  control  of  so 
many  important  sectors  of  the  Ontario 
economy. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  on  the  struc- 
ture of  Canadian  industry  put  the  policy 
options  this  way  on  page  235,  and  I  quote 
directly: 

The  transfer  of  knowledge  that  accom- 
panies the  transfer  of  capital  in  direct  in- 
vestment operations,  provides  benefits  to 
recipient  countries.  Two  specific  means 
which  are  alternatives  to  direct  investment 
are  extensive  licensing  agreements  and  joint 
ventures. 

The  benefit  of  licensing  agreements  is  the 
gaining  of  access  to  superior  technology 
while  remaining  free  to  choose  the  products 
or  methods  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
want. 

Insofar  as  licensing  of  an  independent 
domestic  firm  is  a  substitute  for  a  foreign 
subsidiary,  Canadian  ownership  is  more  to- 
day than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

With  regard  to  joint  ventures,  the  report  notes 
that  participation  by  a  domestic  finn  with 
dividend  control  can  be  preferable  at  times 
to  the  wholly-owned  foreign  subsidiary  with 
no  resident  control. 

Professor  Hymer  puts  these  two  options  this 
way,  these  two  alternative  means  of  gaining 
the  advantages  of  U.S.  technology  and  mana- 
gerial excellence: 

A  foreign  firm  wishing  to  use  its  superior 
technology  or  its  brand  name  in  Canada 
does  not  have  to  invest  in  a  subsidiary  in 
order  to  do  so.  It  could  rent,  licence  or 
otherwise  sell  its  advantage  to  an  indepen- 
dent Canadian  firm. 

The  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  actively 
promoting  such  alternative  means  of  gaining 
U.S.  technology  without  selling  us  across  the 
lakes  to  the  Americans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this,  that 
any  Canadian  who  thinks  that  the  issue  of 


U.S.  economic  penetration,  ownership  and 
control  of  key  sectors  of  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy is  strictly  a  federal  government  matter, 
assumes  away  at  least  half  of  the  problem. 

The  provincial  governments  of  Canada  must 
play  a  full  leadership  role  in  watering  down 
the  present  degree  of  U.S.  ownership  and 
decision-making  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  federal 
government  must,  at  the  very  minimum,  estab- 
lish, first  of  all,  the  Canadian  Development 
Corporation  and  other  measures  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  Canadian  savings  in  Canada. 
Secondly,  laws  to  prevent,  or  at  least  restrict, 
foreign  interference  with  subsidiary  companies 
operating  in  Canada.  And,  thirdly,  disclosure 
to  the  governments  of  Canada— and  I  repeat 
that,  that  is  plural— to  the  governments  of 
Canada,  of  information  on  these  companies 
concerning  their  operations  in  Canada. 

The  provincial  governments,  especially  On- 
tario, must  support  such  federal  action  and 
systematically  ensure  that  their  policies  not 
only  do  not  subvert  the  federal  policies,  but 
reinforce  such  policies. 

I  endorse  the  thoughtful  policies  of  my  col- 
league,   the   member   for   York   Centre    (Mr. 
Deacon):  He  has  spelled  out  these  three  poli- 
cies  outside   the   House   and   I   wish  to  put 
them   into   the   record   at  this   time.    I   quote 
directly  from  a  statement  he  has  prepared: 
1.   The   purchase,  by  both  federal   and 
provincial  government;  of  up  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  common  shares  of  holding  companies 
established  to  invest  in  the  various  areas  of 
development.  Such  holding  companies  might 
specialize  in  mining  ventures,  northern  de- 
velopment,   technological    development    or 
general  industrial  activity.  Such  investments 
should  not  preclude  purchase  of  established 
Canadian  holding  companies  if  the  latter 
so  propose,  e.g.  Noranda,  CP  Investments. 
New  companies  should  offer  most  of  the 
shares  not  purchased  by  a  government  to 
the    general   public.    Due    to   the   integrity 
implied    by    the    government's    investment 
and  because  of  marketability,  these  shares 
would  under  normal  circumstances  be  at- 
tractive to  the  inexperienced  investor  as  well 
as  to  large  investment  funds.  Several  such 
funds  striving  to  achieve  greater  public  ac- 
ceptance through  good  performance  should 
provide  a  needed  competitive  element  and 
offer  alternative  sources  of  capital  to  enter- 
prises with  good  proposals. 

2.  The  requirement  that  within  15  years 
all  Canadian  corporations  become  benefi- 
cially controlled  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
75    per    cent    by    Canadians    or    Canadian 
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cx)rporations.  Participation  by  foreign  own- 
ers in  the  profits  of  Canadian  corporations 
would  not  necessarily  be  greatly  affected 
by  such  a  proposal  because  the  majority  of 
voting  shares  could  be  exchanged  for  non- 
voting participating  shares,  or  shares  with 
multiple  vote  provisions  could  be  offered  to 
Canadians. 

The  price  differential  between  voting  and 
non-voting  shares  has  traditionally  been  in 
the  range  of  five  per  cent  or  less.  Leaving 
25  per  cent  in  foreign  hands  could  mean 
that  effective  control  (20  per  cent  or  more 
under  normal  conditions)  would  be  un- 
changed but  that  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
dispute,  the  Canadian  interest  could  easily 
prevail. 

3.  The  provision  that  interest  on  funds 
borrowed  to  purchase  shares  of  Canadian 
corporations  would  be  allowed  other  Cana- 
dian corporations  as  a  deductible  expense 
for  tax  purposes.  The  provisions  of  the 
white  paper  make  this  step  relatively 
simple.  It  would  place  Canadian  corpo- 
rations on  a  similar  footing  with  foreign 
corporations  which  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  begins  to  sound 
more  like  1930  Conservative  philosophy. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Just  because  the  Minister 
bought  the  dinner  last  night! 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would  simply 
say  this,  that  a  Liberal  government  in  this 
province  would  protect  Ontario  for  Canadians. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  a  local  matter  that  I  brought  up  in 
the  House  earlier  this  week.  That  is  assess- 
ment in  Mississauga,  or  re-assessment  at 
actual  market  value.  I  want  to  mention  a 
few  problems  which  are  emerging  because 
of  this. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  couple  of  illustra- 
tions: In  the  case  of  an  extra-sized  lot  where 
the  land  value  re-assessment  brought  the  land 
from  $1,010  to  $38,000-it  was  up  38  times. 
In  1968,  the  total  assessment  for  the  house 
and  land  was  $5,280. 

The  second  one  is  a  property  which  hap- 
pens to  be  owned  by  a  widow.  This  is  about 
half  an  acre.  That  assessment  is  up  from 
$3,050  to  $37,200  or  about  12  times.  The 
land  is  now  assessed  at  $25,680  and  the  house 
$11,520,  for  the  total  of  $37,200. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  would  say  the  member  just 
lost  another  vote.  ''■'"''     ''^I    ' 


Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  leave  International  Nickel 
out  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Tories  do  not  think  of 
votes,  they  think  of  the  good  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  property,  when  it  was 
purchased  some  20  years  ago,  had  to  be  of 
this  size  because  of  requirements  for  a  septic 
tank.  A  well  was  needed  because  there  were 
not  the  services  that  there  are  now. 

This  widow,  living  on  a  limited  income  at 
an  estimated  projection  of  something  in  the 
order  of  16  or  17  mills,  would  have  her  taxes 
almost  doubled.  It  would  take  nearly  a  fifth 
of  her  income.  The  total  amount  that  a 
person  should  devote  to  shelter,  according  to 
the  social  services  people,  is  about  25  per 
cent  of  income.  This  is  20  per  cent  of  income 
going  for  taxes  alone,  if  this  indeed  proves 
to  be  valid  after  the  assessment  rolls  are 
closed  and  the  mill  rate  is  set. 

There  are  other  increases  in  the  area,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Some  lots  are  not  affected;  others 
are  up  by  some  35  to  50  times,  depending  on 
circumstances. 

The  people  under  the  two  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned— the  first  one  is  a  man  who 
bought  under  The  Veterans  Land  Act.  Of 
course,  he  was  forced  into  a  large  sized  lot 
by  virtue  of  the  requirements.  I  feel  the 
department  or  the  authority,  the  jurisdiction 
in  charge  of  this,  will  need  to  take  a  look  at 
this  and  make  some  favourable  adjustments 
to  keep  the  levies  within  limits  which  can  be 
afforded. 

Another  element  which  has  come  up  is  the 
assessment  on  farm  lands  in  Mississauga.  The 
area  is  rapidly  becoming  urbanized  and  some 
of  these  farms  ha\'e  received  substantial  hikes 
in  assessment. 

The  report  from  the  agricultural  fann  com- 
mittee on  assessment  is  now  under  study  and 
the  whole  object  of  this  was  to  provide  some 
relief  to  bona  fide  farmers.  I  would  think 
that  some  of  these  cases  to  which  I  refer  in 
Mississauga  might  benefit  from  any  allevia- 
tion that  results  from  implementation  of  this 
study. 

In  the  matter  of  assessment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  the  Smith  and  select  committees  recom- 
mended property  assessment  at  actual  \  alue. 
Then  Smith  said  let  us  apply  the  mill  rate  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value.  The  select 
committee  thought  that  this  was  a  bit  high 
and  they  suggested  60  per  cent.  My  under- 
standing at  the  moment,  and  it  may  not  be 
accurate,  is  that  the  mill  rate  is  going  to  l3e 
applied  to  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  \'alue. 
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If  this  occurs,  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a 
shift  from  industrial  and  commercial  to  resi- 
dential.   I  do  not  know  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  They  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  will  see. 

■  Mr.  Pilkey:  You  have  to  be  more  per- 
suasive. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  would  indicate  that  the 
new  assessment  figures,  particularly  in  these 
cases,  should  be  reviewed  and  when  the  re- 
view is  completed  and  the  impact  which 
might  occur  is  determined,  it  can  be  decided 
what  remedial  action  should  be  taken.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  possible  for  people,  as  I  have 
described,  to  meet  the  burden  of  taxation. 
One  of  the  factors  that  enters  into  this  is  that 
ordinary  size  building  lots  have  not  been  as 
greatly  affected  as  any  that  I  have  mentioned 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

They  are  of  standard  size.  The  ones  I 
mentioned  are  large  lots  due  to  some  cir- 
cumstances often  beyond  the  control  of  the 
people  who  are  the  owners.  So  where  there 
is  some  standardization  in  lots  of  similar  size, 
because  the  taxation  will  stay  about  the  same 
and  the  overall  impact  will  not  be  as  severe. 
I  do  not  think  that  their  taxation  will  be 
affected  and  in  fact  in  Port  Credit  this  has 
been  demonstrated.  It  is  a  community  of 
residential  lots;  they  are  largely  equal,  most 
of  them  are  about  the  same  size.  When  they 
were  assessed  at  actual  value  last  year,  though 
the  assessment  on  the  land  went  up,  it  was 
spread  across  the  entire  community  and  so 
there  was  no  great  shift  in  taxation.  They 
were  not  unduly  disturbed.  But  Mississauga 
has  a  great  variety  of  different  sized  and 
shaped  lots. 

Now  the  fact  that  some  persons  own  these 
lots  does  not  necessarily  reflect  any  particular 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  be  wealthy 
land  holders.  As  I  said,  some  of  these  are 
above  average  size  due  to  the  fact  they  are 
veterans  who  are  established  under  The 
Veterans'  Land  Act.  There  were  minimum 
acreage  requirements.  For  historical  reasons, 
certain  properties  have  stayed  in  families 
many  years  or  some  are  the  remainder  of  a 
market  garden,  or  a  farm,  or  some  such 
reasons  as  these. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  very  modest  home 
on  these  properties  in  a  price  range  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  owners'  economic  circum- 
stances.   But  now,  because  the  lot  is  large 


and  because  of  the  greatly  increased  land 
value,  assessment  has  gone  up  to  reflect  these 
factors. 

I  mention  that  under  reassessment,  indica- 
tions are  that  the  mfll  rate  will  be  about  17, 
perhaps  15.  It  is  somewhere  in  that  ball  park 
I  understand.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  have  cases 
where  there  is  a  35  or  so  increase  in  assess- 
ment, the  residents  could  be  paying  some- 
thing that  is  almost  like  a  capital  gains  tax 
but  they  have  not  sold  anything. 

Now  maybe  some  form  of  capital  gains 
might  be  the  means  by  which  these  persons 
can  receive  relief.  I  know  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  not  possible  for  the  homeowners 
to  pay  these  taxes.  They  are  beyond  abflity 
to  pay  and  so  I  say  that  a  review  should  be 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  alleviating  these 
cases.  Everyone  who  has  a  lot  of  this  size  is 
not  necessarily  a  land  speculator.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

The  assessors  have,  under  direction  which 
w^as  accepted  by  the  two  committees  and  by 
the  government,  been  doing  their  job  assess- 
ing the  land  as  they  see  it  on  actual  value  and 
legally  they  are  right.  Nevertheless,  some  own- 
ers with  these  large  sized  lots  are  being  quite 
severely  affected  apparently,  and  included 
here  are  aged  people  and  I  understand  some 
pensioners  according  to  the  local  paper,  whose 
income  will  not  allow  them  to  meet  the  obli- 
gation unless  there  is  some  form  of  relief.  They 
are  caught  in  this  reassessment. 

The  right  to  appeal,  of  course,  is  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  appeals  have  gone  in  to  the 
court  of  revision.  I  think  if  the  assessor  has 
erred  or  evidence  is  brought  forward  of  suffi- 
cient weight  there  will  be  relief  through  the 
court  of  revision.  Assuming  that  this  is  a 
Hmited  relief  and  probably  only  in  individual 
cases,  who  indeed  have  a  large  tax  burden- 
double  or  so— then  we  must  take  some  action 
to  ensure  that  tax  hikes  are  contained  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  assessment  data  should 
be  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  has  been  a 
shift  from  commercial  and  industrial  to  resi- 
dential, and  if  so,  how  much  it  is  and  upon 
whom  the  additional  burden  will  fall. 

The  other  possibility  is  to  consider  the 
application  of  a  percentage  taxable  assessment 
in  relation  to  the  total  market  value  assess- 
ment as  it  was  suggested  by  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  Smith  committee. 

This  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  reassess- 
ment is  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  coun- 
ties done  now.  It  is  just  starting,  this  pro- 
gramme of  reassessment  based  on  market 
value.  If  this  was  examined  now,  I  am  sure 
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we  would  gain  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion, which  would  be  of  assistance  as  this  pro- 
gramme expands  over  the  whole  province. 
We  acknowledge  and  recognize  that  property 
taxes  are  a  regressive  tax.  Possibly  these  cases 
I  mentioned  are  not  as  general  as  may  be 
indicated.  As  I  say,  the  standard  size  lots  or 
subdivision  and  so  on,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  shaken  up  this  way.  So  it  shauld  be 
quite  possible  to  isolate  these  cases  and  have 
a  look  at  them  in  order  that  their  1970  tax 
levies  will  be  held  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a 
pleasure  to  participate  in  the  Budget  Debate 
and  I  like  to  be  witness  to  a  most  in- 
credible series  of  events  to  locate  the  new 
Ontario  County  Assessment  Department. 

It  makes  an  Alfred  Hitchcock  drama  and  sus- 
pense production  look  like  a  mediocre  play 
in  terms  of  the  Conservative  government's 
decision  to  unfold  the  specific  location  of  the 
assessment  department. 

Let  us  set  the  stage  with  the  klieg  lights 
shining  brilliantly  as  each  character  takes  his 
place  front  and  centre  to  deliver  those  im- 
mortal lines.  In  the  audience  sit  the  people  of 
Ontario  in  hushed  silence,  quivering  in  anti- 
cipation. 

The  first  character  to  stand  in  his  place, 
dressed  in  his  grey  business  suit,  symbolic  of 
Toryism,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  John  A. 
Macdonald,  was  the  financial  wizard  of  the 
government,  ready  to  deliver  the  lines  that 
would  emancipate  the  municipalities  and  the 
overburdened  municipal  taxpayer  from  his 
present  oppression. 

Enter  the  hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 

ton). 
On  pages  63  and  64  of  the  1969  budget 

presentation,  he  stated: 

Current  property  assessments  in  Ontario 
are  riddled  with  inconsistencies  and  inequi- 
ties. Many  properties  are  under-assessed, 
some  are  over-assessed,  and  some  are  not 
assessed  at  all.  Like  properties  are  assessed 
at  different  values  from  within  the  same 
municipality  and  between  municipalities. 
Moreover  there  is  no  consistency  between 
municipalities  in  the  assessment  treatment 
of  particular  classes  of  property. 

A  class  of  property  which  enjoys  low 
assessment  and  therefore  a  tax  advantage 
relative  to  other  properties  in  one  munici- 
pality may  be  of  relative  disadvantage  in 
another  municipality.  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
remove  these  anomalies  and  inequities  is 
to  reassess  all  properties  in  Ontario  at  cur- 


rent value.  It  is  the  province's  aim  to  bring 
about  uniformity  of  assessment  all  across 
Ontario  in  order  to  achieve  equity  among 
property  owners,  among  property  categories, 
and  among  municipalities. 

To  remedy  the  theory  of  existing  prob- 
lems in  assessment,  the  Smith  committee 
recommended  that  Ontario  provide  more 
aid  and  incentive  to  the  municipalities  to 
improve  their  assessment  practices. 

The  government  has  doubts  that  this 
approach  would  succeed  without  a  com- 
plete change  in  management  practices.  It 
also  believes  that  province-wide  reassess- 
ment can  be  achieved  much  sooner  under 
provincial  management  than  under  local 
administration. 

Therefore,  the  Ontario  government  has 
decided  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  a  property  assessment. 
This  will  be  done  in  two  stages. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  the  province  will 
take  over  the  assessment  function  in 
northern  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  the 
district  of  Kenora,  Rainy  River  and  Sud- 
bury, and  the  cities  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Fort  William. 

On  January  1,  1970,  the  remainder  of 
the  province  will  come  under  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

And  then  enters  the  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  looking  every 
bit  the  Crown  Prince  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  when  the  leader  is  vanquished  or 
involuntarily  retired  to  his  law  practice  in 
London. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  The  member 
is  not  serious  about  that?  Let  the  Hansard 
record  show  that  he  is  laughing.  Surely  he  is 
not  serious? 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  He  does  pretty  well 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  quote  from  page  1862  of  the 
Wednesday,  March  5— the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  on  the  question  of  premises. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  a 
survey  under  way  to  determine  our  require- 
ments.  In  some  instances  the  municipalities 
may  need  the  space  presently  occupied  by 
assessment  personnel  which  will  necessitate 
relocation  in  other  quarters. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  municipalities 
may  not  need  the  space,  in  which  case 
agreements  can  be  negotiated  for  the  rental 
of  those  quarters. 
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Compensation  will  be  paid  to  the  muni- 
cipalities for  equipment  and  furniture  in 
use  in  the  assessment  office  on  March  4, 
based  on  market  value  of  the  item. 

Throughout  this  undertaking  we  are  try- 
ing to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  assess- 
ment personnel  and  to  the  municipalities 
involved,  bearing  in  mind  the  overall 
objective  of  creating  the  most  efficient 
assessment  system  possible. 

Also,  the  Minister  was  alleged  to  have  stated 
that  he  wanted  a  smooth  transition  of  this 
assessment  from  the  municipalities  to  the 
province,  and  he  also  stated  that  he  would 
use  existing  facilities  where  they  met  the 
province's  need. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Oshawa,  two  officials 
from  the  provincial  government,  Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Martin,  were  to  make  an  administra- 
tive decision  on  the  adequacy  of  the  Oshawa 
facility  to  house  the  assessment  department. 
This  was  on  May  23,  1969. 

After  careful  appraisal  of  the  functional 
aspects  of  location  for  the  assessment  depart- 
ment their  response  was— 

Extracts  from  Oshawa  city  council  meet- 
ing July  7,  1969,  item  57: 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ritchie,  director,  administra- 
tive service  branch.  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  801  Bay  Street,  Toronto  5, 
replying  to  a  letter  from  the  city  clerk's 
department,  city  of  Oshawa,  on  June  20, 
1969,  advising  that  a  representative  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  will  make 
contact  in  the  near  future  to  evaluate  the 
assessment  furniture  and  equipment  which 
will  be  sold  to  the  province:  Received  and 
filed. 

Extracts  from  the  Oshawa  city  council 
minutes,  July  16,  1969,  item  13: 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  regard- 
ing the  assessment  department  furniture 
and  equipment;  that  the  city  of  Oshawa  sell 
the  assessment  department  furniture  and 
equipment  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  sub- 
ject to  the  province's  offer  being  accept- 
able to  the  city. 

July  28— Ontario  Public  Works  officials 
to  meet  with  city  officials  to  draw  up  offer 
of  lease  here  in  Toronto.  The  city  offers  a 
two-year  lease  with  a  two-year  option. 
Ontario  Public  Works  officials  want  five- 
year  lease  with  five-year  option.  City  offi- 
cials remind  Ontario  Public  Works  officials 
that  this  proposition  must  be  ratffied  by  the 
Oshawa  city  council. 


August  18— Oshawa  city  council  are  acting 
in  good  faith,  but  fail  to  see  the  ominous 
clouds  hanging  overhead,  or  the  sinister  char- 
acters who  are  lurking  in  the  background. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  city  council's 
minutes,  August  18: 

Moved  by  Alderman  Mcllveen,  seconded 
by  Alderman  Murdoch,  that  the  city  of 
Oshawa  rent  to  the  province  of  Ontario  all 
of  the  seventh  floor  and  1500  square  feet 
of  the  sixth  floor  Rundle  Tower,  for  the 
assessment  department,  the  term  of  the 
lease  to  be  for  five  years,  renewable  for 
an  additional  five  years  at  the  same  rental 
and  conditions,  the  rent  to  be  $41,618.50 
annually,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  and 
that  the  part  of  the  rent  applicable  to 
maintenance,  50  cents  per  square  foot,  be 
subject  to  change  annually. 

This  was  carried  by  the  city  councfl. 

September  9— Oshawa  city  official  forwards 
to  The  Department  of  Public  Works  typical 
floor  plan  requesting  the  government's  par- 
titioning requirements  for  new  assessment 
departments. 

September  25— No  response  from  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  on  the  partitioning 
requirements  which  prompted  city  officials  to 
phone  Toronto  requesting  plan.  Department 
of  Public  Works  official  acknowledges  receiv- 
ing partitioning  request  and  typical  floor  plan, 
but  cannot  locate  them.  City  official  promptly 
sends  another  floor  plan. 

Subsequent  to  the  September  25  date,  Mr. 
Penland,  Oshawa  architect,  communicates 
with  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
receives  roughly  a  plan  for  partitioning.  Then 
proceeds  to  lay  out  new  assessment  depart- 
ment requirements. 

October  17-Ontario  Department  of  Public 
Works'  offer  to  lease,  identifying  all  of  the 
conditions,  was  delivered  to  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  personally  by  hand,  duly 
signed  by  Mr.  R.  Bairand,  city  clerk  with 
seal  affixed. 

City  of  Oshawa  official  was  of  the  opinion 
because  of  the  progress  between  the  parties 
that  there  was  a  clear  understanding  of  intent 
that  the  province  would  be  leasing  space  in 
the  Rundle  Tower  and  purchasing  the  fur- 
niture from  the  city  for  the  assessment  depart- 
ment. 

Little  did  he  know  at  this  point  in  time, 
that  the  administrative  decision  had  been 
vetoed  and  a  political  decision  was  now  in 
the  process  of  being  made. 
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I  want  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  this  lease  was  completely  filled  out,  it 
was  on  The  Ontario  Department  of  Public 
Works'  offer  to  lease,  laying  out  all  of  the 
conditions  signed  by  Mr.  Roy  Bairand. 

October  23— At  this  point  enters  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Simonett) 
looking  every  inch  the  symbol  of  innocence. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion). That  must  have  taken  a  lot  of  practice. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Activated  by  a  rumour  that 
the  assessment  department  was  not  to  be 
located  in  Oshawa,  and  that  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  had  changed  their  mind, 
prompted  a  request  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  which  was  held  on 
October  23  with  Mayor  Mackey,  controller 
Mcllveen  and  a  city  official. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  gave  the 
impression  he  did  not  really  know  what  was 
going  on,  which  many  who  have  been  in 
the  House  for  any  length  of  time,  find  per- 
fectly understandable. 

The  Minister  stated  there  was  not  much 
he  could  do  as  a  document  had  been  signed 
the  day  before  to  locate  in  the  county  court- 
house in  Whitby. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  good  town. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  When  it  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Minister  that  there  was  no  space  to  house 
the  assessment  department  in  the  county  court 
building,  the  Minister  responded  by  saying 
he  would  check  that  out. 

October  24— One  day  later.  Two  officials 
from  the  government  arrive  in  Oshawa  to 
check  on  the  Oshawa  facilities  and  obviously 
must  have  checked  the  county  court  house  in 
Whitby  to  ascertain  their  suitability  to  locate 
the  provincial  assessment  department. 

November  17— No  response  from  two  gov- 
ernment officials  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  or  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  which  prompted  the  mayor  of  Oshawa 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  received  information  this  morning  to 
the  effect  that  the  province  of  Ontario  will 
not  be  leasing  space  in  the  Rundle  Tower 
of  our  administrative  building  for  the 
county  of  Ontario  assessment  function,  but 
in  fact  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be 
erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  assess- 
ment function  in  the  town  of  Whitby. 

I  have  indicated  our  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting that  the  Rundle  Tower  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  assessment  facilities  to  Mr. 


Simonett  and  Mr.  Palmer  who  are  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  on  October  23,  1969;  and 
to  Mr.  William  Newman  MPP  and  Dr. 
M.  B.  Dymond  at  a  later  date. 

Tonight  I  intend  to  present  this  to 
Oshawa  city  council  and  unless  I  hear  from 
you  to  the  contrary,  I  will  presume  it  is 
die  intention  of  the  province  to  locate  the 
facility  in  a  separate  building  in  the  town 
of  Whitby. 

Yours  very  truly,  Bruce  B.  Mackey, 
mayor  of  Oshawa. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Pretty  weak 
material  you  have  got  tliere. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Strong  voice  though. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  plot  now  begins  to  thicken 
and  we  are  about  to  witness  the  greatest 
juggling  act  since  the  heydays  of  the  Marx 
Brothers. 

A  delegation  met  with  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  The  delegation  is  headed  by  Mayor 
Bmce  Mackey,  Controller  Mcllveen,  Alder- 
man Murdoch,  two  city  officials  along  with 
the  member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  and  myself  from  Oshawa. 

The   mayor   of   Oshawa   is   forthright   and 
intelligently  possessed.  He  made  the  following 
points- 
Mr.    M.    Gaunt    (Huron-Bnice):    Is    he    a 
Liberal? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  sure  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  the  mayor  of 
\\'hitby? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  —and  he  made  the  following 
points  at  the  meeting  with  the  two  Ministers: 

1.  At  least  70  per  cent  of  the  assessment 
activity  is  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
city  of  Oshawa,  and  easy  access  by  various 
departments,  including  Oshawa  citizens, 
would  facilitate  in  our  opinion  the  sensible 
administration  of  the  main  assessment  func- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  hub  area. 

2.  Recognizing  the  future  needs  by  the 
city,  of  the  space  to  be  rented  to  the  prov- 
ince, it  should  be  noted  that  this  request 
to  have  the  main  assessment  office  within 
the  city  located  in  a  civic  tower  would  be 
of  a  temporary  nature— up  to  five  years. 
Space  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
province  for  assessment  offices  in  some 
other  location,  suitable  to  the  region  when 
the  boundaries  are  finally  determined. 
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3.  It  is  proposed  that  a  sub-ofBce  of  the 
assessment  function  be  located  near  the 
Ontario  court  house  building  for  easy  access 
to  records  for  those  in  the  rural  sections 
of  the  county. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  this 
delegation  that  the  superior  office  accom- 
modation for  the  main  assessment  function 
is  by  any  true  test  the  standards  available 
in  the  Oshawa  civic  square  tower.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  own  officials  have 
acquainted  you  with  this  particular  fact. 

5.  We  feel  that  the  relationship  between 
the  city  and  the  province,  which  would 
depend  on  mutual  co-operation,  would  be 
strengthened  if  an  agreement  by  the  prov- 
ince to  enter  into  an  arrangement,  as  was 
originally  the  intention  of  the  province 
back  in  August,  be  acted  upon. 

6.  We  feel  the  city  in  dealing  with  the 
province  on  this  matter,  as  far  back  as 
August,  1969,  had  a  verbal  commitment 
from  the  province  that  they  would  in  fact 
lease  space  in  a  city  civic  square  tower. 
The  city  has  proceeded  in  good  faith  to 
draw  up  details  of  the  office  layout  in  the 
floors  available  and  are  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  to  finalize 
this  matter. 

7.  The  city,  like  the  province,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  smooth  transfer  of  the 
assessment  function  to  the  province  and  is 
just  as  eager  to  ensure  that  its  citizens  get 
the  best  service  and  that  the  public  rela- 
tions of  the  province  within  its  boundaries 
is  not  damaged.  This  can  best  be  achieved 
by  ensuring  that  the  space  in  a  civic  square 
tower  be  leased  by  the  province  as  intended. 

Shall  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
at  this  point? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Min'ster  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Keep  going  Cliff;  it  is  great 
stuff. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  another 
three  or  four  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  have  ruined  my 
lunch  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  meeting 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  responded 
by  saying  that  the  accommodation  for  the 
new  assessment  department  was  the  respon- 


sibility of  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
but  should  be  as  near  the  hub  of  activities  as 
possible. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  stated,  they 
want  the  best  location  for  the  least  money 
and  the  city  of  Oshawa's  price  was  more 
than  they  wanted  to  pay. 

In  a  typical  Haipo  style,  after  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes  discussion,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  pointed  out  they  had  signed  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Mel  Goreski  to  lease  space 
in  a  building  which  he  would  construct  for 
them  in  Whitby.  In  addition,  the  province 
had  a  lease  on  a  warehouse  on  Charles  Street 
in  Whitby  which  had  two  years  to  go  before 
it  expired  and  Mr.  Goreski  would  take  over 
the  lease.  This,  in  the  the  Minister's  opinion, 
was  a  better  deal  than  the  Oshawa  offer. 

At  no  time  was  Oshawa  ever  notified  that 
a  contract  had  been  signed  with  Mr.  Goreski 
or  given  the  opportunity  to  revise  their  offer 
to  lease  to  the  province.  When  the  mayor 
was  apprised  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
signed  by  Mr.  Goreski  and  the  province  at 
the  meeting,  he  asked  the  Minister  if  Oshawa 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  Goreski  contract  and  if  success- 
ful, would  the  assessment  department  be 
located  in  Oshawa.  In  addition,  he  asked  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  if  the  county  court- 
house in  Whitby  was  still  being  considered. 

The  Minister  responded  by  saying  that  the 
county  courthouse  was  definitely  out  because 
of  lack  of  space  and  he  stated  he  did  not 
care  where  it  was  located  and  if  Oshawa 
could  meet  the  Goreski  deal,  the  assessment 
department  could  go  to  Oshawa. 

Oshawa  was  to  see  if  they  could  meet  the 
Minister's  conditions  and  negotiations  would 
proceed. 

Mr.  Pilkey  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  adjourned  the  debate  on  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  in  committee 
on  June  5  of  this  year,  I  think  I  placed  be- 
fore this  House  the  position  of  this  party  in 
connection  with  the  workmen's  compensation 
board. 
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It  is  our  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
adversary  system  as  it  exists  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  today  is  unjust,  it  is  in- 
equitable and  in  my  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  this  party,  it  is  being  run  incompetently. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  first  principle,  why  work- 
men's compensation?  Mr.  Justice  Meredith, 
the  originator,  with  this  House,  of  workmen's 
compensation  around  the  world  had  this  to 
say  about  workmen's  compensation: 

The  first  principle  was  that  it  was  to  rid 
the  workman  of  the  costly  nuisance  of 
litigation. 

To  provide  the  injured  workman  with  a 
percentage  of  his  total  earnings  tlirough 
periods  of  incapacity  as  a  result  of  in- 
dustrial injury. 

That  the  workman  would  not  contribute 
either  directly  or  indirectly  toward  the  cost 
of  his  accident,  other  than  the  giving  up  of 
his  rights  at  common  law  and  a  specific 
portion  of  his  earnings. 

Mr.  Justice  Meredith's  position  was  this— and 
this  is  unlike  many  of  the  Royal  commissioners 
who  have  studied  workmen's  compensation 
since  1914.  He  sought  to  assure  payment  of 
adequate  compensation  in  the  least  compli- 
cated manner  and  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  We  invite  the  government,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  approach  the  system  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation today  as  Mr.  Justice  Meredith  ap- 
proached it  many  years  ago. 

What  is  the  appeal  system?  The  appeal 
system  is  a  legalistic,  lawyeristic  approach  to 
the  concept  of  compensating  a  man  for  an 
injury. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  That  is 
what  really  spoils  it,  that  lawyer  thing. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  whole  concept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  tlie  workmen's  compensation 
board  today  seems  to  be  to  delay  the  work- 
man through  his  appeal  procedure.  What 
really  bothers  the  labour  unions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  it  is  starting  to  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money  to  provide  workmen's  compensation 
counsellors  for  the  workmen.  They  have  to 
spend  money  to  provide  the  workmen  with 
somebody  to  appear  for  them  before  the 
board.  When  the  workman  does  appear  before 
tlie  board,  he  is  not  even  given  the  right  to 
see  what  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
has  found  out  about  him.  They  will  give  him 
a  summary.  We  certainly  do  not  know  what  is 
left  out  of  the  summary.  We  do  not  get  com- 
plete medical  reports.  The  workman  never 
gets  a  complete  medical  report. 


Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  At  any 
time. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  At  any  time.  Here  is  what 
John  L.  Dowling,  representing  the  safety, 
health  and  workmen's  compensation  division 
of  education  and  welfare  department  for  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  said.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  asked  a  question 
about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  work- 
man to  proceed  through  this  legalistic  appeal 
procedure  that  has  been  set  up  recently  in 
the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  Dowling  said: 

I  would  suggest  therefore  that  a  further 
question  be  put  on  the  diary  or  order 
paper  along  these  lines:  What  was  the 
average  length  of  time  from  when  the  in- 
jured workman  was  first  laid  oflF  until  a 
final  decision  was  given  by  the  top  board 
in  the  301  cases  which  were  heard  by  it  in 
1968? 

He  is  merely  saying  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  time  the  workman  was  injured  to  the  time 
there  was  a  final  adjudication  at  the  top  of 
the  appeal  procedure. 

That  is  the  question  that  has  never  been 
really  answered  in  this  House,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  those  answers.  The  workmen  who  are 
injured  in  this  province  have  a  right  to  those 
answers. 

This  party  believes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  appeal  procedure  is  un- 
just. This  party's  position  and  this  party's 
policy  now  is  that  the  appeal  procedure  should 
be  abolished  and  that  the  Idtchen  table, 
humanistic,  just  approach  that  existed  prior  to 
1965— prior  to  Mr.  Legge,  who  is  now  the 
chairman  of  tlie  board,  coming  into  the  work- 
men's compensation  board— should  be  in- 
stituted. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  legalistic  approach,  let  us 
give  the  workmen  the  rights  that  a  legalistic 
approach  gives— if  we  are  not  to  go  back  to 
the  kitchen  table  technique  and  have  one 
appeal  procedure,  Mr.  Speaker— an  appeal 
board  completely  separate  from,  independent 
of  and  autonomous  to  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board;  as  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
personnel  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  as  the  superior  court  is  from  a  lower 
court. 

Let  us  make  it  clearcut  so  that  the  people 
who  are  adjudicating  whether  a  workman  has 
a  right  to  a  benefit  or  not,  are  completely 
separate  from  the  workmen's  compensation 
boaydanjl  have  one  appeal,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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This  would  be  a  review  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word.  It  would  be  reviewed  by  indepen- 
dent, objective  people  on  a  separate  board. 
This  is  the  same  system  that  is  used  at  the 
immigration  appeal  board  in  Ottawa.  The 
people  who  listen  to  the  adjudication  are  com- 
pletely separate  from  The  Department  of 
Immigration.  Also,  the  income  tax  board  is 
completely  separate  from  the  income  tax 
department.  The  adjudication  can  be  taken 
in  an  objective  manner,  not  including  the 
people  who  are  spending  the  money,  who  are 
administering  the  department,  who  have  tlie 
purse  strings  in  their  hands,  judging  whether 
a  man  has  the  right  to  a  benefit  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  instances  where 
men  have  waited  six  months  and  have  been 
tlirown  on  welfare  because  they  cannot  get 
an  adjudication  from  the  appeal  board.  Men 
who  have  mental  problems  because  they  have 
a  family  to  support;  a  mortgage  to  pay;  chi- 
dren  to  feed;  and  no  money  coming  in  because 
of  this  adverse  system. 

Let  us  turn  to  pensions.  The  pensions  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  are  nig- 
gardly in  the  extreme.  I  often  get  the  impres- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  at  the  board 
seem  to  think  these  workmen  are  gold-brick- 
ing, that  they  want  something  for  nothing. 
This  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

You  go  up  before  the  board  and  they  look 
at  you  as  if  to  say,  "What  is  he  doing  here? 
He  has  no  rights  here;  we  have  to  find  out  if 
he  is  gold-bricking  or  not.  He  may  be  walking 
with  a  cane,  but  he  may  be  gold-bricking". 

The  pensions,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  they 
be  permanently  partial  disabilities,  or  tempor- 
ary partial  disabilities,  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  present  day  standard  of  living— $40  a 
month  for  a  bad  back  to  a  bricklayer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  means  that  his  income  is  cut  by 
about  $4,000  a  year.  A  bricklayer  cannot  lay 
bricks  or  lift  blocks  with  a  partially  disabled 
back.  You  know  what  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board  tells  him— they  say  "go  out  and 
find  a  light  job".  They  have  no  occupation 
rehabilitation  division  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board;  they  send  them  over  to  Man- 
power. Manpower  says,  "You  are  injured  and 
we  cannot  find  you  a  job;  go  back  to  work- 
men's compensation".  They  bat  him  back  and 
forth.  Meanwhile,  the  man  has  to  live;  his 
family  has  to  eat  and  he  has  to  pay  his  mort- 
gage. 

We  should  consider  pensions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  the  disability  has  done  to 
this  man  in  his  particular  occupation.  If  his 
injury,  his  permanent  partial  injury,  prevents 


him  from  going  back  to  his  trade,  that  man 
should  be  compensated  for  that,  not  for  the 
injury.  He  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  he  was  prior  to  the  accident. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Without  a  loss  of  income. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Without  any  loss  of  income. 
He  should  also  be  placed  in  the  position  that 
he  gets  his  natural  increases  that  he  would 
have  received  if  he  had  not  been  injured. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  concept  of 
Mr.  Justice  Meredith,  which  was  good  in  his 
day— it  was  an  excellent  concept— is  no  con- 
cept for  modem  day  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  a 
man  is  giving  up  his  right  to  sue  at  common 
law,  he  should  not  be  penalized  by  a  drop 
in  wages.  He  should  be  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  his  full  salary,  a  percentage  of  his  full 
salary,  and  should  be  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  his  loss  of  occupation.  Rehabilitation 
should  embrace  the  psychological  and  occu- 
pational aspects  of  injuries,  not  only  the  phy- 
sical side  of  injuries.  We  must  consider  the 
\^'hole  man  when  we  consider  his  rights  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

I  made  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5  in  this  House  that  perhaps  the  workmen's 
compensation  could  institute  with  private  in- 
dustry an  insurance  factor  for  the  25  per  cent 
of  a  man's  wages  that  he  loses  because  he 
is  injured;  he  loses  25  per  cent  of  his  wages 
the  minute  he  is  injured  if  he  makes  up  to 
$7,000  a  year.  Heaven  knows  what  a  man  loses 
if  he  is  making  $10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Speaker. 

He  loses  $3,000  a  year  right  off  the  bat 
and  then  he  loses  25  per  cent  of  $7,000. 
Now  why  not— and  it  is  a  simple  procedure- 
place  the  extra  25  per  cent,  or  perhaps  place 
what  is  not  covered  by  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  into  an  insurance  factor;  have 
it  insured  on  a  group  basis.  It  would  not  cost 
anything,  or  the  very  minimum.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  workman  can  pay  for  that  part  of 
his  coverage,  so  that  when  a  man  is  injured 
he  gets  his  full  wages.  That  is  a  concept, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  Minister, 
through  you,  to  consider. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  whole  situation 
that  I  cannot  understand  and  I  think  this 
permeates  the  board  down  there.  They  think 
they  are  giving  out  welfare,  you  know.  They 
have  the  concept  that  they  are  giving  some- 
thing to  the  workman  he  has  no  right  to. 
Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear  that  workmen's 
compensation  is  not  welfare.  When  a  man, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  forced  on  to  welfare  because 
he  cannot  get  a  final  adjudication  from  the 
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workmen's  compensation  board,  it  is  com- 
pletely unjust  in  our  society.  When  a  man 
comes  from  the  welfare  department  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  hands  you  an  assignment  of 
his  workmen's  compensation  claim,  you 
wonder  what  is  going  on  in  this  workmen's 
compensation  board,  where  the  welfare  de- 
partment asks  for  an  assignment  of  what  he 
is  going  to  get  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  so  he  can  obtain  welfare  and 
feed  his  family. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  that  really  happen? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  happens  in  a  few  cases. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  because  of  the  legalistic  approach 
taken  by  the  board  within  the  last  five  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  kitchen  table  technique  is 
no  longer  with  the  board.  I  think  his  name 
was  Jack  Cauley.  He  is  no  longer  with  the 
board  and  he  was  a  great  proponent  of  giv- 
ing the  men  their  just  due  and  keeping 
humanity  and  justice  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board. 

This  appeal  board  I  am  talking  about, 
completely  autonomous  and  separate  from 
the  workmen's  compensation  board,  does 
entail  costs.  There  are  costs  involved  to  the 
workmen  now  through  this  appeal  procedure; 
not  only  costs  that  might  be  legal  but  psy- 
chological costs,  welfare  costs.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  costs  borne  by  a  workman 
should  be  paid  by  the  workmen's  compensa- 
.tion  board;  that  would  make  them  speed  up 
tlieir  procedures;  that  would  make  them  cut 
down  their  levels  of  appeal.  Let  us  just  tell 
the  board  "Okay  you  want  to  have  an  appeal 
procedure,  you  pay  the  costs". 

Another  point— if  the  workman  has  a 
question  with  the  workmen's  compensation 
board,  and  he  feels  that  the  medical  reports 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  are 
not  what  he  feels  they  should  be,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  go  to  another  doctor.  In 
many  cases  the  board  refuses  to  pay  that 
doctor.  It  also  insists  on  a  copy  of  the  report. 
It  is  my  submission,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
workman  should  have  the  right  to  go  to  his 
own  doctor  and  the  costs  should  be  paid  by 
the  workmen's  compensation  board.  The  large 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the  men  who 
sit  on  the  board  also  have  the  purse  strings 
in  their  hands.  Of  course,  if  you  are  holding 
the  purse  strings  and  have  the  right  to  hand 
out  money  you  tend  to  get  a  little  niggardly. 
You  try  to  save  money,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  administration,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  workmen. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  con- 
cepts to  give  to  this  House  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  my  concepts  which  I  gave  to  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  first  concept  is  that  a  man  should  be 
compensated  his  full  wages.  Why  should 
we  make  a  man  who  has  been  hurt  in  an 
industrial  accident  live  just  above  or  below 
the  poverty  line?  We  should  wipe  out  the 
percentages,  and  he  should  have  the  right  to 
claim  his  full  wages  if  he  is  fully  disabled. 
And,  the  workman  should  have  the  right  to 
claim  the  natural  increments  that  would  have 
come  to  him  had  he  not  been  injured. 

We  should  relate  the  pensions  to  present 
day  costs  of  living.  There  are  some  workmen 
who  were  completely  disabled  20  years  ago 
who  are  still  getting  $40  or  $45  a  month; 
they  are  still  getting  75  per  cent  of  their  old 
wages  which  were  much  lower  than  they  are 
today. 

Pensions    in   connection   with   widows    are 

completely  inadequate- 
Mr.   E.   W.    Martel   (Sudbury   East):   The 

member   voted   for   it  last   year,   so   do   not 

hand  us  your  guff.  He  voted  with  the  Tory 

government  last  year. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks 
from  my  left  seem  to  come  up  every  time  a 
man  comes  up  with  a  decent  concept.  They 
do  not  like  it.  They  are  so  busy  politicking 
that  they  cannot  recognize  a  good  concept 
when  they  see  it. 

Mr.   Martel:   You  were   too  busy   playing 

footsy  with  tliem  over  there- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  The  hon.  member  will  have 

his  chance.  You  just  took  a  minute  of  my 

time. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  an  individual  who 
is  involved  in  an  industrial  accident  must  be 
condemned  to  accepting  less  than  he  re- 
ceived before  the  accident.  We  have  got  to 
put  humanity  and  justice  back  into  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  Our  workmen's 
compensation  board  was  an  example  to  all 
the  boards  in  the  world.  Many  people  came 
here  to  study  it.  May  I  just  read  into  the 
record  what  Mr.  Justice  Tysoe  said  when  he 
was  examining  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  of  Ontario  for  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.    He  said: 

I  cannot  see  the  necessity  in  British 
Columbia  of  both  a  board  of  review  and 
an  appeal  board  as  in  Ontario.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  former  can  perfonn  the 
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functions   of  both  and   it  is   my   intention 
that  it  should  do  so. 

That  is  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  man 
who  took  an  objective  look  at  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  of  Ontario.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  new  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party— 
that  we  should  completely  divorce  any  appeal 
board  from  the  workmen's  compensation 
board.  We  should  make  it  independent  and 
autonomous  as  the  board  which  decides 
whether  a  workman  has  a  right  to  a  benefit 
or  not. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
two  or  three  of  the  aspects  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  where  I  think  the  Act 
should  be  changed. 

First  of  all,  the  exclusions  that  are  presently 
identified  with  the  Act— I  want  to  allude  to 
a  recent  example  of  one  of  the  loopholes  in 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  Act.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  with  concern 
to  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Peter 
McBride,  who  was  a  summer  student  on  the 
midway  at  the  CNE.  While  working  there, 
he  was  injured.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  a 
permanent  injury  and  he  recovered.  But  had 
this  young  man  been  hired  as  a  bus  boy  or  to 
serve  French  fries  or  hamburgers,  he  would 
have  been  covered  under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  but  because  he  was  work- 
ing on  the  midway  where  there  is  a  classifica- 
tion that  entertainment  is  not  covered,  then 
this  fellow  was  not  able  to  collect  or  benefit 
from  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  owner  of  the  ride  that  he 
was  working  on  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  it  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  file  a  negligence 
suit  in  this  case. 

I  point  this  out  because  I  think  it  illustrates 
a  number  of  situations  that  are  exclusions 
from  the  Act  and  where  people  really  have 
no  protection.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minis- 
ter that  these  exclusions  be  carefully  reviewed 
so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  this  young  McBride  did.  As  I  said, 
it  could  very  well  have  been  a  permanent 
injury. 

I  want  to  touch  very  briefly  on  three  or 
four  other  points.  First  of  all,  I  recognize 
that  in  the  recent  amendment  to  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  Bill  150,  you  did 
reduce  the  waiting  period  from  tliree  days 
to  one  day.  T«    m4  Jd^£9.   'kj 


Very  frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  should  elimi- 
nate the  waiting  period;  that  there  should  be 
no  waiting  period. 

Here  is  an  injured  workman  who  you  are 
asking  to  sacrifice  a  day's  wages  as  a  result 
of  an  industrial  accident  because  he  has  a 
one-day  waiting  period. 

Also,  I  support  the  position  of  the  member 
for  Dovercourt  on  the  elimination  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  compensation.  It  seems 
ludicrous  to  me  that  a  worker  should  re- 
ceive less  on  compensation  than  he  did  while 
he  was  working.  He  should  receive  the 
same  remuneration. 

Surely  we  all  support  the  proposition  that 
his  standard  of  living  should  be  maintained 
in  spite  of  an  industrial  accident.  Yet  we 
find  the  government  continuing  with  the 
archaic  position  that  there  is  a  maximum  rate 
of  compensation. 

In  addition,  on  the  level  of  $7,000  you 
adopted  McGillivray's  report  in  that  regard. 
But  why  should  there  be  any  maximum  in 
that  area  either?  A  great  number  of  workers 
are  earning  more  than  $7,000,  particularly  in 
the  construction  industry.  Surely  there  should 
be  no  maximum  on  these  people.  Surely  they 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  standard 
of  living  as  they  had  prior  to  the  industrial 
accident. 

I  also  believe  that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
justment of  pensions  and  allowances  annually 
in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  cost  of 
living.  I  really  believe  that  if  pensions  are 
going  to  be  meaningful  as  far  as  those  people 
who  receive  them,  then  this  government 
should  reflect  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, particularly  in  the  last  few  years  when 
we  have  been  going  through  a  very  high  in- 
flationary period. 

We  find  the  pension  being  eroded  by  the 
inflationary  period  and  yet  the  government 
continues  to  pay  a  pension  that  is  totally  in- 
adequate. 

Also,  in  this  regard,  I  think  the  government, 
or  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles 
established  by  Justice  Meredith  inasmuch  as 
payments  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  a 
workman  killed  in  an  accident  must  have  rela- 
tionship to  the  man's  earnings  at  the  time 
that  he  was  killed. 

Yet  this  government  sets  down  a  schedule 
of  payments  to  the  widow  and  to  the  depend- 
ents and  the  pensions  that  you  pay  to  the 
widow  and  her  dependents  vary  little  from 
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public  welfare.  Surely,  the  widow,  the  wife, 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of 
standard  of  living  she  was  accustomed  to  prior 
to  her  husband  being  deceased.  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  give  any  recognition  to  this. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  making  a  point  on 
the  temporary  partially  disabled.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  before  we 
do  something  in  this  area. 

Money  is  found  to  be  available  for  light 
work,  and  then  the  government  reduces  his 
disability  pension  or  his  disability  benefit  by 
50  per  cent  and  sometimes  75  per  cent.  Yet 
this  worker  is  not  able  to  go  back  to  his  for- 
mer employment  because  his  employer  refuses 
to  take  him,  and  in  addition,  they  say  there 
are  no  light  jobs. 

Well,  the  worker  finds  himself  in  a  rather 
precarious  position  at  this  point.  He  is  now 
receiving  half  and  in  some  cases  a  quarter  of 
his  disability  benefit.  The  government  does 
not  do  anything  to  correct  this  situation.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Minister  that  as 
industry  makes  more  and  more  demands  on 
workers  because  of  higher  production  levels, 
these  light  jobs  are  continuing  to  disappear. 

So  the  worker  finds  himself  either  living  on 
a  substandard  benefit  or,  in  some  cases,  has 
to  apply  for  assistance  through  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  my  opinion  that  industries  in 
this  province  should  provide  the  means  for 
their  workman  to  maintain  his  economic  stan- 
dard of  living. 

And  as  I  have  said,  though  that  was  the 
last  point  that  I  wanted  to  conclude  on,  but 
I  would  urge  this  Minister  and  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  to  really  make  an  effort 
to  find  a  solution  to  that  very  critical  problem 
of  a  temporary  partial  disability  that  has  been 
reduced  to  50  or  25  per  cent.  Either  you 
provide  a  full  benefit  or  you  make  it  incum- 
bent upon  industries  that  they  provide  light 
work  for  the  injured  workmen.  It  is  one  or 
the  other,  and  this  government  is  going  to 
have  to  stand  up  to  industry  in  this  province 
as  they  never  stood  up  to  industry  before, 
because  industry  is  not  going  to  support  that 
kind  of  a  proposition  and  this  government  is 
going  to  have  to  have  the  courage  and  the 
fortitude  to  legislate  in  that  area  before  you 
are  going  to  find  a  meaningful  solution  to 
those  workers  that  are  on  a  temporary  partial 
disability  benefit. 

I  urge  again  upon  the  government  to  take 
a  compasisonate  and  a  most  urgent  look  at 
this  very  critical  problem. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  No. 
II,  just  arrived  on  today's  order  paper  and 


I  understand  it  was  on  by  request  of  the 
Opposition  that  we  had  somehow  or  other 
forgotten  about  the  continuation  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
and  we  have  agreed  to  a  short  period  this 
morning. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  connotation  means 
—Report  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  The  Minister  may  speak  on  it  later, 
but  this  is  not  the  Rand  Commission  Report 
because  if  I  remember  we  had  a  debate  on 
that  previously  and  this  would  refer  to  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board,  in  the  booklet,  the  statistical 
report  and  the  annual  report.  That  report  is 
somewhat  redundant  at  this  time  and  of 
course  it  is  a  statistical  report.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  dealt  with  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  are  other  than  the  statistical  report. 

The  whole  make-up  of  the  board  and  some 
of  the  particular  failures  in  its  application  to 
workmen  in  particular  areas.  .  .  .  We  under- 
stand that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  cases 
are  dealt  with  in  a  quick  eflFective  and  eflB- 
cient  manner  when  there  is  clear  indication 
of  injury  while  at  work  and  I  think  that  most 
of  the  members  are  dealing  with  those  cases 
that  are  border-line  cases,  those  that  have  to 
be  processed  through  the  three  stages  of  pro- 
cedure and  those  that  arrive  at  the  position 
that  was  just  mentioned  by  the  member  for 
Oshawa. 

In  general,  I  cannot  condemn  the  proce- 
dures—the new  procedures— of  the  board  that 
we  spoke  about  during  the  Rand  Commission 
Report,  mainly  because  I  can  only  take  my 
advice  and  my  knowledge  from  those  groups 
that  applied  themselves  to  the  procedures 
more  than  anyone  else— that  is  the  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labour— and  in  general 
I  found  that  they  support  the  procedures 
established.  Of  course  the  unorganized  groups 
have  no  one  to  speak  for  them  and  we  do  not 
know  just  how  their  position  is  dealt  with. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  or  three  points 
from  my  own  experience  and  I  think  that  we 
have  got  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
original  investigation.  The  oflBcer  who  makes 
the  original  investigation  after  the  claim  is 
submitted,  in  my  estimation,  should  be  better 
trained.  Now  there  may  be  some  reason  why 
they  are  knowledgeable  as  to  exactly  what 
their  responsibilities  are  and  it  does  seem  to 
me,  even  though  we  have  raised  this  before, 
that  they  go  out  with  a  feeling  that  they  are 
to  get  as  little  information  as  possible  that 
would  establish  the  accident.  Now  I  may  not 
be    right   but    this    has    lx;en    my    feeling   in 
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several  personal  cases  and  I  think  that  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  original 
claims  investigator  should  go  out  with  the 
idea  of  doing  everything  possible  to  establish 
that  that  man  did  have  an  accident  on  the 
job. 

I  think  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  changing 
the  emphasis  in  his  mind.  I  know  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  person  to  be  hired  by  the 
board  and  to  be  given  a  job  of  investigating 
accidents  and  knowing  that  the  claimant  has 
to  prove  that  he  had  an  accident  on  the  job, 
they  may  feel  very  innocently  that  it  is  not 
their  job  to  put  themselves  out  to  establish 
that  an  accident  did  happen  on  the  job. 

I  would  think  that  we  should  have  more 
people  in  the  field.  What  I  run  across  per- 
sonally is  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  com- 
munication or  reasonable  communication  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  board  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  frustration  and  heart- 
ache where  the  claimant  sits  at  home  and 
phones  the  board  and  says:  "I  have  not  re- 
ceived my  cheque  yet,"  or  "I  do  not  know 
just  what  is  happening  to  my  claim,"  and 
then  he  finally  has  to  pursue  his  problem 
through  his  member  and  I  usually  find  that 
this  is  the  case.  I  get  in  touch  with  the  board 
and  within  a  day  they  have  got  his  claim 
out  and  were  able  to  rectify  the  situation. 
Many  times  I  find  that  they  have  phoned  the 
board  as  individuals  and  they  are  told,  "Yes 
we  will  look  into  it"— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hesitate  to  internipt  the 
hon.  member  but  very  shortly  the  time  for 
his  party  will  have  expired.  Perhaps  he  could 
draw  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  do 
that.  I  do  think  that  the  member  for  Oshawa 
hit  the  main  problem  in  that  we  do  have  to 
find  some  way  to  rectify  this  problem  of  a 
man  ending  up  on  a  25  per  cent  pension 
through  an  injury  in  the  plant.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  one  who  ends  up  on  family  and 
social  benefits  or  city  relief,  through  a  long 
progression  of  reduction  in  income  for  many 
of  the  various  reasons.  This  is  a  case  where 
one  is  hit  suddenly  by  an  accident.  He  may 
be  in  a  high  income  bracket  and  once  he  gets 
hurt  he  is  then  drastically  hurt  by  a  reduction 
of  income,  and  it  is  just  not  the  same. 

Of  course  this  leads  us  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  income.  How  does  a  person  maintain 
his  income?  Everybody  is  talking  now  about 
a  guaranteed  minimum  income  for  those  who 
are  not  as  fortunate  as  others  to  make  their 


own  way  in  our  society.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  establish  the  final  outcome  of  a  person 
afflicted  by  an  injury  in  the  plant  and  re- 
duced to  a  small  pension,  because  they  do 
not  want  to  overcome  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance that  is  allowed  by  other  various  agencies 
for  various  reasons.  So  I  make  an  appeal  to 
the  Minister  to  give  the  point  that  was  made 
by  the  member  for  Oshawa  some  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  to  have  a  greater  co-operation 
with  the  industries  and  where  they  are  able, 
if  they  have  certain  numbers  of  employees, 
they  should  be  able  to  find  a  job.  Of  course, 
under  the  Act,  if  they  cannot  find  them  a 
job  with  the  same  income  that  he  was  earn- 
ing before  his  injury,  the  board  then  is  liable 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  that  and 
two-thirds.  This  is  the  main  point. 

This  is  where  we  are  finding  the  biggest 
problem.  The  biggest  heartache  to  those  who 
are  hurt  in  industry  is  when  they  are  reduced 
to  the  low  pension  income.  It  is  so  drastic,  it 
is  not  a  gradual  reduction,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  to  give  that  his  greatest  con- 
sideration over  the  years. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  the  Minister  responsible  for 
reporting  to  this  Legislature  for  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  things  about  it  and 
about  the  broad  stand  of  the  board's  respon- 
sibility and  its  activities. 

I  appeared  before  the  committee  on  com- 
missions with  the  board  earlier  this  year,  the 
beginning  of  last  May,  and  we  had  some 
discussion  in  reference  to  the  board  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour. 

I  am  pleased  that  today  we  can  add  to  that 
in  the  general  discussion  as  to  the  board's 
objectives.  I  have  made  note  of  the  points 
raised,  made  by  the  hon.  members  opposite. 
They  thought  carefully  about  these  and  I 
know  they  speak  from  some  of  their  ex- 
periences in  reference  to  the  board. 

I  point  out  particularly  the  very  reasonable 
comments  of  the  last  speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  who  has,  I  think,  a 
good  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  board, 
the  work  that  it  tries  to  do  and  the  assistance 
it  tries  to  render. 

I  note  particularly  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  in  reference  to  the 
temporary  partial  disability  matter.  It  is  a 
concern  to  me  as  it  is  to  him. 
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But  in  this  matter,  it  is  of  record  that 
Ontario  legislation  provides  a  benefit  struc- 
ture in  the  administrative  system  which  is 
the  envy  of  other  systems  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation on  this  continent. 

The  AFL-CIO,  the  largest  labour  organi- 
zation on  this  continent,  in  1966  drafted  a 
set  of  standards  for  workmen's  compensation 
law  which  they  submitted  should  be  the 
model  for  adoption  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  that  has  not  yet  been  adopted 
throughout  all  of  those  jurisdictions. 

The  Ontario  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation meets  or  exceeds  the  standards  outlined 
by  the  AFL-CIO  in  every  respect. 

Examples  of  the  AFL-CIO  standards  in 
Ontario  are: 

Every  employer  whose  industry  is  covered 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  is  subject  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  there  are  no 
exceptions  based  on  the  number  of  workmen 
employed. 

Ontario  is  one  of  the  few  jurisdictions  in 
which  agricultural  workers  are  covered  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  workers.  In  Ontario, 
any  disease  or  disability  attributable  to  a 
workman's  employment  is  covered  under  the 
Act,  and  full  medical  benefits  are  available 
for  all  disabilities  without  cost  and  without 
limitation. 

The  Ontario  Act  provides  a  special  fund  for 
rehabilitation  and  retraining,  including  main- 
tenance benefits  during  training  courses,  and 
the  Ontario  board  has  its  own  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  service  to  be  sure  that  every 
workman  receives  necessary  assistance  in 
rehabilitation. 

Compensation  benefits  begin  on  the  first 
day— and  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  raised 
this  matter  of  disability  following  the  acci- 
dent. The  benefits  are  paid  as  long  as  dis- 
ability iasts.  Compensation,  as  he  pointed  out, 
is  at  75  per  cent  up  to  earnings  of  $7,000. 
There  is  a  maximum  compensation  of  $100.97 
per  week,  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  compensation  paid  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Ontario  meets  the  AFL-CIO  ideal  of 
having  administration  under  a  state  agency 
rather  than  by  the  courts.  Ontario  workmen's 
compensation  is  not  based  on  an  adversary 
system,  nor  is  it  legalistic  and  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

Now,  there  was  some  reference  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  with  reference  to  our 
payment  on  permanent  disability  cases.  As 
we  all  know,  this  year  they  were  raised 
to    $175    minimum    per    month,    and    made 


retroactive  to   all  active   cases   and  not  just 
those  that  apply  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
examples  of  instances  in  which  Ontario's  pro- 
gressive legislation  maintains  its  position  as 
a  good  social  measure. 

There  was  some  reference  in  connection 
^^•ith  disposition  of  claims.  I  point  out  that 
claims  are  considered  individually  and  entitle- 
ment is  determined  on  the  facts  as  reported. 
Of  the  claims  received  last  year,  94  per  cent 
of  all  cases  were  accepted. 

Usually,  the  initial  reports  from  the 
employer  or  the  workman  or  the  doctor 
provide  the  basis  for  acceptance,  and  in  some 
cases  the  acceptance  follows  a  further  inquiry, 
which  is  natural.  I  think  the  members  of  this 
House  should  be  aware  that  in  this  year, 
1969,  the  board  will  deal  with  almost  400,000 
new  claims  at  the  workers'  stage. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  speed  of  pay- 
ments and  while  I  know  it  takes  several  days 
for  an  employer  or  a  workman  or  a  doctor 
to  get  their  reports  into  the  board,  62.3  per 
cent  of  all  claims  not  requiring  extensive 
inquiry  or  investigation  are  paid  within  ten 
working  days  of  the  accident;  and  within 
15  days  86  per  cent  of  all  claims  are  paid. 

There  was  reference  to  the  appeal  system. 
I  point  out  that  this  government  does  not 
accept  arbitrary  decision-making.  The  work- 
men's compensation  board  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  justice  with  humanity. 
Each  claim  is  considered  individually,  on  its 
merits;  and  where  the  decision  is  adverse, 
the  workman  is  told  of  his  right  to  appeal. 

The  board,  up  to  early  this  month,  has  re- 
ceived 375,000  claims  and  that  involves  a 
great  many  decisions  to  be  made  in  various 
cases.  Each  adverse  decision  is  subject  to 
appeal,  but  by  the  end  of  November,  1969, 
only  3,850  decisions  had  been  appealed  to 
the  review  committee.  That  compares  to  4,389 
appeals  for  the  same  period  last  year.  To  the 
end  of  November,  the  appeal  tribunal,  which 
holds  a  hearing  in  every  case,  had  dealt  with 
1,151  appeals,  well  below  the  comparative 
figures  for  1968.  At  the  final  level  of  appeal, 
the  commissioners  of  the  board  had  heard 
218  appeals,  as  compared  with  289  at  the 
end  of  November,  1968. 

Many  members  of  this  Legislature,  I  know, 
have  attended  hearings  before  the  board,  and 
1  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  them  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  board's  appeal  sys- 
tem does  provide  an  equitable  decision,  with- 
out the  delay  which  might  be   encountered 
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under  other  jurisdictions  or  in  necessary  de- 
lays in  the  courts.  As  well,  many  union  lead- 
ers assist  workmen  with  their  appeals;  and  in 
addition  a  workman's  advisor  is  provided  by 
the  board.  The  advisor  has  complete  access 
to  the  board's  files  and  advises  and  helps  the 
workman  in  presenting  his  appeal. 

One  point  I  think  should  be  made,  and  tliat 
is  that  in  this  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation the  Act  is  benevolentiy  construed  and 
the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt  is  applied  at 
all  levels  of  decision  making.  In  evaluating 
information  and  making  decisions,  all  reason- 
able inferences  are  drawn  and  presumptions 
made  in  favour  of  the  workman,  based  on  the 
balance  of  probability  and  not  merely  possi- 
bility. 

Among  the  other  various  activities  of  the 
board  is  its  concern  with  a  high  quality 
medical  programme.  An  injured  workman  is 
entitled  to  the  best  possible  medical  attention 
and  he  has  the  right,  of  course,  to  seek  treat- 
ment from  his  own  doctor. 

The  board  ensures  that  his  treatment  pro- 
gramme is  tailored  to  his  needs,  and  where 
the  disability  is  complicated,  specialist  services 
are  made  available.  The  board  operates  a  re- 
habilitation centre  at  Do\^^lSview  and  in  that 
hospital  there  are  500  beds,  with  additional 
facilities  for  out-patients.  Almost  5,000  of  the 
most  severely  disabled  workmen  are  treated 
at  this  centre  in  each  year. 

We  realize  that  medical  rehabilitation  is 
essentially  an  individual  problem  and  the 
board  operates  special  clinics,  such  as  the 
amputee  and  the  head  injury  clinic.  There  are 
also  clinics  headed  by  leading  consultants  and 
a  staff,  with  teams  of  nurses,  therapists  and 
other  vocational  rehabilitation  counsellors  to 
provide  the  workmen  with  expert  assistance. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, the  board  is  concerned  with  that  area 
and  provides  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
including  social  and  vocational  counselling. 
There  is  vocational  evaluation,  selective  job 
placement  and  vocational  retraining. 

The  retraining  includes  pre-vocational  up- 
grading for  those  who  lack  the  formal  educa- 
tion to  enter  apprenticeship  or  trades  training 
programmes;  and  included  in  all  this  is  the 
teaching  of  English  for  those  workmen  who 
do  not  speak  English.  Last  year,  of  those 
workmen  who  received  rehabilitation  services 
85  per  cent  were  rehabilitated. 

Tjie  estimated  annual  income  of  that  group 
on  return  to  work  was  almost  $9  million.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  workmen  com- 
menced training  in  1968,  and  within  that  year 


321  workmen  completed  their  training  and 
92  of  those  are  today  employed.  The  cost  of 
all  that  is  borne  by  the  board,  and  it  exceeded 
some  $630,000. 

In  reference  to  matters  of  preventative  care 
and  safety  education,  there  are  nine  safety 
associations  organized  and  supported  finan- 
cially by  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 
Last  year  over  $4  million  was  used  to  support 
the  safety  associations  in  their  programmes; 
and  the  board  also  works  with  other  safety 
groups,  such  as  the  Canadian  Safety  Council, 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  and 
the  Ontario  Labour  Safety  Council.  In  addi- 
tion, many  industries  have  their  own  safety 
arrangements. 

I  think  members  of  this  House  must  bear 
in  mind  that  all  of  the  funds  used  by  the 
board  are  obtained  from  industry;  there  is  no 
contribution  to  that  fund  from  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund.  The  employers  of  On- 
tario are  classified  according  to  industry  and 
type  of  product,  and  are  assessed  from  their 
group  experience. 

There  are  109  classifications  whose  rates 
vary  from  15  cents  for  school  teachers  to 
$14  per  $100  of  payroll  for  tunnelling,  de- 
pending on  cost  experience.  The  average  rate 
is  $1.18  per  $100  of  payroll,  and  these  rates 
are  adjusted  annually  as  necessary. 

For  1970,  the  year  when  costs  are  increas- 
ing, 63  rates  will  remain  unchanged,  25  rates 
will  be  increased  and  31  will  be  decreased. 
The  workmen's  compensation  board  must  be, 
and  has  to  be,  a  modern  business  organiza- 
tion. 

There  are  no  dollar  limits  on  the  cost  of 
one  claim  or  the  total  benefits  paid  in  any 
one  year,  but  the  board  is  very  conscious  of 
what  administration  costs  might  be.  Last  year, 
for  each  dollar  of  assessment  paid  by  the 
employers  of  this  province,  only  6.9  cents 
was  used  for  the  cost  of  administration  of  all 
the  board's  activities.  A  further  3.6  cents  of 
each  dollar  goes  to  the  safety  associations  to 
help  in  their  work;  and  that  leaves  89.5  cents 
of  every  assessment  dollar  paid  out  in  bene- 
fits such  as  compensation,  medical  aid,  reha- 
bilitation and  pensions. 

It  is  that  kind  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  and  the  legislation 
we  have  the  subject  of  study  by  a  great  many 
other  jurisdictions.  We  have  experts  from  all 
over  the  world  visiting  the  board  and  its 
rehabilitation  centre  to  see  the  practices  that 
are  carried  out  here,  and  they  learn  a  great 
deal.    At   the   same  time,   Mr.   Speaker,   our 
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own  board  and  its  staflF  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  work  of  other  people. 

A  few  years  ago,  The  Department  of 
Labour  of  the  United  States,  in  drafting  new 
legislation  in  that  country,  set  out  16  points 
that  it  felt  should  be  standard  for  workmen's 
compensation.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  members  of  the  House,  that 
those  points  have  all  been  met  or  exceeded 
by  the  legislation  that  exists  in  this  province 
today. 

Even  so,  we  do  not  look  on  the  legisla- 
tion as  something  that  should  remain  static. 
In  the  last  three  years  we  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  changes,  both  in  benefits  and  other 
matters.    I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 


members  of  this  House,  that  the  legislation 
will  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  it  is  being  re- 
viewed regularly  to  improve  the  benefits  that 
are  properly  paid  to  the  injured  workmen  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  How  about  the  American 
minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  this  order  of 
business.  In  pursuance  to  the  resolution  of 
the  House,  the  House  will  now  rise  for 
luncheon  and  we  will  resume  at  2.00  p.m. 
this  afternoon. 

It  being  1.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 


APPENDIX 
(See  page  9763) 


Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as 
follows: 

27.  Mr.  Deans— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education— What  percentage  cost  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education  are 
presently  borne  by  the  province? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis):  It  is  estimated  that  the  percentage 
cost  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
borne  by  the  province  in  1969  will  be 
about  47.7. 

48.  Mr,  Breithaupt— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health— Will  the  Minister  table  the  results 
of  any  recent  researches  available  to  him  on 
current  levels  of  pesticide  residues  in  lards, 
fats  and  shortenings?  To  what  extent  are 
organochlorines  being  stored  in  fats,  and  what 
are  the  implications  for  long-term  tolerance 
in  humans?  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  pub- 
lication this  week  of  the  report  of  the  British 
Association  of  Public  Analysts  on  this  matter? 
Are  limiting  quantities  for  the  human  intake 
of  aldrin,  dieldrin,  lead,  arsenic  and  mercury 
prescribed  in  Ontario?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Wells): 

1.  My  department  has  commenced  a  moni- 
toring programme  which  includes  the  periodic 
testing  of  beef,  hog  and  avian  fat  from 
selected  areas  in  Ontario.  At  the  present  time, 
it  would  be  premature  to  attach  any  signifi- 
cance to  the  initial  results  from  this  pro- 
gramme. However,  the  food  and  drug  direc- 
torate of  The  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  conducted  a  survey  in  1968  and 
1969.  In  all,  some  84  samples  of  beef,  hog, 


chicken  and  turkey  fat  were  tested.  The 
average  levels  for  DDT  and  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  were  low. 

2.  The  content  of  DDT  in  humans  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  subject  to  usage 
pattern  of  country  of  test.  The  build  up  in 
body  fat  is  governed  by  the  daily  intake, 
until  a  plateau  is  reached  and  the  output  then 
balances  off  the  intake.  The  level  in  humans 
in  the  U.S.A.  is  reported  as  12.6  ppm;  in 
Hungary  the  level  is  about  the  same,  while  in 
Canada,  England,  France  and  West  Germany 
it  is  only  about  half  or  less.  (Journal  American 
Waterworks  Association,  Vol  57,  No.  10, 
October  1965,  Physiologic  Effects  of  Pesticide 
Use— William  F.  Durham).  The  amount  of 
DDT  in  humans  in  Ontario  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  at  present.  However,  this  past  summer 
the  pesticides  advisory  board  did  an  extensive 
study  of  all  the  latest  infonnation  available 
on  DDT  and  it  was  found  out  that  it  was 
having  a  deleterious  effect  on  wildlife,  and 
also  had  succeeded  in  spreading  to  most  parts 
of  the  ecosystem,  even  in  areas  where  it  was 
never  used.  As  a  result  of  this,  an  amendment 
was  passed  to  the  regulations  under  The 
Pesticides  Act  on  September  18  last  banning 
the  use  of  DDT  in  Ontario,  except  for  three 
controlled  uses;  namely  bat  control,  cut  worm 
control  in  tobacco,  and  plant  bug  control  in 
apple  production. 

3.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  report  of  the 
British  Association  of  Public  Analysts.  If  the 
hon.  member  would  tell  me  where  I  may 
obtain  this  report,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

4.  Tolerances  for  the  amount  of  pesticides, 
including   aldrin,   dieldrin,    lead,   arsenic   and 
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mercury,  that  may  be  present  as  food  residues 
in  Ontario  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
food  and  drug  directorate,  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 

91.  Mr.  Worfon— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works— 1.  What  are  the  names  of 
the  officials  and  their  salaries  in  the  central 
supply  division,  Department  of  Public  Works? 
2.  What  is  the  full  cost  of  the  operation  on 
a  monthly  basis?  3.  What  is  the  amount  of 
purchases  undertaken  by  the  division  during 
the  last  twelve  months? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett): 

1.  R.  W.  Clarke  $19,150;  H.  B.  Craig 
$10,697;  G.  Khan  $11,114-  N.  M.  Kully 
$11,558;  G.  T.  Moreton  $12,027;  H.  C. 
Organ  $11,114;  W.  M.  Thompson  $14,506. 

2.  $13,130. 

3.  Nil. 

95.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)  — 
Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of  Education— What 


are  the  comparable  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  1969-1970  in  terms  of 
the  1968-1969  votes  and  items?  That  is  to 
say,  using  the  budgeting  and  accounting 
categorization  of  the  1968-1969  estimates 
which  included  22  separate  votes— 501  to  and 
including  522— what  are  the  estimated  in- 
creased or  decreased  expenditures  for  1969- 
1970  which  could  be  validly  compared  to 
each  of  the  1968-1969  vote  and  items  in  each 
vote?  For  example,  what  is  the  real  com- 
parison for  1969-1970  to  vote  506-with  7 
items-in  1968-1969  entitled  "Information 
branch"?  Will  the  Minister  provide  this 
detailed  comparable  budget  data  before  he 
introduces  his  1969-1970  estimates  into  the 
Legislature? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education: 
The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  com- 
parable votes  and  items  in  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates  for  1968-1969  and 
1969-1970.  The  comparable  amounts  are 
contained  in  expenditure  estimates,  tabled  in 
the  House  for  the  respective  years. 


ITEMS: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

RECONCILIATION  OF  VOTES  AND 
1968-1969  ESTIMATES  vs.   1969-1970  ESTIMATES 


1968-69  Estimates 

1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item 

$ 

Vote 

and  Item 

$ 

501 

1 

660,000 

501 

1 

717,000 

2 

65,000 

2 

64,000 

3 

231,000 

3 

626,000 

4 

100,000 

4 

175,000 

5 

30,000 

3 

— 

6 

285,000 

5 

303,000 

S 

12,000 
1,383,000 

S 

12,000 
1,897,000 

Note: 

Above  shown  separately  under 

—"Main  oflGce" 

—"General  administration" 

—"Financial  administration" 

—"Legal  services" 

502 

1 

896,000 

501 

1 

1,045,000 

i   ■ 

2 

5,000 

2 

6,000 

3 

633,000 

3 

534,000 

4 

500 

3 

— 

5 

500 

3 

— 

6 

9,000 

3 

— 

7 

16,000 
1,560,000 

3 

— 

1,585,000 
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1968-69  Estimates 

1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item 

$ 

Vote  ami  Item 

$ 

503               1 

650,000 

503               1 

718,000 

2 

45,000 

2 

43,000 

3 

104,000 

3 

161,000 

4 

30,000 

"3 

— 

5 

10,000 





504 


505 


506 


507     ( 


839,000 

1 

1,093,000 

2 

33,000 

3 

459,000 

4 

395,000 

1,980,000 

1 

136,000 

2 

4,000 

3 

19,000 

4 

24,000 

183,000 

1 

135,000 

2 

16,000 

3 

25,000 

4 

30,000 

5 

47,000 

6 

109,000 

7 

24,000 

386,000 

Office  of  the  director" 

and  "Supervision 

") 

1 

7,838,000 

2 

874,000 

3 

601,000 

4 

4,000 

7 

50,000 

10 

5,000 

13 

106,000 

14 

15,000 

9,493,000 

501 


501 


501 


502 


922,000 


1,963,000 


(Net)  1,963,000 

1 

2 

3 
7 

147,000 

3,000 

32,000 

21,000 

203,000 

1 
2 
3 
3 

164,000 

16,000 

227,000 

3 

— 

3 

— 

3 

- 

407,000 

1 

8,601,000 

2   (10) 

805,000 

3 

712,500 

1 

— 

4 

50,000 

5 

5,000 

7 

120,000 

6 

15,000 

10,308,500 

Note:  Above  shown  separately  under 
—"Administration  and  supervision" 
—"Regional  decentraHzation" 
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1968-69  Estimates 

1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item 

$ 

Vote 

and  Item 

$ 

507     ("Curriculum") 

1 

1,084,000 

502 

1 

1,357,000 

2 

131,000 

2  (10) 

124,500 

3 

496,000 

3 

514,000 

5 

65,000 

12 

65,000 

6 

1,166,000 

13 

1,407,000 

8 

247,000 

9 

250,000 

11 

23,000 

— 

— 

12 

12,000 

— 

— 

3,224,000 

10 

148,000 
3,865,500 

Note :  Above  shown  separately  under 
—"Curriculum  development" 
—"Audio  visual  education" 


507 


( "Registrar" ) 
1 
2 
3 
9 


508 


619,000 

8,000 

161,000 

10,000 


509 


798,000 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

1,306,000 

146,000 

1,226,000 

2,813,000 

347,000 

5,838,000 

( "Office  of  the  Director" ) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
9 

136,800 
21,700 
52,200 
25,000 
3,000 
76,000 

314,700 

509 


( "Professional  development" ) 

1  90,300 

2  13,000 

3  19,000 

7  8,000 

8  1,464,000 
1,594,300 


509 


(' 

'Teachers' 

colleges" ) 

1 
2 
3 
6 

5,882,900 

51,300 

498,800 

1,164,000 

502 


502 


502 


502 


502 


7,597,000 


1 

2 
3 
8 

530,000 
10,000 

178,500 
10,000 

728,500 

1 

2 

3 

11 

11 

1,559,000 

172,000 

1,895,000 

3,893,000 

7,519,000 

1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
14 

151,000 
23,000 
74,500 

70,000 
318,500 

1 
2 
3 

107,500 
18,000 
20,500 

16 

2,033,000 
2,179,000 

1 

2 

3 

17 

6,800,500 

52,000 

570,000 

1,505,000 

8,927,500 
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1968-69  Estimates  1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item  $  Vote  and  Item  $ 

509     ( "Grants  to  universities 
for  the  operation  of 
teachers'  colleges" ) 

10  368,000  502  15  400,000 

400,000 


509 


368,000 

Summary ) 

1 

6,110,000 

2 

86,000 

3 

570,000 

4 

25,000 

5 

3,000 

6 

1,164,000 

7 

8,000 

8 

1,464,000 

9 

76,000 

10 

368,000 

9,874,000 

510     ( "Schools  for  retarded 


children" ) 

1 
2 

3 

1,198,500 

44,000 

103,500 

502 


510     ( "Office  of  the  director" ) 

1  76,000  504 

2  5,000 

3  7,000 

4  77,000 
15                           160,000 


510     ( "Correspondence  courses" ) 

1  623,000         502 

2  5,000 

3  376,000 

5  35,000         I 

6  554,000 


510     ( "Ontario  School  for 

the  Blind,  Brantford" ) 

1  950,000         504 

2  8,000 

3  144,000 


1 

2 
3 
3 

7,059,000 

93,000 

665,000 

3 



17 

1,505,000 

16 
14 
15 

2,033,000 

70,000 

400,000 

11,825,000 

1 

74,000 

2 

5,000 

3 

7,000 

4 

90,000 

5 

225,000 

325,000  401.000 


504      1  1,423,500 

2  33,500 

3  100,000 


1,346,000  1,557,000 


1 

741,000 

2 

8,500 

3 

366,000 

18 

772,000 

18 

_ 

1,593,000  1,887,500 


1 

1,147,000 

2 

8,000 

3 

176,000 

1,102,000  1,331,000 
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1968-69  Estimates 

1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item                             $ 

Vote  and  Item 

$ 

510     ( "Ontario  School  for 

the  Deaf,  Belleville") 

1  1,638,000 

2  45,500 

3  406,500 

504 

1 
2 
3 

1,798,000 

45,500 

496,000 

2,090,000 

2,339,500 

510     ( "Ontario  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Milton") 

1  1,923,000 

2  29,000 

3  497,000 

504 

1 
2 
3 

2,227,500 

30,000 

575,000 

2,449,000 

2,832,500 

510     ( "Community  programmes" ) 


512 


511 


1 

2 
3 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

480,500 

29,500 

23,000 

78,000 

3,000 

19,000 

170,000 

8,000 

1,000 

812,000 

( "Leadership  camps" 

■) 

1 
2 
7 
8 

52,000 

5,000 

27,000 

128,000 

212,000 

( "Youth  branch" ) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

49,000 
7,000 
5,000 

75,000 

136,000 

1 
2 
3 

637,000 
86,000 
60,000 

783,000 

( 1969-70:  inclusive  of  community 
programmes— leadersliip  camps  and 
youth  branch) 

506 


506 


506 


505 


1 

487,000 

2 

55,000 

3 

57,000 

2,3 

— 

3 

— 

3 

_ 

5 

200,000 

3 

_ 

799,000 

( incorix)rated ) 

( incorporated ) 

177,000 


177,000 


1 

2 
3 
4 

(incorporated) 

(incorporated) 

( incorporated ) 

75,000 

75,000 

1 
2 
3 

719,000 
85,000 
60,000 

864,000 
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1968-69  Estimates 

1969-70  Estimates 

Vote  and  Item 

$ 

Vote 

ami  Item 

$ 

513 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

123,000 

11,000 

54,000 

13,000 

3,000 

1,000 

5,000 

210,000 

506 

1 
2 
3 
3 
U) 
10 
10 

136,000 
11,000 
77,000 

9,000 

233,000 

514 

1 

226,000 
226,000 

506 

7 

226,000 
226,000 

515 

1 
2 

29,150,000 
112,463,000 

505 
5a3 

4 

7 

29,450,000 
70,753,000 

141,613,000 

100,203,000 

516 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

543,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,150,000 

300,000 

6,600,000 

1,290,000 

80,000 

563,420,000 

503 

506 
503 

4 
6 

9 

8 
8 
5 

616,968,000 
4,000,000 

7,260,000 

1,350,000 

80,000 

7,500,000 

637,158,000 

517 

1 

2,515,000 
2,515,000 

501 

8 

2,925,000 
2,925,000 

518 

1 
2 
3 

2,241,000 
1,524,000 
2,294,000 

Now  under  The  Department 
of  University  Affairs 

6,059,000 

519 

1 

7,447,000 
7,447,000 

505 

6 

9,500,000 
9,500,000 

520 

1 
2 
3 
4 

45,000,000 

64,000 

483,000 

200,000 

45,747,000 

505 

5 
5 
5 

50,882,000 

67,000 

3,317,000 

200,000 

54,466,000 

521 

1 

9,120,000 
9,120,000 

501 

8 

10,048,000 
10,048,000 

522 

1 
2 
3 
S 

4,000 

14,889,000 

476,000 

38,232,000 

53,601,000 

501 

9 
9 
9 
S 

4,000 

14,889,000 

480,000 

47,800,000 

63,173,000 

Total  Department 
of  Education 

876,364,000 

931,419,000 
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97.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)-En- 
quiry  of  the  Ministry  of  Education:  What 
were  the  total  (estimated)  salaries  of  The 
Department  of  Education  for  1968-69  and 
M'hat  are  the  total  (estimated)  salaries  for 
1968-70?  What  were  the  total  (estimated) 
travelling  expenses  of  The  Department  of 
Education  for  1968-69  and  what  are  the  total 
(estimated)  travelling  expenses  for  1969-70? 
What  were  the  Minister  of  Education's  per- 
sonal total  (estimated)  travelling  expenses  for 
1968-69  and  what  are  his  total  (estimated) 
travelling  expenses  for  1969-70?  What  were 
the  total  (estimated)  maintenance  expenses  of 
The  Department  of  Education  for  1968-69 
and  what  are  the  total  (estimated)  maintenance 
expenses  for  1969-70?  Will  the  Minister  pro- 
vide this  comparable  information  for  1968-69 
and  1969-70  before  he  introduces  his  1969-70 
Estimates  to  the  Legislature? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education: 

The  following  information  is  provided,  as 
requested: 

Department  of  Education 

Estimates  Estimates 

1968-69  1969-70 

Salaries $28,289,000*  $30,662,000* 

Travelling 

expenses  1,688,000  1,618,000 

Maintenance 6,201,000  7,459,000 

Minister's  travelling 

expenses 3,575**  *** 

*  Includes  Minister's  salary  of  $12,000. 
**  Actual. 
***  Travelling  expenses  for  the  Minister  are 
not  separated  out  from  the  estimated  ex- 
penses for  his  office. 

103.  Mr.  Peacock— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Development— 1.  What  were  the 
total  costs— fees  and  expenses— of  the  project 
report  "The  Impact  of  the  Equalization  of 
Industrial  Opportunity  Programme"  prepared 
for  the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  by 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg  Ltd.,  management 
consultants?  2.  Does  the  project  report's  esti- 
mate of  $3.5  million  in  annual  Ontario  cor- 
porate income  tax  to  be  paid  by  those  com- 
panies receiving  ODC  forgiveness  loans  to 
date,  indicate  pre-tax  profits  of  approximately 
$30  million  representing  a  return  on  their 
ODC-assisted  investment  of  about  30  per 
cent? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Randall): 

1.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  report  was 
$6,267.15. 


2.  Information  contained  in  the  report 
would  suggest  pre-tax  profits  of  approximately 
$26.5  million.  Relating  these  pre-tax  profits 
to  ODC  assisted  investment  is  not  meaningful 
judged  by  any  of  the  accepted  accounting 
standards.  Such  a  comparison  ignores  the  other 
substantial  assets  employed  by  these  com- 
panies in  earning  pre-tax  profits. 

106.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East) -En- 
quiry of  the  Ministry  of  Education— Will  the 
Minister  of  Education  name— before  Friday, 
November  7,  1969— each  and  every  group 
(and  size  of  their  respective  grants)  which  he 
has  decided  are  to  receive  grants  under  vote 
501,  item  8,  "miscellaneous  grants",  subsec- 
tion "miscellaneous  (to  be  paid  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Minister)"? 

Answer  by  the   Minister  of  Education: 

The  following  grants  have  been  paid  under 
vote  501,  item  8  (miscellaneous,  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Minister)  as  of  6th  November, 
1969:  Ontario  Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities,  $2,500;  Commission  on 
Emotional  and  Learning  Disorders  in  Chil- 
dren, $30,000;  Federation  des  Associations  de 
Parents  et  Instituteurs  de  Langue  Frangais, 
$2,000;  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists, 
$3,000;  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
$5,929;  Italian  Community  Education  Centre, 
$8,000;  L'Association  Canadienne  des  Edu- 
cateurs  le  Langue  Frangais,  $3,500;  National 
Ballet  School,  $100,000;  National  Theatre 
School  of  Canada,  $60,000;  Ontario  Associa- 
tion for  Continuing  Education,  $5,000;  On- 
tario Craft  Foundation,  $40,000;  Ontario 
Education  Association,  $7,500;  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Home  and  School  Associations, 
$2,000;  Ontario  Film  Association  Inc.,  $2,000; 
Canadian  Council  for  International  Co- 
operation, $7,500;  Stratford  Shakespearean 
Festival  Foundation  of  Canada,  $50,000; 
Theatre  Hour  Company  (Crest  Theatre  Hour), 
$40,000;  United  Nations  Association  in 
Canada,  $985;  Scarborough  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Conference  ("Understanding  Mainland 
China"),  $1,000;  Performing  Arts  Magazine, 
$1,500;  Ontario  Youth  Concert  Band,  $5,000; 
Ontario  Educational  Research  Council,  $5,000; 
Canadian  Special  Olympics  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  $5,000;  Ontario  Youtheatre,  $5,000; 
International  Commission  on  Glass,  $2,500; 
Whitby  Arts  Incorporated  $14,500;  Ontario 
Camp  of  the  Deaf,  $10,000.  Total  to  Novem- 
ber 6,  1969:  $419,414. 

109.  Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough 
Centre)— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and    Development:    Would    the    Minister    of 
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Trade  and  Development  advise  how  many 
units  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  are 
under  the  management  and  maintenance  of 
the  Montreal  Trust,  and  (a)  where  are  these 
units  located,  (b)  what  amount  is  being  paid 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  to  the 
Montreal  Trust  for  the  services  that  the 
Trust  Company  provides,  (c)  what  dates  bind 
Montreal  Trust  in  their  contract  with  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  (d)  at  what 
saving  or  expense  to  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  is  the  service  being  provided  over 
the  system  in  the  past  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  managing  and  maintaining  their 
own  units? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development: 

853  units  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion are  under  the  management  and  main- 
tenance of  Montreal  Trust  Company. 

a.  These  units  are  located  at  Tandridge 
Crescent  in  the  Borough  of  Etobicoke,  and 
Flemingdon  Park  in  the  Borough  of  North 
York. 

b.  The  management  fee  payable  to  Mont- 
real Trust  Company  is  as  follows:  (i)  Tan- 
dridge Crescent  $19,500  per  annum;  (ii) 
Flemingdon  Park  $33,800  per  annum.  These 
fees  are  exclusive  of  salaries  of  on-site  per- 
sonnel, the  cost  of  which  is  an  operating 
expense  of  the  project. 

c.  Both  contracts  with  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany commenced  May  1,  1969,  and  have  a 
termination  date  of  April  30,  1972.  Each 
contract  contains  a  condition  that  either 
party  may  elect  to  cancel  and  terminate  the 
contract  by  giving  not  less  than  90  days' 
v/ritten  notice  of  the  decision  to  do  so.  Each 
contract  also  contains  a  provision  for  the 
termination  of  the  contract  or  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  under  manage- 
ment in  the  event  of  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
dwelling  units  by  OHC. 

d.  The  board  of  directors  of  OHC  decided 
to  place  a  limited  number  of  its  develop- 
ments under  private  management  to  obtain  a 
comparison  of  private  management  vis-d-vis 
direct  management  by  the  corporation.  Fol- 
lowing are  schedules  showing  a  comparison 
of  the  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
in  respect  of  the  1969  budgets  which  give  a 
comparison  of  costs  under  private  and  public 
management.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 


the  terms  of  the  agreements  between  OHC 
and  the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  Tenant 
Placement  and  Tenant  Relations  Services  are 
the  responsibility  of  OHC.  This  accounts  for 
the  variation  in  administrative  costs: 

Schedule  A 

OPERATING  EXPENSES   1969 
OH  50  Flemingdon  Park  (524) 

Montreal 
OHC  Trust 

Fuel   $  65,300     $  65,300 

Hydro 20,710         20,710 

Water 11,670         11,670 

Grounds  16,700         23,700 

Janitorial  supplies  10,000         10,000 

Janitorial  labour    70,000         70,000 

Equipment  1,000  - 

Sundry  4,500  3,000 

Pestcontrol  -  1,250 

Garbage  -  3,000 

Total  yearly 

operating  expenses  .  .  $199,880     $208,630 

Total  yearly  operating 

expenses  per  unit  381  400 

Total  monthly  operating 

expenses  per  unit  32  33 

MAINTENANCE  EXPENSES  1969 
OH  50  Flemingdon  Park  (524) 

Montreal 

OHC  Trust 

Wages    $  25,100  $  38,500 

Appliances  1,350  1,350 

Decorating 28,200  27,200 

Repairs  43,300  36,500 

Capital  improvements  ..     111,300  113,300 
Total  yearly  maintenance 

expenses  209,250  216,850 

Total  yearly  maintenance 

expenses  per  unit  400  410 

Total  monthly 

maintenance  expenses 
perunit 33     34 

ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES  1969 
OH  50  Flemingdon  Park  (524) 

MorUreal 
OHC  Trust 

Administration     $  44,020     $  33,800 

Total  administration 
expenses  yearly    84  64 
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111.  Mr.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)— Enquiry  of  The  Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics— 

What  are  the  specific  sources  and  the  respective  amounts  of  "other  revenue"  as  contained  in 
the  table  entitled  "Sources  of  Net  General  Revenue"  on  page  8  in  the  "1969  Financial  Report" 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969? 

Answer  by  the  Treasurer: 

Government  of  Canada                                                                                   1969  1968 

Annual  subsidy   $     4,624,070  $     4,624,070 

Interest— common  school  fund  72,633  72,633 

Post-secondary  education  adjustment  payment  117,296,000  19,478,992 

Canada  Assistance  Plan-Social  and  Family  Services  1,637,526  18,498,824 

Miscellaneous— technical  and  vocational  training, 
hospital  construction  assistance, 

industrial  training  agreements  1,350,458  12,364,577 

124,980,687  55,039,097 
Fees— motor  vehicles,  local  registrars,  sheriffs. 

Crown  attorneys,  magistrates,  municipal 

policing,  etc.,  companies'  and  brokers' 

registrations,  etc.,  tuition,  examinations,  etc., 

inspections,  fire  protection,  parks,  mine  recording,  etc 42,032,759  32,067,826 

Fines  and  penalties  22,262,749  5,014,900 

Royalties— timber,  sand  and  gravel,  game  and  fish,  etc 15,340,401  15,616,344 

Sale  of  physical  assets  6,322,531  2,264,544 

Sale  of  produce,  livestock,  etc 3,305,507  3,187,050 

Rent,  board,  maintenance  of  patients,  perquisites,  etc 11,454,817  9,601,134 

Public  domain— water  rentals.  Crown  land  leases,  etc 9,432,203  9,335,951 

Miscellaneous  3,691,450  1,110,659 

$238,823,104  $133,237,505 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Continuing 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  21,  receiving  no 
response  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett)  after  a  period  of  three  days, 
the  mayor  of  Oshawa  delivered  the  following 
letter  to  the  Minister's  office  by  hand: 
Dear  Mr.  Simonett: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself 
writing  to  inform  you  that  to  date  we 
understand  that  your  staflf  have  not  been 
instructed  to  negotiate  with  city  officials 
with  a  view  to  resolving  the  matter  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
enable  the  provincial  assessment  function  to 
be  located  in  the  Oshawa  Civic  Square 
Tower. 

During  last  Tuesday  afternoon's  meeting 
which  the  Oshawa  delegation  had  with  you 
and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  you 
stated  that  the  province  was  interested  in 
"the  best  accommodation  for  the  least 
money". 

With  this  in  mind,  it  was  our  under- 
standing that  both  die  officials  of  your 
department  and  my  city  would  work  to- 
wards this  particular  enunciation  of  your 
department's  policy,  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  rental  rates  to  be  charged  by 
the  city  were  competitive  with  the  rental 
rates  that  could  otherwise  be  obtained  by 
your  department  elsewhere. 

2.  That,  in  addition,  the  city  of  Oshawa 
would  take  into  account  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  an  existing  lease  which  your 
department  has  for  a  building  located  in 
Whitby. 

3.  That  the  agreement  which  you  stated 
you  had  to  lease  a  building  to  be  located 
in  the  town  of  Whitby,  which  would  not 
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be  constructed  until  the  middle  of  1970, 
could,  at  this  early  stage,  be  terminated 
since  nothing  had  been  acted  upon  with 
respect  to  this  matter. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  your 
officials  would  contact  our  city  officials  on 
or  before  November  20,  1969,  with  a  view 
to  revising  the  city's  and  your  department's 
terms  and  conditions  established  August 
1969  before  the  week  ending  Friday, 
November  21,  1969. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency  to  the  city,  and  no  doubt  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  who 
require  administrative  space  immediately, 
as  workmen  are  standing  by  to  instal  the 
necessary  partition  work  as  soon  as  this 
matter  can  be  resolved. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  reason  why  you  feel  this  matter  should 
be  delayed  any  further. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Bruce  V.  Mackey, 

Mayor. 
City  of  Oshawa. 

On  November  25,  getting  no  response,  the 
mayor  of  Oshawa  delivered  by  hand  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Oshawa  city  council  on 
November  24,  1969,  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Simonett: 

This  is  to  advise  you  tliat  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  our  city  council  on  Monday, 
November  24,  1969,  as  follows: 

"That  the  hon.  J.  R.  Simonett,  Minister 
of  Public  Works  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario, be  advised  that  the  council  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Oshawa  are  able 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  terms  and 
conditions  stated  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto 
on  November  18,  1969,  for  the  location  of 
the  provincial  assessment  function  in  the 
Bundle  Tower  of  the  Oshawa  civic  admin- 
istration complex,  and  a  meeting  be 
requested  to  finalize  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment: and  further  that  the  mayor  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  the  agreement." 

The  above  resolution  passed  by  our  city 
council  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
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contractor  in  Whitby,  with  whom  you  have 
an  agreement,  is  willing  to  negotiate  the 
termination  of  that  agreement  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  lease  on  the  building  to  be 
constructed  and  the  existing  lease  which 
your  department  has  for  a  building  located 
in  the  town  of  Whitby. 

This  now  leaves  the  matter  of  the  rental 
rates  to  be  charged  by  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  space  in  the  Oshawa  Civic 
Square  Tower. 

We  also  understand  that  the  contractor 
referred  to  above  has  incurred  certain  legal 
costs  which  he  will  wish  to  be  reimbursed 
for. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  when  your 
officials  can  meet  with  the  city  officials  to 
work  out  the  details  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

Hearing  no  response  from  that  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  mayor  of  Oshawa  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  which 
reads  as  follows— this  was  on  November  26: 

I  PERSONALLY  HAD  DELIVERED  TO  YOU  ON 
NOVEMBER  25,  1969,  A  LETTER  INDICATING 
A  MOTION  PASSED  BY  THE  OSHAWA  CITY 
COUNCIL  AGREEING  TO  THE  CONDITIONS  AS 
LAID  DOWN  BY  YOU  AT  OUR  MEETING  IN 
TORONTO  ON  NOVEMBER  18,  1969,  PERTAIN- 
ING  TO  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
ASSESSMENT  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  COUNTY 
OF  ONTARIO.  I  HEREBY  REQUEST  YOU  TO 
INFORM  ME  BY  7.30  P.M.,  NOVEMBER  27,  1969, 
EITHER  BY  PHONE  OR  BY  WIRE,  OF  YOUR 
DECISION  IN  THIS  MATTER  SO  I  CAN  ADVISE 
OSHAWA  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  YOUR  POSITION 
AT  ITS  MEETING  AT  THAT  TIME. 

On  December  9  a  telegram  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  to  L.  R.  Barrand,  city 
clerk  in  Oshawa: 

PUBLIC  WORKS  MINISTER,  J.  R.  SIMONETT, 
DR.  MATTHEW  DYMOND,  M.P.P.  FOR  ONTARIO, 
AND  WILLIAM  NEWMAN,  M.P.P.  FOR  ONTARIO 
SOUTH,  MADE  A  JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO- 
DAY, DECEMBER  9th,  1969,  THAT  THE  ASSESS- 
MENT OFFICE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  ONTARIO 
WILL  BE  LOCATED  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  ON- 
TARIO COURT  HOUSE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING,  605  ROSSLAND  ROAD  EAST, 
WHITBY.  THE  ASSESSMENT  OFFICE  WILL 
OCCUPY  THE  WHITBY  PREMISES  THE  FIRST 
WEEK  OF  JANUARY,  1970  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  ASSESS- 
MENT FOR  MUNICIPALITIES  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THIS  RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO  THE  ONTARIO  GOVERNMENT,  EF- 
FECTIVE JANUARY  1st,  1970.  THE  SPACE 
WHICH  WILL  BE  TAKEN  OVER  BY  THE  ASSESS- 


MENT BRANCH  IS  SPACE  ALREADY  UNDER 
LEASE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ONTARIO 
BY  AGREEMENT  WHEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
ASSUMED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  JUSTICE. 

THE  HONOURABLE  J.  R.  SIMONETT. 
MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 
PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  really  tells  the  whole  story 
except  for  one  item,  and  I  want  to  read  this 
into  the  record.  After  the  mayor  of  Oshawa 
received  the  telegram  from  the  Minister,  he 
made  the  following  release: 

I  understand,  through  a  phone  call  from 
the  news  media,  that  the  province  of  On- 
tario has  decided  to  locate  the  assessment 
office  in  the  county  court  house  at  Whitby, 
which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett. 

This  is  an  incredible  and  astounding  way 
to  do  business  on  the  part  of  the  province. 

Last  August,  at  the  request  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  supplied  us  with  their  official 
"Offer  to  Lease"  forms,  Oshawa  council 
passed  a  resolution  offering  to  lease  space 
in  the  Rundle  Tower.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
province  to  request  such  a  resolution,  and 
we  followed  that  procedure.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
province  to  avoid  locating  in  Oshawa  at  all 
costs.  I  would  like  to  know  why? 

When  we  built  the  seventh  floor  addition 
to  the  Rundle  Tower,  we  planned  to  use 
one  floor  for  the  city's  own  assessment  de- 
partment. We  made  that  decision  prior  to 
the  announcement  by  the  province  of  the 
provincial  assessment  take-over. 

When  we  heard  rumours  that  the  prov- 
ince intended  to  build  a  separate  building 
in  the  town  of  Whitby,  to  locate  assessment, 
we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Simonett  that  if 
we  met  three  conditions,  the  province  would 
locate  the  facility  in  the  city  of  Oshawa,  as 
was  their  original  intention,  and  we  were 
promised  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  on 
this  matter  further,  before  any  final  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  province.  We  subse- 
quendy  informed  the  Minister  that  we 
could  meet  the  three  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  province. 

To  this  date,  we  have  received  no  further 
consideration  from  the  province  or  partici- 
pation in  the  final  decision-making  process. 

On  the  merits  of  our  case,  Oshawa  has 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  records. 
We  have  the  superior  and  completely  separ- 
ate office  accommodation.  It  is  imperative 
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for  the  smooth  operation  of  our  civic  depart- 
ments, and  for  the  convenience  of  our  citi- 
zens, that  the  assessment  records  be  readily 
accessible  in  the  most  central  location.  It 
will  add  to  the  cost  of  operating  our  city 
hall  for  our  staff  and  citizens  to  travel  to 
the  county  court  house  for  necessary  infor- 
mation and  consultation.  These  aspects  have 
not  been  given  full  consideration  by  the 
province. 

The  city  and  county  people  who  built  the 
court  house  in  Whitby,  intended  the  court 
house  to  be  used  for  administration  of  jus- 
tice purposes.  We  believe  the  judiciary 
aspect  must  be  separate  from  the  other 
administration  departments  of  government, 
and  we  proceeded  on  that  basis  with  our 
partners  the  county  to  lease  accommodation 
to  the  government  of  Ontario  when  the 
government  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  city  council  to  agree  to 
lease  accommodation  in  the  Ontario  court 
house  and  administration  building  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  mayor  of  this  city  and  the  city 
council  have  been  made  to  look  foolish  by 
the  underhanded  treatment  of  this  matter 
by  the  province.  I  believe  there  has  been 
a  breach  of  faith  by  the  Ministers  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  Public  Works  and  the 
Attorney  General,  who  have  compromised 
their  public  intentions. 

Obviously,  the  provincial  left  hand  does 
not  know  what  its  right  hand  is  doing,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  provincial  head  does 
not  know  what  its  feet  are  doing.  Why 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  with  a  pri- 
vate contractor  for  the  erection  of  a  sepa- 
rate building,  if  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  had  free  space  in  the  county 
court  house?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Simonett 
inform  us  of  this  fact  at  our  first  meeting? 

The  effect  of  the  clumsy  mishandling  of 
this  situation  will  most  certainly  damage 
provincial-city  relations  which  may  cause 
an  unfortunate  rift  between  this  city  and 
other  area  municipalities,  nor  is  it  con- 
ducive to  good  administration.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough  has  stated  that  he  expected  a 
smooth  takeover  by  the  province  of  the 
assessment  function,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  disruption.  I  would  hate  to  see 
a  rough  takeover. 

It  is  not  my  intention  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Oshawa  to  stand  idly  by  and  let 
important  matters  of  this  kind  go  un- 
noticed, and  I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever 
that  the  resolution  of  council  passed  last 


evening  requesting  a  meeting  with  Premier 
Robarts,  should  be  pursued  vigorously  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  mess  his  Ministers 
have  got  him  into. 

Also,  I  believe  our  regional  government 
committee  must  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to 
discuss  the  continued  involvement  of  the 
city  of  Oshawa  in  the  Oshawa  Area  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Study  in  which  this 
city  has  played  a  leading  role. 

In  short,  we  must  be  more  aggressive  and 
alert  in  our  dealings  with  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  our  neighbouring  municipalities 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  local  interests. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  really  started  out  as 
sort  of  a  suspense  story  turned  into  a  comedy 
of  errors  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
playing  the  leading  role.  He  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
assisted  and  supported  in  that  role  by  the 
member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr.  W.  Newman) 
and  the  member  for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond). 

Why  was  the  Mel  Goreski  contract  can- 
celled? Was  the  government's  position  inde- 
fensible in  regard  to  that  contract?  Why  did 
the  former  federal  Minister  of  Labour, 
Michael  Starr,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
make  representation  to  the  government  to 
locate  the  assessment  department  in  Oshawa? 
Why  did  the  president  of  the  local  Conserva- 
tive riding  association  make  representation  to 
the  government  to  locate  the  assessment  de- 
partment in  Oshawa? 

Why  did  the  government  wait  from  Novem- 
ber 18  to  December  9  to  announce  the  loca- 
tion of  the  assessment  department?  Why  did 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  start  in  Oshawa 
in  May  of  1969  at  the  county  court  house  and 
then  to  the  Mel  Goreski  contract  to  build  in 
Whitby  on  a  leaseback,  and  then  back  to  the 
county  court  house?  What  was  the  role  of  the 
member  for  Ontario  South  and  the  member 
for  Ontario  in  this  conspiracy? 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Ontario):  Looking  after 
our  ridings. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  means  making  sure  of  things  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  government  was  deter- 
mined the  assessment  department  would  be 
located  in  another  area,  even  though  Oshawa 
would  immediately  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  having  the  assessment  records  not 
readily  and  conveniently  accessible,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  these  records  would  be 
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needed    for    tax    planning,    legal,    property, 
public  works  and  general  treasury  purposes. 

Hon.  J.  R.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
guess  the  Oshawa  member  was  not  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Pillcey:  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  would  have  estab- 
lished negotiations  with  President  Nixon  at 
Cape  Kennedy  to  locate  the  new  assessment 
department  on  the  moon  rather  than  locate 
the  department  in  Oshawa.  I  might  say  in 
that  respect  that  had  they  located  it  on  the 
moon  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  a  good 
Tory  constituency— barren,   lifeless   and   cold. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs'  (Mr. 
McKeough)  words  on  March  5  and  his  sub- 
sequent statements  of  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  municipalities  to  the  province,  and 
the  use  of  existing  facilities,  was  meaningless, 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works'  words  to 
negotiate  with  Oshawa  were  false  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  which  continues  the 
credibility  gap  between  this  go\'emment  and 
the  people  in  Ontario. 

Oshawa  had  55,000  of  the  assessment  rec- 
ords, and  there  were  35,000  in  the  remaining 
area,  and  it  was  located  in  Whitby— a  Con- 
serv^ative  riding. 

Peterborough  had  the  majority  of  the  assess- 
ment records,  it  was  located  in  Lindsay— a 
Conservative  riding. 

Kitchener- Waterloo  had  the  majority  of  the 
assessment  records,  it  was  located  in  Gait— a 
Conservative  riding. 

September  30,  1969,  page  6425-the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
regarding  the  location  of  the  assessment  de- 
partment for  that  area: 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South  has 

been  in  touch  with  me  about  a  building  in 

Gait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  blatant  misuse  of  power, 
placing  petty  politics  ahead  of  the  people. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Why,  the  member  was  asleep  on  the  job! 

Hon.  C.  S.  NacNaughlon  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Poorly  represented,  that  is  all! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  As  we  close  out  this  year  1969, 
we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  this  Conservative  government.  They  are  on 
an  unalterable  course  of  destniction.  May  I 
remind  this  government  it  was  32  years  ago 
in  the  city  of  Oshawa  that  Mitch  Hepburn 
started  the  Liberal  government  on  the  road 


to  oblivion  and  they  have  never  recovered  to 
this  day. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  the  Globe  and  Mail 
December  6,  1969— Mrs.  Pauline  Beal,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oshawa  Party  Association,  said: 
—government  should  start  communicating 
with  its  grass  roots,  first  because  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on,  we  are  in  an 
awful  dilemma.  I  have  been  president  for 
a  year,  and  I  have  only  received  one  issue 
of  the  party's  newspaper.  I  am  frightened. 
We  are  virtually  dead  in  our  constituency 
and  the  Conservative  party  seems  to  be 
going  down  and  down.  Please  help  us.  We 
have  got  two  NDP  members  and  boy  do 
we  need  help. 

They  are  right,  they  need  help. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  is  no  question  about  it, 
they  are  going  down  and  down.  She  sure  does 
need  help  in  Oshawa,  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  and  as  long  as  the  government 
continues  to  play  the  kind  of  role  they  did 
in  relation  to  locating  the  assessment  depart- 
ment, they  are  going  further  and  further  and 
further  down. 

What  did  Mr.  Charles  King  from  the 
Toronto  Lakeshore  riding  say— "if  we  do  not 
change  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  outside 
looking  in  after  the  next  provincial  election," 
and  Mrs.  J.  C- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lanes  from  the 
riding  of  York  West  said  she  was,  "seriously 
concerned  about  the  growing  public  disinter- 
est in  the  Conservative  Party." 

Well  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  their  own 
members  are  really  beginning  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  the  province  of  Ontario; 
and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

She  went  on  to  say:  "We  are  just  not  get- 
ting through;  the  electorate  is  going  to  turn 
around  and  bite  us  in  the  next  election." 
And  hon.  members  opposite  can  be  sure  of 
that! 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  will 
not  find  any  blood  though. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Now  tell  us 
what  the  hon.  member's  party  said! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  When  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts) 
was  speaking  at  that  same  conference  he  said: 
"What  does  not  work  will  be  thrown  out." 

Well  I  want- 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  the 
Premier  is  going  to  start  throwing  things  out 
that  will  not  work,  then  the  first  one  he 
better  start  on  is  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  he  is  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  him, 
because  he  is  sabotaging  the  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  if  the  Premier  needs  to 
clean  up  the  House  he  ought  to  start  on  the 
Conservative  benches  on  that  side  and  get 
rid  of  them,  get  rid  of  them! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  would  not  be  too  many 
left  I  am  afraid. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Many  more  than  the  member  would 
like! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  the  Premier  says:  "Do  not 
let  us  undermine  the  confidence  we  have  in 
ourselves,  and  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  let 
anyone  else  undermine  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  does  not 
like  saving  money  in  the  province,  does  he? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  I  want  to  say  very 
frankly  that  nobody  else  will  have  to  under- 
mine the  Conservatives,  they  will  do  a  pretty 
good  job  on  that  side  of  the  House  under- 
mining the  Premier's  leadership,  particularly 
with  the  kind  of  decisions  in  respect  to  the 
locations  of  the  assessment  function  and  he— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  then  he  went  on  to  say, 
"And  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  build- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  And  let  us  down  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  "And  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  build  during  the  1970s  for  the  common 
good  of  all." 

Well  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
too  many  on  that  side  of  the  House  who  do 
not  really  understand  what  the  common 
good  represents,  particularly  as  they  put  petty 
politics  ahead  of  people's  needs,  and  this  is 
not  related  to  the  common  good  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

What  did  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  say?  The  Provincial  Secretary  said 
that  the  government  has  come  to  seem  re- 
mote to  the  public  and  must  start  to  inform 
citizens  about  reasons  behind  its  decisions. 

Well,  I  wish  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
would  inform  the  people  in  my  area  of  the 


reasons  for  his  decision  and  the  reasons  for 
going  from  Oshawa,  to  the  county  court  house, 
to  the  Mel  Goreski  contract  and  back  to  the 
county  court  house. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  they  make  these 
decisions  they  ought  to  inform  the  people  as 
to  why  they  make  them;  and  at  this  point  in 
time  there  has  been  no  information  as  to  why 
that  decision  was  made- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  what  did  the  Ontario  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Law- 
rence) say?  He  said:  "In  1971  the  election  will 
not  be  fought  according  to  the  Queensbury 
rules.  The  political  process  in  Ontario  will  be 
again  played  grimly,  on  a  very  slippery  field." 

Well  we  know  what  they  need  to  provide 
a  slippery  field,  and  I  want  to  tell  them  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  can  provide  all 
of  that  in  abundance.  He  could  provide 
enough  to  make  a  large  field  slippery,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  remarks  he  made  at 
a  recent  meeting  and  then  failed  to  honour 
them.  If  any  one  person  in  that  government 
has  created  a  credibility  gap,  it  has  been  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  whose  words  can- 
not be  taken  in  any  true  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order! 

I  think  that  remark  should  be  stricken  from 
the  record.  I  stood  behind  any  word  I  gave 
to  anyone  as  far  as  locating  the  provincial 
assessment  office  in  either  Oshawa  or  Whitby. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  with- 
drawing it  because  I  happened  to  be  at  that 
meeting  and  he  did  not  stand  behind  his 
word.  He  never  stood  behind  his  word. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  The  rules  say  the  member  has  to 
withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oshawa  is  poorly  rep- 
resented! 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  has  quite 
directly  used  an  expression  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  customary  or  allowable  in  these 
Chambers.  He  has  refused  to  take  the  word 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  who  has  stated  that  what 
the  member  said  was  incorrect.  This  is  an 
unusual  situation  and  I  would  hope  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  would  accept  the  Min- 
ister's word,  which  is  normal  and  which  is 
the  custom  among  members  of  Parliaments. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right!  I  will  withdraw  those 
remarks  if— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  used 
an  expression  which  in  Mr.  Speaker's  opinion 
is  not  proper  and  I  would  ask  that  he  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Which  expression,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  said 
that  the  hon.  Minister's  word  cannot  be  taken. 
The  hon.  Minister  has  explained  it  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  parliamentary 
circles  such  as  we  have  here,  the  custom— 
and  I  think  it  is  a  proper  custom— is  that  the 
word  of  a  member  is  accepted. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  How  about  the 
word  of  this  member? 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  it  is  very  unusual  if  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  only  way  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  that  remark  is  to  say  that  his  word 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  instance  or  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  "In  the  hon.  member's 
opinion";  I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  right!  In  my  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:   On  with  it.   Oshawa  is 

poorly   represented! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  documented  just  how 
good  his  word  is  for  an  hour  now,  if  that  is 
not  sufficient. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  another  reason!  The 
member  for  Ontario  makes  the  remark  that 
the  Grit  from  Oshawa  did  not  give  much 
leadership  either.  That  is  their  hangup! 

There  happens  to  be  a  New  Democratic 
Party  representing  them  provincially  and  it 
happens  to  be  a  Liberal  who  is  mayor  of  the 
city.  That  becomes  the  hangup.  That  is  the 
only  interpretation  I  can  make  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  member  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Dymond:  The  NDP  provincial  member 
as  well! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  They 
have  lost  Ontario  as  well  over  assessment. 

Mr.  Pilkey:   True! 


Now,  the  Premier,  speaking  again  at  the 
Tory  think-in— is  that  what  it  was,  the  Tory 
think-in? 

Mr.  Pitman:  They  never  had  a  think-in. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  The 
Premier  said  that  if  the  Tories  used  the 
strength,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
past,  they  would  have  no  diflBculty  in  main- 
taining their  position. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear!  Where  is  the 
applause? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  where  is  the  applause? 
That  was  a  great  statement. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  words  "strength",  "in- 
telligence" and  "enthusiasm"  are  truly  from 
the  past.  Today,  this  government  is  callous, 
hypocritical  and  irresponsible,  as  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  locating  the  new 
assessment  departments  in  this  province. 

This  government  is  most  irresponsible  and 
unresponsive  to  people's  needs.  This  govern- 
ment is  tired  and  decrepit. 

The  Conservative  ship  of  state  is  in  chaotic 
shape,  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are  just 
beginning  to  abandon  ship,  as  they  did  in 
^Middlesex  South. 

They  may  salvage  some  of  the  passengers, 
but  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  needs  to 
inject  some  administrative  sanity  into  the 
veins  of  the  Ministers  to  re-establish  the 
integrity  and  credibility  of  the  government  of 
Ontario;  and  re-establish  its  relationship  with 
the  city  of  Oshawa,  so  that  it  is  not 
demeaned. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  need  a  complete  trans- 
fusion. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  in  the  closing  hours  of  this, 
the  28th  Legislature  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  one  of  the  longest  sessions  on  record, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  productive.  It 
is  my  privilege  and  honour,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  government,  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments in  this  Budget  Debate,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  How  is  the 
member's  assessment  situation? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Excellent! 

The  Budget,  which  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  MacNaughton)  described  as  a 
"fiscal  framework  for  the  future",  reflects  a 
policy  of  progressive  development  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
province. 
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What  a  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
policy  of  those  in  this  Legislature  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  sense  reaUties,  but 
exist  in  a  dream  world  in  which  tlie  solution 
to  all  problems  lies  in  relieving  one  segment 
of  society  from  responsibility  by  increasing 
taxation  on  those  who  have  the  initiative 
and  productive  capacity  to  provide  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  enjoy  today. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  in  transferring 
direct  costs  of  social  programmes  to  taxation 
a  number  of  adverse  effects  result: 

1.  The  true  cost  is  hidden  in  the  total  tax 
field  with  the  tendency  to  lessen  control  over 
those  programmes. 

2.  The  burden  is  largely  placed  on  the 
middle  income  group  which  is  composed  of 
labour  and  professional  people.  If  Mr.  Ben- 
son's white  paper  is  translated  into  legisla- 
tion, it  is  this  productive  group  in  our 
society— the  industrial  worker,  the  farmer- 
businessman  and  the  professional  individual— 
who  will  bear  the  ever  increasing  burden  of 
taxation. 

3.  In  all  cases,  the  increased  taxation  is 
reflected  in  increased  wages,  fees,  salaries,  the 
price  of  services  and  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tion taxes,  in  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods. 

As  the  effect  of  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pool 
of  water  with  resulting  waves  spreading  in 
ever  widening  circles  to  the  limits  of  the 
pool,  so  the  impact  of  increased  taxation  on 
any  particular  segment  of  our  society  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  that  society  and  on  every 
individual  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
is  but  a  few  days  hence,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  citizens  of  this  province  that  we 
enter  the  period  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  who  has  in  a 
period  of  great  change  and  challenge,  con- 
tinued not  only  to  maintain  this  province  as 
the  most  progressive  in  the  Dominion,  but 
with  astute  diplomacy  and  understanding  has 
assumed  the  leading  role  in  the  preservation 
of  Canada  as  a  nation. 

These  are  not  idle  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
so  many  occasions  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  must  have  been  tempted  to  follow 
the  path  of  political  expediency.  A  policy  so 
well  practiced  by  the  two  Opposition  parties 
in  this  House,  a  path  which  would  be  popular 
initially  with  our  citizens,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  would  not  be  good  for  Ontario,  would 
fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  and 
would  only  increase  the  taxation  burden. 

It  took  political  courage,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
adapt  a  Medicare  policy  that  would  ensure 


medical  services  for  the  people  of  the  province 
rather  than  using  the  popular  political  expedi- 
ent of  drastically  reducing  premiums  and 
increasing  taxation.  It  took  courage  to  launch 
this  province  into  the  seventies  with  a  revision 
of  assessment  and  taxation,  which  while  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  would  be 
misunderstood  and  opposed,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  will  bring  equality  in  the  sharing  of 
the  tax  burden.  It  took  political  courage,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  revolutionize  our  educational  sys- 
tem through  the  introduction  of  county  boards 
of  education. 

As  individuals  we  tend  to  resist  change,  but 
change  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  progress. 
That  change,  however,  must  be  progressive 
and  subject  to  responsibility.  This  government 
has  been  and  is  prepared  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, but  for  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
initiative  and  foresight  to  climb  the  trees  and 
look  beyond  the  confines  of  the  dark  forest 
in  which  our  Opposition  friends  find  them- 
selves. 

At  all  times  this  government  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  needs  of  tomorrow  take  prece- 
dence over  the  political  expediencies  of  today. 
The  policies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
government  will  ensure  for  the  people  of  this 
province  a  future  of  opportunity,  of  equality 
in  taxation  and  an  economic  future  in  which 
our  citizens  can  enjoy  a  standard  and  a 
quality  of  living  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

In  commending  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  policies,  I  include  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  who  in  their  respective  posts, 
are  carrying  out  those  policies  responsibly, 
efficiently  and  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

An  observer  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
wrote  a  few  years  ago,  "Canada  seems  to  be  a 
nation  wrapped  in  the  darkest  self-doubt". 

This  doubt  takes  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tangible 
form  in  our  sister  province  of  Quebec  with  the 
growth  of  separatism  and  the  resulting  effect 
on  the  economy  of  that  province.  There  is 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  industrialists  as  to 
security  of  investment  in  that  province.  There 
is  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  new  Canadians  as 
to  their  language  rights  as  residents  of  Que- 
bec, and  there  is  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
large  English  speaking  element  in  the  prov- 
ince's society  as  to  the  future  of  their  rights. 

It  is  because  of  an  understanding  of  the 
Quebec  problem  and  because  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  as  head  of  the  leading  province 
in  Canada  that  the  Ontario  Prime  Minister 
has  given  priority  to  the  preservation  of  Con- 
federation and  our  Canadian  way  of  life,  and 
aware   of  the  dangers   to  Confederation   he 
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assumed  the  mantle  of  Canadian  leadership 
through  the  Confederation  for  Tomorrow 
Conference  and  in  the  conferences  that  have 
followed. 

His  desire  and  that  of  his  government  to 
ensure  the  rights  of  French-speaking  citizens 
has  been  realized  to  a  major  degree  in  a  policy 
that  recognizes  the  use  of  both  official  lang- 
uages in  communication  and,  where  possible, 
the  provision  of  bilingual  services,  and  the 
establishment  of  language  courses  for  civil 
servants. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  foresee  how  the 
French  language  can  be  maintained  in  a 
continent  where  some  250  million  people 
acknowledge  English  as  their  mother  tongue, 
where  the  new  technical  vocabulary  is  chiefly 
English,  where  the  communication  media 
operate  almost  solely  in  the  English  language, 
and  where  even  in  Quebec  the  use  of  the 
French  language  is  declining  at  a  significant 
pace. 

It  is  inherent  in  all  races  to  preserve  their 
heritage,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  and 
respect  the  French-speaking  citizens  of  our 
country  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
language.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to 
link  loss  of  language  with  loss  of  culture, 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
.as  is  evident  by  the  preservation  of  culture 
by  so  many  of  our  ethnic  groups  including 
the  Irish,  the  Scots,  the  Ukrainian,  the  Polish 
and  countless  others. 

The  Quebec  problem  has  evolved  from  a 
number  of  sources,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  embedded  in  racial  characteristics.  Whereas 
the  English,  as  an  island  race,  were  a 
colonizing  people,  the  French  on  the  other 
hand  were  continental  and  tended  to  remain 
a  closely  knit  nation.  The  limited  immigra- 
tion from  French  Canada  is  proof  of  this 
fact. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  appearing  in 
the  press  of  December  7  is  very  revealing  in 
this  respect.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
constitutional  conference  and  reads: 

Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  French  appli- 
cants for  immigration  to  Canada  were 
rejected  last  year,  although  the  table 
showed  that  Canada's  staff  of  45  immigra- 
tion officers  in  France  ranks  behind  only 
the  United  Kingdom. 

However,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
differences  and  to  devise  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  divisive  features  that  confront  us, 
one  must  not  only  have  the  viewpoints  of 
both  races  as  they  pertain  to  national  unity, 
but  a  comprehension  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  "La  Belle  Province". 


In  few  other  communities  in  history  has 
interrelationship  of  state  and  church  existed 
to  the  extent  it  has  in  Quebec.  It  has  been 
dictated  by  history  and  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  evolution  of  French  Canada. 
Similar  examples  might  be  found  in  the 
Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Aztecs 
of  Central  America,  but  it  has  been  a  society 
closed  on  itself  and  largely  defined  in  terms 
of  the  religion  professed  by  its  members. 

With  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Sieur  de 
Roberval  period,  the  colonization  of  Canada 
was  limited  to  strictly  conforming  members 
of  the  church,  and  as  the  colony  grew  over 
the  next  100  years,  so  did  the  influence  of  the 
church.  This  was  very  unlike  the  church  in 
France  where  the  opposite  trend  took  place. 

With  the  defeat  of  Montcalm  and  the 
capture  of  Quebec  by  England,  two  things 
conspired  to  help  the  church.  At  the  top  it  no 
longer  had  any  rivals  for  power  within  the 
French-Canadian  society  and  the  mass  of 
colonists  had  never  been  in  greater  need  of 
leadership  than  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  clmate  was,  therefore,  favourable  for 
the  church  to  exert  its  power. 

The  only  literary  leaders  who  remained 
with  the  colony  at  that  time  in  its  hour  of 
greatest  despair  were  the  members  of  the 
clergy,  and  as  a  result,  the  mission  of  the 
church  was  accepted  by  the  people  as  a 
fight  for  the  survival  of  French  Canada  and 
its  traditions.  The  faith  became  the  guardian 
of  the  language  and  the  language  the  guar- 
dian of  the  faith.  The  church,  as  a  result,  has 
been  the  vital  factor  in  preserving  French 
Canadian  culture. 

Modem  methods  of  communication,  trans- 
portation, and  the  industrial  revolution  in 
tliat  province  are  bringing  about  many 
changes,  and  French  Canada  today  is  in  a 
state  of  change.  It  is  consumed  by  the  fear 
that  it  will  disappear,  that  its  Pierres  will 
become  Peters  and  its  Maries  become  Marys. 
In  order  to  survive,  it  must  become  a  force 
on  human,  scientific  and  economic  levels. 
The  present  struggle  is  one  to  attain  those 
levels. 

French  Canada,  however,  appears  to  be  fed 
up  with  unilingualism,  with  apparent  feeling 
against  French  Canadians  in  the  rest  of 
Canada,  with  the  intolerable  custom  of  hav- 
ing children  taught  in  their  language  by 
teachers  who  cannot  speak  French,  with  the 
racial  discrimination  in  the  civil  service  in 
Ottawa,  and  with  the  apparent  economic 
superiority  of  English-speaking  business  men. 

The  French-speaking  Canadian  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  English  Canadians, 
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living  in  Quebec  for  100  or  200  years,  have 
not  learned  to  speak  French.  When  forced  to 
speak  English  in  Montreal,  they  naturally 
become  enraged,  and  this  encourages  sepa- 
ratism. It  should  be  noted  that  Montreal  is 
not  necessarily  a  Quebec  city— it  is  a  Canadian 
city. 

There  is  also  the  general  impression  abroad 
in  the  French-speaking  community  that  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada  is  generally  rich  while 
French  Canada  is  poor.  Certainly  the  French 
in  Montreal  become  impatient  with  English 
people  trying  to  communicate  with  them  in 
broken  French. 

The  pressure  on  the  French  to  learn  Eng- 
ish  is  greater  than  the  pressure  on  the  English- 
speaking  population  to  speak  French.  Because 
of  the  North  American  environment  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  and  because  of  the 
technological  changes,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  a  French-Canadian  owner  of  a 
garage,  for  example,  to  interpret  auto  parts 
and  products  because  they  are  all  in  English. 
For  the  English,  speaking  French  is  a  luxury; 
for  the  French  Canadian,  English  is  a  necessity. 

The  present  rebellion  and  separat'st  move- 
ment in  Quebec  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  rumblings  of  the  past,  heavy  with  frus- 
tration and  humiliation.  Certainly  the  people 
of  Quebec  have  been  in  the  very  unhappy 
position  of  having  to  fight  to  maintain  their 
culture  and  their  language,  and  this  has  been 
a  unifying  force  in  the  past.  Quebeckers  no 
longer  wish  to  be  considered  as  second-class 
citizens. 

When  one  examines  the  English  viewpoint, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
basis  for  the  differences  between  the  races. 
It  is  difficult  for  English  Canadians  to  feel 
an  identity  with  French  Canadians  if  they 
have  never  met  one.  We  should  welcom.e  the 
movement  of  French  Canadians  to  other  parts 
of  Canada.  Although  there  may  be  ignorance 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  English- 
speaking  Canadians  with  respect  to  their 
French-speaking  compatriots,  there  is  no 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking 
population  for  French  Canada. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  the  English- 
speaking  people,  "What  have  French  Cana- 
dians done  to  develop  Canada?"  There  were 
their  explorers,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  that 
after  1759,  the  year  of  the  conquest,  the 
French  Canadians  shut  themselves  up  in 
Quebec  and  just  appeared  to  feel  sorry  for 
themselves. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  English-speaking 
Canadians  also  that  Quebec,  instead  of  lec- 
turing the  rest  of  Canada  about  its  status  and 


its  rights,  should  put  its  own  house  in  order 
first.  The  condition  of  the  Quebec  jails,  the 
prevalence  of  crime,  the  political  scandals, 
and  so  on,  support  this  argument. 

Bilingualism  for  French  Canadians  depends 
on  large  numbers  of  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians being  present  in  an  area.  Conversely, 
bilingualism  among  other  Canadians  depends 
on  large  numbers  of  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians in  that  area  as  well.  Suppose  the  people 
of  an  English-speaking  country  attempt  to 
learn  oral  French.  With  whom  will  they 
converse?  May  I  suggest  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  English-speaking  population,  the  Quebec 
press  in  the  past  has  portrayed  English- 
speaking  Canadians  as  capitalists,  colonialists, 
Anglo-Saxons,  tourists  and  hypocrites. 

The  English-speaking  people  have  looked 
with  considerable  disfavour  upon  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  of  Quebec.  In  their  opinion 
the  people  of  Quebec  elected  and  maintained 
in  power  the  two  most  disgraceful  govern- 
ments in  Canadian  history  —  Godbout  and 
Duplessis.  English  Canadians  have  always  had 
the  notion  that  French  Canadians  were  a 
people  with  no  talent  for  freedom  in  the 
democratic  process  and  no  great  interest  in  it 
either.  They  were  a  people  who  preferred 
to  live  under  authority  whether  that  authority 
was  the  church  or  the  government. 

Certainly  no  government  in  English-speak- 
ing Canada  has  been  as  bad  or  lasted  as  long 
as  those  of  Duplessis  or  Godbout.  Duplessis' 
policy  was  a  back-to-the-farm  movement  (le 
retoiir  a  la  terre)  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  rural  votes.  The  result  has  been 
that  English  Canada,  in  many  respects,  has 
been  left  with  the  impression  that  the  Quebec 
population  is  made  up  of  peasants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  English-speaking  residents 
of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why,  under  the  federal  equaliza- 
tion grants  programme,  Ontario  taxpayers  pay 
in  $919  million  and  receive  in  return,  in 
payment,  $682  million,  while  Quebec  pays  in 
$386  million,  and  receives  $488  million  in 
return.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Ontario  tax- 
payers receive  $237  million  less  than  they 
pay  in  while  Quebec  receives  $102  million 
more  than  it  contributes.  They  find  it  hard  to 
rmderstand  how  the  province  can,  on  the  one 
hand,  threaten  to  separate  and  at  the  same 
time  consider  itself  in  a  position  to  survive 
economically. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  Ontario  to 
appreciate  that,  in  addition  to  preferred  assis- 
tance through  equalization,  the  debts  of 
Expo,  amounting  to  some  $200  million,  have 
been  written  off  by  the  federal  government, 
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half  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Ontario  tax- 
payer. 

The  Separatist  movement  cannot  be  taken 
lightly  or  as  a  passing  phase  in  the  history 
of  that  province.  It  has  very  serious  over- 
tones, and  the  result  could  be  disastrous. 
What   would   separatism   mean   for   Canada? 

(a)  Separatism  would  mean  splitting  Canada 
into  three  jurisdictions— the  Maritimes,  Que- 
bec and  the  rest  of  Canada. 

(b)  It  would  mean  that  Quebec  would  be 
poorer,  not  richer.  It  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically viable. 

(c)  The  rest  of  Canada  could  end  up  as 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  separatist  movement  might  be  taken 
lightly,  except  that  it  comes  at  a  time  of  crisis 
in  Quebec,  with  falling  investments  and  rising 
unemployment.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  came  to  power  on  the  wings  of 
discontent,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
separatist  movement  will  veer  more  and  more 
to  the  right.  History  records  that  racist  politi- 
cal parties  use  a  fascist  system  of  government 
generally. 

What  then  is  the  solution? 

The  railways  in  the  past,  the  highways  and 
the  media  of  communication  all  have  been, 
and  are,  unifying  forces  if  used  in  the  right 
way.  Certainly  the  greatest  unifying  force 
the  nation  has  today  is  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation.  It  is  a  national  achieve- 
ment and  should  play  a  major  role  in  unify- 
ing our  country.  As  intermingling  takes  place 
and  as  more  contact  develops  between  Fr?nch- 
and  English-speaking  Canadians  via  radio  and 
television  and  movement  of  population,  there 
will  be  a  greater  tendency  toward  unification. 

A  common  factual  history  for  use  in  our 
schools  would  play  a  very  important  role  in 
bringing  about  better  understanding  between 
the  two  races.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
present  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  of 
this  province  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  about  this  very  fact,  by  the  setting  up 
of  the  committee  composed  of  the  Ministers 
of  Education  for  the  provinces. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  between 
French-speaking  and  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  imaware 
of  each  other's  books,  plays  and  novels.  The 
situation  might  be  compared  to  two  people 
shouting  discriminations  at  each  other  based 
on  ignorance.  Certainly  the  Canada  Council 
could  remedy  this  to  a  great  extent  through 
the  simultaneous  translation  of  good  books. 

The  novel,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  mirror  reflect- 
ing both  sides  of  the  street,  but  in  Canada 


our  streets  never  cross.  Often  translations  on 
both  sides  occur  first  in  Paris,  London  or 
New  York,  five  or  six  years  after  books  have 
been  published.  This  is  one  area  where  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  through  the  Canada 
Council,  and  through  other  avenues,  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

French-Canadian  teachers  teaching  in  other 
provinces  would  do  much  to  heal  past  diflFer- 
ences.  Not  only  would  their  pupils  learn  the 
language,  but  they  would  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  Quebec  problem.  Quebec  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  short  of  teachers,  although  it 
was  reported  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  province  is  going  to  send  some  500  French 
teachers  to  countries  in  Africa.  This  is  difficult 
to  understand,  in  view  of  the  present  racial 
and  language  problem  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  to  Ottawa  that  we  have  looked 
for  leadership  in  the  area  of  national  unity, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  only  has 
Ottawa  failed  to  provide  that  leadership,  it 
has  done  much  to  create  division  within  the 
ranks  of  Confederation,  and  I  refer  to  at  least 
three  instances: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  present  Canadian 
flag. 

I  believe,  sincerely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to  adopt 
a  truly  national  flag,  a  flag  that  will  have 
significance  and  will  truly  symbolize  the  Cana- 
dian heritage  and  the  Canadian  way  of  life. 
The  present  flag  has  little  significance  or 
meaning,  and  I  regret  the  lack  of  respect  it 
receives  on  so  many  occasions. 

This  tattered,  faded  banner  only  signifies 
the  lack  of  national  pride  and  unity.  One  won- 
ders what  significance  it  has  with  its  red 
stripes  for  the  people  of  the  east  and  west 
coasts  where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  lap  the  shores  of  this  land. 
One  wonders  what  significance  the  maple 
symbol  has  for  so  many  areas  of  Canada 
^^'here  the  maple  is  nonexistent. 

2.  The  creation  of  the  bilingual,  bicultural 
commission  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
this  country  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  one  of 
the  greatest  divisive  factors  and  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  dissension  in  Canada.  It  has 
accomplished  nothing  of  a  positive  nature. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order! 

I  think  we  should— or  maybe  it  is  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege,  a  privilege  of  this  House. 

I,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  I  hope 
others  also,  object  to  the  maple  leaf  flag  being 
called  a  faded,  tattered  flag.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  policy  of  this  government 
or  not,  but  I  hope  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Tihe  member  is  quite  out  of 
order,  the  member  for  Durham  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  have  every  respect  for 
the  flag,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  criticizing  it 
on  the  basis  that  it  lacks  the  significance  that 
a  good  Canadian  flag  should  provide. 

3.  The  creation  of  the  Company  of  Young 
Canadians,  which  has  been  the  vehicle  by 
which  subversive  forces  have,  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  acted  as  a  catalyst  in  fanning  the 
flames  of  dissension  and  revolt  in  this  country; 
and  certainly  the  reports  in  the  last  few  days 
tend  to  confirm  that  statement. 

Rather  it  is  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
and  his  government  that  the  Canadian  people 
are  looking  today  for  leadership.  And  yet  it 
would  appear  that  Ottawa,  using  monetary 
controls,  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  limit 
the  ability  of  this  province  to  provide,  not 
only  that  leadership,  but  the  essential  services 
for  its  own  citizens. 

Approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  national 
revenue  of  this  country  is  obtained  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province,  and  yet  the  federal 
administration  refuses  to  co-operate  in  fiscal 
affairs  with  th's  province  and  with  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  Centralization,  not  Con- 
federation, appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Ottawa  government  using  the  Ontario  tax- 
payers' money  to  further  that  policy.  Let  me 
record  but  a  few  examples. 

An  excellent  example  is  the  federal  assist- 
ance paid  to  the  provinces  under  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  agreement. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  end  of 
1969  there  wfll  be  some  1,320  miles  of  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  up  to  standard  and  over 
50  miles  under  construction.  This  leaves  only 
85  miles  of  highway,  out  of  a  total  of  1,455 
miles,  which  will  not  be  up  to  the  standard. 
And  yet,  last  May,  the  federal  government 
saw  fit,  without  any  prior  warning  or  con- 
sultation with  the  department,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  they  would  give  to  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Furthermore,  with  only 
these  few  months  advance  notice  they  also 
said  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  agreement 
would  terminate  in  1970. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Quebec  has  received  $159.5  million  for  388 
miles  of  road  or  $412,000  per  mile.  Ontario, 
on  the  other  hand,  gets  $134.9  million  dollars 
for  1,453  miles  of  road  or  $92,092  per  mile. 

Medicare,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  glowing  ex- 
ample of  the  attitude  of  Ottawa  towards  this 
province.  At  the  present  time  in  Ontario  we 
are  spending  about  $1.5  billion  on  health,  or 
about  5.5  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  of 


this  province.  In  order  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  get  the  money  to  pay  what  it  said 
it  would  pay  in  its  Medicare  bill  to  the  par- 
ticipating provinces,  it  implemented  this  year 
a  two  per  cent  social  development  tax  on  all 
our  incomes.  The  tax  goes  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $120. 

This  means  that  $250  million  of  our  money 
is  going  from  this  province  to  the  federal 
Treasury.  But  only  $168  million  of  it  will 
return  to  the  province.  The  remaining  $82 
million  will  not.  Instead,  this  money  that 
Ontarians  pay  on  their  income  tax  will  go  to 
assist  other  provinces,  and  this  is  perfectly 
justified  and  we  accept  that  responsibility. 
The  extra  burden  is  readily  accepted  by  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

Under  the  Medicare  formula,  however,  the 
federal  government  pays  50  per  cent  of  the 
national  average  per  capita  cost  and  not  50 
per  cent  of  each  province's  per  capita  cost. 
In  the  case  of  Ontario,  because  health  serv- 
ices and  costs  are  higher  than  those  in  most 
parts  of  Canada,  the  federal  contribution  will 
amount  to  only  about  44  per  cent  of  our 
actual  cost. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment unsuccessfully  protested  against  in 
its  discussions  with  the  federal  government. 
This  formula  also  means  that  costs  of  the 
plan  can  be  lower  in  other  parts  of  Canada 
because  Ontario  is  paying  part  of  those  costs 
and  paying  them  readily.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample is  Newfoundland,  where  the  federal 
contribution  will  amount  to  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  actual  cost. 

One  cannot  help  but  have  praise  for  the 
present  policy  of  this  government  in  respect 
to  Medicare,  and  we  have  heard  so  much 
criticism  of  their  policy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to— this  is  the  bible  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Carruthers:  —and  I  would  like  to  quote- 
Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Just 
do  not  bother! 

Mr.  Carruthers:  This  book  is  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Fleischer,  who  is  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  Sweden.  He  has  been  awarded  several 
scholarships  and  grants  and  prizes;  he  has  a 
very  fine  record  of  accuracy.  I  want  to  read 
just  a  paragraph  of  his  opinion  on  the  Medi- 
care policy  in  Sweden, 
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Mr.  Brown:  What  a  spokesman  for  the 
Tories  this  member  is. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  On  the  Medicare  policy  in 
Sweden,  which  is  just  exactly  what  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  government  of  this  province 
are  trying  to  protect  the  people  of  Ontario 
from: 

A  prominent  senior  physician  in  a  county 
hospital  in  Sweden  has  described  conditions 
thus:  "No  matter  how  fine  the  lifeboats  may 
be  on  the  ocean  liner,  if  there  are  not 
enough  crew  members  to  man  them,  not 
all  the  passengers  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
times  of  need. 

And  this  is  the  state  of  Medicare  in  Sweden 
today. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  That  is  the  Shangri-la. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  That  is  the  Shangri-la  of 
the  NDP! 

Mr.  Tratter:  It  used  to  be  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  To  continue  the  quotation: 
There  are  so  many  who  are  needing  after- 
care that  some  have  to  be  pushed  back  into 
the  water  and  you  have  to  hope  they  can 
get  along  without  a  lifebelt. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Is  the  mem- 
ber going  to  read  the  whole  book? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  No,  I  am  not  like  the  NDP, 
I  do  not  read  out  of  various  documents.  I  am 
referring  only  very  briefly  to  this,  but  I  want 
members  to  listen  to  one  passage  in  the  next 
paragraph,  because  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  cause  of  Sweden's  health  problem  is 
the  shortage  of  personnel  and  the  large 
number  of  beds  per  capita— 16.2  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  as  compared  to  just  over  nine 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  only  one 
physician  for  940  inhabitants,  as  compared 
to  960  in  the  United  States  and  840  in 
England. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  has  resulted 
in  the  hospitals  being  regularly  compelled 
to  keep  more  than  six  per  cent  of  their 
wards  closed  and  one -third  of  the  beds  can- 
not be  used  during  the  summer  vacations. 

As  a  further  example  of  tlie  discrimination  of 
Ottawa  against  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ottawa  has  phased  out  the  hospital  construc- 
tion grant  which  was  paying  Ontario  a  total 
of  $7  million  a  year.  Also  phased  out  are  the 
general  health  grants  to  the  time  of  about  $3 
million.  Furthermore,  the  federal  government 
is  not  going  to  pay  Ontario  under  the  Canada 


Assistance  Programme— that  portion  toward 
the  welfare  of  people  who  had  OMSIP— and 
this  came  to  $8  million.  All  this  totals  an  $18 
million  loss  to  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  the  federal  government 
two  years  to  decide  whether  GO-Transit 
should  be  subject  to  the  federal  sales  tax  of 
12  per  cent.  Ontario  had  argued  that  GO 
should  be  exempt,  as  are  highway  construction 
materials,  because  GO  was  taking  the  place 
of  highways.  Under  this  tax,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  net  about  $2  million,  getting 
at  least  $1,300,000.  On  the  rolling  stock  which 
is  worth  $12  million. 

GO  is  60  miles  long  compared  to  the  40- 
mile  commuter  service  in  the  Montreal  area, 
which  is  operated  by  CN.  In  a  statement  made 
during  the  debate  on  the  highway  estimates, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Dea- 
con) is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Montreal 
service  is  exempt  from  the  12  per  cent  tax. 
The  statement,  which  is  found  on  page  702 
of  the  November  26  Hansard,  says: 

It  has  been  aggravating  to  me  over  the  years  that 
the  city  in  which  the  head  o£Bces  of  the  two  railways 
are  located  has  a  daily  service  now  of  122  commuter 
trains  and  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Quebec 
one  cent  let  alone  this  item  here  of  $3,479,000  that 
we  are  having  to  set  aside  for  GO-Transit.  The  whole 
fact  of  this  is  bothering  me.  It  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers one  cent  for  the  fact  that  they  are  now  getting 
in  the  Montreal  area  new  double-decker  equipment. 
No  money  has  been  put  up  as  the  government  grant 
for  this  service.  However,  CN  public  relations  in 
Toronto  says  that  Toronto  service  is  subject  to  the 
tax. 

This  is  verified  by  correspondence  read  by 
the  hon.  Minister  during  the  estimates. 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Canada  are  looking  to  this  province,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  for  leadership,  and  they 
are  certainly  not  searching  in  vain.  So  often 
we  find  Ottawa  following  instead  of  leading, 
and  there  is  no  better  example  than  in  the 
control  of  pollution. 

Ontario  is  in  the  forefront  in  its  battle 
against  pollution.  In  October,  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Kerr) 
announced  a  set  of  two  financial  programmes 
to  assist  municipalities  in  projects  related  to 
sewage  and  water  works.  In  addition,  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  has 
found  an  inexpensive  method  of  removing 
algae-nourishing  nutrients  from  water.  Ontario 
also  has  a  tough  set  of  automobile  exhaust 
controls  starting  January  1,  1971. 

Nevertheless,  Ontario  cannot  go  it  alone. 
Ottawa  is  clearly  involved  through  The  De- 
partments of  Resources,  Fisheries,  Agriculture 
and  Transport.  The  Pearson  government  prom- 
ised such  a  move  in  1967.  The  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment also  has  pledged  to  solve  the  pollution 
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problem— but  a  national  policy  has  still  to  be 
unveiled. 

An  official  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  warned  that  "polluted 
discharges— in  the  Detroit  River— constitute  a 
direct  hazard  to  those  using  bathing  beaches 
or  having  chance  contact  with  these  waters". 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $10  billion 
to  solve  the  pollution  problem  in  the  Ameri- 
can cities  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  by  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare  completed 
last  May  showed  Ontario  cities  in  the  fore- 
front in  their  action  against  pollution.  The 
survey  showed  that  only  eight  of  19  major 
Canadian  cities  have  100  per  cent  treatment 
of  their  sewage  and  other  waste  water.  Three 
of  the  cities— Halifax,  St.  John's  and  Que- 
bec City  have  no  treatment  of  their  waste 
before  it  is  discharged  into  nearby  waters. 
Of  the  eight  cities  doing  partial  treatment, 
some  of  it  is  minimal:  Dartmouth,  N.S., 
treats  industrial  waste  only,  about  three  per 
cent  of  its  total  waste  flow.  Saint  John  has 
an  aerated  lagoon  for  industrial  waste,  about 
one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  its  total  flow. 

Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Sudbury,  Lon- 
don, Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Calgary  were 
shown  in  the  survey  to  be  treating  100  per 
cent  of  their  waste  water.  Montreal,  with  a 
waste  water  flow  of  290,200,000  gallons  a 
day— by  far  the  largest  in  Canada,  with 
Toronto's  194  million  ranking  second— pro- 
vides only  8.4  per  cent  of  its  2,436,800  popu- 
lation with  treatment  service,  according  to  the 
survey.  Montreal's  treatment  is  primary  or 
basic  for  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  city 
waste. 

In  housing,  Ontario  has  a  fantastic  record 
for  the  construction  of  public  housing  units. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House,  but  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  this  same  book,  because  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mrs.  M.  Renwick) 
referred  so  much  to  the  Swedish  programme 
of  housing. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  He  does 
not  even  understand  what  he  is  reading.  That 
is  why- 
Mr.    E.    Dunlop    (York-Forest    Hill):    The 
member  does  not  have  to  be  unjust- 
Mr.  Carruthers:  I  am  quoting  again: 

Most  Swedish  people  live  in  apartment 
houses— about  75  per  cent  more  than  other 
Europeans  except  the  Swiss.  About  eight 
per  cent  live  in  one  room  with  a  kitchen, 
32  per  cent  with  a  bedroom-living  room 


and  a  kitchen,  23  per  cent  in  two  bed- 
rooms, a  living  room  and  a  kitchen,  11 
per  cent  in  apartments  that  consist  of  four 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  five  per  cent  have 
five  rooms  and  only  three  per  cent  have 
larger  apartments  or  homes. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  How 
about  the  statistics  in  Ontario  on  the  same 
basis? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Compare  that  with  the 
record  of  housing  in  Ontario.  In  1965  the 
province  accounted  for  79.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  starts  on  public  housing  units  in  Canada; 
72.6  per  cent  in  1966;  98.1  per  cent  in  1967 
and  93  per  cent  in  1968.  It  also  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  the  money  lent  by  the  federal 
governmnt  for  public  housing  units— last  year 
this  came  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  my  own  area.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  I  take  the  time  of  this  House  to  say 
anything.  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak  in 
the  Constitutional  debate  and  I  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  speak  in  the  Throne  Debate. 
So  I  am  going  to  cover  a  limited  territory 
today  in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly  now  on  the 
subject  of  regional  government  as  it  affects 
Durham  county.  As  the  hon.  members  are 
aware,  regional  government  now  is  in  force 
in  the  Niagara  and  Ottawa-Carleton  areas, 
and  as  of  New  Year's  Day,  it  will  come  into 
being  in  the  Lakehead  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  topic  of  regional  govern- 
ment is  also  of  major  concern  to  the  munici- 
palities just  east  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In 
fact,  two  studies  on  this  type  of  government 
are  now  underway  in  this  area- one  centred 
on  Oshawa  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
united  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. 4n.'>    v.. 

The  Oshawa  study  includes  DarHngton 
township  and  the  town  of  Bowmanville.  I  am 
concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  those  two 
areas  are  swallowed  up  by  an  octopus  re- 
gional government  encompassing  Oshawa  and 
its  environs,  the  united  counties  region  could 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  municipalities 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham have  a  history  of  spendid  co-operation 
that  stretches  back  over  nearly  four  genera- 
tions. A  few  days  ago  the  council  of  these 
two  united  counties  voted  to  remain  a  region 
of  tlieir  own,  which  is  in  fact  what  these  two 
counties  have  been  for  more  than  100  years. 
This  is  characterized  by  the  complete  har- 
mony on  die  part  of  the  local  councils.  Fur- 
thermore,  this   political   compatibility   is   ac- 
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companied  by  a  growing  population  and  sig- 
nificant industrial  development,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  balance  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial assessment.  Indeed,  from  the  information 
so  far  available,  a  regional  government  based 
on  the  united  counties  could  be  a  model  for 
regional  development  in  Ontario. 

I  have  always  been  mindful  of  this  close- 
knit  background  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land counties  and  I  did  recently  suggest  that 
regional  government  could  be  a  reality  in 
that  area  in  four  to  five  years.  I  suggested  this 
because  I  believe  the  sensible  approach  would 
be  to  use  the  present  regional  governments  as 
pilot  projects,  study  their  pitfalls  and  limita- 
tions and  make  certain  that  they  will  be 
absent  from  future  similar  systems. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  I  am  not  one  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  as  long  as  it  is  accom- 
plished in  a  responsible  manner,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  calling  for  in  this  case.  When  it 
does  come  time  to  establish  regional  gov- 
ernment involving  the  united  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  let  it  not  be 
by  imposition  but  instead  through  dialogue, 
and,  most  importantly,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  loath  not  to  comment  on  the  address 
made  previously  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers).  I  want  to  say  there 
is  obviously  going  to  be  a  leadership  con- 
vention, and  shortly,  in  the  government  party. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  that  not  withstanding 
that  address,  I  still  think  that  he  is  first. 
It  is  nip  and  tuck  between  him  and  the 
member  for  Durham,  but  he  still  has  got  an 
edge.  I  think  he  is  just  a  shade  over  him. 
I  think  the  member  for  Durham  is  bucking 
for  the  job  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  MacNaughton ) ,  be- 
cause they  both  subscribe  to  that  general  phi- 
losophy: Never  use  one  word  where  fifty  will 
do.  ]  think  he  will  get  that  job  too,  really. 

But  I  will  say  there  was  one  axiom  that  he 
gave  with  which  we  all  agree,  when  he  said 
he  "never  says  anything  in  this  House";  and 
he  continued  that  situation  today. 

I  was  glad  at  one  stage;  I  thought  he  was 
coming  out  in  favour  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  there  was  sufficient- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  I  see  the  Treasurer  is 
back  now.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  friend  the 


Treasurer  back  in  the  Legislature  because  I 
want  to  talk  about  inflation,  really— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Well,  let  us  start. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  —and  it  is  a  significant 
aspect  of  people's  concern  and  their  lives,  and 
certainly  must  be  a  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): He  has  broad  shoulders! 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  He  has  broad  shoulders; 
he  has  a  broad  head!  I  think  he  is  broad  all 
the  way  down. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  you:  I  thought 
for  a  time  that  the  member  for  Durham  was 
actually  bucking  for  some  type  of  pay  in- 
crease, but  I  checked  my  schedule.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  know  this.  You  see,  when 
one  speaks  on  inflation  after  just  having 
received  a  raise,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
a  hollow  quahty  in  the  argument,  and  we  as 
a  party  subscribe  to  the  need  for  elevation 
in  the  salaries  and  remunerations  of  the 
members. 

We  did  not  realize  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  of  the  67  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment party  in  this  province— I  exclude  you 
purposely,  sir,  because  of  the  objectivity  of 
your  office— five  of  them,  count  them,  five  do 
not  get  extra  pay.  Five. 

And  let  me  say  this,  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted in  the  context  of  what  I  am  saying: 
They  are  trying  to  fool  us.  There  is  no  such 
person  as  Jules  Morin.  I  know  there  is  not. 
They  try  to  fool  us  and  tell  us  that  there 
really  is  a  Jules  Morin. 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  Try  to 
keep  with  the  witty  part  of  the  remarks. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  I  invite  them  to  produce 
Jules  Morin.  There  is  no  Jules  Morin.  There 
is  a  man  in  Ottawa  who  gets  $3,500,  and 
who  is  named  Jules  Morin;  and  there  is  a 
member  of  the  regional  government  in  Ottawa 
who  gets  $4,000,  who  is  named  Jules  Morin; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  really  is  a 
Jules  Morin— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  One  wants,  during  the 
course  of  the  Budget  Debate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  really  attempt  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution; but  it  is  very  difficult.  I  want 
to  say,  if  I  might,  that  I  intend  to  restrict 
myself  now.  I  would  hope  to  continue  in  a 
serious  vein  for  about  eight  minutes  and  what 
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I  want  to  talk  about  is  inflation,  because  I 
really  feel  that  is  something  that  is  hitting 
everyone  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  at  least  those  people  who  can 
least  afford  the  impact  of  it,  and  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  whom  we 
have  a  direct  responsibility.  As  I  said,  as 
someone  less  than  versed  in  economics  of 
government  I  cannot  help  but  record— and  I 
want  to  put  it  into  the  records  of  this  Legis- 
lature—the elevation  of  profits  available  to 
the  chartered  banks  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Now,  let  us  just  say  that  this  a  federal 
responsibility.  I  invite  your  consideration  of 
this,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  for  the  year  1968-69- 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Why  does  the  member  not  tell 
Benson? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Never  mind  "tell  Benson". 
I  want  to  tell  "McKeough"  and  I  want  to 
tell  "MacNaughton",  and  I  want  to  tell 
"Robarts"!  I  do  not  give  one  tittle  for  Benson. 
We  have  a  provincial  responsibility  in  this 
field  so  let  us  get  down  to  that  provincial 
responsibility. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada—their percentage  1968-69  increase  was 
41.9  per  cent;  the  Bank  of  Commerce— 29.1; 
the  Bank  of  Montreal— 27.5;  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia— 31.3;  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank— 
13.1;  and  the  Provincial  Bank— 32.0  per  cent. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  this  respect 
is  that  certainly  the  chartered  banks  and  the 
maximizing  of  their  interest  potential  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government,  but 
one  would  hope  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown— those  people  who  vest  themselves, 
such  as  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  with 
the  responsibility  for  Her  Majesty's  portfolio 
in  this  province— would  recognize  the  provin- 
cial responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  field. 

Let  me  also  translate  something  to  you 
that  is  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  let  me  point  out  this  to  you 
from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics:  the 
total  assets  of  trust  companies  in  this  prov- 
ince from  1966  were  $4.1  billion  to  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  we 
can  catalogue  and  litanize  the  rest  of  the 
advancement.  I  have  said  before  in  this  House, 
the  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Corporation, 
their  profit  picture  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
elevated  24  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  the  unmitigated  gall— and  worse 
than  that— they  have  the  legislative  right 
given  to  them  by  this  province,  to  charge  11 


per  cent  and  12  per  cent  on  first  mortgages 
on  what  is,  in  effect,  guaranteed  securities. 

What  is  happening  today  to  the  young 
couples  in  this  province?  Let  us  just  talk  for 
a  moment  about  the  Utopia  of  housing.  The 
member  for  Durham  has  left.  Let  him  have 
young  couples  come  to  you  and  say:  "We 
have  saved  $5,000,  it  has  taken  us  six  years 
to  do  it,  because  we  want  to  buy  a  house." 
And  let  them  look  at  the  housing  market. 

Houses  that  cost  $21,000  when  we  started 
in  this  House  two  years  ago  in  the  city  of 
Samia  now  cost  $28,000,  and  the  $5,000  down 
payment  is  no  longer  adequate.  Aside  from 
that,  and  the  most  iniquitous  aspect  of  it  is, 
that  young  couple  have  to  pledge  the  rest 
of  their  married  life  to  pay  that  house  off— 
at  those  usurious  rates  of  interest.  And  do 
not  let  any  of  these  so-called  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  like  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
say:  "Tell  Benson  about  it"— because  it  is  a 
responsibility  other  than  Benson's.  You  can 
see  the  problem  that  takes  place  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  government  likes  to  aggrandize  itself 
because  it  has  a  fairly  level-headed  Premier 
(Mr.  Robarts)  who  stands  so  far  above  the 
remainder  of  his  Cabinet  it  is  like  Etna  to  a 
hill. 

We  must  credit  him  with  this.  He  showed 
a  great  concern  for  an  adequate  dialogue 
amongst  the  provinces  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  look  at  the  Constitution  of  this 
country;  he  recognized  the  responsibility  we, 
as  a  province,  have  to  be  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  I  want  to  credit  him  with  that. 
From  that  time,  however,  five  years  ago, 
when  he  initiated  this,  he  has  done  nothing 
but  go  downhill.  Because  the  greatest  weak- 
ness, I  suggest  to  you,  and  most  sincerely 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  lack  of  initiative  that  the 
Premier  of  Ontario  has  taken  in  the  field  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  along  with  the  Treasurer, 
on  constitutional  reform. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Just  take  a 
look  at  the  agenda  that  took  place  at  the  last 
conference.  The  agenda— division  of  power. 
Now  here  is  the  top  item  "Income  Security 
and  Social  Service",  and  then  we  are  sub- 
jected to  a  dialogue,  an  ethereal  dialogue,  for 
two  days  on  the  division  of  social  security 
responsibilities  in  this  province. 

And  I  say  that  this  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant subject.  That,  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
flationary tendencies  of  our  economy  are 
robbing  the  people  of  initiative,  are  thrusting 
them  towards  socialism— and  make  no  mis- 
take about  that,  thrusting  them  to  socialism— 
surely  to  goodness  we  can  look  to  the  Premier 
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of  Ontario,  and  his  Treasurer,  and  the  rest 
of  his  Cabinet  to  show  some  concern  in  this 
field. 

Surely  to  goodness  you  do  not  have  to 
have  the  western  Premiers  get  up  and  say: 
"Why  do  we  have  to  talk  about  these  nebu- 
lous things?"  Can  we  not  talk  about  the 
people's  problems?  What  is  wrong  with  thit? 
Why  do  we  have  to  look  to  the  west?  Why 
does  the  question  of  inflation  have  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  Premier  of  Alberta?  Surely 
to  goodness  the  Premier  of  Ontario  who  must 
stand  head  and  shoulders,  as  this  province 
does  in  the  community  of  our  nation,  must 
initiate  some  degree  of  sensitivity  and  sensi- 
bility in  this  respect.  That  concerns  me  more 
than  anything  else  right  now. 

You  know,  the  tragic  part  of  this  exercise 
in  irrelevancy  that  goes  on  in  this  Chamber 
so  many  times,  is  that  we  are  almost  frothing 
at  the  mouth  over  dogs  and  cats  while  people 
go  hungry.  That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
People  do  go  hungry,  and  that  government 
over  there  was  more  concerned  with  protec- 
tion to  animals  than  it  has  been  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  their  people  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  are  prepared  to  let  their  financial 
institutions  bleed  the  average  citizen  in  this 
province,  because  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  You  just  have  to 
look  at  the  profit  pictures,  and  I  was  going 
to  go  on  at  length  to  talk  about  the  fallacious 
reasoning- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Let  me  say  this.  You  know 
I  did  not  want  to  turn  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Afi^airs,  but  if  he  keeps  that  up  I 
am  going  to  change  my  mind,  and  I  am  going 
to  speak  for  another  half  hour  on  that  "boy 
wonder",  the  large  mouth  from  Chatham,  the 
one  who  produces  nothing  except  adminis- 
trative confusion. 

The  only  department  worse  than  his  is  The 
Department  of  Transport.  It  is  the  only  de- 
partment, as  far  as  administrative  confusion, 
that  is  worse  than  his.  But  if  the  Minister 
wants  to  have  a  little  dialogue  some  time,  I 
will  go  to  Chatham  and  we  will  advertise 
that  "Bullbrook"  and  "McKeough"  are  going 
to  have  a  debate  in  Chatham,  any  time  he 
wants. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  in 
here  sometimes  and  I  worry  about  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  I  worry  about 
getting  into  a  bit  of  a  debate  with  him.  He 
is  a  wily  fellow.  But  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal AflFairs— any  time! 

Just  for  a  moment,  before  I  complete  my 


remarks— education  brings  this  to  mind— you 
have  got  to  really  have  concern  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  department,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
the  expenditures  are  so  large,  so  large,  so 
monumental,  that  nobody  knows  where  the 
money  is  going.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  I 
said,  in  the  committee  on  the  estimates  of 
that  department,  I  was  convinced  of  it. 

When  you  get  into  an  expenditure  of  $60 
million  for  a  building  to  house  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Studies  on  Education— necessary, 
but  esoteric— when  you  are  prepared  to  spend 
$60  million  of  the  public  funds  in  that  respect, 
it  does  cause  you  some  concern.  When  you 
look  at  the  programmes  available  through  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  when 
you  see  the  monumental  examples  of  Parkin- 
son's disease  descending  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, when  you  see  academics  who  have 
transferred  to  administrative  responsibility  and 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  then  you 
wonder. 

We  need  this.  I  put  this  to  the  government 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  conscience, 
they  should  do  this— they  should  establish  a 
select  committee  of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  let 
us  digest  this  question  of  the  separate  school 
issue.  Let  us  get  that  over  with.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  it  but  let  us  get  it  over. 
Let  us  have  our  dialogue,  let  us  go  to  the 
people  afterwards.  As  I  said  before,  let  us 
not  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  thirties 
and  twenties  in  that  respect.  But,  more  so, 
let  us  have  a  select  committee  on  education 
so  that  we  in  this  House  can  fulfil  what  is 
truly  our  responsibility  to  the  people.  That  is, 
so  we  can  go  back  to  our  ridings  and  say: 
"I  recognize,  my  constituents,  that  we  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  have 
made  a  conscientious  evaluation  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  your  best  interests,  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  future  generation,  that  we 
spend  this  money." 

But  nobody,  including  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, can  truthfully  go  back  and  say  that; 
because  we  do  not  know  where  the  money 
is  going.  And  I  hope  the  government  might 
well  consider  this,  because  we  are  spending 
so  much. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  this,  sir,  I  hope 
that  I  conveyed  to  you  a  sincere  concern  in 
connection  with  where  our  economy  is  going 
in  our  nation.  I  want  to  convey  to  you  also, 
sir,  that  I  think  the  provincial  government 
can  create  a  tremendous  impact,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  because  of  his 
very  presence,  because  of  the  prestige  of  his 
oifice,   because   of   his   very  knowledge,   can 
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really  create  an  atmosphere  that  exudes  the 
concern  we  have  for  the  people  in  this  respect, 
because  there  is  so  much  available,  there  are 
so  many  fields  available  to  us  in  Ontario. 

Indulge  me  for  just  one  more  moment. 

Concerning  the  field  of  labour  relations,  by 
way  of  example.  In  the  construction  industry, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  we  are  in  extreme 
diflSculty  now,  extreme  diflBculty,  because  of 
the  lack  of  accreditation  of  employers'  groups, 
because  every  time  we  get  into  a  strike  in  the 
construction  industry  now  it  has  unreasonable 
inflationary  tendencies  that  can  be  aborted  as 
a  result  of,  or  by  way  of,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining method.  No  government  wants  to 
interfere  with  true  reciprocal  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  that  does  not  take  place  in  con- 
struction strikes  any  more.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  knows  this;  the  Ontario  Construction 
Association  has  said  this;  the  Goldenberg  Cen- 
tennial report  has  said  this. 

Move  in  this  respect!  These  are  the  ways 
you  can  assist  the  people,  these  are  the  ways 
you  can  help  so  that  a  man  and  a  woman  with 
six  children  are  not  looking  at  each  other  each 
night  and  shaking  their  heads  and  saying, 
"What  is  happening  to  us?"  This  is  the  con- 
cern that  we  really  want  to  express  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  Surely  we  are  humorous 
at  times,  but  this  really  is  not  a  matter  of 
humor. 

We  exhort  you!  Let  us  look  where  we  are 
going. 

Lead  us  as  a  nation,  if  you  have  to;  but, 
for  God's  sake,  lead  us  as  a  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  the 
debate  on  education,  rather  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  another  subject  which  has  been  one 
close  to  my  heart  over  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Kerr),  un- 
fortunately, now  rise  to  leave,  I  was  going  to 
say  I  was  so  happy  to  see  him  in  his  seat, 
because  he  would  not  have  to  read  Hansard 
in  order  to  find  out  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
know  in  these  last  moments  of  the  Legislature, 
while  we  all  sit,  one  might  say,  in  the  festive 
euphoria,  it  is  hard  to  talk  about  water  pollu- 
tion, but  I  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  for 
two  or  three  reasons. 

First,  because  I  think  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing theme  throughout  this  entire  Legis- 
lature. If  this  Legislature  is  to  be  character- 
ized by  anything,  perhaps  it  will  be  charac- 
terized as  the  cat  and  dog  session.  But  it 
might  also  be  called,  I  think,  the  pollution 


session;  because  I  think  for  the  first  time, 
pollution  and  all  of  its  various  facets  came  to 
the  surface  in  a  way  which  has  not  happened 
before. 

The  second  reason  I  do  so  is  because  I  am 
hopeful  that  something  will  emerge  from 
Ontario,  at  the  federal-provincial  conferences 
which  are  to  come  in  the  ensuing  months, 
that  will  provide  a  new  lease  on  life  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  degree  of 
pollution,  water  pollution  particularly,  and 
also  air  pollution,  as  an  element  of  this  serious 
problem. 

And  finally,  because  it  is  such  an  important 
problem  that  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  really  significant  about  water  pollu- 
tion, particularly  before  next  spring,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  start  laying  the  plans  now  in 
the  two  months  we  have  left  between  now 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  I  hope 
the  Minister  and  the  OWRC  and  all  the  other 
facets  of  pollution  control  that  he  has  at  his 
fingertips  may  very  well  be  hauled  together, 
reorganized,  and  we  might  very  well  beg.n  to 
do  something  quite  unique  in  this  province 
of  Ontario. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  make  no  apologies  for  spend- 
ing a  few  moments  in  these  last  hours  talking 
about  this  question. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  was  organized  in  1956 
for  a  very  real  reason,  which  certainly  was  not 
only  to  organize  the  resources  of  the  province 
and  to  bring  municipalities  along  to  recognize 
the  problems  they  had  at  the  local  level,  but 
I  often  think  it  was  there  to  educate  the  citi- 
zens of  Ontario.  Unfortunately,  I  think  some 
citizens  at  least  have  now  outrun  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission;  and  the  delay 
which  results  in  the  frustration  experienced  by 
anyone  who  is  dealing  with  that  organization 
has  become  almost  monumental. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  realizes  that  pollu- 
tion is  not  something  which  simply  adds  up, 
it  multiplies.  It  reaches  a  certain  point  where 
there  is  no  turning  back.  You  just  simply  can- 
not revive  a  river,  you  cannot  revive  a  lake; 
you  may  very  well  find  you  have  a  situation 
on  your  hands  which  will  be  a  problem  for 
all  of  the  members  in  that  government,  not 
just  the  Minister  who  is  concerned  with  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission. 

I  think  a  professor  at  the  university  with 
which  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  some  rela- 
tionship, put  it  rather  well.  We  may  very  well 
have  tourist  areas  within  ten  years  where  the 
cottages  will  be  boarded  up  and  the  cottagers 
will  be  fleeing  the  stench  of  the  rivers  and 
the  lakes  which  now  we  enjoy.  TJie  Min'ster 
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may  think  that  a  kind  of  alarmist  statement  of 
the  type  which  appears  from  time  to  time 
from  various  groups  in  this  province.  Well,  I 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  a  man  as  eminent 
as  Monaghan,  the  special  advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  made  this  point, 
has  said  this  very  thing:  that  unless  we  do 
something  unique  by  1980  it  will  be  too  late. 
We  will  have  polluted  our  society,  we  will 
have  created  an  envirormient  in  which  we 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  live  and  grow  and 
prosper. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  things  about  what 
has  happened  in  this  particular  area.  I  want 
to  deal  with  it  not  so  much  from  the  area  of 
industrial  pollution,  though  I  think  the  Min- 
ister is  concerned  about  this.  I  think  he  has 
moved  in  on  this  area,  but  I  think  he  is  still 
using  the  velvet  glove  approach.  And  I  think 
very  soon  he  may  have  to  use  the  iron  fist 
approach.  But,  nonetheless,  I  think  we  have 
taken  some  strides  in  this  area.  I  think  so  far 
as  the  forcing  of  boats  to  look  after  pollu- 
tion is  concerned,  I  think  we  have  made 
some  degree  of  progress  here,  although  in  the 
first  year  there  were  some  real  disappoint- 
ments and  some  very  real  confusion,  but  I 
would  hope  that  by  next  spring  this  would 
be  sorted  out.  We  are  out  of  the  woods  in 
this  particular  area.  I  would  think  that  in 
some  ways  we  have  done  a  lot  in  helping 
municipalities. 

I  think  the  recent  statement  the  Minister 
made  in  the  House,  regarding  assisting  small 
municipalities  to  develop  their  own  sewage 
systems  and  giving  more  generous  treatment 
by  the  province,  will  help.  But  what  I  am 
concerned  about  is  the  problem  which  exists 
when  you  are  dealing  with  individual  people 
who  have  homes  or  cottages  in  an  area  and 
who  simply  cannot  cope  with  the  kind  of 
problems  which  water  pollution  presents.  As 
I  say,  it  comes  down  to  the  whole  question  of 
what  we  are  all  about.  The  Minister  puts  out 
this  little  pamphlet  from  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  on  what  the  citizen 
can  do  about  water  pollution  and  in  that  it 
states: 

To  argue  that  politicians  should  act  with 
resolution,  or  that  the  law  should  have 
teeth  in  it,  or  that  existing  regulations 
should  be  enforced  is  to  avoid  the  critical 
point  of  the  pollution  question.  Political 
policies  reflect,  and  should  reflect,  public 
opinion. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  this  after- 
noon is  that  public  opinion  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  ready  now  for  a  war  on  pollution 
at  an  escalation  which   I   do   not  think   this 


government  has  yet  conceived  of.  All  we  ask 
the  Minister  to  do  is  to  take  action  and  do 
it  now.  I  have  already  read  a  little  bit  of  this 
legislation. 

Another  reason  for  bringing  this  up  this 
afternoon  is  because  we  had  so  little  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  this  question  under  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  which  were  brought 
down  in  such  a  hurry  in  a  very  few  minutes 
in  the  time  we  had  left  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

I  want  to  say  that  anyone  who  reads  this 
legislation,  as  I  have  done,  comes  away  feel- 
ing that  we  have  all  the  power  which  could 
possibly  be  desired.  It  states  categorically  that 
no  one  in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  the 
right  to  pollute  any  waterway  for  any 
reason.  The  law  is  there  and  one  only  has  to 
read  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Where  any  per- 
son is  discharging  or  depositing  or  causing  or 
pennitting  the  discharge  or  deposit  of  any 
material  of  any  kind  into  or  near  any  well, 
lake,  river,  pond,  spring,  stream,  reservoir 
or  other  body  of  water  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission— and  the  commission  does  not 
even  have  to  recognize  that  other  opinions 
might  have  some  relevance  in  its  opinion- 
then  they  can  go  ahead  and  carry  out  in 
conjunction  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of 
water.  It  deals  with  every  municipality  or 
person  that  discharges  or  deposits  or  causes 
or  permits  the  discharge  or  deposit  of  any 
material  of  any  kind.  It  goes  on  to  say  they 
can  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  nat  more  than 
$1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  to  both. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  ever 
been  in  prison  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
polluting.  I  wonder  how  many  have.  Some 
time,  I  think,  the  Minister  might  well 
look  over  the  records.  I  doubt  whether  a 
single  person  has  ever  been  put  in  jail  in 
this  province  for  pollution— and  why  not?  Why 
not?  Consider  a  case  where  you  have  an 
individual  who  through  his  perversity,  not 
through  his  ignorance,  but  though  sheer  per- 
versity, decides  that  he  is  going  to  destroy  the 
environment  not  only  of  himself  and  his  own 
children,  but  of  those  around  him.  Why 
should  he  not  be  put  in  jail?  We  put  people 
in  jail  for  far  less  in  other  areas. 

In  section  28,  the  commission  may  define 
an  area  that  includes  a  source  of  public 
water  supply.  No  person  shall  swim  or  bathe 
within  such  a  defined  area.  No  material  of 
any  kind  that  may  impair  the  quality  of 
water  therein  shall  be  placed,  deposited,  dis- 
charged or  allowed  to  remain.  And  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  every  person  who  places  deposits. 
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discharges  or  allows  to  remain  within  an 
area  defined  in  clause  (b)  of  subsection  1, 
any  material  of  any  land  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Give  me 
a  clearer  piece  of  legislation.  Or  may  I  sug- 
gest that  what  we  have  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  now  is  a  situation  not  unlike  our 
putting  up  50-mile-an-hour  signs  on  the  high- 
way but  never  bothering  to  enforce  them. 
That  is  we  never  really  bring  anybody  into 
court  to  determine  that  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  good,  establish  that  people 
shall  drive  at  a  certain  speed.  If  we  made 
laws  that  people  should  not  drive  while  they 
have  been  drinking,  or  any  other  kind  of 
unacceptable  conduct,  what  would  it  be  worth 
if  we  had  no  police  force  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  this  was  enforced? 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  it  is  in  the 
worst  interest  of  the  province  to  have  any  law 
in  the  books  which  is  not  being  enforced. 

Now  I  know  the  Minister's  answer  to  this; 
I  think  I  might  characterize  it,  and  I  hope 
he  will  interrupt  me  if  I  am  being  unfair. 

I  think  he  is  saying  that  what  we  have  to 
do  is  educate  the  people  of  Ontario  to  recog- 
nize that  pollution  is  a  danger.  But  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money 
and  the  resources  of  the  province,  hauling 
countless  people  through  the  courts.  But  we 
hope  that,  by  a  continuous  process  of  edu- 
cation, we  will  indeed  be  able  to  bring 
people  to  recognize  the  importance  of  their 
environment. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  this  is  an 
acceptable  concept— except  I  think  we  are  too 
close  to  the  danger  point  in  too  many  areas. 
I  think  we  have  to  take  off  the  velvet  glove. 
I  think  that  it  is  time  now  to  recognize  that 
the  fist  has  some  relevance. 

Now  I  mention  this  as  an  example,  and 
only  as  an  example,  because  I  am  thinking 
this  on  a  provincial  basis.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  to  the  Minister,  this  report  on 
Stoney  Lake  and  Clear  Lake  is  a  very  helpful 
report.  It  came  from  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that 
the  time  that  this  took  to  produce  was  a 
degree  of  real  concern  to  the  area  which  I 
am  referring  to. 

I  suggest  that  this  area  is  one  of  many 
across  the  province  which  is  affected  by  this 
problem.  And  that  this  area  might  very  well 
be  a  pilot  project,  so  far  as  the  Minister  is 
concerned,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
two  areas  which  have  been  specifically  identi- 


fied as  tourist  areas  and  specifically  identified 
to  be  shown  as  a  pollution  danger. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  what  has 
happened  here  should  not  be  the  case  in 
other  areas,  as  they  seek  to  deal  with  their 
problems  too.  As  early  as  May  27,  16  cases 
of  pollution  were  brought  to  the  Minister's 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  to  the  local  public  health 
unit  in  the  most  direct  and  clear  manner 
possible.  I  will  just  read  one  or  two  of  these 
to  him. 

Case  2:  A  septic  tank  with  a  base  plug 
removed  was  found  to  be  36  feet  from  the 
lake.  The  solids  from  the  affluent  were 
still  at  the  base  of  the  tank.  The  tank  sits 
on  bed  rock  which  slopes  into  the  lake. 
As  well,  a  non-vault  privy  was  found  30 
feet  from  the  lake.  Lake  water  saturated 
land  in  effect  shortened  to  this  distance. 

Case  3:  There  are  two  septic  tanks 
which  drained  into  a  swampy  area  which 
itself  drained  into  Stoney  Lake.  Tanks  and 
new  artificial  steel  pipe  were  under  a  pile 
of  brush  in  the  swamp  that  is  below  the 
water  level. 

And  it  goes  on  to  point  out  several  others— 
and  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  all,  realizing 
the  time  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  here 
this  afternoon.  But  as  early  as  April  14,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  is  responsible  for  making 
this  report,  met  with  an  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  official  and  showed  him 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Indeed  one 
case  was  dealt  with,  and  this  is  the  thing 
which  bothers  people  in  this  area.  Why  do 
we  move  in  on  one  person  and  not  on  an- 
other? Why  do  we  lower  the  boom  on  one 
individual,  but  we  allow  many  many  other 
cases  in  the  same  area  to  carry  on?  One 
could  read  further  discussions  of  this  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  which  show  that  none  of  these 
cases  were  dealt  with  throughout  the  summer, 
except  that  one  single  case. 

On  May  27  the  public  health  unit  in  the 
area  was  informed.  In  June,  we  made  our 
request  for  an  open  study,  and  the  Minister 
has  already  moved,  I  think,  in  this  area 
towards  securing  an  open  study  of  this 
problem. 

But,  the  thmg  which  bothers  me,  and  I 
think  it  bothers  a  great  many  other  people, 
is  why  did  it  take  so  long.  On  August  1, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  with  Ontario  Water  Resources 
officials  visited  Stoney  Lake.  They  did  the 
work  on  that  lake.  They  took  the  samples  and 
yet  it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
that  we  had  the  report  on  this.  I  think  that, 
at  that  time  in  August,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
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there  were  five  areas  which  were  unaccept- 
able—where the  counts  were  far  too  high 
for  public  bathing.  And  yet  well  after  the 
tourist  season,  the  report  comes  out. 

No  action  was  taken  to  make  people  realize 
the  seriousness  of  what  was  going  on  at  that 
time.  Now,  the  Minister,  in  his  reply  to  me 
a  few  weeks  ago,  said  that  a  second  series 
of  tests  were  taken,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two.  But 
I  suggested  to  the  Minister  that  the  second 
ones  were  taken  on  September  11,  when 
there  were  practically  no  people  on  the  lake, 
when  the  situation  was  so  completely  diverse, 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  comparative 
value  in  the  two  sets  of  tests  whatsoever. 

I  want  to  make  the  Minister  aware  of  this 
long,  continuous  feeling  on  the  part  of  people 
in  the  Peterborough  area,  that  you  have  to 
press,  to  push,  you  have  to  pressure,  you 
have  to  question  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  before  you  get  a  report  which 
will  really  do  something.  And  indeed,  as  one 
goes  on,  when  an  individual  does  try  to  take 
part  in  this  activity,  he  finds  he  cannot  do 
anything.  For  example,  Mr.  Stevenson  him- 
self tried  to  become  an  agent  of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission.  He  ofiEered 
himself,  and  all  his  time  and  effort,  to  be- 
come an  agent.  Well,  he  was  refused  and  I 
know  there  are  reasons  for  that.  But  none- 
theless this  is  what  happens  when  a  public 
individual  tries  to  play  the  role  of  an  assis- 
tant to  the  government  of  Ontario  in  this 
area  of  pollution.  He  offered  himself  to  The 
Department  of  Health.  He  did  not  even 
receive  a  reply  on  that  particular  case.  But, 
the  point  is,  he  had  very  good  references 
from  the  local  medical  officer  of  health. 
Nothing  happened. 

The  other  area  that  was  being  dealt  with 
was  the  area  of  Lake  Katchiwano  and  here  I, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  people,  stand 
boggled  by  what  has  gone  on  in  this  area. 

Yesterday,  before  the  courts  in  Peter- 
borough, Mr.  Stevenson  laid  a  charge  against 
the  Lakefield  College  School  for  polluting 
Lake  Katchiwano.  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
officials  of  this  school  state  that  they  have 
been  carrying  on  their  activities  over  the  last 
number  of  years  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission!  And  yet  there  were 
things  that  they  could  have  done.  The  Min- 
ister is  shaking  his  head,  and  I  want  to 
be  fair.  But  that  is  the  case,  and  I  want  it 
to  be  on  the  record  this  afternoon  that  I  have 
stated  that  particular  case. 


But  nonetheless,  let  us  put  it  this  way,  once 
again  I  can  take  another  tack.  As  early  as 
July  25,  the  Minister  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stevenson  asking  him  to  bring  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  a  breach  of  article  27, 
one  section  of  The  OWRC  Act.  He  went  on 
to  state  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  school 
discharges  its  effluents  at  two  points  of  Lake 
Katchiwano. 

And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  this,  in  terms  of  the  total  situation  in  the 
whole  Trent  River  system.  We  had  no  report 
on  this,  yet  that  material  was  there.  We  had 
the  strangest  things  happening.  For  example, 
we  have  copies  of  tests  that  were  lost  by  the 
OWRC  which  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to 
find  here.  We  have  statements  that  the  docu- 
ments were  received  at  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission.  But  I  want  to  stress 
the  delay  in  the  report,  the  delaying  of  any 
action.  At  this  point  in  time  I  am  not  going 
into  the  description  of  the  situation,  which 
the  Minister  surely  well  knows.  But  what  is 
an  individual  citizen  to  do  when  he  sees  this 
kind  of  thing  happening? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources    Management):    Stop   polluting! 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  hope  the  Hansard  record 
picks  up  the  Minister's  comment  on  that 
point  in  time:  "Stop  polluting."  Because  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  what  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  I  had  to  go  through  in  order  to  act  the 
part  of  the  citizen  in  the  public  interest. 
When  the  Minister's  report  came  out  on 
Stoney  Lake,  everything  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  been  saying  was  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission.  Everything,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him  since? 

As  the  Minister  well  knows,  we  asked  if  we 
could  be  given  legal  assistance.  And  he  said, 
"Go  to  the  Crown  attorney  in  Peterborough, 
and  the  Crown  will  lay  the  charge." 

He  went  to  the  Crown  attorney,  and  the 
Crown  attorney  was  quite  confused  by  all 
this,  and  he  phoned  the  Attorney  General's 
(Mr.  Wishart's)  office.  And  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  said:  "Well,  we  cannot.  All  we 
can  do  is  simply  offer  him  the  charge.  What 
he  must  do  is  make  the  charge  himself,  and 
then,  if  we  think  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Crown  will  take  over." 

Well,  we  are  still  waiting  to  find  out  how 
the  Crown  is  going  to  take  over  in  this  par- 
ticular situation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Minister,  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  has  to  take  the  action  himself, 
he  puts  himself  in  jeopardy.  It  is  as  though 
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the  individual  citizen  out  on  Highway  401, 
who  found  someone  driving  at  90  miles  per 
hour,  went  to  the  trouble,  you  might  say,  of 
driving  95  miles  an  hour,  to  apprehend  the 
person  as  a  private  citizen,  and  then  had  to 
take  the  person  to  court. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  his  oflSce,  and  of  his  depart- 
ment, to  take  action  in  a  situation  like  this. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Minister  would  like  to 
interject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  to  which  the  hon.  member  refers 
has  a  particular  interest  in  this  school.  I 
would  say  almost  an  unnatural  interest  in  this 
particular  school.  Now  there  are  all  kinds 
of  sources  of  pollution  on  Stoney  Lake  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  them. 
And  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  knows  that 
when  the  Lakefield  sewage  treatment  plant 
is  completed,  that  the  school  will  be  connect- 
ing to  that  plant.  In  the  meantime  certain 
corrective  measures  are  being  taken  by  the 
school. 

Mr.  Pitman:  By  whom? 

Hon,  Mr.  Kerr:  By  the  school! 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  under  the  Minister's 
direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Under  our  direction. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Why  is  it  taking  so  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  hon.  member  keeps  re- 
ferring to  that  report.  Really,  the  issuing  or 
publication  or  distribution  of  a  report  is  not 
the  important  thing.  The  fact  is  that  OWRC, 
as  a  result  of  a  study,  knows  the  information, 
and  it  has  the  facts  that  it  attempted  to  ac- 
quire through  a  study.  Now  the  actual  print- 
ing and  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
report  is  not  important. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Nothing  happened  until  that 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No.  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
formation it  had,  which  was  subsequently 
compiled  or  included  in  the  report,  took 
certain  corrective  measures  and  steps  regard- 
ing all  of  Stoney  Lake. 

Mr.  Pitman:  What  have  you  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
mentioned  one  prosecution.  Now  this  was  a 
result  of  information  compiled  this  summer. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Back  in  May,  Mr.  Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  All  right.  Well,  tell  us  about 
the  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
debate  with  the  hon.  member,  but  I  do  want 
to  get  back  to  the  particular  point  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  regarding  this  school.  All  I  am 
saying  is  tliat  the  school  is  taking  corrective 
measures.  I  think  that  the  hon.  member  will 
realize  that  for  the  school,  for  example,  to 
install  a  complete  new  septic  system  would 
cost  maybe  $200,000  or  $300,000.  The  cost  is 
almost  prohibitive.  By  the  fact  that  the  muni- 
cipality will  be  providing  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  it  is  natural  that  the  school  will  be 
able  to  connect  to  these  facilities. 

In  the  meantime,  corrective  measures  are 
being  taken.  I  will  admit  at  this  point  that 
they  are  not  adequate,  but  we  are  continuing 
to  deal  with  the  faculty  of  that  school  to 
improve  their  treatment  of  the  waste  disposal 
method.  And  I  am  hoping  to  improve  that. 

Now  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  hon.  mem- 
ber refers  has  every  right  under  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act  to  lay  a 
charge.  I  do  not  know  if  the  laying  of  a 
charge  or  even  a  conviction  will  help  this 
particular  situation,  because  I  think  the  school 
is  sincere  in  wanting  to  clean  up  the  treat- 
ment of  its  waste. 

It  does  not  particularly  enjoy  the  publicity 
it  is  getting  from  all  this,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  everything  will  be  done  by 
that  commission  to  correct  that  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Minister  objects  to  this  point,  because  this  is 
the  very  thing  I  am  trying  to  say,  that  the 
situation  has  been  true  for  years.  I  quite 
realize  the  problem  that  the  school  has.  I 
quite  realize  that  they  are  awaiting  the  Lake- 
field's  sewage  plant.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
problem  has  existed  for  years,  there  were 
measures  that  could  have  been  taken,  there 
are  measures  which  the  OWRC  is  taking  now. 
Now  at  this  point  in  time  these  measures 
would  not  have  been  taken  at  all  if  there  had 
not  been  this  kind  of  publicity  which  the 
school,  the  Minister,  the  OWRC  and  every- 
body else  find  very  embarrassing.  And  that  is 
the  point. 

Why  is  it  that  the  OWRC  has  so  much 
advice  to  give  now  and  had  done  nothing  for 
the  last  number  of  years,  while  that  situation 
already  existed,  with  raw  sewage  going  into 
the  lake,  drinking  water  being  pulled  out  of 
the  lake  almost  at  the  point  where  the  sewage 
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was   entering?   Yet   the   OWRC   did   nothing 
about  this.  As  I  say,  not  until— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Does  the  member  not  think 
there  is  some  responsibiHty,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  people  in  his  constituency,  on  the  munic- 
ipal officials  in  his  riding?  Does  he  not  think 
they  have  some  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  a  source  within  their  municipality  is 
dumping  raw  sewage  into  a  lake?  Is  respon- 
sibility always  to  be  dumped  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  OWRC? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  going  to  come  to  that 
very  point,  because  this  is  the  very  hang-up 
we  finally  get  into  as  to  whose  responsibility 
it  is.  Certainly  the  local  municipality  has  not 
one  tenth  of  the  resources  which  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  has.  They  do 
not  have  the  time  to  tramp  around  and  find 
out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  is  just  dealing  with 
septic  systems. 

Mr.  Pitman:  What  the  Minister  is  saying 
now  is  that  the  OWRC  did  not  have  respon- 
sibility for  pollution— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  no,  no! 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  the  legislation  of  this  prov- 
ince the  OWRC  has  primary  responsibility. 
I  know  this  is  one  of  the  problems  we  face 
and,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  take  any 
more  time.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will  not 
want  to  take  any  more  time  at  this  point,  but 
I  think  it  is  resolved  very  well  within  his 
'own  report. 

What  were  the  recommendations  of  this 
report?  One:  adequate  waste  disposal  facility 
should  be  provided  and  employed  at  all 
premises  near  the  lakeshore,  on  the  islands 
of  Stoney  Lake  and  Clear  Lake  in  order  to 
exclude  all  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
waste  from  these  waters.  Two:  a  survey  of 
all  premises  on  Stoney  Lake  and  Clear  Lake 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  existing  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities and  then  corrective  actions  recommended. 
Well,  who  does  it?  Who  does  this  survey? 
Who  is  expected  to  do  the  survey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  government  is  going  to 
do  the  survey.  The  OWRC  is  going  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  surveying  the  3,000  or 
so  cottages  on  Stoney  and  Clear  Lakes  and 
then  will  recommend  corrective  actions.  Well, 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  because  certainly 
that  is  the  only  place  where  sufficient  resources 
can  be  found.  I  want  to  complete— 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  do  not  want  the  mem- 
ber leading  a  delegation  of  cottagers  to  my 
office  complaining  about  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  not  be  leading  any 
delegation  of  cottagers  to  his  office  at  all. 

However,  I  want  to  make  a  final  one  or 
two  points  on  this.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
I  think  there  has  to  be  some  final  resolution 
of  this  kind  of  a  problem.  First,  I  think  we 
have  to  end  this  legal  hang-up  about  who  is 
responsible.  Now  it  is  under  The  Health  Act, 
and  of  course  if  it  is  a  health  hazard,  I  sup- 
pose the  local  health  department  is  supposed 
to  move  in.  But  the  resources  of  the  local 
health  unit,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  as  the  Minister  well  knows,  are  so  com- 
pletely inadequate  that  it  will  simply  not  be 
done  on  that  basis.  They  do  not  have  the 
manpower,  they  do  not  have  the  resources, 
they  do  not  have  the  money;  and  of  course 
you  have  all  the  problems  of  trying  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  municipalities  in 
that  particular  area. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  have  to  end  this 
hang-up  between  The  Health  Act,  The  Munic- 
ipal Act,  and  the  OWRC.  The  OWRC  has 
the  real  power,  the  real  authority  in  this 
particular  area,  and  let  us  make  no  mistake. 
I  suggest  first  that  we  should  organize  the 
OWRC  on  a  regional  basis.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  continue  to  operate  as  a  provincial 
body.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  organizing  OWRC  would  be  to  recog- 
nize that  water  pollution  has  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a  watershed  basis.  You  might  very  well 
use  the  same  contours  the  province  uses  for 
the  conservation  authorities. 

I  think  you  have  already  received  a  letter 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  provincial 
pollution  abatement  zones  be  set  up.  I  do 
not  care  how  you  want  to  do  it,  but  I  do 
want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  this  kind 
of  organization,  dispersing  the  power  of  the 
OWRC  in  the  various  regions,  is  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  get  effective  water  pol- 
lution control.  As  you  well  know,  if  you  are 
dealing  with  a  single  municipality  or  with 
other  municipalities  in  the  same  area,  either 
above  or  below,  you  simply  do  not  get  the 
quality  control  that  you  need.  That  is  the 
first  step  I  would  take. 

Secondly,  end  the  legal  tangle;  make  your 
executive  power  not  only  real  but  effective; 
such  as  moving  into  the  courts  if  necessary. 

Thirdly,  the  educational  efforts  should  go 
on,  but  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he 
must  be  willing  to  take  action  and  not  leave 
it  up   to  the  private   citizen  to   go  through 
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everything  he  knows  has  gone  on  in  the 
Peterborough  area  before  we  get  any  action— 
and  he  knows  there  was  the  pubHcity,  tele- 
grams, and  40  phone  calls  before  Mr.  Bennett 
even  got  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  Stoney 
and  Clear  Lakes.  But  it  took  that  kind  of 
publicity  before  any  action  was  taken.  It 
took  all  kinds  of  efforts  by  local  citizens 
before  anything  moved  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission. 

Fourthly,  I  suggest  that  loans  be  made  to 
the  municipalities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just 
enough  to  give  loans  to  the  municipality.  I 
do  think  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  the  sales 
tax  off  anything  that  is  bought  to  try  to 
abate  pollution,  such  as  building  materials, 
and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Where  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  can 
pass  this  on  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton). 

Most  of  all  though,  I  think,  you  must  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  long-term  loan  for  people 
so  that  they  can  do  this. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  suggest  that 
you  move  this  into  your  federal-provincial 
conference.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
begin  shaping  our  environment  now.  I  would 
hope  that  by  next  session  we  will  not  be 
discussing  whether  water  pollution  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Algoma 
(Mr.  Gilbertson)  is  the  next  speaker.  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  Halton  East  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  of  order 
is  that  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)  this  morning,  after  the  question 
period,  very  seriously  misled  this  House  in 
his  statement. 

He  stated— and  he  quoted  from  Hansard 
yesterday  his  question  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)— he  stated  that  the  Attorney 
General  misled  this  House  in  referring  to  the 
appointment  of  a  judge.  He  referred  to  the 
fifth  judicial  non-legal  appointment  made  out 
of  Ortona  barracks  in  Oakville. 

This  morning  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  stated  that  the  following  judges  were 
appointed  out  of  Ortona  barracks:  James  R. 
Black;  Judge  G.  B.  Green;  Judge  R.  J. 
Graham;  and  Judge  M.  J.  Cloney,  in  addition 


to  Mr.  Sparling  on  the  police  commission 
and  a  further  federal  judge  appointment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  stating  that  these 
judges  that  have  been  appointed  over  the 
past  years  were  all  appointed  out  of  Ortona 
barracks,  he  suggested  that  the  appointments 
were  arranged  by  the  head  of  that  barracks, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  following. 

The  first  name  mentioned.  Judge  James  R. 
Black,  never  was  there,  nor  had  anything  to 
do  with  Ortona  barracks.  Judge  Black  was  a 
major  during  World  War  H.  He  was  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945,  when 
he  entered  private  business,  which  he  carried 
on  until  1953. 

During  those  years,  he  was  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Oakville  for  five  years,  he  was  justice 
of  the  peace  from  1945  until  1960.  He  sat  as 
a  JP  in  the  traffic  court  for  the  years  1960 
and  1961;  in  1962  he  was  appointed  a  deputy 
magistrate;  in  1964  he  was  appointed  a  full 
magistrate  and,  with  the  new  Act  last  year, 
became  a  provincial  judge. 

He  absolutely  never  was  connected  with 
the  civilian  army,  I  might  say,  or  with  Ortona 
barracks. 

The  next  judge  the  hon.  member  men- 
tioned. Judge  Green,  was  at  Ortona  barracks 
in  1948  for  a  short  period.  He  has  not  been 
there  for  21  years.  He  retired  from  the  active 
army  in  1960  at  which  time  he  was  with  the 
western  command  in  Edmonton.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  in  1967  and  sat  in 
15  different  areas  throughout  the  province 
where  he  was  needed  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years.  Now  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  courts  in  the  county  of  Halton  perma- 
nently. 

The  third  judge  named— Judge  Graham— I 
am  told  has  never  served  at  Ortona  barracks. 
He  retired  in  1966  from  the  army  and  at  that 
time  he  was  military  adviser  to  the  attache 
in  India.  After  returning  from  India  he  was 
appointed  a  judge. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
India  is  a  long  way  from  Ortona  barracks. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Lot  of  military 
people,  though! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview)  Are  military 
people  second  class?  Is  that  what  the  member 
is  implying? 

Mr.  Snow:  The  fourth  name  mentioned, 
Mr.  Speaker-that  of  Judge  M.  J.  Cloney. 
This  time  to  a  little  degree  the  member  was 
correct  in  that  Judge  Cloney  was  appointed 
after  his  retirement  from  Ortona,  but  Judge 
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Cloney  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  the  assistant 
judge  advocate  general  in  the  Canadian  Army, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  many 
years  and  is  not  a  non-judicial  appointment, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  member. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's statement,  he  made  this  remark: 

Surely  at  least  for  the  family  court,  the  military 
mind  is  hardly  the  type  of  compassion  that  we  should 
seek. 

I  would  like  to  speak  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  judge  now  assigned  to  the  family  and 
juvenile  court  full  time— or  if  he  is  not  pres- 
ently, it  has  been  announced  by  the  Attorney 
General's  department  that  he  will  hold  the 
appointment— is  Judge  Kenneth  Langdon. 

Judge  Langdon  is  being  appointed  to  the 
family  court.  He  has  been  on  the  bench  in 
the  county  of  Halton  for,  I  cannot  remember 
how  long,  for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  P.  p.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Twenty-five 
years. 

Mr.  Snow:  He  is  a  lawyer  and  was  a  lawyer 
practising  in  Halton  county  before  this  ap- 
pointment and  he  is  the  judge  that  is  being 
appointed  to  the  juvenile  and  family  court.  He 
has  been  handling  such  duties  in  the  county 
since  his  appointment  and  is  very,  very  well 
regarded  and  well  recognized  as  an  excellent 
man  with  a  great  deal  of  compassion  with  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  cases. 

The  two  judges  that  will  be  carrying  on 
the  other  duties  in  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  are  Judge  Green,  being  transferred  in, 
and  Judge  Black,  who  has  been  serving  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  county. 

I  wanted  to  put  this  information  on  the 
record  as  the  member  for  High  Park  has  so 
seriously  misled  the  House  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  for  High 
Park  was  99.44  percent  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  That  is  about 
par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  point  of  order  would 
appear  to  be  properly  raised  at  this  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker 
and  hon.  members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
I  deem  this  a  great  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  Budget 
Debate.  I  know  that  the  time  is  going  to  be 
limited  as  some  of  the  members  have  been 
quite  long-winded,  and  therefore  I  am  going 
to  show  a  little  more  consideration.  • 


As  we  realize  that  the  second  year  is  com- 
ing to  a  close— I  am  just  completing  my  second 
year  in  the  Ontario  Legislature— I  must  say 
that  when  I  get  up  to  speak  it  is  with  a  little 
fear  and  trembling.  It  has  been  very  inter- 
esting listening  to  the  discussions  and  the 
debates  and  the  accusations  and  so  on  back 
and  forth  across  the  House  over  the  last  two 
years. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  learned  considerable 
and  my  whole  life  had  just  been  a  school  of 
learning.  I  did  not  get  very  much  formal 
education,  but  nobody  can  doubt  that  coming 
to  the  Ontario  Legislature  is  a  real  education 
for  a  person  coming  from  the  backwoods  like 
myself. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  been 
elected  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  as  a  Con- 
servative. If  we  take  at  all  seriously  what 
we  have  heard  from  the  Opposition  here  in 
the  House  you  would  think  that  we  are  a 
terrible  lot.  Now  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  reading  just  a  short  little  note 
from  people  from  my  constituency  that  came 
down  here  to  the  Ontario  Legislature.  They 
were  greeted  by  the  member  for  Algoma,  and 
I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  there  are 
hundreds  of  letters  like  this  that  our  mem- 
bers get  to  show  that  we  are  not  all  wrong. 

It  goes  as  follows— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Now  if  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  would  grant  me  the  courtesy 
that  I  granted  them  over  the  two  years,  they 
will  let  me  read  this  letter  without  any  inter- 
jections. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  our  band  council  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  wonderful  treatment 
you  have  shown  us  on  our  visit  to  Queen's 
Park. 

It  was  the  first  time  our  people  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  we  were  very 
impressed.  We  would  like  to  say  that  we 
hope  that  you  will  stay  in  government  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come.  If  at  any  time 
we  can  show  our  appreciation  we  would 
only  be  too  happy  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  a  very  merry 
Christmas  to  you  and  your  wife. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Corbier, 

Chief  of  the  Batchewana  Band. 

Now  we  heard  a  lot  of  accusations  that  our 
government  has   treated  the  Indians  so  ter- 
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ribly  over  the  years— you  know,  we  have 
exploited  the  poor  Indians  and  all  this.  But 
now,  here  is  a  band  of  Indians  that  do  not 
feel  that  way.  They  have  been  treated  quite 
well. 

I  was  interviewed  by  the  press  down  here 
at  Queen's  Park  about  the  time  that  the 
Indians  were  marching  with  their  placards  in 
front  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  and  one  of 
the  news  reporters  stuck  a  microphone  in 
front  of  me,  and  said:  "You  are  from  one  of 
the  northern  ridings,  how  do  you  feel  the 
Indians  are  treated  up  in  your  particular 
area?" 

I  said:  "Well,  in  my  particular  riding  I 
have  some  Indian  reservations,  and  they  are 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  people. 

"You  can  talk  about  what  poor  conditions 
they  have,  and  that  they  are  exploited  and 
so  on.  I  cannot  say  that. 

"As  regards  the  Indians  in  my  particular 
area;  some  of  them  work  at  Algoma  Steel, 
some  at  Abitibi,  and  others  for  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  so  on— some  in  logging 
and  lumbering  operations." 

The  news  reporter  said:  "They  tell  me  that 
they  live  in  log  houses  and  tarpaper  shacks". 
I  said:  "I  live  in  a  log  house  myself,  and  I 
do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it". 

I  do  not  feel  that  our  Conservative  gov- 
ernment are  that  cruel,  you  know,  that  they 
have  not  got  a  heart.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  calibre  of 
people  I  have  met  down  here  at  Queen's 
Park  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  favour- 
ably impressed  with  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  too. 

In  closing,  as  everyone  of  us  realizes,  a 
member  representing  a  riding  has  the  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  riding,  which  is 
always  closest  to  his  heart.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  the  riding  of  Algoma. 

Now  if  there  is  one  major  point  that  I 
want  to  stress  to  the  government,  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
government,  that  is  the  plight  of  Blind  River. 

I  got  a  letter  just  recently  which  stated 
that  their  main  source  of  income  is  now 
phased  out  completely.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  unemployed  in  Blind  River  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  at  this  time  that  whatever  we 
can  do  as  a  government  certainly  should  be 
done.  Not  next  year— well  next  year  is  pretty 
close— early  this  coming  year,  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  get  something  on  the  move  for  Blind 
River.  .rv   «M,.<r 


I  would  like  now  to  wish  the  House  in 
general,  all  the  members,  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year;  and  I  would  like,  in 
closing,  to  say,  let  us  really  think  this  year 
what  is  Christmas— let  us  get  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  this  year. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma  mentioned  the 
Indian  reserves  in  northern  Ontario  and  how 
some  are  living  in  tarpaper  shacks.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  gets  the  chance 
to  go  into  Gogama  and  into  the  Metagami 
reserve— maybe  his  eyes  will  be  opened  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Is  that  the 
member's  area? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  it  is  not  my  area.  In  fact 
it  is  the  area  of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers),  who  has  never  mentioned  it  in 
this  House  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  intend  to  deal  with  the  Pearson  report 
on  regional  government  for  northern  Ontario 
today,  because  it  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of 
consternation  among  the  different  councils 
and  municipalities  in  northern  Ontario. 

There  is  a  need  for  added  perspectives. 
Initial  discussion  in  northern  Ontario  con- 
cerning the  Pearson  report  on  regional  gov- 
ernment has  led  the  people  of  the  north  to 
believe  that  their  role  consists  solely  of 
choosing  among  the  three  alternatives  sug- 
gested. It  then  becomes  sort  of  a  choice  of 
the  lesser  of  three  evils,  since  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's (Mr.  Robart's)  statement  on  it  fails  to 
opt  for  any  one  and  indicates  dilemmas  in  all 
three.  In  order  to  counteract  this  impression 
and  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  other 
alternatives  which  may  more  truly  represent 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  north,  the 
northern  members  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  have  developed  an  alternative  of  their 
own  regarding  local  government  in  northern 
Ontario. 

This  alternative  is  designed  to  elicit  frank 
responses  from  the  people  of  the  north,  while 
at  the  same  time  designating  a  direction  which 
the  members  think  local  government  in  the 
north  should  take,  given  certain  fundamental 
beliefs  about  local  autonomy  and  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  incorporate 
valid  criticisms  or  to  allow  justifiable  alter- 
ations without  destroying  the  crux  of  the 
plan.  More  importantly,  however,  the  pro- 
posal demonstrates  the  faith  which  the  New 
Democratic  Party  holds  in  the  capacity  of 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  to  govern 
themselves,  and  it  demonstrates  a  deep-felt 
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belief  that  problems  of  alienation  toward, 
and  distrust  of,  southern  Ontario  can  be 
effectively  eliminated  by  rejecting  the  pater- 
nalistic attitude  of  the  present  government  and 
making  a  concrete  move  toward  local 
democracy. 

Any  statement  dealing  with  the  governing 
of  the  north  must  recognize  the  unique  social, 
economic,  and  geographic  conditions  which 
this  area  of  Ontario  manifests.  While  the 
population  is  scattered,  it  comprises  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
province.  But  the  rate  of  population  growth  is 
not  as  great  as  in  other  regions— in  fact,  as 
the  young  people  of  the  north  continue  to 
come  south  to  attend  university  and  pursue 
better  jobs,  the  population  of  the  north  is 
even  beginning  to  decline  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  population.  It  dropped  from  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1961  to  10.6  per  cent 
in  1966. 

This  migration  to  the  south  points  to  a 
matrix  of  circumstances  that  could  be  con- 
sidered the  root  causes  of  northern  discontent. 
The  list  of  complaints  usually  begins  with  in- 
adequate job  opportunities,  inadequate  local 
services,  inadequate  tax  base,  and  an  above- 
average  cost  of  living.  Both  northerners  and 
southerners  are  facing  today's  problem  of 
rising  costs,  but  the  northerner  also  pays 
proportionately  higher  prices  while  not  enjoy- 
ing the  same  amenities  of  life  as  the  south- 
erner. 

Add  to  this  list  a  lack  of  secondary  industry 
and  a  lack  of  the  necessary  infrastructure  for 
development  and  your  appreciation  of  the 
northern  dilemma  increases.  This  dilemma 
is  compounded  by  the  almost  complete  re- 
liance on  huge  resource-based  industries  and 
by  the  outflow  of  wealth  resulting  from  the 
large  degree  of  foreign  ownership  in  the 
mining  and  forestry  operations  of  northern 
Ontario. 

No  wonder  a  feeling  of  alienation  and,  in 
some  instances,  separatism  exists.  Added  to 
this,  a  sort  of  proverbial  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  is  the  attitude  demonstrated  by 
the  governing  party  at  Queen's  Park.  Rather 
than  demonstrating  a  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  north,  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment employs  a  paternalistic  and  strictly 
dollars-and-cents  attitude.  This  is  certainly 
not  an  approach  that  is  destined  to  counter- 
act northern  frustration. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  positive 
policy  for  northern  Ontario.  Such  a  positive 
policy  involves  making  decisions  on  objec- 
tives: what  kind  of  development  is  to  take 
place?  What  sort  of  life  should  the  residents 


of  northern  Ontario  expect?  What  role  is  the 
north  to  fulfill  in  the  economy  of  Ontario  as 
a  whole? 

Once  these  decisions  have  been  made,  an- 
cillary questions  must  be  answered:  What 
services  are  best  provided  on  a  local  as  against 
a  provincial  basis?  What  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  most  capable  of  performing  these 
local  functions?  How  is  development  to  be 
stimulated?  How  is  a  financial  base  to  be 
provided? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  questions  the 
New  Democratic  Party  members  have  en- 
deavoured to  answer. 

Neither  at  the  northern  conferences  held  in 
September  and  October,  nor  in  the  Pearson 
report,  nor  in  the  Premier's  statement  when 
tabling  the  report  in  the  House  has  a  clear- 
cut  policy  for  the  north  been  enunciated. 
Granted,  this  evasion  of  leadership  has  taken 
a  wait-and-see  form  in  which  the  government 
has  called  for  northern  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pression of  grass  roots  sentiments— but  the 
lack  of  a  statement  of  either  short-term  or 
long-term  objectives  and  the  failure  to  men- 
tion fiscal  problems  constitutes  an  abdication 
of  responsibility,  nonetheless. 

Once  the  government  states  where  it  wants 
to  go,  the  people  of  the  north  will  be  able 
to  indicate  how  they  feel  the  government  can 
get  there— or  they  may  well  indicate  that  the 
journey  is  not  worth  the  efi^ort  in  the  first 
place.  Until  they  have  such  a  statement, 
however,  the  people  of  the  north  have  very 
little  to  go  on. 

Larger  government  units  at  the  local  level 
are  needed  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  in 
order  to  attract  the  trained  personnel  re- 
quired to  run  modem  government.  They  are 
often  the  only  means  of  providing  the  breadth 
and  diversity  of  services  which  the  20th 
century  urban  dweller  expects. 

These  larger  units  would  permit: 

More  autonomy.  Northerners  must  be 
allowed  to  run  their  own  show  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  their  own  mistakes,  but  the 
essential  point  is  that  they  will  have  a  say  in 
their  own  destiny. 

More  democracy.  Elected  officials  should 
run  all  northern  governmental  units.  This 
would  end  the  paternalism  and  remote  control 
from  Queen's  Park. 

Adequate  fiscal  resources.  Adequate  funds 
and  equalization  could  be  achieved  through 
a  municipal  foundation  plan,  such  as  was  out- 
lined by  our  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald)  in  the 
Legislature  on  February  26,  1968.  Such  a 
plan    would    ensure    that    the    same    basic 
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standard  of  services  is  enjoyed  by  northerners 
as  is  enjoyed  by  southerners  in  communities 
of  similar  size. 

Building  on  existing  communities.  Planning 
machinery  must  be  developed  to  select  growth 
points  and  stimulate  diversification  and  devel- 
opment. This  will  enable  northern  commu- 
nities to  become  viable,  ones  which  have  a 
definite  future. 

In  analyzing  the  Pearson  report  we  come 
up  with  the  following  facts: 

Although  certain  of  the  Pearson  commit- 
tee proposals  are  more  attractive  than  others, 
none  of  them  fully  meets  the  principles  we 
have  outlined  for  northern  policy.  Alternative 
A  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  of  the  three, 
but  it  is  lifted  directly  from  the  Hardy  report 
which  was  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  local  government  in  the  Lakehead 
area  and  did  not  look  at  the  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  in  the  rest  of  the  north. 
Although  it  advocates  certain  principles  of 
local  democracy,  including  voting  rights  for 
both  tenants  and  owners  in  unorganized  ter- 
ritories, it  fails  to  make  the  local  units 
sufiiciently  independent  of  the  provincial 
government.  For  example,  The  Department 
of  Highways  would  still  be  in  charge  of  their 
road  work,  and  the  aura  of  paternalism  sur- 
vives. Finally,  provisions  for  adequate  fiscal 
resources  are  completely  ignored. 

Alternative  B  of  the  Pearson  report  is 
clearly  the  most  undemocratic  of  the  three 
proposals.  It  proposes  a  system  of  administra- 
tive regions  run,  in  effect,  by  the  provincial 
government.  Areas  now  with  established 
municipal  government  or  of  sufficient  size 
and  density  to  justify  local  government  in  the 
future  would  retain  some  local  autonomy,  but 
would  be  under  the  thumb  of  the  regional 
co-ordinator  appointed  by  Queen's  Park.  It 
inserts  another  bureaucracy  in  an  area  which 
already  feels  over-governed  by  outside  au- 
thorities and  invests  the  local  citizens  with 
only  advisory  functions. 

The  existence  of  such  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity would  inevitably  cause  disputes  with 
other  government  departments  currently  con- 
cerned with  northern  affairs.  The  power 
struggles  among  these  various  organizations 
would  become  their  paramount  concern  and 
the  people  of  the  north  would  be  in  a  worse 
condition  than  they  are  currently.  Alternative 
B,  then,  clearly  perverts  the  principles  of  local 
autonomy  and  democracy  by  subjugating  large 
areas  of  the  north  to  extended  paternalism, 
while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  prob- 
lems of  creating  an  adequate  fiscal  base. 


Alternative  C  draws  the  same  criticisms  as 
Alternative  A  does,  and  then  some.  It  is 
even  more  paternalistic  than  Alternative  B 
in  the  inordinate  role  which  it  envisages  for 
the  provincial  government  and  appointed 
officials.  It,  too,  completely  ignores  fiscal 
considerations. 

Clearly,  then,  none  of  these  proposals  is 
adequate.  Other  alternatives  must  be  put 
forward  to  give  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario  something  constructive  to  respond  to. 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  the  presentation 
of  a  fourth  alternative  does  not  preclude  the 
development  of  further  alternatives.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  putting  forth  a  further 
alternative  was  to  eliminate  the  impression 
which  many  northerners  have  that  their  re- 
marks were  limited  to  either/or  considerations. 
The  proposal  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
northern  members  is  designed  to  encourage 
enlightened  criticism  and  discussion,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  based  on  certain  funda- 
mental principles. 

Much  discussion  has  ensued  as  to  what 
form  local  government  should  take  in  the 
north.  In  these  discussions,  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  northern  Ontario  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  While  the  one-tier  organization  pro- 
vides a  large-scale  framework  that  enables 
problems  to  be  attacked  on  a  large  front,  it 
ignores  the  problems  of  population  dispersal 
and  fails  to  allow  for  building  on  existing 
communities.  The  two-tier  scheme  allows  for 
the  consideration  of  these  aspects  of  northern 
life  while  also  permitting  services  which  are 
regional  in  nature  to  be  handled  by  the 
upper  tier,  and  local  services  to  be  handled 
by  the  lower  tier.  The  province  would  pro- 
vide only  services  which  either  body  would 
be  unable  to  provide.  The  New  Democratic 
Party  proposal,  then,  adopts  the  two-tier  form 
of  organization  of  local  government,  as  pref- 
erable for  most  of  the  north,  but  it  recog- 
nizes that  a  one-tier  system  may  suit  the 
particular  circumstances  of  certain  areas. 

The  lower-tier  governments  or  local  munic- 
ipalities would  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
existing  municipal  organization,  with  allow- 
ances made  for  alterations  as  conditions 
warranted.  Such  an  arrangement  would  allow 
growth  to  continue  upon  existing  bases  and 
preclude  much  disruption  and  confusion 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  radical  re- 
organization. 

In  order  to  give  residents  in  unorganized 
territory,  democratic  control  over  their  local 
services,  we  propose  that  such  areas  be  rep- 
resented by  elected  local  service  boards. 
These  local  service  boards  would  be  patterned 
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on  local  roads  boards  but  would  be  elected 
on  a  universal  franchise  and  would  be  quite 
autonomous  in  operation  within  the  spheres 
allotted  to  them.  The  functions  performed 
would  be  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of 
the  regular  local  municipalities  owing  to 
limited  population,  resource  base,  and  so  on, 
but  provision  would  be  made  to  allow  the 
boards  to  be  converted  to  regular  lower-tier 
municipalities  as  conditions  warrant  it.  In 
many  cases  local  service  boards  would  con- 
tract for  services  to  be  provided  by  other 
levels  of  government. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  allow  Indian  popu- 
lations on  reserves  to  organize  in  a  form  of 
local  service  board,  where  the  conditions  of 
population  size  and  concentration  warranted 
it.  These  boards  would  have  the  same  func- 
tions as  other  local  service  boards,  would  be 
elected  by  democratic  methods,  and  would 
enjoy  the  same  form  of  representation  on  the 
regional  council  as  the  other  lower- tier  units. 

District  or  regional  councils  would  form  the 
second  tier,  providing  regional  services  for  a 
number  of  local  municipalities  and  local  serv- 
ice boards.  The  boundaries  would  have  to 
be  drawn  after  careful  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  local  bodies  and  the 
residents  of  the  areas  concerned.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  final  boundaries  be  co- 
terminous with  district  school  board  boundar- 
ies, but  more  than  one  school  board  might  be 
embraced  by  a  regional  council.  If  council 
boundaries  differing  from  school  district 
boundaries  seem  indicated,  the  school  board 
boundaries  should  probably  be  changed. 

The  local  councillors  of  the  lower-tier 
municipalities— also,  local  service  boards- 
would  be  elected  on  a  ward  basis  wherever 
possible  and  only  on  an  at-large  basis  in 
instances  where  circumstances  of  lack  of 
population,  population  dispersal,  and  so  on, 
make  ward  elections  unfeasible.  The  number 
of  councillors  for  each  local  municipality 
would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  local  needs. 

The  head  of  each  local  municipal  govern- 
ment would  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  coun- 
cillors from  among  their  ranks  and  would 
become  the  local  municipality  representative 
on  the  regional  council.  In  other  words,  the 
district  councillors  would  be  indirectly  rather 
than  direcriy  elected.  This  arrangement 
avoids  duplicating  electoral  efforts  and  simpli- 
fies arrangements  in  an  area  where  transporta- 
tion and  communication  limitations  militate 
against  political  campaigning  over  large 
geographic  areas.  Regional  councillors  would 
still    be    responsible    to    the    electorate    and. 


thereby,  responsive  in  that  they  are  directly 
elected  as  local  councillors. 

The  regional  council,  then,  would  contain 
at  least  one  member  from  each  lower-tier  unit. 
In  order  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  representation  by  population 
formula,  a  population  figure  could  be  gener- 
ated, such  that  any  lower-tier  unit  with  a 
population  double  the  generated  figure  would 
receive  two  seats  on  the  regional  council; 
one  with  triple  the  population  figure  would 
receive  three  seats,  and  so  on.  No  lower-tier 
unit  would  receive  less  than  one  member, 
however.  A  ceiling  on  the  number  of  mem- 
bers any  single  municipality  could  have  on 
district  council  could  also  be  considered.  This 
cut-off  population  figure  could  be  reviewed 
and  revised  as  conditions  changed. 

The  additional  regional  councillors  for 
municipalities  which  qualify  for  more  than 
one  could  be  those  obtaining  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  municipalities  which  do  not 
employ  a  ward  system  or  could  be  selected 
by  the  local  council  in  others. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  operation,  an 
appointed  panel  of  civil  servants— with  no 
voting  or  other  powers  other  than  advisory- 
would  sit  in  on  regional  council  meetings  as 
advisors,  and  would  counsel  the  members  in 
the  light  of  the  powers  and  policies  of  the 
provincial  government.  This  panel  would  be 
eliminated  after  the  initial  three-year  period 
elapsed. 

Suggested  allocation  of  functions  is  as 
follows: 

As  far  as  the  province  is  concerned— 

1.  Direct  ser\'ices  as  in  the  rest  of 
Ontario. 

2.  Assessment  (which  will  be  fully 
assumed  as  a  provincial  function  as  of 
January  1,  1970). 

3.  Police  matters  other  than  bylaw  en- 
forcement. 

4.  Public  health  and  welfare  services 
(with  decentralized  administration). 

As  far  as  regional  municipalities  are  con- 
cerned— 

1.  Planning,  zoning,  and  so  on. 

2.  Hospital  facilities  and  emergency  am- 
bulance services. 

3.  Regional  library  system. 

4.  Regional  parks. 

5.  EMO  and  mutual  aid  on  fire  protection. 

6.  Tax  levying  and  billing. 

7.  Borrowing  for  its  own  purposes. 
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8.  Flotation  of  approved  debentures  on 
behalf  of  other  local  authorities  within 
the  district. 

9.  Provision  of  contract  services  for  local 
service  boards. 

10.  Facilitation     of     inter-municipal     co- 
operation within  the  region. 

11.  Periodic    review    of    school     division 
boundaries. 

As  far  as  lower-tier  municipalities  (organ- 
ized areas)  are  concerned— 

1.  Roads. 

2.  Sewage. 

3.  Water. 

4.  Local  parks  and  recreation. 

5.  Fire  services. 

6.  Police  (bylaw  enforcement). 

7.  Garbage  collection  and  disposal. 

8.  Licences  and  permits. 

As  far  as  local  service  boards  (unorganized 
areas)  are  concerned— 

1.  Planning  of  local  services. 

2.  Contracting  of  services  from  regional 
municipalities. 

The  greatest  gap  in  the  government's  three 
alternatives  in  the  Pearson  report  is  the  total 
failure  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ensuring 
adequate  financial  resources  for  the  regional 
governments.  The  Smith  committee  made  the 
same  error  and  the  government  has  persisted 
in  this  blind-eye  approach  in  all  its  re- 
organizations instituted  so  far  in  southern 
Ontario.  If  the  tax  base  is  inadequate  to  en- 
able a  regional  government  and  its  local 
components  to  discharge  their  responsibilities, 
simply  re-organizing  the  structure  is  not  going 
to  enlarge  the  tax  base.  It  will  only  spread 
the  poverty  more  evenly.  You  would  think 
the  government  would  have  learned  this  from 
its  own  experiences  with  the  county  and 
district  boards  of  education.  There  it  found 
that  the  laying  of  new  responsibilities  on  the 
boards  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
resulted  in  such  fantastic  tax  rises  in  some 
municipalities  that  it  had  to  rush  in  vdth 
$50  million  to  prevent  people  losing  their 
homes  or  going  on  a  taxpayers'  strike. 

The  establishment  of  larger  units  of  gov- 
ernment may  result  in  some  economies  of 
scale.  Tax  collection  could  be  centralized,  for 
example.  But  in  most  cases  the  larger  units 
will  be  working  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  basic  level  of  services  for  all  residents  of 
the  region  and  this  will  mean  added  costs  in 
those  areas  which  have  had  and  still  have 
service  deficiencies. 


Northern  municipalities,  like  their  southern 
counterparts,  are  faced  with  a  municipal  tax 
crisis  in  this  day  of  rising  costs  and  new 
responsibilities  for  local  governments.  They 
cannot  begin  to  cope  with  their  problems 
until  the  existing  burden  on  the  regressive 
property  tax  is  lightened.  The  province  could 
do  this  by  taking  over  the  bulk  of  education 
costs,  the  remaining  health  and  welfare  costs, 
and  assuming  planning  costs,  all  of  which  are 
an  investment  in  the  future  development  of 
the  provincial  economy.  These  functions  are 
not  directly  related  to  property  ownership  and 
should  be  financed  through  the  more  progres- 
sive taxes  available  to  the  provincial  go^em- 
ment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  functions 
would  all  be  administered  from  Queen's  Park. 
Decentralized  administration  and  advisory 
citizens'  committees  are  essential  for  all  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  north.  People  must 
have  easy  access  to  the  persons  carrying  out 
the  policies.  Even  when  the  property  tax 
load  is  lightened  in  this  way,  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  base  in  many  northern  areas  may  not 
be  adequate  to  enable  northerners  to  enjoy 
a  basic  level  of  services  similar  to  their 
southern  neighbours,  unless  they  resort  to 
much  higher  mill  rates. 

The  Smith  committee  produced  figures 
showing  that  equalized  taxable  assessment  per 
capita  averaged  $1,068  in  the  five  district 
regions  it  proposed  for  the  north,  outside  the 
Lakehead  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  regions.  In 
the  12  corresponding  county  regions  it  pro- 
posed for  southern  Ontario,  the  per  capita 
assessment  averaged  $1,425.  The  lack  of 
mining  assessment  accounts  for  some  of  this 
discrepancy  but  not  all. 

The  lower  assessment  in  the  north  is  an 
index  of  the  neglect  of  northern  development 
by  Queen's  Park.  Until  the  average  assessment 
is  increased  by  positive  policies  to  raise  the 
overall  standard  of  living,  the  province  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  ensure  that  northern 
residents  are  provided  with  the  same  basic 
level  of  services  as  the  southern  residents 
receive— so  far  as  is  practicable.  This  can  be 
done  through  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party's  proposed  municipal  found- 
ation plan. 

We  already  have  an  education  foundation 
plan  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  equal- 
izing educational  opportunity  in  the  province, 
though,  like  all  policies  of  this  government,  it 
could  be  improved.  But  the  principle  of  a 
foundation  plan  has  been  accepted  for  edu- 
cational services  and  has  proved  workable 
as  a  means  of  providing  all  residents  with  a 
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standard  level  of  services  without  having  to 
resort  to  above-average  taxation.  The  same 
principle  can,  and  must,  be  extended  to  other 
services. 

Why  should  northerners  not  have  as  good 
water  and  sewage  services,  local  roads  and 
recreational  facilities  as  those  who  live  in 
Oshawa  or  Well  and?  Even  if  some  services, 
such  as  sewage  works,  cost  more  in  some 
northern  communities  because  of  their  rocky 
terrain,  why  should  the  local  residents  have 
to  bear  all  of  the  extra  cost  of  geography? 

We  believe  in  sharing  burdens  in  this  party. 
We  do  not  think  that  a  family  in  North  Bay 
or  Timmins  should  have  to  pay  a  higher 
mill  rate  per  $1,000  of  equalized  assessment 
on  their  home  than  a  family  in  Brockville  or 
Guelph.  They  do  not  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
income  tax.  The  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  explained  the  principle  of 
a  municipal  foundation  plan  in  a  speech  in 
the  Legislature  in  February,  1968,  which  is 
on  page  217  of  Hansard: 

A  municipal  foundation  plan  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  resident  has  a  moral  entitlement  to  a 
basic  level  of  services  no  matter  where  in  the  province 
he  lives.  Moreover,  he  should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
more  for  the  financing  of  these  services  than  any 
other  resident  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  the  municipal  foundation 
plan  would  ensure  that  all  taxpayers  in  like 
circumstances  bear  the  same  tax  load  and  get 
roughly  the  same  services,  bearing  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  level  of  services  has  to 
have  some  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
community. 

Since  it,  in  effect,  irons  out  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  assessment  and  taxable  capacity,  it 
would  be  easier  to  put  into  effect  for  regional 
governments  which  do  not  have  as  great 
discrepancies  among  themselves  as  do  indivi- 
dual municipalities.  But  it  could  be  applied 
to  local  municipalities  and  possibly  to  local 
service  boards  as  well.  It  would  work  in  this 
way: 

1.  Assessment  would  be  equalized  to  obtain 
a  true  measure  of  relative  taxable  capacity. 
This  is  now  done  for  purposes  of  the  educa- 
tion foundation  plan  on  a  rough-and-ready 
basis.  When  the  province  is  completely  re- 
assessed on  a  uniform  market  value  basis,  as 
is  proposed  under  the  new  Assessment  Act, 
we  will  have  a  better  set  of  equalized  assess- 
ment figures. 

2.  A  standard  per  capita  cost  of  regional 
municipal  services  would  be  worked  out  for 
various  sizes  and  types  of  regional  govern- 
ment. This  could  be  based  on  actual  expendi- 
tures in  the  past  year  or  two  in  areas  with  a 


good  level  of  services,  with  some  additions 
made  for  expected  rises  in  costs  due  to  in- 
flation or  desired  improvements  in  standards 
of  service. 

3.  A  standard  mill  rate  would  be  calculated 
which  would  be  the  rate  required  to  raise 
the  standard  cost  in  the  region— or  two  or 
three  regions  averaged— with  the  highest  tax- 
able capacity— i.e.  the  region  with  the  highest 
per  capita  assessment.  If  this  region  had  a 
per  capita  assessment  of  $5,000  and  the 
standard  cost  of  basic  services  was  $100  per 
capita,  the  mill  rate  required  would  be  20. 
This  mill  rate  then  becomes  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  equitably  be 
raised  locally. 

4.  For  each  regional  government,  the 
standard  cost  of  services  would  be  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  per  capita  standard  cost 
by  the  population. 

5.  A  flat  rate  provincial  unconditional  grant 
could  be  given  to  each  municipality  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  multiplicity  of  pro- 
vincial conditional  grants  for  roads,  bridges, 
and  so  on.  It  should  be  calculated  as  a  per- 
centage of  standard  costs  and  could  be  set 
at  a  level  to  ensure  that  no  municipality  gets 
less  than  it  is  now  getting  in  provincial  grants. 

6.  For  each  regional  government,  the 
standard  mill  rate  would  be  applied  to  that 
region's  assessment  to  indicate  the  yield  of 
what  might  be  called  "normal  taxation". 

7.  The  total  yield  from  the  standard  mill 
rate,  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  the  flat  rate 
grant  would  be  subtracted  from  the  standard 
cost  of  services  and  the  difference  made  up 
by  a  "budget  balancing"  unconditional  pro- 
vincial grant  to  the  regional  government. 

8.  Approved  capital  costs  could  also  be 
covered  by  the  foundation  plan. 

9.  The  same  procedure  could  be  applied 
to  the  individual  municipalities  within  each 
region  to  equalize  their  ability  to  provide 
local  services.  It  could  possibly  be  extended 
to  local  service  boards  and  Indian  reserves  as 
well.  Under  our  proposal,  provincial  land 
tax  would  be  abolished  in  unorganized  ter- 
ritory covered  by  these  boards  and  be  replaced 
by  assessment  and  taxation  by  the  regional 
government  and  the  local  service  board. 

10.  For  regions  and  municipalities  with 
above-average  costs  due  to  terrain  or  isolation, 
the  standard  cost  figure  could  be  increased  to 
increase  the  deficiency  grant. 

11.  Regions  or  municipalities  which  wished 
to  provide  better  services  than  allowed  for 
by  the  standard  cost  would  be  free  to  impose 
a    mill    rate    above    the    standard    mill    rate. 
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Municipalities  which  failed  to  impose  a  mill 
rate  as  high  as  the  standard  rate  would  have 
their  foundation  grant  calculated  as  though 
they  had  imposed  the  standard  mill  rate,  and 
therefore  would  end  up  with  less  money  than 
was  considered  necessary  for  providing  the 
basic  level  of  services.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
electors  in  these  municipalities  to  decide 
whether  to  be  content  with  services  below 
standard  in  return  for  a  mill  rate  below  the 
standard  rate. 

It  has  to  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
standard  cost  is  a  sort  of  average  figure  for 
the  best-off  municipalities  and  will  not  fit 
every  municipality,  so  that  only  a  rough 
approximation  can  be  made  to  absolute 
equality.  But  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  present  grossly  divergent  standards 
available  to  taxpayers. 

12.  The  extent  of  provincial  aid  to  the 
regional  governments  and  municipalities  can 
be  varied  simply  by  altering  the  standard  cost 
or  the  standard  mill  rate  or  the  flat  rate  grant, 
so  there  is  desirable  flexibility  in  the  scheme. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  competition  among  municipalities  for 
industrial  assessment  would  cease,  since  the 
municipal  foundation  plan  would  make  up 
for  any  deficiencies  in  assessment.  However, 
all  municipalities  will  want  to  be  part  of  a 
growing  provincial  economy  which  provides 
adequate  job  opportunities  and  a  wide  tax 
base.  They  will,  therefore,  support  overall 
provincial  planning  policies  which  seek  to 
attract  and  develop  industries,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  these  industries  will  be  determined  on 
economic  and  social  criteria,  rather  than  on 
competitive  bidding  among  municipalities.  If 
an  industry  brings  added  costs  to  a  commu- 
nity in  the  form  of  extra  transportation  needs 
or  pollution  control,  this  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  industry  and  the  province 
together. 

The  municipal  foundation  plan  does  not 
envisage  a  split  mill  rate,  but  if  an  additional 
contribution  from  business  and  industry  was 
considered  desirable,  it  should  be  collected 
by  the  province  and  used  for  equalization 
payments  to  the  municipalities  or  for  indus- 
trial development  costs. 

Since  there  will  be  additional  costs  in 
getting  regional  governments  under  way,  it 
is  proposed  that  special  provincial  grants  be 
made  available  for  the  first  three  years  of  any 
new  regional  government. 

While  the  proposed  restructuring  of  govern- 
ments in  northern  Ontario  may  improve  effici- 
ency in  the  provision  of  services  and  equalize 


tax  burdens,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it 
will  not  by  itself  promote  the  development  of 
the  north,  nor  assure  a  future  for  northern 
communities.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
conscious  policy  of  planning  for  expansion 
and  diversification  of  the  northern  economy. 
This  is  the  second  great  gap  in  the  govern- 
ment's proposals. 

Planning  from  Queen's  Park  has  proved 
worse  than  useless  over  the  past  26  years  of 
Conservative  government.  Its  fruits  are  stag- 
nation, frustration  and  the  rape  of  northern 
resources. 

The  cookie-cutter  approach  of  dividing  the 
province  into  ten  economic  regions  (two  of 
them  in  the  north)  for  regional  planning  has 
simply  resulted  in  ten  elaborate  and  costly 
inventories  of  resources  but  no  overall  plans 
for  development.  In  the  meantime,  more  and 
more  of  our  mineral  and  forest  wealth  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  companies 
and  is  flowing  across  the  border. 

Planning  through  regional  development 
councils  has  proved  equally  futile.  This  is 
mainly  because  the  councils  have  not  been 
truly  representative  of  all  segments  of  the 
northern  communities  and  because  they  have 
not  been  provided  with  sufficient  resources  to 
do  a  proper  planning  job.  Nor  do  they  have 
the  means  to  set  in  motion  any  plans  which 
they  formulate,  but  instead  must  rely  on  the 
paternalism  of  Queen's  Park  for  action. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  has  long  advo- 
cated an  overall  provincial  planning  body  at 
the  heart  of  the  Cabinet  to  determine  priori- 
ties, allocate  investment  and  give  real  leader- 
ship in  stimulating  the  expansion  of  the 
economy.  The  Ontario  Economic  Council  is 
not  such  a  body,  since  it  operates  largely 
outside  the  Cabinet  and  is  just  a  research 
organization  to  which  the  government  pays 
little  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  cost  paring  could  be  achieved,  as  this 
body  really  fills  no  useful  role  at  all.  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  its  recent  reports,  such  as 
the  one  opposing  a  capital  gains  tax  for 
Ontario,  are  an  embarrassment  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Planning  used  to  be  a  dirty  word,  but  it 
is  now  accepted  by  both  industry  and  govern- 
ments as  a  modem-day  essential.  No  new  car 
model  is  introduced  without  about  five  or  six 
years  of  advance  planning  today.  Flights  to 
the  moon  must  be  planned  down  to  the  last 
detail. 

Planning  is  vital  to  the  development  of  the 
north  as  well.  I  suggest  that  the  value  of 
the  planning  approach  could  be  demonstrated 
by  setting  up  a  Crown  development  agency 
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for  northeastern  Ontario  and  a  second  one  for 
northwestern  Ontario.  Such  an  agency  will 
only  be  effective  if  it  meets  these  criteria: 

1.  It  must  be  made  up  largely  of  elected 
representatives   of  northern  residents. 

2.  It  must  have  sufiBcient  resources  at  its 
disposal  to  establish  a  secretariat  of  experts 
and  to  initiate  investment  programmes  on  its 
own,  or  in  concert  with  private  and  co- 
operative industries. 

3.  It  must  have  considerable  freedom  to 
make  its  own  decisions  (and  its  own  mistakes) 
and  to  learn  by  experimentation  what  are 
the  best  programmes  for  achieving  northern 
development. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  form,  functions 
and  financing  of  such  an  agency  might  take 
the  following  lines: 

One  representative  from  each  regional  coun- 
cil in  the  area,  plus  a  secretariat  of  appointed 
full-time  experts.  The  agency  would  report 
to  the  Leg'slature  through  a  Minister  of 
Regional  Development  or  the  Prime  Minister. 

Functions:  To  assess  needs  and  resources; 
to  plan  investment;  to  select  growth  points; 
to  plan  industry  location;  to  stimulate  new 
industry;  to  complete  the  infrastructure  needed 
for  growth— roads,  communications,  energy 
sources,  and  so  on. 

Funds  now  being  spent  on  northern  serv- 
ices for  roads,  communications,  lands  and 
forests,  mines,  and  so  on,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  two  agencies.  In  addition,  a  pro- 
portion of  personal  and  corporation  income 
tax  should  be  earmarked  for  northern  devel- 
opment and  paid  over  to  the  agencies.  If  one 
per  cent  of  the  personal  income  tax  and 
one  per  cent  tax  on  corporate  income  were 
set  aside  in  this  way,  about  $70  million  would 
be  available  for  the  agencies  in  1970-1971. 
This  represents  only  a  little  over  two  per  cent 
of  the  present  Ontario  Budget  of  about  $3 
billion. 

These  are '  only  suggestions  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  development  of  northern 
Ontario.  They  are  open  to  discussion  and 
modification,  but  they  must  be  examined 
seriously.  The  old  policies  have  failed.  It  is 
time  we  tried  something  diflFerent.     * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize  for  going  on  at 
such  great  length,  but  I  am  sure  we  in 
northern  Ontario  feel  it  was  important  to  have 
something  to  discuss  other  than  what  was  in 
the  Pearson  report.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  comes  close  to 
its  end,  one  has  a  tendency  to  look  back  over 


tlie  term  of  time  involved  and  look  at  the 
happenings.  However,  I  prefer  to  do  some 
reflecting  on  a  very  short  period  of  time 
ahead  that  at  this  time  bears  a  special  atten- 
tion for  the  members  of  this  House.  This 
time  can  have  a  vital  effect  on  this  Legisla- 
ture and  how  it  may  arrive  at  a  review  and 
creation  of  laws  that  govern  the  conduct  of 
men  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  in 
their  relation  to  society  as  a  whole. 

In  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
greatest  collection  of  resources  with  manage- 
able population  and  political  problems  that 
exist  within  comparable  geographic  bound- 
daries  anywhere  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion. 
With  intelligence,  understanding,  compassion, 
and  co-operation  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
This  we  must  do. 

It  seems  to  me  unproductive  and  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  the  fellows  on  the  other  side 
all  have  dishonourable  motivations,  and  are 
agents  of  the  devil.  If  that  be  the  case,  how 
could  we  even  hope  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences? I  prefer  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
other  fellow  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  good 
will,  and  that  he  might  be  influenced  by 
listening  to  my  side  of  the  problem. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  today's 
Star,  to  the  "Darts  and  Laurels"  section.  And 
the  dart  at  the  top  is  regarding  the  member 
for  Brantford: 

Mac  Makarchuk,  NDP  member  of  tfie 
Legislature:  For  charging  that  supporters 
of  the  government's  animal  research  legis- 
lation are  no  better  than  the  perpetrators 
of  Auschwitz,  Buchenwald  and  the  My 
Lai  massacre.  Besides  showing  some  con- 
fusion about  where  animals  leave  off  and 
people  begin,  he  had  no  reason  to  leave 
out  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  sack  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  statement  I  made  was  that  the  govern- 
ment refuses  to  take  a  moral  stand  on  the 
issue  and  has  opted  on  the  side  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  perpetrated,  with  the  same  intents 
and  purposes— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  That  is  the  third  time  the 
member  has  made  this  incredible  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave 
the  record  to  show  which  is  right  and  which 
is  wrong. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Read  what  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  read  what  was  in  the 
paper,  I  was  not  quoting  Hansard. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Read  what  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Hansard  has  been 
known  to  be  changed  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  member  suggesting  that 
we  change  Hansard? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  do.  I  know  quite  a 
few  people  who  do  not  change  the  sense  of 
it  but  they  change  actual  wording. 

To  continue  where  I  left  off,  these  can 
be  eflFective  methods  for  seeking  change. 
There  has  been  this  fall  a  sense  of  sharing, 
some  agreement  on  basic  values,  and  a  dis- 
position toward  true  dialogue.  We  must 
strive  to  talk  honestly  with  one  another. 

A  Legislature  is  something  more  than  a 
unit  of  government.  It  is  an  atmosphere,  an 
environment,  a  psychic  relation  among  men, 
in  short,  a  place  of  communion  among  mem- 
bers. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  sound  and 
dov\Ti-to-bu*iness  approach  exercised  by  two 
members  of  this  House,  namely  the  Whips 
of  the  two  parties  opposite.  These  men,  in 
my  opinion,  exercised  principles  before  politi- 
cal advantage  in  their  conduct  as  members  of 
the  usual  agreement  procedure  committee  of 
this  House.  Otherwise,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
have  had  the  partial  adoption  of  new  rules 
and  procedure  work  as  well  as  it  has  to  date 
in  this  trial  period. 

The  new  procedures  have  worked  so  well 
that  I  am  sure  not  one  member  wishes  to 
return  as  we  will  at  the  start  of  the  new 
session  to  the  previous  procedures  in  effect 
prior  to  October  22  of  this  year  as  that 
motion  only  covered  this  year's  session.  We 
have  heard  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
state  that  he  will  be  bringing  in  a  new 
motion  after  consultation  and  assessment  of 
the  procedure  changes  in  practice  shortly 
after  the  start  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
further  observations  which  I  believe  have 
some  merit  at  this  time.  We  now  see  the 
wisdom  of  creating  a  45-minute  oral  question 
period  each  day.  My  observation  would  be 
that  one  hour  is  too  long  on  almost  all  days, 
and  the  half  hour  is  too  short  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  I  personally  believe  there  is 
never  any  supplementary  point  valid  to  the 
original  question  beyond  two  such  supple- 
mentary points  after  the  original.  In  most 
cases  they  would  then  be  a  different  question. 


I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  grant  preference 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon) 
beyond  the  first  two  opportunities  and  the 
leader  of  the  other  party  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
the  next  two  opportunities.  It  should  then 
be  open  to  all  members  keeping  in  mind  a 
fair  in-turn  ratio.  I  still  believe  the  members 
should  state:  "Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,*' 
and'  "Question,  Mr.  Speaker,"  in  order  to 
gain  recognition.  In  fact,  if  they  do  not  offer 
this  courtesy,  I  suggest  the  Speaker  pass  on 
to  some  other  member.  I  do  not  think  the 
Speaker  should  ever  solicit  questions  to  fill  the 
time  allotted  or  that  it  is  ever  necessary  for 
members  to  devise  question  to  fill  the  question 
period. 

The  procedure  suggested  in  the  select  com- 
mittee report  on  the  Throne  Debate  and  rule 
applying  to  it  should  be  adopted  now  prior 
to  our  next  session  and  become  a  standing 
order  of  this  Legislature.  Otherwise  it  may 
be  necessary  to  devise  a  procedure  to  fit 
between  the  start  and  the  adoption  of  new 
standing  orders.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  a  good  start  on  change  here  and  now. 

I  believe  we  must  reduce  the  number  of 
members  on  standing  committees,  mainly  be- 
cause we  have  one  more  such  committee  and 
anticipate  more  activity  in  each  of  the  present 
committees.  Thirteen  member  committees 
have  proven  effective  for  selected  work  in 
this  House  and  I  believe  13  to  21  members 
could  do  adequate  work  in  a  standing  com- 
mittee. More  committee  work  will  raise  the 
obvious  question  of  knowledge  of  each  mem- 
ber applied  to  standing  committee  activity. 
Such  large  numbers,  as  are  presently  on  pri- 
vate bills,  create  great  difiiculty  when  other 
committees  may  wish  to  conduct  study  and 
sit  at  the  same  time,  with  a  membership  of 
the  same  members  who  cannot  be  at  both. 
Scheduling  will  be  an  obvious  problem  of 
enormous  size,  and  I  believe  we  must,  at 
this  time,  have  one  man  responsible  in  the 
Clerk's  office  to  this  area,  as  well  as  respon- 
sible for  adequate  staff  assignment.  The  use 
of  what  committee  room  for  what  work 
should  also  come  under  this  man's  guidance. 

The  House  leader  must,  of  necessity— be- 
cause of  reporting  on  Thursday  evening  the 
next  week's  House  activity— have  someone 
on  his  staff  who  can  co-ordinate  this  activity. 
In  very  fact  there  should  be  prepared  a  list 
to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  other 
House  officers  at  this  adjournment  notice  time 
that  could  adequately  be  called  the  "Docu- 
mentary Whip"  as  in  other  Legislatures. 

We  may  well  take  a  look  at  the  possibility 
of  this  House  not  sitting  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, thus  leaving  morning  and  afternoon  for 
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private  bills  and  other  committees,  early  in 
the  session  when  the  order  paper  is  not  of 
sufficient  size.  Normal  House  routine  could 
proceed  on  Tuesday  evening  starting  ofiE  with 
statements  by  the  Ministry,  oral  questions, 
and  so  on.  This  may  have  several  desired 
effects  of  benefit  to  those  who  come  great 
distances  to  present  their  petitions  for  a 
private  bill,  as  well  as  speeding  up  the  work 
available  for  House  consideration. 

We  must  have  at  least  two  committee 
rooms  with  electronic  recording  equipment 
and  such  arrangements  available  in  the  Legis- 
lative Building,  The  ideas  on  this  gained  at 
Sacramento  are  of  particular  value  here.  In 
California,  the  chairman  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  horseshoe  arrangement  of  his  members. 
The  speaker  control-panel  is  at  his  left  and 
operated  by  the  secretary  to  the  committee. 
When  the  floor  is  given  to  a  committee  mem- 
ber by  the  chairman,  the  secretary  activates 
the  member's  mike.  Thus,  adequate  control 
of  the  meeting  is  assured  for  the  chairman 
and  the  member  also  knows  when  he  has 
the  floor  by  his  observation  of  the  green  light 
being  on  beside  his  mike.  The  first  row  of 
audience  seats  are  reserved  for  other  Legis- 
lature members  and  this  provides  opportunity 
for  them  to  participate  in  considerations  and 
be  readily  recognized  by  the  chairman. 

Bulletin  boards  need  to  be  updated  in  this 
building  with  suitable  easy  reading  a  priority. 
Lists  of  members  with  room  numbers  could 
be  established  in  a  simple  frame  in  the 
Legislature  elevators.  Such  changes  can  only 
have  benefit  to  our  public  visitors. 

We  must  never  forget  increased  committee 
activity  is  all  premised  on  the  belief  each 
member  will  have  improved  office  and  secre- 
tarial assistance  that  will  provide  the  mem- 
bers with  this  part  of  their  work  being 
adequate. 

Changes  in  the  House  standing  orders 
would  mean  the  Cabinet  must  have  ready 
for  House  introduction  most  of  this  legislation 
at  the  start  of  the  session  in  order  for  the 
House  leader  to  programme  his  work  and  to 
have  options  in  case  of  illness  or  necessary 
absence  of  Ministers.  Estimates  must  be 
tabled  at  the  presentation  of  the  Budget.  All 
these  are  considerations  to  be  met  with  the 
introduction  of  the  select  committee  report 
on  rules  and  procedure  on  a  further  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  points  I  have  raised  are 
the  future  considerations  before  this  House 
and  its  officers.  I  know  the  House  leader 
welcomes  suggestions  and  at  this  time  he  wfll, 
I  am  sure,  welcome  views  of  our  members  on 
these  and  other  reflections  in  his  considera- 
tions ahead  over  the  next  few  weeks. 


We  will  need  laws  and  we  will  need  gov- 
ernment and  we  wfll  need  politics,  which  is 
the  participation  in  government.  Let  us  all 
join  together  and  see  that  we  provide  here 
the  best  forum  that  can  be  devised  to  assure 
attention  to  those  matters  of  our  people. 

Mr.  I  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  tiring  session,  to 
put  on  the  record  some  of  the  views  of  this 
party  in  regard  to  what  has  taken  place. 
Also,  to  talk  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
action  and  inaction  of  the  government  over 
the  last  13  months  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  rationalization  and  some 
kind  of  change  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  people  who  reside  within  it. 

I  was  interested  to  read  today  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  that  we  have  passed  184  pieces  of 
legislation  and  have  sat  for  a  total  of  171 
days.  I  think  in  order  to  properly  under- 
stand the  value  of  any  legislation,  we  must 
agree  that  government  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  legislation  it  introduces 
but  rather  the  effect,  the  benefit  or  hardships 
which  are  imposed  by  the  legislation  upon 
the  people  whom  it  supposedly  governs. 

This  particular  government  in  its  legisla- 
time  programme  of  1969  started  out  as  if 
it  had  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  to  travel.  It  indicated  quite  clearly 
in  the  Budget  statement  of  March  4,  1969, 
that,  if  not  in  practice,  at  least  in  theory,  it 
understood  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  average  taxpayer  in  this  prov- 
ince could  be  overcome  by  means  of  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure,  and  by  means  of  a 
more  acceptable  use  of  the  fiscal  resources 
of  the  province. 

The  Budget  paper  reads  into  the  record 
by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  on  that  day  stated,  and  I  quote: 

To  a  large  degree  the  engineering  plan 
for  a  pathway  toward  a  good  life  is  the 
government's  budget. 

It  went  on  to  state: 

The  Budget  is  a  deliberate  instrument  of 
social  and  economic  guidance.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  society  and 
economy.  Purposeful  planning  on  a  long- 
term  basis  is  indeed  a  valid  objective  of 
any  budget. 

It  also  stated  in  drawing  an  analogy: 

Placing  a  man  on  the  moon  is  a  triumph 
of  technology.  The  planning  of  a  social 
and  economic  environment  requires  equal 
skfll  and  firm  judgment. 
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There  it  stopped;  while  it  appeared  to  recog- 
nize at  least  in  theory  the  very  difficult  and 
onerous  job  that  it  had— the  necessity  to 
change  the  tax  structure  and  bring  about 
equity  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  and 
to  provide  dignity  for  many,  whose  lives  can 
be  considered  to  be  an  existence  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level— this  end  has  not  been 
achieved  by  this  government. 

This  government  has  shown  that  it  has  an 
inability  to  understand  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province.  It  has  shown  that  it  does  not 
understand  that  the  basic  essential  things  for 
life  are  a  prime  responsibility  of  government. 
A  government's  function,  if  it  is  to  function 
at  all,  is  to  ensure  that  the  natural  resources, 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  jurisdiction  over 
\Ahich  it  presides  are  used  to  benefit  the 
population  at  large;  that  they  are  used  to 
raise  the  standard  of  those  of  the  sub- 
standard; that  they  are  used  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  the  over-burdened. 

One  could,  I  suspect,  go  through  each  de- 
partment of  government  and  pick  out  an 
example,  or  two  or  three  examples,  to  indicate 
what  I  am  about  to  talk  about,  and  we  will, 
in  a  moment,  deal  with  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  have  confronted  us  during 
the  last  session  in  trying  to  bring  about  some 
rationalization  of  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  this  goverrmient. 

The  government's  inability  to  establish 
priorities— its  inability  to  recognize  that  hous- 
ing, that  health,  that  the  cost  of  living,  that 
the  price  spiral  that  we  hear  so  much  about 
today,  present  problems  to  which  only  gov- 
ernment can  find  solutions— has  shackled  this 
go\^ernment  and  precluded  it  from  taking  any 
useful  initiatives. 

In  each  of  these  major  areas  this  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  act  and  has  acted  in  an 
irresponsible  manner,  acted  in  haste  without 
proper  consideration  for  the  financing  of  its 
goals,  or  for  the  financing  of  the  programmes 
which  it  has  attempted  to  bring  about.  In 
many  other  instances,  the  government  has 
failed  miserably  to  make  good  use  of  the 
moneys  which  would  be  available  to  assist 
many  of  the  unfortunate  persons  in  this  prov- 
ince in  their  quest  for  even  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  and  it  is  to  these  things 
that  I  want  to  turn  my  attention  as  I  view 
the  year's  activities. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  deal  with  these  blunders 
one  by  one,  that  two  of  the  most  flagrant, 
most  obvious  instances  of  injustice  that  have 
been  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince have  occurred  within  the  jurisdiction  of 


The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices. Its  attitude  toward  the  Indian  people 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  deplorable. 
This  department  failed  completely  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  Indians  and,  in  fact, 
turned  its  back  on  them. 

This  department  completely  rejected  tlie 
legitimate  requests  of  the  Indian  bands  of 
northern  Ontario  and,  when  it  had  the  money 
in  the  amount  of  some  million  dollars  avail- 
able to  spend,  it  adamantly  refused  to  make 
use  of  the  moneys  available.  In  fact,  during  a 
period  when  medical  services  were  being  cut 
back  in  northern  Ontario  and  expenditures 
from  this  fund  were  necessary,  this  govern- 
ment had  spent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
available  resources. 

This  is  the  sort  of  situation  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  and  which  has  brought  this  gov- 
ernment into  a  position  of  disfavour  among 
many  of  the  northern  peoples  of  this  prov- 
ince. And  quite  rightly  so. 

Unless  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  believes  that  what 
I  am  saying  is  simply  the  view  of  myself,  or 
perhaps  some  members  of  this  party,  let  me 
remind  him  of  some  of  the  articles  and 
editorials  that  have  been  written  during  that 
time  when  we  were  so  desperately  trying  to 
find  ah  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
people  of  northern  Ontario.  Let  me  say— and 
I  quote  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  May 
24,  1969: 

The  fiasco  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 
the  wake  of  seven  resignations  in  the 
government's  Indian  development  branch 
revealed  more  than  just  the  inability  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  Minister  John 
Yaremko  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  native  people. 

It  illustrated  that  Premier  John  Robarts 
is  like  a  bull  in  a  pen— it  does  not  look 
like  much  of  a  bull.  Without  the  Premier 
in  the  House  to  hold  them  together,  gov- 
ernment members  flounder  on  the  Treasury 
benches  like  washed-up  fish  desperately 
trying  to  find  water. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Quoting: 

Mr.  Robarts  was  on  a  fishing  trip  when 
the  usual  innocuous  Friday's  session  sud- 
denly exploded  into  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  the  session. 

And  let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  of  that 
same  paper  on  the  same  day.  It  stated  that- 
Premier     John     Robarts     managed,     as 
expected,  to  fend  off  the  Opposition  parties' 
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united  attack  on  Social  and  Family  Services 
Minister  John  Yaremko. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  the  Min- 
ister will  not  fall,  he  told  the  Legislature, 
having  no  choice,  of  course,  but  to  stand 
behind  his  man,  while  he  was  under 
direct  attack. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  defend  Mr. 
Yaremko  against  the  combined  votes  of  the 
Opposition,  which  cannot  combine  to  make 
a  majority.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
defend  Mr.  Yaremko  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government's  attitude  to- 
ward welfare  recipients  was  made  obvious  in 
this  House  during  the  very  lengthy  debates 
on  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  It  indicated  to  me  and  to  the 
members  of  this  party  that  this  government 
does  not  understand  that,  together  with  the 
cheque  that  is  handed  out  by  the  government 
to  those  people  who  are  in  dire  need,  must 
go  some  dignity  and  some  incentive  to  pro- 
vide for  oneself.  The  government  shows  to 
its  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
that  it  was  just  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
proposition  that  people  on  assistance  had 
some  right  to  access  to  a  review  board.  And 
it  was  only  after  a  long  harangue,  a  debate 
stretching  well  into  the  hours  of  the  night, 
that  the  government  finally  yielded  to  the 
pressures  of  this  party,  and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  (Mrs.  M.  Renwick)  in 
particular,  in  agreeing  to  notify  the  welfare 
recipients  of  this  province  of  their  right  to 
appeal. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  You  mean  you  gave  up  the 
harangue  and  filibuster. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  When 
Father  John  leaned  over  and  gave  the  Min- 
ister the  go-ahead. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  In 
fact  he  should  have  done  it  ten  hours  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  say  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister so  that  he  clearly  understands  it,  it  is 
in  this  area  that  failures  become  so  obvious. 

A  government  that  will  not  recognize  and 
make  clear  the  rights  of  those  people  over 
whom  it  has  so  much  jurisdiction,  is  a  gov- 
ernment that  fails  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
any  of  the  people  within  its  jurisdiction.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  the  area  of  education  there 
is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  leader  of  the  NDP 
can  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year's  looking 
at  other  jurisdictions  to  compare. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  We  are  going 
to  foment  revolution  wherever  we  can. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  interesting  to  hear  the 
Minister  defend  his  policies— the  policies  that 
have  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  members 
of  this  House.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  him 
say  how  wonderful  the  programme  is,  when 
most  of  the  programme  had  to  be  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Opposition  in  order  to  have 
it  enacted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  also  developed 
over  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  the  insistence  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  had  to  be 
wrung  from  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  got  a  reactive 
government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The  hon. 
Minister  nms  the  worst  department  in  the 
government,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot.  It  is 
the  worst  department  in  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  besti  The  member 
would  like  to  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Indeed  we  will,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Never! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  the  area  of  education,  there 
is  no  one  in  this  House  who  will  forget  the 
move  to  the  county  boards.  While  we  sup- 
ported to  a  great  extent  the  need  for  larger 
jurisdictional  areas,  we  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  great  difficulties, 
the  financial  difficulties,  that  were  going  to 
confront  many  of  the  residents  of  the  areas 
that  were  about  to  be  amalgamated  into  one 
board.  We  suggested  to  the  Minister  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  through  the  member 
for  Peterborough- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Where  is  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  we  have  to  have  some 
form  of  transitional  grants  made  available; 
that  we  just  could  not  make  a  move  of  this 
magnitude  unless  we  were  fully  aware  of  the 
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financial  burden,  but  this  reasoned  argument 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
government  certainly  believes  this  debate- 
Mr.    Deans:    What    happened    was    that, 
throughout    this     province,    almost    without 
exception- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  —the  local  boards,  when  they 
were  placed— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  without 
exception,  the  local  boards,  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  join  to- 
gether and  become  one  jurisdiction  in  the 
area,  found  themselves  taxed  to  the  hilt,  as 
we  had  predicted  they  were. 

The  residents  were  forced  to  absorb  prop- 
erty tax  increases  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay  and  it  was  only  the  scrambling  of  the 
Minister  and  the  members  of  the  House  that 
finally  saved  many  of  these  people  from 
tremendous  hardship. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  poor  planning 
—a  clear  indication  of  an  inability  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  programmes  which 
are  being  presented  and  put  into  force.  It 
also  spelled  the  end  of  the  boastful  statement 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  that  we  were 
about  to  have  a  balanced  Budget. 

The  subject  of  the  rights  of  individuals— 
if  I  may  turn  to  that  for  a  moment— cannot 
be  forgotten  in  the  review  of  what  has  taken 
place.  The  rights  of  members  of  this  House 
to  enter  institutions  of  this  province  and  to 
inspect  the  facilities  on  behalf  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent  was  denied  for  many 
months.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  that  the  government  has  seen 
fit  to,  once  again,  permit  members  to  do  what 
their  job  entails  and  demands  that  they  must 
do.  That  is,  to  inspect,  without  prior  warn- 
ing, the  institutions  of  this  province,  in  order 
that  we  can  ascertain  that  they  are  being 
properly  run. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  had  the  Medicare 
fiasco.  Here  we  had  a  government  prepared 
to  push  down  the  throats  of  the  people  of 
this  province  a  scheme  which  was  not  only 
totally  inadequate  in  content,  but  which  was 
priced  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  benefits 
of  the  programme  which  was  being  offered. 
We  in  this  party  saw  through  this  facade  and 
we  voted  against  it  and  made  every  conceiv- 
able effort  to  have  it  amended,  and  still  this 


government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  forced  it  through. 

This  is  clearly  the  coming  together  of  like 
forces  in  order  to  push  a  legislative  pro- 
gramme dov/n  the  throats  of  the  people  of 
this  province.  It  is  using  the  combined  forces 
of  Tory  and  Liberal  members,  who,  inevi- 
tably, think  alike  anyway,  to  force  on  the 
people  of  this  province  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  can  well  do  without. 

It  is  this  kind  of  insensitivity  that  will 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, a  defeat  which  they  themselves  are 
beginnng  to  recognize  as  being  inevitable. 
Even  in  their  own  statements,  and  the  state- 
ments they  make  out  in  the  hustings  and  in 
the  conferences  that  they  are  now  holding  to 
try  and  shore  up  the  crumbling  Tory  machine, 
statements  such  as  those  by  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  the 
member  for  Carleton  East,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  how  perceptive  th's  Minister  has 
become.  I  quote  from  the  Oshawa  Times  of 
November  18,  1969,  where  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  from  Carleton  East  stated: 

The  next  provincial  election  will  be  the 
dirtiest,  nastiest  and  toughest  in  nearly  30 
years.  It  will  be  an  awful  election. 

The  M'nister,  in  a  continuance  of  his  speech, 
called  the  Liberals  lazy  and  bankrupt  of 
ideas,  and  he  pointed  this  out  in  reply  to 
a  quest'on  that  the  next  election,  generally 
expected  within  two  years,  will  find  the 
NDP  full  of  beans  and  ready  to  take  over. 

Just  to  indicate  to  you,  you  clearly  under- 
stand, this  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  without  Portfolio,  this  is  backed  up 
by  other  Cabinet  Ministers;  they  have  all 
seen  the  inevitability  of  the  defeat  that  is 
going  to  take  place. 

You  could  turn  for  a  moment,  for  example, 
to  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)— who  has  since  jollied 
himself  out  of  here,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point— and  he  says  that  if  the  Conservative 
government  is  beaten  in  the  next  provincial 
election,  it  will  be  by  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  He  ruled  out  the  Liberals  as  a  con- 
tender for  power  so  we  might  wonder  why 
the  Minister  would  say  a  thing  like  this,  and 
I- 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  He  wants  to  give  the  NDP  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  interesting  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services  should  say  that 
because   this   is   exactly   what   people   might 
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ha\'e  thought  had  not  Dennis  Braithwaite 
taken  a  serious  look  at  what  was  said  and, 
as  he  said  in  his  column  of  October  31,  1969, 
speaking  of  the  remarks  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs: 

You  might  suppose  that  the  Conservative 
Cabinet  Minister  had  something  up  his 
sleeve  when  he  spoke  this  way.  Was  he  try- 
ing to  appear  frank  and  non-political?  Was 
he  more  fiendishly  trying  to  split  the  anti- 
government  vote  by  starting  a  small  NDP 
bandwagon,  thereby  hoping  to  cut  into 
the  normal  Liberal  strength. 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  election  is  too 
far  away  for  that  kind  of  ploy  to  be  really 
useful  to  the  Tories  right  now.  No,  I  think 
he  simply  gave  a  candid  opinion  on  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  mood  of  the  province 
two  years  hence. 

Beyond,  there  is  a  warmer  political 
climate  all  over  the  country  even  now, 
warmer  perhaps  in  Ontario  than  in  any 
province  outside  of  Quebec.  It  is  not  just 
the  student  and  the  left  wing  agitation 
that  is  hotting  things  up. 

Consumers,  tenants,  minorities,  home 
owners,  pensioners,  welfarists  and  the 
union's  rank  and  file  all  have  their  beefs, 
and  they  are  prepared  for  some  kind  of 
action.  Tjiere  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
going  on,  not  all  of  it  or  any  substantial 
part  of  it  organized,  so  far.  I  cannot  see 
any  way  that  the  Conservatives'  cautious, 
defensive  and  increasingly  irrelevant  ap- 
proach to  provincial  problems  can  survive 
the  public's  impatience  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  Tories*  long  wirming  streak  is  going  to 
be  broken. 

I  think  the  government  will  be  defeated, 
or  anyway  seriously  challenged  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  by  the  very  elements  that 
has  kept  it  in  power,  namely,  affluence. 

It  is  becoming  clearer,  every  day,  that 
the  problems  of  pollution,  poverty,  trans- 
portation, over  taxation  and  bureaucratic 
stagnation  are  getting  worse,  not  better,  and 
that  our  celebrated  affluence  is  not  much 
good  to  us.  We  need  a  new  approach,  new 
ideas,  new  people,  and  the  NDP,  although 
they  are  not  really  new,  are  newer  and 
have  a  fresher  image  than  the  Conservatives 
or  the  Liberals,  and  I  think  they  are  going 
to  get  their  chance. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  the  other  parties  do 
not  like  what  he  says,  we  will  allow  that  to 
go  by  the  way.  Maybe  the  government  does 
not  think  that  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
and   the    Minister   of   Municipal   Affairs    are 


worth  listening  to.  Sometimes  we  do  not 
think  they  are  either,  so  we  can  hardly  blame 
you.  We  could  turn  to  the  more  obvious— how 
about  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F.  Law- 
rence) and  his  statement,  well  quoted,  "The 
Tories  are  dead  from  the  neck  up." 

All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  in  this  House 
from  day  to  day  and  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment becomes  more  apparent.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  about  it,  this  is  the  interesting 
point?  What  is  the  government  going  to  do 
about  this?  Well,  it  is  interesting.  You  would 
think  that  a  government  that  had  its  own 
Cabinet  Ministers  making  statements  of  this 
kind  would  be  worried,  that  they  would  be 
concerned  enough  to  introduce  some  reason- 
ably acceptable  legislative  programme  that 
would  benefit  the  people  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  Dennis  Braithwaite  column.  But,  oh, 
no,  that  is  not  tliis  government's  attitude. 

The  prime  leadership  candidate,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lincoln,  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  sums  it  up  very  well.  He  tells  us 
what  the  govermnent  is  going  to  do;  it  is 
going  to  maintain  these  old,  tired  policies; 
that  we  are  going  to  take  the  fellow  who 
used  to  be  the  executive  assistant  to  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party  and  we  are  going 
to  get  him  to  dress  up  all  of  the  documents 
and  all  of  the  publications  that  go  out  of 
the  government  offices,  so  that  they  can  try 
better  to  sell  some  of  the  useless  propaganda 
that  they  have  been  putting  out  for  years  to 
the  people  of  this  province.  This  is  the  fresh, 
the  new  way,  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

The  Provincial  Secretary— and  let  me  quote 
just  so  that  we  understand  that  they  are  his 
words,  not  mine— set  the  stage  for  the  com- 
plaints, by  saying  in  his  position  paper  that 
the  government  was  becoming  too  remote 
from  the  public  and  must  start  the  estab- 
lishment of  information  centres  to  give  citi- 
zens the  reasons  behind  its  decisions,  a  blatant 
attempt  by  this  government  to  substantiate 
totally  irrelevant  policies  by  means  of  finances 
put  up  by  the  tax  moneys  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

These  are  pretty  clear  indications  of  a 
decaying  government.  A  government  which  is 
beginning  to  recognize  the  inevitability  of 
defeat.  It  is  becoming  more  evident  by  the 
day,  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago,  that  the  Tories,  in  an  effort  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
change  leaders  after  their  defeat  in  1971, 
had  to  change  the  constitution. 

They  might  wonder  whether  or  not  they 
are  seriously  considering  changing  leaders. 
They  could  ask  the  question,  what  indication 
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is  there  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  in  the 
ranks?  Let  me  say,  it  is  plain,  it  is  on  the 
record,  documented.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
read  the  conflict  between  the  new  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Wells)  and  the  Prime  Minister. 
Let  me  read  from  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard,  so  that  the  House  understands  it; 
I  do  not  want  the  government  members  to 
be  disillusioned  in  any  way.  And  who  would 
expect  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  to  put 
out  this  kind  of  thing: 

Premier  Robarts  obviously  detests  the 
idea  of  a  publicly  sponsored  medical  care 
plan  so  much  that  he  loses  his  customary 
poise  when  forced  even  to  discuss  it.  The 
other  day,  for  instance,  he  told  startled 
delegates  to  the  Ontario  Progressive  Associ- 
ation annual  meeting  that  paying  only  90 
per  cent  of  the  doctors'  fees  was  adopted 
because  of  its  deterrent  effect.  "We  could 
pay  100  per  cent"  he  said,  "but  then  you 
would  have  no  deterrent."  The  Premier 
said  that,  "Many  people  were  professional 
doctor-goers  and  without  this  deterrent,  the 
cost  of  medical  services  would  become 
impossible." 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Well,  that  is 
true  too. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  man  who  s'hould  know 
most  about  the  government's  medical  care 
philosophy,  the  Minister  of  Health,  admitted 
frankly  that  the  Premier  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about.  And  if  they  do  not 
think  that  is  dissention,  what  do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Health  said 
that  about  the  Premier? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  said  that  about  the  Premier. 
He  said  that  the  Premier  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  kind  of  amusing  too,  when 
you  think  of  the  Minister  of  Health  in  the 
leadership  role.  Wliat  kind  of  leadership  will 
he  bring  to  the  Tory  party? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Who  is  going  to  be  the  NDP 
leader  next  year? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Not  that  Minister  of 
Health. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  can  go  back  to 
peddling  washing  machines. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  do  not  have  to  go  very 
far  to  see  the  kind  of  leadership  that  would 
be   offered  by  the   Minister  of  Health.   Just 


take  a  look  at  the  company  he  keeps.  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  circles  he  travels  in. 
Where  do  you  find  the  Minister  of  Health 
on  his  spare  day  when  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do?  You  will  find  tliat  he  is  trotting  around 
the  Republican  convention  wearing  a  Regan 
button.  How  much  more  right-wing  could  a 
guy  be  than  that?  What  kind  of  policies  are 
going  to  be  introduced  for  the  betterment 
of  the  people  of  this  province?  A  Regan 
supporter- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  these  things  point  quite 
clearly  to  a  realization,  not  only  by  us,  but 
by  the  government  itself  that  things  have 
just  gone  too  far.  The  realization  that  the 
people  of  this  province  are  no  longer  pre- 
pared to  accept  them  as  the  governing  force. 
The  people  of  this  province  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  tlie  present  administration,  and  it 
is  no  wonder.  One  need  not  go  outside  the 
realm  of  this  House  to  see  the  decay  setting 
in. 

Differences  are  emerging  between  the  Min- 
isters—not only  the  difference  between  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Premier,  but  the 
other  Ministers— the  difference  between  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Kerr)  over  how  we  are  going  to  handle  the 
pollution  problems. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  he  is  much  more 
energetic  and  resourceful  than  the  previous 
Minister.  But  that  does  not  say  much  for  him. 
In  fact,  if  one  were  to  measure  the  amount  of 
constructive  movement  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  province  since  he  has  taken  over  the 
portfolio,  he  could  do  it  without  a  measuring 
stick.  The  entire  programme  has  been  fought 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  of  tiiis 
province.  He  has  learned  his  lesson.  He 
learned  it  well  from  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development.  There  is  no  one  quite  like 
him,  you  see,  for  selling  his  non-existent  pro- 
grammes to  the  people  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  what  the 
member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Pitman)  said 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  can  say,  of  course,  is  that 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent,  the  more  we 
look  at  it.  There  is  no  denying,  that  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment is  up  against  a  stone  wall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  what  the 
member  for  Peterborough  said. 
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Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  way  that  he  is 
going  to  convince  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  his 
Cabinet  colleagues,  of  the  validity  of  the 
position  he  is  taking  and  indubitably  we  will 
end  up  with  the  same  chaos  and  stink 
throughout  this  province  that  we  have  had 
for  years. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  Tory  members 
would  like  to  pooh-pooh  the  suggestion  that 
the  decay  has  now  reached  the  point  of  no 
return.  But  tlie  horrible  truth,  for  the  Tories 
anyway,  is  laid  out  before  them.  It  is  obvious. 

The  government  went  into  that  Tory  bas- 
tion of  Middlesex  South,  wandered  in  there, 
shrugged  off  the  people,  set  up  a  candidate 
—yes,  a  nice  guy,  but  no  roaring  ball  of  fire— 
and  let  us  listen  to  what  happened.  The 
amusing  thing  about  it  is  that  never  before 
has  so  much  Tory  talent,  and  I  use  that 
word  loosely,  so  much  Tory  talent  been 
taken  into  one  place  and  put  to  work  with 
so  little  results. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  even  had  the  Minister  of 

Revenue  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  Deans:  Even  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fantastic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Sorry  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  would  have  had  an 
even  bigger  majority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  have  run  the 
NDP  right  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Minister  might  have  been 
able  to  sell  some  washing  machines.  You 
could  not  have  sold  them  on  the  Tory 
policies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Complacency  sets  in.  The  gov- 
ernment members  wandered  around  Middle- 
sex South  just  assuming  l3iat  all  of  the  Tories 
would  come  out  in  droves  and  elect  their 
man,  I  say  they  were  crushed  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  ability  and  the 
drive  of  the  present  member,  the  New  Demo- 
cratic member  for  Middlesex  South,  (Mr. 
Bolton),  but  by  their  own  stupidity- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  their  own  inability  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  average  individuals 
in  this  province.  There  is  nowhere  in  this 
province  where  the  discontent,  the  unhappi- 
ness,  the  loss  of  respect,  the  loss  of  faith, 
were  more  evident  than  in  that  by-election  of 
Middlesex  South. 


What  we  saw  there,  mirrored  the  feelings 
of  every  individual  in  this  province.  It  typified 
the  attitude  of  the  citizens  from  boundary  to 
boundary,  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to 
west.  While  those  in  politics  are  quick  to 
recognize  the  efforts  made  by  the  Tory  party 
to  shore  up  its  crumbling  bastion,  we  are 
fully  aware  as  this  session  draws  to  a  close, 
that  it  just  does  not  have  the  ability  to  do 
this,  primarily  it  has  lost  touch  with  the  day 
to  day  concerns  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

It  has  failed  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  ensuring  good  govern- 
ment, which  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  those  whom  it  must  govern. 

They  might  say  to  me,  that  is  not  true.  But 
let  me  say,  here  we  go  back  to  the  case  of 
the  Whig-Standard.  Who  would  ever  expect 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  to  write  such 
nasty  things  about  the  Tory  party?  Let  me 
read  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  quote  from  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
quoting  from  that  nawspaper: 

The  Ontario  government  lost  touch  with 
the  people  years  ago.  Its  record,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  a  calamitous  succession  of 
arrogant  insults  to  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  the  people  it  is  supposed  to  be  serving. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  better  evidence  can  I 
produce  for  members  than  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  that  is  what  their  friends 

say. 

Mr.  Deans:  Think  of  what  their  enemies 
are  saying. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  government  must 
take  the  necessary  action  regardless  of  how 
unpalatable  such  action  may  be,  to  assure 
the  residents  that  the  dollar  which  they  can 
earn  in  this  province,  can  provide  for  them 
the  essential  things  of  life.  It  must  assure 
that  housing,  food,  health  and  education  are 
well  within  reach  of  every  individual— not 
just  within  reach,  well  within  reach— who  is 
prepared  to  work  in  this  province.  And  that 
no  hardship  will  befall  those  who,  though 
prepared  to,  are  unable  to  work. 

When  I  entered  this  House  I  believed,  and 
in  fact  still  do  believe,  that  a  government 
which  cannot  assure  its  residents  that  the 
essential  matters  of  health  care,  cost  of  food, 
clothing,  education  and  housing  can  be  ob- 
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tained   within   each  person's   ability   to   pay, 
does  not  deserve  to  govern. 

For  a  time  I  believe  that  this  government 
was  going  to  try  to  meet  this  objective,  which 
I  might  add,  is  shared  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  province.  But,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  areas  of  financing  of 
education,  and  adequate  reasonably  priced 
health  coverages,  this  government  has  failed. 

I  now  wish  to  deal  with  the  other  section, 
to  turn  my  attention  to  the  cost  of  living, 
and  then  on  to  housing.  I  have  spoken  many 
times  in  this  House  of  how  the  cost  of  living 
has  rapidly  outstripped  the  ability  to  absorb 
rising  costs.  Also,  on  numerous  occasions  I 
called  upon  this  government  to  undertake  an 
immediate  and  intensive  review  with  an  eye 
to  legislative  change.  This  has  for  the  most 
part  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Over  the  last  year 
there  have  been  numerous  increases  in  prices 
which  deserve  government  investigation. 

Initial  price  increases  are  almost  always 
passed  on  in  the  fonn  of  higher  secondary 
prices  that  more  than  oflFset  initial  increased 
costs.  For  this  reason,  increases,  in  the  raw 
material  producing  industries  especially,  must 
be  justified. 

An  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  re- 
cent six  per  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 
This  increase  would  have  added  75  cents  to 
the  cost  of  steel  for  a  refrigerator,  but  Cana- 
dian Westinghouse  is  increasing  the  dealer 
price  by  between  $4.50  and  $15.  The  in- 
crease in  gasoline  prices  will  undoubtedly 
mean  increased  transportation  costs  in  many 
instances  far  and  above  the  initial  increase. 
The  six  per  cent  increase  in  Hydro,  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  fed  up  hearing  about,  but 
which  will,  I  suspect,  play  a  large  part  in 
bringing  this  government  down,  was  totally 
unjustified,  and  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  eight  per  cent  in  Hamilton  and  has  brought 
requests  from  municipalities  for  government 
intervention— requests,  I  might  add,  which  are 
being  ignored,  as  usual,  in  the  callous,  high- 
handed manner  in  which  this  government 
ignores  all  requests. 

The  increase  by  INCO  of  six  per  cent  will 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  contributing  to 
the  spiralling  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  incidences 
of  increases  which  required  government  in- 
vestigation which  add  substantially  to  the 
growing  concern  over  the  increasing  cost  of 
living.  A  concern  which  is  reflected  in  a 
public  opinion  poll  taken  by  the  Toronto 
Dailtj  Star  in  September  of  this  year,  and 
which  indicated  that  in  1953  12  per  cent  of 
the  people  polled,  considered  highways  and 


roads  to  be  the  major  problem,  while  today 
only  one  per  cent  consider  that  to  be  the 
major  problem. 

While  in  today's  increasing  inflationary  situ- 
ation, 22  per  cent  consider  cost  of  living  and 
price  controls  to  be  of  major  significance, 
while  only  four  per  cent  considered  that  to 
be  a  problem  back  in  1953.  This  is  in  spite 
of  this  government's  continuous  emphasis  on 
its  road  building  programme  and  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  which  are  poured  into 
the  development  of  roads  at  the  expense  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

While  these  figures  reflect  a  growing  con- 
cern, a  recent  poll  indicates  that  82  per  cent 
of  the  population  recognize  inflation  to  be 
a  "dangerous  thing".  This  government, 
though  expressing  concern  over  inflation, 
never  acts  in  any  positive  way  to  curb  this 
threat,  and  tends  to  subscribe  to  the  much 
used  and  abused  theory  that  wage  increases, 
rather  than  increased  profits,  are  the  cause 
of   inflation. 

Managed  prices  are  not  often  discussed  as 
a  cause  of  inflation.  In  an  economy  character- 
ized by  oligopolistic  competition,  however, 
managed  prices  can  be  a  distinct  problem. 
Implicit  understandings,  price  settings  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  strongest  producer, 
and  outright  collusion  are  some  of  the  means 
that  can  be  used  to  keep  prices  above  a  level 
that  would  be  achieved  in  perfect  competition. 
The  auto  industry  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
the  return  on  investment  of  approximately 
16  per  cent  for  the  "big  three"  in  1968,  the 
companies  could  quite  easily  reduce  prices 
and  stfll  end  up  with  an  above  average 
return  on  investment.  But  that  kind  of  occur- 
rence just  never  takes  place  in  this  society. 

The  reverse  in  fact  is  just  the  case. 

Each  year  the  new  models  are  accompanied 
by  a  new  and  higher  price.  The  old  bogeys 
of  higher  wages,  material  costs  and  soaring 
taxes  are  brought  out  and  dusted  off  each 
fall  to  explain  why  new  car  prices  must 
also  rise.  Profits  are  the  one  area  that  have 
not  often  been  blamed  for  the  inflationary 
spiral.  In  the  1961-1968  period  profits,  before 
taxes,  rose  82.6  per  cent  according  to  the 
national  income  and  expenditures  accounts. 

In  the  same  period,  average  weekly  wages 
and  salaries  rose  40.4  per  cent  based  on  the 
industrial  composite  index  of  average  weekly 
wages  and  salaries.  This  profit  push  phe- 
nomen(;n  was  recognized  by  the  Woods  task 
force  on  labour  relations  when  they  were 
examining  the  relationship  between  collective 
bargaining  and  inflation. 
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As  the  report  states,  a  price  increase  after 
a  wage  settlement  could  be  more  a  result  of 
profit  push  than  wage  push.  But  this  govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  falls  in  line  with  those  who  con- 
tend that  wage  settlements  are  the  principal 
cause  of  inflation. 

The  Woods  report  examined  this  problem 
at  length,  and  it  is  worthwhile  to  put  on  the 
record  some  of  the  things  that  they  found 
in  their  examination,  and  I  quote  from  the 
report— pages  71  not  inclusive,  but  to  80— not 
in  its  entirety: 

As  we  stressed  at  the  outset,  the  extent 
to  which  collective  bargaining  contributes 
to  inflation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. It  is  essential  first  to  dispel  some 
misleading  deductions  which  are  often  made 
about  the  relationship  betwen  these  two 
phenomena.  One  of  the  most  familiar  argu- 
ments claims  inflation  results  from  unions 
causing  money  wages  to  rise  faster  than 
productivity. 

Yet  even  assuming  unions  were  the  cause, 
or  the  partial  cause,  of  such  increases  in 
wages,  something  which  itself  is  debatable, 
the  increase  may  only  be  a  sign  or  a  symp- 
tom of  inflation.  By  itself  wages  rising 
faster  than  man-hour  output  proves  nothing 
about  the  underlying  problem.  Indeed  in 
any  inflationary  situation  it  is  usual  for 
wages  to  rise  faster  than  productivity.  It 
is  illogical  to  suggest  that  this  relationship 
by  itself  proves  anything  about  cause  and 
effect. 

Another  misleading  argument  grows  out 
of  the  tendency  toward  parallel  movements 
in  productivity  and  in  real  wages  and 
salaries.  In  the  economy  as  a  whole  there 
must  be  a  close  link  between  productivity 
increases  and  wages  and  salary  advances 
in  real  terms,  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  factor  incomes.  Despite 
the  inevitability  of  the  close  link  between 
productivity  and  real  wages  and  salary 
movements  the  fact  that  they  rise  together 
is  sometimes  cited  as  proof  that  collective 
bargaining  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
any  wage  and  salary  cost  pressure. 

Such  an  argument  is  untenable  as  it  fails 
to  account  for  current  dollar  wage  and 
salaries  which  are  the  more  relevant  data 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiries  into  the  rela- 
tionship betwen  collective  bargaining  and 
inflation.  It  is  equally  misleading  to  cite 
the  sequence  of  any  series  of  wage  and 
price  increases  as  proof  of  a  particular 
explanation  of  inflation.  For  example,  where 
wage  increases  precede  price  increases,   it 


may  be  concluded  that  the  former  causes 
the  latter.  To  draw  such  a  conclusion  from 
the  timing  relationship  alone  would  be 
erroneous.  A  wage  increase  may  cause  a 
price  increase,  but  it  may  also  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  one. 

This  is  suggested  by  a  number  of  price 
increases,  following  wage  increases,  but 
which  often  more  than  make  up  for  the 
rise  in  labour  costs.  In  these  situations  it 
is  informative  to  explore  why  the  price 
rise  awaits  the  wage  increase,  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  market  would  have  been 
much  less  receptive  to  the  price  increase 
before,  rather  than  after  the  wage  rise. 
The  answer  frequently  lies  in  the  public 
relations  and  politics  of  price  setting.  A 
price  adjustment  following  a  wage  increase 
is  easier  to  justify  to  both  consumers  and 
politicians. 

This,  however,  proved  little  or  notliing 
about  the  cause  of  the  price  increase.  It 
could  be  more  the  result  of  profit  push  than 
of  wage  push.  Moreover,  even  when  the 
price  rise  is  brought  on  by  a  wage  increase 
nothing  is  heard  about  the  cause  of  the 
increase. 

Once  an  inflationary  spiral  begins  it  is 
usually  difficult  to  determine  whether  wage 
advances  precede  or  follow  price  increases. 

The  Woods  report  points  out  quite  clearly  that 
much  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  resultant  inflationary  spirals  are  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  things,  and  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  we  would  welcome 
an  urgent  investigation  into  what  is  causing 
the  spirals  at  this  particular  time;  that  the 
necessary  action  is  being  taken  to  ease  the 
squeeze  that  the  citizens  of  this  province  are 
finding  themselves  in. 

An  examination  of  inflation  is  an  economic 
phenomenon  and  the  individual  citizen  is 
often  lost  in  a  mass  of  aggregate  data  such 
as  wages,  profits,  productivit>'  and  prices,  as 
they  are  considered  at  the  macro-economic 
level.  It  is  at  the  indi\ddual  level,  however, 
that  the  impact  of  inflation  is  most  telling,  as 
the  consumer  futilely  attempts  to  stretch  his 
earnings  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and 
I  believe  it  is  in  this  area  that  this  government 
has  failed. 

They  have  been  unable  to  view  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  living  in  the  terms  that  effect 
the  average  citizen  of  the  province.  They 
have  been  reluctant  to  become  engaged  in 
trying  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  can 
be  done  to  assure  that  the  wages  that  are 
earned  in  the  province  will  indeed  be  suflBcient 
to   pay   the    cost  of  the   essentials,   or   con- 
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\eisely  that  the  essentials  of  life  are  priced 
wathin  the  ability  of  the  average  wage  earner 
to  pay. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1968  Guide  for  Family 
Budgeting,  produced  by  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Machinist 
magazine  calculated  that  a  family  of  four  re- 
quires $128  a  week  for  a  52-week  year  or  for 
a  50- week  year,  the  figure  is  $133  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities,  excluding  such  luxuries 
as  an  automobile,  and  if  that  can  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury  in  this  society  then  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

They  have  determined  that  on  a  yearly 
basis  this  family  of  four  living  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  requires  for  food  $1,467; 
for  clothing-$5l5;  for  housing-$2,178;  for 
home  furnishings— $89;  for  household  opera- 
tions—$90:  medical  care  and  supplies— $520; 
personal  care  —  $180;  transportation  —  $269; 
communication,  reading  and  school,  and  so  on 
—$138;  gifts,  contributions  and  leisure  time— 
$372;  insurance— $51;  Canada  Pension  Plan 
—$81;  and  income  tax— $700.  This  gives  us  a 
total  of  $6,650. 

Considering  that  the  industrial  composite 
average  weekly  wage  for  Ontario  is  $122,71, 
the  average  worker  falls  $5  per  week  short 
of  the  minimum  goal,  or  more  than  $10  a 
week  if  we  consider  it  on  a  50  week  basis. 
And  this  minimum  goal  is  based  on  items 
costed  at  the  1968  rate.  The  gap  between  the 
1969  wage  and  the  1969  minimum  goals  is 
even  larger  than  that  which  I  have  cited,  and 
this  is  taking  into  consideration  the  average 
wage. 

This  government  obviously  feels  that  the 
$1.35  an  hour,  or  around  $2,600  to  $2,700  a 
year,  is  adequate  and  sufficient  for  any  person 
to  live  in  this  province.  Your  minimum  wage 
is  a  clear  indication  of  how  far  out  of  touch 
this  government  is  with  reality. 

Speaking  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing, it  is  doubtful  if  the  increase  is  any 
more  evident  than  in  the  area  of  cost  of  hous- 
ing, and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  turn  my 
attention. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  so  that  you  will 
realize  your  own  statements  in  these  matters. 
In  1967,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  making  a 
speech  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  where,  said 
that  housing  is  a  critical  factor  upon  which 
we  have  placed  the  highest  priority.  And  I 
want  you  to  bear  that  in  mind,  as  we  take 
a  look  at  what  has  happened  in  housing. 

Housing  is  an  area  where  this  government 
has  placed  the  highest  priority.  The  cost  of 
housing  and  accommodation  has  risen  rapidly 


in  the  last  five  or  six  years  and  this  is  the  one 
area  that  this  government  could  have  a  dis- 
tinct influence.  An  influence  which  could 
beneficially  assist  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  province. 

The  opportunity  for  young  people  in  this 
province  to  ever  own  a  home  of  their  own 
has  all  but  now  disappeared.  The  Canadian 
dream  of  some  day  owning  your  own  little 
parcel  of  land,  with  a  house  on  it,  and  retir- 
ing tliere  in  later  years  to  enjoy  it,  has  pretty 
well  been  destroyed  by  the  greed  of  the 
speculators  and  by  the  inaction  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  province. 

I  was  amazed  today  to  listen  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  talking  about  the  housing 
programme  of  this  province  in  such  glowing 
and  lavish  terms.  How  any  person  having 
studied  it  closely  at  all  could  speak  well  of 
it  is  beyond  my  ability  to  understand. 

The  actions  of  this  government  have  been 
deplorable  in  trying  to  assist  in  this  particular 
problem.  This  government  has  had  at  its 
disposal  the  last  number  of  years,  sizeable 
tracts  of  land  which  it  has  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  Land  that  ought  to  have  been 
used  as  a  lever  against  vastly  inflated  prices, 
which  would  have  brought  the  speculative 
value  of  the  properties  that  are  now  being 
sold  down  to  a  level  that  people  could  afford. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  for  example,  build- 
ing lots  have  risen  in  six  years  from  $4,500 
to  $5,000  per  lot  up  to  $9,000  to  $11,000  for 
the  same  size  lot.  This  is  an  unconscionable 
increase  that  we,  in  this  party,  and  in  this 
House  cannot  tolerate.  As  a  government  we 
should  be  able  to  resolve  it. 

We  have  the  means.  The  land  is  available. 
Land  for  which  this  government  paid 
extremely  low  prices  some  years  ago.  Land 
which  ought  to  have  been  used  to  upset  the 
speculative  greed  of  the  land  holders.  But 
when  the  chips  were  down  and  this  govern- 
ment was  in  a  position  to  assist,  as  it  was  at 
Bramalea,  or  as  it  has  been  on  Hamflton 
Mountain,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  province,  by  selling  the  land  at 
prices  which  would  have  yielded  a  profit,  but 
which  would  have  been  considerably  below 
the  market  value  of  the  land  it  refused. 

Because  this  government,  through  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development,  sees  itself 
not  as  a  competitor  but  rather  as  "a  shorer- 
upper",  if  that  is  a  word,  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  does  the  mem- 
ber spell  that? 
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Mr.  Deans:  I  will  spell  it  for  the  Minister 
after.  It  comes  out  of  the  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
dictionary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  "bunk" 
and  Wagnall's  dictionary. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  government  considers  itself 
to  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  assure  private 
enterprise  that  it  is  right  to  make  a  dollar, 
rather  than  of  having  to  assure  the  people 
of  this  province  of  their  right  to  decent 
accommodation  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 
This  government,  rather  than  serving  as  the 
representatives  and  servants  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  province,  acts  more  like  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  that  does 
not  give  a  damn  about  its  employees  and 
does  not  care  whether  they  work  or  not; 
whose  only  concern  is  to  make  a  dollar  and 
to  assure  themselves  of  a  fat  profit. 

Too  many  of  the  government  Ministers,  in 
particular  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment, take  the  attitude  and  wear  the  mantle 
of  the  entrepreneur.  Within  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development's  department,  with- 
out even  going  outside  of  this  jurisdiction,  we 
can  see  the  distinct  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  corporate  interests  of 
this  province  are  handled,  as  opposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  concerns  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizens  of  this  province  are  taken  care 
of. 

We  see  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment walking  hand-in-hand  with  the 
motives   of   big  business,   prepared   to   hand 


over  substantial  sums  of  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  of  the  people  of  this  province,  while 
depriving  the  citizens  of  this  province  of  the 
opportunity  to  own  or  even  to  rent  decent 
accommodation  at  a  cost  that  they  can  afford. 
This  is  the  same  Minister  who  over  the  last 
18  months  has  given  away  32,790,000  hard- 
earned  tax  payers'  dollars— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  created  thousands 

of  jobs. 

Mr.  Deans:  —to  corporations  in  tliis  prov- 
ince. But  in  the  same  period,  in  his  efforts  to 
meet  what  the  Prime  Minister  said  was  the 
priority  item  of  this  government,  he  has 
spent  a  total  amount  of  $5  million  net. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  has  built  more 
housing  than  all  of  Canada  combined. 

Mr.  Deans:  Five  milhon  dollars  net,  si>ent 
by  this  province  on  housing,  does  not  meet 
die  needs  of  the  people  of  the  province. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  remind  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  that  if  he  is  not  in  his  chair,  he 
cannot  be  heard  in  the  House.  It  now 
being  six  of  the  clock,  I  think  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  and  I  do  now  leave  the 
Chair  and  we  will  resume  at  8  p.m.  this 
evening. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

(concluded) 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  rose  for  the  supper  hour  we  were 
discussing  the  pitiful  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  housing  and  we  were 
discussing  them  in  the  context  of  the  emphasis 
placed  on  housing  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  The  Prime  Minister  had  stated  quite 
clearly  that  housing  was  to  be  placed  at  the 
highest  priority  level  of  the  government's 
undertakings,  but  I  had  pointed  out  that  this 
government,  in  its  inimitable  fashion,  had 
found  the  way  to  hand  some  $32  million— 
almost  $33  million— of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  corporations  in  the  form  of  forgivable 
loans,  which  in  actual  fact  are  a  gift,  while 
in  the  same  period  of  time  they  had  spent  a 
total  net  of  $5  million  on  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  high  priority  items. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  When  a  govern- 
ment finds  that  it  can  justify,  even  to  itself, 
spending  this  kind  of  money  subsidizing  pri- 
vate industry— although  they  do  not  have  to 
dig  into  their  massive  reserves  to  make  addi- 
tional profits  out  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince—rather than  spend  that  money  in  a  much 
needed  area  such  as  housing,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  they  could  consider 
any  lengthy  tenure  from  that  point  on.  How 
the  government  can  justify,  even  to  itself,  over- 
taxing its  citizens  in  the  area  of  health  and 
education,  and  providing  minimum  amounts 
of  money  at  a  time  when  housing  is  at  a 
premium  and  costs  have  risen  beyond  the 
ability  to  pay,  and  still  pay  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  $136,000  to  such  people  as  Uniroyal, 
or  to  Allied  Chemical  on  two  different  occa- 
sions a  total  of  $1  million,  or  to  Strathcona 
Paper  Company  $250,000,  or  to  Kraft  Foods 
$100  million- 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That  is 
why  the  government  is  not  going  to  be  around 
too  long. 
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Mr.  Deans:  What  is  wrong  with  it  is  that 
those  dollars  were  taken  from  the  people  of 
this  province.  To  General  Foods,  $250,000 
was  given;  to  Union  Carbide,  $130,000;  to 
poverty-stricken  Campbell  Soups,  $250,000. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  How  much 
do  they  give  back  in  campaign  contributions? 

Mr.  Deans:  Hall  Lamp  got  $250,000.  Some 
went  to  Brooke-Bond— and  my  goodness  they 
are  really  in  dire  need,  when  you  consider 
Brooke-Bond  as  opposed  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  need  houses  in  this 
province— yet  we  can  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  of  this  province  and  give  Brooke-Bond 
$389,000.    It  is  despicable. 

To  Canada  Packers— and  we  all  know  how 
hard  up  they  are-$250,000;  to  Honeywell 
Controls,  almost  $250,000;  to  Moore  Business 
Forms— and  do  we  really  need  this  when  one 
compares  their  efforts  to  the  needs  in  the 
fields  of  housing-$500,000.  To  Canron  Lim- 
ited went  $500,000— good  gracious,  how  can 
one  justify  this  kind  of  abuse  of  the  public's 
money?  How  can  the  government  raise  taxes 
from  the  people  of  this  province  and  hand 
them  over  to  people  who  are  using  it  to 
bolster  already  fat  profit  margins? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  say  is  this,  that  when 
a  government  finds  itself  in  a  position  of  being 
able  to  justify  it,  even  among  its  own  mem- 
bers in  their  own  corporate  little  meetings 
that  they  hold— justify  the  giving  away  of  such 
fabulous  amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
private  developments  who  have  the  means  of 
providing  for  themselves— while  at  the  same 
time  refusing  to  pay  heed  to  the  legitimate 
needs  of  this  province,  then  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  this  government  is  definitely  out  of  touch. 

When  one  talks  of  this  government  being 
out  of  touch,  for  the  last  time  today  let  me 
just  read  from  this  Kingston  paper.  It  is  a 
beautiful  paper;  it  writes  the  most  wonderful 
things.  A  message  to  the  Premier  from  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  that  if  the  Premier 
does  not  stop  being  so  blatantly— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Deans:  If  the  Premier  does  not  soon 
stop  being  so  blatantly  on  the  side  of  vested 
interests,  he  will  kill  himself  and  his  party 
politically  in  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  say,  if  I  were  the  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  (Mr.  Apps), 
I  would  be  worried.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  is 
coming  to  an  end. 

Let  me  say  this  too,  that  when  one  measures 
up  all  of  the  abuses  that  the  government  has 
forced  on  the  people  of  this  province  during 
the  past  13  montlis,  when  one  considers  the 
effect  and  the  cost  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme it  has  undertaken  and  the  tremendous 
burden  that  it  has  forced  those  people  to 
absorb  with  limited  to  ability  to  pay,  the 
government's  tenure  in  office  is  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  just  go  back  to  this 
government's  programme  for  one  last  time.  I 
have  got  to  say  it:  Read  the  Budget,  read  the 
Budget.  The  Budget  that  the  government  has 
offered,  when  one  compares  it  to  what  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  province,  is  totally  inadequate.  The  legis- 
lative programme  of  this  government  is  a 
farce  and  this  government  is  a  fraud.  I  read 
some  of  this  into  the  records  before,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  the  kind  of  head- 
lines like  ,"Out-of -Touch  Tories  Fear  Election 
Defeat",  "PCs  in  Trouble",  "Ontario's  Tories 
Told  They  Have  Lost  Touch  with  the  People" 
—there  is  no  question  at  all  that  on  the  day 
after  the  next  election  the  import  of  these 
headlines  will  be  borne  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  go  on,  on  a  quieter 
note,  and  read  something;  it  is  four  lines,  and 
with  that  I  will  close: 

God,  what  a  world  if  men  in  street  and  mart 
Felt  that  some  kinship  of  the  human  heart 
Which  makes  them  in  the  face  of  fire  and 

flood. 
Rise  to  the  meaning  of  true  brotherhood. 

I   suggest   that   it   could  well  be   the   lesson 
for  this  government  for  the  coming  year. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  The 
longest  session  in  history  of  this  Legislature 
draws  to  a  close.  It  is  a  session  which  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  new  rules  of  pro- 
cedure  on  a  trial  basis.  We  all  know  that 


there  will  be  no  going  back  to  some  of  the 
archaic  formulas  that  have  beset  us,  impeded 
us,  thwarted  us  and  frustrated  us  as  we 
have  attempted  to  grapple  with  late  twenti- 
eth-century business  in  an  appropriately 
streamlined  manner. 

Many  of  the  graces  are  gone  forever  from 
this  House,  and  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
even  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  establish- 
ment fades  appreciably  from  the  glory  that 
once  attended  it.  The  credibility  of  the  office 
is  sometimes  questioned,  until  we  really  are 
alone  with  our  thoughts  and  realize  that  its 
symbolism  extends  much  more  deeply  than 
its  trappings. 

The  Lieutenant-Go\  emorship  is  more  than 
any  incumbent.  The  office  is  greater  than  the 
man.  We  ha\'e  been  lucky  on  the  whole  in 
the  men  who  have  prayed  us  to  be  seated.  I 
am  sure  that  members  would  not  wish  this 
session  to  be  prorogued  without  some  mention 
of  the  unfailing  courtesy,  kindliness,  real  in- 
terest and  good  humour  which  the  Hon.  W. 
Ross  Macdonald  has  displayed  in  his  dealings 
with  all  of  us. 

The  Legislature  will  only  survive  as  an 
institution  so  long  as  it  remains  relevant  as 
an  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  issues  of 
the  day  in  a  purposeful  manner.  And  so  long 
as  those  who  would  seek  to  destroy  such  in- 
stitutions are  restrained  from  so  doing  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  implies 
an  informed  public  opinion— and,  I  might  add, 
an  informed  public  opinion,  even  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council— 
a  public  that  is  ready  to  listen,  as  well  as  to 
storm  the  Bastille.  Participator>'  democracy  is 
surely  more  than  gross  physical  protest.  It 
implies  the  employment  of  the  head  as  well 
as  the  exercise  of  the  feet.  While  the  steps 
of  the  Legislature  or  Nathan  Phillips  Square 
are  good  places  to  make  a  broad  point,  the 
fine  points  must  surely  continue  to  be  made 
here  in  debate.  Surely  we  are  elected  for 
just  such  a  puipose? 

Tjhere  is  something  repugnant  about  the 
idea  of  professionalism  in  politics.  Supposedly, 
members  of  this  House  have  to  be  good  at 
the  job  yet  love  the  job  like  amateurs.  The 
conflict  arises  between  this  basic  concept  of 
responsible  service— the  lifting  up  on  the 
shoulders,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  actual  needs  of  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  that  demand  full  attention  and, 
more  than  that,  full-time  attention,  not  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  for  the  entire  working  year; 
each  and  every  year  that  a  Parliament  sur- 
vives. 
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The  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  a  great 
responsibility  to  make  the  people  of  Ontario 
aware  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  members' 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  task  in  which  we  all 
must  assist  him,  as  he  brings  to  the  public 
what  may  well  be  a  continuing  justification 
of  the  indemnity  and  allowance  situation. 
This,  I  feel  all  members  will  agree,  is  being 
somewhat  distorted  by  the  media  out  of  what 
I  sometimes  feel  is  a  sense  of  malicious  mis- 
chief. In  the  old  arniy  phrase,  they  love  to 
stir  it  up. 

And,  I  suppose,  it  would  not  be  complete 
unless  we  mention  the  six  members,  the  gov- 
ernment supporters  of  the  68  members  in 
this  Legislature  who  did  not  receive  a  benefit 
beyond  their  $18,000  a  year.  I  suppose,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Cabinet,  the  members  for 
Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Connell)  and  Ontario 
(Mr.  Dymond)  realize  that  once  they  are  out 
they  are,  indeed,  very,  very  out.  The  $18,000 
presumably  is  all  they  are  going  to  get. 

And  there  are  four  other  members— from 
Algoma  (Mr.  Gilbertson),  Renfrew  North  (Mr. 
Hamilton),  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Morin),  and 
Ontario  South  (Mr.  W.  Newman)— who,  as 
well,  have  not  benefited  by  the  largesse  of 
this  administration  in  providing  all  of  the 
select  committee  posts,  as  well  as  the  member- 
ship on  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  or 
the  various  other  boards  and  commissions, 
such  as  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission, that  brings  these  additional  payments 
to  each  and  every  one  of  the  members  of 
the  government  side  of  the  House,  except 
these  six. 

So  perhaps  we  bring,  as  the  Budget  speech 
often  does,  the  grievances  of  our  constituents 
before  the  Legislature.  In  this  case,  perhaps, 
our  constituency  is  the  Legislature.  So  on 
behalf  of  these  six  I  prevail  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  possibly  consider  some  benefit, 
some  largesse— perhaps  the  Ontario  equiva- 
lent of  the  "Chiltem  Hundreds",  to  which 
these  could  apply  in  order  that  they  might- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Does  the 
member  understand  that? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  do,  but  the  member 
does  not.  Peter's  pence,  if  nothing  else,  would 
serve  here. 

Bringing  television  into  the  Legislature— 
an  event  which  will  doubtless  be  speeded  up 
by  the  new  CRTC  ruling  on  Canadian  content 
for  cable  operators— is  just  one  aspect  of  this 
educational  programme  that  could  be  useful. 
It  is  not,  unfortunately,  the  complete  answer. 
In  fact,  those  of  us  who  saw  what  happened 
when  the  committee  on  supply  was  meeting 


concurrently  with  the  House,  will  realize  that 
the  presence  of  cameras  only  in  the  main 
chamber  will  amplify  the  false  impression 
already  abroad  that  empty  seats  necessarily 
mean  absenteeism  on  the  grand  scale. 

I  recall  that,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  my 
leader  made  a  15-minute  provincial  affairs 
programme  on  film  in  which  he  attempted  to 
disabuse  viewers  of  the  impression  that  a 
member's  work  can  be  rated  on  the  basis  of 
his  occupancy  of  his  seat  in  the  House.  The 
fomier  federal  Conservative  member,  Mr. 
Heward  GrafFtey,  made  an  excellent  film  on 
the  same  theme,  which,  while  it  did  not  do 
h'm  much  good  personally,  was  widely  ap- 
plauded by  members  of  all  parties  on  the 
Hill  as  a  textbook  example  of  the  educational 
process  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  jDushed 
our  credibility  just  about  as  far  as  it  will  go 
with  the  man  in  the  street  in  the  matter  of 
our  rules  of  procedure.  How  long  can  we 
continue  to  abide  by  precedents  when  we  are 
pushed  into  a  tight  corner?  T,he  temporary 
inability  of  the  committee  on  commissions  to 
report  back  to  the  House,  even  though  it 
was  ultimately  resolved,  is  surely  a  scenario 
by  Woody  Allen  or  Peter  Sellers  or  Spike  Mul- 
ligan. We  have  to  be  on  guard  that  our 
solemii  rulings  are  not  interpreted  as  the 
"Goon  Show"  in  action. 

There  is  a  pace  below  which  the  drive 
for  reform  cannot  be  relaxed,  or  we  shall 
have  people  driving  up  in  their  Cadillacs  to 
receive  the  Maundy  money,  or  the  little 
loaves,  or  the  yard  of  burlap.  We  shall,  in 
short,  be  no  more  than  the  ceremonial  top- 
ping on  the  civil  service  cake,  baked  in  the 
Frost  building  and  frosted  over  here.  The 
alternative  is  frightening. 

In  this  case  perhaps  one  comment  of  a 
new  leader  of  the  "right"  in  the  United  States 
—a  gentleman  known  as  Spiro  Agnew— makes 
a  little  bit  of  sense.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
Spiro  Agnew,  but  some  of  his  comments  make 
a  lot  of  sense.  We  are  already  aware  of  the 
danger  that  we  all  face  in  trying  to  make 
the  headline,  of  leaving  out  the  subtle  quali- 
fications of  a  complex  problem  in  order  to 
get  press. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  thumb  that  have 
come  to  be  well  understood  here.  An  issue 
involving  personalities  or  a  tragic  individual 
case  will  always  push  a  matter  of  major  but 
non-personal  policy  off  the  front  page.  A 
resignation,  or  better,  five  or  six,  make  non- 
sense of  all  the  carefully  prepared  and  re- 
searched material  that  a  member  might  wish 
to  use  on  a  certain  day.  He  might  as  well 
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have  kept  his  mouth  shut,  and  slept  rather 
than  burned  the  midnight  oil,  so  far  as  the 
media  and  the  public  are  concerned. 

We  cannot  blame  the  public  if  their  lines 
of  communication  are  jammed  by  relative 
trivia.  Yet  this  is  what  happens,  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  this  session  has  given  us  our 
beilyfull  of  that  kind  of  tactic,  which  does 
nothing  but  discredit  the  Legislature.  If  we 
were  here  only  to  rake  muck,  some  of  the 
members  would  come  in  coveralls.  We  are 
here  to  do  the  serious  business  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  a  respon- 
sible press,  hopefully,  will  interpret  our  efforts 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

Whenever  any  of  us  plays  up  to  a  suggestion 
for  over-simplification  or  sensationalism,  then 
we  are  guilty  of  pandering  to  an  anti-demo- 
cratic force  that  will  destroy  this  institution  in 
the  end.  We  cannot  let  that  happen.  It  is  not 
easy  to  guard  against  over-simplification  of 
issues,  yet  distortion  is  inevitable  if  we  leave 
out  all  the  parentheses,  all  the  dependent 
clauses,  all  the  qualifications. 

Government  is  a  subtle  thing,  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  The  press  has  a  right  to  inform 
the  public  in  the  detailed  tradition  of  George 
Brown's  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  public,  hope- 
fully, has  the  responsibility  to  reach  out  and 
meet  us  halfway  in  its  understanding  of  the 
complex  legislative  process  that  faces  us  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  next  session 
begins,  the  committees  of  this  Legislature, 
which  have  already  begun  to  work  well  and 
diligently  under  the  trial  rules,  will  be  em- 
powered to  continue  in  their  innovation.  The 
member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter)  deserves  the 
Premier's  commendation,  and  not  his  censure, 
for  rising  during  the  debate  on  the  health 
estimates  and  interjecting  his  report  from  the 
committee  on  health.  I  found  it  most  refresh- 
ing, and  indeed  if  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
somewhat  winced  in  pain,  I  felt  the  precedent 
was  worth  his  pain. 

Certainly  no  one  has  greater  respect  than 
I  have  for  the  efforts  of  a  dedicated  family 
to  keep  us  on  the  track,  but  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  ruled  exclusively  by  the  book  or 
we  will  atrophy.  We  have  to  have  an  out- 
rageous transfusion  now  and  then  to  restore 
our  vitality  and  to  remind  ourselves  that  there 
is  a  great  big  world  outside  on  University 
Avenue  and  beyond. 

The  rule  of  the  marching  millions  is  too 
close  for  us  to  be  complacent  about  our  task. 
Recognition  of  its  changing  nature  is  long 
overdue.  Yet  the  ominous  signs  are  there. 
The  turnout  in  the  recent  municipal  elections, 


particularly  in  Metro,  was  an  indication  that 
communication  has  broken  down  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  Time  and 
time  again  the  same  story  is  heard.  A  voter 
says,  "These  people  are  only  names  to  us. 
Nobody  called,  nobody  knocked  on  our  door. 
What  is  the  point  in  turning  out  to  put 
crosses  behind  meaningless  names?"  It  is  like 
marking  up  a  telephone  directory,  quite 
meaningless.  A  candidate  aflBrms:  "We  called 
at  every  door  in  the  apartment;  the  poll  was 
in  the  basement,  and  yet  even  though  they 
did  not  have  to  go  out  in  the  cold  or  the 
wet,  just  take  the  elevator  to  the  laundry 
room  and  turn  left,  only  20  or  30  people 
bothered  to  vote." 

Frustrated  voters  and  frustrated  candidates 
make  for  a  new  kind  of  action  that  is  im- 
measurably worse  than  democracy  as  we  have 
known  it.  The  new  participation  is  loud  and 
crude.  It  is  intolerant  of  argument  or  com- 
promise. It  is  indeed,  to  some,  a  throwback 
to  the  dark  ages.  If  these  activists  look  upon 
this  Legislature  as  little  more  than  the  court 
of  the  Sun  King,  then  we  see  them  for  what 
they  are  as  courtiers  of  Ghengis  Khan  or 
Attila.  The  flowers  conceal  the  alienation, 
and  the  songs  of  brotherhood  formalize  the 
polarization  process.  The  alternative  to  doing 
our  job  properly  is  the  accelerated  growth  of 
extremism. 

It  is  against  this  solemn  background  that 
I  want  to  analyze  the  performance  of  this 
Legislature  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
government  that  has  directed  our  ways  since 
13  months  ago,  the  false  arch  stood  behind 
me,  a  rostrum  for  a  television  camera.  What 
have  we  done,  and  how  well  or  badly  have 
we  done  it?  What  chances  have  we  had  and 
missed?  More  to  the  point,  what  chances  have 
been  denied  us  by  the  deliberate  ordering  of 
business  for  reasons  less  worthy  than  those  I 
have  extolled? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  allowed 
the  urban  issue  to  elude  us.  Yet  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  significant  issue  facing  the 
next  session  of  this  Legislature.  What  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  must  surely  be 
a  warning  to  us  here.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
chilling  report  in  Business  Week  magazine  of 
November  29,  from  a  review  of  "Violent 
Crime  in  the  Cities",  a  report  of  the  national 
commission  headed  by  Milton  Eisenhower, 
brother  of  the  late  President.  This  committee 
was  set  up  by  former  President  Johnson  after 
the  murder  of  Senator  Kennedy  in  June,  1968. 
Its  detailed  report  sketches  the  kind  of  city 
that  present  trends  make  likely.  The  fact 
that  all  its  predictions   are   here  already  to 
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some    extent   is    what   makes   the    report   so 
believable. 

Safety  in  the  American  city  of  only  a  few 
years  hence  will  be  of  varying  degrees,  the 
report  says.  Central  business  districts,  sur- 
rounded by  decaying  neighbourhoods,  will  be 
largely  deserted  at  night  except  for  police 
patrols.  Armed  guards  will  protect  all  public 
buildings.  Ghettos  will  be  "places  of  terror" 
—that  is  a  straight  quote  from  the  report- 
where  police  may  well  be  unable  to  keep 
order  at  night.  Well-to-do  city  residents  will 
live  in  high-rise  apartments,  protected  by 
guards  and  security  devices.  Suburbanites, 
though  insulated  by  distance  from  crime- 
ridden  city  slums,  will  routinely  own  weapons 
and  home-protection  gadgets.  The  city  and 
suburbs  will  be  linked  by  what  the  report 
calls  "sanitized  corridors",  expressways  over 
which  lightly  armoured  personal  automobiles 
will  rush  the  affluent  to  and  fro.  Hostility 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  between  black  and 
white,  will  intensify.  Tuesday's  report  that 
Chicago  Negroes  have  declared  the  inner  city 
off-limits  to  whites  between  6.00  p.m.  and 
6.00  a.m.,  following  the  police  killing  of  two 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  organization, 
shows  how  close  the  black/white  confronta- 
tion now  is  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that,  unless  we  wish  to  import 
these  conditions  into  Ontario,  we  have  to 
ameliorate  the  environments  in  which  violence 
is  spawned.  Our  policies  in  relation  to  mini- 
mum living  standards,  both  financial  and  also 
in  terms  of  housing  and  living  space,  need 
consistent  and  constant  attention.  This  they 
are  not  getting  under  the  sales-oriented 
patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Randall).  It  is  clear  that  the 
urban  portfolio  has  got  to  be  split  away  from 
the  promotional  portfolio  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity,  if  we  are  to  have  a  really 
serious  attack  on  this  problem  of  our  cities. 
The  time  for  window-dressing  is  past  and  it 
is  time  "Mr.  Window-Dresser"  himself  moved 
over. 

The  advertising  that  this  government  does 
in  future  must  be  more  closely  related  to 
true  public  information  needs,  and  less  to  the 
"look  what  we  did  folks"  approach.  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  been  consistently 
guilty  of  this  practice,  and  now  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
has  started  to  follow  suit,  even  buying  space 
with  public  money  to  give  the  lie  to  Pollu- 
tion Probe  in  the  matter  of  the  high  stacks. 
That  was  a  particularly  monstrous  waste  of 
the  public's  tax  funds,  since  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  Pollution  Probe 


and  the  anti-high-stack  lobbyists  have  the 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  behind  them. 
To  spread  filth  over  a  wider  area  is  not  to 
clean  up. 

If  public  money  is  available  for  government 
advertising,  it  should  go  into  areas  of  real 
concern.  For  example,  far  too  few  people 
know  what  their  responsibility  is  under  the 
law,  should  they  observe  or  hear  a  child 
being  treated  brutally.  Last  year  when 
Theresa  Macintosh  died,  even  the  doctor  at 
the  Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hospital  was 
unaware  that  he  was  required  by  law  to 
report  his  suspicion.  Nor  did  he  know  that, 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  pro- 
tected from  any  ensuing  lawsuit.  If  a  doctor 
is  unaware  of  the  situation,  imagine  the  mis- 
conceptions that  may  prevail  among  the  gen- 
eral populace. 

The  thought  should  haunt  us  all,  particu- 
larly at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  many 
children  may  be  being  beaten  and  tortured 
by  sadistic  parents  and  others  because  neigh- 
bours are  afraid  to  speak  out— afraid  of 
reprisals  against  which  they  feel  defenceless. 
The  law  is  a  good  shield  only  if  the  extent 
of  its  protection  is  generally  realized.  We 
have  to  set  up  a  climate  of  positive  encour- 
agement for  more  civilized  standards  of  be- 
haviour, and  carefully  thought-out  advertising 
has  a  key  role  to  play  here.  There  is 
obviously  no  party  political  advantage  in  it. 
This,  however,  should  not  deter  the  govern- 
ment from  using  its  public  relations  funds 
in  this  way,  rather  than  blowing  its  own 
trumpet. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of 
public  money  and  of  commission  money  will 
be  used  up  this  winter  in  campaigns  caution- 
ing us  all  against  the  excessive  use  of  Hydro 
power.  "Do  not  leave  that  bathroom  light 
on!"  may  be  some  way  off,  since  I  understand 
the  problem  is  with  peak-loading.  But  I 
predict  that  we  may  well  see  serious  voltage 
drops,  perhaps  to  a^  low  as  108  volts,  to  com- 
pensate for  maximum  demand,  and  urgent 
appeals  to  stagger  the  cooking  of  our  evening 
meals  and  our  breakfasts.  Interruptible  power 
contracts  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit,  and 
brown-outs  may  well  be  the  occasional,  if 
not  frequent,  experience. 

Hydro  is  not  alone  in  its  extremity.  The 
U.S.  Federal  Power  Commission  reported  in 
November  that  39  out  of  181  major  utility 
systems  had  less  than  ten  per  cent  reserve 
capacity  available  this  winter.  Such  coal  as 
is  available  is  being  moved  by  truck  over- 
land, to  supplement  impossible  rail-freight 
delays.  Low-sulphur  coal  is  now  a  premium 
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fuel  because  of  air  pollution  standards,  and 
Japan  is  paying  a  dollar  a  ton  more  for  it 
than  are  the  U.S.  utilities,  who  are  con- 
sequently finding  that  their  contracts  are  be- 
ing reneged  upon.  Some  of  these  contracts 
are  for  a  longer  term  than  those  negotiated 
by  Hydro,  and  consequently  we  are  likely  to 
be  in  a  very  bad  way  for  acceptable  burnable 
coal,  even  before  the  new  fossil  fuel  stations 
are  completed. 

The  new  session  is  likely  to  produce  a 
head-on  confrontation  between  the  advocates 
of  clean  air  and  a  "survival  environment"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Hydro  economists  who 
will  try  to  foist  high-sulphur  content  coal 
upon  us,  arguing  that  there  is  nothing  else 
available.  Oil-fired  and  gas-fired  plants  may 
have  to  be  weighed  not  only  as  to  cost  in 
relation  to  peak  demand,  but  even  in  a  base- 
load  estimate.  The  day  when  Hydro  can 
dehver  cheap  power  may  well  be  coming  to 
an  end.  Certainly,  Hydro  may  continue  to 
deliver  power  "at  cost",  but  at  what  cost. 

One  example  of  the  crisis  facing  our  friends 
to  the  south  comes  in  a  report  that  Consoli- 
dated Edison  is  to  float  gas-turbine  engines 
on  barges  anchored  in  the  Hudson,  Harlem 
and  East  Rivers  to  cope  with  Manhattan's 
1971  peak— provided  that  the  General  Elec- 
tric strike  is  settled  in  time  and  the  equip- 
ment arrives.  One  can  imagine  the  cost  for 
that  kind  of  power.  Yet  we  may  have  to 
brace  ourselves  to  tliink  in  terms  of  12  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour  as  a  generating  cost,  for 
peak-load  power,  in  the  foreseeable  future  in 
Ontario.  To  all  who  remember  that  the  nuclear 
promise  was  for  five-mill  power,  this  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  tragedy. 

American  utilities  will  have  to  produce 
1,056,167,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energ>' 
by  1990.  To  carry  it  around  the  United 
States  they  will  have  to  string  high-voltage 
lines  equivalent  to  four  circuits  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator.  Since  Canada's  demands  are 
expected  to  grow  proportionately,  we  are 
sure  to  be  faced  with  major  policy  decisions 
regarding  Hydro's  right-of-way,  particularly 
through  the  bush  areas.  We  ought  to  be 
thinking  immediately  of  multiple-use  timber 
cuts,  so  that  the  real  needs  of  conservation 
will  not  be  jeopardized.  We  have  had  a  taste 
of  this  particular  conflict  in  Quetico  already. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  before  the 
people  of  Ontario  become  polarized  in  two 
camps,  the  one  saying,  "Remember  the  night 
of  November  9,  1965,  when  30  million  people 
groped  around  in  unheated  darkness";  and 
the  other  saying:  "What  is  one  night  of  in- 
convenience   compared   with   man's    survival 


as  a  species?"  we  have  to  lick  both  the  power 
problem  and  the  conservation-environmental 
problem  at  the  one  time.  In  this  respect  we 
have  done  our  best  to  help  the  government 
save  face  in  this  matter.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  chauvinism  and  false  pride, 
already  so  evident  in  Ontario's  billion-dollar 
nuclear  power  error.  But  until  a  few  key 
people  die  off  or  are  retired,  the  government 
seems  determined  to  push  on. 

I  will  say  again  that  Hydro  should  now  be 
shopping  in  the  open  market  for  its  nuclear 
capability.  Our  own  nuclear  engines  will 
not  work  well.  The  U.S.  boiling-water  and 
pressurized  water  types  of  reactor,  botli  of 
which  use  slightly  enriched  uranium,  do 
work  extremely  well,  and  they  are  prime 
contenders  for  Ontario  Hydro's  U.S.  dollar. 
Now  that  low-sulphur  coal  is  scarce  and 
heavy  water  impossible,  we  may,  with  greater 
benefit,  spend  our  exchange  on  enriched 
uranium  rather  than  on  the  other  two 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  179  recorded  major 
power  failures  in  the  United  States  between 
1967  and  1969,  we  would  be  naive  indeed  to 
expect  that  we  are  not  in  for  serious  trouble 
here.  Hydro  will  certainly  have  greater  diffi- 
culty in  future  in  buying  its  peak  power  at  in- 
cremental rates  across  the  border.  The  reserve 
margins  are  now  disappearing.  Former  federal 
power  commission  chairman  Lee  White,  in  his 
last  speech  before  going  out  with  the  Johnson 
administration,  said; 

The  largest  disappointment  of  all  has 
been  our  inability  to  persuade  the  electric 
power  industry  that  we  are  rushing  almost 
headlong  into  a  situation  where  we  may 
n3t  have  enough  electric  energy  to  go 
round.  We  are  not  very  good  at  this  idea 
of  rationing,  and  yet  it  may  come  to  that, 
cither  on  a  voluntary  or  mandatory  basis. 

If  I  may  have  sounded  unduly  pessimistic  in 
regard  to  the  Hydro  picture,  it  is  because  a 
word  of  caution  in  time  may  prevent  some 
problems,  and  for  that  reason  my  words  are 
addressed  to  the  general  public  as  \\ell  as  to 
the  government.  I  think  perhaps  the  new 
Lambton  generating  station,  opened  by  the 
Premier  on  Friday,  November  7  last,  will 
prove  Ontario's  salvation  provided  its  fuel 
supply  is  assured.  I  hope  so.  Certainly  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  do  not  want  to  see 
any  blow-outs  or  people  cold  in  Nvinter.  We 
want  to  avoid  that.  And  so  I  urge  the  public 
as  well  to  moderate  its  peak-load  habits. 
E\'en  the  advent  of  the  automatic  washer 
and  diyer  has  not  made  any  appreciable  dent 
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in  the  custom  of  doing  the  major  wash  on 
Monday,  I  am  told.  Yet  it  could  be  just  this 
lingering  and  useless  habit  that  causes  a 
generator  to  blow  at  Lambton— if  you  like  a 
latter-day    "Lord    Durham's    Report!" 

I  cannot  leave  Lambton  without  comment- 
ing on  the  fact  that  $8  million  is  being  spent 
there  in  capital  equipment  to  combat  air 
pollution.  The  electrostatic  precipitators  will 
remove  all  the  fly  ash  from  the  stack  gases, 
and  surely  this  must  also  be  our  target  else- 
where in  the  province.  But  we  have  the  high 
stacks  there,  too— 550  feet  tall— to  send  the 
flue  gases  liigh  into  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  this  is  something  that  will  come  in  for 
increasing  criticism  as  time  goes  on,  as  cit- 
izens' pollution  committees  are  established 
throughout  the  province  under  the  leadership 
of  Pollution  Probe.  We  cannot  have  this 
"sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  rug"  approach 
to  air  pollution.  It  is  a  shoddy  approach, 
and  we  cannot  support  second-rate  measures 
when  the  first-rate  measures  are  so  clearly 
called  for. 

We  can  expect  the  Canadian  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board  to  tighten  up  regulations  re- 
garding the  reprocessing,  storage  and  disposal 
of  spent  CANDU  wastes,  and  the  cost  to 
Hydro  of  compliance  with  these  directives 
will  not  be  small.  Add  to  this  bill,  the  further 
cost  of  meeting  the  conservationists'  demands, 
and  it  is  clear  that,  during  the  coming  session 
and  beyond,  the  Energy  and  Resources  port- 
folio will  be  an  increasingly  hot  potato,  par- 
ticularly since  these  lobbies  are  all  legitimate. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
time  for  a  showdown  on  Ontario  Hydro's 
relationship  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  is  now.  We  feel  that  Hydro's  first 
responsibility  is  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  that  we  must  immediately  get  back  to  the 
ideas  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  and  have  Hydro  sell 
the  cheapest  possible  power,  at  cost,  to  the 
PUCs,  and  at  the  most  favourable  rates  to 
industry,  with  as  little  interi-uption  of  service 
as  possible.  It  is  a  tall  order,  we  know,  but 
Hydro  must  get  on  with  the  job,  and  the 
province  must  stand  foursquare  behind  the 
commission  in  this. 

The  first  Ministers  have  agreed  to  meet  in 
Ottawa  on  February  16  next  to  discuss,  among 
other  non-constitutional  matters,  the  over- 
riding problem  of  the  conservation  of  Can- 
ada's water  resources.  The  problem  of  water 
pollution  continued  to  become  a  national 
issue,  and  it  is  clear  that  Ontario  will  be 
\eiy  intimately  involved  in  any  proposal  that 
may  emerge,  perhaps  only  incidentally  to  the 
discussion   of    The    Canada    Water   Act— Bill 


C-144— in  regard  to  a  continental  water  policy. 
The  federal  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  Mr.  Greene,  has  been  approached 
by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Hickel,  in  regard  to  a  continental  energy 
policy,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  similar  demand 
in  regard  to  water  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

Canada's  interest  in  the  clean  water  of  the 
precambrian  shield  is  a  vital  one,  and  On- 
tario has  a  great  stake  in  the  northern  water 
potential.  This  resource  makes  even  our  iron, 
our  nickel,  our  copper  and  our  gold,  second- 
ary, for  without  water  we  can  do  nothing, 
we  are  nothing.  Ontario  must  be  ready  by 
February  16  with  an  unequivocal  water 
policy,  which  will  reinforce  the  determination 
of  the  federal  govermnent  not  to  be  sold 
short  in  this  key  area  of  Canadian  develop- 
ment. 

The  whole  field  of  energy  export  is  also 
much  more  a  concern  of  this  Legislature  than 
we  are  at  present  prepared  to  entertain.  We 
talk  about  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
unity  and  nationalism  as  Canadians,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  speak  of  the  practical 
necessity  of  coritinental  economic  policies.  A 
Canadian  policy  for  broadcasting  will  mean 
nothing  if  we  cannot  back  up  our  cultural 
identity  with  at  least  some  degree  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  not  of  the  Watkins  or 
flag-waving  kind,  but  certainly  of  the  quality 
that  will  see  our  resources  conserved  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  in  Canada  and  in 
Ontario  particularly.  We  have  a  prior  right 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  those  who  must 
continue  to  make  Ontario  a  good  place  to 
live  and  work,  and  the  possible  attrition  of 
our  resources,  and  the  concomitant  fall  in 
our  standard  of  living,  that  may  result  from  a 
policy  of  "resource  continentalism",  should 
give  us  all  pause. 

The  Premier  of  Ontario  has  no  mandate 
from  this  Legislature  to  give  away  any  por- 
tion of  our  birthright  on  Febm^ry  16,  and 
I  am  certain  that  he  recognizes  this.  But,  it 
would  be  naive  to  suggest  that  The  Canada 
Water  Act  alone  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Premiers  without  someone  also  raising  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Hickel's  proposals,  hints  and 
advances.  I  want  to  make  quite  certain  that 
the  Premier  will  be  ready  for  such  sugges- 
tions, however  obliquely  made,  and  that  he 
will  be  fortified  to  resist  any  proposal  to  have 
any  portion  of  Ontario's  precious  water  form 
part  of  a  large  package  deal  that  could 
conceivably  include  the  construction  of  an 
Alaska/Yukon  pipeline,  and  the  enhanced  sale 
of  Alberta's  oil  and  natural  gas,  British  Co- 
lumbia's lumber  and  Saskatchewan's  potash 
and  wheat. 
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Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
spectre  of  a  new  Kennedy  Round  of  negotia- 
tions—a bilateral  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  U.S.— might 
be  very  close.  Perhaps  instead  of  tariff  walls 
we  shall  have  sluices  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Wabash,  and  when  that  happens  we  shall 
begin  to  revert,  slowly  but  inexorably,  to 
our  primary  role  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  will  recognize  that  there  is  little 
economic  future  in  such  a  prospect.  But,  more 
cogently  today,  water  is  our  lifeblood  in  the 
survival  sense,  and  Canada  in  general,  and 
Ontario  in  particular,  would  quickly  become 
anemic  if  water  diversions  were  to  be  per- 
mitted across  the  border. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  to  be 
settled  before  Ontario  can  go  into  this  par- 
ticular session  free  of  guilt.  For  example,  we 
are  proposing  to  pollute  Lake  Ontario,  a 
boundary  water,  \vith  heat  from  Pickering,  to 
the  extent  of  one  million  gallons  a  minute  of 
water  heated  16  degrees  between  intake  and 
discharge.  Similarly,  the  Nanticoke  plant  will 
do  further  damage  to  Lake  Erie,  while  Bruce 
will  affect  Lake  Huron.  Eutrophication  can 
be  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  this 
serious  thermal  pollution,  which,  only  this 
week,  the  eminent  underwater  explorer,  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  Cousteau,  called  "the  most 
serious  of  all  forms  of  pollution  in  terms  of 
our  survival  ability  as  a  species."  Monsieur 
Cousteau  believes  that  the  continual  increase  in 
the  earth's  population  should  be  regarded  as 
an  upward  change  in  the  number  of  heat 
engines  that  are  working  and  slowly  raising 
the  sea  temperature  through  their  liquid 
wastes.  He  believes  that  the  melting  of  polar 
ice  caps  might  happen  within  our  lifetime. 

Apparently,  it  is  better  to  discharge  heat 
into  the  atmosphere  than  into  the  water.  If 
Britain,  strapped  as  she  is  for  resources,  can 
recognize  this  thermal  problem  and  build 
cooling  towers  as  standard  equipment,  why 
must  we  in  Ontario  be  so  profligate  with  our 
heat  problem?  Again,  the  overwhelming  case 
for  tighter  control  of  Hydro  is  made.  The 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr.  Kerr)  owes  it  to  the  Premier,  if 
the  Premier  is  to  face  his  peers  on  February 
16  and  make  serious  requests  or  strike  any 
kind  of  economic  bargain  for  Ontario.  Guilt 
is  the  worst  possible  posture  from  which  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  arising  from  matters  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  federal-provincial  con- 
ference. The  policies  of  Ontario,  particularly 


those  in  the  welfare  field,  cannot  be  criticized 
in  isolation  from  the  comments  of  the  Premier 
in  Ottawa,  since  his  seat  in  the  old  Union 
Station  was  clearly  an  extension  of  his  seat  in 
this  House.  The  Premier's  point  was  well 
taken  when  he  asked,  and  I  quote,  "Are  we 
taking  the  future  sufficiently  into  considera- 
tion, or  are  we  trying  to  precisely  divide 
existing  powers?" 

Certainly,  we  on  this  side  of  the  Legisla- 
ture do  not  want  to  see  Ontario  locked  into 
a  constitutional  position  which  then  becomes 
a  straitjacket.  We  agree  that  fluidity  of  think- 
ing requires  some  constitutional  flexibility,  and 
that  if  we  regard  the  distribution  of  powers 
as  static,  then  we  are  indeed  building  on 
shifting  sand. 

But  having  said  that,  we  cannot  agree  that 
the  objectives  of  social  security  in  Canada 
have  largely  been  attained.  Monsieur  Robi- 
chaud  came  right  to  the  point  here  in  saying 
that  the  federal  government  has  an  overriding 
right  to  pursue  vigorously  its  spending  power 
in  the  national  interest.  When  the  division  of 
powers  is  no  longer  related  to  a  province's 
abflity  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 
those  obligations  with  which  the  Constitution 
endows  it,  then  equalization  arrangements  are 
necessary,  so  that  all  governments  shall  have 
adequate  resources  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. We  shall  not  achieve  Canadian  unity 
until  all  of  Canada's  citizens  have  the  same  op- 
portunities and  rights  in  education  and  social 
justice,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  per- 
sonal liberties.  Furthermore,  Canada  must 
face  the  world  as  one  nation,  strong  in  resolve 
and  united;  and  sectional  interests  must  pale 
before  this  national  purpose.  For  these 
reasons,  the  federal  government  must  con- 
tinue to  be  supreme. 

Ontario  must  recognize  the  paramountcy 
of  federal  objectives,  because  any  other  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  turns  our  federal 
union  into  a  confederacy.  The  taxing  power, 
the  spending  power,  and  the  undertaking  of 
national  initiatives,  are  all  federal  preroga- 
tives. The  right  of  provinces  to  delegate  to 
tlie  federal  power,  responsibflities  which  they 
rightfully  assume  under  the  Constitution, 
should  also  be  recognized.  Otherwise  some 
provinces,  with  too  narrow  tax  bases  and  too 
slow  growth  rates,  could  not  hope  ever  to 
share  in  the  Canadian  prosperity.  Their  resi- 
dents would  be  condemned  to  be  second-class 
citizens  of  Canada  in  perpetuity. 

There  is  another  and  pertinent  point  to 
make.  It  was  the  federal  spending  power,  and 
not  any  consensus  among  the  provinces,  that 
brought  Medicare  to  the  residents  of  Ontario. 
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Had  we  relied  on  consensus,  we  would  have 
been  floundering  around  today  in  an  even 
worse  mess,  with  OMSIP  and  the  private  car- 
riers and  nothing  coming  back  from  the 
social  development  tax.  Ontario's  decision  to 
enter  Medicare,  even  on  the  unsatisfactory 
terais  it  did,  with  a  pitiful  and  inequitable 
scheme,  was  a  decision  made  because  the 
federal  spending  power  was  there,  untram- 
melled. We  have  Medicare  now  and  we  will 
improve  it,  but  there  would  have  been  no 
national  Medicare  at  all  without  this  federal 
prerogative.  "We  in  Ontario  do  not  want  a 
veto,"  said  the  Premier  in  Ottawa.  Yet  what 
was  his  holdout  for  a  year  or  more  but  a 
\'eto  of  the  most  substantial  kind? 

The  Premier  told  Ron  Collister  on  Tuesday 
last  at  12.40  p.m.  in  an  interview,  and  I 
quote:  "Ontario  does  not  want  what  Quebec 
wants,  but  does  not  disagree  with  Quebec 
wanting  it".  Then  he  went  on  to  observe  that 
federal  paramountcy  in  areas  that  are  pri- 
marily of  provincial  responsibility  would 
mean  a  unitary  state.  And  he  added  that  in  a 
dictatorship  only  one  man  has  to  make  the 
decisions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  such  an 
approach  is  a  disservice  to  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Premier  knows  that,  were 
population  alone  to  count  in  any  referral  of 
proposed  shared-cost  programmes,  Ontario's 
40  per  cent  weighting  would  scuttle  any- 
thing Ottawa  might  want  to  do.  It  will  be 
most  interesting  to  see  how  the  Premier 
throws  his  weight  around  when  federal  post- 
secondary  assistance  starts  to  run  out  in 
1971.  Fortunately,  this  will  likely  coincide 
with  the  next  provincial  election,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  extent  and  nature  of 
federal  assistance  in  the  field  of  higher  and 
continuing  education  will  become  an  election 
issue,  along  with  all  the  other  matters  on 
which  we  have  already  diverged  over  the  past 
years. 

The  figure  given  by  Premier  Bennett  of 
$588,719,000  a  year,  as  the  amount  of  federal 
equalization  payments  at  their  current  level, 
underlines  how  very  much  Ontario  must  exer- 
cise self-discipline  in  not  attempting  to 
impinge  upon  the  federal  spending  power, 
for  it  is  this  sum  which  is  keeping  Canada 
alive  today.  Let  us  have  no  false  impressions 
here.  The  Maritimes  in  particular,  and  now 
the  poorer  Prairie  provinces,  could  not  sur- 
vive without  equalization  payments. 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  thus  the  prime 
architects  of  a  continuing  and  viable  Canada. 
They  stitch  the  country  together  with  their 
funds  and  bail  it  out  with  their  pocket- 
!)ooks.  The  alternative  is  our  assimilation  by 


the  great  behemoth  to  the  south.  If  the 
Premier  becomes  too  greedy  or  too  impatient 
with  Ontario's  role  as  the  financial  saviour  of 
Confederation,  then  his  is  the  responsibility 
for  what  follows. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  people's  pay 
cheques,  we  are  told  by  Premier  Thatcher, 
now  go  to  one  or  other  levels  of  government. 
We  can  assume  that  this  is,  in  large  part, 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  federal  union,  for 
Canada  as  we  know  it  and  as  most  of  us 
want  it  to  continue.  The  Premier  does  not 
have  a  mandate  to  modify  the  nature  of 
Canada  as  he  would  now  seem  to  desire, 
judging  from  his  Ottawa  pronouncements. 
When  he  says  "unitary  state"  we  mean 
"federal  union".  And,  conversely,  his  old 
Privy  Council  approach  to  Confederation  we 
regard  as  "balkanization". 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  Premier's  admis- 
sion that  specific  tax  rebate  payments  to 
individuals  are  impracticable.  Would  tiiat 
he  had  recognized  this  before  embarking 
upon  the  basic  shelter  exemption  which,  it 
seems,  is  once  more  about  to  cause  a  rash 
of  rent  escalation  as  tenants  try  to  get  their 
just  desserts  from  their  landlords.  It  seems 
odd  that  the  Premier  should  be  so  strong  in 
tliis  regard  in  Ottawa,  particularly  when  he 
allows  his  Minister  of  Municipal  Afl[airs  (Mr. 
McKeough)  this  leeway  to  make  the  basic 
shelter  exemption  into  a  direct-payment  policy 
of  the  worst  kind. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
year  in  which  this  invidious  payment  is  made. 
When  the  Premier  makes  remarks  like,  "It 
will  be  a  windfall  for  the  people  who  get 
it",  in  respect  of  the  Benson  equalization  pro- 
posal, then  he  must  expect  the  phrase  to  be 
applied  to  those  of  his  own  government's 
schemes  which  are  equally  unworkable  and 
short-sighted. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  new  ideas  now 
abroad  is  that  of  equalization  payments  to 
individuals.  This  seems  to  have  sprung  initi- 
ally from  the  fertile  mind  of  Premier  Bennett 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  argument  would 
seem  to  be:  As  the  necessary  prerequisite  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  income,  or  guaranteed 
minimum  income,  for  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  lay  the  floor  and  the  prov- 
inces would  lay  the  carpet,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  poverty  knows  no  regional 
boundaries. 

The  matter  has  not  been  thought  through 
enough  in  terms  of  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come being  posed  as  an  alternative  to  pro- 
vincial equalization  payments.  While  the  plan 
would   mean   that  much   less    money   would 
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leave  Ontario  for  Newfoundland,  and  that 
some  of  it  might  even  take  care  of  individual 
migrants  to  Ontario  from  Newfoundland, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  this  purpose  would  tend  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Premier  Strom,  who  wants 
all  able-bodied  families  to  move,  like  Cali- 
fornia grape-pickers,  after  the  available  work. 
A  migrant  nation  is  surely  not  a  prosper- 
ous nation  if  the  migration  is  forced  and  not 
voluntary.  Canadians  are  not  Bedouins.  Even 
though  ten  per  cent  live  somewhere  else  at 
the  end  of  each  decade,  Canadians  move  in 
the  main  because  they  want  to  and  not 
because  they  must.  If  we  have  this  new  idea 
of  forced  migration,  coupled  with  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  income  applied  as  negative 
income  tax,  and  associated  with  a  national 
minimum  wage  by  category— all  of  which 
ideas  were  propounded  by  Premiers  Bennett 
and  Strom— we  have  a  very  different  kind  of 
society  in  prospect,  and  the  end  of  family 
life  as  we  know  it. 

This  is  far  more  radical  a  proposal  than 
the  consensus,  which  was  that  the  federal 
government  has  the  undoubted  right— as  in 
unemployment  and  possibly  sickness  insurance 
—to  secure  individual  incomes.  If  programmes 
are  to  be  delivered  to  individuals  at  what 
one  speaker  called  "the  optimum  functional 
level",  then  surely  the  preservation  of  family 
life  is  one  benchmark  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  sight  of? 

Ontario  will  be  getting  $15  milHon  a  year 
for  second-language  instruction  programmes, 
retroactive  to  January  1  next,  and,  however 
one  looks  at  it,  this  is  aid  to  education.  The 
fact  that  we  have  agreed  to  receive  this 
money  opens  the  door  to  federal  aid  in  other 
fields  of  educational  activity,  and  one  of  the 
matters  we  shall  no  doubt  ponder  when  we 
come  back  here  is  just  what  this  means  in 
relation  to  the  division  of  powers. 

More  significantly,  Quebec  is  accepting  $25 
million  to  do  double  the  work  we  must  do, 
since  the  language  programme  there  will  be 
reciprocal— English  to  French  and  vice-verra. 
It  was  clear  that  Premier  Bertrand  expected 
the  endorsement  of  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
in  his  successful  bid  to  get  his  Bill  63  through 
the  Quebec  Legislature  before  the  Premiers 
met.  But  Ontario  was  silent  here,  offering 
not  one  word  of  congratulation  on  a  brave 
effort  to  reinforce  the  fabric  of  Canada 
against  extremist  influence. 

An  important  meeting  took  place  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  when  the  urban  observers  to 
the  federal-provincial  conference  caucussed. 
We  now  know,   if  we   did  not  before,  that 


75  per  cent  of  all  Canadians  owe  their  pri- 
mary allegiance,  and  their  property  taxes,  to 
a  city.  Sixty  thousand  new  immigrants  arrive 
in  Metro  Toronto  each  year,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  this  metropolis  is  now  greater  than 
that  of  the  four  Atlantic  provinces. 

The  intriguing  question  is  posed:  Why 
cannot  Metro  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, to  begin  with,  qualify  as  regions  and 
receive  direct  assistance  from  Monsieur  Mar- 
chand?  How  long  will  they  choose  to  remain 
children  living  under  a  provincial  roof?  Will 
they  soon  leave  home  and  slam  the  door  in 
our  faces?  How  long  will  the  legal  truth  of 
their  being  creatures  of  the  provinces  remain 
valid  when  the  reality  outstrips  that  truth? 
This  is  perhaps  the  one  constitutional  issue 
that  has  more  immediate  significance  for  us 
than  any  other.  It  certainly  is  the  one  that 
will  occupy  us  increasingly  in  the  new 
session. 

The  Premier  of  Ontario  implied  that  he 
had  an  open  ear  and  an  open  mind  for 
generalities  rather  than  specifics  at  the  con- 
ference. He  was  clearly  ready  to  let  the  staffs 
do  the  detailed  groundwork,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  the  corollary  of  that  is  surely 
that  he  should  have  used  his  TV  exposure  to 
obtain  a  general  consensus  of  the  viewers  on 
issues  which  up  to  now  have  been  the  domain 
of  the  experts. 

For  example,  his  silence  on  the  white  paper, 
and  his  continuing  reluctance  to  say  very 
much  on  the  Carter  proposals  in  a  general 
sense,  must  make  the  work  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  very  much  harder  in  the  months 
ahead,  when  some  form  of  national  capital 
gains  tax  begins  to  modify  the  mutual  tax 
base  in  which  Ontario  will  want  to  have  a 
voice.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  himself 
been  very  coy  on  this  topic  since  his  return. 
While  the  Premier  stated  elsewhere  that  he 
was  ready  to  grant  some  wider  powers  to 
municipalities,  he  was  silent  at  the  conference 
table,  even  though  the  urban  representatives 
were  eager  for  any  word  he  might  convey  to 
the  watching  nation  on  that  score. 

Where  he  could  have  given  leadership  on 
the  whole  concept  of  the  portability  of  income 
insurance,  that  leadership  was  lacking.  Que- 
bec was  making  the  point  that,  to  minds 
trained  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  Constitu- 
tion is  no  fonnal  document,  but  the  basic 
"droit"  from  which  all  economic  benefits  must 
spring.  The  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  could 
have  bridged  the  gap  bet\veen  this  concept 
and  the  very  different  viewpoint  of  the  Prairie 
premiers,  sat  silent.  What  kind  of  friendship 
is  that? 
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I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  feeling  that 
however  socially  desirable  income  security 
may  be,  it  must  be  managed  within  a  frame- 
work that  does  not  cramp  the  style  of  the 
federal  government  in  its  prime  task  of 
"managing  the  economy  against  the  cycle". 

Income  security  must  not  cause  the  federal 
government  to  cut  back  on  aid  to  other  essen- 
tial services.  Sometimes  the  individual  is  not 
the  optimum  recipient  of  funds,  especially 
where  capital-intensive  operations  are  in- 
volved. The  enterpreneur  may  well  be  a 
catalyst  in  such  instances.  His  presence  may 
magnify  the  effect  of  federal  priming. 

Certainly  no  government— at  whatever  level 
—should  go  into  income  security  for  the  wrong 
reason.  Income  security  is  a  field  entered  into 
because  it  is  socially  just  and  not  because 
it  is  politically  rewarding.  There  are  no  votes 
in  it,  because  the  man  in  the  street  does  not 
know  and  does  not  care  from  which  level  of 
government  support  may  be  coming.  He  is 
only  concerned  that  it  is  there.  We  must 
therefore  enter  income  support,  if  we  do, 
because  we  cannot  sleep  nights.  To  go  into 
this  as  an  election  gimmick  will  backfire  as 
no  other  gimmick  has  ever  backfired  in  politi- 
cal history. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  indirect  sales 
taxes.  There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  if  the 
provinces  attempt  to  impose  taxes  at  the 
manufacturer's  level,  people  in  those  prov- 
inces where  goods  are  sold  will  end  up  by 
paying  taxes  also  to  the  manufacturing  prov- 
ince. They  will  be  taxed  twice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  provincial  Trea- 
surers will  be  able  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory 
trade-off  between  estate  and  succession  duties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  corporation  and  per- 
sonal income  taxes  on  the  other.  Obviously, 
the  province  in  this  case  would  be  well  rid 
of  the  estate  duty  field. 

The  inexorable  logic  of  the  provinces  even- 
tually taking  over  100  per  cent  of  the  costs 
of  education  from  the  municipalities  was 
evident  in  the  remarks  of  the  Premiers  at  the 
conference.  I  intend  only  to  make  this  one 
mention  of  county  school  boards.  They  are 
with  us  now,  and  we  accept  them  as  a  fait 
accompli  even  though  it  is  not  how  we  would 
have  done  it.  But  now  it  is  done,  and  no 
party  will  undo  it. 

One  effect  has  been  to  make  the  municipal- 
ity, other  than  the  metropolitan  municipality, 
alienated  from  the  educational  hierarchy  and 
from  educational  responsibility  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense.  Since  he  who  pays  the  piper 
can  no  longer  call  the  tune,  the  divorce  of 
local  government  and  education  is  complete. 


except  for  this  matter  of  picking  up  the  tab. 
How  long  this  anachronism  can  be  enter- 
tained further  is  a  moot  point. 

Liberal  policy  is  still  officially  for  80  per 
cent  support.  This  policy  was  arrived  at  in 
1967,  before  the  effect  of  the  county  boards 
could  be  assessed.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  where  events  take  all  three  parties  in  the 
coming  year,  but  I  predict  that  there  will  be 
a  general  realization  that  real  property  taxes 
are  the  perquisite  of  the  municipality,  to  be 
used  for  local  needs.  How  soon  practical 
economics  will  catch  up  with  intellectual 
recognition  of  this  fact  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  looking  at  the  educational  and  social 
fields,  Ontario  must  be  prepared  for  federal 
arguments  that  matching  grants  at  the  flat  50 
per  cent  rate  perpetuate  inequities  between 
provinces,  and  in  fact  inhibit  the  poorer  prov- 
inces from  initiating  schemes  for  which  they 
cannot  even  raise  their  half  of  the  necessary 
funds.  There  were  not  many  technical  and 
vocational  schools  built  in  Newfoundland, 
whereas  we  here  enjoyed  a  bonanza.  When 
the  Premier  says  he  objects  to  equalization 
formulas  masquerading  as  something  else,  if 
so,  he  should  realize  that  this  cuts  both 
ways.  Ontario  gains  by  what  are  in  fact 
reverse  equalization  grants. 

In  his  dialogue  across  the  conference  floor 
with  Premier  Smallwood,  the  Ontario  Premier 
said  he  opposed  direct  grants  to  elementary 
school  children  from  the  federal  purse.  I  hope 
that  he  will  rethink  this  objection.  It  will 
mean  that  differential  family  payments, 
designed  to  keep  children  in  school,  could 
not  then  form  part  of  any  revision  of  the 
social  programme.  Since  certain  parents  are 
already  subsidized  in  order  to  house,  feed 
and  clothe  their  children,  why  not  also  to 
keep  them  in  school?  Here  surely  is  a  case 
where  the  federal  spending  power  is  likely 
to  be  used  in  the  name  of  equity,  and  Ontario 
shows  itself  opposed.  Surely,  self-denial  by 
Ontario  of  some  of  its  theoretical  objections  is 
enlightened  self-interest  and  good  citizenship 
in  instances  such  as  this? 

Before  leaving  tlie  Ottawa  scene,  I  want  to 
comment  on  points  made  by  the  federal 
Justice  Minister,  Mr.  Turner,  in  an  interview 
where  he  spoke  of  the  attrition  of  human 
values  and  the  alienation  of  the  individual 
from  big  government,  big  business  and 
society.  The  basic  freedoms  of  speech,  press, 
assembly  and  conscience  were  always  being 
threatened  and  had  to  be  defended.  The 
federal  Bill  of  Rights  gave  individuals  pro- 
tection in  the  areas  of  habeas  corpus  and 
right  to  counsel,  but  at  the  provincial  level, 
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nothing  less  than  entrenchment  of  these  rights 
in  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  aflford  the 
necessary  safeguard  to  the  individual  against 
the  whims  of  changing  governments.  The 
idea  of  regular  elections  is  also  one  of  those 
tenuous  matters  we  take  for  granted.  That, 
too,  may  also  be  enshrined  in  our  revised 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Turner  paid  his  respects  to  Justice 
McRuer  and  his  magnificent  work,  and  indeed 
Ontario  has  made  considerable  progress  here. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  his  recommendations  have 
been  implemented  and  for  this  the  govern- 
ment deserves  much  credit.  But  every  so 
often,  as  when  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett)  brings  down  his  tasteless  and  even 
ominious  identification  proposals  in  regard  to 
The  Highway  Trafiic  Act,  we  must  realize 
that  we  still  have  a  very  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  used  up  my  time 
without  covering  all  of  the  available  ground. 
This  session  has  been  long  and  we  are  all 
very  tired.  We  shall  all  benefit  from  the 
prorogation  and  the  Christmas  holiday.  But 
let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  when  we  come 
back  refreshed,  of  thinking  that  the  next 
session  is  a  whole  new  ball  game.  It  is  not. 
This  session  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
next,  and  the  underprinning  is  very  weak. 
Thq  whole  structure,  in  fact,  is  a  house  of 
cards. 

I  make  so  bold  as  to  say  that  this  govern- 
ment will  fall,  not  so  much  by  what  we  in 
Opposition  do,  or  by  what  the  NDP  does,  as 
by  its  own  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  its 
responsibilities.  It  will  fall  by  its  own  mis- 
takes rather  than  by  our  assaults. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flight  of  money 
from  the  people's  pocket  will  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  tlie  people's  judgment  of  this  gov- 
ernment's stewardship.  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  is  an  improvement  on  the  feudal 
system  that  applied  before  it  was  passed.  But 
the  government  knows  that  the  whole  land- 
lord-tenant relationship,  aggravated  as  it  is 
by  the  shortage  of  suitable  reasonably  priced 
accommodation,  is  a  kind  of  whirlwind  wait- 
ing to  be  reaped.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  every 
rent  increase  is  blamed  on  the  property  tax 
rebate. 

Furtliermore,  what  the  basic  shelter  exemp- 
tion gives  imfairly  the  new  Assessment  Act 
will  more  than  take  away  from  the  property 
owner.  The  tenant  sees  his  rent  go  up;  the 
homeowner  watches  his  taxes  go  up.  Even  an 
80  per  cent  settlement  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation at  the  provincial  level  will  now  be 
almost  absorbed  by  the  switch  in  burden  from 
commercial/industrial  to  residential  property 


that  The  Assessment  Act  will  cause.  The 
psychological  effect  of  increased  assessment 
to  market  value  may  not  have  evaporated 
before  1971,  and  this,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  may  delay  the  next  provincial  election 
to  1972. 

I  must  further  temper  this  goodwill  message 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  with  the  following  observations.  The 
$84.4  million  supplementary  estimate  for  edu- 
cation will  have  to  be  regularized  in  the 
coming  estimates.  It  cannot  always  be  a 
supplementary  item.  Sixty  per  cent,  80  per 
cent  or  what  you  will  by  way  of  aid  to 
education— what  Smith  saw  as  a  right,  the 
government  must  entertain  as  a  necessity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  the 
housing  and  urban  problem,  the  assessment 
problem  and  the  parade  of  increased  costs 
arising  from  the  reorganization  of  school  juris- 
dictions that  will  be  the  government's  down- 
fall. With  a  kind  of  kamakazi  spirit,  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  pushing 
ahead  with  regional  government  and  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment with  the  heavy  water  programme. 

But  it  is  the  alienation  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  the  urban  voter  that  is  the 
interesting  phenomenon  of  this  stage  of  the 
life  of  the  government.  The  farmers  are 
riled,  too,  but  no  doubt  the  brokers  on  the 
government  benches  have  decided  there  are 
fewer  of  them  than  of  people  in  the  cities. 
In  the  absence  of  a  master  plan  for  Ontario, 
the  new  image  of  the  Conservative  Party 
is  being  carved  from  cynical  expendiency 
rather  than  from  conviction.  It  reminds  me  of 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  butter  statutes 
at  the  CNE. 

We  shall  come  back  ready  to  look  at  Mr. 
Benson's  white  paper  with  wholly  provincial 
eyes,  since  we  must  have  a  say  in  a  mutual 
tax  base  and  the  white  paper  does  not 
promise  this  in  terms  that  any  provincial 
party  can  yet  accept.  We  hope  that  in  the 
interim  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White) 
is  lending  his  talents  to  the  complex  problem 
of  picking  the  meat  off  the  bones  in  this 
federal  document.  His  experience  in  the  select 
committee  should  certainly  place  him  in  the 
most  favourable  position  to  do  the  best  for 
Ontario  in  this  regard. 

Our  fight  for  a  clean  and  liveable  environ- 
ment will  be  renewed  in  the  upcoming 
session,  with  a  vigour  that  is  well  supported 
by  documentation.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  costs,  as  Henry  Ford  II  is  apparently 
just  realizing  in  respect  of  automobile  pollu- 
tion. But  our  sphere  is  much  wider  than  his. 
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ranging  from  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and 
the  detergent  business  to  the  leaching  and 
run-off  of  pesticides  from  farms.  In  between, 
the  air  we  breathe  must  be  fought  for,  and 
not,  we  hope,  fought  over.  The  costs,  we 
realize,  will  be  staggering,  and  the  educa- 
tional programme  that  must  precede  and 
accompany  abatement  measures  is  vital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  the  amendment 
moved  by  my  leader  on  March  10  last— 
Hansard  pages  2036-7— it  will  be  observed 
that  the  intervening  nine  months  have  caused 
changes  in  the  nuances  of  the  criticism  then 
offered,  but  certainly  not  in  the  overall  point 
of  the  amendment,  since  the  basic  problems 
remain  unchanged. 

In  the  interim,  Ontario  has  entered  the 
national  Medicare  scheme  with  a  plan  of 
sorts,  which  is  better  than  nothing,  but  which 
is  so  patently  unsatisfactory  that  we  are 
justified  in  continuing  our  fight  for  reform  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  when  we  return. 
That  is  why  I  have  not  dwelt  on  Medicare 
today.  By  spring,  the  public  will  have  grasped 
the  significance  of  having  three  party  pro- 
grammes on  Medicare  from  which  to  choose. 
We  know  that  our  proposal  is  the  best  of 
them  all,  and  believe  that  the  public  will 
come  to  realize  this  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

My  leader  and  my  northern  colleagues  have 
documented  the  plight  of  Ontario's  north- 
land  in  relation  to  the  prosperous  south. 
Regional  disparities  as  referred  to  by  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Jackson)  this 
afternoon,  remain  a  glaring  example  of  gov- 
ernmental cynicism.  Were  the  northern  popu- 
lation that  of  a  few  Metros,  what  a  diflFerent 
story  there  would  be  to  tell! 

I  urge  members  of  the  House  to  join  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  my  leader 
has  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
read  the  amendment  again: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment: 

1.  Has  adopted  policies  which  greatly 
impair  the  provision  of  services  to  our 
people  in  vital  areas  of  health,  welfare, 
housing,  education  and  agriculture. 

2.  By  its  refusal  to  join  in  the  national 
Medicare  plan  has  deprived  the  people  of 
Ontario  of  adequate  standards  of  health 
care,  as  well  as  financial  benefits  to  them 
as  taxpayers; 

3.  Has  seriously  disrupted  the  eflBcient 
operation  of  local  government,  and  especi- 
ally has  failed  to  give  an  adequate  voice 
to    citizens    of    local    municipalities    and 


their  representatives  before  deciding  upon 
far-reaching  changes  in  municipal  govern- 
ment and  administration; 

4.  Has  again  postponed  necessary  reforms 
in  our  provincial  tax  structure  retaining  in- 
equitable grants  reflected  in  unfairly  high 
local  taxes; 

5.  Has  failed  to  put  forward  a  co-ordin- 
ated policy  to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  regional  disparity  and  poverty  in 
Ontario; 

6.  Has  announced  policies  amounting  to 
fiscal  separatism  which  will  lead  to  the 
creation  of  disharmony  in  the  operation 
of  the  federal  system,  rather  than  seeking 
accord  and  accommodation  to  the  end  that 
the  citizens  of  Ontario,  together  with  the 
people  of  other  provinces  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of 
taxation. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  waited  for  a  long 
enough  period  for  that  rather  faint  applause 
to  rise  from  the  Liberal  benches— for  a  rather 
poor  rendition  of  a  speech  that  has  been  in 
my  hands  since  2.00  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Just  at  the  end,  I  noticed  in  the  text  that  was 
sent  to  me,  it  says:  "Mr.  Speaker  is  it  your 
pleasure  that  I  read  the  amendment  again?" 
Then  there  is  a  bracket  and  in  capital  letters 
it  says:  "The  following  amendment  will  either 
be  read  by  Mr.  Breithaupt  or  not,  as  the 
Speaker  suggests,  but  is  appended  for  the 
convenience  of  the  press." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  had  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  this  last 
speech,  that  it  obviously  was  not  written  by 
the  man  who  delivered  it  and  this  little  item 
in  there  confirmed  what  I  believed.  There 
were  some  things  in  it  that  I  rather  en- 
joyed, but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  usual 
approach  that  the  Liberal  members  of  On- 
tario take  toward  the  federal  government  in 
Ottawa.  And  I  can  assure  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
long  as  these  gentlemen  continue  to  take  this 
approach,  they  will  bring  comfort  to  their 
friends  on  the  left  and  will  do  nothing  for 
themselves. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Some  time,  somewhere, 
somehow— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say  that  I 
know  where  the  enemy  is  and  I  will  fight. 
And  I  th:nk  perhaps  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  come  to  realize  this;  I  think  perhaps  they 
are  realizing  it  now— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
They  are  in  Ottawa's  pocket! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  it  has  been  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
province— since  Mitch  Hepburn's  day  really— 
that  they  have  always  been  in  the  pocket  of 
the  federal  government— the  federal  party. 
Their  policies  are  simply  an  adjunct  to  what 
their  party  wants  federally.  They  come  here 
and  when  we  stand  up  on  this  side  of  the 
House  for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, they  stand  against  us.  I  can  go  through 
these  remarks,  and  I  will  do  so  tonight  be- 
fore I  am  finished,  and  point  out  that  in 
our  particular  form  of  governmental  and  con- 
stitutional organization  we  do  need  regional 
government.  We  need  strong  regional  govern- 
ment, and  so  it  was  developed  by  the  Fathers 
of  Confederation  when  they  created  The 
British  North  America  Act,  which  Act  created 
Canada.  And  it  does  not  do  any  good  at  all 
for  certain  groups  in  the  provinces  to  attempt 
to  break  down  the  regional  governments  of 
Canada,  because  if  you  attempt  to  do  so  I 
can  only  suggest  that  you  will  destroy  our 
Confederation  completely. 

We  need  regional  governments,  and  we 
need  strong  regional  governments;  and  we 
need  clear  delineation  of  powers  between  our 
federal  central  government  and  the  provinces, 
and  we  need  the  muscles  of  war  with  which 
to  carry  out  those  responsibilities.  That  is 
what  this  present  debate  in  Canada  is  all 
about,  although  you  might  not  know  it  when 
you  listened  to  this  last  speech. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Deans)  took  an  entirely  different  approach 
and  his  was  completely  partisan.  I  can  only 
say  to  him  that  when  I  look  at  that  group  of 
happy  warriors  over  there,  and  try  to  equate 
the  socialist  thinking  of  some  with  the  mil- 
lionaire aspects  of  others,  I  just  have  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  this  is  the  greatest  group  of 
opportunists  this  province  has  ever  seen. 

You  see,  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  great  advantage.  I 
can  see  all  the  faces  there  while  the  man 
speaking  cannot  see  any;  and  when  I  hear  a 
man  speak  over  there  I  can  see  the  look  of 
horror  spread  across  his  colleague's  face. 

I  am  not  going  to  name  any  names  but  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  it  is  true.  I  sit  here  and 
I  see  people  go  through  all  sorts  of  things. 


With  other  men  behind  him  while  he  is 
talking,  he  cannot  see,  so  he  thinks  he  has 
the  fuU  support  of  that  whole  group  in  what 
he  is  saying.  Well  who  is  he  kidding,  and 
I  am  not  speaking  about  any  single  indi- 
vidual. I  am  speaking  about  that  collection 
of  individuals  there,  because  that  is  what  it 
is.  If  you  want  utter,  complete  and  magni- 
ficent division,  you  have  got  it  right  there 
among  those  members— right  among  them- 
selves. So  they  can  do  whatever  they  like; 
it  will  be  all  right  with  us.  I  might  say  that 
these  threats  about  all  the  terrible  and  dire 
things  that  are  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
election- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
are    happening! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  for  18  years  I  have 
been  right  here.  We  have  fought  five  elec- 
tions and  we  have  heard  this  every  single 
time.  If  I  may  ofi^er  some  advice— and  then 
I  will  be  finished  because  I  have  given  them 
more  time  than  they  warrant  in  any  event- 
but  just  before  I  finish  I  will  offer  two  little 
bits  of  advice:  1.  Do  not  hold  your  breath, 
and  2.  Do  not  bet  your  money. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  might  get  back  to 
some  of  the  important  things  that  are  involved 
in  this  debate  tonight- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  wrote  this  part— from 
this  point  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  not  written,  these 

are  notes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  no,  no;  these  are  my 
notes.  But  I  cannot  read  my  own  writing  so 
I  have  them  typed.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
all  the  statistics- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Hear,  hear; 
great! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce,  I  wish  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  winding  up  this  speech  tonight 
instead  of  the  man  who  did  so  on  behalf  of 
his  party,  because  I  think  he  might  have  said 
something  original.  We  would  not  have  under- 
stood it,  but  it  would  have  been  original. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  always  spoke  well  of  the 
Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  thought  the  hon.  member  would  in  any  way 
take  offence  at  what  I  said,  I  never  would 
have  said  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact  the  Premier  would 
even  withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  even  withdraw, 
yes. 

But  it  does  rather  interest  me,  in  looking 
back  over  this  session,  to  note  that  it  falls 
into  four  rather  well  defined  sections.  I  think 
it  is  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  this  has  happened.  Although  I 
would  be  the  last  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  any  session  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
bills  passed,  we  have  passed  more  bills  in  this 
session  than  ever  before,  and  I  think  per- 
haps we  have  had  more  sitting  days. 

I  think  probably  to  asses  the  real  relevancy 
of  the  time  spent  sitting,  we  cleaned  up  the 
estimates  with  some  meaningful  debate;  and 
after  the  introduction  of  some  rules  changes 
we  did  it  in  much  less  time  than  we  spent  on 
a  fewer  number  of  estimates  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trial  rules,  so  that  I  personally 
feel  that  we  must  benefit  from  what  is  obvi- 
ously the  advantage  in  the  rules  changes  that 
we  entered  into.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
estimates  put  into  committee.  I  think  if  we 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  examination  of 
the  estimates  before  the  committees— I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  it  with  more  than  four 
or  five  departments  a  year— but  if  you  did  it 
on  that  basis  probably  you  could  ensure  that 
the  estimates  of  every  department  would  be 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  House  at 
some  time  during  the  life  of  one  Parliament. 
And  I  think  that  is  something  we  might  think 
about. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  contribution  to 
the  debate  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment Whips,  and  in  his  comments  upon 
the  rules.  I  look  forward  to  sitting  down  with 
members  of  the  two  other  parties  and  coming 
to  some,  perhaps,  firmer  conclusions  than  we 
have  reached  already,  in  order  that  we  may 
further  improve  our  ability  to  conduct  our 
affairs  here  in  a  businesslike  way. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments concerning  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  this  session.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  refer  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Connell)  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond),  two  men  who 
have  left  the  Cabinet,  two  men  who  have 
been  colleagues  of  mine,  and  personal  friends, 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Between  the  two  of  them  they  have  served 
a  total  of  32  years  as  members  in  this  House 
and  a  total  of  24  years  as  Cabinet  Ministers. 
The  member  for  Ontario  has  served  in  three 
portfolios  during  his  time  here— Reform  In- 
stitutions, Transport  and  Health.  And  he  held 


the  latter  portfolio  for  about  11  years,  which 
is  a  long  time,  indeed.  He  was  responsible 
for  a  very  long  and  very  important  list  of 
government  programmes  ranging  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  demerit  point  system  for 
drivers  which  we  now  take  for  granted,  yet 
in  its  day  it  was  a  pretty  modem  and  pretty 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation, 
which  perhaps  we  also  take  for  granted;  it 
was  developed  and  instituted  during  his  time 
as  Minister  of  Health.  I  think  he  has  a  very 
fine  record  here,  and  probably  earned  the 
right  not  to  be  in  his  seat  when  I  am  making 
a  speech. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
He  will  not  even  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  will  have  to  read  it 
in  Hansard  because  I  did  not  distribute  it  at 
noon  today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  since  the  Premier's 
press  secretary  has  a  new  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will  come  out  in  a 
glossy  cover  when  it  is  published  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  that  is  not  the 
reason  at  all.  Some  time  outside  the  House 
I  will  tell  the  member  about  it. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  North  came 
into  the  House  in  the  general  election  of  1955 
and  in  1956  he  was  appointed  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  and  vice-chairman  of  Hydro.  He 
was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  starting  in 
1958. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  great  monuments  to 
his  period  in  office  was  when  he  stood  in  his 
place  in  this  House  and  said  that  as  Minister 
he  would  attempt  to  bring  the  government 
back  to  Queen's  Park.  This  was  the  concep- 
tion of  the  present  centre  which  is  over  to 
the  east  of  us  here,  in  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  bring  all  government  services  back  to 
Queen's  Park,  to  serve  more  fully  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  our  province  when  they  come 
and  deal  with  their  government. 

I  would  just  say  that  these  two  men  have 
served  the  people  of  Ontario  very  well  and  I 
am  delighted  that  they  are  still  here  with  us— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Either  here  or  at  Old  Wood- 
bine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Either  here  or  at  Old 
Woodbine,  depending  on  the  mood  of  the 
men.  Perhaps  men  who  have  served  as  long 
as  they  have  in  Cabinet  posts  have  the  right, 
by  virtue  of  nothing  else  other  than  the  many, 
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many  months  they  sat  here  and  listened,  and 
Hstened  and  listened. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  they  are  free  to 
go  to  Old  Woodbine. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  we  have  stolen  some 
of  the  member's  best  ideas  and  we  will  do 
so  again.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  bad 
ones. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  What  riding 
are  they  going  to  parachute  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter into? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no.  I  would  be 
willing  to  place  a  little  wager  on  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Would  the  Prime  Minister, 
really? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  indeed  I  would. 

Now  I  would  like  to  report  on  several 
senior  public  servants  who  have  left  the 
service  of  this  government  and  who  have  been 
well  known  to  all  of  us  during  the  course 
of  this  session. 

Malcolm  Mclntyre  retired  as  secretary  of 
the  Cabinet  and  was  Deputy  Minister  of  my 
own  department  during  this  session.  He  has 
had  a  long  career.  He  started  in  July,  1918, 
in  the  office  of  the  then  Provincial  Secretary, 
Mr.  MacPherson.  He  left  the  civil  service  in 
1934—1  wonder  why? 

However,  he  persevered  and  he  returned 
in  1953  as  the  chief  executive  oflBcer  in  The 
Department  of  the  Prime  Minister.  I  think 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
and  certainly  from  a  personal  point  of  view 
I  am  delighted  to  stand  in  my  place  here 
and  say  how  much  I  appreciated  his  efforts 
on  my  behalf  over  the  years. 

In  July  of  this  year,  a  friend  of  ours.  Dr. 
Jimmy  Band,  retired;  and  I  want  to  say  what 
a  very  great  civil  servant  he  was.  He  spent 
36  years  in  the  service  of  the  people  of  this 
province- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  certainly  carried  the 
department  with  a  succession  of  burdens  on 
his  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  he  was  a 
great  man  and  we  pay  tribute  to  him  tonight. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Band  served 
under  eight  Premiers  and  13  Ministers.  That 
must  be  a  real  burden,  I  think.  All  he  did, 
he  did  well. 


I  would  not  leave  this  recitation  of  men 
who,  in  other-than-elected  offices,  served  this 
province,  without  mentioning  Dr.  Jim  Vance, 
who  was  with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  from  its  beginning  in  1956  and 
served  as  chairman  since  1964.  Much  of  the 
growth  of  that  body  took  place  under  his 
direction. 

Then  finally,  our  old  friend,  and  I  think  a 
friend  of  all  of  us,  who  suffered  a  grave 
mishap,  is  A.  A.  McLeod,  and  I  would  not 
leave  this  without  saying  that  I  hope  he  will 
have  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery.  He 
was  hit  by  an  automobile  some  time  ago. 

I  have  something  to  add  about  the  muni- 
cipalities here.  I  am  not  going  to  go  on  at 
very  great  length  about  this,  but  last  week  I 
mentioned  some  plans  about  the  government's 
intention  to  convene  a  conference  in  the 
spring  with  representatives  of  our  municipali- 
ties. I  first  discussed  this  in  November  during 
a  meeting  that  we  had  with  the  Association 
of  Ontario  Mayors  and  Reeves  and  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Association.  In  the  interval, 
we  have  been  at  work  discussing  this  con- 
ference. We  will,  of  course,  be  in  touch  with 
the  various  organizations  in  order  that  we 
may  complete  an  agenda.  I  would  hope  that 
this  conference  will  be  held  sometime  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  However,  before  fixing 
dates,  I  want  to  confirm  it  with  the  members 
of  the  associations  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  fullest  possible  attendance. 

This  conference  is  a  natural  progression 
from  the  series  of  meetings  that  was  held 
during  the  fall  and  the  summer  when  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton), 
and  on  some  occasions  myself,  visited  county 
councils  all  over  Ontario  in  order  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  concerning  taxation 
reform,  assessment,  and  regional  government. 
These  are  not  easy  things  to  tackle  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  But  we  do  not 
back  away  from  them  just  because  they 
may  happen  to  be  a  little  difficult.  If  we  can 
achieve  what  we  need  to  achieve  in  the  area 
of  municipal  reform  by  meeting  and  confer- 
ring with  municipalities,  we  have  every  inten- 
tion of  so  doing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pretty  late,  though! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  an  old  plea  I 
have  heard  for  18  years  too.  Always  too  late, 
eh?  But  always  here.  We  will  press  on, 
certain  that  the  member  will  completely  sup- 
port us  in  this  endeavour. 

It  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  con- 
ferences   we    held    in    northern    Ontario    in 
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order  that  we  might  discuss  their  problems 
with  our  northern  municipahties.  Much  as 
some  members  would  like  to  leave  the 
impression  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
north,  I  assure  the  House  that  we  are— and 
very  interested.  We  propose  to  do- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  has  a 
very  loud  voice  on  his  left.  Oh  yes,  I  do  not 
know  who  I  am  hearing  over  there,  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  do  the  mem- 
bers know  what  is  happening  to  me?  I  do 
not  hear  any  of  them.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

We  intend  to  confer  in  the  fairest  possible 
way  with  our  municipalities.  We  want  to 
share  ideas  with  them  and  we  want  to  share 
approaches  with  them.  We  want  to  find 
solutions  to  our  difficulties  and  this  we  pro- 
pose to  do.  I  think  that  this  conference  will 
be  educational.  We  want,  of  course,  to  explain 
our  position  to  the  municipalities  and  we 
want  to  hear  their  position  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  take  part  in  this 
debate  without  having  something  to  say  about 
the  constitutional  conference  that  was  held 
in  Ottawa  recently.  Some  of  it  has  been 
discussed  in  this  House  under  the  stimulus 
of  questions  and,  of  course,  it  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener 
(Mr.  Breithaupt)  in  his  remarks  tonight. 

I  think  one  must  start  in  any  appreciation 
of  this  problem  with  a  summarization  of  how 
complex  Canada  really  is  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost,  but  not  quite,  an  impossible  coun- 
try to  govern.  I  think  the  complexity  of  our 
country  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
federal  and  not  a  unitary  state.  I  made  this 
point  earlier  tonight,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
important  one;  if  one  takes  too  simplistic  an 
approach  to  this  whole  problem,  one  could 
be  completely  led  off  on  the  wrong  trail.  We 
have  quite  enormous  cultural  differences  in 
our  country.  On  some  issues  we  divide 
English-speaking- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Would  the  Premier  say 
that  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  hear  that 
phrase— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  quite  certain  he 
has  heard  it  the  first  time  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  repeating  it  for  his  edification. 


We  have  culture  differences;  sometimes 
we  split  English  versus  French.  We  have 
differences  in  wealth;  sometimes  as  a  country 
we  divide  or  split,  an  affluent  as  opposed 
to  less  affluent  areas.  We  have  differences  in 
terms  of  industrialization;  central  Canada 
versus  eastern  Canada,  versus  western  Canada. 

We  have  many  differences;  and  this,  of 
course,  makes  the  whole  question  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  Constitution  very  difflcult  and 
very  complex.  If  one  is  in  any  way  impatient, 
one  may  very  well  miss  the  real  problem. 
But  we  have  basically  a  very  common  aim 
and  this,  I  think,  comes  through  loud  and 
clear  in  the  meetings  that  we  have.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  our  common  aim  to  maintain 
our  country  as  a  country  and  maintain  Canada 
as  Canada.  We  must  somehow  reconcile  these 
very  real  differences;  and  they  become  very 
apparent  when  we  meet  together. 

So  what  we  are  really  discussing  in  these 
conferences  is  the  fundamental  law  of  Can- 
ada for  probably  the  next  "X"  number  of 
years.  Your  guess  is  just  as  good  as  mine  as 
to  how  many,  but  certainly  it  is  going  to  be 
a  good  many  years.  A  constitution  sets  out 
the  basic  structure  on  which  any  country  is 
built  and  the  framework  within  which  it  must 
function  and  if  we  are  to  change  it  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  process  that  cannot 
in  any  way  be  hurried.  If  we  attempt  to 
hurry  it  we  will  first  of  all  not  succeed,  and 
secondly  we  may  very  well  succeed  in  doing 
a  poor  job  rather  than  a  good  job. 

I  think  we  need  to  spend  whatever  time  is 
necessary  and  my  suggestion  is  that  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time.  If  they  examine 
The  British  North  America  Act,  members  may 
get  some  idea  of  why  there  may  be  some 
apparent  failure  to  reach  agreement  which 
may  not  necessarily  be  true  in  fact. 

The  British  North  America  Act  enumerates 
in  section  91  some  29  powers;  in  section  92 
it  enumerates  another  16  powers;  29  and 
16  is  45.  In  addition  there  are  several  more 
listed  as  concurrent  powers  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  question  of  education  has  a  section 
to  itself  in  the  Act.  Thus  there  are  another 
50  powers  that  could  be  discussed  by  the 
constitutional  conference;  that  is,  about  50 
diflerent  powers  that  are  set  out  The  British 
North  America  Act. 

You  can  group  these  in  a  broader  heading 
and  thus  reduce  the  ultimate  number,  but 
even  when  they  are  grouped,  you  are  going 
to  deal  with  somewhere  between  12  and  20 
groups  of  powers,  and  to  date- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  took  three  years  to 
write;  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  re-write? 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Why  does  the  member  for  Riverdale 
not  speak  up  instead  of  mumbling  in  his 
beard?  He  had  better  get  rid  of  that  far  away 
look  in  his  eyes. 

Hon.   Mr.  Robarts:   We  will  see  the  hon. 
member  upstairs  later- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
in  our  discussions  to  date  we  have  been  able 
to  discuss  only  three  areas  under  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers.  These  are  the  spending  power, 
the  taxing  power  and  income  security  and 
social  services.  Now,  there  are  only  three 
out  of  this  large  number  of  powers  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discuss  to  date.  So  mem- 
bers can  see,  if  they  are  looking  for  instant 
constitutional  revision,  they  are  simply  not 
going  to  get  it.  I  doubt  that  even  our  very 
brilliant  friend  from  Riverdale  could  do  it 
any  faster,  although  he  may  think  he  can. 
But  I  doubt  that  he  could,  and  I  think  if  I 
were  to  discuss  that  with  him  tomorrow,  h^ 
would  agree  with  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  country  left;  and  that  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Who  will  own  the  industry 
of  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  own  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Who  is  "we"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  too  that  if  we  have 
been  able  to  discuss  only  three  areas  of 
powers  to  date,  it  is  only  natural  that  not 
one  of  the  governments  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  prepared  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
to  make  a  decision  on  what  its  final  position 
will  be,  because  they  are  interrelated.  Inevi- 
tably you  are  going  to  have  to  deal,  even- 
tually, with  the  totality  of  these  powers  to 
decide  which  individual  ones  you  will  either 
wish  modified,  where  you  are  prepared  to 
surrender  what  you  are  given  under  The 
British  North  America  Act,  or  are  prepared 
to  accept  that  which  under  that  Act  is  given 
to  some  other  jurisdiction. 

So,  as  these  discussions  go  on— I  would 
really  wish  the  hon.  member  would  save  his 
comments  until  his  participation  in  this  de- 
bate, which  will  be  in  the  Throne  debate, 
probably  in  February.  , 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  may  very  well  intervene 
after  the  Prime  Minister  has  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  delighted  to  de- 
bate with  the  member,  I  consider  him  to  be 
a  very  brilliant  man,  but  would  he  just  allow 
me  to  develop  one  or  two  of  these  ideas 
tonight;  then  I  will  be  delighted  to  hear  his 
comments  on  them  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  any  of  the  governments 
involved  in  these  discussions  to  take  imme- 
diate positions  and  say,  "This  is  where  we 
stand  and  this  is  what  we  will  do  or  not  do"; 
because  it  has  only  begun;  we  must  actually 
relate  whatever  we  do  to  areas  that  have  not 
yet  even  been  discussed. 

Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not 
correct  to  regard  every  disagreement  as  final. 
It  is  not  correct,  as  suggested,  that  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  governments  in  these  confer- 
ences are  a  denial  of  consensus,  if  we  do  not 
happen  to  all  agree.  We  are  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  discussion.  And  in  answer  to  the 
other  comments  of  my  friend  from  Riverdale 
I  would  say  this,  that  Ufe  per  se  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  this  province  continues  as  it 
has  in  the  past  while  many  of  these  discus- 
sions are  taking  place.  And  it  will  continue 
to  do  so,  because  what  we  are  discussing  will, 
in  the  long  run,  afi^ect  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try, but  in  the  short  run  it  is  not  really 
affecting  the  day-to-day  lives  of  our  people- 
other  than  as  we  may  meet  some  impatient 
people  in  our  country  who  will  not  be  pre- 
pared perhaps  to— 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  pages  has  the 
Prime  Minister  got  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  many  does  the 
member  want? 

Mr.  Sargent:   It  is  getting  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just 
what  I  have  always  suspected  from  this  hon. 
member.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  context, 
he  is  just  interested  in  the  hours.  If  he  were 
to  relax  and  listen,  he  might- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  is  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event  I  think 
these  points  should  be  made  even  though 
there  may  be  a  little  doubt  for  some  people. 

I  was  a  bit  disturbed  by  the  press  reports 
on  this  conference  because  I  felt  they  were 
erroneous.  I  felt  it  was  wrong  to  portray  a 
complete   disagreement.     I   felt   that   it   was 
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wrong  to  suggest  that  it  was  Quebec  against 
the  federal  government  and  nine  other  prov- 
inces, because  this  simply  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
so  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  sketched.  We 
are  putting  points  of  view,  and  of  course 
they  may  vary,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
are  against  one  another  in  the  terms  of  a 
complete  adversary  system,  and  it  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  fighting  with  one  another, 
with  the  attitude  that  if  we  do  not  get  our 
own  way  something  frightful  is  going  to 
happen  to  our  country. 

I  think  that  if  one  understands  the  true 
dynamics  of  the  process  by  which  we  are 
attempting  to  re-write  our  constitution,  mem- 
bers will  understand  that  that  very  simple 
approach  of  saying  that  it  is  one  against  an- 
other simply  is  not  so.  Perhaps  I  could  use, 
to  illustrate  my  point,  the  analogy  of  landing 
on  the  moon.  How  long  did  it  take  from  the 
time  the  rocket  took  off  from  Cape  Kennedy 
until  those  men  were  on  the  moon?  But  then 
>'ou  must  think  in  terms  of  the  ten  or  15 
years  it  took  to  create  the  instruments  that 
got  them  there  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  indeed  billions,  of  dollars  that 
were  spent  to  do  it. 

So  we  are  used  to  this  rapid  conclusion,  the 
rapid  result  in  so  many  things  in  our  lives, 
and  we  become  impatient  if  we  do  not  see 
it.  All  I  am  saying  is:  Let  us  be  patient,  be- 
cause this  process  is  indeed  going  to  take  a 
long  time.  If  we  accept  this  premise  and 
understand  that  this  is  not  necessarily  bad, 
then  we  will,  I  hope,  in  due  course  come  out 
with  a  better  Constitution  than  we  have  at 
the  present  moment. 

I  felt  that  the  people  of  Canada— I  have 
talked  to  quite  a  few,  and  I  have  read  a 
certain  amount  of  mail.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  an  open  conference,  even  though  some 
say  it  delayed  the  process,  it  did  permit  the 
people  of  Canada  to  judge  for  themselves; 
and  in  this  I  am  personally  quite  interested. 
They  did  not  get  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference through  the  eyes,  or  through  the 
mind,  of  anybody  else  who  heard,  saw  and 
interpreted.  They  were  able  to  watch  them- 
selves—watch the  television,  listen  to  the 
radio  and  really  be  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Some  of  the  comments  I  am  getting  from 
those  who  watched  differ  somewhat  from 
the  comments  that  have  appeared  from  those 
who  purported  to  analyze  and  say  what  had 
happened  in  terms  of  what  they  thought  had 
happened. 

So  I  want,  finally,  just  to  reinforce  the 
point  I  make  that  we  are  not  deeply  divided 


against  one  another  as  we  meet  at  that  con- 
ference table.  We  are,  of  course,  discussing 
divergent  points  of  view,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  divergent 
points  of  view  means  that  we  are  divided. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear— because 
I  have  been  misinterpreted,  I  think;  there 
were  certain  comments  made  in  this  House 
tonight.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  personally  I  am  a  federalist;  I  believe  in 
a  strong  federal  state,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  simply  means  that  we  surrender  all 
provincial  powers  to  that  federal  state. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  that  litde 
discussion,  and  if  the  member  wants  to  argue 
about  it,  we  will.  The  British  North  America 
Act  as  I  pointed  out,  divides  the  powers  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments  and  somebody,  in  their 
wisdom,  wrote  that  down.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing that,  we  did  not  write  it  down.  We  say 
that- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right.  Certainly,  but 
there  it  is  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  until  we 
agree   to  change  it. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  will  not  agree 
to  the  federal  government  wielding  over  a 
field  of  jurisdiction  which  is  ours— moving  into 
our  field— unless  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Now  the  way  hon.  members  opposite  would 
have  it,  with  their  continual  apologies  for  the 
central  government  because  it  happens  to  be 
run  by  the  Liberal  Party,  they  want  simply 
to- 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  That  is  over- 
exaggeration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  all  they  are  ask- 
ing is  for  us  to  just  give  up.  I  mean,  it  is 
very  simple.  You  cease  to  live  in  a  federal 
state;  you  become  a  unitary  state.  All  your 
power  is  centralized  in  one  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  hats  can  the 
Premier  wear? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Well,  we  know  which  one  the  member 
is  wearing. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  Premier  is  a  federalist, 
but  not  a  centralist. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  quite  correct.  I 
am  a  federalist,  but  not  a  centralist. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  the  Premier  is  doing  is 
talking  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  the  member  is 
doing  is  talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  I  think  that  both 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  am  associated  in 
these  debates  feel  much  the  same  way. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  another  event 
of  last  week  that  took  place  after  the  Con- 
stitutional Conference,  so-called,  ended.  That 
was  when  the  Provincial  Treasurers  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  met  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing deliberations  of  the  tax  structure 
committee. 

I  am  going  to  inflict  this  upon  the  House, 
if  I  may.  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  through 
this  text  quite  carefully,  because  there  are 
some  things  here  that  I  want  said,  and  that 
I  want  said  very  clearly. 

The  Treasurer  presented  to  that  meeting  a 
paper  outlining  the  views  of  the  government 
of  Ontario  on  the  federal  proposals  for  tax 
reform.  I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  the  discussion  of  several  of  the  aspects 
which  were  raised  and  reflect  upon  the 
results  of  that  meeting,  which  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  a  number  of 
developments  at  the  meeting  of  the  reactivated 
tax  structure  committee.  Members  will  recall 
that  this  committee  was  established  by  Mr. 
Pearson  at  a  meeting  in  Quebec  City  about 
1964.  It  deliberated  long  and  hard,  produced 
some  results  that  were  not  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Sharp  in  his  term  as  Minister  of  Finance  and 
which  he  rejected. 

However,  it  was  reactivated  and,  at  this 
last  meeting,  a  decision  was  made  to  have  the 
tax  structure  committee  meet  quarterly,  rather 
than  annually.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  consultation- 
meaningful  consultation— between  the  federal 
and  the  provincial  governments  on  fiscal  and 
financial  matters  which  affect  everyone  in 
Canada. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  assurance 
we  received  that  there  would  be  a  full  ex- 
change of  research  material  on  the  reform  of 
the  tax  system. 

These  were  indications  of  a  more  flexible 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  federal  participants. 
I  particularly  welcome  the  interest  shown  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  in  exploring  thor- 
oughly all  aspects  of  the  federal  white  paper 
on  tax  reform  before  legislation  is  drafted. 


I  welcome  this  because,  as  I  have  stated  on 
several  occasions  recently,  we  have  had  a  very 
distinct  feeling,  following  certain  recent  meet- 
ings, that  there  was  little  likelihood  the  fed- 
eral government  would  make  many  changes  in 
their  proposals  before  a  final  policy  was 
adopted.  As  a  result  of  what  has  been  said 
at  this  meeting  last  week,  we  are  more  hope- 
ful now  that  we  are  not  to  be  handed  another 
fait  accompli  similar  to  Medicare. 

So  all  of  this  is  encouraging  to  us,  but  I 
think  perhaps  the  best  news  for  all  of  our 
people  in  Ontario  is  the  report  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  good  many  years,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  government  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  tlie  growing  deficits 
projected  for  the  provincial-municipal  levels 
of  government. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  means  there  will 
be  a  retreat  from  the  rigid  position  previously 
taken  by  the  federal  government  that,  if  the 
provinces  need  more  money  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments,  they  should  "go  out  and  tax". 
If  this  change  of  attitude  is  real,  and  is  trans- 
lated into  action,  it  will  be  a  most  important 
indication  that  at  last  there  is  a  thawing  taking 
place  in  the  fiscal  cold  war  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters and  Premiers  met  in  February  of  this  year 
we  specifically  requested  that  the  tax  structure 
committee  take  a  careful  look  at  the  projected 
revenue  and  expenditures  of  both  the  federal 
and  provincial-municipal  governments.  We 
also  asked  for  recommendations  to  deal  with 
these. 

We  asked  further  that  the  tax  structure 
committee  examine  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  operation  of  shared  cost  pro- 
grammes, which  followed  the  federal  govern- 
ment's unilaterally  terminating,  freezing  or 
changing  the  terms  of  such  programmes  as 
the  health  resources  fund,  the  technical  and 
vocational  training  agreement,  urban  renewal 
and  housing.  These  actions  have  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  constitutional  review  because 
they  created  an  atmosphere  which  made  it 
highly  unlikely  that  our  long-term  problems 
could  be  easily  settled. 

The  finance  ministers  were  presented  with 
a  report  dealing  with  both  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  projections  of  shared-cost  pro- 
grammes. They  decided  that  this  report  was 
so  important  that  they  should  meet  again  in 
the  first  week  of  February  to  discuss  it  thor- 
oughly, prior  to  making  recommendations  to 
the  Prime  Ministers  when  we  meet  on  Fel> 
ruary  16. 
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As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  that 
meeting  in  February  could  be  very  productive. 
It  can  go  a  long  way  toward  smoothing  the 
general  course  of  federal-provincial  relations, 
providing  the  federal  government  decides  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  legitimate  grievances 
which  have  been  raised. 

For  our  part,  the  government  of  Ontario 
will  do  all  it  can  to  improve  cost  controls  in 
various  shared-cost  programmes,  which  is, 
quite  understandably,  a  major  concern  of  the 
federal  government  in  its  budgetary  planning. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  tax  structure 
committee,  the  consistent  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  on  tax  reform  was  put 
forward  by  the  Treasurer.  In  pressing  for  a 
full  review  of  the  proposals  put  forward  in 
the  federal  white  paper  on  taxation,  he  em- 
phasized that  we  believe  tax  reform  should 
embrace  the  full  range  of  taxes  so  that  all 
taxpayers  are  treated  fairly.  He  expressed 
concern  lest  the  federal  government  adopt  a 
piecemeal,  rather  than  a  comprehensive,  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  comprehensive  tax 
reform,  the  interests  of  municipalities  must  be 
given  first  consideration,  because  this  is  where 
the  major  tax  inequities  and  financial  problems 
exist.  Our  own  programmes  are  committed  to 
broadening  the  municipal  tax  base  and  trans- 
ferring increased  resources  to  the  municipal 
governments  to  relieve  the  property  tax. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  income 
tax  reforms  may  not  provide  scope  for  com- 
plementary reform  measures  at  provincial  and 
municipal  levels. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  the  member  is 
doing  is  talking. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  dear.  Well,  I  will 
tell  hon.  members  opposite  he  is  a  cross  for 
me.  I  wonder  what  he  is  for  them? 

We  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  income 
tax  reforms  may  not  provide  scope  for  com- 
plementary reform  measures  at  provincial  and 
municipal  levels.  In  particular,  increased  use 
of  the  personal  income  tax  field  by  Ottawa 
will  limit  provincial  use  of  this  same  field  to 
offset  and  de-emphasize  property  taxes,  retail 
sales  taxes  and  health  insurance  premiums, 
all  of  which  bear  heavily  cm  people  with  low 
incomes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  that  is  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  finished  the  sen- 
t(^nce  and  I  knew  it  would  withdraw  a  remark 


like  that.  Just  listen  to  what  I  said  in  terms 
of  the  member's  own  people  in  Grey-Bruce. 
Just  listen  to  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  love  to  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right. 

In  particular,  increased  use  of  the  personal 
income  tax  field  by  Ottawa  will  limit  provin- 
cial use  of  this  same  field  to  offset  and  de- 
emphasize  property  taxes,  retail  sales  taxes 
and  health  insurance  premiums,  all  of  which 
bear  heavily  on  people  with  low  incomes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  called 
it  nonsense  just  a  minute  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  resume 

his  seat  while  the  Speaker  is  on  his  feet. 
If  the  hon.  member  has  a  point  of  order, 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  He  will  state  his 

point  of  order,  and  he  will,  I  hope- 
Mr.    Sargent:    Mr.    Speaker,    for   years   we 

have  been  hearing  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
speaking  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  order,  sir,  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  no  right  to  castigate 
me,  because  I  suggest  that  for  years  we  have 
been  talking  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  no 
point  of  order.  The  Prime  Minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  going  to  have  to 
go  up  to  Grey-Bruce,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  point 
out  that  the  hon.  member  from  there  says 
that  this  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  said  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  would  use  income 
tax  to  relieve  sales  tax- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  disagree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  —to  relieve  realty  tax,  to 
relieve  hospital  premiums;  and  he  says  that 
is  nonsense. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  other  comments  to  make  in  the  area  of 
tax  reform  and  I  think  they  have  some  rele- 
vancy, at  least  they  do  to  the  government.  We 
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feel  it  our  duty  to  place  these  points  of  view 
before  the  people  of  the  province,  and  there 
is  only  one  way  I  can  do  it  and  that  is  to 
stand  in  my  place  here  and  do  it. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  tax  reform 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  full  participation 
by  both  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments in  determining  the  final  form  and  struc- 
ture of  not  only  income  taxes  but  also  gift  and 
death  taxes. 

The  basic  imbalance  between  both  the 
existing  and  projected  revenues  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  has  again  been 
confirmed  by  the  projections  which  the  tax 
structure  committee  has  just  completed.  They 
show  that  during  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
the  federal  government  will  enjoy  substantial 
surpluses  while  the  provincial-municipal  sec- 
tor will  experience  mounting  deficits.  In  other 
words,  their  revenues  are  going  up  and  ours 
are  going  down  and  this  situation  is  worsen- 
ing year  by  year. 

These  projections  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
present  federal  taxes  are  more  than  adequate 
to  finance  anticipated  federal  expenditure 
responsibilities,  whereas  present  provincial- 
municipal  taxes  are  grossly  inadequate  to 
finance  their  responsibilities. 

Consideration  of  the  federal  tax  proposals- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  government  doing 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  among 
other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  really  make  these 
points.  They  are  very  serious,  and  they  are 
very  important  to  everyone  in  Canada,  and 
I  think  we  must  really  consider  them  seriously. 

Consideration  of  the  federal  tax  proposals 
cannot  be  divorced  from  this  fundamental 
reality.  The  federal  proposals  are  designed 
to  significantly  increase  the  federal  capacity 
to  raise  revenue,  while  ignoring  provincial- 
municipal  requirements. 

We  believe  a  workable  programme  of  tax 
reform  must  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  federal  income  tax  revenues  should  be 
reduced,  or  at  least  not  increased,  to  provide 
elbow  room  for  increased  provincial  and 
municipal  tax  effort  without  raising  the  total 
tax  burden  of  the  taxpayer. 

Further,  the  government  of  Ontario  be- 
lieves that  the  estimate  in  the  white  paper  of 
net  revenue  resulting  from  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  federal  reform  package  of  $630 
million,    is    a   substantial   underestimation    of 


the  tax  increases  built  into  the  reform  pro- 
posals. We  believe  this  because  the  white 
paper  omits  the  increased  taxes  which  will 
result  from  the  mining  and  oil  industries  after 
1974.  We  would  guess  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  this  area  alone  will  produce  an 
additional  $200  million  to  $250  million  in 
revenue. 

Our  analysis  of  the  white  paper  proposals 
also  suggests  that  the  federal  government  has 
underestimated  potential  revenue  gains  and 
overestimated  potential  revenue  losses  from 
some  of  its  personal  income  tax  reforms.  All 
in  all,  our  analysis  suggests  that  the  total 
revenue  from  tax  increases  could  be  twice  as 
large  as  the  federal  estimate,  and  certainly  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  when  the  proposed  reform 
plan  reaches  maturity. 

While  many  of  the  proposals  in  the  white 
paper  appear  to  be  imaginative  and  fair,  they 
constitute  sweeping  changes  in  a  very  com- 
plex field.  While  we  want  to  see  positive 
change  in  our  tax  structure,  co-ordinated  at 
all  levels,  we  must  be  certain  they  will  not 
have  a  detrimental  effect. 

The  government  of  Ontario  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  impact  which  the  federal  pro- 
posals would  have  on  new  and  small  business. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  small  businesses  will 
be  among  those  hardest  hit  by  the  proposed 
changes.  The  difficult  position  in  which  the 
small  businessman  finds  himself  was  elo- 
quently presented  to  the  House  during  the 
Budget  Debate  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly).  As  a  government,  we 
cannot  accept  what  the  white  paper  pro- 
posals will  do  to  this  vital  segment  of  our 
community  here  in  Ontario. 

Over  a  five-year  period,  the  federal  pro- 
posals would  drastically  increase  the  rate  of 
corporate  income  tax  on  businesses.  In  On- 
tario, there  are  28,000  companies  with  a 
taxable  income  of  $35,000  or  less.  At  present, 
an  Ontario  company  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  23 
per  cent  on  its  first  $35,000  of  taxable  in- 
come and  52  per  cent  of  taxable  income  be- 
yond this  level.  Under  the  federal  proposal, 
the  lower  rate  for  the  first  $35,000  would  be 
withdrawn.  The  result  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  tax  on  the  first  $35,000  of  taxable 
income  to  $18,200  from  $8,050. 

The  efi^ect  of  this  on  the  small  businessman 
in  Ontario  would  be  disastrous.  It  would 
destroy  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  this 
province.  It  is  our  small  businesses  that  have 
sparked  the  growth  of  this  province  over  the 
years.  It  is  the  entrepreneur  who  organizes, 
manages  and  assumes  the  risks  of  enterprise. 
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These  are  the  people  to  whom,  we  in  Ontario 
and  Canada  must  look  to  provide  the  new 
jobs,  the  additional  goods  and  the  expanded 
services  for  our  growing  economy. 

Our  examination  of  the  white  paper  pro- 
posals suggests  that  those  who  establish  small 
businesses  stand  to  lose  the  lower  rate  of 
taxation  which  has  helped  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  and  to  help  finance  the 
expansion  of  our  economy.  The  federal  pro- 
posals will  tax  businessmen  on  legitimate 
costs  of  developing  an  enterprise.  The  man 
who  launches  a  business  today  has  difficulty 
enough  securing  sufficient  finances  for  his 
venture.  He  should  not  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther discouragement  from  unreasonable  de- 
mands by  government.  His  energy  and 
initiative  must  not  be  suppressed.  What  is 
required  by  the  small  businessman  is  tax 
relief,  not  a  heavier  burden. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  Every  mem- 
ber in  this  House  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  this  debate,  and  some  of  the 
members  seem  to  wish  to  do  so  again.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
tolerance  might  be  in  evidence,  at  least  for 
the  next  15  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  House  I  will  not  be  very  long,  but  I 
must  say  I  really  struck  paydirt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  On  this  side  of  the 
House,  we  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  say  what  we  believe  in.  We 
believe  that  the  elimination  of  the  lower  rate 
of  corporation  tax,  plus  the  proposed  stringent 
treatment  of  business  expenses,  will  inhibit 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  small  busi- 
nesses. It  will  penalize  scarce  entrepreneurial 
talent,  which  is  one  of  the  things  we  need 
and  have  not  an  unlimited  supply  of  in  this 
country,  and  it  will  discourage  new,  in- 
novative high-risk  enterprises.  The  end  result 
could  very  well  be  a  lower  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  a  slowing  of  the  Canadian 
economy. 

We  suggest,  in  fact  we  demand,  that  the 
impact  of  the  tax  proposals  on  new  and  small 
business  must  be  reconsidered. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  strongly  urged 
that  the  federal  government  moderate  its 
proposals    affecting  small   businesses—  tf'^\¥i 


Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  want  to  make  another 
point,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  will  exacerbate  the  Opposition  to  the 
extent  that  the  last  one  did.  Obviously  they 
care  nothing  about  small  businesses,  nothing 
at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  let  us  see  where 
they  stand  on  this  point.  Let  us  see  what  their 
reaction  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Will  members  just  give 
me  a  chance  to  make  the  point?  Then  I  will 
sit  down  and  they  can  all  yell  at  once. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Another  concern  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  is  the  effect  the  federal 
tax  proposals  have  on  potential  capital  borrow- 
ing by  the  provinces  and  municipalities.  One 
result  of  the  continuing  problem  in  the  shar- 
ing of  tax  revenues  is  the  necessity  for  the 
provinces  and  municipalities  to  issue  deben- 
tures to  finance  schools,  hospitals,  sewage, 
water,  power  facilities— all  of  which  are  done 
to  accommodate  future  growth.  Since  the  fed- 
eral tax  proposals  appear  to  favour  equity 
securities  over  debt  securities,  they  may— 

An  hon.  member:  I  said  that  in  the  first 
place— 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:     Sure    enough.     Sura 
enough- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  may  curtail  seri- 
ously our  ability  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  point.  I  have 
another  point.  I  have  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make  for  the  quiet,  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  members. 

The  government  of  Ontario  is  also  increas- 
ingly concerned  by  suggestions  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  considering  major  new 
spending  programmes  when  we,  at  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels,  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  finance  the  growing  costs 
of  basic  services.  To  contemplate  new  public 
initiatives  in  spending  while  present  priorities 
are  not  being  met,  demonstrates  a  basic  lack 
of  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  confronting  Canada  today. 

Ontario  has  other  reservations  about  the 
federal  tax  proposals,  including  the  stimulus 
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they  could  very  well  give  to  the  already  diffi- 
cult problem  of  inflation.  This  potential  dan- 
ger could  well  wipe  out  most  of  the  additional 
relief  proposed  for  those  with  low  incomes. 

Moreover,  the  tax  increases  proposed  in  the 
white  paper  will  be  largely  secured  from  the 
savers  of  our  country,  not  the  spenders,  among 
our  taxpayers.  In  addition,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  white  paper  proposals  could  generate 
particular  price  pressures. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Therefore,  in  our  sub- 
mission to  the  tax  structure  committee,  we 
cautioned  that  a  tax  reform  package  with  in- 
flationary potential  should  not  be  implemented 
until  the  current  inflation  has  fully  subsided. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  last  week,  and 
I  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of  co-operation 
on  fiscal  matters  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
needs. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  that 
sentiment. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  determined  to  make  a 
constructive  contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  co-ordinated  system  of  taxation  i  i 
Canada.  We  must  develop  a  system  that  is 
equitable  for  all  residents  of  Canada,  we  must 
provide  a  climate  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  and  we  must  assure  that 
all  three  levels  of  government— federal,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal— have  the  financial  re- 
sources which  match  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  that  is  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go 
up  to  Grey-Bruce  and  tell  the  people  up  there 
how  nonsensical  some  of  these  proposals 
really  are. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  love  to  have  the 
Premier  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  love  to  see 
that  debate.  We  could  sell  tickets  for  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  know  that  country  very 
well. 

Now  we  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  is  the 
nub  of  this  whole  matter.  We  put  before  the 
House  the  position  which  we  think  is  sound 
and  true,  and  I  am  quite  sure  all  of  you  will 
join  with  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  de- 
feat this  flaccid  and  euphoric  amendment 
which  really  has  no  meaning,  does  nothing  for 


our  Parliament,  our  country  or  our  people. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

I      Interjections  by  hon.  members.        ^ 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  members  are  ready 
(  for  the  vote,  I  will  put  the  question.  But  not 
•  until  then. 
i 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  Mr. 
;  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,  and  the 
I  House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
i    ways  and  means. 

I  Mr.  Nixon  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sopha, 
I    that  the   motion   that  Mr.   Speaker   do   now 

leave  the  Chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
i    into   the  committee  on  ways  and  means   be 

amended    by    adding    thereto    the    following 

words: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment: 

1.  Has  adopted  policies  which  greatly 
impair  the  provision  of  services  to  our 
people  in  vital  areas  of  health,  welfare, 
housing,  education  and  agriculture; 

2.  by  its  refusal  to  join  in  the  national 
Medicare  plan  has  deprived  the  people  of 
Ontario  of  adequate  standards  of  health 
care,  as  well  as  financial  benefits  to  them 
as  taxpayers; 

3.  has  seriously  disrupted  the  efficient 
operation  of  local  government  and  especially 
has  failed  to  give  an  adequate  voice  to 
citizens  of  local  municipalities  and  their 
representatives  before  deciding  upon  far- 
reaching  changes  in  municipal  government 
and  administration; 

4.  has  again  postponed  necessary  reforms 
in  our  provincial  tax  structure,  retaining 
inequitable  grants  reflected  in  unfairly  high 
local  taxes; 

5.  has  failed  to  put  forward  a  co-ordin- 
ated policy  to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  regional  disparity  and  poverty  in 
Ontario; 

6.  has  announced  policies  amounting  to 
fiscal  separatism  which  will  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  disharmony  in  the  operation  of  the 
federal  system,  rather  than  seeking  accord 
and  accommodation  to  the  end  that  the 
citizens  of  Ontario,  together  with  the 
people  of  other  provinces,  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of 
taxation. 

The  House,  of  course,  will  first  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  moved  by  Mr. 
Nixon. 
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The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Nixon,  which  was  negatived 
on  the  following  division: 

Ayes  Nays 


Ben 

Allan 

Breithaupt 

Apps 

Brown 

Add 

Bukator 

Bales 

Bullbrook 

Bel  anger 

Davison 

Bemier 

Deacon 

Boyer 

Deans 

Brunelle 

De  Monte 

Carruthers 

EdighofFer 

Carton 

Farquhar 

Davis 

Ferrier 

Demers 

Gaunt 

Downer 

Gisbom 

Dunlop 

Good 

Evans 

Haggerty 

Gilbertson 

Lewis 

Gomme 

MacDonald 

Grossman 

Makarchuk 

Guindon 

Martel 

Henderson 

Newman 

Hodgson 

(Windsor- 

(Victoria- 

WalkerviUe) 

Haliburton) 

Nixon 

Johnston 

Peacock 

(Parry  Sound) 

Pilkey 

Kennedy 

Pitman 

Kerr 

Reid 

Knight 

(Scarborough 

Lawrence 

East) 

(Carleton  East) 

Renwick 

Lawrence 

(Riverdale) 

(St.  George) 

Ruston 

MacNaughton 

Shulman 

Meen 

Singer 

Morningstar 

Smith 

Morrow 

(Nipissing) 

McKeough 

Spence 

McNeil 

Stokes 

Potter 

Tjrotter 

Price 

Worton-35. 

Randall 

Reilly 

Renter 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Sunonett 

Smith 

(Hamilton 

Mountain) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Villeneuve 

Welch 

Ayes  Nays 

Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Winkler 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 55. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  35,  the  "nays"  55. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost,  and  the  motion  carried  on  the  same 
division  reversed. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 

Resolved,  that  there  be  granted  out  of  the 
consohdated  revenue  funds  of  this  province 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,277,431,000  to  meet 
the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has 
come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Report  agreed  to. 


ACT   GRANTING   CERTAIN   SUMS 
OF  MONEY 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  sums 
of  money  for  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1970. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  245. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  245. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  Bill  245  do 
now  pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  in  the  motion. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
enters,  could  I  table  the  answers  to  questions 
108,  and  115  (see  appendix,  page  9874), 
which  brings  me  up  to  date  to  this  minute  on 
answers  to  questions? 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor): Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  to  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act,  1955. 

Bill  138,  An  Act  respecting  Facilities  for 
Children  suffering  from  Mental  or  Emotional 
Disorders. 

Bill  194,  An  Act  respecting  the  Care  and 
Provision  of  Animals  for  Research. 

Bill  205,  The  Assessment  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  222,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  229,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highwa>' 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  230,  An  Act  to  incorporate  The  To- 
ronto Hospitals'   Steam   Corporation. 

Bill  234,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

Bill  235,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  236,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Bill  237,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Executi\e 
Council  Act. 

Bill  238,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  239,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  240,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools   and  Boards   of   Education   Act. 


Bill  241,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration   Act. 

Bill  242,  An  Act  respecting  Scholarships  for 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  of  York  University. 

Bill  243,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act,  1965. 

Bill  244,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled,  ap- 
proach Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  humbly 
beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance, 
a  bill  intituled.  An  Act  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1970. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the 
following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their  benev- 
olence and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her  Majesty's 
name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  was  then  pleased  to  deliver 
the  following  gracious  speech: 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald:  Mr.  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  On- 
tario: 

As  this  second  session  of  the  28th  Parlia- 
ment of  Ontario  concludes,  I  should  like  to 
express  tlie  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  for  the  diligence  and  energy  with 
which  you  have  pursued  an  extremely  heavy 
and  rewarding  legislative  programme. 

By  all  measures,  this  session,  which  began 
on  November  19,  1968,  and  which  is  now  in 
its  thirteenth  month,  is  unique.  It  has  extended 
over  the  longest  span  of  time  and  included 
more  actual  days  and  hours  of  sitting  than 
any  previous  session.  In  addition,  tliis  has 
been  one  of  the  most  productive  sessions  in 
Ontario  history.  More  government  and  private 
legislative  proposals  have  been  placed  before 
you  for  consideration  than  in  any  other  previ- 
ous session. 

You  have  considered  and  approved  measures 
and  propositions  which  assure  the  continued 
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vigorous  and  dynamic  growth  of  Ontario.  By 
your  actions,  the  residents  of  Ontario  are 
assured  a  richer  and  more  fulfilling  life. 
Equally  important,  you  have  conducted  your 
dehberations  within  the  context  of  the  broader 
interests  of  Canada. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  a  great 
many  events  important  to  our  history  and  pro- 
gress were  observed.  These  included  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  hon.  George 
Brown,  a  Father  of  Confederation  from  On- 
tario; the  100th  anniversary  of  Ontario's  rep- 
resentation in  Great  Britain,  at  which  our 
beloved  Sovereign  presided;  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  force;  and  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
We  were  honoured  to  have  with  us  in  Ontario 
during  the  course  of  this  session  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Philip. 

While  your  deliberations  were  being  con- 
ducted in  this  House,  the  leaders  of  all  of  the 
governments  of  Canada  met  on  three  occasions 
to  examine  the  constitutional  development  of 
our  country  and  to  consider  changes  which 
undoubtedly  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  future  of  Canada.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
recent  discussions  in  Ottawa  that,  while  a 
good  deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished,  the 
process  of  achieving  a  new  constitutional 
instrument  for  Canada  will  require  much  dis- 
cussion and  examination.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment is  most  optimistic  that  we  shall 
achieve  the  ultimate  objective  of  a  stionger, 
more  united  and  progressive  country,  which 
will  be  increasingly  more  meaningful  to  the 
individual.  This  is  an  objective  worthy  of  our 
utmost  effort  and  to  which  the  government  is 
totally  and  unequivocally  cominitted. 

A  significant  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
strengthening  our  country  occurred  when  the 
governments  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  concluded  an  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  agreement.  It  is  the  first  intergov- 
ernmental agreement  in  Canada  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  language  and  culture. 

A  major  event  during  the  course  of  this 
session  was  the  opening  of  the  Ontario  Centre 
of  Science  and  Technology.  Already  this 
science  centre,  the  province's  contribution  to 
the  people  of  Canada  to  observe  our  first  100 
years  as  a  countr>',  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  While  legislation  was 
being  considered  in  this  Chamber,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people  of  Ontario  was  growing 
rapidly  at  the  site  of  the  1970  world  exposi- 
tion in  Osaka,  Japan,  where  construction  of 
our    Ontario    pavilion    has    been    completed 


ahead  of  schedule.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
bers are  also  fully  aware  that  Ontario  Place, 
where  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  tlie  people  of 
Ontario  will  find  further  expression,  is  rapidly 
rising  on  the  Toronto  waterfront. 

The  people  of  Ontario  played  an  active  role 
in  the  stimulating  process  of  debate  which 
surrounds  the  major  issues  which  face  us. 
They  were  represented  by  you,  their  elected 
representatives,  in  the  deliberations  which 
were  conducted  in  this  Chamber.  They  ap- 
peared voluntarily  before  committees  of  the 
Legislature.  They  participated  in  public  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil at  conferences  held  across  Ontario  to 
discuss  taxation,  assessment,  regional  govern- 
ment and  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  north- 
ern Ontario.  These  conferences  dealt  in  large 
measure  with  the  white  paper  proposals  for 
the  refomi  of  the  provincial-municipal  struc- 
ture of  taxation  presented  by  the  hon.  Treas- 
urer of  Ontario  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  during 
the  Budget  Address. 

There  were  significant  changes  in  our  mu- 
nicipalities during  the  course  of  this  session. 
On  January  1,  the  regional  municipality  of 
Ottawa-Carleton  began  to  function.  T|he  re- 
gional municipality  of  Niagara  came  into 
being  in  October  and  will  become  fully  func- 
tional on  January  1,  1970.  Also  brought  into 
being  during  this  session  was  the  new  city  of 
Thunder  Bay,  which  on  January  1,  1970,  will 
carry  forward  with  it  the  heritage  of  the  cities 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  and  the  ad- 
jacent municipalities  of  Neebing  and  Shuniah. 
In  addition,  you  have  before  you  the  recom- 
mendations of  commissioners  and  committees 
dealing  with  the  future  of  local  government 
in  the  Hamilton-Burlington-Wentworth  area, 
in  the  Muskoka  area,  and  at  the  district  level 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Reports  of  commissioners  and  committees 
which  had  been  asked  to  inquire  into  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  were  presented  to  you. 
Among  these  were  the  second  report  of  the 
McRuer  inquiry  into  civil  rights,  the  report  of 
the  Royal  commission  on  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corporation  Limited,  the  studies  of  the  On- 
tario Law  Reform  Commission,  and  the  report 
on  religious  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ontario.  The  reports  of  the  committees 
which  surveyed  the  cultural  life  of  Franco- 
Ontarians,  farm  assessment  and  taxation,  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  Ontario,  and  the  future  of  our  forest  indus- 
try were  also  presented  to  you. 

We  remind  hon.  members  of  the  important 
contributions  made  by  various  select  com- 
mittees which  reported  to  this  House  during 
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the  session  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  House  rules,  taxation  and 
election  laws.  Other  reports  received  by  the 
House  dealt  with  mutual  funds  and  invest- 
ment contracts,  the  operation  of  credit  unions 
and  collective  bargaining  within  the  public 
service  of  Ontario. 

The  sound  and  farsighted  advice  contained 
in  the  first  report  of  the  inquiry  into  civil 
rights  was  reflected  in  all  legislation  placed 
before  you  by  the  government.  The  studies  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  also 
contributed  to  major  legislative  initiatives. 

There  were  two  important  developments 
in  the  procedures  of  this  Chamber.  One  of 
these  was  the  first  television  coverage  of  the 
Legislature  in  session  during  the  presentation 
of  the  Budget  Address  by  the  hon.  Treasurer 
of  Ontario,  and  the  subsequent  addresses  of 
the  non-governmental  party  leaders.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  experimental  adoption  of  revised 
rules  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session.  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  these  changes  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  all  members  and 
in  practice  have  improved  the  ordering  of 
business. 

The  legislative  programme  placed  before 
you  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Ontario  was 
substantial  in  content,  equitable  in  application 
to  all  segments  of  our  population  and  positive 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

An  advance  of  major  significance  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  health  care  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario  Health  Services  Insurance  Plan  which 
provides  physician  services  and  a  broad  range 
of  health  care  to  all  residents  of  the  province. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  devoted 
to  the  requirements  of  those  of  our  society 
who  live  in  our  cities.  Proposals  dealing  with 
urban  life,  housing,  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  transportation,  assessment  and  fi- 
nance were  placed  before  you. 

The  passage  of  amendments  to  The  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act  provided  a  new  measure 
of  equity  for  the  rapidly  expanding  propor- 
tion of  our  population  who  rent  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  implementation  in  December,  1968,  of 
The  Expropriation  Act  introduced  concepts 
into  the  expropriation  laws  of  this  province 
which  have  given  new  and  significant  rights 
to  the  landowner  to  ensure  fair  treatment. 

Efiicient  transportation  in  all  its  forms  is 
vital  to  the  growth  of  our  province  and  is 
especially  crucial  to  life  in  our  cities.  The 
concern  of  the  government  with  the  provision 


of  transportation  services  and  facilities  is 
demonstrated  in  the  methodical  research, 
which  is  now  under  way,  into  transportation 
problems  and  new  concepts  of  mass  transpor- 
tation. It  is  anticipated  that  far-reaching  bene- 
fits to  many  of  the  large  urban  centres  in 
Ontario  will  result  from  the  decision  to  embark 
on  three  new  public  transit  demonstration 
projects  in  the  heavily  populated  areas,  north, 
east  and  west  of  Toronto.  In  addition  to  these 
projects,  the  government  has  materially  in- 
creased its  financial  assistance  to  tlie  munici- 
palities for  road  and  subway  construction  and 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  their  own  trans- 
portation studies. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
legislati\e  action  was  taken  to  control  emis- 
sions from  automobiles  and  iron  foundries. 
Following  careful  study  the  government 
ordered  a  general  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  pesticide  DDT.  Further  assistance  to  en- 
able small  municipalities  to  finance  and  extend 
water  and  sewage  treatment  facilities  was 
provided. 

Also  approved  was  the  re-enactment  of  The 
Assessment  Act  under  which  the  province  will 
undertake  the  assessment  activities  formtTly 
carried  out  by  the  municipalities.  This  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  system  of  assessment 
across  Ontario  that  is  uniform  and  equitable 
and  is  an  essential  first  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  an  improved  provincial-muni- 
cipal system  of  taxation  for  our  province. 

Among  the  most  dramatic  developments  in 
the  field  of  education  during  the  course  of 
this  session  was  the  first  year  of  operation  by 
die  new  consolidated  school  boards.  The 
county  system  is  now  demonstrating  its  ability 
to  provide  greater  equality  and  enriched  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  students  in 
Ontario  regardless  of  where  they  may  live. 
The  government  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  continuous  process  approach  throughout 
the  formal  educational  system,  with  emphasis 
on  a  varied  curriculum  and  flexible,  individual 
timetables. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  approval 
was  given  to  amendments  to  the  charters  of 
Carleton  and  McMaster  Universities  and  the 
University  of  Windsor,  reflecting  the  trend  to- 
wards greater  participation  by  faculty  and 
students  to  be  part  of  tlie  governing  council" 
of  The  Ontario  College  of  Art. 

A  further  important  development  was  tlie 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  advise  the 
government  on  long-term  plans  for  all  aspects 
of  post-secondary  education. 
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Particularly  intensive  public  discussion  arose 
out  of  two  legislative  proposals  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  The 
passage  of  bills  dealing  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  and  the  provision  of 
animals  for  use  in  medical  research  will  prop- 
erly serve  and  safeguard  pets  and  their  own- 
ers. These  enactments  will  also  assure  that  the 
requirements  of  medical  research  and  the 
training  of  doctors  and  other  personnel  in- 
volved in  Ontario's  growing  requirement  for 
the  provision  of  medical  services  will  be  well 
served. 

Passage  of  legislation  dealing  with  business 
corporations  was  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
government's  approach  to  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions and  protection  of  shareholders  and 
directors. 

Amendments  to  The  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change Act  provide  for  the  election  of  two 
public  directors,  thereby  ensuring  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  will  reflect  the  interests  of  the 
investing  public. 

A  far-reaching  policy  initiative  which  you 
approved  and  which  will  encourage  new  in- 
dustrial activity  in  Ontario  was  contained  in 
amendments  to  The  Mining  Act.  Under  this 
policy,  it  was  established  as  a  statutory  prin- 
ciple that  ores  mined  in  Ontario  must  be  pro- 
cessed in  Canada.  Amendments  to  The  Mining 
Tax  Act  provided  deductible  allowances  to 
encourage  more  mining  exploration. 

The  government's  programme  of  financial 
assistance  to  industry,  which  has  greatly  ex- 
panded and  diversified  the  province's  econ- 
omy, was  reviewed  and  amended  to  provide 
additional  help  to  small  communities  so  that 
they  may  obtain  an  increased  share  of  indus- 
trial development.  The  revised  programme  of 
forgivable  loans  will  be  of  particular  assistance 
to  communities  in  northern  and  eastern 
Ontario. 

New  principles  and  concepts  were  intro- 
duced in  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  financing  and  protection 
of  people  engaged  in  the  construction  field. 

A  commercial  registration  appeal  tribunal 
was  established  to  provide  a  board  of  review 
for  diose  applying  for  licenses  under  Ontario's 
consumer  protection  legislation  and  to  serve 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree). 

Among  the  initiatives  which  you  approved 
was  an  expansion  of  the  extension  services  of 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  to 
provide  more  intensive  counselling  to  farmers 
on  the  use  of  credit,  farm  management  and 
rural  development.  Another  was  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
fish.  Indications  are  that  one  of  the  first  boards 
established  has  resulted  in  higher  prices  being 
paid  to  fishermen  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Enacted  during  this  session  was  The  Law 
Enforcement  Compensation  Amendment  Act 
which  extended  compensation  to  the  victims 
of  crime  in  Ontario.  This  legislation  will  be- 
come a  source  of  great  assistance  to  those 
who  suffer  as  the  result  of  violence  committed 
during  a  criminal  offence. 

The  extension  of  The  Age  Discrimination 
Act  to  include  employees  of  the  Crown  and 
its  agencies  was  further  evidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment's determination  to  end  discrimination 
in  employment  based  on  age. 

Further  important  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage.  The  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation  Act  was  broadened  to  include  the 
preservation  of  property  of  recreational,  aes- 
thetic or  scenic  importance.  In  addition,  during 
this  session  the  Museum  of  the  Upper  Lakes 
was  opened  on  Nancy  Island  at  Wasaga  Beach 
where  the  history  of  exploration  and  commer- 
cial utilization  of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway 
are  dramatically  displayed. 

In  declaring  prorogued  this  second  session 
of  the  twenty-eighth  Parliament  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you 
have  scrutinized  and  approved  the  spending 
estimates  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  and  have  found  the  affairs  of  the 
government  in  excellent  order. 

I  pray  that  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  the  people  of  Ontario  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  full  and  rewarding  life. 

In  our  Sovereign's  name,  I  thank  you. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary); 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  hon.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
this  legislative  assembly  be  prorogued  and 
the  legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  pro- 
rogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  11  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  9870) 


108.  Mr.  Spence— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works- 1.  What  will  be  the  total 
construction  and  equipment  cost  including 
land  of  the  new  building  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education?  2.  Why  was 
the  lease-back  method  chosen  for  this  building 
and  not  for  the  Frost,  Hepburn,  Ferguson  or 
Macdonald  buildings?  3.  Will  the  building 
not  be  hopelessly  outdated  for  educational 
use  at  the  end  of  30  years,  by  which  time  $60 
million  will  have  been  paid?  4.  How  can  the 
government  justify  a  rental  of  $2  million  a 
year  for  a  facility  which  could  have  been 
operated  for  a  fraction  of  this  cost  elsewhere 
in  Ontario?  5.  Will  the  Minister  convey  my 
concern  to  the  hon.  Treasurer  as  he  contem- 
plates a  provincial  income  tax. 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett): 

1.  The  lease-purchase  agreement  established 
the  lease-purchase  rate  at  an  effective  rate  of 
$5.25  per  square  foot  for  oflSce  space.;  $3,50 
per  square  foot  for  basement;  $1.80  per 
square  foot  for  interior  parking. 

The  total  payment  is  effectively  $2,275,839 
per  year  which  includes  operating  expenses, 
cleaning,  maintenance  contracts,  insurances, 
utiUties,  etc.,  amounting  to  approximately 
$719,133.  Therefore,  the  amount  applicable 
to  principal  and  interest  is  $1,556,706  per 
year,  to  lease  the  building  for  thirty  years 
and  to  acquire  the  property  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

The  present  value  of  the  future  payments 
for  the  land  and  building  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $16,000,000  depending  on  the  rate  of 
interest  used  for  amortization  purposes. 

2.  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation, being  an  autonomous  body  with  its 
own  board  of  governors,  reviewed  its  expan- 
sion needs  in  light  of  the  1967  capital  restric- 
tions. At  that  time,  capital  funds  were  difficult 
to  secure  and  tlie  possibility  of  a  lease-pur- 
chase was  carefully  examined.  The  agreement 
selected  had  the  most  desirable  site  and  de- 
sign for  the  institute.  In  addition,  the  rental 
rate  is  quite  competitive  with  other  leased 
premises  in  that  area.  In  this  case  ownership 
of  the  building  will  revert  to  the  lessee, 
making  the  transaction  that  much  more  attrac- 
tive. These  were  the  major  factors  which  led 
the  board  of  governors  to  decide  on  a  lease- 
purchase. 

The  Ontario  institute  activities  which  are 
conducted    under    its    autonomous    board    of 


governors,  places  it  in  a  different  classification 
than  the  Frost,  Hepburn,  Ferguson  or  Mac- 
donald buildings. 

3.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  deliber- 
ately designed  for  maximum  flexibility,  antici- 
pating that  tlie  ways  in  which  educational 
space  will  be  used  in  the  years  ahead  will 
change  considerably  from  present  use.  Parti- 
tions are  movable  and  such  service  facilities 
as  air  conditioning  and  electrical  outlets  are 
designed  for  adaptation  to  any  foreseeable 
type  of  use  of  the  interior  space.  It  is  there- 
fore not  considered  likely  that  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  building  itself  will  make  it 
obsolete  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  again  emphasized  that  the  total  pay- 
ment of  $60  million  referred  to  above  is  de- 
rived from  the  $5.25  per  square  foot  rental 
rate  which  is  quite  competitive  with  compar- 
able building  space.  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  present  value  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
building  is  approximately  $16  million. 

4.  The  board  of  governors  of  OISE  felt  it 
was  imperative  to  locate  the  new  building  on 
or  near  the  University  of  Toronto  campus 
because  of  the  important  day  to  day  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions. These  relationships  include  students 
from  one  institution  taking  courses  offered  by 
the  other,  faculty  members  cross-appointed 
between  the  two  institutions,  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  close  working  relationships  in 
research  and  development  between  OISE  and 
a  number  of  University  of  Toronto  depart- 
ments, the  use  of  tlie  University  of  Toronto 
computer  facilities,  and  tlie  use  of  the  univer- 
sity's library  system.  Location  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  die  present  site  was  regarded  as 
necessary  because  of  the  location  of  the  new 
social  sciences  research  library.  This  facility 
will  be  extremely  useful  to  OISE  but  could 
not  and  should  not  be  hoped  to  be  duplicated 
by  OISE.  Within  this  definition  of  needs  the 
particular  site  was  the  least  expensive  and 
generally  most  satisfactory  of  a  number  of 
tendered  proposals  from  developers. 

115.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East) -En- 
quiry of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works— 1.  Does 
Requisition  No.  29-05276  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  specify  an  item  (or  items) 
which  is  manufactured  only  in  Quebec?  2.  Is 
the  government  intending  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  so  specifying  their  products  when 
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substitute  products  are  also  available  in  On- 
tario? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works: 

1.  The  requisition  describes  a  "Restglow" 
fluorescent  lighting  fixture  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  Quebec.  The  description  is  a  guide 
to  the  standard  required.  This  guide  is  estab- 
lished because  earlier  this  year,  as  a  result 


of  public  tenders,  the  "Restglow"  fixture  was 
purchased  for  installation  in  two  floors  of  800 
Bay  Street.  The  descriptive  guide  is  to  pro- 
cure this  fixture,  if  possible,  for  the  balance 
of  the  requirements  at  this  location.  Public 
tenders  have  closed  on  this  item,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  tenders  is  proceeding. 

2.  The  policy  of  this  government  is  to  buy 
Canadian. 
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ERRATA 

(December  17,  1968) 

Line  Correction 

23  Change  to  read: 

bedridden  while  the  mental  powers  are  un- 
impaired." 


(October  9,  1969) 


Page  Column 

Contents 


6868 


6919 
6919 


Line 
26 

14  and  15 

48 
10 


Correction 


Change  to  read: 

Trafiic  signal  lights  at  intersection,  questions 

to  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr.  Burr,  pages  6865-6869. 

Change  to  read: 

represents  some  decrease.  I  do  not  have  handy 

the  exact  percentage  decrease.  I  will  get  that 

Change  to  read: 

endeavouring  to  get  from,  I  believe  Mr.  Messi 

Change  to  read: 

The  name  of  the  family  referred  to  is  Kmsky 
rather  than  the  spelling  given  in  copy.  There 
are  a  number  of  references  to  this  family  in 
immediately  following  copy;  in  all  instances 
correct  spelling  is  Krusky. 


(October  30,  1969) 

Page  Column  Line 

7771  2  26  Change  to  read: 

cians  to  these  areas 
income  tax. 


Correction 


That  is  $26,000  before 


Page 
Contents 


8173 


8179 


Column 


(November  7,  1969) 
Line 


Correction 


17  Change  to  read: 

Mr.  Bolton's  name  should  appear  between 
those  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Edighoffer  in 
the  list  of  speakers  taking  part  in  the  resump- 
tion of  debate  on  the  Budget. 

15  Change  to  read: 

report  was   given  in  The  Journal  of  Dental 
Medicine, 

40  Change  to  read: 

In    passing,    what    lovely    alliteration! 
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(November  7,  1969) 
Page  Column  Line  Correction 

8180  1  8  Change  to  read: 

I,    too,    am    capable   of   alliteration— but   the 


Page 

8725 


Page 
9113 


Column 
2 


Column 
1 


(November  21,  1969) 
Line  Correction 

1  Change  to  read: 

tion  per  year  and  eflFective  January  1,  1969 

employees 


(December  1, 1969) 
Line 


Correction 


23  and  24        Change  to  read: 

understand   in   Brockville   we   now  have   an 
administrator    in    the    Brockville    psychiatric 


(December  2,  1969) 
Page  Column  Line  Correction 

9180  2  40  Remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Burr;  change  to 

read: 

Hon.    Mr.   Kerr:   Well,   Mr.   Speaker,   this 


(December  3,  1969) 
Page  Column  Line  Correction 

9250  1  23  to  25         Change  to  read: 

Edward  Forster,  James  Wood.  For  the  gov- 
ernment they  were  Robert  Johnston,  Douglas 
Omand,  Roland  Scott;  and  the  chairman  was 
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